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*  *  *  *  Make  me  respect  my  material  so 
much  that  I  dare  not  slight  my  work.  Help 
me  to  deal  very  honestly  with  words  and  with 
people,  because  they  are  both  alive.  Show  me 
that,  as  in  a  river,  so  in  writing,  clearness  is  the 
best  quality,  and  a  little  that  is  pure  is  worth 
more  than  much  that  is  mixed.  Teach  me  to 
see  the  local  color  without  being  blind  to  the 
inner  light.  Give  me  an  ideal  that  will  stand 
the  strain  of  weaving  into  human  stuff  on  the 
loom  of  the  real.  Keep  tnc  from  caring  more 
for  books  than  for  folks,  tor  art  than  for  hfe. 
Steady  me  to  do  my  full  stint  of  work  as  well 
as  I  can,  and  when  that  is  done,  stop  me,  pay 
me  what  wages  thou  wilt,  and  help  me  to  say 
firom  a  quiet  heart  a  grateful  Amen. 

Hbnry  Van  Dyke. 
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PREFACE 

After  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage,  which  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  continued  for 
twenty-five  years,  the  feeling  became  strongly  impressed  upon 
its  active  promoters,  Miss  Susan  6.  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  that  the  records  connected  with  it  should  be 
secured  to  posterity.  With  Miss  Anthony,  indeed,  the  idea  had 
been  ever  present,  and  from  the  beginnin^f  she  had  carefnUv  pre- 
served as  far  as  possible  the  letters,  speeches  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings, accounts  of  conventions  and  legislative  and  congressional 
reports.  By  1876  they  were  convinccxi  through  various  circum- 
stances that  the  time  had  come  for  writing  the  history.  So  little 
did  they  foresee  the  magnitude  which  this  labor  would  assume 
that  they  made  a  mutual  agreement  to  accept  no  engagements  for 
four  months,  expecting  to  finish  it  within  that  time,  as  they  con- 
templated nothing  more  than  a  small  volume,  probably  a  pam- 
phlet of  a  few  hundred  pages.  Miss  Anthony  packed  in  trunks  and 
boxes  the  accumulations  of  the  years  and  shipped  them  to  Mrs. 
Stanton's  home  in  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  where  the  two  women  went 
cheerfully  to  work. 

Mrs.  Stanton  was  the  matchless  writer,  Miss  Anthony  the 
collector  of  material,  the  searcher  of  statistics,  the  business  man- 
ager, the  keen  critic,  the  detector  of  omissions,  chronological 
flaws  and  discrepancies  in  statement  such  as  are  unavoidable  even 
with  the  most  careful  historian.  On  many  occasions  they  called 
to  their  aid  for  historical  facts  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  one 
of  the  most  logical,  scientific  and  fearless  writers  of  her  day. 
To  Mrs.  Gage  Vol.  I  of  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  is 
wholly  indebted  for  the  first  two  chapters — Preceding  Causes 
and  Woman  in  Newspapers,  and  for  the  last  chapter — ^Woman, 
Church  and  State,  which  she  later  amplified  in  a  book ;  and  Vol.  II 
for  the  first  chapter — Woman's  Patriotism  in  the  Civil  War. 

When  the  allotted  time  had  expired  tlie  work  had  far  exceeded 
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its  original  limits  and  yet  seemed  hardly  begun.  Its  authors 
were  amazed  at  the  amount  of  history  which  already  had  been 
made  and  still  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  pre- 
ser\'ing  the  story  of  the  early  struq^c^Ie.  but  both  were  in  the 
regular  employ  of  lecture  bureaus  and  henceforth  could  give  only 
vacations  to  the  task.  They  were  entirely  without  the  assistance 
of  stenographers  and  typewriters,  who  at  the  present  day  relieve 
brain  workers  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  physical  strain.  A  labor 
which  was  to  consume  four  months  eventually  extended  through 
ten  years  and  was  not  completed  until  the  closing  days  of  1885. 
The  pamphlet  of  a  few  hundred  pages  had  expanded  into  three 
great  volumes  of  i.(xx)  pages  each,  and  enough  material  re- 
mained unused  to  fill  another.* 

It  was  almost  wholly  due  to  Miss  Anthony's  clear  foresight 
and  painstaking  habits  that  the  materials  were  gathered  and  pre- 
served during  all  the  years,  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  her  un- 
equaled  determination  and  persistence  that  the  History  was  writ* 
ten.  The  demand  for  Mrs.  Stanton  on  the  platform  and  the 
cares  of  a  large  family  made  this  vast  amount  of  writing  a  most 
heroic  effort,  and  one  which  doubtless  she  would  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  evade  had  it  not  been  for  the  relentless  mentor  at  her  side, 
helping  to  bear  her  burdens  and  overcome  the  obstacles,  and  con- 
tinually pointing  out  the  necessity  that  the  history  of  this  move- 
ment for  the  emancipation  of  women  should  be  recorded,  in  justice 
to  those  who  carried  it  forward  and  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
workers  of  the  future.  And  so  together,  for  a  long  decade, 
these  two  great  souls  toiled  in  the  solitude  of  home  just  as  to- 
gether they  fought  in  the  open  field,  not  fur  personal  gain  or 
glory,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  cause  U)  w  hich  they  had  consecrated 
their  lives.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  patient  and  unseliish  labor 
the  story  of  the  hard  conditions  under  which  the  pioneers  strug- 
gled to  lift  woman  out  of  her  subjection,  the  bitterness  of  the 
prejudice,  the  cruelty  of  the  persecution,  never  would  have  been 
fold.   In  all  the  years  that  have  passed  no  one  else  has  attempted 

*  The  reader  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  tfae  personal  story  of  the  writing  of  these 
books  as  rdated  in  the  Renintsceaees  of  Elizabeth  Cadjr  Stanton  and  the  Life  and  Work 

of  Sttsan  B.  Anthony — the  many  journeys  made  by  the  big  boxes  of  documents  from  the 
hom^  of  one  to  that  of  the  other;  the  complications  with  those  who  v.-erc  gathering  data  in 
their  respective  localities;  the  trials  witli  publishers;  the  delays,  dtsappointments  and 
■vexations,  ail  intciapened  and  brightened  with  many  hitmorous  featom. 
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to  tell  it,  and  should  any  one  desire  to  do  so  it  is  doubtful  if, 
even  at  this  early  date,  enough  of  the  records  could  be  found  for 
the  most  superficial  account.  In  not  a  library  can  the  student 
who  wishes  to  trace  this  movement  to  its  beginning  obtain  the 
necessary  data  except  in  these  three  volumes,  which  will  become 
still  more  valuable  as  the  years  go  by  and  it  nears  success. 

.  Miss  Anthony  b^^an  this  work  in  1876  without  a  dollar  in  hand 
for  its  publication.  She  never  had  the  money  in  advance  for  any 
of  her  undertakings,  but  she  went  forward  and  accomplished 
them,  and  when  the  people  saw  that  they  were  good  they  usually 
repaid  the  amount  she  had  advanced  from  her  own  small  store. 
In  this  case  she  resolved  to  use  the  whole  of  it  and  all  she  could 
earn  in  the  future  rather  than  not  publish  the  History.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  of  New  York,  a  generous  patron  of  good 
works,  gave  her  the  first  $1,000  in  1880,  but  this  did  not  cover 
the  expenses  that  had  been  actually  incurred  thus  far  in  its 
preparation.  She  was  in  nowise  discouraged,  however,  but  kept 
steadily  on  during  every  moment  which  could  be  spared  by  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  herself,  absolutely  confident  that  in  some  way  the 
necessary  funds  would  be  obtained.  Her  strong  faith  was  justi- 
fied, for  the  first  week  of  1882  came  a  notice  from  Wendell 
Phillips  that  Mrs.  Eliza  Jackson  Eddy,  of  Boston,  had  left  her  a 
large  legacy  to  be  used  according  to  her  own  judgment  "for  the 
advancement  of  woman's  cause."  Litigation  by  an  indirect  heir 
deprived  her  of  this  money  for  over  three  years,  but  in  April, 
1885,  she  received  $24,125. 

The  first  volume  of  the  History  had  been  issued  in  May,  1881, 
and  the  second  in  April,  1882.  In  June,  1885,  Mrs.  Stanton  and 
Miss  Anthony  set  resolutely  to  work  and  labored  without  ceasing 
until  the  next  November,  when  the  third  volume  was  sent  to  the 
publishers.  With  the  bequest  Miss  Anthony  paid  the  debts  that 
had  been  incurred,  replaced  her  own  fund,  of  which  every  dollar 
had  been  used,  and  brought  out  this  last  volume.  All  were  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  paper  and  other  materials  were  at  a  high 
price.  The  fine  steel  engravings  alone  cost  $5,000.  On  account 
of  the  engagements  of  the  editors  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
proofreaders  and  indexers,  and  because  of  the  many  years  over 
which  the  work  had  stretched  an  immense  ntmiber  of  changes 
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bad  to  be  made  in  composition,  so  tbat  a  large  part  of  the  legacy 
was  consumed. 

The  money  which  Miss  Anthony  now  had  cnnl  ucd  lier  to  carry 
out  her  long-cherished  project  to  put  this  liistury  free  of  charge 
in  tlie  public  li])raries.  It  was  thus  placed  in  twelve  hundred  in 
liie  United  States  and  Europe.  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Gage, 
who  had  contributed  their  services  without  price,  naturally  f^lt 
tbat  it  should  be  sold  instead  of  given  away,  and  in  order  to  have 
a  perfectly  free  hand  she  purchased  their  rights.  In  addition  to 
the  libraries,  she  has  given  it  to  hundreds  of  schools  and  to  count- 
less individuals,  writers,  speakers,  etc,  whom  she  thought  it 
would  enable  to  do  better  work  for  the  franchise.  For  seven- 
teen years  she  has  paid  storage  on  the  volumes  and  the  stereotype 
plates.  During  this  time  there  has  been  some  demand  for  the 
books  from  those  whr,  were  al^le  and  williue:  to  pay,  but  much 
the  largest  part  of  the  labor  and  money  expended  were  a  direct 
donation  to  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage. 

From  the  time  the  last  volume  was  finished  it  w^as  Miss  An- 
thony's intention,  if  she  should  Uve  twenty  years  longer,  to  issue 
a  fourth  containing  the  history  which  would  be  made  during 
that  period,  and  for  this  purpose  she  still  preserved  the  records. 
As  the  century  drew  near  a  dose,  bringing  with  it  the  end  of 
her  four-score  years,  the  desire  grew  still  stronger  to  put  into 
])ernianent  shape  tlie  continued  story  of  a  contest  which  already 
had  extended  far  beyond  the  extreme  limits  iniai^ined  when  she 
dedicated  to  it  the  full  power  of  her  young  womanhood  with  its 
wealth  of  dauntless  courage  and  unfailing  hope.  She  resi^nied 
the  presidency  of  the  National  Association  in  February,  1900, 
which  marked  her  eightieth  birthday,  in  order  that  she  might 
carry  out  this  project  and  one  or  two  others  of  especial  import- 
ance. Among  her  birthday  gifts  she  received  $1,000  from 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  sum  she  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  contemplated  volume.  One  of  the  other  objects 
which  she  had  in  view  was  the  collecting  of  a  large  fund  to  be 
invested  and  the  income  used  in  work  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  \\  ouicn.    Already  about  $3,000  had  been  subscri1)ed. 

Dy  tlie  time  the  first  half  year  had  passed,  nature  exacted 
tribute  for  six  decades  of  unceasing  and  unparalleled  toil,  and 
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it  became  evident  that  the  idea  of  gathering  a  reserve  fund 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  donors  of  the  $3»ooo  were 
consulted  and  all  gave  cordial  assent  to  have  their  portion  applied 
to  the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  History.  The 
largest  amount.  $i.ooo,  had  been  contributed  by  Mrs.  Pauline 
Agassiz  Shaw,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Cordelia  A.  Greene,  of  Castile, 
N.  Y.,  had  given  $500  and  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Bartol,  of  Philadelphia, 
$200.  The  other  contrihutions  rani:;-ed  all  the  way  down  to  a  few 
dollars,  which  in  many  cases  represented  genuine  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  givers.  It  is  not  practicable  to  publish  the  list  of  the 
women  in  full.  They  will  be  sufficiently  rewarded  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  helped  to  realize  Miss  Anthony's  dream  of 
finishing  the  story»  to  the  end  of  her  own  part  in  it,  of  a  great 
progressive  movement  in  which  they  were  her  fdlow-workers 
and  loyal  friends. 

Mrs.  Gage  passed  away  in  1898.  Although  Mrs.  Stanton  is 
still  living  as  this  volume  goes  to  the  publishers  in  1902.  and 
evinces  her  mental  vigor  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  in  frequent 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  she  could  not  be  called  upon 
for  this  heavy  and  exacting  task.  It  seemed  to  Miss  Anthony 
that  the  one  who  iiad  recently  completed  her  Biography,  in  its 
preparation  arranging  and  classifying  her  papers  of  the  past 
sixty  years,  and  who  necessarily  had  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  suffrage  movement  from  its  beginning,  should  share  with  her 
this  arduous  undertaking.  The  invitation  was  accepted  with 
much  reluctance  becau.sc  oi  a  full  knowledge  of  the  great  labor 
and  responsibility  involved.  It  must  be  confessed  that  even  a 
strong  sense  of  obligation  to  further  the  cnn-^e  nf  woman's  en- 
franchisement would  not  have  been  a  sufticient  incentive,  but 
personal  devotion  to  a  beloved  and  honored  leader  outweighed  all 
selfish  considerations.  It  is  to  Miss  Anthony,  however,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  this  as  well  as  the  other  volumes.  It  was 
she  who  conceived  the  idea;  through  her  came  the  money  for  its 
publication;  for  several  years  her  own  home  has  been  given  up 
to  the  mass  of  material,  tfie  typewriters,  the  coming  and  going  of 
countless  packages,  the  indescribable  annoyances  and  Inirdens 
connected  with  a  matter  of  this  kind.  In  addition  she  has  borne 
from  her  private  means  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses, 
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and  has  endured  the  physical  weariness  and  mental  anxiety  at  a 
time  when  she  has  earned  the  right  to  complete  rest  and  freedom 

from  care.  There  is  not  a  chapter  which  has  not  had  the  in- 
estimable benefit  of  her  acute  criticism  and  matured  judgment. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  of  historical  work  can  be  understood 
only  by  tliose  who  ha\  e  i^xperienced  them.  General  information 
is  the  easiest  of  ail  things  to  obtain— exact  information  the 
hardest,  and  a  history  that  is  not  accurate  has  no  practical  utility. 
If  a  reader  discover  one  mistake  it  vitiates  the  whole  book.  Every 
historian  knows  how  common  it  is  to  find  several  totally  dif- 
ferent statements  of  the  same  occurrence,  each  apparently  as 
authentic  as  the  others.  He  also  knows  the  eel-like  elusiveness 
of  dates  and  the  flat  contradictions  of  statistics  which  seem  to  dis- 
prove absolutely  the  adage  that  * 'figures  do  not  lie."  He  has 
suffered  the  nightmare  of  wrestling  with  proper  names;  and  if 
he  is  conscientious  he  has  agonized  over  the  attempt  to  do  exact 
justice  to  the  actors  in  the  drama  which  he  is  depicting  and  yet 
not  detract  from  its  value  by  loading  it  with  trivial  details,  of 
vital  moment  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  them  but  of  no 
importance  to  future  readers.  All  of  these  ciiib.irrassments  are 
intensified  in  a  history  of  a  movement  for  many  years  unnoticed 
or  greatly  misrepresented  in  the  public  press,  and  its  records 
usually  not  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  be  officially  preserved. 
None,  however,  has  required  such  supreme  courage  and  faithful- 
ness from  its  adherents  and  this  fact  makes  all  the  more  obligatory 
the  preserving  of  their  names  and  deeds. 

To  collect  the  needful  information  from  fifty  States  and  Ter- 
ritories and  arrang-e  it  lor  publication  has  required  the  careful 
and  constant  work  of  over  two  years.  It  has  been  necessary 
many  times  to  appeal  to  public  officials,  who  have  been  most 
obliging,  but  the  main  dependence  has  been  on  the  women  of 
various  localities  who  are  connected  with  the  suffrage  associa- 
tions. These  women  have  spent  weeks  of  time  and  labor,  writing 
letters,  visiting  libraries,  examining  records,  and  often  leaving 
their  homes  and  going  to  the  State  capital  to  search  the  archives. 
All  this  has  been  done  without  financial  compensation,  and  it  is 
larsfely  throu^i^di  their  assistance  that  the  editors  have  been  able  to 
prepare  this  volume.    To  give  an  idea  of  tlie  exacting  w^ork 
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required  it  may  be  stated  that  to  obtain  authentic  data  on  one 
particular  point  the  writer  of  the  Kansas  chapter  sent  198  letters 
to  178  city  clerks.  The  meager  record  of  Florida  necessitated 
about  thirty  letters  of  inquiry.  Several  thousand  were  sent  out 
by  the  editors  of  the  History,  while  the  number  exchanged  within 
the  various  States  is  beyond  computation. 

The  demand  is  widespread  that  the  information  which  this 
book  contains  should  be  put  into  accessible  shape.  Miss  Anthony 
herself  and  the  suffrage  headquarters  in  New  York  are  flooded 
with  inquiries  for  statistics  as  to  the  gains  which  have  been  made, 
the  laws  for  women,  the  present  status  of  the  question  and 
arguments  that  can  be  used  in  the  debates  which  are  now  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Legislatures,  universities,  schools  and 
clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Practically  everything  that  can 
be  desired  on  these  points  will  be  found  herein.  The  first  twenty- 
two  chapters  contain  the  whole  argument  in  favor  of  granting 
the  franchise  to  women,  as  every  phase  of  the  question  is  touched 
and  every  objection  considered  by  the  ablest  of  speakers.  It  has 
been  a  special  object  to  present  here  in  compact  form  the  reasons 
on  which  is  based  the  claim  for  woman  suffrage.  In  Chapter 
XXIV  and  those  following  are  included  the  laws  pertaining  to 
women,  their  educational  and  industrial  opportunities,  the  amount 
of  suffrage  they  possess,  the  offices  they  may  fill,  legislative  action 
on  matters  concerning  them,  and  the  part  which  the  suffrage 
associations  have  had  in  bringing  about  present  conditions. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  the  progress  made  in  foreign  countries 
and  on  the  organized  work  of  women  in  other  lines  besides  that 
of  the  franchise.  All  the  care  possible  has  been  taken  to  make 
each  chapter  accurate  and  complete. 

Beginning  with  1884,  where  Vol.  Ill  closes,  the  present  volume 
ends  with  the  century.  This  is  not  a  book  which  must  necessarily 
wait  upon  posterity  for  its  readers,  but  it  is  filled  with  li\  c,  up-to- 
date  information.  Its  editors  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting it  to  the  young,  active,  progressive  men  and  women  of 
the  present  day,  w'ho,  without  doubt,  will  bring  to  a  successful 
end  the  long  and  difficult  contest  to  secure  that  equality  of  rights 
which  belongs  alike  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  largest  of  republics 
and  greatest  of  nations.  I.  H.  H. 
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It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  which  bring  the  record  to  twenty 

years  ago.  represent  the  seed-sowing  time  of  the  movement. 
'  They  do  far  more  than  tin's,  for  seeds  sown  in  the  early  days 
which  they  describe  wonld  have  fallen  npon  gronnd  so  stony  that 
if  they  had  sprung  up  they  would  soon  have  withered  away.  The 
pioneers  in  the  work  for  the  redemption  of  women  found  an  un- 
broken field,  not  fallow  from  lying  idle,  but  arid  and  barren,  filled 
with  the  unyielding  rocks  of  prejudice  and  choked  with  the 
thorns  of  conservatism.  It  required  many  years  of  labor  as  hard 
as  that  endnred  by  the  forefathers  in  wresting  their  lands  from 
undisturbed  nature,  Ijefore  the  ground  was  even  broken  to  receive 
the  seed.  Then  followed  the  long  period  of  persistent  tilling  and 
sowing  which  brought  no  reaping  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century,  when  the  scanty  harvest  began  to  be  gathered.  The 
yield  has  seemed  small  indeed  at  the  end  of  each  twelvemonth 
and  it  is  only  when  viewed  in  the  aggregate  that  its  size  can  be 
appreciated.  The  condition  of  woman  to-day  compared  with 
that  of  last  year  seems  unchanged,  but  contrasted  with  that  of 
iiiiy  years  ago  it  presents  as  great  a  revolution  as  the  world  iias 
ever  witnessed  in  this  length  of  time. 

If  the  first  organized  demand  for  the  rights  of  woman — made 
at  the  memorable  convention  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1848— 
had  omitted  the  one  for  the  franchise,  those  who  made  it  would 
have  lived  to  see  all  granted.  It  asked  for  woman  the  right  to 
have  personal  freedom,  to  acquire  an  education,  to  earn  a  living, 
to  claim  her  wages,  to  own  property,  to  make  contracts,  to  bring 
suit,  to  testify  in  court,  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  just  cause,  to  pos- 
sess her  children,  to  claim  a  fair  share  of  the  accumulations  dur- 
ing marriage.  An  examination  of  Chap.  XXIV  and  the  follow- 
ing chapters  in  this  volume  will  show  that  in  many  of  the  States 
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all  these  privileges  are  now  accorded,  and  in  not  one  are  all  re- 
fused^ but  when  this  declaration  was  framed  all  were  denied  by 
every  State.  For  the  past  half  century  there  has  been  a  steady  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  equal  rights  for  women.  Tti  many 
instances  these  have  been  L;rante(l  in  rc>ponse  to  the  direct  efforts 
of  women  themselves;  in  olher>^  without  exertion  uii  their  piirt 
but  througli  the  example  of  neighlx)ring  States  and  as  a  result  of 
the  general  trend  toward  a  long-delayed  justice.  Enough  has  been 
accomplished  in  all  of  the  above  lines  to  make  it  absolutely  certain 
that  within  a  few  years  women  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
will  enjoy  entire  equality  of  legal,  civil  and  social  rights. 

Behind  all  of  these  has  been  the  persistent  demand  for  political 
rights,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  "Why  do  these  continue 
to  be  denied  ?  Educated,  property-owning,  self-reliant  and  pub- 
lic-spirited, w  liy  are  women  still  refused  a  \oice  in  the  Govern- 
ment r  Citizens  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  why  are  they 
deprived  of  tlie  suUragc  ni  a  country  whose  institutions  rest  upon 
individual  representation?" 

There  are  many  reasons,  but  the  first  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  f<K  t  that  this  right,  and  this  alone  of  all  that  have 
had  to  be  gained  for  woman,  can  be  secured  only  through  Con- 
stitutional Law.  All  others  have  rested  upon  statute  law,  or 
upon  the  will  of  a  board  of  trustees,  or  of  a  few  individuals,  or 
have  needed  no  official  or  formal  sanction.  The  suffrage  alone 
must  be  had  through  a  change  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  and 
this  can  be  obtained  only  bv  consent  of  the  mainritv  of  the  voters. 
Therei'rire  this  most  valuable  of  all  rights — the  nne  which  if 
possessed  by  women  at  tlie  beginning  would  have  brought  all 
the  others  without  a  struggle — is  placed  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  men  to  be  granted  or  withheld  at  will  from  women.  It  is 
an  unjust  condition  which  does  not  exist  even  in  a  monarchy 
of  the  Old  World,  and  it  makes  of  the  United  States  instead  of 
a  true  republic  an  oligarchy  in  which  one-half  of  the  citizens  have 
entire  control  of  the  other  half.  There  is  not  another  country 
having  an  elected  representative  body,  where  this  body  itself  may 
not  extend  the  suffrage.  While  the  writing  of  this  volume  has 
been  in  progress  the  Parhament  of  Australia  by  a  single  Act  has 
fullv  eniranchiscd  the  800.000  women  of  that  commonwealth. 
The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  conferred  on  women  every 
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fonn  of  suffrage  excq>t  that  for  its  own  members,  and  there  is 
a  favorable  prospect  of  this  being  granted  long  before  the  women 
of  the  United  States  have  a  similar  privilege. 

Not  another  nation  is  hampered  by  a  written  Federal  G>nstitu- 

tion  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  change,  and  by  forty-five 
written  State  constitutions  none  of  which  can  be  altered  in  the 
smallest  particular  except  by  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  voters. 
Every  one  of  these  constitutions  was  framed  by  a  convention 
which  no  woman  had  a  voice  in  selecting  and  of  which  no  woman 
was  a  member.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Wyomii^,  not  one 
woman  in  the  forty-five  States  was  permitted  a  vote  on  the  con- 
stitution, and  every  one  except  Wyoming  and  Utah  confined  its 
elective  franchise  strictly  to  *'male"  citizens. 

Thus,  wherever  woman  turns  in  this  boasted  republic,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  from  lakes  to  gulf,  seeking  the  citizen's  right  of 
self-representation,  she  is  met  by  a  dead  wall  of  constitutional 
prohibition.  It  has  been  held  in  some  of  the  States  that  this  ap- 
plies only  to  State  and  county  suffrage  and  that  the  Legislature 
has  power  to  grant  the  Municipal  Franchise  to  women.  Kansas 
is  the  only  one,  however,  which  has  given  such  a  vote.  A  bill 
for  this  purpose  passed  the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  after  years 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  women,  and  was  at  once  declared  un- 
constitutional by  its  Supreme  Court.  Similar  bills  have  been 
defeated  in  many  Legislatures  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutional- 
ity. It  is  claimed  generally  that  they  may  bestow  School  Suf- 
frage and  this  has  been  granted  in  over  half  the  States,  but  fre- 
quently it  is  vetoed  by  the  Governor  as  unconstitutional,  as  has 
been  done  several  times  in  California.  In  New  York,  after  four 
Acts  of  the  Legislature  attempting  to  give  School  Suffrage  to  all 
women,  three  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  confined  it  simply  to 
those  of  villages  and  country  districts  where  questions  are  decided 
at  "school  meetings."  Eminent  lawyers  hold  that  even  this  is 
''unconstitutional."  (See  chapter  on  New  York.)  The  Legis- 
•  lature  and  courts  of  Wisconsin  have  been  trying  since  1885  to 
give  complete  School  Suffrage  to  women  and  yet  they  arc  en- 
abled to  exercise  it  this  year  (1902)  for  the  first  time.  (See 
chapter  on  Wisconsin.)  Some  State  constitutions  provide,  as  in 
Rhode  Island,  that  no  form  even  of  School  Suffrage  can  be  con- 
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ferred  on  women  until  it  has  been  submitted  as  an  amendment 
and  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  voters. 

The  constitutions  of  a  number  of  States  declare  that  it  shall 
not  be  sufficient  to  carry  an  amendment  for  it  to  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  upon  it,  but  it  must  have  a  majority  of 
the  largest  vote  cast  at  the  election.  Not  one  State  where  this 
in  the  case  ever  has  been  able  to  secure  an  amendment  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Minnesota  submitted  this  question  itself  to 
the  electors  in  1898  in  the  form  of  an  aniemlment  and  it  was  car- 
ried, receiving  a  total  uf  102,641,  yet  the  largest  number  of  votes 
cast  at  that  election  was  251,250,  so  if  its  own  provisions  had  been 
required  it  would  have  been  lost.  Nebraska  is  about  to  make  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  such  a  provision,  but,  as  this  can  be  done  only 
by  another  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  dilemma  is  pre- 
sented of  the  improbability  of  securing  a  vote  for  it  which  shall  be 
equal  to  the  majority  of  the  highest  number  cast  at  the  general 
election.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  get  such  a  vote  even  on  ques- 
tions to  which  there  is  no  special  objection,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  an  amendment  enfranchising  women,  to  which  there  is  a 
large  and  strong  o])iM^siti' >n.  would  have  no  chance  wliatever  in 
States  making  the  al)o\e  retjnirenicnt. 

It  then  remains  to  consider  the  situation  in  tiiose  States  where 
only  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon  the  amendment  itself  is  re- 
(juired.  One  or  two  instances  will  show  the  stubborn  objection 
which  exists  among  the  masses  of  men  to  the  very  idea  of  woman 
suffrage.  In  1887  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  law 
granting  School  Suffrage  to  women  in  villages  and  country  dis- 
tricts. After  they  had  exercised  it  tmtil  1894  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  "the  Legislature  can  not 
enlarge  or  diminish  the  class  of  voters."  The  women  decided 
it  was  worth  while  to  preserve  even  this  scrap  of  suffrage,  so  they 
matlc  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  the  sub- 
mission <jf  an  amendment  which  should  give  it  to  them  consti- 
tutionally. The  resolution  for  this  had  to  pass  two  successive  - 
Legislatures,  and  it  happened  in  this  case  that  by  a  technicality 
three  were  necessary,  but  with  hard  work  and  a  petition  signed 
by  7,000  the  amendment  was  finally  submitted  in  1897.  The 
unvarying  testimony  of  the  school  authorities  was  that  the 
women  had  used  their  vote  wisely  and  to  the  great  advantage  of 
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the  schools  during  the  seven  years ;  there  was  no  organized  op- 
position from  the  class  who  mieht  object  to  the  Full  Suffrage  for 
women  lest  their  business  should  be  injured,  or  tliat  other  class 
who  might  fear  their  personal  liberty  would  be  curtailed ;  yet  the 
proposition  to  restore  to  women  in  the  villages  and  country  dis- 
tricts  the  right  simply  to  vote  for  school  trustees  was  defeated 
by  75,170  noes,  65,029  ayes— over  10,000  majority. 

South  Dakota  as  a  Territory  permitted  women  to  vote  for 
all  school  officers.  It  entered  the  I'nion  in  1889  with  a  clause 
in  its  constitution  authorizing  them  to  vote  *'at  any  election  held 
solely  for  school  purposes."  They  soon  found  that  this  did  not 
include  State  and  county  superintendents,  who  are  voted  for  at 
general  elections,  and  that  in  order  to  get  back  their  Territorial 
rights  an  amendment  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors. 
This  was  done  by  the  Legislature  of  1893.  There  had  not  been 
the  slightest  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  used  their 
school  suffrage  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  no  class  was  an- 
tagonized, and  yet  this  amendment  was  voted  down  by  22,682 
noes,  17,010  ayes,  an  opposing  majority  of  5,672. 

With  these  examples  in  two  widely>separated  parts  of  the 
country,  the  old  and  the  new,  representing  not  only  crystallized 
prejudice  in  the  one  but  inborn  opposition  in  both  to  any  step 
toward  enfranchising  women,  and  with  this  depending  absolutely 
on  the  will  of  the  voters,  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  its  progress 
has  been  so  slow?  If  the  question  were  Mibiniticd  in  any  State 
to-day  whether,  for  instance,  all  who  did  not  pay  taxes  should  be 
disfranchised,  and  only  taxpayers  were  allowed  to  vote  upon  it,  it 
would  be  carried  by  a  large  majority.  If  it  were  submitted 
whether  all  owning  property  above  a  certain  amount  should  be 
disfranchised,  and  only  those  who  owned  less  than  this,  or  noth- 
ing, were  allowed  to  vote,  it  would  be  carried  unanimously.  No 
class  of  men  could  get  any  electoral  right  whatever  if  it  depended 
wholly  on  the  consent  of  another  class  whose  interests  supposedly 
lay  in  withholding  it.  Political,  not  moral  influence  removed 
the  property  restrictions  from  the  suffrage  in  order  to  build  up 
a  great  party — ^the  Democratic — which  because  of  its  enfran- 
chisement of  wage-earn iTiL^  men  has  received  their  support  for 
eighty  years.    After  the  Civil  War,  although  the  Republican 

party  was  in  absolute  control,  amendments  to  the  State  consti- 
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tuuons  lor  striking  out  the  word  "white,"  in  order  to  enfranchise 
colored  men,  were  defeated  in  one  after  another  of  the  Northern 
States,  even  in  Kansas,  the  most  radical  of  them  all  in  its  anti- 
slavery  sentiment.  It  finallx-  became  so  evident  tliat  this  conces- 
sion would  not  be  granted  by  the  voters  that  Congress  was 
obliged  to  submit  first  one  and  then  a  second  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  secure  it.  But  even  then  the  ratification 
of  the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  could  be  ob- 
tained only  because  it  was  positively  certain  that  through  this 
action  an  immense  addition  would  be  made  to  the  Republican 
electorate.  Now  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  this  same  party 
looks  on  unmoved  at  the  violation  of  tliese  amendments  in  every 
Southern  State  because  it  is  believed  that  thus  there  can  be, 
through  white  suffrage,  the  building  up  of  the  party  in  that  sec- 
tion which  the  colored  vote  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 

The  most  superficial  examination  of  the  conditions  which 
govern  the  franchise  answers  the  question  why,  after  fifty  years 
of  effort,  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in  obtaining  it  for 
women.  Of  late  years  every  new  or  **third"'  party  uhich  is  or- 
ganized declares  for  woman  snffraiEfe.  This  is  partly  because 
such  parties  come  into  existence  to  carry  out  reforms  in  which 
they  believe  women  can  help,  and  partly  because  in  their  weak 
state  they  are  ready  to  grasp  at  straws.  While  giving  them  full 
credit  for  such  recognition,  whatever  may  be  its  inspiring  motive, 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  franchise  must  come  to  women 
through  the  dominant  parties.  If  either  of  these  could  have  had 
assurance  of  receiving  the  majority  of  the  woman's  vote  it 
would  have  been  obtained  for  her  longf  ajc^o  witliout  ellort  on  her 
part,  jnst  as  the  vvorkiiignian's  and  the  culured  man's  were  se- 
cured for  them,  but  this  has  been  impossible.  Even  in  the  four 
States  where  w^omen  now  have  the  full  suffrage  neither  party 
has  been  able  to  claim  a  distinct  advantage  from  it.  At  the  last 
Presidential  election  two  of  the  four  went  Democratic  and  two 
Republican.  In  Colorado,  where  women  owed  their  enfranchise- 
ment very  largely  to  the  Populists,  that  party  was  deposed  from 
pow  er  at  the  first  election  where  they  voted  and  never  has  been 
reinstated.  Although  there  was  no  justification  for  holding 
w'omen  re^pnnsible.  they  were  so  held,  and  the  partv  consequently 
did  not  extend  the  franchise  to  women  in  other  States  where  it 
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might  have  done  so.  Many  consider  tliat  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party  in  general  would  be  more  apt  to  commend 
themselves  to  women  than  those  of  the  Democratic,  but  others 
believe  that,  so  great  is  their  antipathy  to  war  and  all  the  evils 
connected  with  it  and  the  consequences  following  it,  they  would 
have  opposed  the  party  responsible  for  these  during  the  past  four 
3'ears.  It  may  be  accepted,  however,  as  the  most  probable  view 
that  women  will  divide  on  the  main  issues  in  much  the  same  pro- 
portion as  men.  From  this  standpoint  neither  party  will  see 
any  especial  advantage  in  their  enfranchisement,  and  hoth  will 
look  with  disfavor  upon  adding  to  the  immense  number  of  voters 
who  must  now  be  reckoned  with  in  every  campaign  an  equally 
great  number  who  are  likely  to  require  an  entirely  different  man- 
agement There  is  a  certain  element  in  the  leadership  of  all  par- 
ties which  is  not  especially  objectionable  to  men,  but  would  not 
be  tolerated  by  women.  Candidates  who  would  be  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable to  men  if  they  were  sound  on  the  political  issues  might 
be  wholly  repudiated  by  the  women  of  their  own  party.  If  tem- 
perance and  morality  were  made  requisites  many  leaders  and 
officials  who  now  hold  high  position  would  be  j)ermanently  re- 
tired. These  are  all  reasons  which  appeal  to  politicians  for  de- 
ferring the  day  of  woman  suffrage  as  long  as  possible. 

Each  of  the  two  dominant  parties  is  largely  controlled  by  what 
are  known  as  the  liquor  interests.  Their  influence  begins  with 
the  National  Government,  which  receives  from  them  billions  of 
revenue ;  it  extends  to  the  States,  to  which  they  pay  millions ;  to 
the  cities,  whose  income  they  increase  by  hundreds  of  thousands; 
to  the  farmers,  who  find  in  breweries  and  distilleries  the  best  mar- 
ket for  their  grain.  There  is  no  hamlet  so  small  as  not  to  be 
touched  by  their  ramifications.  No  "trust"  ever  formed  can 
compare  with  them  in  the  power  which  they  exercise.  That  their 
business  shall  not  be  interfered  with  they  must  possess  a  certain 
authority  over  Congress  and  Legislatures.  They  and  the  various 
institutions  connected  with  them  control  millions  of  votes.  They 
are  among  the  largest  contributors  to  political  campaigns.  There 
are  few  legislators  who  do  not  owe  their  election  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  the  iniluence  wielded  by  these  liquor  interests, 
which  are  positively,  unanimotisly  and  unalterably  opposed  to 
woman  suffrage.  This  can  be  gained  only  by  tlie  submission  of 
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ail  <iincndiiiciit  lo  the  National  or  Slate  coiiililutions,  and  for  that 
women  must  go  to  tho  Coni^rcss  or  the  Legislatures.  What  can 
they  offer  to  offset  the  iatiucnccs  behind  these  bo(hcs?  They 
have  no  money  to  contribute  for  party  purposes.  They  repre- 
sent no  constituency  and  can  not  i)ledG:c  a  single  vote,  a  situation 
in  which  no  other  class  is  placed.  They  ask  men  to  divide  a 
power  of  which  they  now  have  a  monopoly;  to  give  up  a  sure 
thing  for  an  uncertainty ;  to  sacrifice  every  selfish  interest— and 
all  in  the  name  of  abstract  justice,  a  word  which  has  no  place  in 
politics.    Was  there  ever  a])i)arently  a  more  hopeless  quest? 

With  the  exception  of  the  tliree  amendments  made  necessary 
by  the  Civil  War,  the  I'cderal  Constitution  has  not  been  amended 
for  ninety-eight  years,  and  there  is  strong  opposition  to  any 
changes  in  that  instrument.  If  Congress  would  submit  an  ar- 
ticle to  the  State  Legislatures  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
the  situation  would  be  vastly  simplified  and  eventually  the  requi- 
site three-fourths  for  ratification  could  be' secured,  but  undoubt- 
edly a  number  of  States  will  have  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
in  the  far  West  in  granting  the  sufTrage  before  this  is  done.  The 
question  at  present,  therefore,  may  be  coiisidered  as  resting  with 
the  various  Legislatures.  Witli  all  the  powerful  influences  above 
mentioned  strongly  intrenched  and  pitted  against  the  women  who 
come  empty-handed,  it  is  naturally  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
secure  the  submission  of  an  amendment  where  there  is  the  slight- 
est chance  of  its  carrying.  With  the  two  exceptions  of  Colorado 
and  Idaho,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  in  every  case  where  one 
has  been  submitted  it  has  been  done  simply  to  please  the  women 
and  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  with  the  full  assurance  that  it  would 
not  be  carried.  Two  conspicuous  examples  of  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  an  amendment  where  it  would  be  likely  to  receive  a 
majority  vote  are  to  be  found  in  California  and  Iowa.  In  the 
former  State  one  went  before  the  electors  in  1896,  and,  although 
the  conditions  were  most  unfavorable  and  the  strongest  possible 
fight  was  made  against  it,  so  large  an  affinnative  sentiment  was 
developed  that  it  was  clearly  evident  it  would  be  carried  on  a 
second  trial.  Up  to  that  time  the  women  of  this  State  had  very 
little  difficulty  in  securing  suffrage  bills,  but  since  then  the  Leg- 
islature has  persistently  refused  to  submit  another  amendment. 
(See  chapter  on  CaUfomia.) 
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111  probably  no  State  is  the  general  sentiment  so  strongly  in 
favor  o£  woman  suffrage  as  in  Iowa,  and  yet  for  the  past  thirty 
years  the  women  have  tried  in  vain  to  secure  from  the  Legisla* 
ture  the  submission  of  an  amendment — simply  an  opportunity  to 
carry  their  case  to  the  electors.  (See  chapter  on  Iowa.)  The 
politics  of  that  State  is  practically  controlled  by  the  great  brew- 
ing interests  and  the  balance  of  power  rests  in  the  German  vote. 
It  is  believed  that  woman  suffrage  wouM  he  detrimental  to  their 
interests  and  they  will  not  allow  it.  Here,  as  in  many  States,  a 
resolution  for  an  amendment  must  be  acted  upon  by  two  succes- 
sive Legislatures.  If  a  majority  of  either  party  should  pass  this 
resolution,  the  enemy  would  be  able  to  defeat  its  nominees  for 
the  next  Legislature  before  the  women  could  get  the  chance  to 
vote  for  them.  In  other  words,  all  the  forces  hostile  to  woman 
suffrage  are  already  enfranchised  and  are  experienced,  active  and 
influential  in  politics,  while  the  women  themselves  can  give  no 
assistance,  and  the  men  in  every  community  who  favor  it  are 
very  largely  those  who  have  not  an  aggressive  political  influence. 
This  very  refusal  of  certain  Legislatures  to  let  the  voters  pass 
upon  the  question  is  the  strongest  possible  indication  that  they 
fear  Uie  result  If  women  could  be  enfranchised  simply  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  their 
benefactors  at  the  same  time  as  the  enemies  would  vote  against 
them,  and  thus  the  former  would  not,  as  at  present,  run  the  risk  of 
pcrbon.il  defeat  and  the  overthrow  of  their  party  by  espousing 
the  cause  of  woman  suff"rage. 

If,  however.  Legislatures  were  willing  to  submit  the  question 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  under  present  conditions,  it  could  be  car- 
ried in  any  large  number  of  States,  as  the  same  elements  which 
influence  legislators  act  also  upon  the  voters  through  the  party 
^'machines."  Amendments  to  strike  the  word  "male'*  from  the 
suffrage  clause  of  the  Constitution  have  been  submitted  by  ten 
States,  and  by  five  of  these  twice — Kansas,  1867-94;  Michigan. 
1874;  Colorado.  1877-93;  Nebraska,  1882;  Oregon.  1884-1900; 
Rhode  Uland.  1886;  Washington,  1889-98;  South  Dakota.  1890- 
98;  California,  1896;  Idaho,  1896.  Out  of  the  fifteen  trials  the 
amendment  has  been  adopted  but  twice — in  Colorado  and  Idaho. 
In  these  two  cases  it  was  indorsed  by  all  the  political  parties  and 
carried  with  their  permission.   Wyoming  and  Utah  placed  equal 
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suffrage  in  the  constitution  under  which  they  entered  Statehood. 
In  both,  as  Territories,  women  had  had  the  full  franchise — in 
Wyoming  twenty-one  and  in  Utah  seventeen  years — and  public 
sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor.    In  the  States  where  the  ques^ 

tioii  was  deicaicd  it  had  practically  no  ])arty  sui)port. 

Aside  from  all  political  hostility,  however,  woman  snffrage 
has  to  face  a  tremendous  opj)osition  from  other  sources.  The 
attitude  of  a  remonstrant  is  the  natural  one  of  the  \  ast  majority 
of  people.  Their  first  cry  on  coming  into  the  world,  it  trans- 
lated, would  be,  "I  object."  They  are  opposed  on  principle  to 
every  innovation,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women.  To  grant  woman  an  equality  with  man  in  the 
affairs  of  life  is  contrary  to  every  tradition,  every  precedent, 
every  inheritance,  every  instinct  and  every  teaching.  The  ac- 
cepL.iiiee  of  this  idea  is  possible  only  to  those  of  especially  pro- 
gressive tendencies  and  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  it  is  yet  too 
soon  to  expect  these  from  the  majority.  If  it  had  been  necessary 
to  have  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  men  in  every  State 
for  women  to  enter  the  universities,  to  control  their  own  prop- 
erty, to  engage  in  the  various  professions  and  occupations,  to 
speak  from  the  public  platform  and  to  form  great  organizations, 
in  not  one  would  they  he  enjoyini^  these  privileges  to-day.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  w  ould  he  equally  true  if  they  had  de- 
pended upon  the  pernn'ssion  of  a  majority  of  women  themselves. 
They  are  more  conservative  even  than  men.  because  of  the  nar- 
rowness and  isolation  of  their  lives,  the  subjection  in  w  hich  they 
always  have  been  held,  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  by  society 
on  those  who  dare  step  outside  the  prescribed  sphere,  and,  strong- 
er than  all,  perhaps,  their  religious  tendencies  through  which  it 
has  been  impressed  upon  them  that  their  subordinate  position 
was  assigned  hy  the  Divine  will  and  that  to  rebel  against  it  is  to 
defy  the  Creator.  In  all  the  L^encrations.  Chnrch.  State  and 
society  have  combined  to  retard  the  development  of  women,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  those  of  every  class  are  narrower,  more 
bigoted  and  less  progressive  than  the  men  of  that  class. 

While  the  girls  are  crowding  the  colleges  now  until  they 
threaten  to  exceed  the  number  of  boys,  the  demand  for  the  higher 
education  was  made  by  the  merest  handful  of  women  and  granted 
by  an  equally  small  number  of  men,  who,  on  the  boards  oi  irus- 
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tees,  were  able  to  do  so,  but  it  would  have  been  deferred  for  dec- 
ades if  it  had  depended  on  a  popular  vote  of  either  men  or 
women.  The  pioneers  in  the  professions  found  their  most  trying 
opposition  from  other  women,  instigated  by  the  men  who  did 
their  thinking  for  them  to  believe  that  the  whole  sex  was  being 
disgraced.  Married  women  almost  universally  were  opposed  to 
laws  which  woukl  give  them  control  of  tlieir  property,  being  as- 
sured by  their  masculine  advisers  that  this  would  deprive  them  of 
tlie  love  and  protection  of  their  husbands.  Public  sentiment  was 
wholly  opposed  to  these  laws  and  no  such  objections  ever  have 
been  made  in  Legislatures  even  to  woman  suffrage  as  were  urged 
against  allowing  a  wife  to  own  property.  The  contest  was  won 
by  the  smallest  fraction  of  women  and  a  few  strong,  far-seeing 
men,  the  latter  actuated  not  alone  by  a  sentiment  of  justice  but 
also  by  ihe  desire  of  preventing  husbands  from  scpiandering  the 
property  which  faiiiers  had  accumulated  and  wished  to  secure  to 
their  daughters,  and  fortunate  indeed  was  it  that  this  action  did 
not  have  to  be  ratified  by  the  voters. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  between  three  and  four  miilion 
women  engaged  in  wage-earning  occupations  outside  of  domestic 
service.  Would  this  be  possible  had  they  been  obliged  to  have 
the  duly  recorded  permission  of  a  majority  of  all  the  men  over 
twenty-one  years  old?  li  the  question  were  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  these  men  to-day  whether  women  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  these  empluvments  and  enter  any  and  all  others, 
would  it  be  carried  in  the  affirmative  in  a  single  State  ? 

And  yet  this  prejudiced,  conservative  and  in  a  degree  ig- 
norant and  vicious  electorate  possesses  absolutely  the  power  to 
withhold  the  suffrage  from  women.  A  large  part  of  it  is  com- 
posed of  foreign<bom  men,  bringing  from  the  Old  World  the 
most  primitive  ideas  of  the  degraded  position  which  properly 
belongs  to  woman.  Another  part  is  addicted  to  habits  with 
which  it  never  would  give  women  the  chance  to  interfere.  Roys 
of  twenty-one  form  another  portion,  fully  imbued  with  a  belief 
in  woman's  inferiority  which  only  experience  can  eradicate. 
Men  of  the  so-called  working  classes  vote  against  it  because  they 
fear  to  add  to  the  power  of  the  so-called  aristocracy.  The  latter 
oppose -it  because  they  think  the  suffrage  already  has  been  too 
widely  extended  and  ought  to  be  curtailed  instead  of  expanded. 
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The  old  fogies  cast  a  negative  ballot  because  they  believe  woman 
ought  to  be  kept  in  her  "sphere/'  and  the  strictly  orthodox  be* 
cause  it  is  not  authorized  by  the  Scriptures.  A  large  body  who 
are  "almost  persuaded/'  but  have  some  lingering  doubts  as  to  the 
"expediency/*  satisfy  their  consciences  for  voting  "no"  by  saying 
tliat  the  women  of  their  family  and  acquaintance  do  not  want  it. 
Thus  is  the  most  valuable  of  human  rights — ^the  right  of  in- 
dividual representation — made  the  football  of  I-epfislatures,  the 
shuttlecock  of  voters,  kicked  and  tossed  like  the  veriest  play- 
thing in  utter  disregard  of  the  vital  fact  that  it  is  the  one  prin- 
ciple above  all  others  on  which  the  Government  is  founded. 

Nevertheless  there  is  abundant  reason  for  belief  that,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  forces  which  are  arrayed  against  it,  this  measure 
could  be  carried  in  almost  any  State  where  the  women  them- 
selves were  a  unit  or  even  very  largely  in  the  majority  in  favor 
of  it.  In  the  indifference,  the  inertia,  the  apathy  of  women  lies 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  enfranchisement.  Investigation 
in  States  where  a  suffrage  amendment  has  been  voted  on  has 
shown  that  practfcally  every  election  precinct  where  a  thorough 
canvass  was  made  and  every  voter  personally  interviewed  by  the 
women  who  resided  in  it,  was  carried  in  favor.  Some  men  of 
course  can  not  be  moved,  but  many  who  never  have  given  the 
subject  any  thought  can  be  set  to  thinking;  while  there  is  in  the 
average  man  a  latent  sense  of  justice  which  responds  to  the  per- 
suasion of  a  woman  who  comes  in  r)erson  and  says,  "I  ask  you  to 
grant  me  the  same  rights  which  you  yourself  enjoy;  I  am  your 
neighbor;  I  pay  taxes  just  as  you  do;  our  interests  are  identical; 
give  me  the  same  power  to  protect  mine  which  you  possess  to 
protect  yours."  A  man  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  hardened 
to  vote  "no"  after  such  an  appeal,  but  if  he  were  let  alone  he 
could  do  so  without  any  qualms.  The  same  situation  obtains  in 
the  family  and  in  social  life.  The  average  man  would  not  vote 
against  <::ranting  women  the  franchise  if  all  those  of  his  own 
family  and  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends  brought  a  strong 
pressure  to  bear  upon  him  in  its  favor.  The  measure  could  be 
carried  against  all  opposition  if  every  clergyman  in  every  com- 
munity would  urge  the  women  of  his  congregation  to  work  for 
it,  assuring  them  of  the  sanction  of  the  church  and  the  blessing 
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of  God,  and  showing  them  how  vastly  it  would  increase  their 
power  for  good. 

Every  privilege  which  has  been  granted  women  has  tended  to 
develop  them,  until  their  influence  is  incomparably  stronger  at 
the  present  time  than  ever  before.  Their  great  organizations 
are  a  power  in  every  town  and  city.  If  these  throughout  a  State 
would  unite  in  a  determined  effort  to  secure  the  franchise,  bring- 
incf  to  bear  upon  legislators  the  demands  of  thousands  of  women, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  yield ;  and  the  same  amount  of  influence 
would  carry  the  amendment  with  the  voters.  But  the  petitioners 
for  the  suffrage  are  in  the  minority.  There  are  many  obvious 
reasons  for  this,  and  one  of  them,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is 
because  so  much  already  has  been  gained.  Woman  in  general  now 
finds  her  needs  very  well  supplied.  If  she  wants  to  work  she  has 
all  occupations  to  choose  from.  If  she  desires  an  education  the 
schools  and  colleges  are  freely  opened  to  her.  If  she  wishes  to 
address  the  public  by  pen  or  voice  the  people  hear  her  gladly. 
The  laws  have  been  largely  modified  in  her  favor,  and  where 
they  might  press  they  are  seldom  enforced.  She  may  accumth 
late  and  control  property ;  she  may  set  up  her  own  domestic  estab- 
lishment and  go  and  come  at  will.  If  the  workingwoman  finds 
herself  at  a  disadvantage  she  has  not  time  and  often  not  ability 
to  seek  the  cause  until  she  traces  it  to  disfranchisement,  and  if 
she  siiould  do  so  she  is  too  helpless  to  make  a  contest  against  it. 
Those  women  who  "have  dwelt,  since  they  were  born,  in  well- 
feathered  nests  and  have  never  needed  do  anything  but  open  their 
soft  beaks  for  the  choicest  little  grubs  to  be  dropped  into  them," 
can  not  be  expected  to  feel  or  see  any  necessity  for  the  ballot 
Nor  will  the  woman  half  way  between,  absorbed  in  her  church, 
her  clubs,  her  charities  and  her  household,  make  the  philosophical 
study  necessary  to  show  that  she  could  do  larger  and  more  elYect- 
ive  work  for  all  of  these  if  she  possessed  the  great  power  which 
lies  in  the  suffrage.  Even  women  of  much  wealth  who  are  not 
idle,  self-centered  and  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  humanity,  but 
are  giving  munificently  for  religious,  educational  and  philanthro- 
pic purposes,  have  not  been  aroused  in  any  large  number  to  the 
necessity  of  the  suffrage,  for  reasons  which  are  evident. 

Reforms  of  every  kind  are  inaugurated  and  carried  forward 
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by  a  minority,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  one  should  prove 
an  exception.    In  not  an  instance  has  a  majority  of  any  class  of 

men  (Jcmanded  the  franchise,  and  there  is  no  precedent  for  ex- 
pecting the  majority  of  women  to  do  so.  It  will  have  to  be 
gained  for  them  by  the  foresicfht.  the  courage  and  the  toil  of  the 
few,  just  as  all  other  privileges  have  been,  and  they  will  enter 
into  posession  with  the  same  eagerness  and  tmanimity  as  has 
marked  their  acceptance  of  the  others. 

With  this  mass  of  prejudice,  selfishness  and  inertia  to  overcome 
is  there  any  hope  of  future  success?  Yes,  there  is  a  hope  which 
amounts  to  a  certainty.  Nothing^  could  be  more  logfical  than  a 
belief  that  where  one  hundred  i^rivileges  have  hecn  opposed  and 
then  ninety-nine  of  them  granted,  the  remaining  one  will  ulti- 
mately follow.  While  women  still  suffer  countless  minor  disad- 
vantages, the  fundamental  rights  have  largely  been  secured  except 
the  suffrage.  This,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  most  difficult  to 
obtain  because  it  is  intrenched  in  constitutional  law  and  because 
it  represents  a  more  radical  revolution  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined. The  softening  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  early  days 
through  the  general  spirit  of  progress  has  been  somewhat  coun- 
teracted by  a  modern  skepticism  as  to  the  supreme  merit  of  a 
democratic  government  and  a  general  disgust  with  the  prevalent 
political  corruption.  This  will  continue  to  react  strongly  against 
any  further  extension  of  the  suffrage  until  men  can  be  made  to 
see  that  a  real  democracy  has  not  as  yet  existed,  but  that  the 
dangerous  experiment  has  been  made  of  enfranchising  the  vast 
proportion  of  crime,  intemperance,  immorality  and  dishonesty, 
and  barring  absolutely  from  the  suffrage  the  great  proportion 
of  temperance,  morality,  religion  and  conscientiousness;  that,  in 
other  words,  the  worst  elements  have  been  put  into  the  ballot- 
box  and  the  best  elements  kept  out.  This  fatal  mistake  is  even 
now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  cher- 
ished an  ideal  of  the  grandeur  of  a  republic,  and  they  dimly  see 
that  in  woman  lies  the  highest  promise  of  its  fulfilment  Those 
who  fear  the  foreign  vote  will  learn  eventually  that  there  are 
more  American-bom  women  in  the  United  States  than  foreign- 
born  men  and  women;  and  tho^c  who  dread  the  ignorant  vote 
will  study  the  statistics  and  see  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
is  much  smaller  among  women  than  among  men. 
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The  cQDSistent  tendency  since  the  right  to  individual  repre- 
sentation was  established  by  the  Revolutionary  War  has  been  to 

extend  iliis  right,  until  now  every  man  in  the  United  States  is 
enfranchised.  While  a  few,  usually  those  who  are  too  exclusive 
to  vote  themselves,  inMst  that  this  is  detrimental  to  the  electorate, 
the  vast  majority  hold  that  in  numbers  there  is  the  safety  of  its 
being  more  difHcult  to  purchase  or  mislead ;  that  even  the  ignorant 
ma}'  vote  more  honestly  than  the  educated;  that  more  knowledge 
and  judgment  can  be  added  through  ten  million  electors  than 
through  five;  and  also  that  by  this  universal  male  suffrage  it  is 
made  impossible  for  one  class  of  men  to  legislate  against  an- 
other class,  and  thus  all  excuse  for  anarchy  or  a  resort  to  force 
is  removed.  Added  to  these  atlv.uitages  is  the  developing  in- 
fluence of  the  ballot  upon  the  individual  himself,  which  renders 
him  more  intelligent  and  gives  him  a  broader  conception  of  jus- 
tice and  liberty.  All  of  these  conditions  must  lead  eventually  to 
the  enfranchising  of  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  citizenship 
without  this  means  of  protection  and  development. 

The  gradual  movement  in  this  direction  in  the  United  States 
is  seen  in  the  partial  extension  of  the  franchise  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  thirty-three  years,  or  within  one  genera- 
tion. During  this  time  over  one-half  of  them  have  conferred 
School  SuUrage  on  women;  one  has  granted  Municipal  SuUiagc  ; 
four  a  vote  on  questions  of  taxation ;  three  have  recognized  them 
in  local  matters,  and  a  nnmlier  of  cities  have  given  such  privileges 
as  were  possible  by  charter.  Since  1890  four  States,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  electors,  have  enfranchised  200,000  women  by 
incorporating  the  complete  suffrage  in  their  constitutions,  from 
which  it  never  can  be  removed  except  by  a  vote  of  women  them- 
selves. During  all  these  years  there  have  been  but  two  retro- 
gressive steps— the  disfranchising  of  the  women  of  Washington 
Territory  in  1888  by  an  unconstitutional  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  dictated  by  the  disreputable  elements  then  in  control ;  and 
the  taking  away  of  the  School  Suffrage  from  all  women  of  the 
second-class  cities  in  Kentucky  by  its  Legislature  of  1902  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  vote  of  colored  women.  In  every 
other  Legislature  a  bill  to  repeal  any  limited  franchise  which  has 
been  extended  has  been  overwhelmingly  voted  down. 

Another  favorable  sign  h  the  action  taken  by  Legislatures  on 
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bills  for  the  full  enfranchisement  of  women.  Formerly  they 
were  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule  and  either  thrown  out 
summarily  or  discussed  in  lan^age  which  the  descendants  of  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  used  it  will  regret  to  read  Now  such 
bills  are  treated  with  comparative  courtesy ;  a  discussion  is  avoid- 
ed wherever  possible,  members  not  wishing  to  go  on  record,  but 
if  forced  it  is  conducted  in  a  respectful  manner;  and,  while  usual- 
ly rejected,  the  opposing  majority  is  small,  in  many  instances  only 
just  large  enough  to  secure  defeat,  and  frequently  nmnlicrs  have 
to  change  their  votes  to  the  negative  as  they  find  the  measure  is 
about  to  be  carried.  Several  instances  have  occurred  in  the  last 
year  or  two  where  the  bill  passed  but  during  the  night  the  party 
whip  was  applied  with  such  force  that  the  affirmative  was  com- 
pelled to  reconsider  its  action  the  next  day.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  even  now  if  members  were  free  to  vote  their  coavictions  a 
bill  could  be  carried  in  many  Legislatures. 

A  most  encouraging  sign  is  the  attitude  of  the  Press.  Al- 
though the  country  pai>ers  occasionally  refer  to  the  suffrage  ad- 
vocates as  hyenas,  cats,  crowing  hens,  bold  wantons,  unsexed 
females  and  dangerous  home-wreckers — expressions  which  were 
common  a  generation  ago — ^these  are  no  longer  found  in  metro- 
politan and  influential  newspapers.  Scores  of  both  city  and 
country  papers  openly  advocate  the  measure  and  scores  of  others 
would  do  so  if  they  were  not  under  the  same  control  as  the  L^- 
islaturcs.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to  secure 
space  in  any  paper  for  woman  suffrage  arguments.  To-day 
several  of  the  largest  in  the  country  maintain  regular  depart- 
ments for  this  purpose,  while  the  report  of  the  press  chairman 
of  the  National  Association  for  1901  stated  that  during  the  past 
eight  months  I75,cxx>  articles  on  the  subject  had  been  sent  to  the 
press  and  a  careful  investigation  showed  that  three-fourths  of 
them  had  been  published.  In  addition  different  papers  had  used 
150  special  articles,  wliile  the  page  of  plate  matter  furnished 
every  six  weeks  was  extensively  taken.  New  York  rcj^orted  400 
papers  accepting  suffrage  matter  regularly;  Pennsylvania,  368; 
Iowa,  253 ;  Illinois,  161 ;  Massachusetts,  107,  and  other  States  in 
varying  numbers.  Since  this  question  is  very  largely  one  of 
educating  the  people,  the  opening  of  the  Press  to  its  arguments 
is  probably  the  most  important  advantage  which  has  been  gained. 
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The  progress  of  public  sentiment  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a 

comparison  of  the  votes  in  those  States  which  have  twice  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  their  constitution  that  would  give  the 
suffrage  to  women.  In  Kansas  such  an  amendment  in  1S67  re- 
ceived 9,070  ayes,  19,857  noes;  in  1894,  95,302  ayes.  130,139 
noes.  The  second  time  it  was  indorsed  by  the  Popuhsts  and 
not  by  the  Republicans,  therefore  the  latter,  who  in  that  State  are 
really  favorable  to  the  meastire,  largely  voted  against  it  in  order 
that  the  Populists  might  not  strengthen  their  party  by  appearing 
to  carry  it,  and  yet  the  percentage  of  opposition  was  considerably 
decreased.  In  Colorado  in  1877  the  vote  stood  6,612  ayes, 
14,055  noes;  in  1893  the  amendment  was  carried  by  35,698  ayes, 
29,461  noes — a  majority  of  6,237.  Oregon  in  1884  gave  1 1,223 
ayes,  28,  [76  noes;  in  1900,  26.265  ayes,  28,402  noes — an  increase 
of  226  opponents  and  15,042  advocates.  The  vote  in  Washing- 
ton in  1889  was  16,527  ayes,  35,917  noes;  in  1898,  20,171  ayes, 
30,497  noes — ^the  opposing  majority  reduced  from  19,396  to 
10,326,  or  aUnost  one-half. 

One  is  logically  entitled  to  believe  from  these  figures  that  the 
question  will  be  carried  in  each  of  those  States  the  next  time  it  is 
voted  on.  It  must  be  remembered  that  women  go  into  all  these 
campaigns  with  no  poHtical  influence  and  practically  no  money, 
not  enough  to  employ  workers  and  speakers  to  make  an  approach 
to  a  thorough  organization  and  canvass  of  the  State :  totally  with- 
out the  aid  of  party  machinery;  with  no  platform  on  which  to 
present  their  cause  except  such  as  is  granted  by  courtesy;  and 
with  no  advocacy  of  it  by  the  speakers  on  the  platforms  of  the 
various  parties.  The  increased  majorities  indicate  solely  that 
men  are  emerging  from  the  bondage  of  tradition,  prejudice  and 
creed,  and  that  when  they  can  escape  from  the  bondage  of  politics 
they  will  grant  justice  to  women. 

The  very  fact  that  women  themselves  are  arousing  from  their 
inertia  to  the  extent  of  organizing  in  opposition  to  what  they 
term  "the  danger  of  havin,^  the  ballot  thrust  upon  them"  shows 
Hfe.  While  their  enrollment  is  infinitesimal  it  has  set  women  to 
thinking,  and  a  number  who  have  signed  the  declaration  that 
they  do  not  want  the  franchise,  have  for  the  first  time  been  com- 
pelled to  give  the  matter  consideration  and  have  decided  that 
they  do  want  it   The  facts  also  that  within  a  few  years  the 
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membership  of  tlie  National  Suffrage  Association  has  doubled; 
that  auxiliaries  1in\e  been  formed  in  every  State  and  Territory; 
that  permanent  headquarters  have  been  established  in  New  York ; 
and  that  the  revenuies  (almost  wholly  the  contributions  of 
women)  have  risen  from  the  $2,000  or  $3,000  per  annum,  which 
it  was  barely  possible  to  secure  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  to  $10,345 
in  1899,  $22,522  in  1900  (  including  receipts  from  Bazar),  $18,- 
290  in  190 1 — these  fact>  arc  indisputable  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  the  sentiment  among  women.  In  this  line  of  progress  must  be 
placed  also  the  thousands  of  other  organizations  containing 
millions  of  women,  which,  although  not  including  the  suffrage 
among  their  objects,  are  engaged  in  efforts  for  better  laws,  civic 
improvements  and  a  general  advance  in  conditions  that  inevitably 
will  bring  them  to  realize  the  immense  disadvantage  of  belonging 
to  a  class  without  poI:ULcil  influence. 

Nothing  could  be  more  illogical  than  the  belief  that  a  republic 
would  confer  every  gift  upon  woman  except  the  choicest  and  then 
forever  withhold  this ;  or  that  women  would  be  content  to  possess 
all  others  and  not  eventually  demand  the  one  most  valuable.  The 
increasing  number  who  are  attending  political  conventions  and 
crowding  mass  meetings  until  they  threaten  to  leave  no  room  for 
voters,  arc  unmistakable  proof  that  eventually  women  themselves 
and  men  also  will  see  the  utter  absurdity  uf  their  disfranchised 
condition.  The  ancient  objections  which  were  tirged  so  forcibly 
a  generation  or  two  ago  have  lost  their  force  and  must  soon  be 
retired  from  service.  The  charge  of  mental  incapacity  is  totally 
refuted  by  the  statistics  of  1900  showing  the  percentage  of  girls 
in  the  High  Schools  to  be  58.36  and  of  boys,  41.64;  the  number  of 
girl  graduates,  39,162;  boys,  22,575;  70  per  cent,  of  the  public 
school  teachers  women;  40,000  women  college  graduates  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  and  30,000  now  in  the  universities, 
with  the  percentage  of  their  increase  in  women  students  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  men,  and  431,153  women  practicing  in 
the  various  professions. 

The  charge  of  business  incompetency  is  disproved  by  the  503.- 
574  women  who  are  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  the 
980,025  in  agriculture  and  the  1,315,890  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits.  Every  community  also  furnishes  its  special 
examples  of  the  aptitude  of  w'omen  for  business,  now^  -that  they 
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are  allowed  a  chance  to  manifest  it  Statistics  show  further  that 
one-tenth  of  the  millionaires  are  women  and  that  they  are  large 
property  holders  in  every  locality.  Whether  they  earned  or  in- 
herited their  holdings,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  taxes  on  billions  of  dollars  without  any  representation. 

The  military  argument — ^that  women  must  not  vote  because 
they  can  not  fight — is  seldom  used  nowadays,  as  it  is  so  clearly 
evident  that  it  would  also  disfranchise  vast  numbers  of  men;  that 
the  value  of  women  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  Government  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  the  men  who  defend  it ;  and  that  there  is  no 
recognition  in  the  laws  by  which  the  franchise  is  exercised  of  the 
slightest  connection  between  a  ballot  and  a  bullet. 

The  most  persistent  objection —  that  if  women  are  allowed  to 
enter  politics  they  will  neglect  their  homes  and  families — ^is  con- 
clusively answered  in  the  four  States  where  they  have  had 
political  rights  for  a  number  of  years  and  domestic  life  still 
moves  on  just  as  in  other  places.  In  two  of  the  four  while  Ter- 
ritories women  had  exercised  the  franchise  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-one  years,  and  yet  a  large  majority  of  the  men  voted  to 
grant  it  perpetually.  Women  do  not  love  their  families  because 
compelled  to  do  so  by  statute,  or  cling  to  their  homes  because 
there  is  no  place  for  them  outside.  This  same  direful  prediction 
was  made  at  every  advanced  step,  but,  although  the  entire  status 
of  women  has  been  changed,  and  they  are  largely  engaged  in  the 
public  work  of  every  community,  they  are  better  and  happier 
wives,  mothers  and  housekeepers  because  they  are  more  intelli- 
gent and  live  a  broader  life.  But  they  are  learna.g,  and  the 
world  is  learning-,  that  their  housekeeping  qualities  should  extend 
to  the  mimicii^ality  and  their  power  of  motherhood  to  the  children 
o£  the  whole  nation,  and  that  these  should  be  expressed  through 
this  very  politics  from  which  they  are  so  rigorously  excluded. 

The  objections  of  the  opponents  have  been  so  largely  confuted 
that  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  compelled  to  make  a  last 
defense  by  declaring:  "When  the  majority  of  women  ask  for 
the  suffrage  they  may  have  it.**  By  this  very  concession  they 
admit  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  withholding  it,  and  in  thus 
arbitrarily  doing  so  they  are  denying  all  representation  to  the 
minority,  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  repul)lican  princi[)les. 
This  is  excused  on  the  groimd  that  the  franchise  is  not  a  "right  ' 
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but  a  privilege  to  be  granted  or  not  as  scorns  best  to  those  in 
power.  This  was  the  Tory  argument  before  the  American  Revo- 
kition.  and,  carried  back  to  its  origin,  it  upholds  "the  divine  au- 
thority of  kings."  The  law  to  put  in  force  the  one  and  only 
amendment  ever  added  to  our  National  Constitution  to  extend 
the  franchise  was  entitled,  "An  act  to  enforce  the  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote;"  and  the  amendment  itself 
reads*  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged."    (See  Chap.  I.) 

The  readers  of  the  present  vohime  will  not  find  such  a  story  of 
cruel  and  relentless  punishment  intlicted  upon  advocates  of  wnmnn 
suffrage  as  is  related  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  History,  but 
the  passing  of  rack  and  thumbscrew,  of  stake  and  fagot,  does  not 
mean  the  end  of  persecution  in  the  world.  Those  who  stand  for 
this  reform  to-day  do  not  tread  a  flower-strewn  path.  It  is  yet 
an  unpopular  subject,  tmder  the  ban  of  society  and  receiving  scant 
measure  of  public  sympathy,  but  it  must  continue  to  be  urged. 
If  the  assertion  had  been  accepted  as  conclusive,  that  a  measure 
which  after  years  of  advocacy  is  still  opposed  by  the  majority 
should  be  dropped,  the  greatest  reforms  of  history  would  have 
been  abandoned.  The  personal  character  of  those  who  represent 
a  cause,  however,  sometimes  carries  more  weight  than  the  num- 
bers, and  judged  by  this  standard  none  has  had  stronger  support 
than  the  enfranchisement  of  women.* 

The  struggle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  the  transference 
of  power  from  one  man  or  one  class  of  men  to  all  men,  it  has  been 
said,  and  while  hut  one  country  in  1800  had  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, in  1900  hfty  had  some  form  of  constitution  and  some 
degree  of  male  sovereignty.  Must  the  Twentieth  Century  be 
consumed  in  securing  for  woman  that  which  man  spent  a  hundred 
years  in  obtaining  for  himself  ?  The  determination  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  righteous  contest  was  thus  expressed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Suffrage  Association  in  her  address  at  the 
annual  convention  of  1902: 

Before  the  attainment  of  equal  rights  for  men  and  women  there 
will  be  years  of  strn<:fq-le  and  disappointment.  \Yc  of  a  yoiincfer 
generation  have  taken  up  the  work  where  our  noble  and  consecrated 
pioneers  left  it.    We,  in  turn,  are  enlisted  for  life,  and  generations 

*For  partial  Hit,  aae  Appendix  —■  Eiiila«at  Advocates  of  Woman  SuSrage. 
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yet  iinhom  will  take  up  the  work  where  w  c  lav  it  down.  So,  throug^h 
centuries  if  need  ho.  the  education  will  coiiunue,  until  a  repfenerated 
race  of  men  and  women  whu  are  equal  before  man  and  God  shall 
control  tiie  destinies  of  the  earth. 

But  have  we  not  reason  to  hope,  in  this  era  of  rapid  fulfihnent 
— ^when  in  all  material  things  electricity  is  accomplishing  in  a  day 
what  required  months  under  the  old  regime^that  moral  progress 
will  keep  jiace?    And  that  as  much  stronger  as  the  electric  power 

has  shown  itself  than  the  coarse  and  heavy  forces  of  the  stone  and 
iron  periods,  so  much  superior  will  prove  the  noblesse  oblige  of 
the  men  and  women  of  tlie  present,  achieving  in  a  generation 
what  was  not  possible  to  the  narrow  selfishness  and  ignorant 
prejudice  of  all  the  past  ages  ? 

A  part  of  the  magnificent  plan  to  beautify  Washington,  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  is  a  colossal  statue  to  American  Woman- 
hood. The  design  embodies  a  great  arch  of  marble  standing  on 
a  base  in  the  form  of  an  oval  and  broken  by  sweeps  of  steps.  On 
either  side  are  large  bronze  panels,  bearing  groups  of  figures. 
One  of  these  will  be  a  - symbolic  design  showing  the  spirit  of 
the  people  descending  to  lay  ottermgs  on  woman's  altar.  Lofty 
pillars  crowned  by  figures  representing  Victory,  are  to  be  placed 
at  the  approaches.  Surmounting  the  arch  will  be  the  chief  group 
of  the  composition,  s3rmbolizing  Woman  Glorified.  She  is  rising 
from  her  throne  to  greet  War  and  Peace,  Literature  and  Art, 
Science  and  Industry,  who  approach  to  lay  homage  at  her  feet. 
Inside  the  arcli  is  a  memorial  hall  for  recording  the  achievements 
of  women. 

How  soon  this  symbol  shall  become  reality  and  woman  stand 
forth  in  all  the  glory  of  freedom  to  reach  her  highest  stature,  de- 
pends upon  the  use  she  makes  of  the  opporttmities  ah  eady  hers 
and  the  fraternal  assistance  she  receives  from  man.  Fearless  of 
criticism,  courageous  in  faith,  let  each  take  for  a  guide  these  in- 
spiring words  which  it  has  been  said  the  Puritan  of  old  would 
utter  if  he  could  speak:  "I  was  a  radical  in  my  day;  be 
thou  the  same  in  thine!  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  old  tyran- 
nies and  heresies  and  struck  for  the  new  liberties  and  beliefs  ;  my 
liberty  and  my  belief  are  doubtless  already  tyranny  and  heresy  to 
thine  age;  strike  thou  for  the  newl" 
Vol.  IV  Won.  STJF.—ili 
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CHAPTER  1. 

WOMAN^S  CONSnTUnONAL  RIGHT  TO  VOTE. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  to  enfranchise  women,  no 
other  method  was  considered  than  that  of  altering  the  constitu- 
tion of  each  individual  State,  as  it  was  generally  accepted  that 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  for  the  siififrag^e  rested 

entirely  with  ihe  States  and  that  the  Naliunal  Con:,liuuion  could 
not  be  invoked  for  this  purpose.  While  the  word  "male"  was  not 
used  in  this  document,  yet  with  the  one  exceiition  of  New  Jersey, 
where  women  exercised  the  full  suffrage  from  the  adoption  of 
its  first  constitution  in  1776  until  1807,  there  is  no  record  of  any 
woman's  being  permitted  to  vote.  At  the  inception  of  the  re- 
public women  were  ahnost  wholly  uneducated;  they  were  un- 
known in  the  industrial  world;  there  were  very  few  property 
owners  among  them;  the  manifold  exactions  of  domestic  duties 
absorbed  all  their  time,  strength  and  interest ;  and  for  these  and 
many  other  causes  they  were  not  public  factors  in  even  the  small- 
est sense  of  the  word.  One  could  readilv  believe  that  the  found- 
ers  of  the  Government  never  imagined  a  time  when  women 
would  ask  for  a  voice  were  it  not  for  the  significant  fact  that 
every  State  constitution,  except  the  one  mentioned  above,  was 
careful  to  put  up  an  absolute  barrier  against  such  a  contingency 
by  confining  the  elective  franchise  strictly  to  *'male"  citizensr^ 
and  there  it  has  stood  impassable  down  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  almost  the  exact  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  be- 
fore the  first  demand  was  made  by  women  for  the  right  to  rep- 
resent ihcnisclvcs-  the  right  for  which  their  forefathers  had 
fought  a  seven-3  ears'  wnr,  and  the  one  wliich  had  been  made  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  Government.  The  complete  story  of  the 
startling  results  which  followed  this  demand  never  has  been  told 
but  once,  and  that  was  when  Vol.  I  of  this  History  of  Woman 
Suffrage  was  written.   It  was  related  then  by  the  two  who  were 
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the  principal  personages  in  a  period  which  tried  women's  souls 
as  they  were  ne\  er  tried  before — Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony.* 

This  movement  for  the  freedom  of  women  was  scarcely 
launched  when  the  long-threatened  Civil  War  t>roke  forth  and 
precipitated  the  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  another  class  whose 
slavery  seemed  far  more  terrible  than  the  servitude  of  white 
women.  The  five  years'  ordeal  which  followed  developed  women 
as  all  the  previous  centuries  had  not  been  able  to  do,  and  when 
peace  reigned  once  more,  when  an  entire  race  had  been  born 
into  freedom  and  the  republic  had  been  consecrated  anew,  the 
whole  status  of  the  American  woman  had  been  changed  and  the 
lines  which  circumscribed  her  old  sphere  had  been  forever  ob- 
literated. Women  were  studying  laws,  constitutions  and  public 
questions  as  never  before  in  all  history,  and,  as  they  saw  millions 
of  colored  men  endowed  with  the  full  prerogatives  of  citizenship, 
they  began  to  ask,  "Am  I  not  also  a  citizen  of  this  great  republic 
and  entitled  to  all  its  rights  and  prix  ileges?" 

Up  to  this  time  the  word  "male  '  never  had  appeared  in  tlie 
Federal  Constitution.  In  1865,  when  the  leaders  among  women 
were  beginning  to  gather  up  their  scattered  forces,  and  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  under  discussion,  they  saw  to  their  amaze- 
ment and  indignation  that  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  in  that 
instrument  this  discriminating  word.  Miss  Anthony  was  the  first 
to  sound  the  alai  ni,  and  Mrs.  Stanton  quickly  came  to  her  aid  in 
the  attempt  to  prevent  this  desecration  of  the  people's  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  thrilling  account  of  their  efforts  to  thwart  this  high- 
handed act,  their  abandonment  in  consequence  by  nearly  all  of 
their  co-workers  before  and  during  the  war,  their  anger  and 
humiliation  at  seeing  the  former  slaves,  whom  they  had  helped  to 
free,  made  their  political  superiors  and  endowed  with  a  personal 
representation  in  Government  which  women  had  been  pilloried  for 
asking — all  this  is  graj^hically  told  in  Vol.  II  of  the  History  of 
Woman  SntTrage,  Chaps.  XVII  and  XX T.  The  story  with 
many  personal  touches  is  also  related  in  the  Life  and  Work  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Chaps.  XV  and  XVI. 

*The  part  of  this  record  with  which  MiM  Anthony  heraelf  wu  directly  connected, 

and  which  comprises  by  far  the  frrcater  portion  of  the  whole,  IS  gIVCn  with  many  pec- 
•onal  incidents  in  her  life  and  Work.  [liusted-Harper.J 
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The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  declared  adopted  July  28, 
l?68.*  and  the  women  felt  that  the  ground  had  been  swept  from 
beneaili  th(  ir  feet,  as  now  the  barriers  opposed  to  their  enfran- 
chisement by  all  the  State  constitutions  had  been  doubly  and 
trebly  strengthened  by  sanction  of  the  National  Constitution, 
The  first  ray  of  encouragement  came  in  October^  1869,  when,  at 
a  State  woman  suffrage  convention  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Francis  Minor,  a  leading  attorney  of  that  city,  declared  that  this 
very  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  enfranchising  colored  men  had 
performed  a  like  service  for  all  women.  His  argument  was  em- 
bodied concisely  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  by  that  convention  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  by  the 
National  Association  at  its  annual  convention  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  next  January: 

Whereas,  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  i.  That  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  American 
citizenship,  however  defined,  are  national  in  character  and  para- 
mount to  all  State  authority. 

2.  That  while  the  Constitution  oi  the  United  States  leaves  the 
qualification  of  electors  to  the  several  States,  it  nowhere  gives  them 
the  right  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  the  elective  franchise  which  is 
possessed  by  any  other  citizen — to  regulate  not  including  the  right 
to  prohibit. 

3.  That,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  T"^nited  States  expressly  de- 
clares that  no  State  shall  niike  or  cnf'  r any  laws  that  shall  a1)ridc:e 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  those 
provtsioas  of  the  several  State  constitutions  which  exclude  women 

^ARTICLE  XIV. 

Scctipn  J.  All  persofw  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  \hc. 
jtiriMliction  thereof,  are  citixcna  of  Ui«  United  Statei  and  of  the  Sute  wherein  they 
retire.  No  State  shall  make  or  cnforoe  any  Uw  whith  ahdl  abrtdge  tli«  prhrflegea  or 
imnrailitkft  of  dtucna;  nor  aliall  mj  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

StcHon  »,  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  Ih*  aeveral  States  according 
to  their  rc^prctivr  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vicc-IVcsuient  of  the  United  States,  in  scntaiivt  s  in 
Congress,  the  Executiv*'  nnd  Tu''ici.>!  t.fficrrs  of  a  Sfnte.  or  the  members  of  the  Legii* 
lature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inh.nbit.iuts  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one 
year*  of  age.  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  n{  representation  therein  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  ciiizetis  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  maS*  dtlaena  twenty^me  yeara  of  tg/t  in  such  State. 
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from  the  franchise  on  account  of  sex  are  violative  alike  of  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

4.  That,  as  the  subject  of  naturalisation  is  expressly  withheld 
from  the  States,  and  as  the  States  clearly  have  no  riLrht  to  deprive 
of  the  franchise  naturalized  citizens,  among  whom  women  are  ex- 
pressly hicluded,  still  more  clearly  have  they  no  right  to  deprive 
native-born  women  citizens  of  the  franchise. 

In  support  of  these  resolutions  various  portions  of  the  National 
Constitution  were  quoted,  including  Article  IV,  Section  2 :  "The 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  he  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
Tnunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States and  Section  4 :  "The 
United  States  shall  g-iuirantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  re- 
publican form  of  government."  Many  other  authorities  were 
cited,  including  numerous  court  decisions,  as  to  the  right  of 
women  to  the  suffrage  now  that  their  citizenship  had  been  clearly 
established  and  the  protection  of  its  pnvil^;es  and  immunities 
guaranteed. 

This  position  was  sustained  by  many  of  the  best  lawyers  in 
the  United  States,  including  members  of  Congress.  The  previous 

May  the  National  W  nnian  Suffrage  Association  liad  been  formed 
in  New  York  City,  and  henceforth  tliis  rig;ht  to  vote  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  made  the  keynote  of  all  its  speeches, 
resolutions,  etc.,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  History  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage, Vol.  II,  Chap.  XXIII. 

For  the  first  time  the  Federal  Constitution  had  defined  the 
term  ^'citizen,"  leaving  no  doubt  that  a  woman  was  a  citizen  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word.  Until  now  there  had  been  but 
one  Supreme  Court  decision  on  this  point — ^that  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  in  1857,  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  which  declared  that  citi- 
zens were  **thc  political  body  who.  accordin^^  to  our  republican 
institutions,  form  the  sovereignty  and  hold  the  power,  and  con- 
duct the  Goverrunent  through  their  representatives."  This 
plainly  had  barred  negroes  and  white  women  from  citizenship. 

At  the  next  general  election,  in  1872,  women  attempted  to  vote 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  some  cases  their  votes  beuig  re- 
ceived, in  others  rejected.*  The  vote  of  Miss  Anthony  was 
accepted  in  Rochester,  i\.  V.,  and  she  was  then  arrested  for  a 

•  Women  also  had  .ittempted  to  vote  m  l<">cal  and  State  elections  in  1870  and 
An  account  of  the  trials  and  decisions  which  followed  will  be  found  in  the  History  of 
Woann  Sttffrm  VoL  II,  Chip.  XXV. 
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criminal  offense,  tried  and  fined  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  at 

Canandaigxia.  by  Associate  Justice  Ward  Hunt  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  There  is  no  more  flagrant  judicial  outrage  on 
record.  The  full  account  of  this  case,  in  which  she  was  refused 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  will 
be  found  in  Vol.  II,  History  of  Woman  Su  ft  rage,  p.  627  and 
following;  also  much  more  in  detail  in  the  Life  and  Work  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  p.  423,  with  her  great  Constitutional  Argu- 
ment delivered  in  fifty  of  the  postoffice  districts  of  the  two 
counties  before  the  trial,  p.  977  and  following. 

The  vote  of  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Minor  was  refused  in  St.-  Louis 
and  she  brought  suit  against  the  inspectors  of  election.  The  case 
was  decided  against  her  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.  She  then  carried  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — Minor  vs.  Happcrsett  et  al. 
No.  182,  October  term,  1874.  The  case  was  argued  by  her  hus- 
band, Francis  Minor,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury it  is  still  believed  that  his  argument  could  not  have  l^een 
excelled.  The  decision  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Waite, 
March  29,  1875,  and  was  in  brief:  "The  National  Constitution 
does  not  define  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens.  The 
United  States  has  no  voters  of  its  own  creation.  The  Constitu- 
tion, does  not  confer  the  right  of  suft i  age  upon  any  one,  but  the 
franchise  must  be  regulated  by  the  States.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  does  nnt  add  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  ui  a 
citizen;  it  simply  furnishes  an  additional  guarantee  m  protect 
those  he  already  has.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  the  States  had  the  power  to  disfranchise 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  These  Amendments,  ratified  by  the 
States,  simply  forbade  that  discrimination  but  did  not  forbid 
that  against  sex.'* 

The  full  text  of  argument  and  decision  will  be  found  in  the 
History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  II,  p.  715  and  following.  In 
making  this  decision  the  Court  was  compelled  to  reverse  abso- 
lutely its  own  finding  of  three  years  previous  in  what  was  known 
as  the  Slaughter  House  Cases  ( 16  Wallace)  which  said  :  "The 
negro  having  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  been  declared  to  be 
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a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  thus  made  a  voter  in  every 

State  in  the  Union."' 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  says:  "The  n'eht  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  No  right  is  conferred  by  this 
amendment.  It  simply  guarantees  protection  for  a  right  already 
existing  in  the  citizen^  and  the  negro  having  been  declared  a 
citizen  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  thus  protected  in  his 
rigfht  to  vote.  But  whence  did  he  obtain  this  right  unless 
from  the  National  Constitution,  which  the  Su])renie  Court  in  the 
Minor  decision  declares  "does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage 
upon  any  one"  ?  Volume  U  of  this  History  of  Woman  Suffrage, 
containing  nearly  i,ooo  pages,  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  recital  of 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  women  to  obtain  and  exercise  the  fran- 
chise through  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  This 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  destroyed  the  last  hope,  although 
it  did  not  shake  the  belief  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement  in  the 
justice  and  legality  of  their  claim. 

A  number  of  the  women  contended  that,  if  the  National  Con- 
stitution did  not  confer  Full  Surtrage,  it  did  at  least  guarantee 
Federal  Suffrage — the  right  to  vote  for  Congressional  Repre- 
sentatives— and  in  this  opinion  they  were  sustained  by  eminent 
lawyers.  The  National  Association,  however,  never  made  an 
issue  of  this  question,  considering  that  it  would  be  useless,  but 
it  has  a  Standing  Committee  on  Federal  Suffrage  empowered  to 
make  such  efforts  in  this  direction  as  it  deems  advisable* 

The  assertion  is  made  that  if  Congres.^  had  no  authority  over 
the  election  of  its  own  members,  it  would  be  wholly  una1)le  to 
perpetuate  itself  should  the  States  at  any  time  decide  that  they 
no  longer  care  to  be  under  the  authority  of  a  central  governing 
body,  and  refuse  to  elect  Representatives.  Many  able  reports 
have  been  made  by  this  Standing  Committee,  and  the  question 
was  clearly  stated  in  an  article  in  The  Arena,  December,  1891, 
by  Francis  Minor,  who  gave  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  a 

'  The  most  cnrnr«!t  ndvucnte^  of  tlic  orirstitutional  ripfht  of  women  to  Federal  Suffrage 
are  Mrs.  Sallie  Clay  Hcniuti.  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Ciura  li.  Colby,  D.  C;  Mrs,  Martha  E.  Root, 
Mich.;  MiM  Sara  Winthrop  Smith,  Conn.  Thejr  have  doM  «  larRc  amount  of  penriitent 
but  meffectiial  work  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  reeognitum  of  this  ri^iti 
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more  thorough  l^;al  exammation,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man. 
He  prepared  the  following  bill  which  was  presented  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  April  25,  1892,  by  the  Hon.  Clarence  D. 
Clark,  member  from  Wyoming: 

AN  ACT  TO  PROTECT  THE  RIGHT  OF  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
REGISTER  AND  TO  VOTE  FOR  MEMBEBS  OF  .THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 

Whereas,  The  right  to  choose  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  without  distinction  of  sex,  but  for  want  of  proper  legislation 
has  hitherto  been  restricted  to  one-half  of  the  people ;  for  the  pur- 
pose, therefore,  of  correcting  this  error  and  of  giving  effect  to  the 
Constitution  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative.'^  of  the 
United  States  uf  America  in  Congress  assembled:  That  at  all 
elections  hereafter  held  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union  for  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  of  either  sex,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to 
register  and  to  vote  for  such  Representatives  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  sex. 

The  argument  for  the  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  this  law 

is  based  partly  on  Article  I  of  the  Federal  Constitution: 

Section  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  hv  the  people  of  the  several 
States:  and  the  electors  in  each  Stnte  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  tiic  mubi  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. 

Section  4.  The  time,  place  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  Le^slature  thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing 
Senators.* 

Congress  is  here  endowed  unquestionably  with  the  right  to 
regulate  the  election  of  Representatives.  James  Madison,  one  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when  asked  the  intention  of  this 

clause,  in  the  \  irginia  convention  of  1788,  called  to  ratify  this 
instrument,  answered  that  the  power  was  reserved  to  Congress 
because  "should  the  people  of  any  State  by  any  means  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  suffrage,  it  was  jufltrefl  proper  that  it 
should  be  remedied  by  the  General  Government,"  [Elliott's 
Debates,  Vol.  II,  p.  266.] 

*  Senator  John  bberman  did  at  one  tune  jntvodlict  •  Wll  for  tldi  pwipoM* 
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Again  Madison  said  in  The  Federalist  (No.  54),  in  speaking' 
of  the  enumeration  for  Representatives : 

The  Federal  Constitution,  therefore,  decides  with  great  propria  t\- 
in  the  case  of  our  slaves  when  it  views  them  in  the  mixed  character 
of  persons  and  property.  This  is  in  fact  their  true  character.  It 
is  the  character  bestowed  on  them  by  the  laws  under  which  they 
live ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these  are  the  proper  criteria ;  be- 
cause it  is  only  under  the  pretext  that  the  laws  have  transfonned 
the  negroes  into  subjects  of  property,  that  a  place  is  disputed  them 
in  the  computation  of  numbers;  and  it  is  admitted  thnt.  if  ^he  laws 
were  to  restore  the  rit^hts  which  have  been  taken  away,  the  negroes 
could  no  longer  be  refused  an  equal  share  of  representation, 
r-  - 

Therefore,  as  women  are  counted  in  the  enumeration  on  which 
the  Congressional  apportionment  is  based,  they  are  legally  en- 
titled to  an  equal  share  in  direct  rcjHc^eiitation. 

In  1884  the  case  of  Jasper  Yarbrough  and  others  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  in  Georgia  for 
preventing  a  colored  man  from  voting  for  a  member  of  Congress, 
was  brought  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  by  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  The  decision  rendered  March  2,  virtually  nul- 
lified that  given  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Minor  in  1875, 
as  quoted  above,  which  held  that  "the  National  Constitution  has 
no  voters,"  for  this  one  declared: 

But  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  right  to  vote  for  a  member  of 

Congress  does  not  depend  on  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  office,  if  it  be  properly  called  an  office,  is  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  by  that  alone.  It  also  declares  how  it  shall  be  filled, 
namely,  by  election.  Its  language  is :  "The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States ;  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 

The  States  in  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  their  own  Legislature,  do  not  do  this  with 
reference  to  the  election  for  members  of  Congress.  Nor  can  they 
prescribe  the  qualifications  for  those  eo  nomine  [by  that  name]. 

They  define  who  are  to  vote  for  the  popular  branch  of  their  own 
Legislature,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  the  same 
persons  shall  vote  for  members  of  Congress  in  that  State. 

It  adopts  the  qualification  thus  furnished  as  the  qualification  of 
its  own  electors  for  members  of  Congress.  It  is  not  true,  therefore, 
thai  the  electors  for  members  of  Congress  oiee  their  ri^ht  to  vote 
to  the  State  laze  in  any  sense  zvhich  makes  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  depend  exclusively  on  the  law  of  the  State, 
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Counsel  for  petitioners  seizing  upon  the  expression  found  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Minor  vs.  Happcrsett,  "that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  confer  the  T\0\t  of 
suffrage  upon  any  one,"  vvitliuui  reference  to  the  connection  in  which 
it  is  used,  insists  that  the  voters  in  tins  case  do  not  owe  their  right  to 
vote  in  any  sense  to  that  instrument.  But  the  Court  was  combating 
the  argument  that  this  right  was  conferred  on  all  citizens,  and  there- 
fore upon  women  as  well  as  men.( !) 

In  opposition  to  that  idea  it  was  said  the  Constitution  adopts,  as 
the  qualification  for  voters  for  members  of  Congress,  that  which 
prevails  in  tiie  State  where  the  voting  is  to  be  done ;  therefore,  said 
the  opinion,  the  right  is  not  definitely  conferred  on  any  person  or 
dass  of  persons  by  the  Constitution  alone,  because  you  have  to  look 
to  the  law  of  the  State  for  the  description  of  the  class.  But  the 
Court  did  not  intend  to  say  that,  when  the  clnss  or  the  person  is 
thus  ascertained,  his  right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Congress  was 
not  fundoint  ntally  based  upon  the  Constitution  zvhich  created  the 
office  of  member  of  Congress,  and  declared  it  should  be  elective,  and 
pointed  to  the  means  of  ascertaining  who  should  be  electors. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  by  its  limitation 
of  the  power  of  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  their  own  elections,  and  by  its  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  United  States  over  that  subject,  clearly 
shows  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  considered  to  be  of  supreme 
Importance  to  the  National  Government  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
left  within  the  exclusive  control  of  the  States, 

In  such  cases  this  Fifteenth  Article  of  amendment  does  proprto 
Z'igore  [hv  its  own  force]  substantially  confer  on  the  ne^ro  the  rii^hf 
to  vote,  and  Conf^ress  has  the  power  to  protect  and  enforce  that 
right.  In  tiie  case  of  United  States  vs.  Happersett,  so  much  relied 
on  by  counsel,  this  Court  said,  in  regard  to  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, that  it  has  invested  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  a 
new  constitutional  right  which  is  within  the  protecting  power  of 
Coi^;Tess.  That  right  is  an  exetnption  from  discrimination  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on  account  of  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

This  new  constitutional  right  was  mainly  designed  for  [male] 
citizens  of  African  descent.  The  principle,  however,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  exercise  of  this  right  is  within  the  power  of  Congress, 
is  as  necessary  to  the  right  of  other  citizens  to  vote  in  general  as  to 
the  right  to  be  protected  against  discrimination. 

This  legal  hair-splitting  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  lay  mind  and  will  be  viewed  by  future  generations  with 
as  much  contempt  as  is  felt  by  the  present  in  regard  to  the  infa- 
mous decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  in 
1857.  If  it  decides  anything  it  is  that  the  right  to  vote  for  Con- 
gressional Representatives  is  a  Federal  right,  vested  in  all  the 
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people  by  the  National  G>nstituttony  and  one  which  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  States  to  regulate.  Therefore,  no  State  has  the 
power  to  deprive  women  of  the  right  to  vote  for  Representatives 

in  Congress. 

Those  who  hold  that  wf  >inen  are  already  entitled  to  Federal 
Suffrage  under  the  National  Constitution,  further  support  their 
claim  by  a  series  of  decisions  as  to  the  citizenship  of  women  and 
the  inherent  rights  which  it  carries.  They  quote  especially  the 
case  of  the  United  States  vs.  KcJIar.  1  he  defendant  was  indicted 
by  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  Illinois  for  illegal  voting  in  a  Con- 
gressional election,  as  he  never  had  been  naturalized.  He  and 
his  mother  were  bom  in  Prussia,  but  came  to  the  United  States 
when  he  was  a  minor,  and  she  married  a  naturalized  citizen. 
The  case  was  tried  in  June,  1882,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
Unitcil  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  by  Absociate 
Justice  Harlan  of  the  U.  S.  Su|»roinc  C<nirt.  who  discharged  the 
defendant.  He  licM  that  the  niotlicT,  hax  inp;^  l)ecume  a  citizen 
by  marriage  while  the  son  was  a  minor,  transferred  citizenship 
to  him.  In  other  words  she  transmitted  a  Federal  Citizenship 
including  the  right  to  vote  which  she  did  not  herself  possess, 
thus  enfranchising  a  child  bom  while  she  was  an  alien.  The 
whole  matter  was  settled  not  by  State  but  by  Federal  authority.'*' 
If  a  mother  can  confer  this  right  on  a  son,  why  not  on  a  daugh- 
ter ?  But  why  does  she  not  possess  it  herself?  The  clause  of  the 
Xaticnal  Constitution  which  established  suffrage  at  the  time  that 
instrument  was  framed,  does  not  mention  the  sex  of  the  elector. 

Tlie  arsrument  fnr  Federal  Suffrage  was  presented  in  a  mas- 
terly manner  before  the  National  Convention  of  1889  by  U.  S. 
Senator  Henry  \\.  Blair  (N.  H.) ;  and  it  was  discns-ed  by  Miss 
Anthony  and  Mrs.  Minor.  See  present  volume,  Chap.  IX. 

From  this  bare  outline  of  the  claim  that  women  already  pos- 
sess Federal  Suffrage,  or  that  Congress  has  authority  to  confer 
it  without  the  sanction  of  the  States,  readers  can  continue  the 
investigation.  Notwithstanding  its  apparent  equity,  the  leaders 
of  the  National  Association,  including  Miss  Anthony  herself, 
felt  convinced  after  the  decision  against  yii's.  Minor  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  expect  from  the  Supreme  Court  any  inter- 

*  Till*  ii  preeltdy  wlnt  wm  done  in  die  cate  of  Sunii  B.  Antiionj  ^bore  referred  to^ 
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pretation  of  the  Constitution  which  would  permit  women  to 
exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  They  had  learned,  however, 
through  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments, that  it  had  been  possible  to  amend  this  document  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enfranchise  an  entire  new  class  of  voters — or  in  other 
words  to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  a  riefht  which  it  seemed 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  they  already  possessed.  As  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  declared  the  negroes  to  be  citizens, 
and  the  Fifteenth  forbade  the  United  States  or  any  State  to  deny 
or  abridge  "the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote,  on 
account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude/'  it  was 
clearly  evident  that  this  right  inhered  in  citizenship.  This  being 
the  case  women  must  already  have  it,  but  as  there  was  no  national 
authority  prohibiting  tlie  States  from  denyinj^  or  abridging  it, 
each  of  them  did  so  by  putting  the  word  "male"  in  its  constitu- 
tion as  a  qualification  for  suflfrage;  just  as  many  of  them  had 
used  the  word  "white"  until  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  by  a  three-fourths  majority  made  this  unconstitu- 
tional. Therefore,  since  the  Mitior  vs.  Happersett  decision,  the 
National  Association  has  directed  its  principal  efforts  to  secure 
from  Congress  the  submission  to  the  several  State  Legislatures 
of  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  which  should  prohibit  disfranchise- 
ment on  account  of  ''sex,"  as  the  Fifteenth  had  done  on  account 

of  ''color/* 

The  association  does  not  discourage  attempts  in  various 
States  to  secure  from  their  respective  Legislatures  the  submission 
of  an  amendment  to  the  voters  which  shall  strike  out  this  word 
"male''  from  their  own  constitutions.  On  the  contrary,  it  as* 
sists  every  such  attempt  with  money,  speakers  and  influence,  but 
having  seen  such  amendments  voted  on  sixteen  times  and  adopt- 
ed only  twice  (in  G>lorado  and  Idaho),  it  is  confirmed  in 
the  opinion  that  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  secure  woman 
suflFrage  will  be  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
In  otiier  words  it  holds  that  women  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
their  case  to  the  selected  men  of  the  Legislatures  rather  than  to 
the  masses  of  the  voters. 

From  1869  until  the  decision  in  the  Minor  case  in  1875,  the 
National  Association  went  before  committees  of  every  Congress 
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with  appeals  for  a  Declaratory  Act  which  would  permit  women  to 
vote  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Since  that  decision  it 
has  asked  for  a  Sixteenth  Amendment.  In  both  cases  it  has 
been  supported  by  petitions  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  names. 

The  ablest  women  this  nation  has  produced  have  presented 
the  arguments  and  pleadings.  Many  of  the  older  advocates 
have  passed  away,  but  new  ones  have  taken  their  place.  It  is  the 
unvarying  testimony  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  who 
have  granted  these  hearings,  that  no  body  of  men  has  appeared 
before  them  for  any  purpose  whose  dignity,  logfic  and  acumen 
have  exceeded,  if  indeed  they  have  equaled,  those  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association.  They  have  been  heard  always  with  re- 
spect, often  with  cordiality,  but  their  ajjpcals  ha\e  fallen,  if  not 
upon  deaf,  at  least  upon  indifferent  ears.  They  have  asked  these 
committees  to  report  to  their  respective  Houses  a  resolution  to 
submit  this  Sixteenth  Amendment.  Sometimes  the  majority  of 
the  committee  has  been  hostile  to  woman  suffrage  and  presented 
an  adverse  report :  sometimes  it  has  been  friendly  and  presented 
one  favorable;  sometimes  there  have  been  an  opposing  majority 
and  a  friendly  minority  report,  or  vice  versa ;  but  more  often  no 
action  whatever  has  been  taken.  Durini,^  these  thirty  years  eleven 
favorable  reports  have  been  made — ^live  from  Senate,  six  from 
House  Committee V* 

In  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Vols.  II  and  HI,  will  be 
found  a  full  record  of  various  debates  which  occurred  in  Senate 
and  House  on  different  phases  of  the  movement  to  secure  suf- 
frage for  women  previous  to  1884,  when  the  present  volume 
begins.    In  1885  Thomas  \V.  Palmer  ga\  e  his  great  speech  in 

•  Ttie  first  report,  in  iF-i.  wn?  signed  by  Representatives  Benjamin  F.  Rutler  (MaiS.) 
and  William  A.  Loughridge  Ua.)-    Histoiy  of  Woman  Suffrage.  Vol-  II,  p.  464- 

The  •eeond,  in  1879,  waa  signed  by  Senators  George  P.  Hoar  (MM8.)i  John  IL 
Mitchell  (Ore.),  Angus  Cameron  (Wis.");    hi.  Vn).  III.  p.  131. 

The  third,  in  i88a,  waa  signed  by  Senators  Elbridge  G.  LApbam  (N.  Y.),  Thomas 
W.  Ferry  <Micb.>,  Henry  W.  Blair  (N.  H.),  Henry  B.  Anthony  (R.  I.):  M.,  i».  aji. 

The  fMnrt!i,  ill  w.^s  silmuiI  liy  Rf  pr.'scntativc  John  TV  WlitU-  fK\.1:     T'l  .  p.  263. 

For  the  fifth  and  sixth,  in  1884,  sec  Chap.  Ill  of  present  volume;  for  the  sevendi 
and  eighth,  in  1886,  Id.,  Chap.  V.  (See  also.  Chap.  VI.):  for  the  ninth  and  tendi.  in 
1890*  Id.,  Chap.  X:  for  the  eleventh,  in  1892,  Id.,  Chap.  XII. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  from  1879  to  1891,  inclusive.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  waa 
enabled  to  spend  the  congressional  sea.son  in  Washiniirton  [see  pp.  188,  3^6],  and  during 
djis  time  nine  of  thtac  eleven  favorable  reports  were  made. 

For  adverse  reports  see  History  of  Woman  SuffraRc:  1871,  Vol.  IT,  p.  461;  187R,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  112;  1883,  Id,,  p.  337;  1884,  present  volume.  Chap.  Ill  (sec  also,  Chap.  VI);  189a, 
Id..  Cbap.  XII;  1894*  I<L.  Chap.  XIV}  1896,  Id..  Chap.  XVI. 
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the  United  States  Senate  in  advocacy  of  their  enfranchise- 
ment; and  in  1887  occurred  the  first  and  only  discussion  and 
vote  in  that  body  on  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  for  this  purpose, 
both  of  which  are  described  liercin  under  their  respective  dates. 

In  the  following  chapters  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association  since 
1883,  and  of  the  American  until  the  two  societies  united  in  1890, 
with  many  of  the  resolutions  and  speeches  for  which  these  meet- 
ings have  been  distinguished.  They  contain  also  portions  of  the 
addresses,  covering  every  phase  of  this  subject,  made  at  the 
hearings  before  Congressional  Committees,  and  the  arguments 
advanced  for  and  against  woman  suffrage  in  the  favorable  and 
adverse  report*^  of  these  committees,  thus  presenting  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Readers  who  follow  the  story  will  be  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  very  considerable  progress  which  has  been 
made  toward  obtaining  the  franchise  is  due  to  the  unceasing 
and  long-continued  efforts  of  this  association  far  more  than  to 
all  other  agencies  combined;  and  that  the  women  who  compose 
this  body  have  demonstrated  their  capacity  and  their  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  Government  infinitely  beyond  any  class  to  whom  it 
has  been  granted  since  the  republic  was  founded. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

'    THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE  GONVENTION  OF  1884. 

The  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention  on  record  was  held  in 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1848;  the  second  in  Satem,  O.,  in 
April,  1850;  the  tliird  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  October,  1850. 
By  this  time  the  movement  for  the  civil,  educational  and  political 
rigfhts  of  women  was  fully  initiated,  and  every  year  tlienceforth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  national  conventions  were  held 
in  various  States  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  question  and 
creating  a  favorable  public  sentiment.  These  were  addressed 
by  the  ablest  men  and  women  of  the  time,  and  the  discussions 
included  the  whole  scope  of  women's  wrongs,  which  in  those 
days  w  ere  many  and  grievous. 

Immediately  after  the  war  the  political  disabihties  of  the  nej^ro 
man  were  so  closely  akin  to  iho>c  of  all  women  that  tlic  advo- 
cates of  universal  suffrage  organized  under  the  name  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Association.  The  "reconstruction  period."  how- 
ever, engendered  so  many  differences  of  opinion,  and  a  platform 
so  broad  permitted  such  latitude  of  debate,  the  women  soon 
became  convinced  that  their  own  cause  was  being  sacrificed. 
Therefore  in  May,  1869,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Aiuliony,  the  National  Woman 
SuffraiGfe  Association  was  formed  in  Xcw  York  Citv,  having  for 
its  sole  object  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  From  this  time 
it  held  a  convention  in  Washington,  D.  C,  every  winter. 

The  above-mentioned  associations  and  conventions,  as  well  as 
the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  formed  at  Oeve- 
land,  O.,  in  November,  1869,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Lucy 
Stone,  are  described  in  detail  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 
History.  The  present  voIuuk  bcf^ins  with  the  usual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  in  Wasiiington  in  1884.   This  place 
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was  selected  for  a  twofold  purpose :  because  here  a  more  cosmo- 
politan audience  could  be  secured  than  in  any  other  city,  includ- 
ing representatives  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  because  here  the  association  could 
carry  directly  to  the  only  tribunal  which  had  power  to  act,  its  de- 
mand for  a  submission  to  the  State  Legislatures  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  which  should  forbid  disfran- 
chisement on  account  of  sex.  During  each  of  these  conventions 
it  was  the  custom  for  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  to 
grant  hearings  to  the  leading  advocates  of  this  proposition. 

The  Sixteenth  of  these  annual  conventions  met  in  Lincoln 
Hall,  in  response  to  the  usual  Call,*  March  4,  1884,  continuing 
in  session  four  days.f 

On  the  evening  before  the  convention  a  handsome  reception 
was  given  at  the  Riggs  House  by  Charles  W.  and  Mrs.  Jane 
H.  Spoiford  to  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony^  which  was  attended  by 
several  hundred  prominent  men  and  women.  Delegates  were 
present  from  twenty-six  States  and  Territories.!  Miss  Anthony 
was  in  the  chair  at  the  opening  session  and  read  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Stanton,  who  was  detained  at  home,  in  which  she  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  Wendell  Phillips,  the  staunch  defender  of  the 
rights  of  women,  who  had  died  the  preceding  month. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Clay,  in  speaking  of  the  work  in  her  State,  said : 

In  talking  to  a  Kentuckian  on  the  subject  of  woman's  right  to 
qualify  under  the  law,  you  have  to  batter  down  his  self-conceit  that 

•The  Call  ended  an  follows:  "The  satisfactory  results  of  Unrestricted  Suffrage  for 
Women  in  Wyoming  Territory,  of  School  Suffrage  in  twelve  States,  of  Municipal  and 
School  Suffrage  in  England  and  Scotland,  of  Municipal  and  Parliamentary  Suffrage 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  the  recent  triumph  in  Washington  Territory;  also  the  con* 
slant  agitation  of  the  suffrage  question  in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  the  de> 
mands  that  women  are  everywhere  making  for  larger  liberties,  are  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times.  This  is  the  supreme  hour  for  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  tu  dcdicatt:  tlieir  time  and  money  to  the  success  of  this  movement, 
and  by  their  generous  contributions  to  strengthen  tiioae  upon  whom  rests  the  reiponti> 
bility  of  canTiag  iitmnxd  this  beneficent  reform. 

"EuZABETR   Cadv  Stanton,  President. 

**SiTiAif  B.  Amtboiiy,  Viee-Pres't  at  Large. 

"May  Wright  Sbwall.  Ch.  Ex.  Committee: 

"Janb  H.  Spofforp.  Treasurer." 

fTbe  report  of  this  convention,  edited  by  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Stanton,  is  the 
moat  complete  of  any  ever  isaucd  by  the  aModation  and  has  been  placed  in  moat  of 
the  pablle  librarica  of  the  Vnittd  States. 

t  A  list  of  delci^atcs  and  those  making  State  npmti  from  year  to  year  will  be  found 
in  the  last  cliapUr  of  tlie  Appendix. 
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he  IS  jttst  and  generous  and  chivalric  toward  woman*  and  that  she 
can  not  possibly  need  other  protection  than  he  gives  her  with  his 
own  right  arm — while  lie  forgets  that  it  is  from  man  alone  woman 

needs  protection,  and  often  does  she  need  the  right  to  protect  herself 
from  the  avarice,  brutality  or  neglect  of  the  one  nearest  to  her. 
The  only  remedy  for  her,  as  for  man  himself,  in  this  repuhlic,  is  the 
ballot  in  her  hand.  He  thinks  he  is  generous  to  woman  when  he 
supplies  her  wants,  forgetting  that  he  has  first  robbed  her  by  law 
of  all  her  property  in  marriage,  and  then  may  or  may  not  give  her 
that  which  is  her  own  by  right  of  inheritance.   .   .  . 

A  mother,  legally  so,  has  no  right  to  her  child,  the  husband  hav- 
ing the  riqht  to  will  it  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  even  to  will  away 
from  tlie  mother  the  unborn  child  at  his  death.  The  wife  does  not 
own  her  own  property,  personal  or  real,  unless  given  for  her  sole  use 
and  benefit.  If  a  husband  may  rent  the  wife's  land,  or  use  it  during^ 
his  life  and  hers,  and  take  the  increase  or  rental  of  it,  and  after  her 
death  still  hold  it  and  deprive  her  children  of  its  use,  which  he  does 
by  curtesy,  and  if  she  can  not  make  a  will  and  bequeath  it  at  her 
death,  then  I  say  she  is  robbed,  and  insulted  in  tlie  harpj-ain.  by  sncli 
so-called  ownership  of  land.  "A  woman  tleein"-  from  her  husband 
and  seeking  refuge  or  protection  in  a  neigiibor  s  lionse,  the  man 
protecting  her  makes  himself  liable  to  the  husband,  who  can  recover 
damages  by  law."  "If  a  husband  refuse  to  sue  for  a  wife  who  has 
been  slandered  or  beaten,  she  can  not  sue  for  herself."  These  are 
Kentucky  laws. 

Mrs.  TTarriettc  R.  Shattuck  closed  her  record  for  Massa- 
chusetts by  saying:  "The  dead  wall  of  indifference  is  at  last 
broken  down  and  the  women  'remonstrants/  by  their  active  re- 
sistance to  our  advancing  progress,  are  not  only  turning  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  our  direction  and  making  the  whole 
community  interested,  but  also  are  paving  the  way  for  future 
political  action  themselves.  By  remonstrating  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  aiid  entered  into  pohtics." 

Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway  gave  a  full  report  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Oregon,  and  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the  success  of  the 
pending  suffrage  amendment.*  This  was  followed  later  by  a 
strong  address.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Sallie  Chv  Ben- 
nett (Ky.).  Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier  (N.  Y.)  spoke  briefly,  say- 
ing that  for  eleven  years  her  parlor  had  been  opened  each  month 
for  suffragre  meetings,  and  that  "this  question  is  the  foundation 
of  Chri.siianity ;  for  Christians  can  look  up  and  truly  say  *Our 
Father'  only  when  they  can  treat  each  other  as  brothers  and  sis- 

•  The  history  of  Uic  work  in  t!ic  vnrious  State*;,  ns  rtetn'Vd  more  or  less  folly  io  thCM 
reports  from  year  to  year,  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  State  chapters. 
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ters.**  Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  (N.  Y.)  gave  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress on  The  Outlook,  answering  the  four  stock  questions:  Why 

do  not  more  women  ask  for  the  ballot  ?  Will  not  voting"  destroy 

the  womanly  instincts?  Will  not  women  be  cuutaininated  by 
going  to  the  polls?  Will  they  not  take  away  employment  from 
men? 

At  the  opening  of  the  evening  session  Miss  Anthony  read  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett  of  England,  and  an  ex- 
tract from  a  recent  speech  by  her  husband,  Henry  Fawcett,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  Postmaster  General,  strongly  advocating 
the  removal  of  all  political  disabilities  of  women.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Boynton  Harbert  (Ills.)  spoke  on  The  Statesmanship  of 
Women,  citing  illustrious  examples  in  all  parts  01  the  world. 
Mrs.  Lillie  Devereiix  Blake  (N.  Y.)  gave  a  trenchant  and 
humorous  speech  on  The  Unknown  Quantity  in  Politics,  show- 
ing the  indirect  influence  of  women  which  unfortunately  is  not 
accompanied  with  responsibility.  She  took  up  leading  candidates 
and  their  records,  criticising  or  commending ;  illustrated  how  m 
every  department  women  are  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  closed 
as  follows: 

Tt  is  better  to  have  the  power  of  self -protection  than  to  depend 
on  any  man,  whether  he  be  the  Governor  in  his  chair  of  State,  or 
the  hunted  outlaw  wandering  through  the  night,  hungry  and  cold 
and  with  murder  in  his  heart.  We  are  tired  of  the  pretense  that  we 

have  special  privileges  and  the  reality  that  we  have  none;  of  the 

fiction  that  we  arc  queens,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  subjects;  of  the 
symbolism  which  exalts  our  sex  but  is  only  a  meaningless  mockery. 
We  demand  that  these  shadows  shall  take  substance.  The  coat  of 
arms  of  the  State  of  New  York  represents  Liberty  and  Justice  sup- 
porting a  shield  on  which  is  seen  the  sun  rising  over  the  hills  that 
guard  the  Hudson.  How  are  justice  and  liberty  depicted?  As  a 
jxjlice  judge  and  an  independent  voter?  Oh,  no;  as  two  noble  and 
lovely  women  f  What  an  absurdity  in  a  State  where  there  is  neither 
liberty  nor  justice  for  any  woman!  We  ask  that  this  symbolism 
shall  assume  reality,  for  a  redeemed  and  enfranchised  womanhood 
wiU  be  the  best  safeguard  of  justice. 

Mrs.  Blake  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Martha  McClellan  Brown, 
of  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College,  who  spoke  on  Disabilities  of 
Woman.  Miss  Anthony  read  the  report  from  Missouri  by  Mrs. 
Virginia  L.  Minor,  who  strongly  supported  her  belief  in  the  con- 
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stitutional  right  of  women  to  ilic  franchise.  A  letter  of  greeting 
was  read  from  Miss  Fannie  M.  Bagby,  manag^ing  editor  St.  Louis 
Chronicle;  Miss  Phoebe  W.  G>uzins  (Mo.)  gave  a  brilliant  ad- 
dress entitled  What  Answer? 

At  the  evening  session  the  hall  was  crowded.  The  speech  of 
Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood  (D.  C),  the  first  woman  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  severe  criticism  on  the 
dii.fraiichising  of  the  women  in  Utah  as  proposed  hy  bills  now 
before  Congress.  It  was  a  clear  and  strong  legal  argument 
which  would  be  marred  hy  an  attempt  at  (luotation. 

In  an  address  on  Women  Before  tiie  Law,  the  report  says : 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar  of  Indiana  traced  the  development  of 

htmian  liberty  as  shown  in  the  history  of  the  ballot,  which  was  at 
first  given  to  a  certain  class  of  believers  in  orthodox  relicfions,  then 
to  property  holders,  then  to  all  white  men.  She  showed  liow 
class  leifislation  had  been  £::radiially  done  awav  with  by  allowing 
believer  and  unbeliever,  rich  and  poor,  white  and  black,  to  vote  un- 
questioned and  unhindered,  and  as  a  result  of  this  onward  march 
of  justice,  the  last  remaining  form  of  class  lecrislation.  now  shown 
by  the  sex  ballot,  must  pass  away.  She  declared  the  sex-line  to  be 
the  lowest  standard  upon  which  to  base  a  privilege  and  unworthy 
the  civilization  of  the  present  time.  She  answered  many  of  the 
popular  objections  to  woman  suffrage  by  showing  that  if  education 
were  to  be  made  the  test  of  the  ballot,  women  would  not  be  the  dis- 
franchised class  in  America,  as  three-fifths  of  all  graduates  from 
the  public  schools  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  women.  If  moral- 
ity were  to  be  made  a  test,  women  would  <lo  more  votincf  than  men. 
The  rat  in  of  law-abidinqf  women  to  men  is  as  one  to  every  103;  of 
drunken  women  to  drunken  men,  one  to  every  1,000.  Reasoning 
from  these  facts,  if  sobriety,  virtue  and  intelligence  were  necessary 
qualifications,  women  enfranchised  would  largely  reflect  these  ele- 
ments in  the  Government. 

At  noon  on  March  6  the  delec^ates  were  courteously  received 
at  the  White  I  louse  by  President  Chester  A,  Arthur. 

During  the  afternoon  session  the  Pennsylvania  report  was  pre- 
sented by  Edward  M.  Davis,  son-in-law  of  Lucretia  Mott,  and 
an  exhaustive  account  of  Woman's  Work  in  Philadelphia  by 
Mrs.  Lucretia  L.  Blankenburg.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Wait  (Kas.)  was  read  by  Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Ellsworth,  who  closed 
with  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Wait  and  a  poem  dedicated  to  Kansas. 

The  g-uest  of  the  convention,  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Wellstood  of 
Edinburgh,  presented  a  report  made  by  Miss  Eliza  Wigham, 
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secretary  of  the  Scotland  Suffrage  Association,  prefaced  with 
some  earnest  remarks  in  which  she  said : 

To  those  who  are  sittins^  at  ease,  foldinpf  their  hands  and  sweetly 
saying:  "I  have  all  the  rights  I  want,  why  should  I  trouble  about 
these  matters?"  let  me  quote  the  burning  words  of  the  grand  old 
prophet  Isaiah,  which  entered  into  my  soul  and  stirred  it  to  action : 
"Rise  up,  ye  women  that  are  at  ease;  hear  my  voice,  ye  careless 
daughters,  give  ear  unto  my  speech ;  many  days  shall  ye  he  troubled, 
ye  careless  women,  etc."  It  is  just  because  we  fold  our  hands  and 
sit  at  ease  that  so  many  of  our  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures  are 
leading  lives  of  misery,  want,  sin  and  shame. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  (Ind.)  delivered  a 
beautiful  address  on  Forgotten  Women,  which  she  closed  with 
these  w^ords :  "It  was  not  a  grander  thing  to  lead  the  forlorn 
hope  in  1776,  not  a  grantler  thing  to  strike  the  shackles  from  the 
black  slaves  in  1863,  than  it  would  be  in  1884  to  carry  a  presi- 
dential caiiq>aign  on  the  basis  of  Political  Equality  to  Women. 
The  career,  the  fame,  to  match  that  of  Washington,  to  match  that 
of  Lincoln,  awaits  the  man  who  will  espouse  the  cause  of  for- 
gotten womanhood  and  introduce  that  womanhood  to  political 
influence  and  political  freedom.*' 

Interesting  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Haggart 
(Tnd.V  Why  Do  Not  Women  Vote?  and  by  the  Rev.  Phebe  A. 
H  ana  ford,  pastor  of  the  Second  Universalist  Church,  Jersey 
City,  on  New  Jersey  as  a  Leader — the  first  to  grant  suffrage  to 
women.  They  voted  from  1776  until  the  L^slature  took  away 
the  right  in  1807. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  last  day  Mrs.  Lizzie  D.  Fyler, 
a  lawyer  of  Arkansas,  gave  an  extended  resume  of  the  legal  and 
educational  position  of  women  in  that  State,  which  was  shown  to 
be  in  adxance  of  many  of  the  eastern  and  western  States. 
George  W.  Clark,  one  of  the  old  Abolition  singers  contempo- 
raneous w^ith  the  Hutchinsons,  expressed  a  strong  beliti  in  wo- 
man suffrage  and  offered  a  tribute  of  song  to  Wendell  Phillip*^. 
Brief  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  (la.)  and 
Mrs.  Morrison  ( Mass.).  A  letter  of  greeting  was  read  from  the 
corresponding  secretary,  Rachel  G.  Foster,  Julia  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Foster  ( Penn. ) ,  written  in  Florence,  Italy.  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilkey 
Rogers  described  School  SuUragt;  in  Lansingburgh,  X.  V. 
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An  eloquent  address  was  made  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Hallowell 
Miller  (Md.),  in  which  she  said: 

There  are  a  jsrreat  many  excellent  people  in  the  world  who  are 
stronsfly  jirejufliced  aefain«t  what  they  <k>iL;naie  *  isnis,"  but  who  are 
always  glad  <){  any  upjiuriunity  uf  serviiii;;  God,  as  they  express  it. 
I  ask  what  can  finite  bein&rs  do  to  serve  Omnipotence  unless  it  be  to 
exert  all  their  powers  for  the  good  of  humanity,  for  the  uplifting 
of  man»  which,  if  aught  of  ours  could  do,  must  rejoice  our  Creator. 
When  we  sec  more  thrin  onr-Iialf  of  tlie  ndult  hitman  fannly — reri- 
S"nal)ly  industrious  and  intelliLrent,  if  we  make  fur  ihcin  no  lary:er 
clami.  and  certainly  the  ratson  d'etre  of  the  other  half — called  to  ac- 
count by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  held  in  strict  obedience  to  them 
without  the  slightest  voice  in  their  making,  with  neither  form  nor 
shadow  of  representation  before  State  or  country,  do  w  e  not  see  that 
there  re<r<  uv^n  the  entire  race  a  stiufma  that  materialist  and  idealist, 
agnostic  and  churchman,  should  each  and  all  hasten  to  reniove? 

**]]chold,  the  fields  are  white  unto  harvest,  but  the  lahnrcrs  are 
few  !"  How  can  it  be  longer  tolerated  that  the  wives  anil  mothers, 
the  sisters  and  daughters,  of  a  land  claiming  the  highest  degree  of 
civihzation  and  boasting  of  freedom  as  its  watchword,  should  still 
rank  before  the  law  with  criminals,  idiots  and  slaves?  I  feel  as 
c^'iifident  as  I  (l)  <'f  my  existence,  that  the  apathy  wliich  we  are  now 
figluincr  at^ainst,  esjjecially  among  cur  dwn  sex.  springs  mainly 
from  want  of  thought ;  the  women  of  culture  throughout  the  country 
placidly  accept  the  comfortable  conditions  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. They  receive  without  question  the  formulated  theories  of 
woman's  sphere  as  they  accept  the  formulated  theories  of  the  ortho- 
dox religion'^  into  v\!iieh  th«'v  may  chance  to  have  been  bom:  occa- 
sionally an  original  thinkv  r  ^irps  out  of  the  ranks  and  finds  herself 
after  a  while  with  a  few  I  'lluu  ers.  They  remain  but  lew,  however, 
for  it  is  too  much  trouble  tu  think. 

At  the  evening  session  the  Rev.  Florence  KoUock  (Ills.)  spoke 
on  The  Ethics  of  Woman  Suffrage,  saying  in  part: 

By  what  moral  right  stands  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  that 
infringes  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  womanhood,  that  prohibits 
a  mother  from  the  full  discharge  <>f  the  duties  of  her  sacred  office, 
as  all  are  prohibited  through  the  law  that  forbids  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing:-  their  whole  moral  strencrth,  influence  and  convic- 
tions against  tlie  eNi>tence  and  trrowth  of  social  and  itoiitieal  iniqui- 
ties and  in  dcien^^e  ul  truth  ami  purity  ?  The  great  evils  of  our  day 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  all,  regardless  of  moral  principles  or  sex» 
suffer  from  their  effects,  proving  clearly  that  all  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion in  these  matters,  and  the  fact  that  one  human  being  suffers  from 
an  evil  cnrnes  with  it  the  liiL;he>t  authority  to  remove  that  evil. 

The  sil«  i!i  influence  of  w(Hnan  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired 
good  of  humanity,  has  faiKd  to  bring  about  the  needed  moral  re- 
forms, and  all  observing  persons  arc  ready  to  concede  that  posing 
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is  a  weak  way  of  combating  giant  evils — that  attltudism  can  not  take 
the  place  of  activity.  To  suppress  the  full  utterance  of  the  moral 
convictions  of  tlmse  who  so  largely  mold  the  character  of  the  race  is 
a  crime  agumst  humanity,  against  progress,  against  God. 

Mrs.  Shattttck,  in  discussing  the  question,  said : 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  race  that  the 

manly  and  womanly  elements  shall  he  side  by  side  in  nil  walks  of 
life,  and  the  fact  that  our  social  status,  our  literature  and  our  educa- 
tional systems  have  been  (greatly  improved  hy  woman's  co-()])eration 
With  man,  points  to  the  eternal  truth  that  man  and  woman  must  work 
hand  in  hand  in  the  State  also»  in  order  that  it  shall  be  uplifted  and 
saved.  Woman  herself  will  not  be  harmed  by  the  ballot,  for  the 
acquisition  of  greater  responsibilities  improves  and  not  degrades 
the  recipient  thereof.  If  the  ballot  has  made  man  worse  it  will  make 
woman  worse,  and  not  otherwise.  Whoever  studies  the  history  of 
the  race  from  ai;e  to  age  and  nation  to  nation  finds  the  world  has 
advanced  and  not  retrograded  by  giving  resjxjnsibility  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  opposition  to  woman  sufna^  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
foundation-stone  of  this  republic,  which  is  self-representation  by 
means  of  the  ballot.  At  the  bottom  of  this  opposition  is  a  subtle  dis- 
trust of  American  institutions,  an  idea  of  "restricted  sufFrat^c"  which 
is  creeping  into  our  republic  through  so^alled  aristocratic  channels. 

A  distinguishing:^  feature  of  this  convention  was  the  large  num- 
ber of  (ctters  and  reports  sent  from  abroad,  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  had  spent  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  Europe,  making  the  acquaintance  and  arousing 
the  interest  of  foreign  men  and  women  in  the  status  6f  the  suf- 
frage question  in  the  United  States.  Among  these  letters  was 
one  from  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  in  which  she  said :  "The 
final  and  complete  emancipation  of  our  sex  ere  lone:.  I  think,  is 
al)>ohitely  certain.  All  is  ^oins;-  well  here  and  I  hope  with  you 
in  America:  and  with  all  my  heart,  dear  Miss  Anthony,  I  wish 
you  and  the  woman's  convention  trium])liant  success." 

Miss  Jane  Cobden,  daughter  of  Richard  Cobden,  said  in  the 
course  of  her  letter :  "I  feel  all  the  more  certain  of  the  right- 
eotisness  of  the  work  in  which  I  am  so  much  engaged,  because  I 
know  from  words  spoken  and  written  by  my  father  as  far  back 
as  1845,  th^^  living  at  the  present  day  I  should  have 

had  his  sympathy.  He  was  nothing  if  not  consistent,  and  so  he 
said  in  a  speech  delivered  in  T^ondon  that  year  on  Free  Trade: 
'There  are  many  ladies  present,  I  am  happy  to  say.    Now  it  is  a 
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very  anomalous  and  singular  fact  that  they  can  not  vote  them- 
selves and  yet  they  have  the  power  of  conferring  votes  upon 
other  people.  I  wish  they  had  the  f ranchise^  for  they  would  often 
make  a  much  better  use  of  it  than  their  husbands.' " 

Miss  Caroline  Ashwrst  Big^gs,  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Englishtvoman's  Rci  icw,  bcnt  a  full  report  of  the  situation  in 
England.  There  was  a  letter  of  greeting  also  from  Miss  T.yilia 
Becker,  editor  of  the  Women's  Suifrairc  Journal  and  member 
of  the  Manchester  School  Board.  John  P.  Thomasson  and  Peter 
A.  Taylor,  members  of  Parliament,  favored  woman  suffrage  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  latter  saying:  "Justice  never  can  be 
done  to  the  rising  generations  till  the  influence  of  the  mother  is 
freed  from  the  ignominy  of  exclusion  from  the  greafe  political 
and  social  work  of  the  day/'  Mrs.  Thomasson,  daughter  of 
Margaret  Bright  Lucas,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  known  as  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  women's  suffrage  movement  in  England,  also 
sent  cordial  good  wishes.* 

The  w  ife  of  Jacoh  Bright,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
Married  W  omen  s  Property  Bill,  presented  a  review  of  present 
suffrage  laws;  his  sister,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Bright  McLaren,  wife  of 
Duncan  McLaren.  M.  P..  and  the  great  Abolitionist.  "Mrs.  £liza> 
beth  Pease  Nichol  of  Edinburgh,  sent  long  and  valuable  letters. 
Mrs.  McLaren  wrote : 

I  was  in  Exeter  Hall.  London,  on  the  day  our  Parliament  assem- 
bled;  a  prayer-nu  (  liiiiE:^  was  held  there  the  vvhule  of  that  day.  Earn- 
est were  the  inlerco.iions  that  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  might  be 
influenced  to  repeal  every  vestige  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts ; 
and  the  women  espt  <  i ally  prayed  that  our  men  might  be  led  to  send 
rei)resentatives  to  Parliament  of  much  higher  morality  than  SUCh 
Acts  t<--t!t]i  'l  in.  and  that  tlic  eve«i  of  the  women  their  eonntrv 
might  be  upkncd  tn  ^ct.'  tlu'  iin'(|uit\-  of  <;ii.-li  lrL;!<lation.  1  venture 
to  express  that  the  burden  ol  uiv  prayer  had  been,  whilst  silting  in 
that  meeting,  that  the  eyes  of  the'  women  there  assembled,  and  of  the 
women  throughout  our  country,  might  be  opened  to  see  that  we  could 
not  expect  men  who  did  not  consider  morality  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  their  own  rhararter.  to  reirard  it  as  needful  for  the  men 
who  were  to  represent  them  in  Parliament;  that  we  needed  a  new 

*T^era  were  reeehrcd  from  S.  Alfred  Steintiial,  treasurer  of  tbe  Manchester  toeicty: 

r.   Henrietta  nioniber  of  the   London   School    Board;    l-""rances   Lord,  poor-law 

guardian  in  I^omlon;  Kliza  Ormc,  England's  fir«t  woman  lawyer;  Dr.  Agnes  McLaren, 
Hannah  Ford«  Mary  A.  Estlin,  Anna  M.  and  Mary  Friestman,  Margaret  Pricstmaii 
Tanner.  Rebecca  Moore.  Margaret  E.  Parker,  all  diatincuiabed  English  women* 
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moral  power  to  be  brought  into  exercise  at  our  elections,  and  as 

Parliament  was  mcetinpf  that  dnv  ntid  one  of  its  first  acts  would  be 
to  bring  in  a  new  reform  bill,  that  we  mi^i^ht  unite  in  praver  that 
the  petitions  so  long  put  forth  by  many  of  the  women  ot  this  land, 
that  their  claim  to  the  suffrage  should  be  included  in  this  new  Act 
for  the  extended  representation  of  the  people,  might  be  righteously 
answered ;  and  the  power  given  to  women  not  only  to  pray  for  what 
was  just  and  right,  but  to  have  by  the  Parlimentary  vote  a  direct 
power  to  promote  that  higher  legislation  which  they  all  so  much  de- 
sired. I  know  nothing  which  calls  for  more  faith  and  patience  than 
to  hear  women  pleading  for  justice,  and  refusing  to  help  get  it  in  the 

only  legitimate  way  

Whilst  we  have'our  anomalies  here,  you  have  a  glaring  inconsist- 
ency in  }  our  country.  It  is  not  a  property  qualification  which  gives 
a  vote  in  America.  Is  not  every  human  being,  who  is  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  your  Constituti&n,  entitled  to  equal  justice  and  freedom? 
Are  you  women  not  human  bcitiirs^  The  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
man  who  leaves  any  shore  and  lands  on  yours,  ere  he  has  earned  a 
home  or  made  family  ties,  becomes  a  citizen  of  your  great  country; 
whilst  your  own  women,  who  during  a  life-time  may  have  done  much 
ser^ce  and  given  much  to  the  State,  are  denied  the  right  accorded 
to  that  man,  however  low  his  condition  may  be.  You  are  fighting 
to  overcome  this  great  monopoly  of  citizenship.  We  watch  your 
proceedinq-s  with  deep  interest.  We  rejoice  in  your  successes  and 
sympathize  with  you  in  your  endeavors  to  gain  fresh  victories. 

Congratulatory  letters  were  received  from  Ewing  Whittle, 
M.  D.,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Liverpool,  and  Miss  Isabella  M.  S. 
Tod,  the  well-known  reformer  oi  Belfast.  M.  Leon  Richer,  the 
eminent  writer  of  Paris,  and  Mile.  Hubertine  Auclert,  editor  of 
La  Citoyenne,  sent  cordial  words  of  co-operation.  There  were 
also  greetings  from  Mrs.  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  a  Polish  exile,  one 
of  the  first  women  lecturers  in  America;  from  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  A,  A.  Sargent,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Berlin ;  from  Theo- 
dore Stanton;  Miss  Florence  Kelley,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
William  D.  Kelley;  the  wife  of  Moncure  D.  Conway:  Rosamond, 
daughter  of  Robert  Dale  Owen:  Mrs.  Charlotte  R.  \\'ill)our  and 
Dr.  Frances  E.  Dickinson,  all  Americans  residing  abroad. 

Among  the  noted  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  who 
sent  letters  endorsing  equal  suflPrnge,  were  George  William  Curtis. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  U.  S.  Senators  Henry  B.  Anthony  and 
Henry  W.  Blair,  the  Hon.  George  W.  Julian,  the  Hon.  William 
I.  Bowditch,  Robert  Ptirvis,  the  Rev.  Anna  Oliver,  Mrs.  Zerelda 
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G.  Wallace,  the  "moUier"  of  Ben  Hur,  and  Mrs.  Abby  Hutchin- 
son Patton,* 

To  this  assembly  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  sent  almost  his  last  public  utterance: 

For  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage.  I  was  led  to  this  position  not  by  the  consideration  of  the 

question  of  natural  rights  or  of  alleged  injustice  or  of  inequality 
before  the  law,  but  by  what  I  believed  would  be  the  influence  of 

woman  on  the  trrt  at  moral  que«;tifMi>  of  the  day.  Were  the  ballot 
in  the  hands  of  wonitii,  I  am  salislicd  that  the  evils  of  intemperance 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  and  1  fear  that  without  that  ballot  we 
shall  not  succeed  against  the  saloons  and  kindred  evils  in  large 
cities.  You  will  doubtless  have  many  obstacles  placed  in  yoar  way ; 
there  will  be  many  conflicts  to  sustain ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
cnmini^  ycnrs  w  'lW  ^cc  tlic  triumph  of  your  cause ;  and  that  onr  liii^licr 
civilizaiinii  and  in- ralily  will  rejoice  in  the  work  whiclj  enlightened 
woman  will  accomplish. 

The  resolutions  presented  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert 
(Ills.),  chairman  of  the  committee,  were  adopted. 

W'lii  ki: AS,  The  fundamental  idea  of  a  republic  h  the  right  of  self- 
government,  the  riL;ht  of  every  citizen  to  choose  her  own  representa- 
tives to  enact  the  laws  by  which  she  is  governed ;  and 

Whereas,  This  right  can  be  secured  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrapre ;  therefore 

Rcsolz'cd,  That  the  ballot  in  the  hand  of  every  qualified  citizen 
constitute^  the  true  ]>o!iticaI  status  (.f  tlic  people,  and  to  deprive  one- 
half  of  tlu  \>v>  iple  of  the  use  o£  the  ballot  is  to  deny  the  first  principle 
of  a  rejjubliean  government. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  submit  a  Sixteenth 

*  C«lilorni« — Qarina  I.  II.  Nichols,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Msnning.  Sarah  Knox  Goodricb;  Colo- 
rado—Dr.  Altda  C  Avery,  Henry  C.  Dillon;  Conncctieat — Prancn  £I1«b  Burr;  District 

of  Columbia— Cornelia  .\.  Sheldon;  Illinois— Dr.  Alice  B.  StOCkhai^  Ada  H.  Keplcjr, 
Pearl  Adanis,  Lticiniia  H.  Cliandlcr,  Aunette  Porter,  D.;  lowa— Caroline  A.  Ingtiani, 
Jonathan  tmA  Mary  V.  S.  Cowgin,  M.  A-  Root:  Kansas— Ex-Gov«mor  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
St.  John,  M.Try  A.  Humphrey,  Lorenzo  Wcstover,  Susan  K.  Wattles.  Mr*.  Van  Coleman; 
Kentucky — Kllen  B.  Dietrick;  Massachusetts— Lilian  Whiting;  Michigan — Catharine  A. 
F.  Sttlihins.  Mfh.  R.  M.  Young.  Cordelia  F.  BrigKs;  Maine — Rllen  French  Foster. 
Lavina  M.  Sn^w;  Minnesota-  F.ltza  B.  Gamble,  Laura  Howe  Carpenter,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Walker;  Missouri — I'.li/abcth  Avery  Meriwether,  Annie  R.  Irvine;  Nebraska — Judge 
and  Mrs.  iV-  1).  Vocum,  Madame  Charlton  F-dholni,  Harriet  S.  Brooks;  New  Jersey — 
Theresa  Walling  Scabrook,  Angiuta  Cooper;  New  Hampshire — Armenia  S.  White, 
Fliza  Morrill;  N»w  York — Madame  Clara  Neymann.  Mary  F.  Seymour,  Tran  Rrnoks 
Grecnleaf,  Mary  F.  Gilbert,  Malhilde  F,  VVendt,  Helen  M.  Lodcr,  Augusta  Lilicnthal, 
Amy  Post.  Sarah  H.  Halloek.  Elteabeth  Oakes  Smith;  Ohio— Frances  Dana  Ga«e;  Pemi<^ 
BvKania — .\dtlinc  Thomson,  Deborah  A.  Pennock,  Matilda  Hindman,  TTnttic  M  Hu 
Boia,  Mrs.  Lovi»a  C.  McCullough;  Rhode  I«land — Catlierine  C.  Knowlcs;  Texaa — 
Jennie  Bland  Beauehamp;  Virfrtnia— N.  O.  Town;  Washington  Ty. — BartMra  J.  Thomp- 
son ;  \\  isconiin—.Mmeda  B.  Gray.  Evaleen  L.  Mason,  Mathilde  AnnelK;  Canada^ 
Dr.  EmiJy  IL  Stuwe. 
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Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution,  securing  to  women  the 
right  of  suffra£j:e ;  first,  because  the  disfranchisement  of  one-half  of 
the  people  deprives  that  half  of  the  means  of  self-protection  and 
support,  limits  their  resources  for  self-development  and  weakens 
their  influence  on  popular  thought;  second,  because  giving  all 
men  the  absolute  authority  to  decide  the  social,  civil  and  poHtical 
status  of  women,  creates  a  spirit  of  caste,  unrepublican  in  ten- 
dency ;  third,  because  in  depriving  the  State  of  the  united  wisdom 
of  man  and  woman,  that  important  "consensus  of  the  competent," 
our  form  of  government  becomes  in  fact  an  oligarchy  of  males  in- 
stead of  a  republic  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  since  the  women  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
thus  far  failed  to  receive  proper  recognition  from  any  of  the  existing 
political  parties,  we  recommend  the  appointment  by  this  convention 
of  a  committee  on  future  political  action. 

Resolved,  That  as  there  is  a  general  awakenine^  to  the  rights  of 
women  in  all  European  countries,  the  time  has  arrived  to  take  the 
initiative  steps  for  a  grand  International  Woman  Suffrage  Conven- 
tion, to  be  held  in  either  England  or  America,  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  at  this  convention  to  corres- 
pond with  leadmg  persons  in  different  countries  interested  in  the 
elevation  of  women. 

Miss  Couzins  submitted  the  following^  which  was  unanimously 
accepted : 

Resolved,  That  in  tlie  death  of  Wendell  Phillips  the  nation  has 
lost  one  of  its  greatest  moral  heroes,  its  most  eloquent  orator  and 
honest  advocate  of  justice  and  equality  for  all  classes ;  and  woman 
in  her  struggle  for  enfranchisement  has  lost  in  him  a  steadfast 
friend  and  wise  counselor.  His  consistency  in  the  application  of  re- 
publican principles  of  government  broupfht  him  to  the  woman  suf- 
frai^e  platform  at  the  inauguration  of  the  inovenient.  where  he  re- 
mained fakliful  to  the  end.  The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion in  convention  assemble<jl,  would  express  their  gratitude  for  his 
brave  words  for  woman  before  the  Legislatures  of  so  many  States 
and  on  so  many  platforms,  both  in  England  and  America,  and  would  / 
extend  their  sincere  s}Tnpathy  to  her  who  was  his  constant  inspira- 
tion to  the  utterance  of  the  highest  truth,  his  noble  wife,  Ann  Green 
Phillips. 

Resolved,  That  the  services  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  of  Maryland, 
who  directed  the  armies  of  the  republic  up  the  Tennessee  river  and 
then  southward  to  the  center  of  the  Confederate  power  to  its  base 
in  northern  Alabama,  cutting:  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad 
and  thus  breaking  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion,  entitle  her  justly 
to  the  name  of  the  mih'tary  ccnius  of  the  war;  that  her  lonp:  sfmcf- 
gle  for  recognition  at  the  han<ls  of  our  ridverument  comnuiids  her 
to  the  sympathy  of  all  who  believe  in  truth  and  justice;  and  the 
continued  refusal  of  the  Government  to  acknowledge  this  woman's 
service,  which  saved  to  us  the  Union,  defeated  national  bankruptcy 
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and  prevented  the  intervention  of  foreiim  powers,  merits  the  con- 

dcTimntion  of  all  lovers  of  riplit,  and  we  herein'  not  only  send  to  her 
our  lovinjTf  recognition  and  sympathy,  but  pledge  ourselves  to  arouse 
this  nation  to  the  fact  of  her  services.* 

The  plan  of  work  submitted  by  Mrs.  Gougar,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  adopted,  t  This  was  supplemented  by  sugges- 
tions of  tilt  national  board  as  to  methods  of  organization.! 

•  For  a  full  account  of  Miss  Carroirs  sm-iccs  anrl  sticTi  corprrcssioiial  action  as  W9M 
taken,  see  Hiatory  of  Woman  Suifrage,  Vol.  II,  pp.  3  and  863.  It  is  the  story  of  m 
natioaal  diifrace^ 

t  Rtaah§d,  Thtk  wt  hold  ■  convention  in  every  vnorguiiaed  Stiittt  And  Tcrriloffy  dniiag 

the  present  year,  as  far  as  possiblr,  nt  the  capital. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  cnfr^inchisciuent  of  the  women  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  paramount  liaue  of  the  hour;  therefore 

Rr^<>!t\\l,  That  wc  will,  by  all  Imndrahlc  methods,  oppose  the  election  of  any  presi- 
dential candidate  who  is  a  known  opponent  to  woman  suHrage,  and  we  recommend 
similar  wtion  on  th«  part  of  our  State  aModatioaa  in  regard  to  State  and  congrMiional 
candidates;  and  further 

Rtsolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  convention  shall  communicate  with  presidential 
of  the  aeveral  political  partiea  and  ascertain  their  position  upon  Ate  queation. 

Resolved,  That  all  Legislatures  shall  he  1  t-qui-sicil  to  iticmorializc  CiinRrcss  upMn  the 
aubmiaaion  of  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution;  this  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
rkc-prcaidcnta  of  the  States  and  Territories. 

Wbekeas,  The  National  Government,  through  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
persistently  refused  to  protect  the  women  of  the  levcral  States  and  Territoriea  in  '*tlie 
right  of  the  citizen  to  vote;"  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  association  most  earnestly  protests  agrainst  national  interference 
to  abolish  the  right  where  it  has  htpn  secured  hy  the  LcRislature — as,  for  example, 
the  Edmunds-Tucker  Bill,  which  proposes  to  disfranchise  all  the  women  of  Utah,  thus 
inflicting  the  most  degrading  penalty  upon  the  innoeent  equally  witli  the  guilty,  by 
robbing  them  of  their  most  sacred  right  of  <dtiacnship. 

X  The  method  of  organization  must  be  governed  by  circumstances.  In  some  localities 
it  is  be-it  to  call  a  public  meeting,  in  others  to  invite  the  friends  of  the  movement  to  a 
private  o i  nference.  Both  women  and  men  should  be  members  and  OOKiperate*  and  tilC 
aociety  should  be  organized  on  as  broad  am!  lilKral  a  hnsis  as  possible. 

Hold  conventions,  picnics,  teas,  and  occasionally  have  a  lecture  from  some  one  who 
will  draw  a  large  crowd.  Utilise  your  own  talent;  encourage  your  young  women  and 
mm  to  speak,  rend  essa\^  atvi  rtrhate  on  the  que«.;i<  n.  TI  i!d  public  cclchrations  of  the 
birthdays  of  eminent  women,  and  in  that  way  interest  many  who  would  not  attend  a 
pronounced  suffrage  meeting. 

Persons  who  can  not  he  induct  1  to  attrnd  a  inihlic  meeting  will  often  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  a  parlor  conference  or  eotertaimnent  where  woman  suffrage  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  conversation.  Cultured  women  and  men,  who  '*have  given  the  matter  ao 
thought, can  be  interested  through  a  paper  presenting  the  life  and  work  of  such  women 
as  Margaret  Fuller,  Abigail  Adams.  Lucrctia  Mott.  etc..  or  showing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement,  giving  short  biographies  of  the  leaders. 

Advocate  suffrage  through  your  locsl  papers.  Send  them  short,  pithy  eommonicai* 
tions,  and,  when  possible,  secure  a  column  in  each,  tn  bo  edited  by  the  society. 

Invite  pastors  of  churches  to  select  from  the  numerous  appropriate  texts  in  the  Bible, 
and  preach  occasionally  upon  this  subject 

A  sfioriK  elToit  sliMuId  h<?  made  fit  rirculnte  liforntiirc.  T:\fry  sncirfy  sliould  own  a 
copy  of  the  Woman  Question  in  Europe,  by  Theodore  Stanton;  of  the  History  of  Woman 
Suffrage,  by  Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Gage;  of  Mrs.  RobtnBon's  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Woman  StifTrage  Movement:  of  T.  W.  Higginson's  Common  Sense  for 
Women;  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  Subjection  of  Women,  and  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe's 
Duties  of  Women.  These  will  furnish  ammunition  for  argtiments  and  debates. 

Suffrage  leaflsta  should  he  cireulatcd  in  parleia  and  placns  of  buahacH;  and  "podcet^ 
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The  following  officers  were  elected:  president,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  N.  Y.;  vice-presidents-at-large,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  N.  Y.,  the  Rev,  Olympia  Brown, 
Wis,,  Phoebe  W.  Couzins,  Mo.,  Abigail  Scott  Duntway,  Ore.; 
recording  secretaries,  Ellen  H.  Sheldon,  D.  C,  Julia  T.  Foster, 
Penn. ;  Pearl  Adams,  Ills. ;  corresponding-  secretary.  Rachel  G. 
Foster  (Avery),  Penn.;  foreign  corresponding  secretaries.  Caro- 
line Ashurst  Biggs,  Lydia  E.  Becker,  England;  Marguerite  Berry 
Stanton,  Hubertine  Auclert,  France;  treasurer,  Jane  H.  Spof- 
ford,  D.  C;  auditors,  Ruth  C.  Dennison,  Julia  A.  Wilbur,  D.  C; 
chairman  of  executive  conunittee,  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind,  and 
vice-presidents  in  every  State. 

The  financial  report  showed  the  receipts  for  1884  to  be  in 
round  numbers  $2,000,  and  a  balance  of  $300  still  remaining  in 
the  treasury. 

In  her  address  closing  the  convention  Miss  Anthony  said: 

The  reason  men  are  so  slow  in  conceding  political  equality  to 

women  is  because  they  can  not  believe  that  women  suffer  the  humili- 
ation of  disfranchisement  as  they  would.  A  dear  and  noble  friend, 
one  who  aided  our  work  most  efficiently  in  the  early  days,  said  to  me, 
"Why  do  you  say  the  'emancipation  of  women?*  I  replied,  "Be- 
cause women  are  political  slaves  1"  Is  it  not  strange  that  men  think 
that  what  to  them  would  be  degradation,  slavery,  is  to  women  eleva- 
tion, liberty?  Men  put  the  right  of  suffrage  for  themselves  above 
all  price,  and  count  the  denial  of  it  the  most  severe  punishment.  If 
a  man  serving  a  u-r:n  in  State's  prison  has  one  friend  ouiside  who 
cares  for  him,  that  iricnd  will  get  up  a  petition  begging  the  Governor 
to  commute  his  sentence,  if  for  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
prior  to  its  expiration,  so  that,  when  he  comes  out  of  prison  he  may 
not  be  compelled  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  disfranchisement  and  may 
not  be  doomed  to  walk  among  his  fellows  with  the  mark  of  Cain 
upon  his  forehead.  The  only  penalty  inHicted  upon  the  men,  who 
a  few  years  ago  laid  the  knife  at  the  throat  of  the  Nation,  was  that 
of  disfranchisement,  which  all  men,  loyal  and  disloyal,  felt  was  too 
grievous  to  be  borne,  and  our  Government  made  haste  to  permit 
every  one,  even  the  leader  of  them  all,  to  escape  from  this  humilia- 
tion, this  degradation,  and  again  to  be  honored  with  the  crowning 

■honld  be  filled  and  hvmg  m  lailroad  Btatiotn.  poa^ofliees  and  hotels,  that  "he  ivho  nuit 

may  reat!."    Over  tliMc  slioulil  be  printed  "Wotn.-m  SufTrape — Tnke  .ind  Read." 

All  the  above  meUiods  aim  rather  at  the  education  of  the  popular  mind  than  die 
Jvdieiary  and  legislatiTe  branches  of  the  Gof^ernnient.   The  next  step  is  to  educate  die 

representatives  in  Congress  and  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  flic  princiiiTes 
of  constitutional  law  and  republican  government,  that  they  may  understand  the  justice 
of  deownds  for  ft  Sixteenth  Ancmbnent  whkh  shall  forWd  the  several  States  to  deny 
or  abridge  the  richts  of  womcB  eitiaeas  of  the  United  States. 
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right  of  United  States  citizenslnY'  TTow  can  men  thus  dehiilc  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that  what  to  tiiem  is  ignominy  unbearable  is  to 
women  honor  and  glory  mispeakable.* 

An  able  address  from  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  ( N.  Y. )  ar- 
rived too  late  for  the  convention.  It  was  a  denial  of  the  superi- 
ority of  man  from  a  scientific  standixMnt,  and  was  so  original  in 
thought  that  it  deserves  to  be  reproduced  almost  in  full : 

....  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  old  theologic  belief  that  the 
earth  was  flat,  the  center  of  the  universe,  around  which  all  else  re- 
volved— that  all  created  tliint^s,  animate  and  inanimate,  were  made 
lor  man  alone — that  woman  was  not  part  of  the  oriirinal  ]t]an  of 
creation  hut  was  an  after-thought  for  man's  special  n^^e  and  heiicnt. 
So  that  a  science  which  proves  the  laUiiy  uf  any  of  these  theulogical 
conceptions  aids  in  the  overthrow  of  all* 

The  first  great  battle  fought  by  science  for  woman  was  a  Geo- 
graphical one  lasting  f  i  twelve  centuries.  But  finally.  Columbus, 
sustained  and  sent  on  iiis  way  by  Isahella  in  1492,  followed  by 
Magellan  s  circutunaviLration  of  the  globe  twenty  years  later,  settled 
the  question  of  the  earth's  rotundity  and  was  the  first  step  toward 
woman's  enfranchisement. 

Another  great  battle  was  in  progress  at  the  same  time  and  the 
second  victory  was  an  Astronomical  one.  Copernicus  was  bora»  the 
telescope  discovered,  the  earth  sank  to  its  subordinate  place  in  the 
solar  system  and  another  battle  for  woman  was  won. 

Chemistry,  long  opf>osed  under  the  name  of  Alchemy,  at  last 
gained  a  victory,  and  by  its  union  of  diverse  atoms  beiian  to  teach 
men  thai  nature  is  a  system  of  nuptials,  and  that  the  icnnnine  is 
everywhere  present  as  an  absolute  necessity  of  life. 

Geology  continued  this  lesson.  It  not  only  taught  the  unmense 
age  of  creation,  but  the  motherhood  of  even  the  rocks. 

Botany  was  destined  for  a  fierce  battle,  as  when  Linnseus  declared 
the  sexual  nature  of  plants,  he  was  shuinu d  a^  having  degraded  the 
works  of  ( iod  l)y  a  recognition  of  the  tVminine  in  plant  life. 

Philology  owes  its  rank  to  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  who.  in  as- 
sembling her  great  congress  of  deputies  from  the  numerous  prov- 
inces of  her  empire,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  this  science.  Max 
Miillcr  declares  the  evidence  of  lanf^^uage  to  he  irrefragable,  and  it  is 
the  only  history  we  possess  prior  to  historic  periods.  Through 
Philoloq-y  we  ascend  to  the  dawn  of  nations  and  learn  of  the  dnmrs- 
tic,  religious  and  governmental  habits  of  people  who  left  neither 
monuments  nor  writing  to  speak  for  them.  From  it  we  learn  the 
original  meaning  of  our  terms,  father  and  mother.  Father,  says 
Miiller,  who  is  a  recognized  philological  authority,  is  derived  from 
the  root  "Pa,"  which  means  to  protect,  to  support,  to  nourish. 
Among  the  earliest  Aryans,  the  word  mater  (mother),  from  the 

*Min  Antbonx  never  wrote  her  «ddre«MS  and  no  stenograiAiG  reporti  were  nude 
Brief  and  inadequate  newapaper  accounta  are  all  that  remain. 
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root  "Mn,"  sij^nificfl  maker;  creation  bcini-  ^^r^  (h'stinctively  n?«:oci- 
ated  with  the  fpminine.  Taylor,  in  his  Primitive  Culture  says  the 
husband  ;u  know  icd^;ed  the  offsprins^  of  his  wife  as  his  own  as  thus 
only  had  lie  a  right  to  claim  the  title  of  father. 

While  Philology  has  opened  a  new  lotuit  of  lustoric  knowledge, 
Biology,  the  seventh  and  most  important  witness,  the  latest  science 
in  opposition  to  divine  authority,  is  the  first  to  deny  the  theory  of 
man's  ori_q;inal  perfection.  Science  gained  many  triumphs,  con- 
quered many  superstitions,  before  the  v.-orld  rnii?^ht  a  pi-limjise  of  the 
result  toward  which  each  step  was  tending — the  enfranchisement  of 
woman. 

Through  Biology  we  learn  that  the  first  manifestation  of  life  is 
feminine.  The  albuminous  protoplasm  lying  in  silent  darkness  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  possessing  within  itself  all  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  the  highest  forms  of  life,  as  sensation,  motion,  nutrition 
and  reproduction  produces  its  like,  and  in  all  forms  of  life  the 
capacity  for  rei)r(jdnction  undeniably  stamj^s  the  feminine.  Not 
only  does  science  establish  the  fact  that  primordial  life  is  feminine, 
but  it  also  proves  that  a  greater  expenditure  of  vital  force  is  requi- 
site for  the  production  of  the  feminine  than  for  the  masculine. 

The  experiments  of  Meehan,  Gentry,  Treat,  Herrick,  Wallace, 
Combe,  Wood  and  many  others,  show  sex  to  depend  upon  environ- 
ment and  nutrition.  A  meager,  contracted  environment,  together 
with  innutritions  or  scanty  food,  results  in  a  weakened  vitality  and 
the  birth  of  males ;  a  broad,  generous  environment  together  with 
abundant  nutrition,  in  the  birth  of  females.  The  most  perfect  plant 
produces  feminine  flowers  *,  the  best  nurtured  insect  or  animal  dem- 
onstrates the  same  law.  From  every  summary  of  vital  statistics  we 
gather  further  proof  that  more  abundant  vitality,  fewer  infantile 
deaths  and  greater  comparative  longevity  belong  to  woman.  It  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  quick  reaction  to  a  stimulus  is  proof  of  superior 
vitality.  In  England,  where  very  complete  vital  statistics  have  been 
recorded  for  many  years,  it  is  shown  that  while  the  mean  duration 
of  man's  life  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  increased  five  per  cent, 
that  of  woman  has  increased  more  than  eight  per  cent.  Our  own 
last  census  (tenth)  shows  Xew  Hampshire  to  be  the  State  most 
favorable  for  longevity.  While  one  in  seventv-four  of  its  inhal)it- 
ants  is  eighty  years  old.  amoiic:  native  white  men  the  proportion  is 
but  one  to  eighty,  while  ainom;^  native  white  women,  the  very  great 
preponderance  of  one  to  fiity-cij^ht  is  shown. 

That  the  vitality  of  the  world  is  at  a  depressed  standard  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  more  boys  are  bom  than  girls,  the  per  cent,  varying 
in  different  countries.  Male  infants  are  more  often  deformed,  suffer 
from  abnomial  characteristics,  and  more  spe<(lil\  '^uccumb  to  in- 
fantile f]T«eases  than  female  infants,  so  that  within  a  tew  years,  not- 
withstanding the  large  proportion  of  male  births,  the  balance  of  life 
is  upon  the  feminine  side.  Many  children  are  born  to  a  rising  peo- 
ple, but  this  biological  truth  is  curiously  supplemented  by  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  girls  bom  among  such  people,  is  always  in 
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excess  of  boys ;  while  in  races  dying  out,  the  very  large  proportion 
of  boys'  births  over  those  of  girls  is  equally  noticeable. 
From  these  hastily  presented  scientific  facts  it  is  manifest  that 

woman  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than  man  that  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  surrounding  her  which  is  everywhere  accepted  as  ovulcnce 
of  superior  vitality  and  hipfher  physical  rank  in  life ;  and  when  tiiol- 
ogy  becomes  more  fully  understood  it  will  also  he  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  primal  creative  power,  like  the  first  manifesta* 
tion  of  life,  is  feminine. 
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Both  Senate  and  House  of  the  preceding  Congress  had  ap- 
pointed Select  Committees  on  Woman  Suffrage  to  whom  all  pe- 
titions, etc.,  were  referred.*  The  Senate  of  the  Forty -eighth 
Congress  renewed  this  committee,  but  the  House  declined  to  do 
so.  Early  in  the  session,  Dec.  19,  1883,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
refused  to  report  such  a  committee  but  authorized  Speaker  War- 
ren Keifer  of  Ohio  to  present  the  question  to  the  House.  A 
spirited  debate  followed  which  displayed  the  sentiment  of  mem- 
bers against  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  itself.  John  H. 
Reagan  of  Texas  was  the  principal  opponent,  saying  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks : 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  ungracious  in  mc  that  I 
oppo'^e  the  wish  of  any  lady.  But  when  she  so  far  misunderstands 
her  duty  as  to  want  to  go  to  working  on  the  roads  and  making  rails 
and  serving  in  the  militia  and  troing  into  the  army,  T  want  to  protect 
her  against  it.  I  do  not  think  Lliat  sort  of  employment  suits  her  sex 
or  her  physical  strength.  I  think  also,  when  we  attempt  to  over- 
turn the  social  status  of  the  world  as  it  has  existed  for  six  thousand 
years,  we  ought  to  begin  somewhere  where  we  have  a  constitutional 
basis  to  stand  upon  

But  I  suppose  whoever  clamors  for  action  here  finds  a  warrant 
for  it  in  the  clamor  outside,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  to  the 
Constitution  for  it ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  the  interests  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  experience  of  ages  in  determining  our  social  as  well 
as  our  political  policy ;  but  we  will  arrange  it  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  one  to  nurse  the  babies,  no  one  to  superintend  the  household,  hut 
all  shall  go  into  the  political  scramble,  and  we  shall  go  hack  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can  march  into  barharism.  That  is  the  effect  of  such 
doings  as  this,  disregarding  the  social  interests  of  society  for  a 
clamor  that  never  ou^t  to  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Reagan  then  rambled  into  a  long  discussion  of  the  rights 

*  For  an  intcmdas  acamiit  of  tht  itnitlto  to  MCOM  thcae  commitliMS  ice  Historr 
vt  Wont  BO  Safffagi^  VoL  III.  p.  198. 
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allowed  under  the  Constitution,  althougli  no  action  had  been  pro- 
posed exce])t  the  mere  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to 
whom  all  questions  relating  to  woman  suffrage  might  be  referred, 
such  as  already  existed  in  the  Senate. 
James  B.  fielford  of  Colorado  in  an  able  reply  said : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  House  will  be  gratified  with  the  j)rofound 
respect  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expressed  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  coiintr)'.  The  last  distinguished  act  wiiii  which  he 
was  connected  was  its  attempted  overthrow ;  and  a  man  who  was 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  that  kind  can  fight  a  class  to  whom  his 
mother  belonged.  I  desire  to  know  whether  a  woman  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  an  outcast  without  any  political  rights  what- 
ever  

What  is  the  proposition  presented  by  the  qfentleman  from  Ohio? 
That  we  will  constitute  a  committee  to  whom  shall  be  referred  all 
petitions  presented  by  women.  Is  not  the  right  of  petition  a  consti- 
tutional right?  Has  not  woman,  in  this  country  at  least,  risen  above 
the  horizon  of  servitude,  discredit  and  disgrace,  and  has  she  not  a 
right,  rcjiresenting  as  she  does  in  many  instances  great  questions  of 
propeny,  to  present  her  appeals  t<>  tbi<  National  Council  and  have 
them  judiciously  considered?  T  think  it  is  due  to  our  wives,  daui^h- 
ters,  mothers  and  sisters  to  alTord  them  an  avenue  throuq"h  which 
they  can  legitimately  and  judicially  reach  the  ear  of  this  groat  nation. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Reagan's  attacks,  Mr.  Keifer  made  a  strong 

plea  for  the  rights  of  women,  which  deserves  a  place  in  history, 

saying  in  part : 

We  must  remember  that  we  stand  here  committed  in  a  large  sense 
to  the  matter  of  woman  suffrage.  In  the  Territories  of  Wyoming 
and  Utah  for  fifteen  years  past  women  have  had  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  questions  which  men  can  vote  upon  :  and  the  Con_<;ress  of  the 
United  States  has  stood  by  without  disa^iprovinq:  the  Ici^nslativc  acts 
of  those  l  erritories.  And  we  now  have  before  us  a  law  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Washington,  giving  to  .  its  women 
the  right  to  vote.  We  have  not  passed  upon  the  question  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  we  have  the  right  to  pass  upon  it.  This.  I  think, 
seems  to  dispose  sufficiently  of  the  question  of  constitutional  legis- 
lative power  without  trampling  upcvi  the  toes  of  any  State-rights 
man. 

The  ricrht  of  petition  belongs  to  all  persons  within  the  limits  of 
our  republic,  and  with  the  right  of  petition  goes  the  nght  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  through  constitutional  means  to  grant  relief.  Do 
gentlemen  claim  it  is  unconstitutional  to  amend  the  Constitution? 
I  know  that  claim  was  made  at  one  time  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When  it  was  proposed  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  distinguished  gentlemen  argued  that  it 
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was  unconstitntional  to  amend  the  Const  It  ution  so  as  to  abolish 
slavery.  But  all  that  has  passed  away  and  we  now  find  ourselves, 
in  the  liq^ht  of  the  present,  seeing-  clearly  that  we  may  amend  the 
Constitution  in  any  way  we  please,  pursuing  always  the  proper  con- 
stitutional methods  of  doing  so. 

There  are  considerations  due  tb  the  women  of  this  country  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  thrust  aside.  For  thirty-five  years  they  have 
been  petitioning  and  holding  conventions  and  demanding  that  certain 
relief  should  be  g^ranted  them,  to  the  extent  of  allowing  them  to 
exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  In  that  thirty-five  years  we  have 
seen  great  things  acomplishcd.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  subtleties 
of  the  Common  Law,  which  were  spread  over  this  country,  swept 
away.  There  is  hardly  anybody  anywhere  who  now  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  that  a  married  woman  can  not  make  a  contract,  and  that 
she  has  no  rights  or  liabilities  except  those  which  are  centered  in  her 
husband.  Even  the  old  Common-Law  maxim  that  "husband  and 
wife  are  one,  and  that  one  the  iuisband,"  has  been  largely  modified 
under  the  inHucnce  of  these  jiatriotic,  earnest  ladies  who  have  taken 
hold  of  this  question  and  enlightened  the  world  upon  it.  There  are 
now  in  the  vaults  of  this  Capitol  hundreds  of  thousands  of  petitions 
for  relief,  sent  in  here  by  women  and  by  those  who  believed  that 
women  ought  to  have  certain  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship 
granted  to  them.  For  sixteen  years  there  has  been  held  in  this  city, 
annually,  a  convention  composed  of  representative  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  These  conventions,  as  well  as  various  State 
and  local  conventions,  have  been  appealing  for  relief;  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  met  by  the  statement  that  we  will  not  even  give  them 
the  poor  privilege  of  a  committee  to  whom  their  petitions  and  me- 
morials may  be  referred. 

We  have  made  some  progress.  In  1871  there  was  a  very  strong 
minority  report  made  in  this  House  in  favor  of  woman  suffraire. 
Notwithstanding  the  notion  that  we  must  stand  by  all  our  old 
ideas,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  after  deliberately 
considering  the  question,  admitted  a  woman  to  practice  at  the  bar  of 
that  Court.*  A  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  darkness  of  which  some 
gentlemen  desire  still  to  live,  I  suppose  they  would  not  have  done 
this.  Favorable  reports  on  this  subject  were  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections  in  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress,  and  in  the  last  Congress  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House.  Tlie  Legislatures  of  many  of  the  States 
have  expressed  their  judgment  on  the  matter.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  progress  in  that  direction.  The  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  last  Congress  provided  Select  Committees 
to  whom  all  matters  relating  to  woman  suffrage  could  be  referred. 
Will  this  House  take  a  step  backward  on  this  question? 

*  But  it  was  after  five  years  of  persistent  appeal  to  Congress  by  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lock* 

wood,  and  the  enactment  of  a  Inw,  by  ovcrwTielmmcr  mnjoritic?  in  both  Tlnti^cs.  prohibit- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  from  denying  admission  to  lawyers  on  account  of  sex,  that  this 
act  of  justke  was  aocomplisbed. 

Vol.  IV  Won.  Suf.— 3 
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I  waiU  especially  to  notify  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Llial  we  are 
not  standing  still  on  this  matter.  Eleven  States — ^New  Hampshire. 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Oregon — have  authorized 

•women  to  vote  for  school  trustee?  and  members  of  school  l)oar(ls. 
Kentucky  extends  this  viv^ht  to  widows  who  have  children  and  pay 
taxes.  Women  are  nominated  and  voted  for  not  only  in  the  eleven 
States  and  three  Territories,  but  in  nearly  all  the  Northern  and 
Western  States.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  other  States  have 
large  numbers  of  women  county  superintendents  of  public  schools. 
And  let  me  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  T>emocratic  j)aity,  that  in  the 
j?reat,  progressive  western  State  of  Kansas  the  Democracy  rose  so 
hi^h  as  to  nominate  and  vote  for  a  woman  for  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  at  the  last  election.  So  tlu-rc  has  been  a  little 
j[*ruwinef  away  from  those  old  ideas  and  notions,  even  among"  the 
Democracy.  W  e  are  permitting  women  to  till  public  offices.  Why 
should  they  not  participate  in  the  election  of  officers  who  are  to 
govern  them?  We  require  them  to  pay  taxes  and  there  are  a  g^eat 
many  burdens  imposed  upon  them.  Kansas,  Michigan,  Colorado 
and  Nebraska  have  in  recent  years  snl)mitted  the  question  of  woman 
snfFraq^e  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  more  than  one-third  of  the 
electors  of  each  voted  in  favor.  Oregon  h^s  now  a  similar  proposi- 
tion pending. 

By  the  laws  of  all  the  States  women  are  required  to  pay  taxes ; 
but  we  are  practically  working  on  the  theory  that  these  women  shall 
be  taxed  without  the  right  of  representation.  Taxation  without 
representation  led  to  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother 

country.  They  were  not  so  much  opposed  to  beincf  taxed  as  they 
were  to  bein^  taxed  without  representation.  The  patriots  of  that 
day  conceived  the  idea  that  there  was  a  principle  somewhere  in- 
volved in  tile  right  of  representation.  So  they  evolved  and  form- 
ulated that  Revolutionary  maxim,  "Millions  for  defense*  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute."  The  tKasis  of  that  maxim  was  that  they  would  not 
qfive  tn  the  payment  of  taxes  without  the  right  of  representation. 
T\ '.-volution  and  war  made  representation  and  taxation  correlative, 
ikit  the  States  tax  all  women  on  their  property.  For  ilbi^i ritir.ii. 
8,000  women  of  P.o^ton  and  34.000  in  Massaehnsctts  ixiy  $2,oe)0.cxx) 
of  taxes,  one-eleventh  of  tlie  entire  tax  of  that  .tjreat  and  wealthy 
State.  The  same  ratio  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  all  the  other 
States. 

Progress  has  gone  on  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land has  been  moving  forward  in  this  matter,  and  we  should  not 

stand  behind  her  in  anythinq*  

I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  to  i^ive  to  women  com- 
mon rights  and  privileges  will  deirrade  them,  but  on  the  contrary  T 
believe  it  will  ennoble  them  ;  and  I  believe  further  that  to  put  them  on 
an  equality  in  the  matter  of  rights  and  privileges  with  men  will  en- 
hance their  charms  and  not  lessen  their  beauty. 

The  vote  resulted — ^yeas,  85;  nays,  124;  not  voting,  112.  Of 
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the  affirmative  votes  72  were  Republican,  13  Democratic;  of  the 
negative,  4  were  Republican,  120  Democratic. 

In  January,  1884,  after  the  return  of  the  members  from  their 
holiday  recess.  Miss  Anthony  addressed  letters  to  the  112  ab- 
sentees, asking  each  how  he  would  have  voted  had  lie  heen  pres- 
ent. Fifty-two  replies  were  received,  26  from  Republicans,  all 
of  whom  would  have  voted  yes;  26  from  Democrats.  10  of  v.li  ^in 
would  have  voted  yes,  10,  no,  and  6  could  not  tell  which  way  they 
would  have  voted. 

In  the  hope  that  this  respectable  minority  could  be  increased 
to  a  majority,  the  Hon.  John  D.  White  (Ky.)  made  a  further 
attempt,  Feb.  7,  1884,  to  secure  the  desired  committee,  say- 
ing in  his  speech  upon  this  question : 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs  that  in  a  crreat 
Nation  like  this  one-half  of  the  people  should  have  no  committee  to 
which  they  could  address  their  appeals. 

Women  consider  they  have  the  same  political  rights  as  men.  I 
might  read  from  such  distinguished  authority  as  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  whose  name  has  been  jeered  in  her  native  State,  and 
who  has  been  prosecuted  there  for  voting,  but  who  stands  before  the 
American  people  to-day  the  peer  of  any  woman  in  the  nation,  and 
the  stiperior  of  half  the  men  occupying  a  representative  capacity. 
It  does  seem  to  me  hard  that  when  a  woman  like  this  comes  to 
Congress,  instructed  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  her  sex, 
in  order  to  be  heard  she  should  be  compelled  to  hang  around  the 
doors  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  of  some  other  committee,  pre- 
eminently occupied  with  other  matters.  But  we  are  told  there  is  no 
room.  Yet  we  have  a  room  where  lobbyists  of  every  sort  are  pro- 
vided for.  .\nd  are  we  to  he  told  that  no  mom  in  this  wing  of  the 
Capitol  can  be  hail  where  respectable  women  of  the  nation  can  pre- 
sent arguments  for  the  cahn  ccmsideration  of  their  friends  in  this 
body?  I  ask  simply  for  the  opportunity  to  be  afforded  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  political  rights  of  women  to  be  heard  in  making 
respectful  argument  to  the  law-making  power  of  the  nation. 

Byron  M.  Cutcheon  (^Mich.)  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee, saying : 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  this  House  I  have  received  petitions 
from  my  constituents  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  political  rights 
of  women,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  committee  to  which  they  could 
properly  be  referred.  .\  few  years  since,  when  this  question  of 
woman  suftraj^re  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  my  State,  uktc  than 
40.000  electors  were  in  favor  of  it.  It  seems  to  me.  without  com- 
mitting ourselves  on  the  question  of  the  political  rights  of  wCHnen, 
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it  is  but  respectful  to  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  all  our  States 
that  there  should  be  a  committee  to  receive  and  consider  and  report 
upon  these  petitions  which  come  to  us  from  time  to  time. 

The  House  refused  to  allow  a  vote. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  granted  a  hearing 
March  7,  1884,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  the  Senate  reception  room,  to 
the  speakers  and  del^ates  in  attendance  at  the  convention,  the  en- 
tire cotiiniittee  being  present.*  hi  iiUroducing  the  speakers 
Miss  Anthony  said:  "This  is  the  sixteenth  vear  that  we  have 
come  before  Congress  in  perron,  and  the  nineteenth  by  petitions, 
asking  national  protection  for  the  citizen's  right  to  vote,  when 
the  citizen  happens  to  be  a  woman." 

Mrs.  Harkikt  T\  STTATrrcK  (i\Tass.)  :  We  canvassed  four  local- 
ities in  ilie  city  ot  lioston,  two  in  smaller  cities,  two  in  cmmtry  dis- 
tricts and  made  one  record  also  of  school  teachers  in  nine  schools 
of  one  town.  The  teachers  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage,  and  in  the  nine  localities  we  found  that  the  proportion  of 
women  in  favor  was  very  much  larger  than  of  those  opposed.  The 
total  of  women  canvassed  was  814.  Those  in  favor  were  405.  those 
opposed,  44:  indifferent,  166;  refused  to  sipri.  t6o:  not  seen,  39. 
These  canvasses  were  made  by  respectahle.  responsil>le  women,  and 
they  swore  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  as  to  the  truth  of  their 
statements.  Thus  we  have  in  Massachusetts  this  reliable  canvass 
of  women  showing  those  in  favor  are  to  those  opposed  as  nine  to 
one  

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sew.vli.  (Ind.) :  .  .  .  .  ^Ty  friend  has 
said  that  men  have  always  kept  us  just  a  little  below  them  where 
they  could  shower  upon  us  favors  and  they  have  done  that  gener- 
ously. So  they  have.  but.  gentlemen,  has  your  sex  iieen  more  gener- 
ous to  women  than  they  have  been  generous  toward  you  in  their 
favors  ?  Neither  can  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  other,  neither 
can  dispense  with  the  reverence  of  the  other  or  with  the  aid  of  the 
other  in  social  life.  The  men  of  this  nation  are  rapidly  finding 
that  they  can  not  dispense  with  the  service  nf  woman  in  lousiness  life. 
I  know  that  ilie\  are  also  feeling  the  need  of  the  moral  support  of 
woman  in  tlieir  |u>Htical  life. 

You,  gentlemen,  by  lifting  the  women  of  the  nation  into  political 
equality  would  simply  place  us  where  we  could  lift  you  where  you 
never  yet  have  stood — ^upon  a  moral  equaHiy  with  us.  I  do  not 
speak  to  you  as  individuals  but  as  the  representatives  of  your  sex. 
as  I  stand  here  the  representative  of  mine,  and  never  until  we  are 
your  equals  politically  will  the  moral  standard  for  men  be  what 

*Th1i  eommittee  wn  oompoMd  of  Scnatora  Cockrell  (Mo.),  P«ir  (Nev.),  Brown 
CGft.),  Anthony  (R.  I.>.  Blair  (K.  IL).  Palmer  (Micli.),  Lapham  (N.  V.). 
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it  now  is  for  women,  and  it  is  none  too  high.  Let  woman's  standard 
be  still  more  elevated,  and  let  yours  come  up  to  match  it. 

We  do  not  appeal  to  you  as  RepubHcans  or  as  Democrats.  We 
were  reared  with  our  brothers  under  the  poHtical  behef  and  faith  of 
our  fathers,  and  probal>1y  much  influenced  l)y  that  rearing  as  they 
were.  We  shall  go  to  strene^then  both  the  parties,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  the  more,  probably.  So  tliis  is  not  a  parUi>an  measure ; 
it  is  a  just  measure,  which  is  our  due»  because  of  what  we  are,  men 
and  women  both,  by  virtue  of  our  heritage  and  our  one  Father,  our 
one  Mother  eternal. 

Mrs.  Hf.i.ex  Gottar  (Ind.)  :  I  maintain  there  is  no  political 
question  paramount  to  that  of  woman  snfTrai^^e  i)efore  the  people  of 
America  to-day.  Political  parties  would  have  us  believe  that  tariff 
is  the  great  question  of  the  hour.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  present  to  say  that  when  one-half  of  the  citizens  of  this  repub- 
lic are  denied  a  direct  voice  in  making  the  laws  under  which  they 
shall  live,  that  the  tariff,  the  civil  rights  of  the  negro,  or  any  other 
question  which  can  be  brought  up,  is  equal  to  the  one  of  giving 
political  freedom  to  women. 

I  ask  you  to  let  me  have  a  voice  in  the  laws  under  which  I  shall 
live  because  the  older  empires  of  the  earth  are  sending  to  the  United 
States  a  population  drawn  very  largely  from  their  asylums,  peni- 
tentiaries, jails  and  poor-houses.  They  are  emptying  those  men 
upon  our  shores,  atid  within  a  few  months  they  are  intrusted  with 
the  ballot,  the  law-makin.£(  power  in  this  republic,  and  ihcv  and  their 
representatives  are  seated  in  official  and  lej^islative  positions.  I.  as 
an  American-born  woman,  enter  my  protest  at  being  compelled  to 
live  under  laws  made  by  this  class  of  men  while  I  am  denied  the 
protection  that  can  only  come  from  the  ballot.  While  I  would  not 
have  you  take  this  right  from  those  men  whom  we  invite  to  our 
shores,  T  do  ask  you,  in  the  face  of  this  immense  foreitjfn  immigra- 
tion, to  enfranchise  the  tax-paying,  intelligent,  moral,  native-born 
women  of  America. 

....  We  have  in  our  State  the  signatures  of  over  5,000  of 
the  school  teachers  asking  for  woman's  ballot.  I  ask  you  if  the 
Government  does  not  need  the  voice  of  those  5.000  educated  teachers 
as  much  as  it  needs  the  voice  of  the  240  criminals  who  arc.  on  an 
averaije,  sent  out  of  the  penitentiary  of  Indiana  each  year  to  tro  to 
the  ball(it-hnx  upon  every  question,  and  make  laws  under  which 
those  teachers  must  live,  and  untler  which  the  mothers  of  our  State 
must  keep  their  homes  and  rear  their  children  ? 

On  behalf  of  the  mothers  of  this  country  I  demand  that  their 
hands  shall  be  loosened  before  the  ballot-box,  and  that  they  shall 
have  the  privilccfc  of  throwinc:  the  mother  heart  into  the  laws  which 
shall  follow  their  sons  not  only  to  the  a^^e  of  majority,  but  even  after 
their  hair  has  turned  gray  and  they  have  .seats  in  the  United  States 
Congress ;  yes,  to  the  very  confines  of  eternity.  This  can  be  done 
in  no  indirect  way ;  it  can  not  be  done  by  silent  influence ;  it  can  not 
be  done  by  prayer.  While  T  do  not  underestimate  the  power  of 
prayer,  I  say  give  me  my  ballot  with  which  to  send  statesmen  in- 
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stead  of  modern  politicians  into  our  lecfislativc  halls,  I  would  rather 
have  that  ballot  on  election  day  than  the  prayers  of  all  the  disiran- 
chised  women  in  the  universe  1 

....  Our  forefathers  did  not  object  to  taxation,  but  ihey 
did  object  to  taxation  without  representation,  and  we  object  to  it. 
We  are  willing  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  support  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, as  we  always  have  done;  but  we  demand  our  little 
and  no  in  the  form  of  the  ballot  so  that  we  shall  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence in  distribulini:  the  taxes. 

1  am  amenable  to  the  gallows  and  the  penitentiary,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  right  that  I  shall  have  a  voice  in  framing  the  laws  under 
which  I  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished.  It  is  written  in  the  law  of 
every  State  in  this  Union  that  a  person  tried  in  the  courts  shall  have 
a  jury  of  his  peers :  yet  so  long  as  the  word  "male"  stands  as  it  docs 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  States,  no  woman 
can  have  a  jury  of  her  peers.  T  protest  in  tlie  name  of  justice  against 
going  into  the  court-room  and  being  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  gutter  and  saloon — ^jes,  even  of  the  police  court  and  of  the 
jail — as  is  done  in  selecting  a  male  jury  to  try  the  interests  of 
woman,  whether  relating  to  life,  property  or  reputation  

The  political  party  that  presumes  to  fight  the  moral  battles  of  the 
future  must  have  the  women  in  its  ranks.  We  are  non-partisan. 
W'c  cntnc  as  Democrats,  Republicans,  Prohibitionists  and  Green- 
backers,  and  if  there  were  half  a  dozen  oilier  political  jiarties  some 
of  us  would  affiliate  with  them.  We  ask  this  beneficent  action  upon 
your  part,  because  we  believe  the  intelligfence  and  justice  of  the  hour 
demand  it.  We  ask  you  in  the  name  of  equity  and  humanity  alone, 
and  not  in  that  of  any  party  

You  ask  us  if  we  are  impatient.  Yes;  we  are  impatient.  Some 
of  us  may  die,  and  T  want  our  grand  old  standard-bearer,  Susan  B. 
Anihony,  whose  name  will  go  down  to  hi-^tory  beside  those  of 
George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln  antl  WeJidell  Phillips — I 
want  that  woman  to  go  to  Heaven  a  free  angel  from  this  republic. 
The  power  lies  in  your  hands  to  make  all  women  free. 

Mrs.  Caroline' Gilkey  Rogers  (N.  Y.)  :  It  is  often  said  to  us 
that  when  all  the  women  ask  for  the  ballot  it  will  be  crranted.  Did 
all  the  married  women  petition  the  Legislatures  of  tlu  ir  States  to 
secure  to  thtm  the  right  to  hold  in  their  own  name  the  properly 
which  belonged  to  them?  T^  secure  to  the  poor  forsaken  wife  the 
right  to  her  earnings  ?  All  the  women  did  not  ask  for  these  rights, 
but  all  accepted  them  with  joy  and  gladness  when  they  were  ob- 
tained, and  so  it  will  be  with  the  franchise.  Woman's  right  to  self- 
government  does  not  depend  upon  the  numbers  that  demand  it.  but 
upon  ]irecisely  the  same  principles  on  which  man  claims  it  for  him- 
self. \\  here  did  man  pfct  the  authority  which  he  now  exercises  to 
govern  one-half  of  humanity;  from  wliat  [)ower  the  right  to  place 
woman,  his  helpmeet  in  life,  in  an  inferior  position?  Came  it  from 
nature?  Nature  made  woman  his  superior  when  it  made  her  his 
mother — his  equal  when  it  fitted  her  to  hold  the  sacred  position  of 
wife.  Did  women  meet  in  council  and  voluntarily  give  up  all  their 
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right  to  be  their  own  law-makers  ?  The  power  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak  makes  man  the  master.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  does  he  gain 

the  anthority. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  "Convert  the  women."  While  we  most 
heartily  wish  they  could  all  feel  as  we  do,  yet  when  it  comes  to  the 
decision  of  this  great  question  they  are  mere  ciphers,  for  if  it  is 
settled  by  the  States  it  will  he  left  to  the  men,  not  to  the  women,  to 
decide.  Or  if  suffrapfe  comes  to  women  throuq-h  a  Sixteenth 
Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution,  it  will  be  decided  by  Lcg- 
islaiures  elected  by  men  only.  In  neither  case  will  women  have  an 
opportunity  of  passing  upon  the  question.  So  reason  tells  us  we 
must  devote  our  best  efforts  to  converting  those  to  whom  we  must 
look  for  the  removal  of  the  barriers  which  now  prevent  our  exer- 
cising the  right  of  suffrage.  .... 

Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  (N.  Y.)  :  We  ask  for  the  ballot 
for  the  good  of  the  race.  Huxley  says :  "Admitting,  for  the  sake 
of  argimient,  that  woman  is  the  weaker,  mentally  and  physically, 
for  that  very  reason  she  should  have  the  ballot  and  every  help  which 
the  world  can  give  her."  When  you  debar  from  your  councils  and 
legislative  halls  the  purity,  the  spirituality  and  the  love  of  woman, 
then  those  councils  are  apt  to  become  coarse  and  brutal.  God  gave 
us  to  you  to  help  you  in  this  little  journey  to  a  better  land,  and  by 
our  love  and  our  iuiellect  to  help  make  our  country  pure  and  nnlile, 
and  if  you  would  have  statesmen  you  must  have  stateswoincn  10 
1>ear  them.  .... 

Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  (N.  Y.)  :  It  is  often  said  that  we 
have  too  many  voters;  that  the  aggregate  of  vice  and  ignorance 
among  us  should  not  be  increp^ed  by  giving  women  the  right  of 
suffrage.  In  the  enormous  immigration  which  pours  upon  our 
shores  every  year,  numbering  nearly  half  a  million,  there  come  twice 
as  many  men  as  women.  What  does  this  mean.'*  It  means  a  con- 
stant preponderance  of  the  masculine  over  the  feminine;  and  it 
means  also,  of  course,  a  pre!|)onderance  of  the  voting  power  of  the 
foreign  men  as  compared  to  the  native  bom  men..  To  those  who 
fear  that  our  American  institutions  arc  threatened  by  this  gi.qantic 
inroad  of  foreigners.  I  commend  the  reflection  that  the  best  safe- 
guard against  any  such  preponderance  of  foreign  influence  is  to  put 
&e  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  American  bora  woman,  and  of  all  other 
women  also,  so  that  if  ^  foreign  bom  man  dverbalances  us  in  num- 
bers we  shall  be  always  in  a  majority  on  the  side  of  the  liberty  which 
is  secured  by  our  institutions  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  "Boyntox  Harbert:  From  the  great  State  of 
Illinois  I  come,  representing  200, (X)0  men  and  women  of  that  State 
who  have  recorded  their  written  petitions  for  woman's  ballot,  90,000 
of  these  being  citizens  under  the  law,  male  voters ;  those  90,000  have 
signed  petitions  for  tiie  right  of  woman  to  vote  on  the  temperance 
question ;  90,000  women  also  signed  those  petitions;  50.000  men  and 
women  sinricd  tlie  petitions  for  the  school  vote,  and  60,000  more 
have  sii;n  1  ju  titions  that  the  full  right  of  suffrage  might  be  accord- 
ed to  woman. 
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This  growth  of  public  sentiment  has  been  occasioned  by  the  needs 
of  the  children  and  the  working  women  of  that  great  State.  I  come 
here  to  ask  you  to  make  a  niche  in  the  statesmanship  and  legislation 
of  the  nation  for  the  domestic  interests  of  the  people.  You  recog"- 
nize  that  the  masculine  thought  is  more  often  turned  to  material 
and  politica]  interests.  I  claim  that  the  mother-thought,  the  woman- 
element  needed,  is  to  supplement  the  statesmanship  of  American 
men  on  political  and  industrial  affairs  with  domestic  legislation. 

In  her  closing  address  Miss  Anthony  took  up  the  question  of 
obtaining  suffrage  for  women  through  the  States  instead  of  Con- 
gress  and  said : 

My  answer  is  that  T  do  not  wish  to  see  the  women  of  the  thirty- 
eight  States  of  this  Union  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  to  can- 
vass each  one  of  these,  school  district  by  school  district.  It  is  ask- 
ing too  much  of  a  moneyless  class.  The  joint  earnings  of  the  mar- 
riage co-partnership  in  all  the  States  belong  legally  to  the  husband. 
It  is  only  that  wife  who  goes  outside  the  home  to  work  whom  the  law 
permits  to  own  and  control  the  money  she  earns.  Therefore,  to  ask 
of  women,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  without  an  independent 
dollar  of  their  own,  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  their  several 
States,  is  asking  an  impossibility. 

We  have  already  made  the  experiment  of  canvassing  four  States 
— ^Kansas  in  1867,  Michigan  in  1874,  Colorado  in  1877,  Nebraska  in 
1882 — and  in  each,  with  the  best  campaiq^n  possible  for  us  to  make, 
we  obtained  a  vote  of  only  one-third.  One  man  out  of  ever^-  three 
voted  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  his  household,  while 
two  out  of  every  three  voted  a^^ainst  it  

We  beg,  therefore,  that  instead  of  insisting  tiiat  a  majority  of  the 
individual  voters  must  be  converted  before  women  shall  have  the 
franchise,  you  will  give  us  the  more  hopeful  task  of  appealing  to  the 
representative  men  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States.  You 
need  not  fear  that  we  shall  get  suffrage  too  quickly  if  Congress  sub- 
mits the  proposition,  for  even  then  we  shall  have  a  long  siege  in  jo- 
ins'' from  Legislature  to  Legislature  to  secure  the  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  necessary  to  ratify  the  amendment.  It  may  re- 
quire twenty  years  after  Congress  has  taken  the  initiative  step,  to 
obtain  action  by  the  requisite  number,  but  once  submitted  by  Con- 
gress it  always  will  stand  until  ratified  by  the  States. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's  paper  on  Self-Govemment  the 
Best  Means  of  Self-Development  was  read  to  the  committee.  A 
few  extracts  will  serve  to  show  its  broad  scope : 

The  basic  idea  of  a  republic  is  the  ricfht  of  self-pfovernmcnt.  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  choose  his  own  re})resentatives  and  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  laws  under  which  he  lives.  As  this  riij^ht  can  he  se- 
cured only  by  the  exercise  of  the  suinage,  the  ballot  in  tlie  hand  of 
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every  qualified  citizen  constitutes  the  true  political  status  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  republic. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  simply  the  right  to  js^yvern  one's  self. 
Every  human  bemg  is  bora  into  the  world  with  this  right,  and  the 
desire  to  exercise  it  comes  naturally  with  the  feeling  of  life's  re- 
sponsibilities. Those  only  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  this  dig- 
nity, can  measure  the  extent  to  which  women  are  defrauded,  and 
they  only  can  measure  the  loss  to  the  councils  of  the  nation  of  the 
wisdom  of  rcprcsenLativc  women.  They  who  say  that  women  do  not 
desire  the  right  of  suffrage,  that  they  prefer  mascuUne  domination 
to  self-government,  falsify  every  page  of  history,  every  fact  in  hu- 
man experience. 

Tt  ha?  taken  the  wliole  power  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  to  hold 
woman  in  the  subordinate  position  which  it  is  said  she  willinq^ly  ac- 
cepts. If  woman  naturally  has  no  will,  no  self-assertion,  no  opin- 
ions of  her  own,  what  means  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  sex  un- 
der all  forms  of  religious  fanaticism,  culminating  in  witchcraft  in 
which  scarce  one  wizard  to  a  thousand  witches  was  sacrificed?  So 
powerful  and  merciless  has  been  the  struggle  to  dominate  the  fem- 
inine element  in  humanity,  that  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  steady, 
determined  resistance  maintained  by  woman  throupfh  the  centuries. 
To  ever}'  step  of  progress  which  she  has  made  from  slavery  to  the 
partial  freedom  she  now  enjoys,  the  Church  and  the  State  alike  have 
made  the  most  cruel  opposition,  and  yet,  under  all  circumstances  she 
has  shown  her  love  of  individual  freedom,  her  desire  for  self-gov- 
ernment, while  her  achievements  in  practical  affairs  and  her  courage 
in  the  great  emergencies  of  life  have  vindicated  her  capacity  to  ex- 
ercise  this  right  

The  ricrht  of  suffraLn:  in  a  republic  means  self-^rovernmcnt,  and 
self-goveninient  means  education,  development,  self-reliance,  inde- 
pendence, courage  in  the  hour  of  danger.  That  women  may  aliaiii 
these  virtues  we  demand  the  exercise  of  this  right.  Not  that  we 
suppose  we  should  at  once  be  transformed  into  a  hi^er  order  of  be- 
ings with  all  the  elements  of  sovereignty,  wisdom,  goodness  and 
power  full-fled,q;ed,  but  because  the  exercise  of  the  sufTraq"e  is  the 
primary  school  in  which  the  citizen  learns  how  to  use  the  ballot  as  a 
weapon  of  defense;  it  is  the  open  sesame  to  the  land  of  freedom  and 
equality.  The  ballot  is  the  scepter  of  power  in  the  hand  of  every  cit- 
izen. Woman  can  never  have  an  ec|ual  chance  with  man  in  the 
struggle  of  life  tmtil  she  too  wields  this  power.  So  long  as  women 
have  no  voice  in  the  Government  under  which  they  live  they  will  be 
an  ostracised  class,  and  invidious  distinctions  will  be  made  ai^ainst 
them  in  the  world  of  work.  Tlirown  on  their  own  resources  tluy 
have  all  the  hardships  that  men  have  to  encounter  in  earnine  their 
daily  bread,  with  the  added  disabilities  which  grow  out  of  disfran- 
chisement. Men  of  the  republic,  why  make  life  harder  for  your 
daughters  by  these  artificial  distinctions?  Surely,  if  ^ernments 
were  made  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  sfrong,  they  are  in  greater 
need  than  your  stalwart  sons  of  every  political  right  which  can  give 
them  protection,  dignity  and  power  
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The  disfranchisement  of  one-half  the  people  places  a  dangerous 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  other  half.  All  history  shows  that  one 
class  never  did  legislate  with  justice  for  another,  and  all  philosophy 
shows  they  never  can,  as  the  relations  of  class  grow  out  of  either 

natural  or  artificial  advantages  which  one  has  over  the  other  and 
which  it  will  maintain  if  possible.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  women  are 
not  a  class,  so  lonq-  as  there  is  any  difference  in  the  code  of  laws  for 
men  and  women,  any  discrimination  in  the  customs  of  society,  giv- 
ing advantages  to  men  over  women ;  so  long  as  in  all  our  State  con- 
stitutions women  are  ranked  with  lunatics,  idiots,  paupers  and  crim- 
inals. When  you  say  that  one-half  the  people  shall  be  governed  by 
tlie  other  half,  surely  the  class  distinction  is  about  as  broad  as  it 
can  be  

The  disfranchisement  of  one-half  the  ])eople  deprives  the  State  of 
the  united  wisdom  of  man  and  woman — ^that  "consensus  of  the  com- 
petent" so  necessary  in  national  affairs — making  our  Government  an 
oligarchy  of  males,  instead  of  a  republic  of  the  people,  thus  per> 
petuating  with  all  its  evils  a  dominant  masculine  civilization.  But 
in  answer  to  this  it  is  said  that  although  women  do  not  vote,  yet 
they  have  an  indirect  influence  in  Government  tbronfrh  their  hus- 
bands and  brotliers.  Yes.  an  "irresponsible  power,"  of  all  kinds  of 
influence  the  most  dangerous  

The  dogged,  unreasonable  persecutions  of  sex  in  all  ages,  the  evi- 
dent determination  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feminine  ele- 
ment in  humanity,  has  been  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  the  moral 
chaos  the  race  has  suffered,  under  every  form  of  government  and 

religion  The  loss  to  women  themselves  of  the  hii^hest 

development  of  which  they  are  capable  is  sad.  but  when  this  in- 
volves a  lower  type  of  manhood  anfl  dang^er  to  our  free  institutions, 
it  is  still  more  sad.  The  primal  work  in  every  country,  for  its  own 
safety,  should  be  the  education  and  freedom  of  woman. 

The  arguments  before  the  Judiciary  G>nmiittee  of  the  House 
were  given  the  next  morning,  March  8,  twelve  of  the  fifteen 
members  being  present*   Miss  Anthony  opened  the  hearing  with 

an  earnest  address  in  which  she  referred  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  petitions  which  had  been  sent  to  Congress  for  woman 
suffrage — far  more  than  for  any  other  measure — and  continued  : 

Negro  suffrage  was  again  and  again  overwhelmingly  voted  down 
in  various  States — New  York,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  etc.— and  you 

know,  gentlemen,  that  if  the  negro  had  never  had  the  right  to  vote 
nntil  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of  white  men.  particularly 
forcign-born  men,  had  voted  "Yes,"  he  would  have  gone  witliout  it 

•J.  Randolph  Tucker,  Va.;  Nathaniel  J.  Hammond,  Ga. ;  David  B.  Culberson,  Tex.; 
Samuel  W.  Moulton.  Ills.;  James  O.  Broadhcad,  Mo.;  William  Dorshcimer,  N.  Y.; 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  Mass.;  George  E.  Sency,  O. ;  William  C.  Maybury,  Mich.;  Tbonaw 
B.  Reed,  Me.;  Ezra  B.  Taylor,  O.;  Moses  A,  McCoid*  Im.;  TboOttt  M.  BfOWne,  Ind.; 
Luke  P.  Poland,  Vt;  Horatio  Biibec,  jr.,  Fla. 
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till  the  crack  of  doom.  It  was  because  of  the  prejudice  of  the  un- 
thinking majority  that  Congress  submitted  the  question  of  the  ne- 
gro's enfranchisement  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  be 
adjudicated  by  the  educated,  tn'oadened  representatives  of  ti  c  peo- 
ple. We  now  appeal  to  you  to  lift  the  decision  of  woman  suffraq'e 
from  the  vote  of  the  populace  to  that  of  the  Lepi'^litures,  that  you 
may  thercl)y  be  as  considerate,  as  just,  to  the  women  of  this  nation 
as  you  were  to  the  male  ex-slaves. 

Every  new  privilege  granted  to  women  has  been  by  the  Legisla- 
tures. The  liberal  laws  for  married  women,  the  right  of  the  wife 
to  own  and  control  her  inherited  property  and  separate  earnings,  the 
right  of  women  to  vote  at  school  elections  in  a  do?ren  States,  the  n'cfht 
to  vote  on  all  questions  in  three  Territories,  have  all  been  gained 
through  the  Legislatures.  Had  any  one  of  these  beneficent  propo- 
sitions been  submitted  to  the  masses,  do  you  believe  a  majority  would 
have  placed  their  sanction  upon  them?  I  do  not 

It  takes  aU  too  many  of  us  women,  and  too  much  of  our  hard 
earnings,  from  our  homes  and  from  the  works  of  charity  and  educa- 
tion of  our  respective  localities,  even  to  come  tn  AA^nsliington.  session 
after  session,  until  Concrress  shall  have  submitted  the  proposition, 
and  then  to  go  from  Legislature  to  Legislature,  urging  its  adoption  ; 
but  when  you  insist  that  we  shall  beg  at  the  feet  of  each  and  every 
individual  voter  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  thirty-eight  States, 
native  and  foreign,  white  and  black,  educated  and  i&fnorant,  you 
doo"-*  v.'^  to  incalculable  hardships  and  sacrifices  and  to  most  exa"?- 
perniitiL^  insults  anri  hnmiliations.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  save  us 
frnin  the  fate  of  working  and  waiting  for  our  freedom  until  we  shall 
have  educated  the  masses  of  men  to  conseni  to  give  their  wives  and 
sisters  equality  of  rights  with  themselves.  You  surely  will  not  com- 
pel us  to  wait  tlie  enlightenment  of  all  the  freedmen  of  this  nation 
and  all  tlie  newly-made  voters  from  the  monarchial  governments  of 
the  Old  World ! 

Liberty  for  one's  self  is  a  natural  instinct  possessed  alike  by  all, 
but  to  be  willing  to  accord  liberty  to  another  is  the  result  of  educa- 
tion, of  self-discipline,  of  the  practice  of  the  golden  rule — "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  Others  should  do  unto  you."  Therefore 
we  ask  that  the  question  of  equality  of  rii^lits  to  women  shall  be  ar- 
bitrated upon  by  the  picked  men  of  the  nation  in  Congress,  and  the 
picked  men  of  the  several  States  in  their  respective  Legislatures. 

TiiF  Rf.v.  F^loreaci:  Kollock  TTlls.)  :  ....  Called  as  I 
am  into  the  homes  of  the  people  through  the  requirements  of  my  of- 
fice, I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  I  am  as  faithfully  ful- 
filling its  sacred  duties  when  I  come  before  you  urging  this  claim, 
as  when,  on  my  bended  knees,  I  plead  at  the  throne  of  God  for  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

T  know  too  well  the  suffering  that  might  be  alleviated,  the  terrible 
wrongs  that  might  be  righted  the  sins  that  might  be  punished, 
could  the  moral  power  of  the  women  of  our  land  be  utilized — could 
it  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  great  questions  which  affect  so  vitally 
the  welfare  of  society.  The  gigantic  evil  of  intemperance  is  pros- 
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trating  the  finest  powers  of  our  country  and  threatening^  the  life  of 
,  social  purity  ;  it  is  in  truth  the  fell  destroyer  of  peace  virtue  and  do- 
mestic and  national  safety,  and  upon  the  nnoffendinjc:  the  blow  falls 
with  the  greatest  weij^ht.  Why  should  not  they  who  sutler  the  most 
deeply  through  this  evil,  he  authorized  before  the  law  of  the  laiitl  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  loved  ones  from  its  fearful  ravages  ? 
Is  it  other  than  simple  j  ustice  which  I  ask  for  them  ?  I  have  listened 
to  too  many  sad  stories  from  heart-broken  wives  and  mothers  not  to 
know  that  the  demand  which  the  women  of  the  land  make  in  this 
matter  comes  not  from  love  of  power,  is  not  prompted  by  false  ambi- 
tion. sprin.q:s  not  from  unwomanly  aspirations,  but  does  come  from  a 
direful  need  of  self-protection  and  an  earnest  desire  to  protect  tliose 
dearer  than  life  itself. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
I  seek  the  aid  of  Heaven  in  my  endeavor  to  promote  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  mankind,  I  now  and  here  seek  your  aid  in  promoting  the 
highest  moral  welfare  of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  This  you 
will  do  in  giving  your  vote  and  influence  for  the  equality  of  v,  '^tiien 
before  the  law,  and  as  you  thus  confer  this  new  power  u[)on  tiie  wo- 
men of  our  land,  like  the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  it  shall  come 
to  you  in  a  higher,  nobler  type  of  womanhood,  in  sweeter  homes,  in 
purer  social  life,  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  state. 

Mrs.  Mary  B,  Clay  ( Ky. ) :  We  do  not  come  here  to  plead  as  in- 
dividual women  with  individual  men,  but  as  a  sul)iect  class  with  a 
ruling  class ;  nor  do  we  come  as  sufferinc^  individuals — though  God 
knows  some  of  us  inii^dit  do  that  with  propriety — but  as  the  suffering 
millions  whom  we  represent  

We  are  bom  of  the  same  parents  as  men  and  raised  in  the  same 
family.  We  are  possessed  of  the  same  loves  and  animosities  as  our 
brothers,  and  we  inherit  equally  with  them  the  substance  of  our  fath- 
ers.  So  long  as  we  are  minors  the  Government  treats  us  as  equals, 
but  when  we  come  of  age,  when  we  are  capable  of  feeling  and  know- 
ing the  difference,  the  boy  becomes  a  free  human  being,  while  the 
girl  remains  a  slave,  a  subject,  and  no  moral  heroism,  no  self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism,  ever  entitles  her  to  her  freedom.  Is  this  just?  Is 
it  not,  indeed,  barbarous? 

If  American  men  intend  always  to  keep  women  slaves,  political 
and  civil,  they  make  a  s:reat  mistake  when  they  let  the  girl,  with  the 
boy,  Icam  the  alphabet,  for  no  educated  class  will  long  remain  in 
subjfrction.  We  are  told  that  men  ]>rotect  us  :  that  the\-  are  gener- 
ous, even  chivalric  in  their  fjrotection.  (lentlemeti.  if  vonr  protectors 
were  women,  and  they  took  all  your  pruporty  and  your  children,  and 
paid  you  half  as  much  for  your  work,  though  as  well  or  better  done  • 
than  your  own,  would  you  think  much  of  the  chivalry  which  per- 
mitted you  to  sit  in  street-cars  and  picked  up  your  pocket-handker- 
chief ? 

Fach  one  of  you  is  responsible  for  these  laws  continuing  as  they 
are.  and  you  can  not  avoid  re<pon<ibi]it\  l)v  sa\  ing  that  you  did  not 
help  to  make  them.    Great  injustice  is  done  us  in  the  fact  that  we 
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are  not  tried  by  a  jury  of  our  peers.   Great  injustice  is  done  us 

everywhere  by  our  .not  having  a  vote.  Human  nature  is  naturally 
selfish,  and,  as  woman  is  deprived  of  the  ballot,  and  powerless  either 
to  punisfi  or  reward,  man.  lovinj?  his  bread  and  butter  more  than 
justice,  will  ever  thrust  her  aside  for  the  benetit  of  those  who  can 
help  him,  those  with  ballots  in  their  hands. 

....  AH  that  is  good  in  the  home,  and  largely  the  highest 
principles  taught  in  your  youth,  were  g^iven  by  your  mothers.  How 
then  it  is  possible  for  you  to  return  this  love  and  interest,  as  soon  as 
you  are  capable  of  acting,  by  riveting  the  chains  which  hold  them 
still  slaves,  politically  and  civilly  ? 

You  need  woman^  presence  and  counsel  in  legislation  as  much 
as  she  needs  yours  in  the  home ;  you  need  the  association  and  influ- 
ence of  woman ;  her  intuitive  knowledge  of  men's  character  and  the 
effect  of  measures  upon  the  household;  you  need  her  for  the  eco- 
nntnical  details  of  public  work;  you  need  her  sense  of  justice  and 
moral  couraixe  to  execute  the  laws:  you  need  her  for  all  that  is  just, 
merciful  and  ^ood  in  (government.  But  above  all,  women  them- 
selves need  the  ballot  for  self-protection,  and  as  we  are  by  common 
right  and  the  laws  of  God  free  human  beings,  we  demand  that  you 
no  longer  hold  us  your  subjects — ^\'our  political  slaves. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Haggart  (Ind.) :  When  Abraham  Lincoln  pen- 
ned the  immortal  eniancii)ati()n  proclamation  he  did  not  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  every  man  and  every  woman  in  Southern  slavery  did 
or  did  not  want  to  be  free.  Whether  women  do  or  do  not  wish  to 
vote  docs  not  affect  the  question  of  their  right  to  do  so.  The  right 
of  man  to  the  ballot  is  a  logical  deduction  from  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  And  singular  to  say, 
while  this  inheres  in  all  people  ahke,  the  privilege  of  exercising  it  is 
withheld  from  women  by  a  class  who  have  no  right  to  say  whether 
they  are  willing  or  not  that  women  should  vote.  Their  rlinht  to  the 
ballot  was  long  ago  settled  beyond  a  quibble,  by  laws  and  principles 
of  justice  which  are  superior  to  the  codes  of  men,  who  have  usu^d 
the  power  to  regulate  the  voting  privileges  of  citizens.  If  this  right 
be  inherent  and  existing  in  the  great  body  of  society  before  govern- 
ments are  farmed,  it  follows  that  all  citizens  of  a  repubUCi  be  they 
male  or  female,  arc  alike  entitled  to  its  exercise. 

.  .  .  .  Is  there  a  man  among  you  willing  to  resic:n  his  own 
right  to  the  ballot  and  to  place  his  own  business  interests  and  general 
welfare  at  the  mercy  of  the  votes  of  others?  Would  you  not  resent 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  fix  your  mental 
status,  assign  your  work  in  life  and  lay  out  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision your  exact  sphere  in  the  world?  And  yet  men  undertake  to 
adjust  the  limitations  of  the  Elizalieth  Cady  Stantons,  the  Susan  B. 
Anthonys,  the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowes,  the  Frances  E.  Willards, 
the  Harriet  Hosmers  of  the  world,  and  continue  to  talk  with  pa- 
tronizing condescension*  of  female  retirement,  female  duties  and 
female  spheres. 

The  question  is  not  whether  women  want  or  do  not  want  to  vote, 
but  how  can  republican  inconsistencies  be  wiped  out,  justice  univer- 
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sally  recognized  and  impartially  administered,  and  the  civil  and  po- 
litical errors  of  the  past  effectually  repaired.  \\''hoever  adniits  that 
men  have  a  right  to  the  franchise  must  include  in  the  adnn'ssion 
women  also,  for  there  are  no  reasons  capable  of  denionsiratiui^  an 
abstract  right  in  behalf  of  one  sex  which  are  not  equally  applicable 
to  the  other  

The  assertion  that  women  do  not  want  to  vote  is  absolutely  with- 
out  authority,  so  long  as  each  individual  woman  does  not  Speak  out 
for  herself.  In  Ohio  225,000,  and  in  Illinois  185,000,  have  sicfnified 
a  desire  to  use  tlie  ballot  for  home  protection,  and  yet  it  is  ^til!  as- 
serted in  those  States  that  women  do  not  want  it.  Over  kxi.ckxi 
women  have  already  notified  this  Congress  thajt  they  desire  eciuality 
of  political  rights,  and  still  it  is  declared  all  around  us  that  women 
do  not  want  to  vote.  Gentlemen,  this  is  most  emphatically  an  ns- 
sertion  which  no  individual  can  be  justified  in  making  for  another. 

Since  the  elective  franchise  is  the  parent  stem  from  which 
branch  out  lecfal,  inckislrial.  social  and  educational  enterprises  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens,  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  women 
cn^a.£*"ed  in  reforms,  public  charities,  social  enterprises,  are  hampered 
and  trammeled  in  their  progress  without  the  ballot.  Women  have 
beheld  their  plans  frustrate,  their  Herculean  labor  undone,  their 
lives  wasted,  for  want  of  legislative  power  through  the  citizen's  em- 
blem of  sovereignty  

All  ranks  and  occupations  are  t)eq"inning  to  realize  that  mnnstrons 
evils  must  ever  crowd  upon  lx)th  classes  while  one  side  of  humanity 
only  is  represented,  and  while  one  sex  has  the  irresponsil)le  keeping 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other.  To-day,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  woman  finds  the  greatest  need  of  the 
ballot  through  an  almost  overpowering  desire  to  have  her  wishes  and 
opinions  crystallized  into  law. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  if  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round the  women  of  this  nation  to-day  were  the  conditions  of  the 
male  citizens  of  the  country,  they  would  rise  up  and  ])ronounce  them 
the  exact  definition  of  civil  and  political  slavery,  instead  of  the  true 
interpretation  of  natural  justice  and  civil  equity. 

Many  persons  claim  that  men  are  bom  with  the  right  to  vote,  as 
they  are  to  the  right  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness ;  that  suffrage  is 
the  gift  of  the  State,  and  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  regulate  it  in 
any  way  that  it  may  deem  best  for  the  common  crood.  If  men  are 
born  with  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  hapt)iness,  they  are  also  bom 
with  the  right  to  give  expression  as  to  how  these  are  to  he  main- 
tained;  and  in  this  nation,  which  professes  to  rest  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  this  expression  is  given  through  the  ballot.  Con- 
sequently the  expression  of  a  freeman's  will  is  as  God-given  as  his 
ri.£^ht  to  he  free.  Since  the  year  of  Magna  Charta  we  have  repudi- 
ated the  idea  of  representation  by  proxy. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  women  in  this  na- 
tion who  are  owners  of  property,  mothers  of  children,  devoted  to 
their  homes  and  families  and  to  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
w^hich  grow  out  of  social  life,  and  hence  are  most  deeply  interested 
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in  the  public  welfare.  They  have  just  as  much  at  stake  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, whichraffords  them  no  opportunity  of  giving  or  withhold- 
ing' their  consent,  as  men  who  are  consulted.  John  Quincy  Adams 
said  in  that  grand  speech  in  defense  of  the  petitions  of  the  women 

of  Plymouth :  "The  women  are  not  only  justified,  but  exhibit  the 
most  exalted  virtue,  when  they  do  depart  from  the  domestic  sphere 
and  enter  upon  the  concerns  of  tlieir  country,  of  humanity  and  of 
God," 

Miss  Phoebe  W.  Couzins  (Mo.)  in  dosing  her  address  said: 
''At  the  gateway  of  this  nation,  the  harbor  of  New  York,  there 
soon  shall  stand  a  statue  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  presented  by 

the  republic  of  France — a  magnificent  figure  of  a  woman,  typify- 
ing all  that  is  grand  and  glorious  and  free  in  self-government. 
She  will  hold  aloft  an  electric  torch  of  great  power  which  is  to 
beam  an  effulgent  light  far  out  to  sea,  that  ships  sailing  towards 
this  goodly  land  may  ride  safely  into  harbor.  So  should  you 
thus  uplift  the  women  of  this  nation,  and  teach  these  men,  at  the 
very  threshold,  when  first  their  feet  shall  touch  the  shore  of  this 
republic,  that  here  woman  is  exalted,  ennobled  and  honored ;  that 
here  she  bears  aloft  the  torch  of  intelligence  and  purity  which 
guides  our  Ship  of  State  into  the  safe  harbor  of  wise*laws,  pure 
morals  and  secure  institutions." 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  these  committees,  when  they  reported 
at  all,  to  delay  doing  so  until  the  following  year.  In  1884.  how- 
ever, those  of  both  Senate  and  House  submitted  reports  soon  after 
the  hearings.  The  favorable  recommendation  was  presented 
March  28,  1884,  signed  by  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  Henry  W.  Blair, 
Elbridge  G.  Lapham  and  Henry  B.  Anthony.  Senators  Francis 
Marion  Cockrell  and  Joseph  £.  Brown  dissented.'*'  The  name 
of  Senator  James  G.  Fair  does  not  appear  on  either  document, 
but  he  had  signed  an  adverse  report  in  1882. 

An  adverse  majority  report  from  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  presented  by  William  C.  Maybury  (Mich.)  and  began 
thus: 

The  light  of  suffrage  is  not  and  never  has,  under  our  system  of 
government,  been  one  of  the  essential  rights  of  citizenship  

•  Their  report,  dated  April  23,  1884,  was  wed  entire  by  Senator  Brown  in  the  rl.  hate 
o«  woman  suffrage  which  took  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  January  .-5, 
tS87.  and  will  be  fotind  in  Chapter  VI,  which  contains  also  a  portion  of  the  majority 
report  tndttded  in  the  speech  oi  Senator  Blair. 
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What  class  or  portion  of  the  whole  people  of  any  State  should  be 
admitted  to  suffrage^  and  should,  by  virtue  of  such  admission,  ex- 
ert the  active  and  potential  control  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs,  was 
a  question  reserved  exclusively  for  the  determination  of  the  State. 

[The  report  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  point  that  this  question 
was  not  and  never  has  been  left  to  "the  people"  of  a  State,  but 
that  men  alone  usurped  the  right  to  decide  who  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  suffrage,  arbitrarily  excluded  women  and  have  kept 
them  excluded.] 

Under  the  influence  of  a  just  fear  that  witliout  suffrage  as  a  pro- 
tective power  to  the  newly-acquired  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed 
to  the  former  slave  he  might  suffer  detriment,  and  with  this  domi- 
nant motive  in  view,  originated  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.    It  will 

he  noted  tliat  by  this  later  amendment  the  privilege  of  suffrage  is  not 
soiiLrht  tn  he  conferred  on  any  class  ;  hut  an  inhibition  is  plnced  upon 
the  Slates  from  excluding  from  tlie  ])rivile,i::c  of  suffrai^e  any  class 
on  accoimt  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

[The  Fifteenth  Amendment  does  not  mention  the  "privilege" 

of  suffrage.    It  says  expressly,  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the 

United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged.*'  But 
whether  it  be  a  "right"  or  a  "privilege."  wliere  did  the  negro  get 
that  which  the  States  are  forbidden  to  deny  or  abridge,  if  it  does 
not  inhere  in  citizenship?  The  report  is  incorrect  in  saying  that 
the  State  is  prohibited  from  excluding  any  "class;'*  it  is  only  the 
"males"  of  any  class  who  are  protected  from  exclusion.  The 
same  right  or  privilege  belongs  to  women,  but  they  are  not 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Women  never  have  asked  Con- 
gress to  grant  them  any  iiexv  right  or  privilege,  but  only  to  pro- 
hibit the  States  from  denying  or  abridging  what  is  already  theirs, 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  negro  men.] 

Woman's  true  sphere  is  not  restricted,  but  is  Ixsundless  in  re- 
sources and  consequences.  Irt  it  she  may  employ  every  energy  of 
the  mind  and  every  affection  of  the  heart,  while  within  its  limitless 
compass,  nnder  Providence,  she  exercises  a  power  and  intiuence 
beyond  all  other  a!:,^encics  for  good.  She  trains  and  c^nides  the  life 
that  is.  and  forms  it  fur  the  eternity  and  immortality  that  are  to  be. 
From  the  rude  contact  of  life,  man  is  her  shield.  He  is  her  guar- 
dian from  its  conflicts.  He  is  the  defender  of  her  rights  in  his  home, 
and  the  avenger  of  her  wrongs  everywhere. 

[That  is,  what  man  considers  her  true  sphere  is  not  restricfed. 
but  she  is  not  allowed  to  decide  for  herself  what  shall  be  its 
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diniensions.  "Her  power  for  good  is  beyond  all  other  agencies/' 
but  it  is  not  wanted  in  affairs  of  State,  where  surely  it  is  needed 
quite  as  badly  as  in  any  place  in  the  world.  "Man  is  her  shield, 
guardian,  defender  and  avenger."  Witness  the  Common  Law 
of  England,  made  by  men,  under  which  women  lived  for  centu- 
ries and  which  is  still  in  force  in  a  number  of  the  States;  witness 
the  records  of  the  courts  with  the  wife-beaters  and  slayers,  the 
rapists,  the  seducers,  the  husbands  who  have  deserted  their  fam- 
ilies, the  schemers  who  have  defrauded  widows  and  orphans — 
witness  all  these  and  then  say  if  all  men  are  the  natural  pro- 
tectors of  women.  But  even  if  they  were,  witness  the  millions 
of  women  who  are  not  legally  entitled  to  the  protection  and  as^ 
sistance  of  any  man.  Howerer,  the  report  does  not  forget  these 
women.] 

The  exceptional  cases  of  unmarried  females  are  too  rare  tn  di  mge 
the  general  policy,  while  expectanrv  and  hope,  constantly  being  real- 
ized in  marriage,  are  happily  cxLmguishing  the  exceptions  and  bring- 
ing all  within  the  rule  which  governs  wife  and  matron. 

To  permit  the  entrance  of  political  contention  into  the  home  would 
be  either  useless  or  pernicious — useless  if  man  and  wife  agree,  and 
pernicious  if  they  differ.  In  the  former  event  the  volume  of  bnll  ts 
alone  would  be  increased  without  chanq^intj^  results.  In  the  latter, 
the  peace  and  contentment  of  home  would  be  exchangfed  for  tlie  bed- 
lam of  political  debate  and  become  the  scene  of  base  and  demoraliz- 
ing intrigue. 

[What  a  breadth  of  statesmanship,  what  a  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  see  in  the  voting 
of  husband  and  wife  only  an  "increase  of  ballots;"  what  a  reflec- 
tion upon  men  to  assume  that  if  there  were  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  "the  home  would  become  a  scene  of  base  and  demoral- 
izing intrigue;'*  what  a  recognition  of  justice  to  decree  that, 
since  possibly  there  might  be  a  disagreement,  the  man  should 
do  the  voting  and  the  woman  should  be  forbidden  a  voice!] 

In  respect  to  married  women,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 

the  influences  which  result  from  the  laws  of  property  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  would  not  make  it  imjirohable  that  the  woman  shouUl 
exercise  her  suffrage  with  freedom  and  independence.  This,  too,  in 
despite  of  the  fact  that  the  fl^pcndence  of  woman  under  the  Common 
Law  has  been  almost  cniii  eiy  obliterated  by  sLamtory  uiactments. 
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[Almost,  but  not  quite,  and  it  would  still  prevail  everywhere 
had  its  obliteration  depended  upon  the  committee  making  this 
rqK>rt.  Think  of  saying  in  cold  blood  that,  as  the  husband  holds 
the  purse-strii^s,  the  wife  would  not  dare  vote  with  freedom  and 

independence !] 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  while  a  few  intelligent 
women,  such  as  appeared  before  the  committee  in  advocacy  ol  the 

peiidingf  measure,  would  defy  all  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  their  cast- 
ing the  ballot,  yet  the  g^reat  mass  of  the  intellig^ent,  refined  and  ju- 
dicious, with  the  becominc::  modesty  of  their  sex,  would  shrink  from 
the  rude  contact  of  the  crowd  and,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned, 
leave  the  ignorant  and  vile  the  exclusive  right  to  speak  for  the  gen- 
tler sex  in  public  affairs. 

[This  opinion  has  been  wholly  disproved  by  the  experience  of 
States  where  women  do  vote.  The  ''intelligent  and  judicious** 
have  learned  that  there  is  more  "rude  contact"  in  going  to  the 
market,  the  theater,  the  train  and  the  ferry-boat,  than  in  a  quiet 

booth  where  no  man  is  permitted  to  come  within  a  hundred  feet. 
But  w^omen  are  not  so  "modest  and  refined"  as  to  shrink  from 
"rude  contact"  even,  if  it  would  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
control  the  conditions  which  surround  and  influence  their  hus- 
bands, their  children,  their  homes  and  their  community.] 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  general  pohcy  of 
female  suflfrat^e  should  remain  in  abeyance,  in  so  far  as  the  general 
Government  is  concerned,  until  the  States  and  communities  directly 
chargeable  under  our  system  of  government  with  the  exercise  and 
regulation  of  this  privilege,  shall  put  the  seal  of  affirmation  upon  it ; 
and  there  certainly  can  be  no  reason  for  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  settle  a  question  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States, 
and  which  they  should  first  settle  for  themselves. 

[Of  course,  according  to  this  logic,  after  the  States  settle  the 
question  and  put  the  seal  of  affirmation  on  it,  then  the  general 
Government  will  take  a  hand  I] 

This  House  Report  (No.  1330)  was  not  drastic  enough  to 
suit  the  Hon.  Luke  P.  Poland  (Vt),  so  he  made  his  own,  in 
which  he  said : 

No  government  founded  upon  the  principle  that  sovereignty  re- 
sides in  the  people  has  ever  allowed  all  the  people  to  vote,  or  to  di- 
rectly participate  in  making  or  administering  the  laws.  Suffrage 
has  never  been  regarded  as  the  natural  right  of  all  the  pec^le  or  of 
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any  particular  class  or  portion  of  the  people.  Suffrage  is  represen- 
tation, and  it  has  been  given  in  free  governments  to  such  class  of 
persons  as  in  their  judgment  [whose  judgment?]  would  fairly  and 
safely  represent  the  rights  and  mterests  of  the  whole.  The  right 
has  generally,  if  not  universally,  been  confemd  on  men  above  twen- 
ty-one  years  of  age,  and  often  this  has  been  restricted  by  requiring 
the  ownership  of  property  or  the  payment  of  taxes.  [Which?] 

The  great  majority  of  women  are  either  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  or  are  mnrried  and  therefore  under  such  influence  and  control 
as  that  relanuii  nnplies  and  confers.    Is  there  any  necessity  for  the 

Srotection  and  preservatiofi  of  the  rights  of  women,  that  they  must 
e  allowed  to  vote  and,  of  course,  to  hold  office  and  directly  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration  of  the  laws  ? 

Xearly  even,'  man  who  votes  has  a  wife  or  mother  or  sisters  or 
d  iuq-liters ;  some  sustain  all  these  relations  or  more  than  one.  I 
think  it  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  men  when  voting  or  when 
engaged  as  legislators  or  in  administering  the  laws  in  some  official 
character,  are  fully  mindful  of  the  interests  of  all  that  class  with 
whom  they  are  so  closely  connected,  and  whose  interests  are  so 
bound  up  with  their  own,  and  that,  therefore,  they  fairly  represent 
all  the  rights  and  interests  of  women  as  well  as  their  own.  Per- 
sons who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  legal  pr(>r(  (dings  in  the 
courts,  and  occasionally  to  see  a  female  litigant  111  court,  know  very 
well  whether  they  are  apt  to  suffer  wrong  because  their  rights  are 
determined  wholly  by  men.*  There  is  just  as  little  reason  for  sus- 
picion that  their  rights  are  not  carefully  guarded  in  legislation,  and 
in  every  way  where  legislation  can  operate. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  think  this  proposal  to  enlist  the 
women  of  the  country  as  a  part  of  its  active  political  force,  and  to 
cast  upon  them  an  equal  duty  in  the  political  meetings,  campaigns 
and  elections — to  make  them  legislators,  jurors,  judges  and  execu- 
tive officers — ^is  all  wrong.  I  believe  it  to  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  woman,  and  wholly  subvers- 
ive of  the  s[)herc  and  function  she  was  desigried  to  fill  in  the  home 
and  in  society.  The  office  and  duty  which  nature  has  devolved  upon 
woman  during  all  the  active  and  vigorous  portion  of  her  life  would 
often  render  it  impossible,  and  still  more  often  indelicate,  for  her  to 
appear  and  act  in  caucuses,  conventions  or  elections,  or  to  act  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  or  as  a  juror  or  judge. 

I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  any  large  portion  of  the  in- 
telligent women  of  this  cnnntrv  desire  any  such  thing  granted  them, 
or  would  perform  any  such  duties  if  the  chance  were  ottered  them. 

[To  comment  upon  this  would  be  ''to  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint 
the  lily,  to  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet"  It  would  be  positively 
♦'indelicate."] 

William  Dorsheimer  (N.  Y.)  agreed  with  the  committee  to 

•Would  the  men  whose  crimes  very^ often  h«ve  sent  theie  "female  litiganU**  into 
the  courts,  be  willing  to  have  their  cases  tried  before  a  jury  of  womenf 
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table  the  resolution,  but  did  not  endorse  their  arg-uments.  He 
signed  the  follow  ing  statement :  **T  think  it  probable  that  the 
interests  of  society  will  some  time  require  that  women  should 
have  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  say  more 
than  that  the  present  is  not  an  opportune  time  for  submission  to 
the  States  of  the  proposed  amen<hnent." 

In  this,  it  will  be  observed,  there  Is  no  recognition  of  woman's 
right  to  represent  herself,  no  dis])osition  to  grant  her  petition  for 
her  own  sake,  but  simply  the  oj)inion  that  should  theie  ever  be 
a  crisis  when  her  suffrage  was  needed  it  should  be  allowed  as  a 
matter  of  expediency. 

In  the  eyes  of  posterity  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  this  Forty- 
eighth  Congress  will  be  redeemed  from  the  disgrace  of  these 
reports  by  that  of  the  minority,  signed  by  Thomas  B.  Reed,  after- 
wards for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  House;  Ezra  B.  Taylor 
(O.);  Moses  A.  McCoid  (la.);  Thomas  M.  Browne  (Ind.). 
The  question  of  woman  suffrage  never  has  been  and  never  can 
be  more  concisely  and  logically  stated. 

No  one  who  listens  to  the  reasons  given  by  the  superior  class  for 

the  continuance  of  any  system  of  subjection  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  mankind.  When  the  subjection  of 
persons  of  African  descent  was  to  be  maintained,  the  good  of  those 
persons  was  always  the  main  oSjert.  When  it  was  the  fashion  to 
heal  children,  to  rec^ard  them  as  hule  animals  who  had  no  rights,  it 
was  always  for  their  good  that  they  were  treated  with  severity,  and 
never  on  account  of  fhe  bad  temper  of  their  parents.  Hence,  when 
it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  women  of  this  country  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  case  to  the  various  State  Legislatures  to  demand 
equality  of  political  rights,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  rcp 
sons  on  which  the  continuance  of  the  inferiority  of  women  is  urged 
are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  a  tender  consideration  of  their  own 
good.  The  anxiety  felt  lest  they  should  thereby  deteriorate  would 
be  an  honor  to  hiunan  nature  were  it  not  an  historical  fact  that  the 
same  sweet  solicitude  has  been  put  up  as  a  barrier  against  all  the 
progress  which  women  have  made  since  civilization  began, 

'Hiere  is  no  doubt  that  if  to-day  in  Turkey  or  Algiers,  countries 
where  woman's  sphere  is  most  thoroughly  confined  to  the  home  cir- 
cle, it  was  proposed  to  admit  tlicm  to  social  life,  to  remove  the  veil 
from  their  faces  and  permit  them  to  converse  in  open  day  with  the 
friends  of  their  husbands  and  brothers,  the  conservative  and  judi- 
cious Turk  or  Algerine  of  the  period,  if  he  could  be  brought  even  to 
consider  such  a  horrible  proposition,  would  point  out  that  the  sphere 
of  woman  was  to  make  home  happy  by  those  gentle  insipidities 
which  education  would  destroy ;  that  by  participating  in  conversation 
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with  men  they  would  ddbase  thdr  natures,  and  men  would  thereby 
lose  that  ameliorating  influence  which  still  leaves  them  unfit  to  asso- 
ciate with  women.  He  would  point  out  that  *'nature"  had  deter- 
mined that  women  should  be  secluded ;  that  their  spbore  was  to  raise 
and  educate  the  man-child,  and  that  any  change  would  be  a  violation  . 
of  the  divine  law  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  conservative  men,  or- 
dains the  present  but  never  the  future. 

So  in  civilized  countrfes  when  it  was  proposed  that  women  should 
own  their  own  property,  that  they  should  have  the  earnings  of  their 
own  labor,  therp  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  sure  that  such  a 
proposition  coiild  work  only  evil  to  wometi,  and  that  continually. 
It  would  destroy  the  tamily,  discordant  interests  would  provoke  dis- 
pute, and  the  only  real  safety  for  woman  was  in  the  headship  of 
man ;  not  that  man  wanted  superiority  for  any  selfish  reason,  but  to 
preserve  intact  the  family  relation  for  woman's  good.  To-day  a 
woman's  property  belongs  to  herself ;  her  earnings  are  her  own;  she 
has  been  emancipated  beyond  the  wildest  hopes  of  any  reformer  of 
twenty-five  years  ai^o.  Almost  every  vocation  is  open  to  her.  She 
is  proving  her  usefulness  in  sjjiheres  which  the  "nature"  wc  r-hiped 
by  the  conservative  of  the  last  generation  absolutely  forbade  iier  to 
enter.  Notwithstanding  all  these  diangcs  the  family  circle  remains 
unbroken,  the  man-child  gets  as  well  educated  as  before,  and  the 
ameliorating  influence  of  woman  has  become  only  the  more  marked. 

Thirty  years  ago  hardly  any  political  assemblage  of  the  people  was 
graced  by  the  presence  of  women.  Had  it  needed  a  law  to  enable 
them  to  be  present,  what  an  argument  could  have  been  made  against 
it  I  How  easily  it  could  have  been  shown  that  the  coarseness,  the 
dubious  expressions,  the  general  vulgarity  of  the  scene,  could  have 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  break  down  that  purity  of  thought  and 
word  which  women  have,  and  wliich  conservative  and  radical  are 
alike  sedulous  to  preserve.  And  yet  the  actual  presence  of  women 
at  political  meetings  has  not  debased  them  but  has  raised  the  other 
sex.  Coarseness  has  not  become  diffused  through  boiii  sexes  but 
has  fled  from  both.  To  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  short  phrase: 
The  association  of  the  sexes  in  the  family  circle,  in  society,  and  in 
business,  having  improved  both,  there  is  neither  history,  reason  nor 
sen-^e  to  justify  the  assertion  that  association  in  politics  will  lower 
the  one  or  demoralize  the  other. 

Hence,  we  would  do  well  to  approach  the  question  without  trepi- 
dation. We  can  better  leave  the  "sphere"  of  woman  to  the  future 
than  confine  it  in  the  chains  of  the  past.  Words  change  nothing. 
Prejudices  are  none  the  less  prejudices  because  we  vaguely  call  them 
"nature,"  and  prate  about  what  nature  has  forbidden,  when  we  only 
mean  that  the  thing  we  arc  opposinu^  has  not  been  hitherto  done. 
"Nature"  forbade  a  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  the  very  moment 
it  was  crossing,  and  yet  it  arrived  just  the  same.  What  the  majority 
call  "nature"  has  stood  in  the  way  of  all  progress  of  the  past  and 
present,  and  will  stand  in  the  way  of  all  future  progress.  It  is  only 
another  name  for  conservatism.  With  conservatism  the  minority 
have  no  quarrel.   It  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  mankind,  of  gov- 
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ernment  and  of  social  life.  To  every  new  proposal  it  ri^^itfuUy 
calls  a  halt,  demanding  countcrsit^n.  whether  it  be  friend  or  foe. 
The  enfranchisement  of  women  must  pass  this  ordcai  iike  everything 
else.  It  must  give  good  reason  for  its  demand  to  be,  or  take  its 
place  among  the  half-forgotten  fantasies  which  have  challenged  the 
support  of  mankind  and  have  not  stood  the  test  of  argument  and 
discussion. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  claim  that  suffrage  is  not  a 
rigfht  but  a  privilege  to  be  g^uarded  by  those  who  have  it,  and  to 
be  by  them  doled  out  to  those  who  shall  become  worthy.  That 
every  extension  of  suffrage  has  been  granted  in  some  form  or  other 

-  by  those  ah-eady  holding  it  is  probably  true.  In  some  countries, 
however,  it  has  been  extended  upon  the  simple  basis  of  expediency, 
and  in  others  in  obedience  to  a  claim  of  right.  If  suffrage  be  a 
rig-ht,  if  it  be  true  tlint  tig  man  has  a  claim  to  p^ovem  any  other  man 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  other  man  has  a  right  to  govern  him, 
then  there  can  be  no  discussion  of  the  question  of  Woman  Snffraere. 

•  No  reason  on  earth  can  be  given  by  tliose  who  claim  suffrage  as  a 
right  of  manhood  which  does  not  make  it  a  right  of  womanhood  also. 
If  the  suffrage  is  to  be  given  man  to  protect  him  in  his  life,  liberty 
and  property,  the  same  reasons  urge  that  it  be  given  to  woman,  for 
she  has  the  same  life,  liberty  and  property  to  protect.    If  it  be  urged 

-  that  her  interests  are  so  bound  up  in  those  of  man  tlint  they  are  sure 
to  be  protected,  the  answer  is  that  the  same  argunu ui  was  urpcd  as 
to  tlie  merging  in  the  husband  of  the  wife's  right  of  jjroperty,  and 
was  pronounced  by  the  judgment  of  mankind  fallacious  in  practice 
and  in  principle.  If  the  natures  of  men  and  women  are  so  alike  that 
for  that  reason  no  harm  is  done  by  suppressing  women,  what  harm 
can  be  done  by  elevating  them  to  equality?  IJ:  the  natures  be  dif- 
ferent, what  ric^ht  can  there  be  in  refusing  representation  to  those 
who  might  take  juster  views  about  many  social  and  political  ques- 
tions ? 

Our  Government  is  founded,  not  on  the  rule  of  the  wisest  and  best, 
but  upon  the  rule  of  all.  The  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  wise  and 
the  unwise,  the  judicious  and  the  injudicious  are  all  invited  to  assist 
in  governing,  and  upon  the  broad  principle  that  the  best  sj^overnment 
for  mankind  is  not  the  government  which  the  wisest  and  best  would 
select,  but  that  which  the  average  of  mankind  would  select.  Laws 
are  daily  enacted,  not  because  they  seem  the  wisest  even  to  those 
legislators  who  pass  them,  but  because  they  represent  what  the  whole 
people  wish.  And,  in  the  long  run,  it  may  be  just  as  bad  to  enact 
laws  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  as  to  hold  on  to  laws  behind  it. 
Upon  what  principle  in  a  Government  like  ours  can  one-half  the 
minds  be  denied  expression  at  the  polls?  Is  it  because  they  are  un- 
trained in  public  affairs?  Are  they  more  so  than  the  slaves  were 
when  the  right  of  suffrage  was  conferred  on  them?  It  is  objected 
tliat  to  admit  women  would  be  temporarily  to  lower  the  suffrage  on 
account  of  their  lack  of  training  in  public  duties.  What  is  now 
asked  of  us  is  not  immediate  admission  to  the  right,  but  the  privilege 
of  presenting  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States  the  amend* 
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ment,  which  can  not  become  effective  until  adopted  by  three-fourths 
of  them.  It  may  be  said  that  the  agitation  and  discussion  of  this 
question  will,  long'  before  its  adoption,  have  made  women  as  familiar 
with  public  affairs  as  the  average  of  men,  for  the  agitation  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  successful  until  after  a  majority,  at  least,  of  women  are 
in  favor  of  it. 

We  believe  in  the  educating  and  improving  effect  of  participation 
in  government.  We  believe  that  every  citizen  in  the  United  States 
is  made  more  intelligent,  more  learned  and  better  educated  by  his 
participation  in  politics  and  political  campaigns.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  education,  like  all  things  else,  is  relative.  While  the 
avernp^e  American  voter  may  not  be  all  that  impatient  people  desire, 
and  is  far  behind  his  own  future,  yet  he  is  incomparably  superior  to 
the  averae^e  citizen  of  any  other  land  where  the  subject  docs  not  fully 
participate  ui  the  government.  Discussions  on  the  stump,  and  above 
all  the  discussions  he  himself  has  with  his  fellows,  breed  a  desire  for 
knowledge  which  will  take  no  refusal  and  which  leads  to  great  gen- 
eral intelligence.  In  political  discussion,  acrimony  and  hate  are  not 
essential,  and  have  of  late  years  quite  perceptibly  diminished  and  will 
more  and  more  diminish  when  discussions  by  women,  and  in  the 
presence  of  women,  become  more  common.  If,  then,  discussion  of 
public  affairs  among  men  has  elevated  them  in  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligence, why  will  it  not  lead  to  the  same  results  among  women?  It 
'  is  not  merely  education  that  makes  civilization,  but  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation. The  standin.q'  of  a  nation  and  its  future  depend  not  unon 
the  education  of  the  few,  but  of  the  whole.  Every  improvement  m 
the  status  of  woman  m  the  matter  of  efkication  has  been  an  im- 
provement to  the  whole  race.  Women  liave  by  education  tlius  far 
become  more  womanly,  not  less.  The  same  prophecies  of  nun  to 
womanliness  were  made  against  her  education  on  general  subjects 
that  are  now  made  against  her  participation  in  politics. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  women  now  have  a  great  influence 
in  politics  through  their  husbands  and  brothers.  This  is  undoubted- 
ly true.  But  that  is  just  the  kind  of  inlluence  which  is  not  whole- 
some for  the  community,  for  it  is  influence  unaccompanied  by  re- 
sponsibility. People  are  always  ready  to  recommend  to  others  what 
^ey  would  not  do  themselves.  If  it  be  true  that  women  can  not  be 
prevented  from  exercising  political  influence,  is  not  that  only  another 
reason  why  they  should  be  steadied  in  their  political  action  by  that 
proper  sense  of  responsibility  which  comes  from  acting  themselves? 

We  conclude  then,  that  every  reason  which  in  this  country  bestows 
the  ballot  upon  man  is  equally  applicable  to  the  proposition  to  bestow 
the  ballot  upon  woman,  and  that  in  our  judgment  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  fear  that  womto  will  thereby  become  unfitted  for  all  the 
duties  she  has  hitherto  performed. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE  CONVENTION  OF  1 88$.* 

The  Seventeenlli  oi  tlie  national  conventions  was  held  in  Lin- 
coln Hall,  Washington,  D,  C,  Jan.  20-22,  1885,  preceded  by 
the  usual  brilliant  reception,  which  was  extended  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spofford  each  season  for  the  twelve  years  during  which  the 
association  had  its  headquarters  at  the  Riggs  House. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  note  the  custom  of  the  newspaper  re- 
porters to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  ilress  of  each  one  of 
the  speakers,  usually  to  the  exclusion  of  the  subject-matter  of  her 
speech.  On  this  occasion  the  public  was  informed  that  one  lady 
"spoke  in  dark  bangs  and  Bismarck  brown;"  one  *'in  black  and 
gold  with  angel  sleeves,  boutonniere.and  ear-drops  ;"  another  ''in 
a  basque  polonaise  and  snake  bracelets;''  another  "in  black  silk 
dress  and  bonnet,  gold  eye-glasses  and  black  kid  gloves."  One 
lady  wore  "a  small  bonnet  made  of  gaudy-colored  birds*  wings 
one  "spoke  with  a  pretty  lisp,  was  aiiircd  in  a  box-pleated  satin 
skirt,  velvet  newniarket  basque  pt^lonaise.  hollyhock  corsage  bou- 
quet;" another  "addressed  the  mcetnig  in  low  tones  and  a  poke 
bonnet ;"  still  another  "discussed  the  question  in  a  velvet  bonnet 
and  plain  linen  collar."  "A  large  lady  wore  a  green  cashmere 
dress  with  pink  ribbons  in  her  hair;"  then  there  was  ''a  slim  lady 
with  tulle  ruffles,  velvet  sacque  and  silk  skirt."  Of  one  it  was 
said:  "Her  face,  though  real  feminine  in  shape,  was  painted 
all  over  with  business  till  it  looked  like  a  man's,  and  her  hair  was 
shingled  and  brushed  in  little  banglets."  "Miss  Anthony."  so 
the  report  said,  "wore  a  blue  barbe  trimmed  in  lace,"  while  Mrs. 
Stanton  "was  attired  in  a  black  silk  dress  with  a  white  handker- 
chief around  her  throat."  One  record  declares  that  "there  was 
not  a  pair  of  earrings  on  the  platfonh,  but  most  of  the  ladies 
wore  gold  watch-chains." 

These  extracts  are  taken  verbatim  from  the  best  newspapers 

*  This  chapter  closes  with  the  •pcech  in  favor  of  wommn  saffrage  by  Thomas  W, 
Palmer  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
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of  the  day.  The  conventions  had  passed  the  stage  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  reporters,  all  of  the  participants  had  short  hair  and 
wore  bloomers,  but,  according  to  the  same  authority,  they  had 
reached  the  wonderful  attire  described  above.  This  was  fifteen 
years  ago*  The  proceedings  of  the  national  convention  of  1900 
occupied  from  four  to  seven  columns  daily  in  each  of  the  Wash- 
*  ington  papers,  and  one  or  more  columns  were  telegraphed  each 
day  to  the  large  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  there  was  not  one  line  of  reference  to  the 
costumes  of  the  ladies  in  attendance.  The  business  meetings, 
speeches,  etc.,  were  reported  with  the  same  respect  and  dignity 
as  are  accorded  to  national  conventions  of  men.  The  petty  per- 
sonalities of  the  past  were  wholly  eliminated  and  women  were 
presented  from  an  intellectual  standpoint,  to  be  judged  upon 
their  merits  and  not  by  their  clothes.  This  result  alone  is  worth 
the  fifty  years  of  endeavor. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  presided  over  all  of  the  sessions. 
Mrs.  Lillie  Deveretix  Blake  gave  a  full  report  of  the  l^islative 
work  done  in  New  York  during  the  past  year.  In  the  address 
of  Mrs.  Harriette  R.  Shaltuck  (Mass.)  she  laid  especial  stress 
on  the  need  for  women  to  be  invested  with  responsibility.  Mrs. 
Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  (N.  Y.)  discussed  the  woman  question 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Laura 
de  Force  Gordon,  the  second  woman  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  who  answered  the  question,  Is  our 
Civilization  Civilized?  and  described  the  legal  status  of  women 
in  California.  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilkey  Rogers  (N.  Y.)  gave  a 
spirited  talk  on  the  Aristocracy  of  Sex.  The  principal  address 
of  the  evening  was  by  Mrs.  Stanton,  a  long  and  thoughtful 
paper  in  winch  she  said : 

Those  people  who  declaim  on  the  inequalities  of  sex,  the  disabili- 
ties and  limitations  of  one  as  a.crainst  the  otluT,  show  themselves  as 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  life  as  would  that  philosopher  who 
shniild  undertake  to  show  the  comparative  power  of  the  positive  as 
against  the  negative  electricity,  of  the  centrifugal  as  against  the 
centripetal  force,  the  attraction  of  the  north  as  against  the  south 
end  of  the  tnagnet.  These  great  natural  forces  must  be  perfectly 
balanced  or  the  whole  material  world  would  relapse  into  chaos.  Just 
so  the  masculine  and  feminine  elements  in  humanity  must  be  exactly 
balanced  to  redeem  the  moral  and  social  world  from  the  chaos 
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which  surrounds  it.  One  might  as  well  talk  of  separate  spheres 
for  the  two  ends  of  the  magnet  as  for  man  and  woman ;  they  may 
have  separate  duties  in  the  same  sphere,  ljut  tlieir  true  place  is  to- 
gether everywhere.  Having  different  duties  in  the  same  sphere, 
neither  can  succeed  without  the  presence  and  infiuenoe  of  the  other. 
To  restore  the  equilibrium  of  sex  is  the  first  step  in  social,  religious 
and  political  progress.  It  is  by  the  constant  repression  of  the  best 
elements  in  humanity,  by  our  false  customs,  creeds  and  codes,  that 
we  have  thus  far  retarded  civihzation.    .    .  . 

There  would  be  more  sense  in  insistinj^f  on  man's  limitations  be- 
cause he  can  not  be  a  mother,  than  on  woman's  because  she  can  be. 
Surely  maternity  is  an  added  power  and  development  of  some  of  the 
most  tender  sentiments  of  the  human  heart  and  not  a  "limitation." 
"Yes,"  says  another  pertinacious  reasoner.  "but  it  unfits  woman 
for  much  of  the  world's  work."  Yes,  and  it  fits  her  for  much  of  the 
world's  work ;  a  larpfe  share  of  biiman  lei^islation  would  be  better 
done  by  her  because  of  this  deep  experience.    .    .  . 

If  one-half  the  effort  had  been  expended  to  exalt  the  feminine 
element  that  has  been  made  to  degrade  it,  we  should  have  reached  the 
natural  e<iuilibrium  long  ago.  Either  sex,  in  isolation,  is  robbed  of 
one-half  its  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  given  work.  This 
was  the  most  fatal  dogma  of  the  Christian  religion — that  in  propor- 
tion as  men  withdrew  from  all  companionship  with  women,  they 
could  get  nearer  to  God,  grow  more  like  the  Divine  Ideal. 

Telegrams  of  g^reetings  were  received  from  many  associations 
and  individuals.  Miss  Frances  Ellen  Burr,  who  made  a  fine 
stenographic  report  of  the  entire  convention,  spoke  for  Connecti- 
cut, closing  with  an  ideal  picture  of  civilization  as  it  might  be 
with  the  wisdom  of  both  sexes  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  society.  The  following  resolutions  were  written  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Bewick  Colby: 

Whereas,  The  dogmas  incorporated  in  the  religious  creeds  de- 
rived from  Judaism,  teaching  that  woman  was  an  afterthought  in 
creation,  her  sex  a  misfortune,  marriage  a  condition  of  subordina- 
tion, and  maternity  a  curse,  are  contrary'  to  the  law  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  nature  and  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  atid, 

Whereas,  These  don^rna-i  are  an  insidious  poison,  sapping  the 
vitality  of  our  civilization,  blighting  woman  and  palsying  humanity ; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  denounce  these  dogmas  wherever  they  are 
enunciated,  and  we  will  withdraw  our  personal  support  from  any 
organization  so  holding  and  teaching ;  and, 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  Christian  ministry,  as  leaders  of 

thought,  to  teach  and  enforce  the  fundamental  idea  of  creation  that 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  male  and  female,  and  given 
equal  dominion  over  the  earth,  but  none  over  each  other.  And  fur- 
ther we  invite  their  co-operatiou  m  securing  tlie  recognition  oi  the 
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cardinnl  point  of  our  creed,  that  in  tnic  religion  there  is  neither 
male  nor  iemale,  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  all  are  one. 

The  resolutions  were  introduced  and  advocated  by  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton, who  said:   "Woman  has  been  licensed  to  preach  in  the 

Methodist  church;  ihc  Unitarian  and  Universalist  aiui  some 
branches  of  the  Baptist  denomination  have  ordained  women, 
but  the  majority  do  not  recognize  them  officially,  althouq-h  for 
the  first  three  centuries  after  the  proclamation  of  Christianity 
women  had  a  place  in  the  church.  They  were  deaconesses  and 
elders,  and  were  ordained  and  administered  the  sacrament  Yet 
through  the  Catholic  hierarchy  these  privileges  were  taken  away 
in  Christendom  and  they  have  never  been  restored.  Now  we 
intend  to  demand  equal  rights  in  the  church." 

This  precipitated  a  vigorous  discussion  which  extended  into 
the  next  day.  Miss  Anthony  was  opposed  to  a  consideration  of 
the  resolutions  and  in  giving  her  reasons  said : 

I  was  on  the  old  Garrisonian  platform  and  found  long  ago  that 

this  matter  of  settlingf  any  question  of  human  rights  by  people's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  is  never  satisfactory.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
go  hack  to  that  war.  No  two  can  ever  interpret  alike,  and  discus- 
sion upon  it  is  time  wasted.  We  all  know  what  we  want,  and  that 
is  the  recognition  of  woman's  perfect  equality — in  the  Home,  the 
Church  and  the  State.  We  all  Imow  that  such  recognition  has  never 
been  granted  her  in  the  centuries  of  the  past.  But  for  us  to  begin 
a  disrn';sion  here  as  to  who  estahlished  these  dogmas  would  be  any- 
thing l  ilt  profitable.  Let  those  who  wish  go  back  into  the  history 
of  the  past,  but  I  beg  it  shall  not  be  done  on  our  platform. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  McPherson  (la.)  insisted  that  the  Bible  did  not 
ignore  women,  although  custom  might  do  so.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
McMurdy  ( D.  C. )  declared  that  women  were  teachers  under  the 

old  Jewish  dispensation ;  that  the  Catholic  church  set  apart  its 
women,  ordained  them  and  gave  them  the  title  "reverend ;"  that 
the  F.piscopal  church  ordained  deaconesses.  He  hoped  the  con- 
vention would  not  take  action  on  this  question.  John  B.  Wolf 
Upheld  the  resolution.  Mrs.  Shattuck  thought  the  church  was 
coming  around  to  a  belief  in  woman  suffrage  and  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  antagonize  it. 

Mrs.  Colby  insisted  the  resolutions  did  not  attack  the  Bible, 
but  the  dogmas  which  grew  out  of  man's  interpretation  of  it, 
saying : 
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This  dognia  of  woman's  divinely  appointed  inferiority  has  sapped 
the  vitality  of  our  civilization,  blighted  woman  and  palsied  humanity. 
As  a  Christian  woman  and  a  member  of  an  orthodox  church,  I  stand 
on  this  resolution  ;  on  the  divine  plan  of  creation  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  we  are  told  that  man  was  created 
male  and  female  and  set  over  the  world  to  have  equal  dominion  : 
and  on  the  gospel  of  the  new  dispensation,  in  which  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female,  hond  nor  free,  but  all  are  one.  This  resolution 
avows  our  loyalty  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  invited  in 
striving  to  secure  the  application  of  the  golden  rule  to  women. 

Edward  M.  Davis  (Penn.)  declared  that,  while  individual 
members  might  favor  woman  suffrage,  not  one  religious  body 
ever  had  declared  for  it,  and  the  convention  ought  to  express 
itself  on  this  subject.  Mrs.  Gordon  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  religion  and  theology.  Mrs.  Stanton,  being  called  on 
for  further  remarks,  spoke  in  the  mosl  earnest  manner: 

You  may  cfo  over  the  world  and  you  will  find  that  every  form  of 
reliefion  which  has  breathed  upon  this  earth  has  degraded  woman. 
There  is  not  one  which  has  not  made  her  subject  to  man.  Men  may 
rejoice  in  them  because  they  make  man  the  head  of  the  woman.  I 
have  been  traveling  over  the  old  world  during  the  last  few  years 
and  have  fotmd  new  food  for  thought.  W' hat  power  is  it  that  makes 
the  Hindoo  woman  burn  herself  on  the  funeral  pyre  gf  her  husband  ? 
Her  religion  \\'hat  holds  the  Turkish  woman  in  the  harem?  Her 
religion.  Uy  what  power  do  the  Mormons  perpetuate  their  svstem 
of  polygamy?  By  their  relii^icjn.  Man.  of  liimself,  could  iu;t  do 
this;  but  when  he  declares,  "Thus  .^auii  the  Lord,"  of  course  he  can 
do  it.  So  long  as  ministers  stand  up  and  tell  us  tiiat  as  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  so  is  man  the  head  of  the  woman,  how  are  we 
to  break  the  chains  which  have  held  women  down  through  the  ages? 
You  Giristian  women  can  look  at  the  Hindoo,  the  Turkish,  the  ^Tor- 
mon  women,  and  wonder  how  they  can  he  held  in  such  hondaec 
Observe  to-day  the  work  women  arc  doing  for  the  churches.  The 
church  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  women.  Have  we  ever  yet  heard 
a  man  preach  a  sermon  from  Genesis  i  :2y-2S,  which  declares  the 
full  equality  of  the  feminine  and  masculine  element  in  the  Godhead  ? 
They  invariably  shy  at  that  first  chapter.  They  always  get  up  in 
their  pulpits  and  read  the  second  chapter. 

Now  T  a  I:  von  if  our  religion  toadies  the  dignity  of  woman?  It 
teaches  us  that  abominable  idea  of  the  sixth  century — Augustine's 
idea — that  motherhood  is  a  curse;  that  woman  is  the  author  of  sin. 
and  is  most  corrupt.  Can  we  ever  cultivate  any  proper  sense  of 
self-respect  as  long  as  women  take  such  sentiments  from  the  mouths 
of  the  priesthood?  .  .  .  The  canon  laws  are  infamous— so 
infamous  that  a  council  of  the  Christian  church  was  swamped  by 
them.   In  republican  America,  and  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
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century,  we  must  demand  that  our  religion  shall  teach  a  higher  idea 
in  regard  to  woman.    People  seem  to  think  we  have  reached 

the  vcn-  end  of  theoIoj^H'' :  but  let  mc  say  that  the  future  is  to  be  as 
much  purer  than  the  past  as  our  immechate  past  has  been  better  than 
tlie  (lark  ages.  We  want  to  help  roll  ofT  from  the  soul  of  woman 
the  terrible  superstitions  that  have  so  long  repressed  and  crushed  her. 

Through  the  determined  efforts  of  Miss  Anthony  and  some 
others  the  resolution  was  permitted  to  lie  on  the  tahle. 

Miss  Matilda  Hindman  (Penn.)  gave  an  address  on  As  the 

Rulers,  So  the  People,  well  fortified  with  statistics.    The  Rev. 

Olympia  Brown  (Wis.)  made  a  stirring  appeal  under  the  title 
All  Are  Created  Equal.  Among  tlie  many  excellent  addresses 
were  those  of  Mrs.  Colby.  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs  (Kas.)  and  Dr. 
Alice  B.  Stockham  (Ills.),  The  usual  resolutions  were  adopted, 
and  the  memorial  called  forth  a  ntmiber  of  eulogies : 

Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  of  Eng- 
land, Senator  Henry  B.  Anthony,  the  Rev.  William  Heniy  Chan- 
ntng,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Charles  J.  Folger,  Bishop  Mat- 
thew Simpson,  Madame  Mathilde  Anneke,  Kate  Newell  Doggctt, 
Frances  Dana  Gage,  T.aura  Giddings  Julian.  Sarah  Pugh  and  Eliza- 
beth T.  Schenck,  tlie  year  1884  has  been  one  of  irreparable  losses  to 
our  movement. 

Among  the  many  interesting  letters  written  to  the  convention 
was  one  from  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  inclosing  letters  received  in 
times  past  expressing  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  suffrage 

advocates,  from  his  father,  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  from 
the  Rev.  William  Henry  Channing,  whose  body  at  this  very  time 
was  being  borne  across  the  ocean  to  its  resting  place  in  this 
country.  A  touchuig  message  was  read  from  that  faithful  and 
efficient  pioneer,  Clarina  I.  H.  Nichols,  of  California,  which 
-ended :  "My  last  words  in  the  good  work  for  humanity  are,  *God 
is  with  tis.'  There  can  be  no  failure  and  no  defeat  outside  our- 
selves." The  writer  passed  away  before  it  reached  the  conventioiL 
Other  encouraging  letters  were  receivejl  from  the  Reverends 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer  (R.  I.),  Ada  C.  Bowles  and  Phebe  A.  Hana- 
ford  (Mass.)  :  from  Mrs.  Julia  Foster  and  her  daughters.  Rachel 
and  Julia,  in  Berlin;  from  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Merrick  (La.),  Airs. 
Emma  C.  Bascom,  of  Wisconsin  University,  and  friends  and 
workers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  convention  adopted  a  comprehensive  plan  of  work  sub- 
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mitted  by  Mrs.  Blake,  Miss  Hindman  and  Mrs.  G>iby.*  At  the 
last  session  Miss  Anthony  made  a  strong,  practical  speech  on  the 
Present  Status  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Question,  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton closed  the  convention. 

A  number  of  ministers  on  the  following  Suniiay  took  as  a  text 
the  resolution  which  had  been  discussed  so  vieorouslv,  anrl  useti 
it  as  an  argument  against  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  some 
of  them  going  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  suffrage  advocates  as 
infidels  and  the  movement  itself  as  atheistic  and  immoral  They 
wholly  ignored  the  facts— first,  that  the  resolution  was  merely 
against  the  dogmas  which  had  been  incorporated  into  the  creeds, 
and  was  simply  a  demand  that  Christian  ministers  should  teach 
and  enforce  only  the  iuiidainental  declarations  of  the  Scriptures; 
second,  that  there  was  an  emphatic  division  of  opinion  among  the 
members  on  the  resolution :  third,  that  by  consent  it  was  iaid  on 
the  table;  and  fourth,  that  even  had  it  been  adopted,  it  was 
neither  atheistic  nor  immoral. 

On  February  6,  1885,  Thomas  W.  Palmer  (Mich.)  brought 
up  in  the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  for  a  Sixteenth  Amendment 
which  had  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Woman  Suffrage  the  previous  winter,  and  in  its  support  made 
a  masterly  argument  which  ha»  not  been  surpassed  in  the  fiiteen 
years  that  have  since  elapsed,  saying  in  part : 

*Tlie  primal  object  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Aawiciatioa  baa  been  from  its 

fonndatinn  to  semr<?  the  submissinn  by  the  Congress  of  a.  Sixteenth  Amendment  which 
aball  prohibit  the  several  States  from  di»francbising  United  States  citizens  on  account 
of  acx.  To  tiiia  end  all  State  aodctics  aboutd  sec  that  aenatoi*  and  members  of  Con« 
gress  arc  constantly  appealed  to  by  fhclr  eootCitueoti  to  libor  for  the  paasate  of  this 
amendment  by  the  next  Congress. 

Wommi  suffrage  associations  in  tbe  several  States  are  advised  to  puib  tbe  question  to 
m  vote  in  their  respective  Legislatures.  The  time  for  agitation  alone  has  passed,  and 
the  time  for  acgrc<«»rvc  acticii  ha?  come.  Tt  will  be  found  by  a  close  examination  of 
many  State  constitutions  that  by  the  liberal  provisions  of  their  Bill  of  Kights^ — often 
cmbodiod  in  Article  i — tiie  women  of  tiie  Stste  can  be  enfranchised  widioot  waiting  for 
the  tedious  and  hopeless  proviso  of  a  constitutional  amendment  

In  States  where  there  has  been  little  or  no  agitation  we  recommend  the  passage  of 
laws  granting  School  Suffrage  to  women.   This  fifst  step  in  polities  is  sn  incentive  to 

larger  usefulness  and  aids  Krently  in  familiarizing  women  with  the  U'ie  of  the  hallot. 

We  do  not  specially  recommend  Municipal  Suffrage,  as  we  think  that  the  agitation 
expended  for  the  fractional  measure  had  better  be  directed  towards  obtaining  the  passage 
of  a  Full  Suffrage  Bill,  but  we  leave  this  to  the  discretion  of  the  States. 

The  acting  Vice-President  in  every  State  must  hold  a  yearly  convention  in  the  capital 
or  some  large  town.  No  efficient  organization  can  exist  without  some  such  annual  re- 
union of  the  friends. 

In  each  county  there  should  be  a  county  woman  stiffrage  society  auxiliary  to  the 
State;  in  each  town  or  village  a  local  society  auxiliary  to  the  county.  Friends  desiroiis 
of  forming  a  society  should  meet,  even  though  lew  hi  mtmlicr,  and  orgaais& 
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This  resolution  involves  the  considerntion  of  the  broadest  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  struggle  for  human  liberty  that  has  ever  been 
submitted  to  any  ruler  or  to  any  le^slative  body.  Its  taking  is 
pregnant  with  wide  changes  in  the  pathway  of  future  civilization. 
Its  obstntcdon  will  delay  and  cripple  our  advancement  The  trinity 
of  principles  which  Lord  Chatham  called  the  "Bible  of  the  English 
Constitution/'  the  Magna  Chaita,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  are  towering  landmarks  in  the  history  of  our  race, 
but  they  immediately  conccmed  hut  few  at  the  time  of  their  erection. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  colonists  and  its  succe*^s- 
ful  assertion,  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  petition,  the  abolition 
pf  imprisonment  for  debt,  the  property  qualification  for  suffrage  in 
neariy  all  the  States,  the  recognition  of  tiie  right  of  women  to  earn, 
hold,  enjoy  and  devise  property,  are  proud  and  notable  gains. 

The  emancipation  of  4,000,000  slaves  and  the  subsequent  exten- 
sion of  suffrage  to  the  male  adults  among  them  were  measures  en- 
larging the  possibilities  of  freedom,  the  full  benefits  of  which  have 
yet  to  be  realized  :  but  the  political  emancipation  of  26.000.000 
of  our  ciLizeiis,  equal  to  us  in  most  essential  respects  and  superior 
to  us  in  many,  it  seems  to  me  would  translate  our  nation,  almost  at 
a  bound,  to  the  broad  plateau  of  universal  equality  and  co-operation 
to  which  all  these  blood-stained  and  prayer-worn  steps  have  surdly 
led. 

Like  life  insurance  and  the  man  who  carried  the  first  umbrella, 
the  inception  of  this  movement  was  greeted  with  derision.  Bom  of 
an  apparently  hopeless  revolt  against  unjust  discrimination,  unequal 
statutes,  and  cruel  constructions  of  courts,  it  has  pressed  on  and 
over  ridicule,  malice,  indifference  and  conservatism,  until  it  stands 
in  the  gray  dawn  before  the  most  powerful  legislative  body  on  earth 
and  challenges  final  consideration. 

The  laws  which  degraded  our  wives  have  been  everywhere  re- 
pealed or  modified,  and  our  children  may  now  be  born  of  free 
women.  Otir  «:isters  have  been  recognized  as  having  brains  as  well 
as  hearts,  and  as  being  capable  of  transacting  their  own  business 
affairs.  New  avenues  of  self-support  have  been  found  and  profit- 
ably entered  upon,  and  the  doors  of  otu*  colleges  have  ceased  to 
creak  their  dismay  at  the  approach  of  women.  Twelve  States  have 
extended  limited  sufTran:e  throus^h  their  Le,e;-islatures,  and  three  Ter- 
ritories admit  all  citizens  of  suitable  a£,^e  to  the  billot-box.  while 
from  no  single  locality  in  which  it  has  been  tried  comes  any  word 
but  that  of  satisfaction  concerning  the  experiment. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  attendant  upon  the  agitation  and  discussion 
of  this  question  has  permeated  eveiy  neighborhood  in  the  land,  and 
none  can  be  so  blind  as  to  miss  the  universal  development  in  self* 
respect,  self-reliance,  general  intelligence  and  increased  capacity 
amonjjf  our  women.  They  have  lost  none  of  the  womanly  graces, 
but  by  fitting  themselves  for  counselors  and  mental  companions  have 
benefited  man.  more  perhaps  than  themselves. 

In  considering  the  objections  to  this  extension  of  the  suffrage  we 
are  fortunate  in  findmg  them  grouped  in  the  adverse  report  of  the 
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minority  of  your  committee,  and  also  in  confidently  assuming,  from 

the  acknowledged  ability  and  evident  earnestness  of  tlie  distin- 
guished Senators  who  prepared  it.  that  all  is  contained  therein  in 
the  way  of  argument  or  protest  which  is  left  to  the  opponents  of 
this  reform  after  thirty-seven  years  of  discussion.  I  wish  that 
every  Senator  would  examine  this  report  and  note  how  many  of  its 
reasonings  are  self-refuting  and  how  few  even  seem  to  warrant 
further  antagonism. 

They  cite  the  physical  superiority  of  man,  hut  offer  no  amendment 
to  increase  the  votins:^  power  of  a  Sullivan  or  to  disfranchise  the 
halt,  the  lame,  the  blind  or  the  sick.  They  rej:^ard  the  manly  head 
of  the  family  as  its  only  proper  representative,  but  would  not  ex- 
clude the  adult  bachelor  sons.  They  urge  disability  to  pcrfonn 
military  service  as  fatal  to  full  citizenship,  but  would  hardly  con- 
sent to  resign  their  own  rights  hecause  they  have  passed  the  age  of 
conscription ;  or  to  question  those  of  Quakers,  who  will  not  fight, 
or  of  professional  men  and  civic  officials,  who,  like  mothers,  are  re- 
garded as  of  more  use  to  the  State  at  home. 

They  are  dismayed  by  a  vision  of  women  in  attendance  at  cau- 
cuses at  lale  hours  of  the  night,  but  doubtless  enjoy  their  presence 
at  balls  and  entertainments  until  the  early  dawn.  They  deprecate 
the  appearance  of  women  at  political  meetings,  but  in  my  State 
women  have  attended  such  meetings  for  years  upon  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  those  in  charge,  and  the  influence  of  their  presence  has 
been  <^ood.  Eloquent  women  are  eiiiployed  by  State  committees 
of  all  jKirties  to  canvass  in  their  interests  and  are  highly  valued  and 
respected.    .    .  . 

They  object  that  many  women  do  not  desire  the  suffrage  and  that 
some  would  not  exercise  it.  It  is  probably  true,  as  often  claimed, 
that  many  slaves  did  not  desire  emancipation  in  1865 — and  there  are 
men  in  most  communities  who  do  not  vote,  but  we  hear  of  no  freed- 
man  to-day  wlio  asks  re-enslavement,  and  no  proposition  is  offered 
to  disfranchise  all  men  because  some  neglect  tlicir  duty. 

The  minority  profess  a  willingness  to  have  this  measure  consid- 
ered as  a  local  issue  rather  than  a  national  one,  but  those  who  recall 
the  failures  to  extend  the  ballot  to  blade  men,  in  the  most  liberal 
Northern  States,  by  a  popular  vote,  may  be  excused  if  they  question 
their  frank-ness  in  suggesting  this  transfer  of  responsibility.  The 
education  of  the  people  of  a  whole  State  on  this  particular  question 
is  a  much  more  laborious  and  expensive  work  than  an  appeal  to  the 
several  Legislatures.  The  subject  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
receive  intelligent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  picked  men  of  a 
State,  where  calm  discussion  may  be  had,  than  at  the  polls  where 
prejudice  and  tradition  oftentimes  exert  a  more  potent  influence 
than  logic  and  justice.  To  refuse  this  method  to  those  to  whom 
we  are  bound  by  the  dearest  ties  betrays  an  indifference  to  their  re- 
quests or  an  inexplirnMc  adhesion  to  prejndicc.  which  is  only  sought 
to  be  defended  by  an  asserted  regard  for  women,  that  to  me  seems 
most  illogical. 

I  share  no  fears  of  the  degradation  of  women  by  the  ballot.  I 
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believe  rather  that  it  will  elevate  men.  I  believe  the  tone  of  our 
politics  will  be  higher,  that  our  caucuses  will  be  more  jealously 

guarded  and  our  conventions  more  orderly  and  decorous.  I  be* 
eve  the  polls  will  be  freed  from  the  vulgarity  and  coarseness  which 

now  too  often  surround  them,  and  that  the  polling  booths,  instead 
of  being  in  the  least  attractive  parts  of  a  ward  or  town,  will  be  in 
the  most  attractive ;  instead  of  being  in  stables,  will  be  in  par- 
lors. I  believe  the  character  of  candidates  will  be  more  closely 
scrutinized  and  that  better  officers  will  be  chosen  to  make  and  ad- 
minister the  laws.  I  believe  that  the  casting  of  the  ballot  will  be 
invested  with  a  seriousness — had  almost  said  a  sanctity — second 
only  to  a  religious  observance. 

The  objections  enumerated  above  appear  to  be  the  only  profferings 
against  this  measure  exceptinc^  certam  fragmentary  quotations  and 
deductions  from  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  here,  Mr.  President.  T 
desire  to  enter  my  most  solemn  protest.  The  opinions  of  Paul  and 
Peter  as  to  what  was  the  best  policy  for  the  struggling  churches 
under  their  supervision^  in  deferring  to  the  prejudices  of  the  com- 
munities which  they  desired  to  attract  and  benefit,  were  not  in- 
spirations for  the  guidance  of  our  civilization  in  matters  of  political 
co-operation :  and  every  apparent  inhibition  of  the  levelment  of  the 
caste  of  sex  may  be  neutralized  by  selections  c>f  other  paragraphs 
and  by  the  general  spirit  and  trend  of  the  Holy  Book.  .  .  .  Sir, 
my  reverence  fur  this  grandest  of  all  compilations,  human  or  divine, 
compels  a  protest  against  its  being  cast  into  the  street  as  a  barricade 
against  every  moral,  political  and  social  reform;  lest,  when  the 
march  of  progress  shall  have  swept  on  and  over  to  its  consumma- 
tion, it  may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer  that  it  is  the  Bible 
which  has  been  overthrown  and  not  its  erroneous  interpretation. 

If  with  our  present  experience  of  the  needs  and  dangers  of  co- 
operative government  and  our  present  observation  of  woman's  social 
and  economic  status,  we  could  divest  ourselves  of  our  traditions  and 
prejudices,  and  the  question  of  suffrage  should  come  up  for  incor- 
poration into  a  new  organic  law,  a  distinction  based  upon  sex  would 
not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
divest  ourselves  to  the  utnv>^t  extent  possible  of  these  entangle- 
ments of  tradition,  rmd  judicially  examine  three  questions  relative 
to  the  pn  posed  extension  of  suffrage:  First.  Is  it  right?  Second, 
Is  it  desirable?  Third,  Is  it  expedient?  If  these  be  determined 
affirmatively  our  duty  is  plain. 

If  the  ri^t  of  the  governed  and  the  taxed  to  a  voice  in  determin- 
ing by  whom  they  shall  be  governed  and  to  what  extent  and  for 
what  purposes  they  may  be  taxed  is  not  a  natural  right,  it  is  never- 
theless a  right  to  the  declaration  and  establishment  of  which  by  the 
father"^  we  owe  all  that  we  possess  of  liberty.  They  declared  taxa- 
tion without  representation  to  be  tyranny,  and  grappled  with  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  their  day  in  a  seven-years'  struggle  for 
the  overthrow  of  such  tyranny.  It  appears  incredible  to  me  that 
any  one  can  indorse  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the  patriots  of 
1276  and  lenv  their  application  to  women. 
Vol.  IV  Won.  SuF^s 
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Samuel  Adams  said ;  "Representation  and  legfislation,  as  well  as 

taxation,  are  inseparable,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution 
and  of  all  others  that  are  free."  Aq^ain,  he  said :  "No  man  can  he 
justly  taxed  by,  or  bound  in  conscience  to  obey,  any  law  to  which 
he  has  not  given  his  consent  in  person  or  by  his  representative." 
And  again:  **No  man  can  take  another's  property  from  him  with- 
out his  consent.  This  is  the  law  of  nature ;  and  a  violation  of  it  is 
the  same  thing  whether  it  is  done  by  one  man,  who  is  called  a  kini^, 
or  by  five  hundred  of  another  denomination." 

James  Otis,  in  speaking  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists  as  descend- 
ants of  Englishmen,  said  they  "were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  them 
by  any  phantom  of  virtual  representation  or  any  other  fiction  of  law 
or  politics."  Again:  "No  such  phrase  as  virtual  representation  is 
known  in  law  or  constitution.  It  is  altogether  a  subtlety  and  illu- 
sion, wholly  unfounded  and  absurd." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  that,  to  secure  the  In- 
alienable rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  "deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  that  "liberty  or  freedom  cunsists  in 
havnig  an  actual  share  in  the  appointment  of  those  who  frame  the 
laws  and  who  are  the  guardians  of  every  man's  life,  property  and 
peace;''  that  **they  who  have  no  voice  nor  vote  in  the  electing  of 
representatives  do  not  enjoy  liberty,  but  are  absolutely  enslav^  to 
those  who  have  votes  and  to  their  representatives." 

Tntnc'"-  ^Tadison  said  :  "Under  every  view  of  the  subject,  it  seems 
indispensable  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens  should  not  be  without 
a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which  tliey  are  to  obey,  and  in  clioosing 
the  magistrates  who  are  to  administer  them."  .... 

The  right  of  women  to  personal  representation  tiirough  the  ballot 
seems  to  me  unassailable,  wherever  the  right  of  man  is  conceded 
and  exercised.  I  can  conceive  of  no  possible  abstract  justification 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  one  and  the  inclusion  of  the  other. 

Is  the  recognition  of  this  right  desirable?  The  earliest  mention 
of  the  Saxon  people  is  found  in  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  and  in  his 
terse  description  of  them  he  states  that  "in  all  grave  matters  they 
consult  their  women."  Can  we  afford  to  dispute  the  benefit  of  this 
counseling  in  the  advancement  of  our  race? 

The  measure  of  the  civilization  of  any  nation  may  be  no  more 
surely  asrprfnincd  by  its  consumption  of  salt  than  by  the  social, 
economic  and  political  status  of  its  women,  Tt  is  not  enough  for 
contentment  that  we  assert  the  superiority  of  our  women  in  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  and  self-sustaining  qualities,  but  we  must  consider 
the  profit  to  them  and  to  the  State  in  their  further  advancement. 

Our  statistics  are  lamentably  meager  in  information  as  to  the 
status  of  our  women  outside  their  mere  enumeration,  but  we  learn 
that  in  a  single  State  42,000  are  assessed  and  pay  one-eleventh  of  the 
total  burden  of  taxation,  with  no  voice  in  its  disbursements.  From 
the  imperfect  gleaning  of  the  Tenth  Census  we  learn  that  of  the 
total  enumerated  bread-winners  of  tlie  United  States  more  than  one- 
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seventh  are  women  That  these  2,647,157  dtizens  of 

whom  we  have  official  information  labor  from  necessity  and  are 
everywhere  underpaid  is  within  the  knowledge  and  observation  of 

ever\-  Senator  upon  this  floor.  Only  the  Government  makes  any 
prelenst:  of  paying-  women  in  accordance  with  the  labor  performed 
— without  submutmg  them  to  the  competition  of  their  starving  sis- 
ters, whose  natural  dignity  and  self*-respect  have  suffered  from 
being  driven  by  the  fierce  pressure  of  want  into  the  few  and  crowded 
avenues  for  the  exchange  of  their  labor  for  bread.  Is  it  not  the 
highest  exhibit  of  the  morn!  snperiority  of  our  women  that  80  very 
few  consent  to  exchange  pinchine:  penury  for  g-ilded  vice? 

Will  the  possession  of  the  ballot  multiply  and  widen  these  avenues 
to  self-support  and  independence?  The  most  thoughtful  women 
who  have  given  the  subject  thorough  examination  bebeve  it,  and  I 
can  not  but  infer  that  many  men»  looking  only  to  their  own  selfish 
interests,  fear  it. 

History  teaches  that  every  class  which  has  assimied  political  re- 
sponsibility has  been  materially  elevated  and  improved  thereby,  and 
I  can  not  believe  that  the  rule  would  have  an  exception  in  the  women 
of  to-day.  I  do  not  say  that  to  the  idealized  women  so  generally 
described  by  obstructionists^-the  dainty  darlings  whose  prototypes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  heroines  of  Walter  Scott  and  Fenimore 
Cooper — immediate  awakening  would  come;  but  to  the  toilers,  the 
wap^e-workers  and  the  women  of  ati'airs,  the  consequent  enlargement 
of  possibilities  would  give  new  conrao^e  and  stimulate  to  new  en- 
deavor, and  the  State  would  be  the  gamer  thereby. 

The  often-urged  fear  that  the  ignorant  and  vicious  would  swarm 
to  the  polls  while  the  intelligent  and  virtuous  would  stand  aloof,  is 
fully  met  by  the  fact  that  the  former  class  has  never  asked  for  the 
suffrage  or  showTi  interest  in  its  seeking,  while  tlie  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  petitioners  are  from  our  best  and  noblest  women,  in- 
cluding those  whose  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  wrongs  and 
sufferings  of  others  have  won  for  them  imperishable  tablets  in  the 
temple  of  humanity.  Would  fear  be  entertained  that  the  State 
would  suffer  mortal  harm  if,  by  some  strange  revolution,  its  exclu- 
sive control  should  be  turned  over  to  an  oligarchy  composed  of 
such  women  as  have  been  and  are  identified  with  the  agitation  for 
the  political  emancipation  of  their  sex?  Saloons,  brothels  and  gam- 
ing-houses might  vanish  before  such  an  administration ;  wars  avoid- 
able with  safety  and  honor  might  not  be  undertaken,  and  taxes 
might  be  diverted  to  purposes  of  general  sanitation  and  higher 
education,  but  neither  in  these  respects  nor  in  the  efforts  to  lift  the 
bowed  and  strengthen  the  weak  would  the  right  to  life,  libcrtv  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  be  placed  in  peril.  Women  have  (  xtrrised 
the  highest  civil  powers  in  all  ages  of  the  world — from  Zenobia  to 
Victoria — and  have  exhibited  statecraft  and  military  capacity  of 
high  degree  without  detracting  from  their  graces  as  women  or  their 
virtues  as  mothers  

The  preponderance  of  women  in  our  chiirrhe<j,  our  charitable  or- 
ganizations, our  educational  councils,  has  been  of  such  use  as  to  sug- 
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gest  the  benefit  of  their  incorporation  into  our  noting  force  to  the 
least  observant.  A  woman  who  owns  railroad  or  manufacturing 
or  mining  stock  may  vote  unquestioned  by  the  side  of  the  brightest 
business  men  of  our  continent,  but  if  she  transfers  her  property  Into 
real  estate  she  loses  all  voice  in  its  control. 

Their  abilities,  intellectual,  physical  and  political,  are  as  various 
as  ours,  and  they  err  who  set  up  any  single  standard,  however 
lovely,  by  which  to  determine  the  rights,  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  sex.  To  me  the  recognition  of  their  capacity  for  full  citizenship 
is  right  and  desirable,  and  it  only  remains  to  consider  whether  it  is 
safe,  whether  it  is  expedient.  To  this  let  experience  answer  tO  the 
extent  that  the  experiment  has  been  made. 

Durinpf  the  tirst  thirty  year^^  of  the  independence  of  New  Jersey, 
universal  suffrage  was  liniiicd  only  by  a  property  quaUfication ;  but 
we  do  not  learn  that  divorces  wete  oonunon,  that  lamilies  were  more 
divided  on  political  than  on  religious  differences,  that  children  were 
neglected  or  that  patriotism  luiguished,  although  the  first  seven 
years  of  that  experiment  were  years  of  decimating  war,  and  the 
remaining  tweniv  three  of  povertv  and  recuperation — conditions 
most  conducive  to  discontent  and  erratic  legislation. 

The  reports  from  Wyoming,  which  I  have  examined,  are  uniform 
in  satisfaction  with  the  system,  and  I  do  not  learn  therefrom  that 
women  require  greater  physical  strength,  fighting  qualities  or  mas- 
culinity to  deposit  a  ballot  than  a  letter  or  visitmg  card ;  while  in 
their  service  as  jurors  they  have  exhibited  greater  courage  than  their 
brothers  in  findincr  verdicts  against  desperadoes  in  accordance  with 
the  facts,  dovernors.  judges,  othccrs  and  citizens  unite  in  praises 
of  I  lie  influence  of  women  upon  the  making  and  execution  of  whole- 
some laws. 

In  Washington  Territory,  last  fall,  out  of  a  total  vote  of  40,000 
there  were  12,000  ballots  cast  by  women,  and  everywhere  friends 
were  rejoiced  and  opponents  silenced  as  apprehended  dangers  van- 
ished upon  approach.  Some  of  the  comments  of  converted  newspa- 
per editors  which  have  reached  us  are  worthy  of  preservation  and 
future  reference.  The  elections  were  quiet  and  peaceable  for  the 
first  time ;  the  brawls  of  brutal  men  gave  place  to  the  courtesies  of 
social  intercourse ;  saloons  were  closed,  and  nowhere  were  the  ladies 
insulted  or  in  any  way  annoyed.  Women  vote  intelligently  and 
safely,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  their  place  is  solely  at  home  any 
more  than  that  the  farmer  should  never  leave  his  farm,  the  mechanic 
his  shop,  the  teacher  Ids  desk,  the  clerg\Tnan  his  study,  or  the  pro- 
fessional man  his  office,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  wishes 
and  opinions  at  the  tribunal  of  the  ballot-box. 

To-day — and  to  a  greater  e.xtent  in  the  near  future — we  are  con- 
fronted with  political  conditions  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  our 
nation.  In  the  unforeseen  but  constant  absorption  of  immigrants 
and  former  bondmen  into  a  vast  army  of  untrained  voters,  without 
restrictions  as  to  the  intelligence,  character  or  patriotism,  many 
political  economists  see  the  material  for  anarchy  and  public  demoral- 
ization. It  is  claimed  that  the  necessities  of  parties  compel  sub- 
serviency to  the  lawless  and  vicious  classes  in  our  cities,  and  that. 
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without  the  addition  of  a  counterbalancing  element,  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  wholesome  statutes  will  soon  be  impossible. 
Fortunately  that  needed  element  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  stands  at  the 
door  of  the  Congress  urging  annexation.  In  its  strivings  for  jus- 
tice it  has  cried  aloud  in  petitions  from  the  best  of  our  land,  and 
more  than  one-third  of  the  present  voters  of  five  States  have  in- 
dorsed its  cause,  its  advocates  are  no  longer  the  ridiculed  few,  but 
the  respected  many,  A  list  of  the  leaders  of  progressive  thought  of 
this  generation  who  espouse  and  urge  this  reform  would  be  too  long 
and  comprehensive  for  recital. 

Mr.  President,  T  do  not  ask  the  submission  of  this  amendment, 
nor  shall  I  urge  its  adoption,  because  it  is  desire*:!  by  a  portion  of 
the  American  women,  although  in  intelligence,  property  and  num- 
bers that  portion  would  seem  to  have  every  requisite  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  demands ;  neither  are  we  botmd  to  give  undue  regard 
to  the  timidity  and  hesitation  of  that  possibly  larger  portion  who 
shrink  from  additional  responsibilities;  but  I  ask  and  shall  urge  it 
because  the  nation  has  need  of  the  co-operation  of  women  in  all 
directions. 

The  war  power  of  every  government  compels,  upon  occasion,  all 
citizens  of  suitable  age  and  physique  to  leave  their  homes,  families 
and  avocations  to  be  merged  in  armies,  whether  they  be  willing  or 
unwilling,  craven  or  bold,  patriotic  or  indifferent,  and  no  one  gain- 
says the  right,  because  the  necessities  of  State  require  their  services. 
We  have  passed  the  harsh  stages  incident  to  our  permanent  institu- 
tion. We  have  conquered  our  independence,  conquered  the  respect 
of  European  powers,  conquered  our  neighbors  on  the  western  bor- 
ders, and  at  vast  cost  of  life  and  waste  have  conquered  our  internal 
differences  and  emerged  a  nation  unchallenged  fr<nn  without  or 
within.  The  great  questions  of  the  future  conduct  of  our  people 
are  to  be  economic  and  social  ones.  No  one  doubts  the  superiority 
of  womanly  instincts,  and  cc^nsequent  thought  in  the  latter,  and  the 
repeated  failures  and  absurdities  exhibited  by  male  legislators  in  the 
treatment  of  the  former,  should  give  pause  to  any  assertion  o£  su- 
periority there. 

The  day  has  come  when  the  counsel  and  service  of  women  are 
required  by  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  and  who  shall  gainsay 
their  conscription?  We  place  the  ballot  in  the  keeping  of  immi- 
grants who  have  grown  middle-aged  or  old  in  the  em  ir(  *nment  of 
governments  dissimilar  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  ours,  and  we  do 
well,  because  the  responsibility  accompanying  the  trust  tends  to 
examination,  comparison  and  consequent  political  education ;  but  we 
decline  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  our  daughters,  wives  and 
mothers,  who  were  bom  and  are  already  educated  under  our  system, 
reading  the  same  newspapers,  books  and  periodicals  as  ourselves, 
proud  of  our  common  history,  tenacious  of  our  tlieories  of  human 
rights  and  solicitous  for  our  future  progress.  W  liatever  may  have 
been  wisest  as  to  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  this  tender  and  humane 
class  when  wars  of  assertion  or  conquest  were  likely  to  be  consid- 
ered, to-day  and!  to-morrow  and  thereafter  no  valid  reason  seems 
assignable  for  longer  neglect  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  association. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE  CONVENTION  OF  1886, 

The  Eighteenth  national  convention  met  in  the  Church  of  Our 

Fatlier,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  17-19,  1886,  presided  over 
by  Miss  Susan  B.  Antbony,  vice-president-at-large,  with  twenty- 
three  States  represented.  In  her  opening  address  Miss  Antbony 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  her  old  friend  and  co-laborer,  their 
absent  president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton;  sketched  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  for  the  past  thirty-six  years,  and  described 
the  first  suffrage  meeting  ever  held  in  Washington.  This  had 
been  conducted  by  Ernestine  L.  Rose  and  herself  in  1854,  and 
the  audience  consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty  jiersons  gathered  in 
an  upper  room  of  a  private  house.  To-night  she  faced  a  thou- 
sand interested  hsteners. 

The  first  address  was  given  by  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Perkins  (O.), 
Are  Women  Citizens?  "While  suffrage  will  not  revolutionize 
the  world,"  she  said,  ''the  door  of  the  millennium  will  have  a  little 
child's  h^d  on  the  latch  when  the  mothers  of  the  nation  have 
equal  power  with  its  fathers." 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby  addressed  the  au- 
dience on  The  Relation  of  the  W  oman  Suffrage  Movement  to 
the  Lal)or  Question.  She  began  by  saying,  "All  revohitions  of 
thought  must  be  allied  to  practical  ends."  After  sketching  those 
already  attained  by  women,  she  continued : 

The  danger  threatens  that,  having  accomplished  all  these  so  thor- 
oughly and  successfully  that  they  no  longer  need  our  help  and 
already  scarcely  own  their  origin^  we  will  be  left  without  the  con- 
necting line  between  the  abstract  right  on  which  we  stand  and  the 
common  heart  and  sympathy  which  must  be  enlisted  for  nnr  cause 
ere  it  can  "succeed.  Why  is  it  that,  havinpr  accompHshcd  so  much, 
tlic  woman  su ff raq:e  movement  does  not  force  itself  as  a  vital  issue 
into  tlie  thou^2:hts  of  the  masses?  Is  it  not  because  the  ends  which 
it  most  prominently  seeks  do  not  enlist  the  self-interest  of  mankind* 
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and  those  palpable  wrongs  which  it  had  in  early  days  to  combat 
have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared?    .    .  .. 

We  iieed*to  vitafize  otir  movement  by  allying  it  with  great  noQ- 
partisan  questions,  and  many  of  these  are  involved  in  the  inta*est8 
of  the  wage-earning  classes.  .  .  .  We  need  to  labor  to  secure  a 
change  of  the  conditions  under  which  workingwomen  live.  We 
need  to  help  them  to  educative  and  protective  measures,  to  better 
pay,  to  better  knowledg^e  how  to  make  the  most  of  their  resources, 
to  better  training",  to  protection  against  frauds,  to  shelter  when 
health  and  heart  fail.  We  must  help  them  to  see  the  connection  be- 
tween the  ballot  and  better  hours,  exclusion  of  children  from  fac- 
tories, compulsory  education,  free  kindergartens ;  between  the  ballot 
and  laws  relating  to  liability  of  employers,  savings  banks,  adultera- 
tion of  food  and  a  thousand  tilings  which  it  may  secure  when  in  the 
hands  of  enlightened  and  virtuous  people. 

Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet,  who  for  a  number  of  years  occupied  the 
unique  position  of  pension  agent  in  Chicago,  supplemented  Mrs. 
Colby's  remark^;  by  urging  all  women  to  work  for  the  ballot 
in  order  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  fellow-women  in  the 
hospitals,  asylums  and  other  institutions.  She  emphasized  her 
remarks  by  recounting  instances  of  personal  knowledge. 

The  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippcn,  pastor  of  All  Souls  Unitarian 
Church  of  Washington,  a  consistent  advocate  of  equal  suffrage, 
spoke  on  woman's  advance  in  every  department  of  the  world's 
work,  on  the  evolution  of  that  work  itself  and  the  necessity  for 
a  continued  progress  in  conditions. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  f  rt  sented  a  comprehensive  report 
of  the  year's  work  of  the  executive  committee.  The  Edmunds 
Bill  had  been  a  special  point  of  attack  because  of  its  arbitrary 
disfranchisement  of  Utah  women,  and  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace 
(Ind.)  had  written  a  personal  plea  against  it  to  every  member 
of  the  House.  At  the  close  of  this  report  a  vote  on  woman  suf- 
frage was  called  for.  The  audience  voted  unanimously  in  favor, 
except  one  man  whose  **no"  called  forth  much  laughter.  Miss 
Anthony  said  she  sympathized  with  him,  as  she  had  been  laughed 
at  all  her  life. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Clay  Bennett  (Ky.),  whose  specialty  was  the  Bible 
argument  for  woman's  equality,  said  in  the  course  of  her  re- 
marks :  "I  am  lilled  with  shame  and  sorrow  that  from  listening 
to  men,  instead  of  studying  the  Bible  for  myself,  T  did  once  think 
that  the  God  who  said  He  came  into  the  world  to  preach  glad 
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tidings  to  the  poor,  to  break  every  yoke  and  to  set  the  prisoners 
free,  had  really  come  to  rivet  the  chains  with  which  sin  had 
bound  the  women,  and  to  forge  a  ufaer  for  them  more  true!  and 
silencing  than  that  put  into  their  mouths  by  heatJien  men;  for 
in  many  heathen  nations  women  were  once  selected  to  preside  at 
their  most  sacred  altars/' 

Miss  Mary  F.  Eastman  (Mass),  in  an  impressive  address^ 
said: 

I  asked  a  friend  what  phase  of  the  subject  I  should  talk  about  to- 
night. She  answered.  "The  despair  of  it  "  .  .  .  Can  you  con- 
ceive what  it  is  to  native-bom  American  women  citizens,  accus- 
tomed to  the  advantages  of  our  schools,  our  churches  and  the  min- 
gling of  our  social  life,  to  ask  over  and  over  again  for  so  simple  a 
thing  as  that  "we,  the  people/'  should  mean  women  as  well  as  men ; 
that  our  Constitution  should  mean  exactly  what  it  says?  .  .  . 

Men  teU  us  that  they  speak  for  us.  There  is  no  companionship  of 
women  as  equals  permitted  in  the  State.  A  man  can  not  represent  a 
woman's  opinion.  It  was  in  inspiration  that  magnificent  Declara- 
tion of  IndepeiKlence  was  framed.  Men  buildcd  better  than  they 
knew ;  they  were  at  the  highest  perception  of  principles ;  but  after 
declaring  this  magnificent  principle  they  went  back  on  it.   .   .  . 

Although  I  hold  the  attitude  of  a  petitioner,  I  come  not  with  the 
sense  that  men  have  any  right  to  give.  Our  forefathers  erected 
barriers  which  exclude  women.  I  want  to  press  it  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  legislator  and  of  the  individual  citizen  that  he  is 
personally  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  this  injustice.  We 
ask  that  men  take  flown  the  barriers.  We  do  not  come  to  ])ledge 
that  we  will  be  a  unit  on  temperance  or  virtue  or  high  living,  but  we 
want  the  right  to  speak  for  otu^ves,  as  men  speak  for  themselves. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hallowell  Miller  (Md.)  spoke  strongly  on  A 
Case  in  Point.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Avery  Meriwether,  of  St.  Louts, 
devoted  her  remarks  chiefly  to  a  caustic  criticism  of  Senator 
George  G.  Vest,  who  had  recently  declared  himself  uncompro- 
misingly opposed  to  woman  sutlrage.  He  was  made  the  target 
of  a  nmnber  of  spicy  remarks,  and  some  of  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents insisted  that  the  presence  of  the  suffrage  convention  in 
the  city  was  responsible  for  the  Senator's  severe  illness,  which 
followed  immediately  afterwards.  Mrs.  Meriwether's  son,  Lee, 
paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  '^strong-minded  mothers.'' 

Mrs.  Harriette  R.  Shattuck  (Mass.)  addressed  the  convention 
on  The  Basis  of  Our  Claim,  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
make  his  personality  felt  in  the  Government.    Madame  Clara 
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Nc3miaiin  (N.  Y.)  g-ave  a  scholarly  paper  on  German  and  Amer- 
ican Independence  Contrasted,  in  which  she  said : 

The  difference  between  the  German  and  the  American  is  simply 

this :  Germans  believe  in  monarchism,  in  the  rule  of  the  Kmperor 
and  Prince  Bismarck,  while  Americans  believe  in  the  government  by 
all  the  people,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.  You  have  conferred  the 
blessings  of  free  citizenship  upon  the  negro;  you  invite  the  hum- 
blest, the  lowest  men  to  cast  their  vote ;  you  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  sovereign  htmian  beings ;  you  plaice  those  men  above  the  most 
virtuous,  intcllicrent  women;  you  set  them  above  your  own  daugh- 
ters. Yes,  your  own  child,  if  born  a  q^irl  on  this  free  soil,  is  not 
free,  for  she  stands  without  the  pale  of  the  Constitution.  She,  and 
only  she,  is  deprived  of  her  rightful  heritage. 

Oh^  shame  upon  the  short-sightedness,  the  delinquency  of  Amer- 
ican statesmen,  who  will  quietly  look  on  and  suffer  such  an  injustice 
to  exist  I  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  woman  so  highly  respected  as  in 
free  America,  and  nowhere  does  she  feel  so  keenly  and  deeply  her 
degradation.  The  vote — you  know  it  full  well— is  the  insignia  of 
power,  of  influence,  of  position.  And  from  this  position  the  Amer- 
ican woman  is  debarred. 

Do  you  wonder  at  the  low  estimate  of  American  politics?  The 
exclusion  of  women  means  the  exclusi  n  of  your  best  men.  Not 
before  the  husband  can  take  his  wife,  the  brother  his  sister,  the 
father  his  daucfhter  to  the  primary  meeting',  to  the  political  assembly 
and  to  the  polls,  will  he  himself  become  interested  and  fulfil  his 
duty  as  a  voter  and  a  citizen,    .    .  . 

''Look  at  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  or  even  of  the  large  middle- 
class,"  it  ts  often  said ;  "what  shallowness  and  pretense  among  the 
women;  how  they  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  motherhood; 
how  they  spend  their  days  in  idle  sfossip,  in  hollow  amiisonifnts ; 
how  they  waste  their  hours  in  frivolities ;  see  what  e>  travat^ant.  un- 
hallowed lives  they  lead."  Sad  and  true  enough!  l*or  there  is  no 
aristocracy  so  pernicious  as  a  moneyed  aristocracy — no  woman  so 
dangerous  as  Ate  who  has  privileges  and  no  corresponding  duties. 
There  is  nothing  so  wasteful  as  wasted  energies,  nothing  so  harm- 
ful as  powers  wrongffully  directed ;  and  the  gifts  and  powers  of  our 
wealthy,  well-tn  do  women  are  wrong:fully  directed.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  the  intrrt  st  of  vanity,  of  worldly  ambition,  of  public  dis- 
play, of  sense  gratihcatioii. 

From  whence  arises  this  misdirected  ambitton?  The  harm  is 
caused  by  the  false  standard  man  holds  up  to  woman.  If  men 
would  no  longer  admire  the  shallowness  of  such  women  they  would 
undoubtedly  aim  higher.  On  the  one  side  man  subordinates  him- 
self to  woTTian's  whims  and  caprices,  and  on  the  other  side  she  is 
made  conscious  all  the  time  of  her  dependence  and  subordination  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  higher  interests  of  life ;  and  while  he  makes  a 
sUive  of  her,  she  revenges  herself  and  makes  a  slave  of  him.  See 
how  these  women  hold  men  down  to  their  own  low  level ;  for  women 
who  have  no  higher  aspirations  than  their  own  Immediate  pleasure 
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will  induce  men  to  do  the  same.  There  is  an  even-handed  justice 
liiaL  rules  this  world.  For  every  wrung  society  permits  to  exist, 
society  must  suffer.  Look  what  fools  men  are  made  by  foolish  - 
women — ^women  who  are  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  they  must 
be  ornamental,  a  beautiful  toy  For  man  to  play  with.  See  how  they 
turn  around  and  make  a  toy  of  htm,  an  instrument  to  play  upon  at 
their  leisure. 

What  we  ask  in  place  of  all  this  indulLycnce  is  simj)Ie  justice,  a 
recognition  of  woman's  higher  eiiJuwuiont.  In  giving  her  larger 
duties  to  perform,  nobler  aims  to  accomplish — in  making  her  a  re- 
sponsible human  being— you  not  only  will  benefit  her,  but  will  re- 
generate the  manhood  of  America*  .  .  . 

To  make  the  advocates  of  suffrage  responsible  for  the  sins  of 
American  is  simply  atrocious,  since  it  is  from  these  very 

advocates  that  every  reform  for  and  among  women  has  started ;  it  is 
thev  who  preach  simplicity,  purity,  devotion,  and  who  wonM  c^^ird  all 
womanhood  with  the  armor  of  self-respect  and  true  womanlmess. 
That  such  women  are  compelled  to  come  before  the  public,  before 
the  Congress  and  the  Legislatures,  and  pray  for  such  rights  as  are 
freely  given  to  every  unenlightened  foreigner  is  a  burning  shame 
and  reflects  badly  upon  the  intelligence,  the  righteousness  of  Legis- 
latures and  people. 

Mitch  indignation  was  expressed  during  the  convention  over 
the  recent  action  of  Gov.  Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  of  the  i  erritory 
of  Dakota.  The  Legislature,  composed  of  residents,  the  previous 
year  passed  a  bill  conferring  Full  Suffrage  on  women,  w  hich  wras 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  an  outsider  appointed  a  short  time  before 
by  President  Chester  A.  Arthur.  With  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he 
prevented  the  enfranchisement  of  50.000  women. 

Hundreds  were  turned  away  at  ihc  last  evening  session  and 
there  was  scarcely  standing  room  within  the  church.  A  witty 
and  vivacious  speech  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Cougar  (Ind.)  was  the 
first  number  on  the  program.  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Nelson  (Minn.) 
followed  in  an  original  dialect  poem,  Hans  Dunderkopf  's  Views 
of  Equality.  Mrs.  Sewall  showed  the  Absurdity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Woman's  Disfranchisement  :t : 

The  inconsistency  of  the  present  position  of  the  American  woman 
is  forcibly  shown  in  that  she  is  now  making  such  an  advance  in 
education,  studying  political  science  under  the  best  teachers  of  con- 
stitutional law,  and  enjoying  such  advantages  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  yet  is  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge  in 
the  Government.   .  .  . 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  need  of  the  ballot  to  protect  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  men,  but  is  it  not  as  ungallant  as  it  is  illogical 
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that  they  should  have  the  ballot  for  their  protection  while  women, 
pressed  hv  the  same  necessities,  should  be  denied  it?    .    .  . 

I  may  pcrha|)s  put  it  that  man  is  composed  of  brain  and  heart  and 
woman  of  heart  and  brain.  We  must  have  the  brain  of  man  and  the 
heart  of  woman  employed  in  the  higher  developments  to  come. 
There  can  be  no  great  scheme  that  does  not  require  to  be  conceived 
by  our  brains,  quickened  by  our  hearts  and  carried  into  execution  by 
our  skilled  hands.  The  activities  which  are  considered  the  especial 
sphere  of  woman  nee<l  more  brain ;  the  realm  of  State  developed  bv 
the  brain  of  man  nmls  more  heart.  Home  and  State  have  been  too 
long  divided.  Man  must  not  neglect  the  interests  of  home,  woman 
must  care  for  the  State.  Our  public  interests  and  private  hopes  need 
all  the  subtle  forces  of  brain  and  heart. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  national  conventions  was  the 

State  reports,  which  contained  not  only  valuable  specific  informa- 
tion, but  often  felicitous  little  arguments  quite  equal  to  those  of 
the  more  formal  addresses.  Such  repc^rts  were  received  in  1886 
from  tliirty  different  States.  A  large  number  of  interesting  let- 
ters also  were  read,  among  them  one  from  George  W.  Childs, 
inclosing  check ;  John  W.  Hutchinson,  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  the 
Hon.  J.  A.  Pickier,  Madame  Demorest,  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas, 
Lucinda  B.  Chandler,  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Mary  E.  Hag- 
gart,  Armenia  S.  White,  Emma  C.  Bascom,  Almeda  B.  Gray 
and  many  others. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  urged  that  the 
question  of  woman  suffrage  should  now  be  carried  into  the 
churches  and  church  convei.tions  for  their  approval,  and  that 
more  enlightened  teaching  from  the  gulpit  in  regard  to  women 
should  be  insisted  upon.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  effect,  both  expressed  in  very  strong  language.  They 
were  read  first  in  executive  session.  The  following  extracts  are 
taken  from  the  stenographic  report  of  the  meeting : 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gongar  (Ind.)  moved  that  the  resolution  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  saying:  *'A  resolution  something  like  this  came  into 
the  last  convention,  and  it  has  done  more  to  cripple  my  work  and 
that  of  other  suffragists  than  anything  which  has  happened  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement.  When  you  look 
this  country  over  you  find  the  slums  are  oppo?;ed  to  us.  while  some 
of  the  best  leaders  and  ad\orates  of  woman  suffrajj^e  are  amonq-  the 
Christian  people.  A  bishop  of  the  F<oman  Catholic  Church  stood 
tlirough  my  meeting  in  Peoria  not  long  since.  We  can  not  afford  to 
antagonize  the  churches.    Some  of  us  are  orthodox,  and  some  of  us 
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are* unorthodox,  but  this  association  is  for  suffrage  and  not  for  the 
discussion  of  religious  dogmas.  I  can  not  stay  witliin  these  borders 
if  iliaL  resolution  is  adopted,  from  the  fact  that  my  hands  would  be 
tied.    I  hope  it  will  not  go  into  open  convention  for  debate. 

Mrs.  Perkins  (O.)  :  I  think  we  oug^ht  to  pay  due  coasideratiaa 
and  respect  to  our  beloved  president.  I  have  no  objection  to  send* 
ing  missionaries  to  the  churches  asking  them  to  pay  attention  to 
wnnian  suffrage;  but  I  do  not  think  the  churclies  arc  our  greatest 
enemies.  They  might  have  been  so  in  Mrs.  Stanton's  early  days, 
but  to-day  they  are  our  best  helpers.  If  it  were  not  for  their  co- 
operation I  could  not  get  a  hearuig  before  the  public.  And  now 
that  tbey  are  coming  to  meet  us  half  way,  do  not  throw  stones  at 
them.  I  hope  that  resolution,  as  worded,  will  not  go  into  the  con- 
vention. 

Mrs.  MERiwETnER  (Mo.)  :  I  think  the  resolution  could  be 
amciuled  so  as  to  offend  no  one.  The  ministers  falsely  construe  the 
Scriptures.  We  can  overwhelm  them  with  arguments  for  woman 
suffrage — with  Biblical  arguments.  We  can  hurl  them  like  shot 
and  shell.  Herbert  Spencer  once  wrote  an  article  on  the  different 
biases  which  distort  the  human  mind,  and  among  the  first  he  reck- 
oned the  theological  bias.  In  Christ's  time  and  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian days  there  was  no  liberty,  every  one  was  under  the  despotism 
of  the  Roman  Caesars,  but  women  were  on  an  C([nri]!i\  with  men. 
and  the  religion  that  Christ  taught  included  women  equally  with 
men.  He  made  none  of  the  invidious  distinctions  which  the 
churches  make  to-day. 

Mrs,  Shattuck  (Mass.) :  We  did  not  pass  the  resolution  of  last 
year,  so  it  could  not  have  harmed  anybody.  But  I  protest  against 
this  fling  at  masculine  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

"NTrs.  Minor  (Mo.)  :  1  object  to  the  whole  thing — resolution 
and  letter  both.    I  believe  in  confining  ourselves  to  woman  suffrage. 

Mr.s.  Colby  (Neb.)  :  I  was  on  that  committee  of  resolutions  last 
year  and  wrote  the  modified  one  which  was  presented,  and  I  am 
willing  to  stand  by  it.  I  have  not  found  that  it  hurts  the  work,  save 
with  a  few  who  do  not  know  what  the  resolution  was,  or  what  was 
said  about  it.  The  discussion  was  reported  word  for  word  in  the 
JVoman*s  Tribune  and  I  think  no  one  who  read  it  would  say  that  it 
was  irreligious  or  lacked  respect  for  the  teachings  of  Christ.  I 
believe  we  must  say  somctliing  in  the  h'ne  of  Mrs.  Stanton's  idea. 
She  makes  no  lling  at  the  church,  bhe  wants  us  to  treat  the  Qiurch 
as  we  have  the  State — viz.,  negotiate  for  more  favorable  action. 
We*iiave  tliis  fsxt  to  deal  with— that  in  no  high  orthodox  body  have 
women  been  accorded  any  privileges. 

Edward  M.  Davis  (Penn.) :  I  think  we  have  never  had  a 
resolution  offered  here  so  important  as  this.  We  have  never  had  a 
measure  brought  forward  which  would  produce  better  results.  T 
agree  entirely  with  Mrs.  Stanton  on  this  tiling,  that  the  church  is 
the  greatest  barrier  to  woman's  progress.  W  e  do  not  want  to  pro- 
claim ourselves  an  irreligious  or  a  religious  people.  This  question 
of  religion  does  not  touch  us  either  way.  We  are  neutral. 
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Madame  Neymann  (N.  Y.)  :  Because  the  dergy  has  been  one- 
sided, we  do  not  want  to  be  one-sided.  I  know  of  no  one  for  whom 
I  have  a  gfreater  admiration  than  for  Mrs.  Stanton.  Her  resolution 
antagonizes  no  one. 

Mrs.  Brooks  (Neb.)  :  Let  us  do  this  work  in  such  a  way  that  it 
wiU  not  arouse  the  opposhioii  of  the  most  bigoted  dergyman.  All 
this  discussion  only  shows  that  the  old  superstitions  have  got  to  be 
banished. 

Mrs.  Snow  (Me.) :    Mrs.  Stanton  wishes  to  convert  the  der^. 

Mrs.  Dunbar  (Md.)  :  I  don't  want  the  resolution  referred  back 
to  the  committee,  out  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Stanton  and  the  manner  in 
whidi  she  has  been  treated  by  the  dergy.  I  do  not  want  to  lose  the 
wording  of  the  original  resolution,  and  therefore  move  that  it  be 
taken  up  here. 

Mrs.  Gougar:  I  think  it  is  quite  enoug^h  to  undertake  to  change 
the  National  Constitution  without  undertaking  to  change  the  Bible. 
I  heartily  s^ee  with  Mrs.  Stanton  in  her  idea  of  sending  delegates 
to  church  ooundls  and  convocations,  but  I  do  not  sanction  this  resolu- 
tion which  starts  out — ^"The  |jeatest  barrier  to  woman's  emandpa- 
tion  is  found  in  the  superstitions  of  the  church."  That  is  enooig^ 
in  itself  to  turn  the  entire  churchy  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
against  us. 

Mrs.  Nelson  (Minn.)  :  The  resolution  is  directed  a^inst  the 
superstitions  of  the  church  and  not  against  the  church,  but  I  think 
It  would  be  taken  as  against  the  diuidi. 

Miss  Anthony  (N.  Y.)  :  As  the  resolution  contains  the  essence 
of  the  letter,  I  move  that  the  whole  subject  go  to  the  Plan  of  Work 
Committee. 

The  meeting  adjourned  without  action,  and  on  Friday  morning 
tlic  same  subject  was  resumed.  A  motion  to  table  Mrs.  Stanton's 
resolution  was  lost.  Miss  Anthony  then  moved  that  both  letter  and 
resolution  be  placed  in  her  hands,  as  the  representative  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  assodation,  to  be  read  in  open  convention  without  in- 
dorsement. "I  do  not  want  any  one  to  say  that  we  young  folks 
strangle  Mrs.  Stanton's  thought.'* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McMurdy  (D.  C.)  :  I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  or 
favor  the  motion,  but  as  a  clergyman  and  a  High  Church  Episco- 
palian, I  can  not  see  any  particular  objections  to  Mrs.  Stanton's 
letter.  The  Scriptures  must  be  interpreted  naturally.  Whenever 
Paul's  remarks  are  brought  up  I  explain  them  in  the  light  of  this 
nineteenth  century  as  contrasted  with  the  first. 

It  was  finally  voted  that  the  letter  be  read  without  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  brought  up  later  in  open  convention  and 

the  final  vote  resulted  in  32  ayes  and  24  noes.  This  was  not  at 
that  time  a  delee^ate  body,  but  ustially  only  those  voted  who  were 
especially  connected  wnth  the  work  of  the  association.  Before 
the  present  convention  adjourned  a  basis  of  delegate  representa- 
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tion  was  adopted,  and  provision  made  that  hereafter  only  regu- 
larly accredited  delegates  should  be  entitled  to  vote. 

The  resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  secure  the  ballot  for  women  through  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  South- 
ern delegates  as  contrary  to  States'  Rights,  but  was  finally  adopt- 
ed. There  was  some  discussion  also  on  the  resolution  which 
condemned  the  disfranchising  of  Gentile  as  well  as  Mormon 
women,  but  which  approved  the  action  of  Congress  in  making 
disfranchisement  a  punishment  for  the  crime  of  polygamy.  A 
difference  of  opinion  was  shown  in  regard  to  tiie  latter  clause. 
This  closed  the  convention. 

Asa  favorable  Senate  report  was  pending,  no  hearing  was  held 
before  that  committee. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee'*'  granted  a  hearing  on  the 
morning  of  February  20.  The  speakers,  as  usual,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  by  Miss  Anthoi^.  The 
first  of  these,  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Minor,  had  attempted  to  vote  in 
St.  Louis,  been  refused  permission,  carried  her  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  received  an  adverse  decision. f  Miss  Anthony 
said  in  reference  to  this  decision :  "Chief  Justice  Waiie  declared 
the  United  States  had  no  voters.  The  Dred  Scott  Decision  was 
that  the  negro,  not  being  a  voter,  was  not  a  citizen.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  women,  although  citizens,  were  not 
protected  in  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment.''  Mrs.  Minor  said  in  part : 

T  do  not  stand  here  to  represent  rich  women  but  poor  women. 
Should  you  pive  me  the  right  to  vote  and  deny  it  to  my  sister  I 
should  spurn  the  gift.  Without  the  ballot  no  class  is  so  helpless  as 
the  working  women.  If  the  ballot  is  necessary  for  man,  it  is  neceSf 
sary  for  woman.   We  must  have  one  law  for  all  American  citizens. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  half  done  the  work.  When  my  case 
came  up,  and  I  asked  them  that  the  same  law  should  protect  me  as 
protected  the  negro,  the  court  said,  "When  the  State  gives  you  the 
right  to  vote,  we  will  perpetuate  it ;  the  United  States  has  no  voters." 
I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  If  there  are  no  United  States  voters, 

•John  Randolph  Tucker,  V«.;  Nathaniel  J,  Hammond.  Ga.;  David  B.  Culberson.  Tex.; 
Patrick  A.  Gonitis.  Mas«i.;  Ororpe  E.  Scnry.  O.;  William  C.  Oates,  Ala.;  John  H. 
Rogers,  Aik.;  John  R.  Eden,  Ul.;  Risden  T.  Bennett.  N.  C;  Ezra  B.  Taylor.  0.; 
Abraham  X.  Parker.  N.  Y.;  Ambrose  A.  Ranney.  UaM.;  WUliun  P.  B/eftmn,  la.; 
John  W.  Stewart.  Vt;  Lucien  B.  Caswell,  Wis. 

t  See  Hiatonr  ol  Wofoao  Suffrage,  Vol  II.  p,  71s* 
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what  right  has  the  U.  S.  G>urt  to  go  into  the  State  of  New  York, 
arrest  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  condemn  her  under  Federal  Law?* 

Another  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  relation  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  tliat  the  negro,  because  of  citizenship,  was 
made  a  voter  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  court  went  on  to 
say  that  it  had  a  lMX>ader  significance,  that  it  indtided  the  Chinese  or 
any  nationality  that  should  beconie  citizens.  That  court  has  said  we 
are  citizens.  If  the  Chinese  would  have  the  right  to  vote  if  they 
were  citizens,  have  not  we  the  right  to  vote  because  nf  citizenship? 

A  third  decision  was  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Kellar 
in  the  State  of  illinuis.  A  man  arrested  for  illegal  voting  was 
brought  before  the  court ;  he  was  bom  abroad  and  was  the  son  of  an 
American  woman.  Justice  Harlan  held  that  because  his  mother  was 
a  citizen,  she  had  transmitted  citizenship  to  her  son,  therefore  he  had 
a  right  to  vote.  This  right  must  have  been  inherent  in  the  mother, 
else  she  could  not  have  transmitted  it  to  her  son. 

Mrs.  Julia  B.  Nelson  (Minn.),  who  had  been  for  many  years 
teaching  the  freed  negroes  of  the  South,  said : 

What  are  the  obligations  of  the  Government  to  me,  a  widow, 
because  niy  husband  gave  his  life  for  it?  I  have  been  forced  to 
think.  As  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  taxpayer  and  one  who  has 
given  all  she  could  give  to  the  support  of  this  Government,  I  Imve  a 
right  to  be  heard.  I  am  teaching  for  it,  teaching  citizens.  I  began 
teaching  freedmen  when  it  was  so  unpopular  that  men  could  not 
have  done  it.  The  voting  question  met  me  in  the  office  of  the  mis- 
sion, which  sends  out  more  women  than  men  because  better  work  is 
done  by  them.  A  woman  gets  for  this  work  $15  per  month ;  if 
capable  of  being  a  principal  she  has  $20.  A  man  in  this  portion 
receives  $75  a  mondi.  lliere  must  be  something  wrong,  but  I  do 
not  need  to  escplain  to  you  that  an  unrepresented  class  must  work  at 
a  disadvantage. 

If  it  were  granted  to  women  to  fill  all  positions  for  wliicli  they  are 
qualified,  they  would  not  be  so  largely  compelled  to  rush  mto  those 
occupations  where  they  are  unfairly  remunerated.  As  so  many 
people  have  faith  that  whatever  is  is  right,  the  law  as  it  stands  has 
great  influence.  If  it  puts  woman  down  as  an  inferior,  she  will 
surely  be  regarded  as  such  by  the  people.  If  I  am  capable  of  pre- 
paring citizens,  I  am  capable  of  possessing  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
myself.  T  ask  you  to  remove  the  barriers  which  restrain  women 
from  equal  opportunities  and  privileges  with  men. 

Mrs.  Meriwether  pointed  out  the  helplessness  of  mothers  to 
obtain  legal  protection  for  themselves  and  their  children,  or  to 
influence  the  action  of  municipal  bodies^  without  the  suffrage. 
Miss  Eastman  said  in  the  course  of  her  address : 

The  first  business  of  government  is  foreshadowed  in  the  Consti- 
*  Thk  had  beat  done  when  Mim  Anthonj  voted  in  Rochester.  N.  Y..  in  187a. 
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tution,  that  it  Is  to  secure  justice  between  man  and  man  by  allowing' 
no  intrusion  of  any  on  the  rights  of  others.  This  principle  is  large 
in  application  although  simple  in  statement.   The  m'st  words,  "We, 

the  people,"  contain  the  foundation  of  our  claim.  'If  we  limit  the 
apphcation  of  tlic  word  "people,"  all  the  rest  falls  to  the  gjonnd. 
Whatever  work  of  govenmient  is  referred  to,  it  all  rests  on  its  being" 
managed  by  "We,  the  people."  If  we  strike  that  out,  we  have  lost 
the  fundamental  principle.  Who  are  the  people?  I  feel  that  it  is 
not  my  business  to  ask  men  to  vote  on  my  right  to  be  admitted  to  the 
franchise.  I  have  been  debarred  from  my  right.  You  hold  the  po- 
sition to  do  me  justice.  Why  should  I  go  to  one-half  of  the  people 
and  ask  whether  so  clear  and  explicit  a  declaration  as  this  includes 
me?  The  suffrage  is  not  theirs  to  give,  and  I  would  not  get  it  from 
them  easily  if  it  were.  Neither  would  you  get  even  education  if  you 
had  to  ask  them  for  it.  This  question  is  not  for  the  people  at  large 
to  settle.  Justice  demands  that  we  should  be  referred  to  the  most 
intelligent  tribunals  m  the  bnd,  and  not  remanded  to  the  popular 
vote. 

Mrs.  Chy  Bennett  based  her  argument  largely  on  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.    Mrs.  Gougar  said : 

We  do  not  come  as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  not  as  Northern 
or  as  Southern,  but  as  women  representing  a  great  principle.  This 

is  in  line  with  the  Magna  Charta,  with  the  Petition  of  Rights,  with 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  with  the  National  Constitution.  This 
is  in  direct  line  of  the  growth  of  human  hberty.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  says,  "Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  Are  you  makuig  a  single  law  which 
does  not  touch  me  as  much  as  it  does  you  ? 

Questions  are  upon  you  which  you  can  not  solve  without  the 
moral  sentiment  of  womanhood.  You  need  us  more  than  we  need 
suffrage.  In  our  large  cities  the  vicious  element  rules.  The  re- 
serve force  is  in  the  womanhood  of  the  nation.  Woman  suffrage  is 
necessary  for  the  pr«"iervation  of  the  life  of  the  republic.  To  give 
women  the  ballot  is  to  increase  the  intelligent  and  law-abiding  vote. 
The  traiup  vote  is  entirely  masculine.  By  enfranchising  the  women 
of  this  country,  you  enfranchise  humanity. 

Mrs.  Colby  thus  described  to  the  committee  the  recent  vote  in 
Nebraska  on  a  woman  suffrage  amendment : 

The  subject  was  well  discussed;  the  leading  men  and  the  majority 
of  the  press  and  pulpit  favored  it.  Every  tiling  indicated  that  here 
at  last  the  measure  might  be  safely  submitted  to  popular  vote.  On 
election  day  the  women  went  to  the  polling  places  in  nearly  every 
precinct  in  the  State,  with  their  flowers,  their  banners,  their  refresh- 
ments and  their  earnest  pleadings.  But  every  saloon  keeper  worked 
against  the  amendment,  backed!  by  the  money  and  the  power  of  the 
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liquor  league.  The  large  foreign  vote  went  almost  solidly  against 
woman  suffrage.  Nebraska  defies  the  laws  of  the  United  States  by 
allowing  foreigners  to  vote  when  they  have  been  only  six  months  on 
the  soil  of  America.  Many  of  tliese,  as  yet  wholly  unfamiliar  with 
the  institutions  of  our  countr\',  voted  the  ballot  which  was  placed  in 
their  hands.  The  woman  suffrage  amendment  received  but  a  little 
over  one->third  of  the  votes  cast. 

Men  were  still  so  afraid  women  did  not  want  to  vote  that  only 
one  thing  remained  to  convince  them  we  were  in  earnest,  and  that 
was  for  us  to  vote  that  way.  So  the  next  ses-^ion  we  had  another 
amendment  introduced,  to  be  voted  on  by  the  men  as  before,  but  not 
tu  take  efTect  until  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  women.  We  were 
willing  tu  be  counted  if  the  Legislature  would  make  it  legal  to  count 
US.  It  refused  because  the  question,  it  said,  had  ah'eady  been  settled 
by  the  people.  Although  we  had  worked  and  pleaded  and  done  aU 
that  women  could  do  to  obtain  our  rights  of  citizenship,  yet  the 
Legislature  looking  at  "the  people"  did  not  see  us,  and  refused  to 
submit  the  question  again.  Maying  failed  to  obtain  our  rights  by 
popular  vote,  we  now  appeal  to  you. 

Miss  Anthony  related  the  unsuccessful  e£Ebrts  of  Mrs.  Caro- 
line £.  Merrick  and  other  ladies  of  Louisiana  to  have  wooien 

■ 

placed  on  the  school  boards  of  that  State»  due  wholly  to  their 
disfranchisement.    In  a  forcible  speech  Mrs.  Sewall  declared : 

In  coming  here  my  sense  of  justice  is  satisfied,  for  we  belong  to 
this  nation  ns  well  as  you.  This  room,  this  building,  this  committee, 
the  whole  machinery  of  government  is  supported  in  part  by  the 
money  of  women  and  is  for  their  protection  as  well  as  for  that  of 
men.  •  • 

Our  question  should  never  be  partisan.  We  do  not  wish  to  go 
before  our  State  Legislatures  crippled  with  the  fact  that  an  amend- 
ment has  been  submitted  by  one  party  rather  than  the  other.  The 
Republican  party  gave  the  ballot  to  the  nee^ro  and  claimed  its  vote  in 
return.  We  do  not  wish  any  party  to  feel  it  has  a  right  to  our  vote. 
The  Senate  now  has  a  majority  of  Republicans  and  the  House  of 
Democrats,  consequently  .any  measure  which  is  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress will  be  unpartisan.  This  question  should  receive  support  of 
both  parties  by  tlie  hic;her  laws  of  the  universe  Another  name  for 
life  is  helpfulness.  Separation  of  parts  belongini^  to  one  whole  is 
death.  Separation  of  parties  on  questions  not  of  partisan  interest  is 
death  to  many  issues.  It  is  in  your  power  to  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether by  that  higher  law  of  the  universe  on  this  proposition  to  sub- 
mit a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  our  Legislatures,  that  without  en- 
tanglement of  partisan  interests  this  question  can  be  decided. 

The  committee  were  so  interested  in  the  address  of  Madame 
Neymann  that  the  time  of  the  henring  was  extended  in  order  that 
she  might  finish  it.    She  said  in  part : 
Vol.  IV  Won.  SOF.— 6 
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Why  Americans,  so  keen  in  their  sense  of  what  is  right  and  just, 
should  be  so  dull  on  this  question  of  giving  woman  her  due  share  of 
Independence,  I  can  not  comprehend.  Is  not  this  the  land  where 
foreigners  flock  because  they  have  heard  the  hugie  call  of  freedom? 
Why  then  is  it  that  your  own  children,  the  patriotic  daughters  of 
America,  who  have  been  reared  and  nurtured  in  free  homes,  brought 
up  under  the  guidance  and  amidst  the  blessings  of  freedom — why  is 
it  that  you  hold  them  unworthy  of  the  honor  of  l)eing  enrolled  as 
citizens  and  voters?  England,  Canada  and  even  Ireland  have  gone 
ahead  of  us,  and  was  not  America  destined  by  its  tradition  to  be 
first  and  foremost  in  this  important  movement  of  making  women  the 
equal,  the  true  partner  of  man  ? 

In  a  free  country  the  national  life  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the 
home  life,  the  public  life  reacts  upon  the  family,  and  the  family  fur- 
nishes the  material  for  the  State.  The  lives  and  the  characters  of 
our  children  are  mtiuenced  by  the  manners  and  methods  of  our 
Government,  and  to  say  that  mothers  ha\  e  no  right  to  be  concerned 
in  the  politics  of  the  country  is  simply  saying  that  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  our  children  are  of  no  concern  to  us. 

The  citizen's  liberty  instead  of  being  sacrificed  by  society  has  to 
be  defended  by  society.  Who  defends  woman's  individuality  in  our 
modern  State?  Universal  sufTrap^o  is  the  only  guarantee  against 
despotism.  Every  man  who  helit^ves  in  the  subjection  of  woman 
will  play  the  despot  whenever  you  give  him  an  opportunity. 

We  have  no  right  to  ask  if  it  is  expedient  to  grant  suffrage  to 
women.  We  recognize  that  the  principle  is  just  and  justice  must  be 
done  though  the  heavens  fall.  It  is  small  minds  that  bring  forth 
small  objections.  The  man  who  believes  in  a  just  principle  trusts 
and  confides  in  it,  and  thus  we  ask  you  to  con&de  in  suffrage  for 
women. 

On  May  6^  1886,  the  cominittee  report,  made  by  the  Hon.  John 
W.  Stewart  (Vt.),  stated  that  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the 

table.    The  following  minority  report  was  submitted : 

In  a  Government  by  the  people  the  ballot  is  at  once  a  badge  of 
sovereignty  and  the  means  of  exercising  power.  We  need  not  for 
our  present  purpose  define  the  ric:ht  to  vote,  nor  inquire  whence  it 
comes.  Whether  it  is  a  natural  or  a  political  right,  one  arising  from 
social  relations  and  duties,  or  a  necessity  incidental  to  individual 
protection  and  communal  welfare,  is  immaterial  to  the  discussion. 
I^t  the  advocates  of  man's  right  to  participate  in  governmental 
affairs  choose  their  own  ground  and  we  will  be  content.  The  vot- 
ing franchise  exists,  and  it  exists  because  it  has  been  seized  by  force 
or  because  of  some  rii^lu  antedating;  its  sanction  l)y  law.  Nativity 
does  not  confer  it.  l)ecause  aliens  exercise  it :  it  does  not  arise  from 
taxation,  for  many  are  taxed  who  can  not  vote  and  many  vote  who 
are  not  taxed.  Ability  to  bear  arms  is  not  the  test  of  the  voting 
franchise,  as  many  legally  vote  who  were  never  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  others  who  have  become  unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  sickness, 
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accident  or  zf^e ;  nor  does  education  mark  the  line,  for  the  learned 
and  the  illiterate  meet  at  the  ballot  box. 

With  us  a  portion  of  the  adult  population  have  assumed  to  exer- 
cise the  right,  admitted  to  exist  somewhere,  of  governing,  and  have 
forced  axiother  portion  into  the  position  of  the  governed.  That  this 
asstimption  is  just  and  wise  is  averred  by  some  and  denied  by  others. 
If  we  call  upon  these  rulers  for  a  copy  of  their  commission  they 
present  one  written  by  themselves. 

Children,  idiots  and  convtcte  l  felons  properly  belon£»"  to  the  gov- 
erned and  not  to  the  jT^oveniing  class,  as  they  are  intellectually  or 
morally  unfit  to  govern.  Necessity  only  place'^  them  there :  neces- 
sity is  an  absolute  monarch  and  will  be  ever>  where  obeyed.  To  this 
governed  class  has  been  added  woman,  and  we  beg  tlie  House  and 
the  country  to  inquire  why.  They  are  also  "peofue"  and  we  sub- 
mit that  they  are  neither  moral  nor  intellectual  incapables,  and  no 
necessity  ff)r  their  disfranchisement  can  be  sncr,c;"ested :  on  the  con- 
trary, w  c  !  elieve  that  they  are  now  entitled  to  immediate  and  abso- 
lute enfranchisement. 

First:  Because  their  own  good  demands  it.  Give  woman  the 
ballot  and  she  will  have  additional  means  and  inducements  to  a 
broader  and  better  education,  including  a  knowledge  of  affairs,  of 
which  she  will  not  fail  to  avail  herself  to  the  uttermost ;  give  her  the 
ballot  and  you  add  to  her  means  of  protection  of  her  person  and 
estate.  The  ballot  is  a  powerful  weapon  of  defense  sorely  needed 
by  those  too  weak  to  wield  any  other,  and  to  take  it  from  such  and 
jT^ive  to  those  already  clothed  in  strength  and  fully  armed,  would 
apj>car  to  be  unjust,  unfair  and  unwise  to  one  unaccustomed  to  the 
sight.  Long  usage  "sanctions  and  sanctifies"  wrongs  and  abuses, 
and  causes  cruelty  to  be  mistaken  for  kindness. 

The  history  of  woman  is  for  the  most  part  a  history  of  w  rong  and 
ontraq-e.  Created  the  equal  corhpanion  of  man,  she  early  lu  catne 
his  slave,  and  still  is  so  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  In  many  so- 
called  Christian  nations  of  Europe  slie  is  to-day  yoked  with  beasts 
and  is  doing  the  labor  of  beasts,  while  her  son  and  husband  are 
serving  in  the  army,  protecting  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  men  to 
slay  and  destroy.  In  the  farther  East  she  is  still  more  degraded, 
being  substantially  excluded  from  the  world.  Man  has  not  been 
consciously  unjust  to  woman  in  the  past,  nor  is  he  now,  but  he  1)e- 
lieves  tliat  she  is  in  lier  true  sphere,  not  realizing-  tlint  he  has  fixed 
her  sphere,  and  not  God.  This  is  as  true  of  the  h;irl)>irian  as  of  the 
Christian,  and  no  more  so.  If  the  "unspeakable  lurk"  should  be 
solicited  to  open  the  doors  of  his  harem  and  let  the  inmates  become 
free,  he  would  be  indignant,  doubtless,  and  would  swear  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet  that  he  never  would  so  degrade  lovely  woman, 
who,  in  her  sphere,  was  intended  to  be  the  solace  of  glorious,  su- 
perior man. 

Yet,  as  man  advances,  woman  is  elevated,  and  her  elevation  in 
turn  advances  him.  No  liberty  ever  given  her  has  been  lost  or 
abused  or  regretted.    Where  most  has  been  given  she  has  become 
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best.  Liberty  never  degrades  her;  slavery  always  does.  For  her 
good,  therefore,  she  needs  the  ballot. 

Second :  Wdman's  vote  is  needed  for  the  good  of  others.  Our 
horizon  is  misty  with  apparent  dangers.  Woman  may  aid  in  dis- 
pelling them.  She  is  an  enemy  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  tur- 
moil ;  she  is  a  friend  of  peace  and  home.  Her  influence  for  good 
in  many  directions  would  he  multiph'ed  if  she  possessed  the  ballot. 
She  desires  the  homes  of  tiie  land  to  be  pure  and  sober;  with  her 
help  they  may  become  so.  Without  her  what  is  the  prospect  in  this 
regard? 

IVe  do  not  invite  woman  into  the  "dirty  pool  of  politics/'  nor  does 
she  intend  to  enter  that  pool.  Politics  is  not  necessarily  unclean ;  if 
it  is  unclean  she  is  not  chargeable  with  the  great  crime,  for  crime  it 

is.  Politics  must  be  purified  or  we  are  lost.  To  pfovcm  this  Ejreat 
nation  wisely  and  w"ell  is  not  dec^rading;'  service;  to  do  it.  all  the 
wisdom,  ability  and  patriotism  of  ail  the  people  is  required.  No 
great  moral  force  should  be  unemployed. 

Bnt  it  is  sometimes  said  diat  women  do  not  desire  the  ballot 
Some  may  not ;  very  many  do  not,  perhaps  a  majority.  Such  in- 
difference can  not  affect  the  rii^^ht  of  those  who  are  not  indifferent. 
Some  men,  for  one  or  other  insufficient  reason,  decline  to  vote ;  but 
no  statesman  has  yet  urged  general  disfranchisement  on  that  ac- 
count. It  may  he  true,  and  in  our  judgment  it  is.  that  those  in- 
dividuals who  so  fail  to  appreciate  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
freemen  as  to  deliberately  refuse  to  vote  should  be  disfranchised 
and  made  aliens,  but  their  offense  should  not  be  visited  on  vigilant 
and  patriotic  citizens.  Neither  male  nor  female  suffragists  can  be 
forced  to  use  the  ballot,  and  whik  the  individuals  of  each  class  may 
fail  to  appreciate  the  privilec^e  or  recognize  the  duty  the  franchise 
confers,  in  the  mam  it  will  result  otherwise. 

The  conservative  woman  who  feels  that  her  present  duiics  are 
as  burdeuiuiue  as  she  can  bear,  when  she  realizes  what  she  can  ac- 
complish for  her  country  and  for  mankind  by  the  ballot,  will  as 
reverently  thank  God  for  the  opportunity  and  will  as  zealously  dis- 
charge her  new  obligations,  as  will  her  more  radical  sister  who  has 
long  and  wearily  lal>ored  and  fervently  prayed  for  the  coming  of 
the  day  of  equality  of  rights,  duties  and  hopes. 

E.  B.  Taylor, 
W.  P.  Hepburn. 
L.  B.  Caswell. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  minority  that  the  resolution  ought 
to  he  adopted. 

A.  A.  Rannby^ 
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CHAPTER  VL 

FIRST  DISCUSSION  AND  VOTE  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE — 188/. 

Although  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage 
had  reported  several  times  in  favor  of  a  Sixteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  which  should  prohibit  disfranchise- 
ment on  account  of  sex,  and  although  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  in  , 
1885,  had  delivered  a  speech  on  the  question  in  the  Senate,  it 
never  had  been  brought  to  a  discussion  and  vote.*^  Urged  by 
the  members  of  the  National  Association,  and  by  his  own  strong 
convictions  as  to  the  justice  of  the  cause.  Senator  Henry  W. 
Blair  (N.  H.)f  on  Dec.  8,  1886,  called  up  the  following,  which 
he  had  reported  for  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  February 
2  of  that  year: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXTENDING  THE  RIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE 

TO  WOMEN. 

Rcsakrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameriea  in  Coni^ress  assembled  f two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said 
Constitution,  namely: 

Section  r.  The  ripfht  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  sex. 

Section  2.  The  Cdngress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation»  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Senator  Blair  supported  this  resolution  in  a  long  and  com- 

*  The  only  time  the  direct  question  of  woman  suffrage  ever  had  been  discttssed  and  voted 
on  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  was  in  December,  1866,  on  the  Bill  to  Regulate  the  Franchise 
for  the  District  of  Columbia — History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  II.  p.  102;  and  in  May, 
1874,  on  the  Bill  to  Eaubliah  the  Territory  of  Peml>ina«-^e  same,  p.  545;  but  tiicse 
vm  cntirdr  distfnet  inm  «hc  ndnniMion  of  a  eenstitnlloml  wncndmcBt. 
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prehensive  speech,  that  will  be  recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the 
ablest  ever  made  on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :* 

Upon  solemn  occasions  concerning  grave  public  affairs,  and  when 
large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the  count r\  desire  to  test  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  upon  an  amendment  of  the  org^anic  law  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  provisions  of  that  law,  it  may  well  become 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  amending 
power,  whicli  is  the  same  as  that  which  created  the  original  instru- 
ment itself — the  electors  of  tlie  several  States.  It  can  hardly  be 
claimed  that  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  Congress  must  necessarily 
be  convinced  that  the  Constitution  should  amended,  before  it 
submits  the  same  to  the  judgment  of  the  States. 

If  there  be  any  principle  upon  which  our  form  of  government  is 
founded,  and  wherein  it  is  difTerent  from  aristocractcs.  monarchies 
*  and  despotisms,  that  principle  is  this:  Every  hiunan  heinc:  of  ma- 
ture powers,  not  disqualified  by  icmoraiice.  vice  or  crime,  is  the 
equal  of  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong 
to  any  other  human  being  under  the  law. 

The  independence,  equality  and  dignity  of  all  human  souls  is  the 
fundamental  assertion  of  those  who  believe  in  what  we  call  human 
freedom.  lUit  we  are  informed  that  women  are  represented  by 
men.  This  can  not  reasonably  he  claimed  unless  it  first  he  shown 
that  their  consent  has  been  s^xl'u  to  such  representation,  or  that 
they  lack  the  capacity  to  consent.  But  the  exclusion  of  this  class 
from  the  suffrage  deprives  them  of  the  flower  of  assent  to  repre- 
sentation even  when  they  possess  the  requisite  ability.  .  .  . 
The  Czar  represents  his  whole  people,  just  as  much  as  voting  men 
represent  women  w  ho  do  not  vote  at  all. 

True  it  is  that  the  voting?  men,  in  excludinp;"  women  and  other 
classes  from  the  snlTracfe,  by  that  act  charge  themselves  with  the 
trust  of  administering  justice  to  all,  even  as  the  monarch  wiiuse 
power  is  based  upon  force  is  bound  to  rule  uprightly.  But  if  it  be 
true  that  "all  just  government  is  founded  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  then  the  government  of  woman  by  man,  without  her 
consent  given  in  a  sovereign  capacity,  even  if  that  government  be 
wise  and  just  in  itself,  is  a  violntir>n  of  natural  right  and  an  enforce- 
ment of  servitude  against  her  on  the  part  of  man.  If  woman,  like 
tile  infant  or  the  defective  classes,  be  incapable  of  self-government, 
then  republican  society  may  exclude  her  from  all  participation  in  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  under  which  she  lives.  But 
in  that  case,  like  the  infant  and  the  idiot  and  the  unconsenting  sub- 
ject of  tyrannical  forms  of  government,  she  is  ruled  and  not  repre- 
sented by  man.  This  much  I  desire  to  say  in  the  beginning  in  reply 
to  the  broad  assumption  of  those  who  deny  women  the  suffrage  by 

*  Earteiuled  «p«ee  is  aeeorded  this  diseuMioii,  tt  it  night  reasonably  be  cqtcctcd  that 
od  lb«  floor  of  the  Unitrd  Statc<t  Senate  would  be  made  the  swet  exliauative  arguments 
poeaible  on  both  sides  of  this  important  question. 
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saying  that  they  are  already  represented  by  their  fathers,  their  hus^ 

bainds,  their  hmtbcrs  and  their  sons. 

The  common  ground  upon  which  all  agree  may  be  stated  thus; 
All  males  having  certain  qualificatiuns  arc  in  reason  and  in  law 
entitled  to  vote.  These  qualiiicaLioiis  aiiecL  eiilier  the  body  or  the 
mind  or  both.  The  first  is  the  attainment  of  a  certain  age.  The 
age  in  itself  is  not  material,  but  maturity  of  mental  development  is 
material,  although  soundness  of  body  in  itself  is  not  essential,  and 
want  of  it  never  works  fnrtei^re  of  the  right.  Age  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  suffrage  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  age  as  a 
qualification  for  service  in  war.  Society  has  well  established  the 
distinction,  and  also  that  one  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  other-^ 
the  one  having  reference  to  physical  prowess,  while  the  other  re- 
lates only  to  the  mental  state.  This  is  shown  by  the  ages  fixed  by 
law,  that  of  eighteen  years  as  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  pre- 
sumed fitness  for  mihtary  service  and  forty-five  as  the  period  of  its 
termination ;  while  the  age  of  presumed  fitness  for  the  suffrage, 
whicli  requires  no  physical  superiority  certainly,  is  set  at  twenty-one 
years  when  still  greater  strength  of  body  has  been  attained  than  at 
the  period  when  liability  to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  war  be- 
gins. There  are  at  least  three  million  more  male  voters  in  our  coun- 
try than  of  the  population  liable  hy  law  to  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty.  It  is  still  further  to  be  obser\'ed  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
continues  as  long  as  the  mind  lasts,  while  ordinary  liability  to  mili- 
tary service  ceases  at  a  period  when  the  physical  powers,  though 
still  strong,  are  beginning  to  wane.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
legal  or  natural  connection  between  the  liability  to  fight  and  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  right  to  fight  may  be  exercised  voluntarily,  or  the  liability 
to  fight  may  be  enforced  by  the  community,  whenever  there  is  need 
for  It,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  physical  forces  of  society  may  be 
called  upon  in  self-defense  or  in  justifiable  revolution  is  measured 
not  by  age  or  sex,  but  by  necessity,  which  may  go  so  far  as  to  call 
into  the  field  old  men  and  women  and  the  last  vestige  of  physical 
force.  It  can  not  be  claimcfl  that  woman  has  no  right  to  vote  be- 
cause she  is  not  lial)le  to  fight,  for  she  is  so  lial)le,  and  the  freest 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  the  reserved  power  under 
the  call  of  necessity  to  place  her  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  itself ; 
and  more  than  this,  woman  has  the  right,  and  often  has  exercised  it, 
to  go  there.  If  any  one  could  question  the  existence  of  this  reserved 
power  to  call  woman  to  the  common  defense,  either  in  the  hospital 
or  the  field,  it  would  be  woman  herself,  who  has  been  dejjrived  of 
participation  in  the  Government  and  in  shaping  public  policies  which 
have  resulted  in  dire  emergency  to  the  State.  But  in  all  times,  and 
under  all  forms  of  government  and  of  social  existence,  woman  has 
given  her  body  and  her  soul  to  the  commoh  defense. 

The  qualification  of  age.  then,  is  imposed  for  the  ptirpose  of  secur- 
ing mental  and  mnrnl  fitness  for  tlie  suffrage  on  the  part  of  those 
who  exercise  it.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  possession  of  physical 
powers  at  all. 
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The  property  qualification  for  suffrage  is,  to  my  mind,  an  invasion 
of  natural  right,  which  elevates  mere  property  to  an  equality  with 
life  and  personal  liberty,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  imposed.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  its  application  has  no  relation  to  sex,  and  its 
only  object  is  to  secure  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  under  a  stronger 
srii^c  of  obligation  and  responsibility.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
qualifications  of  sanity,  education  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  which 
exclude  dementia,  ignorance  and  crime  from  participation  in  the 
sovereignty.  Every  condition  or  qualification  imposed  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage,  save  sex  alone,  has  for  its  only  object  or 
possible  justification  the  possession  of  mental  and  moral  fitness,  and 
has  no  relation  to  physical  power. 

The  question  then  arises  why  is  the  qualification  of  masculinity 
required?  The  distinction  between  hutnan  beings  by  reason  of  sex 
is  a  physical  distinction.  The  buul  is  of  no  sex.  If  there  be  a  dis- 
tinction of  soul  by  reason  of  the  physical  difference,  woman  is  the 
superior  of  man.  In  proof  of  Uiis  see  the  minority  report  of  this 
committee  with  all  the  eulogiimis  of  woman  pronounced  by  those 
who,  like  the  serpent  of  old,  would  flatter  her  vanity  that  they  may 
continue  to  wield  her  power.  I  repeat  that  the  soul  is  of  no  sex. 
and  that  so  far  as  the  possession  and  exercise  of  human  rii^hts  and 
powers  are  concerned,  sex  is  but  a  physical  property,  whose  posses- 
sion renders  the  female  just  as  important  as  the  male,  and  in  just  as 
great  need  of  power  in  the  government  of  society.  If  there  be  a 
difference,  however,  her  average  physical  inferiority  is  really  com- 
pensated for  by  a  superior  mental  and  moral  fitness  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  course  of  society  atid  to  the  policy  of  the  State.  If,  then, 
there  be  a  distinction  between  the  souls  of  human  beini^s  resulting 
from  sex,  woman  is  better  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage 
than  man. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the  suffrage  is  an  inherent  natural 
right,  and  by  others  that  it  is  merely  a  privilege  extended  to  the  in- 
dividual by  society  at  its  discretion.  However  this  may  be,  its  ex- 
tension to  any  class  must  come  throupfh  the  exercise  of  the  suffra^re 
by  those  who  alrendy  possess  it.  Therefore,  the  appeal  by  those 
who  have  it  not  must  be  made  to  those  who  are  asked  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  their  own  power.  It  is  only  human  nature  that  the  male 
sex  should  hesitate  to  yield  one-half  of  its  power  to  those  whose 
cathse,  however  strong  in  reason  and  justice,  lacks  that  physical 
force  by  which  so  largel\  the  masses  of  men  themselves  have  wrung 
their  own  rights  from  rulers  and  kinc^s. 

It  is  not  strancj^e  that  when  overwhelmed  wiib.  nrL^ument  and  half 
won  by  appeals  to  his  better  nature,  and  ashamed  to  rctn-c  blankly 
that  which  he  finds  no  reason  for  longer  withholding,  man  avoids 
tiie  dilemma  b}'  a  pretended  elevation  of  woman  to  a  higher  sphere, 
where,  as  an  angel,  she  has  certain  gauzy,  ethereal  resources  and 
superior  attributes  and  functions  which  render  the  possession  of 
mere  earthly,  every-day  powers  and  privileges  non-essential  to  her, 
however  mere  mortal  men  may  find  them  indispensable  to  their  own 
freedom  and  happiness.   But  to  the  denial  of  her  right  to  vote, 
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whether  that  denial  he  the  hlunt  refusal  of  the  ignorant  or  the  pol- 
ished evasion  of  the  refined  courtier  and  politician,  woman  can  op- 
.  pose  only  her  most  solemn  and  perpetual  appeal  to  the  reason  of 

man  and  to  the  justice  of  Almighty  God.  She  must  continually 
point  out  the  nature  nnd  object  of  the  suffra.cre  andl^e  necessity  that 
she  possess  it  for  her  own  and  the  pubHc  ^ood. 

What,  then,  is  the  suffrage,  and  why  is  it  necessary  that  woman 
should  possess  and  exercise  this  function  of  freemen?  I  quote 
hriefly  from  the  majority  report  of  the  Senate  Committee:* 

**The  rights  for  the  maintenance  of  which  human  goverrunents 
are  constituted  are  ii£e»  liberty  and  property.  These  rights  are 
common  to  men  and  women  alike  and  both  are  entitled  to  the  sov- 
ereign poxvcr  to  protect  these  rii^hts.  This  right  to  the  protection 
of  rights  a]>i)ertains  to  the  indivi(hial,  not  to  the  family,  or  to  any 
form  01  association,  whether  social  or  corporate.  Probably  not 
more  than  five-eighths  of  the  men  of  legal  age,  quaUfied  to  vote,  are 
heads  of  families,  and  not  more  than  that  proportion  of  adult  women 
are  united  with  men  in  the  kga!  merger  of  married  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  State  as  an  aggregate  of 
families  duly  represented  at  the  ballot-box  by  their  male  head.  The 
relation  between  the  government  and  tlie  individual  is  direct;  all 
rights  are  individual  rights,  all  duties  are  individual  duties. 

"Government  in  its  two  highest  functions  is  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial. By  these  powers  the  sovereignty  prescribes  the  law  and  di- 
rects its  application  to  the  vindication  of  rights  and  the  redress  of 
wrongs.  Cfonscience  and  intelligence  are  the  only  forces  which 
enter  into  the  exercise  of  these  primary  and  highest  functions  of 
government.  The  remaining  department  is  tlie  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative, and  in  all  forms  of  government  the  primary  element 
of  administration  is  force,  but  even  in  this  department  conscience 
and  intelligence  are  indispensable  to  its  direction. 

''If,  now,  we  are  to  decide  who  of  our  sixty  millions  of  human 
beings  are,  by  virtue  of  their  qualifications,  to  be  the  law-making 
po\ver,  by  v^hat  tests  shall  the  selection  be  determined?  The  suf- 
frage is  this  great  primary  law-making  power.  It  is  not  the  ex- 
ecutive power.  It  is  not  founded  upon  force.  Never  in  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  genuine  repubhc  has  the  law-making  power, 
whether  in  general  elections  or  in  the  framing  of  laws  in  legislative 
asscanblies,  been  vested  in  individuals  by  reason  of  their  physical 
powers.  ... 

"The' executive  power  of  itself  is  a  mere  physical  instrumentality 
— an  animal  qiiality — and  it  is  confided  from  necr^sity  to  those  who 
possess  that  quality,  bnt  always  with  danger,  except  so  far  as  wis- 
dom and  virtue  conlrul  its  exercise.  Therefore  it  is  obvious  that 
the  greater  the  spiritual  forces,  whether  found  in  those  who  execute 
the  law,  or  in  the  large  body  by  whom  the  suffrage  is  exercised,  and 
who  direct  its  execution,  the  greater  will  be  the  safety  and  the  surer 
will  he  the  happiness  of  the  State. 

*Tlii«  Kport  had  been  i»r«a«iilc<l  Mar.  a,  itU,  by  Scnalon  T.  W.  Pklmcr,  H.  W. 
Blair,  £.  G.  Lapham  and  B.  B.  Amhray. 
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"It  18  too  late  to  question  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of 
woman  to  understand  political  issues  and  intelligently  decide  them 
at  the  polls.  Indeed  the  pretense  is  no  longer  advanced  that  woman 
should  not  vote  because  of  her  mental  or  moral  unfitness  to  perform 
this  legislative  function ;  but  the  suffrage  is  denied  to  her  because 
she  can  neither  hang  criminals,  suppress  mobs  nor  handle  the  en- 
ginery of  war.  We  have  already  seen  the  untenable  nature  of  this 
assumption,  because  those  who  make  it  bestow  il  o  suffrage  upon 
very  large  classes  of  men  who,  however  well  qualified  they  may  be 
to  vote,  are  physically  unable  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  wdiich 
appertain  to  the  execution  of  the  law  and  the  defense  of  the  State. 
Scarcely  a  Senator  on  this  floor  is  liable  by  law  to  perform  military 
or  other  administrative  duty,  yet  this  rule  set  up  against  the  right 
of  women  to  vote  would  disfranchise  nearly  this  whole  body. 

"But  it  is  unnecessary  to  grant  that  woman  can  not  fight.  His- 
tory is  full  of  examples  of  her  heroism  in  danger,  of  her  endurance 
and  fortitude  in  trial,  of  her  indispensable  and  supreme  scn'ice  in 
hospital  and  field.  .  .  .  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider 
this  trivial  objection — that  she  is  incompetent  for  purposes  of  na- 
tional murder  or  of  bloody  self-defense — as  the  basis  for  denying  a 
fundamental  right,  when  we  consider  that  if  this  right  were  given 
to  her  she  would  by  its  very  exercise  almost  certainly  abolish  this 
great  crime  of  the  nations,  which  has  always  inflicted  upon  woman 
Sie  chief  burden  of  woe." 

Mr.  Blair  then  demonstrated  the  intellectual  ability  of  tlie 
woman  of  the  present  day,  proving  in  this  respect  her  capacity 
and  fitness  to  vote.  He  quoted  from  the  minority  report  of  the 
Senate  G>mmittee,  which  had  been  submitted  by  Senators  Brown 
and  Cockrell,  saying : 

It  proceeds  to  show  that  both  man  and  woman  are  designed  f  or 
a  hicfher  final  estate — to-wit,  that  of  matrimonv.  It  seems  to  be 
conceded  that  man  is  just  as  well  fitted  for  uiaLrimony  as  woman 
herself,  and  the  whole  subject  is  illuminated  with  certain  botaiucal 
lore  about  stamens  and  pistils,  which,  however  relevant  to  matri- 
mony, does  not  prove  that  woman  should  not  vote  unless  at  the 
same  time  it  proves  that  man  should  not  vote.  And  certainly  it 
can  not  apply  to  those  women,  any  more  than  to  those  men,  whose 
highest  and  final  estate  never  is  merged  in  the  family  relation  at 
all.   .   .  . 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  great  primitive  right  in  which  all  freedom 
originates  and  culminates.  It  is  the  right  from  which  all  others 
spring,  in  which  tliey  merge,  and  without  which  they  fall  whenever 
assailed.   This  right  makes  all  the  difference  between  government 

by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  p;"ovemment  without 
and  against  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  and  that  is  the  difference 
between  freedom  and  slavery.  If  the  ritrht  to  vote  be  not  that  dif- 
ference, what  is?    If  either  sex  as  a  class  can  dispense  with  the 
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right  to  vote,  then  take  it  from  the  strong  and  do  not  longer  rob  the 
weak  of  their  defense  for  tlic  1)enefit  of  the  strong.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  the  suffrage  as  a  right  dependent  at  all  upon 
such  an  irrelevant  condition  a*^  sex.  It  is  an  individual,  a  personal 
right,  and  if  withheld  by  reas(  a  of  sex  it  is  a  moral  robbery. 

It  is  said  that  tiie  duties  oi  maternity  disqualify  for  the  perform' 
ance  of  the  act  of  voting.  It  can  not  be,  and  I  think  is  not  clain^d 
by  any  one,  that  the  mother  who  otherwise  would  be  fit  to  vote  is 
rendered  mentally  or  morally  less  fit  to  exercise  this  high  function 
in  the  State  because  of  motherhood.  On  the  contrar}',  if  any 
woman  has  a  motive  more  than  another  person,  man  or  woman,  to 
secure  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  good  laws,  it  is  the  mother, 
who,  besides  her  own  life,  person  and  property — to  the  protection  of 
which  the  ballot  is  as  essential  as  to  those  of  man — ^has  her  little 
contingent  of  immortal  beings  to  conduct  safely  to  the  portals  of 
active  life  through  all  the  snares  and  ])itfalls  woven  around  them 
by  bad  men  and  had  laws,  and  to  prepare  rightly  for  the  discharge 
of  all  the  duties  of  their  day  and  generation,  including,  if  boys,  the 
exercise  of  the  very  right  denied  to  their  mother. 

Ortainly  if  btit  for  motherhood  woman  should  vote,  then  ten 
thousand  times  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  mother  should  be 
armed  with  this  gfreat  social  and  political  power  for  the  sake  of  all 
men  and  women  who  are  yet  to  be.  It  is  said  that  she  has  not  the 
time.  Let  us  see.  By  the  best  deductions  I  can  make  from  the 
census  and  from  other  sources,  of  the  women  of  voting  age  in  this 
coimtry  not  more  than  one-half  are  married  and  still  liable  to  the 
duties  of  maternity ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  mothers  at  any  given  time  are  below  the  voting 
age,  while  another  large  proportion  have  passed  beyond  the  point 
of  this  objection.  Then  why  disfranchise  the  half  to  whom  your 
objection,  even  if  valid  as  to  any.  does  not  apply  at  all :  and  most  of 
these,  too,  the  most  mature  and  therefore  the  best  qualified  to  vote 
of  any  of  their  sex? 

But  how  much  is  there  of  this  objection  of  want  of  time  or 
physical  strength  to  vote  in  its  application  to  those  women  who  are 
bearin?::  and  training  the  coming  millinT^v'^  .  ,  .  Tl^e  average 
mother  will  attend  church  at  least  forty  time«=  nearly  from  her  cra- 
dle to  her  grave:  and  there  is,  besides,  an  infinity  of  other  social, 
religious  and  industrial  obligations  which  she  performs  because  she 
is  a  married  woman  and  a  mother  rather  than  for  any  other  reason 
whatever.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to  deprive  all  women  alike  of  an  in- 
estimable privilege  for  the  reason  that  on  any  given  day  of  election 
perhaps  one  woman  in  twenty  of  voting  age  may  not  be  able  to 
reach  the  polls.    .    .  . 

When  one  thinks  of  the  innumerable  and  inlliug  causes  which 
keep  many  of  the  best  of  men  and  the  strongest  opponents  of  woman 
suffrage  from  the  polls  upon  important  occasions,  it  is  difficult  to  be 
tolerant  of  the  objection  that  woman  by  reason  of  motherhood  has 
no  time  to  vote. 

It  is  urged  that  woman  does  not  desire  tlie  privilege.   If  the  right 
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exist  at  all  it  is  an  individual  right,  and  not  one  which  belongs  to 
a  dass  or  to  the  sex  as  such.  Yet  men  tell  us  that  they  will  vote  to 
give  the  suffrage  to  women  whenever  the  majority  of  women  desire 
it.  What  would  we  say  if  it  were  seriously  proposed  to  recall  the 
suffrage  from  all  colored  or  from  all  white  men  because  a  majority 
of  either  class  should  decline  or  for  any  cause  fail  to  vote^  If  one 
or  many  choose  not  to  claim  their  right  it  is  no  are^iiment  for  de- 
priving me  of  mine  or  one  woman  of  hers.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  some  women  declare  themselves  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  their  sex.  Some  welMed  and  pampered,  without  seri- 
ous  experiences  in  life,  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  subject 
at  all.  Vast  numbers,  who  secretly  and  earnestly  desire  it,  from  the 
lonq"  habit  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  other  sex  upon  whom 
they  arc  so  entirely  dependent,  and  knowinp;-  the  hostility  of  their 
**protc<  t(  >r<"  to  it,  conceal  their  real  sentiments.  The  "lord"  of  the 
lannly  relcrriug  this  question  to  his  wife,  wlio  has  heard  him  sneer 
or  worse  than  sneer  at  suffragists  for  half  a  lifetime,  ought  not  ex- 
pect an  answer  which  she  knows  will  subject  her  to  his  censure  and 
ridicule.  It  is  like  the  old  appeal  of  the  master  to  his  slave  to  know 
if  he  would  like  to  be  free.  Full  well  did  the  wise  and  wary  slave 
know  that  happiness  depended  upon  declaring  contentment  with  his 
lot.   .   .  . 

We  are  told  that  husband  and  wife  will  disagree  and  thus  the 
suffrage  will  destroy  the  family  and  ruin  society.  If  a  married 
couple  will  quarrel  at  all,  they  will  find  the  occasion,  and  it  would  be 

fortunate  indeed  if  their  contention  might  concern  important  af- 
fairs. There  is  no  peace  in  the  family  save  where  love  is,  and  the 
same  spirit  which  enables  husband  and  wife  to  enforce  the  toleration 
act  between  themselves  in  rehiring s  matters  will  keep  the  peace  be- 
tween them  in  political  discuss<iuiis.  At  all  events  this  ars^unient 
is  unworlliy  of  notice  unless  we  are  to  push  it  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, and,  for  the  saJce  of  peace  in  the  family,  to  prohibit  woman 
absolutely  the  exercise  of  free  speech  and  action.  Men  live  with 
their  countrymen  and  yet  disagree  with  them  in  politics,  religion  and 
ten  thousand  of  the  affairs  of  life,  as  often  the  tn'fliTiq-  as  the  im- 
portant. What  harm,  then,  if  woman  be  allowed  her  thought  and 
vote  upon  the  tariff,  education,  temperance,  peace,  war,  and  what- 
soever else  tlie  suffrage  decides. 

We  are  told  that  no  government  of  which  we  have  authoitic  his- 
.  tory  ever  gave  to  women  a  share  in  the  sovereignty.  This  is  not 
true,  for  the  annals  of  monarchies  and  despotisms  have  been  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  queens  of  surpassing  brilliance  and  power.  But 
even  if  it  be  true  that  no  nation  ever  enfrarn  hi^^cf!  u  oman — even  so 
until  wnthin  one  hundred  years  universal  or  even  general  suffrage 
was  unknown  amonor  rnen. 

Has  the  millennium  yet  dawned?  Is  all  progress  at  an  end?  If 
that  whidi  is  should  therefore  remain,  why  abolish  the  slavery  of 
men? 

We  are  informed  that  woman  does  not  vote  when  she  has  the 
opportunity.   Wherever  she  has  the  unrestricted  right  she  exer- 
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cues  It  Tlie  records  of  Wyoming  and  Washington  demonstrate 
this  fact 

Mr.  Blair  then  quoted  the  statistics  embodied  in  the  report  of 
the  committee,  showing  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women,  and  concluded : 

It  is  sometimes  urged  agtiinst  this  movement  for  the  submission 
of  a  resolution  for  a  National  Constitutional  Amendment  that  wom- 
en should  go  to  the  States  and  fight  it  out  there.  But  we  did  not 
send  the  colored  man  to  the  States.  No  other  amendment  touching 
the  general  national  interest  has  been  left  to  be  fought  out  by  in^ 
dividual  action  in  the  separate  States.    .    .  . 

We  only  ask  for  woman  an  opportunity  to  bring  her  suit  in  the 
^reat  court  for  the  amendment  of  fundamental  law.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  right  nnnd  to  escape  the  impression  of  solemn  re- 
sponsibility whidi  attaches  to  our  decision.  Ridicule  and  wit  of 
whatever  quality  are  here  as  much  out  of  place  as  in  the  debates 
upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  are  affirming  or  deny- 
ing the  right  of  petition  which  by  all  law  belongs  as  much  to  women 
as  to  men.    .    .  . 

Let  us  by  our  action  to-day  indorse,  if  we  do  not  initiate,  a  move- 
ment which,  in  the  development  of  our  race,  shall  guarantee  liberty 
to  all  without  distinction  of  sex,  even  as  our  glorious  Constitution 
already  grants  the  suffrage  to  every  male  citizen  without  distinction 
of  color  or  race. 

As  Senator  Brown  was  absent,  Senator  Cockrell  objected  to 
a  consideration  of  the  resolution  and  it  was  postponed.  The 
minority  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage 
signed  by  these  two  Senators  consisted  wholly  of  extracts  from 
a  series  of  anonymous  articles  which  had  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  entitled  ''Letters  from  a  Chimney-Corner." 

On  January  25,  1887,  Senator  Blair  again  called  up  his  resolu- 
tion and  a  spirited  debate  followed.  Senators  Joseph  £.  Brown 
(Ga.)  and  George  G.  Vest  (Mo.)  represented  the  negative; 
Henry  W.  Blair  (N.  H.)  and  Joseph  N.  Dolph  (Ore.)  the  affirm- 
ative. Senator  Brown  opened  the  discussion  by  presenting,  word 
for  word,  the  report  signed  by  Senator  Francis  M.  Cockrell 
(Mo.)  and  himself  in  1884.  It  embodied  the  stuck  ohjections  to 
woman  suffrage,  practically  all  in  fact  which  are  ever  made,  and 
was  in  part  as  follows 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  introduced  by  my  friend,  the 

*  The  italkt  are  mad*  by  the  edhon  of  tiie  Hiatoir. 
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Senator  from  New  Hampsbirc.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  conferrincf  the  right  to  vote  upon 
the  women  of  the  United  States,  is  one  of  paramotint  importance,  as 
it  involves  great  questions  far-reaching  in  their  tendency,  whic^ 
seriously  affect  the  very  pillars  of  our  social  fabric,  which  involve 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  society,  the  unity  of  the  family,  and 
much  of  the  future  success  of  our  Government.    .    .  . 

I  believe  that  the  Creator  intended  that  the  sphere  of  the  males 
and  females  of  our  race  should  l)e  different,  and  that  their  duties 
and  obligations,  while  they  differ  materially,  are  equally  important 
and  equally  honorable,  and  that  each  sex  is  equally  well  qualified  by 
natural  endowments  for  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  which 
pertain  to  each,  and  'that  each  sex  is  equally  competent  to  discharge 
those  duties. 

We  find  an  abundance  of  evidence,  both  in  the  rvorks  of  nature 
and  in  the  Divine  revelation,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  family 
properly  regulated  is  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  soeiciv,  and  is 
the  most  important  of  any  other  human  institution.  In  the  Divine 
economy  it  is  provided  that  the  man  shall  be  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  shall  take  upon  himself  the  solemn  obligation  of  providing  for 
and  protecting  the  family. 

^lan,  by  reason  of  his  physical  strength,  and  his  other  endow- 
ments and  faculties,  is  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
that  require  strength  and  ability  to  combat  with  the  sterner  realities, 
and  difficulties  of  life.  It  is  not  only  his  duty  to  provide  for  and 
protect  the  family,  but  as  a  member  of  the  community  it  is  also  his 
duty  to  discharge  the  laborious  and  responsible  obligations  which 
the  family  owe  to  the  State,  and  which  obligations  must  be  dis- 
charged by  the  head  of  the  family,  until  the  male  members  have 
grown  up  to  manhood  and  are  able  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  those 
obligations,  when  it  becomes  their  duty  each  in  turn  to  take  charge 
of  and  rear  a  family,  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

Among  other  duties  which  the  head  of  the  family  owes  to  the 
State  is  military  duty  in  time  of  war,  which  he,  when  abU-bodied, 
is  able  to  discharge  and  which  the  female  members  of  the  family 
are  unable  to  discharge.* 

He  is  also  under  obligation  to  discharge  jury  duty,t  and  by  him- 
self or  his  representatives  to  perform  his  part  of  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  construct  and  keep  in  order  roads,  bridges,  streets  and  all 
grades  of  public  highways.}  And  in  this  progressive  age  upon 
the  male  sex  is  devolved  the  duty  of  constructing  and  operating  our 
railroads,  and  the  engines  and  other  roUine  stock  with  which  they 
ai«  operated;  of  building,  equipping  and  launching  shipping  and 
other  water  craft  of  every  character  necessar\'  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight  upon  our  rivers,  our  lakes,  and  upon  the 
high  seas. 

*  Senator  Brown  did  not  enter  th«  utmy  darfnc  tiie  Ciril  War. 

t  As  a  lawyer  Senatdr  Brown  was  aUvay?  exempt  from  jury  sen'icc. 

t  Senator  Brown  had  this  done  by  his  repre&cnutivcs,  as  any  woman  could  do. 
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The  labor  in  our  fields,  sowin.e:,  cultivatinpf  and  reapinp^  crops 
must  be  discharged  mainly  by  the  male  sex,  as  the  female  sex, 
for  want  of  physical  strength,  are  generally  unable  to  discharge 
these  duties.  As  it  is  the  dttty  of  the  male  sex  to  perform  the  ob- 
ligations to  the  State,  to  society  and  to  the  family,  already  men- 
tioned, with  numerous  others  that  might  be  enumerated,  it  is  also 
their  duty  to  aid  in  the  jCfovemment  of  the  State,  which  is  simply  a 
great  aj^f.eircqfation  of  fnniilies.*  Society  can  not  be  preserved  nor 
can  the  peoi)le  be  pros])eroiis  without  ^ood  government.  The  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  is  a  government  of  the  people,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  the  class  of  people  upon  whom  the  respon- 
sibility rests  should  assemble  together  and  consider  and  discuss  the 
great  questions  of  governmental  policy  which  from  time  to  time 
are  presented  for  their  decision. 

This  often  requiro'5  the  assembling  of  caucuses  in  the  night  time, 
as  well  as  public  assenibiages  in  the  daytime.  Tt  is  a  laborious  task, 
for  which  the  male  sex  is  infinitely  better  fitted  tiian  the  female  sex ; 
and  after  proper  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  measures  that 
may  divide  the  country  from  time  to  time»  the  duty  devolves  upon 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  government,  at  times  and  places  to 
be  fixed  by  law,  to  meet  and  by  ballot  to  decide  the  great  questions 
of  government  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depends. 

These  are  some  of  the  active  and  sterner  duties  of  life  to  which 
the  male  sex  is  by  nature  better  fitted  than  the  female  sex.  If  in 
carrying  out  the  j)olicy  of  the  State  on  great  measures  adjudged 
vital  such  policy  should  lead  to  war,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  very  naturally  that  those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  the  State  should  be  the  parties  to 
take  the  hazards  and  hardships  of  the  struggle,  f  Here  again  man 
is  better  fitted  by  nature  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty — woman  is 
unfit  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Creator  has  assigned  to  woman  very 
laborious  and  responsible  duties,  by  no  means  less  important  than 
those  imposed  upon  the  male  sex,  though  entirely  different  in  their 
character.^  In  the  family  she  is  a  queen.  She  alone  is  fitted  for 
the  discharge  of  the  sacred  trust  of  wife  and  the  endearing  relation 
of  mother.  While  ilie  man  is  contending  with  the  sterner  duties  of 
life,  the  ichole  time  of  the  noble,  affectionate  and  true  woman  is  re- 
quired in  the  discharge  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  duties  assigned 
her  in  the  family  circle,  in  her  church  relations  and  in  the  society 
where  her  lot  is  cast.  When  the  husband  returns  home  weary  and 
worn  in  the  discharge  of  the  difficult  and  laborious  tasks  assigned 
him,  he  finds  in  the  good  wife  solace  and  consolation  which  is  no- 
where else  afforded. 

But  a  still  more  important  duty  devolves  upon  the  mother.  After 

*  As  every  private  iniiily  urgently  nedb  the  niaa  eiid  the  women,  why  ere  both  not 

needed  in  this  "great  aggregation?" 

t  Do  women  have  no  hardships  or  hazards  in  time  of  war? 

%  If  her  duties  are  just  as  laborious,  responsible  and  important  as  man's,  do  they  not 
4eatitk  her  to  e  Yoioe  in  tiie  Governmeat? 
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having  brought  into  existence  the  offspring  of  the  nuptial  unioti, 
the  children  are  dependent  upon  the  mother  as  they  are  not  upon 
any  other  human  being.  The  trust  is  a  most  sacred,  most  respon- 
sible and  most  important  one.  She  molds  the  character.  She  edu- 
cates the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect,  and  she  prepares  the  future 
man,  now  the  boy,  for  honor  or  dishonor.  Upon  the  manner  in 
which  she  discharges  her  duty  depends  the  fact  whether  he  shall  in 
future  be  a  useful  citizen  or  a  btirden  to  society. .  She  inculcates 
lessons  of  patriotism,  manliness,  religion  and  virtue,  Htting  the  man 
by  reason  of  his  training  to  be  an  ornament  to  society,  or  dooming 
him  by  her  neglect  to  a  Hfe  of  dishonor  and  shame.  Society  acts 
unwisely,  when  it  imposes  upon  her  the  duties  that  by  common  con- 
sent have  always  been  assigned  to  the  strone^er  and  sterner  sex.  nnd 
the  discharge  of  which  causes  her  to  nec:lect  those  sacred  an  1  ail- 
important  duties  to  her  children  and  to  the  society  of  which  they 
are  members.* 

In  the  church,  by  her  piety,  her  charity  and  her  Christian  purity, 
she  not  only  aids  society  by  a  proper  training  of  her  own  children, 

but  the  children  of  others,  whom  she  encouragfcs  to  come  to  the 
sacred  altar.  In  the  Sunday-school  room  the  good  woman  is  a 
princess  and  she  exerts  an  influence  which  purifies  and  ennobles  so- 
ciety. In  the  sick  room  and  among  the  humble,  the  poor  and  the 
suffering  the  good  woman  is  an  angel  of  light.   .   .  . 

If  the  wife  and  the  mother  is  required  to  leave  the  sacfed  pre- 
cincts of  home  and  to  attempt  to  do  military  duty  when  the  State 
is  in  peril ;  or  if  she  is  to  be  required  to  leave  her  home  from  day 
to  (lay  in  attendance  upon  the  court  as  a  juror,  and  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  jury  room  from  nicfht  to  ni«?ht  with  men  who  are  strans^ers, 
while  a  question  of  life  or  property  is  being  discussed  :  if  she  is  to 
attend  ix>litical  meetings,  take  part  in  political  discussions  and  min-* 
gle  with  the  male  sex  at  political  gatherings ;  if  she  is  to  become  an 
active  politician ;  if  she  is  to  attend  political  caucuses  at  late  hours 
of  the  night ;  if  she  is  to  take  part  in  all  the  unsavory  work  that 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  her  party;  and  if  on 
election  day  she  is  to  leave  her  home  and  go  upon  the  streets  elec- 
tioneering for  votes  for  the  candidates  who  receive  her  support,  and 
mingling  among  the  crowds  of  men  who  gather  round  the  polls, 
she  is  to  press  her  way  through  them  to  the  prednct  and  deposit 
her  ballot;  if  she  is  to  take  part  in  the  corporate  struggles  of  the 
city  or  town  in  which  she  resides,  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  honor, 
the  mayor,  the  councilman,  or  of  policeman,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  other  like  ohlicfations  which  arc  disacfreeable  ( !)  even  to  the 
male  sex,  how  is  she,  with  all  these  heavy  duties  of  citizen,  poli- 
tician and  officeholder  resting  upon  her  shoulders,  to  attend  to  the 
more  sacred,  delicate,  refining  trust  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, and  for  which  she  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature?   Who  is  to 

*  Since  this  tremendous  responsibility  is  placed  upon  woman,  why  should  she  not  have 
a  vole*  in  the  conditimi  whkh  rairouad  theae  dtildrca  outsid*  hone?  Wbjr  sboutd 
man  aloiie  dctcnniiie  these  conditiom  which  often  coimteraet  all  die  mother'e  tninins? 
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care  for  and  train  the  children  while  she  is  absent  in  the  discharge 
of  these  masculine  duties?* 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  present  law  is  unjust  to  woman; 
that  she  is  often  required  to  pay  tax  on  the  property  she  holds  with- 
out being  permitted  to  take  part  in  framint^  or  administering-  the 
laws  by  which  her  property  is  Cfoverned,  and  tliat  she  is  taxed  with- 
out representation.  Thai  is  a  great  mistake.  It  may  be  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  male  or  female  sex  in  the  present  state  of  things 
has  more  influence  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  enactment  of  the  laws  by  which  we  are  govemed.f 

While  the  woman  does  not  discharge  military  duty,  nor  does  she 
attend  courts  and  serve  on  juries,  nor  does  she  labor  on  the  public 
streets,  bridges  or  hic^hways,  nor  docs  she  engage  actively  and  pub- 
licly in  the  discussion  of  political  affairs,  nor  does  she  enter  the 
crowded  precincts  of  the  ballot-box  to  deposit  her  suffrage,  still 
the  intelligent,  cultivated,  noble  woman  is  a  power  behind  the  ^one. 
All  her  influence  is  in  favor  of  morality,  justice  and  fair  dealing, 
all  her  efforts  and  her  counsel  are  in  favor  of  good  government, 
wise  and  wholesome  regulations  and  a  faithful  administration  of  the 
laws.J    .    .  . 

It  would  be  a  gratification,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  the 
ladies  gratified,  to  many  who  have  espoused  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage  if  they  could  take  active  part  in  political  affairs  and  go  to 
the  polls  and  cast  their  vote<^  n!finp^side  the  male  sex  :  \mf  whUc  this 
would  be  a  gratification  to  a  large  number  of  very  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent ladies  who  take  a  different  view  of  the  question  from  that 
which  we  entertain,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great  cruelty  to  a 
much  larger  numbar  of  the  cultivated,  refined,  ctelicate  and  lovely 
women  of  this  country  who  seek  no  such  distinction,  who  would 
enjoy  no  such  privilege,  who  would  with  womanlike  delicacy  shrink 
from  the  discharge  of  any  such  obligation,  and  who  would  sincerely 
rej:,^ret  that  what  they  consider  the  folly  of  the  State  had  imposed 
upon  them  any  such  unpleasant  duties.  But  should  female  suffrage 
be  once  established  it  would  become  an  imperative  necessity  that 
the  very  large  dass,  indeed  much  the  largest  class,  of  the  women  of 
this  country  of  the  character  last  described  should  yield,  contrary 
to  tlu  ir  inclinations  and  wishes,  to  the  necessity  which  would  com- 
pel them  to  engage  in  political  strife. 

We  apprehend  no  one  who  has  properly  considered  this  question 
will  doubt,  if  female  sufirage  should  be  established,  that  the  more 
ignorant  and  less  refined  portions  of  the  female  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  baser  class  of  females,  laying  aside  feminine  delicacy 
and  disregarding  liie  sacred  duties  devolving  upon  them,  to  which 

^Stttktor  Brown  Awuinci  that  all  wancn  sre  wivtt  and  tiie  motheia  of  jitung  dtO- 
drcn.  and  that  the  mother's  scnbc  of  duty  woold  not  bold  bcr  to  tbe  care  of  ber  children 

if  she  had  a  chance  to       into  politics. 

t  Would  any  man  be  willing  to  exchange  bis  influence  for  that  of  a  woman  in  the 
affain  of  gnvenuncnt? 
t  Tbia  wonid  aecm  to  be  tbe  Terr  inflnenee  wbidi  oiight  to  be  enlbioed  hf  m  Tiitie. 

Vol.  IV  Won.  Sijf,-7 
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wc  have  already  referred,  would  rush  to  the  polls  and  take  pleasure 
in  the  crowded  association  which  the  situation  would  compel,  of 
the  two  sexes  in  political  meetings  and  at  the  hallofc-hox.   .   .  . 

It  is  now  a  problem  which  perplexes  the  brain  of  the  ablest  states- 
men to  determine  how  wc  will  best  preserve  our  republican  system 
as  against  the  demorah'zing-  influence  of  the  larcre  class  of  our  pres- 
ent citizens  and  voters  who  by  reason  of  their  illiteracy  are  unable 
to  read  or  write  the  ballot  they  cast.  If  our  colored  population, 
who  were  so  recently  slaves  that  even  the  males  who  are  voters 
have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  educate  themselves  or  to  be  edu- 
cated, whose  ignorance  is  now  exciting  the  liveliest  interest  of  our 
statesmen,  are  causes  of  serious  apprehension,  what  is  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  addine^  to  the  voting  population  all  the  females  of  that 
race,  who,  on  account  of  the  situation  in  which  they  have  l^cen 
placed,  have  had  much  less  opportunity  to  be  educated  than  even 
the  males  of  their  own  race)** 

It  may  be  said  that  their  voles  could  be  offset  by  the  ballots  of  the 
educated  and  refined  ladies  of  the  white  race  in  the  same  section ; 
but  who  does  not  know  that  the  ignorant  female  voters  would  be 
at  the  polls  en  masse,  while  the  refined  and  educated,  shrinking 
from  public  contact  on  such  occasions,  would  remain  at  home  and 
attend  to  their  domestic  and  other  important  duties?!  Are  we 
ready  to  expose  the  country  to  the  demoralization,  and  our  institu- 
tions to  the  strain,  which  would  be  placed  upon  them,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  a  minority  of  the  virtuous  and  good  of  our  female  popu- 
lation  at  the  expense  of  the  mortification  of  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  same  sex? 

It  has  been  frequently  urged  that  the  ballot  is  necessary  to  women 
to  enable  them  to  protect  themselves  in  securing  occupations,  and  to 
enable  them  to  realize  the  same  compensation  for  the  like  labor 
wincii  is  received  by  men.  This  argument  is  plausible,  but  upon  a 
closer  examination  it  will  be  found  to  possess  but  little  real  force. 
The  price  of  labor  is  and  must  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  person  who  has  the  most  physical 
strength  to  labor,  and  the  most  pursuits  requiring  such  strength 
open  for  employment,  will  always  command  the  higher  prices. 

Ladies  make  excellent  teachers  in  public  schools  ;  many  of  them 
are  every  way  the  equals  of  their  male  competitors,  and  still  tliey 
secure  less  wages  than  males.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  num- 
ber of  ladles  who  offer  themselves  as  teachers  is  much  larger  than 
the  niiii  J  L  r  <  f  males  who  are  willing  to  teach.  The  larger  number 
of  females  offer  to  teach  because  other  occupations  are  not  open  to 
them.  The  smaller  number  of  males  oflFer  to  teach  because  other 
more  profitable  occupations  are  open  to  most  males  who  are  com- 
petent to  teach.    .    .  . 

The  ballot  can  not  impart  to  the  female  physical  strength  which 

*In  readjusting  tlie  qualifications  for  ihc  »uffrAf>c  the  Sotttliera  Sutcs  have  been  very 
careful  to  secure  Uie  right  to  all  the  illiterate  white  men. 

t  Senator  Brown  lays  in  (be  preceding  paragraph  tbat  tbe  ''ddicate  and  lovely  women'* 
tranld  not  rcaain  at  borne  bnt  would  oonaider  it  an  imperattre  dntjr  to  fo  to  the  poUt. 
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she  tines  not  possess,  nor  can  it  open  to  her  pursuits  which  slie  does 
not  have  physical  ability  to  cno^aj^e  in :  and  as  lone^  as  siie  lacks  t>»e 
physical  strength  to  compete  with  laeu  in  the  different  depaniucnts 
of  labor,  there  will  be  more  competition  in  her  department,  and  she 
must  necessarily  receive  less  wages.* 

But  it  is  claimed  again  that  females  should  have  the  ballot  as  a 
protection  ap^inst  the  tyranny  of  bad  husbands.  This  is  also  de- 
lusive. If  the  husband  is  hrntnl,  arbitrary  or  tyrannical,  and  tyran- 
nizes over  her  at  home,  the  ballot  in  her  hands  would  be  no  protec- 
tion against  such  injustice,  but  the  husband  who  compelled  her  to 
conform  to  his  wishes  in  other  respects  would  also  compel  her  to 
use  the  ballot,  if  she  possessed  it,  as  he  might  please  to  dictate.  The 
ballot  would,  therefore,  be  of  no  assistance  to  the  wife  in  stich  case, 
nor  could  it  heal  family  strifes  or  dissensions.  On  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  q'ravest  objections  to  placing  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
the  ieniale  sex  is  that  it  would  promote  tmhappiness  and  dissen- 
sions in  the  family  circle.  There  should  be  unity  and  harmony  in 
the  family.f    .   .  . 

When  wo!Tinn  becomes  a  voter  she  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  poli* 
tician,  and  will  form  political  alliances  or  unite  with  political  par- 
ties which  will  frequently  be  antapfonistic  to  those  to  which  her  hus- 
band belongs.  This  will  introduce  into  the  family  circle  new  ele- 
ments of  disagreement  and  discord  which  will  frequently  end  in 
unhappy  divisions,  if  not  in  separation  and  divorce.  This  must 
frequently  occur  when  she  becomes  an  active  politician,  identified 
with  a  party  which  is  distasteful  to  her  husband.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  unites  with  her  hn^band  in  party  associations  and 
votes  with  him  on  all  occasions  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  harmony 
and  happiness  of  the  family,  then  the  ballot  is  of  no  service,  as  it 
simply  duplicates  the  xvote  of  the  male  on  each  side  of  the  questimi 
and  leaves  the  result  the  sanie.t   .   .  . 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  a  class  of  young  ladies  who 
do  not  choose  to  marry,  and  who  select  professions  or  avocations 
and  follow  them  for  a  livelihood.  This  is  true,  but  this  class,  com- 
pared with  the  number  who  unite  in  matrimony  with  the  husbands 
of  their  choice,  is  comparatively  very  small,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  encourage  the  increase  of  marriages  rather  than  of 
celibacy.  If  the  larger  number  of  females  select  pursuits  or  pro- 
fessions which  require  them  to  decline  marriapce,  society  to  that  ex- 
tent is  deprived  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  increase  of 
population  by  marriage. 

•  I»  it  because  women  lack  ph3)^ica1  strength  that  thry  nro  n  it  allowed  to  practice  law 
in  Georgia  or  to  act  as  nottries  public  or  to  fill  any  office,  even  tbat  of  school  trustee, 
and  tliat  ao  woman  Is  pciwittcd  to  enter  the  State  UniTenitjf  The  men  dumld  at 
least  give  their  "queens"  and  "princesses"  and  "angels"  an  edtwatioa. 

t  Yes,  if  the  husband  has  to  enforce  it  with  a  :  ub  T?i'>  T^^^'•r^ernph  rloes  not  tally 
with  the  one  in  the  early  i>art  of  the  Senator's  speech  where  all  women  were  placed  on 
a  throne,  and  all  men  were  declared  to  be  their  natural  protectors. 

tThe  picture  of  family  life  in  Georffia  is  not  alluring.  Init  the  Senator  takes  small 
account  of  the  woman  who  does  not  happen  to  possess  a  "male."  or  rather  to  be  pof?  , 
scssed  by  one.  ' 
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It  is  said  by  those  who  have  examined  the  question  closely  that 
the  largest  number  of  divorces  is  now  found  in  the  communities 
where  the  advocates  of  female  suffraere  are  most  numerous,  and 
where  the  indwiduality  of  womaii  as  related  to  her  husband,  which 
such  a  doctrine  inculcates,  is  increased  to  the  greatest  extent.*  .  .  . 

Senator  Brown  then  introduced  a  long  quotation  from  the 
"Oiifluiey-Comer,'*  covering  so  exactly  the  ground  of  his  speech 
and  in  so  nearly  the  same  language  as  to  suggest,  if  not  coUuston, 
at  least  **two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought,''  which  he  thus 
emphasized  in  closing : 

The  woman  with  the  infant  at  the  breast  is  in  no  condition  to 
plow  on  the  farm,  labor  hard  in  the  workshop,  discharpfe  the  fhnies 
of  a  juryman,  conduct  cases  as  an  advocate  in  court,  preside  m  im- 
portant cases  as  a  judge,  command  annies  as  a  general,  or  bear  amis 
as  a  private.  These  duties,  and  uiliers  of  like  character,  belong  to 
the  male  sex ;  while  the  more  important  duties  of  home,  to  whidi  I 
have  already  referred,  devolve  upon  the  female  sex.  We  can 
neither  reverse  the  physical  nor  the  moral  laws  of  our  nature,  and 
as  this  movement  is  an  attempt  to  reverse  these  laws,  and  to  devolve 
upon  the  female  sex  important  and  laborious  duties  for  which  they 
are  not  by  nature  physically  competent,  I  am  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

He  was  followed  by  Senator  Dolph,  who  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detnin  the  Senate  long.  T  do  not  feel 
satisfied,  when  a  measure  so  important  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  to  humanity  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  o'f  the  Senate,  to 
remain  wholly  silent. 

Fortunately  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  people,  the  Federal  Constitution  contains  a  provision  for 
its  own  amendment.  Tlie  framers  of  that  instrnmcTit  foresaw  that 
time  and  experience,  the  f^owth  of  the  country  and  the  consequent 
expansion  of  the  Government,  would  develop  the  necessity  for 
changes  in  it.  Under  this  provision,  at  the  first  session  of  the  First 
Congress,  ten  amendments  were  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  in  due  time  ratified  by  the  omstitutional  number, 
and  tfius  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Since  then  there  have 
been  added  to  the  Constitution  by  the  same  process  five  different 
articles.  To  secure  an  amendment  requires  the  concurrent  action  of 
two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  Congress  and  the  affirmative  action  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  question  as  to  whether  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  for  ratification  does  not 
involve  the  right  or  policy  of  the  proposed  amendment.  .  .  . 

*  Therefore  the  wife  should  not  be  allowed  any  individuality.  Statistics,  however, 
from  tile  Stole*  wbttv  wotam  do  vote  pirov*  cacacUj  tbc  oppowtt  of  thi»  nettioa  ia 
regard  to  ^orct. 
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No  question  in  this  country  has  been  more  ably  discussed  than 
this  has  been  by  the  women  themselves.  I  (io  not  think  a  single  ob- 
jection which  is  made  to  woman  suffrage  is  tenable.  No  one  will 
contend  but  that  women  have  sufficient  capacity  to  vote  intelligently. 
Sacred  and  profane  history  is  full  of  the  records  of  great  deeds  by 
women.  They  have  ruled  kingdoms,  and,  my  friend  from  Georgia 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding^-,  they  have  commanded  armies. 
They  have  excelled  in  statecraft,  they  have  shone  in  literature,  and. 
rising  superior  to  their  environments  and  breaking:  the  shackles  with 
which  custom  and  tyranny  have  bound  tiiem,  they  liave  stood  side 
by  side  with  men  in  the  fields  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences. 

If  it  were  a  fact  that  wcnnan  is  intellectually  inferior  to  man, 
which  I  do  not  admit,  still  that  would  be  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  formation  and  control  of  the 
government  to  which  she  ow-es  allegiance.  Tf  we  are  to  have  as  a 
test  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  a  qualification  based 
upon  intelligence,  let  it  be  applied  to  women  and  to  men  alike.  If 
it  be  admitted  that  suffrage  is  a  right,  that  is  the  end  of  contro- 
versy ;  there  can  no  longer  be  any  argument  made  against  woman 
suffrage ;  because,  if  it  is  her  right,  then,  if  there  were  but  one  poor 
woman  in  all  the  United  States  demanding  the  right  it  would  be 
tyranny  to  refuse  the  demand. 

But  our  opponents  say  that  suflfrage  is  not  a  right ;  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  grace  only;  that  it  is  a  privilege  which  is  conferred  upon 
or  withheld  from  individual  members  of  society  by  society  at  pleas- 
ure. Society  as  here  used  means  man's  government,  and  the  propo- 
sition assumes  that  men  have  a  right  to  institute  and  control  gov- 
ernments for  themselves  and  for  women.  I  admit  that  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  past  and  present,  men  as  a  rule  have  a'=:<^nmed 
to  be  the  ruling  class ;  that  they  have  instituted  pn  ernments  from 
participation  in  which  they  have  excluded  women;  that  they  have 
made  laws  for  themselves  and  for  women,  and  have  themselves  ad- 
ministered them.  But,  that  the  provisions  conferring  or  regulating 
suffrage,  in  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  governments  so  consti- 
tuted, have  determined  the  question  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  can  not 
be  maintained. 

Let  u';  suppose,  if  we  can,  a  community  scpr^rnted  from  all  others 
— having  no  organized  government,  owing  no  allegiance  to  any  ex- 
isting governments,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  character  of  those 
present  or  past,  so  that  when  they  come  to  form  one  for  themselves 
they  can  do  so  free  from  the  bias  or  prejudice  of  custom  or  educa- 
tion— a  community  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women,  having  equal  property  rights  to  be  defined  and  to  be  pro- 
tected bv  law.  When  such  community  came  to  institute  a  govern- 
ment— and  it  would  have  an  undcnihted  rii^ht  to  institute  one  for 
itself,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  soon  lead  it  to  do 
so — will  my  friend  from  Georgia  tell  nie  by  what  right,  human  or 
divine,  the  male  portion  could  exclude  the  female  portion,  equal  in 
number  and  having  equal  property  rights,  from  participation  in  the 
formation  of  such  government  and  in  the  enactment  of  its  laws? 
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X  understand  that  the  Senator,  if  he  would  answer,  would  say  that 
he  believes  the  author  of  our  existence,  the  ruler  of  the  universe, 
has  ^iven  different  spheres  to  man  and  woman.   Admit  that ;  and 

still  neither  in  nature  nor  in  the  revealed  will  of  God  do  I  find  any- 
thing to  lead  me  to  believe  that  tlie  Creator  did  not  intend  tliat  a 
woman  should  exercise  the  rig^ht  of  self-government. 

During  the  consiikration  by  this  body,  at  the  last  session,  of  the 
bill  to  admit  Washington  Territory  into  the  Union,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  in  that  Territory  woman  already  had  been  enfranchised,  I 
briefly  submitted  my  views  on  this  subject,  whi<^  I  now  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows :  "  .  .  .  I  do  not  believe  the 
proposition  so  often  asserted  that  suffrage  is  a  political  privileg-e 
only,  and  not  a  natural  right.  It  is  regulated  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  a  State,  I  grant,  but  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that 
a  constitution  and  laws  adopted  and  enacted  by  a  f  raginent  only  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  but  bin>.'ing  alike  on  all,  are  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  powers  of  government. 

"Government  is  but  orcfanized  society.  Whatever  its  form,  it  has 
its  orii^^in  in  the  necessities  of  mankind  and  is  indispensable  inr  tiie 
maintenance  of  civilized  society.  It  is  essential  to  every  govern- 
ment iliat  it  should  represent  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  and 
be  capable  of  subjecting  the  will  of  its  individual  citizens  to  its 
authority.  Such  a  government  can  derive  its  just  powers  only 
from  the  consent  of  tne  governed,  and  can  be  established  only  under 
a  fundamental  law  which  is  self-imposed.  Every  person  of  suitable 
acfc  and  discretion  who  is  to  be  subject  to  snch  a  icrovernment  has. 
in  my  judgment,  a  natural  right  to  participate  in  its  formation.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that,  should  Congress  ])ass  this  l)ill  and  au- 
thorize the  people  of  Washington  Territory  to  frame  a  State  con- 
stitution and  organize  a  State  government,  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State  would  be  made  by  all  the  citizens  who  were  to  be  subject 
to  it,  and  not  by  one-half  of  them.  /\nd  we  shall  witness  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  State  government  foun<led  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality,  and  have  a  State  at  last  with  a  truly  republican 
form  of  £T«n'ernment.* 

"The  taLliers  of  the  republic  enunciated  the  doctrine  'that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.'  It  is  strange  that  any  one  in  this  enlightened 
age  should  be  found  to  contend  that  this  declaration  is  true  only  of 
men,  and  that  a  man  is  endowed  by  his  Cr(*r!tnr  with  inalienable 
rights  not  possessed  by  a  woman.  The  lamented  Lincoln  immor- 
talized the  expression  that  ours  is  a  government  'of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,'  and  yet  it  is  far  from  that.  There 
can  be  no  government  by  the  people  where  one-half  of  them  are  al- 
lowed no  voice  in  its  organization  and  control.  I  regard  the  strug- 
gle going  on  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  for  the  enfranchisement 

*F4Mr  accoant  of  the  uneonstitutional  disfraitehiieinent  of  the  women  of  Wasbingtoa 
Tcrritoc7  by  its  Suprcnw  Court*  mc  diapter  on  that  State. 
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of  women  as  but  a  continuation  of  the  great  strugsi^Ie  for  human 
liberty  which,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  authentic  history,  has  con- 
vulsed nations,  rent  king-doms  and  drenched  battlefields  with  human 
blood.  I  look  upon  the  victories  which  have  been  achieved  in  the 
cause  of  woman's  enfranchisement  in  Washington  Terriiury  and 
elsewhere,  as  the  crowning  victories  of  all  whi<£  have  been  won  in 
the  long-continued,  still-continuing  contest  between  liberty  and  op- 
pression, and  as  destined  to  exert  a  greater  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man race  than  any  achieved  upon  the  battlefield  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times." 

Mr.  President,  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage  has  passed  the 
stage  of  ridicule.  The  pending  joint  resolution  may  not  pass  dur- 
ing this  G>ngress,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  in  every  Territory  women  will  be  admitted 
to  an  equal  voice  in  the  government,  and  that  will  be  done  whether 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  amended  or  not.    .    .  . 

No  measure  involvini,'^  such  radical  changes  in  our  institutions 
and  fraught  with  so  great  consequences  to  this  country  and  to  iiu- 
manity  has  made  such  progress  as  the  movement  for  woman  suf- 
frage. Denunciation  will  not  much  longer  answer  for  arguments 
by  the  opponents  of  this  measure.  The  portrayal  of  the  evils  to 
flow  from  woman  suffracfe  such  as  we  have  henrd  pictured  to-day 
by  the  Senator  from  Georfpa.  the  loss  of  harmony  between  husband 
and  wife  and  the  consequent  instability  of  the  marriage  relation, 
the  neglect  of  husbands  and  children  by  wives  and  mothers  for  the 
performance  of  their  political  duties,  in  short  the  incapacitating  of 
women  for  wives  and  mothers  and  companions,  will  not  mudi 
lonsfer  serve  to  fri<:];-hten  the  timid.  Proof  is  better  than  theory. 
The  experiment  has  been  made  and  the  predicted  evils  to  flow  from 
it  liave  not  followed.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  can  believe  the  almost 
universal  testimony,  wherever  it  has  been  tried  u  has  been  followed 
by  the  most  beneficial  results. 

In  Washington  Territory,  since  woman  was  enfranchised,  ther^ 
have  been  two  elections.  At  the  first  there  were  8,368  votes  cast 
by  women  out  of  a  total  vote  of  about  34.000.  At  the  second  elec- 
tion, which  was  held  in  November  last,  out  of  48,ckx)  votes,  12,000 
were  cast  by  women. 

I  desire  also  to  inform  my  friend  from  Georgia  that  since  women 
were  enfrandiised  in  Washington  Territory  nature  has  continued  in 
her  wonted  course.  The  sun  rises  and  sets ;  there  are  seed-time  and 
harvest;  seasons  come  and  go.  The  population  has  increased  with 
the  usual  reiTj^ularitv  and  rnpidity.  Marriac^es  have  been  quite  as 
frequent  and  divorces  have  Keen  no  more  so.  Women  have  not  lost 
their  influence  for  good  upon  society,  but  men  have  been  elevated 
and  refined.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  which  comes  from 
lawyers,  physicians,  ministers  of  the  gosi>e1,  merchants,  mechanics, 
fanners  and  laboring  men — the  tmited  testimony  of  the  entire  people 
of  the  Territory— the  results  of  woman  snffrafre  there  have  been  all 
that  could  be  Hp-ired  by  it';  friends.  Some  of  the  results  have  been 
seen  m  its  maluag  the  polls  quiet  and  orderly,  awakening  a  new  in- 
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terest  in  educational  questions  and  those  of  moral  reform,  secnritig' 
the  passage  of  beneficial  laws  and  the  proper  enforcement  of  them, 
elevating  men,  and  doing  so  without  injury  to  women. 

Senator  James  B.  Eustis  (La.)  inquired  whether,  if  the  right 
of  suffrage  were  conferred,  women  ought  to  be  required  to  serve 
on  juries.  To  this  Senator  Dolph  repHed :  "I  can  answer  that 
very  readily.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a 
woman  is  permitted  to  vote  and  thus  have  a  voice  in  making  the 
laws  by  which  she  is  to  be  governed  and  by  which  her  property 
rights  are  to  be  determined,  she  must  perform  such  duty  as 
service  upon  a  jury.  But  I  will  inform  the  Senator  that  in 
A\  abhington  Territory  she  does  serve  upon  juries,  and  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  and  to  all  parties  who 
desire  to  see  an  honest  and  efficient  administration  of  law."  The 
following  colloquy  then  ensued : 

Mr.  Et'Stts:  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  women  are  required 
to  serve  on  juries  in  WashmgLon  Territory  because  they  are  allowed 
to  vote.  I  understand  that  under  all  State  laws  those  duties  are 
considered  correlative.  Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  thinks 
it  is  a  decent  spectacle  to  take  a  mother  away  from  her  nursing  in- 
fant and  lock  her  up  all  niq^lit  to  sit  on  a  jury? 

ATr.  Dolph  :  I  intended  lo  say  before  T  reached  this  point  of 
beuig  interrogated  that  I  not  only  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  sin- 
gle argument  against  woman  suffrage  which  is  tenable,  but  also  that 
there  is  not  a  single  one  which  is  really  worthy  of  any  serious  con- 
sideration. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  lawyer,  and  he  knows 
very  well  that  a  mother  with  a  nursing  infant,  that  fact  being  made 
known  to  the  court,  would  be  excused.  He  knows  himself,  and  he 
hn^  «ocn  it  done  a  hundred  times,  that  for  trivial  excuses  compared 
to  that,  men  have  been  excused  from  service  on  a  jurv. 

Mr.  Eustis:  I  will  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  knows  that  under 
the  laws  of  Washington  Territory  this  is  a  legal  excuse  from  serv- 
ing on  a  jury? 

Mr.  Dolph  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  it  is ;  but  there  is 
no  question  in  the  world  but  that  any  Judge,  this  fact  being  made 
known,  would  excuse  a  woman  from  attendance  upon  a  jury.  No 
special  authority  would  ^x'  required.  T  will  state  further  {hnf  T 
have  not  learned  that  there  has  been  any  serious  objection  on  tiie 
part  of  any  woman  summoned  for  jury  service  in  that  Territory  to 
performing  that  duty.  I  have  not  learned  that  it  has  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  any  family,  but  I  do  know  that  the  judges  of  the 
courts  have  taken  especial  pains  to  commend  the  women  who  have 
been  called  to  serve  upon  juries  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
discharged  their  rl'itv. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between 
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jury  service  and  the  riefht  of  suffrage.  The  question  as  to  who  shall 
perform  jury  service,  who  shall  perform  military  service,  who  shall 
perform  civil  official  duty,  is  certainly  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by 
the  community  itself ;  but  the  question  of  the  right  to  participate  in 

the  formation  of  a  government  which  controls  the  life,  the  property 
and  the  destinies  of  its  citizens,  I  contend  is  one  which  goes  back  of 
these  mere  rei^ulations  for  the  protection  of  property  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  offenses  under  the  laws.  It  is  a  matter  of  right  which 
it  IS  a  tyranny  to  refuse  to  any  citizen  demandinj^  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  close  by  saying,  God  speed  the  day 
when  not  only  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  in  all  the  Terri- 
tories,  but  everywhere,  woman  shall  stand  before  the  law  freed  from 
the  last  shackle  which  has  been  riveted  upon  her  by  tyranny  and  the 
last  disabih'ty  which  has  been  iiTijiosed  upon  her  by  ii^nnrance — not 
only  in  resjiect  to  the  ri^it  of  suffrage  but  in  every  other  respect  the 
peer  and  equal  of  her  brother,  man. 

Senator  Vest  then  entered  into  a  long  and  elaborate  discussion 
of  the  resolution,  in  which  he  said ; 

Mr.  President,  any  measure  of  legislation  which  affects  popular 
government  based  on  the  will  of  the  peofle  as  expressed  through 

their  suffrage  is  not  only  important  but  vitally  so.  If  this  govern- 
ment which  is  based  on  the  intelliiience  of  the  people,  shall  ever  be 
destroyed  it  will  be  by  injudicious,  immature  or  corrupt  suttrajj^c. 
If  the  Ship  of  State  launched  by  our  fathers  shall  ever  be  destroyed, 
it  will  be  by  striking  the  rock  of  universal,  unprepared  suffrage. 
Suffrage  once^given  can  never  be  taken  away.  Legislatures  and 
conventions  may  do  everything  else ;  they  never  can  do  that.  When 
any  particular  class  or  portion  of  the  community  is  once  invested 
with  tliis  privilege  it  is  fixed,  accomplished  and  eternal* 

The  Senator  who  spoke  last  on  this  question  refers  to  the  suc- 
cessful expermient  in  re,i::ard  to  woman  suffrage  in  the  Territories 
of  Wyoming  and  Washington.  It  is  not  upon  the  plains  of  the 
sparsely-settled  Territories  of  the  West  that  woman  suffrage  can 
be  tested.  Suffrage  in  the  rural  districts  and  sparsely-settled  re- 
gions of  this  country  must  from  the  very  nature  of  things  remain 
pure  when  corrupt  everywhere  else.  The  danger  of  corrupt  suf- 
frage is  in  the  cities,  and  those  masses  of  population  to  which  civ- 
ilization tends  everywhere  in  all  history.  Wyoming  Territory! 
Washin|4ton  ierritory!  Where  are  their  large  cities?  Where  are 
the  localities  in  wincii  the  strain  upon  popular  goverainent  must 
come? 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  so  conspicuous  in  this 
movement,  appalled  the  country  some  months  since  by  his  ghastly 
array  of  illiteracy  in  the  Southern  States.  ...  He  proposes  to 
give  the  negro  women  of  the  South  tin's  ric^ht  of  suffrage,  utterly 
unprepared  as  they  are  for  it.   In  a  convention  some  two-years- 

*  Thti  dow  not  •eem  to  ftpfly  to  iMgro  tuffrAge  In  the  Soudieni  Stetes. 
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and-4i-h&lf  ago  in  the  city  of  Louisville  an  intelligent  negto  from 

the  South  said  the  negro  men  could  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 

because  the  women  would  not  live  with  them  if  they  did.  The 
negro  men  go  out  in  the  hotels  and  upon  the  railroad  cars ;  they 
to  the  cities  and  hy  attrition  they  wear  away  the  prejudice  of  race; 
hut  the  women  remain  at  home,  and  tlieir  emotional  natures  aggre- 
gate and  compound  the  race-prejudice,  and  when  suffrage  is  given 
tiiem  what  must  be  the  result? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  inconveniences, 
for  they  are  nothing  more,  of  woman  suffrage.*  I  trust  that  as  a 
gentleman  I  respect  the  feelings  of  the  ladies  and  their  advocates.  I 
am  not  here  to  ridicule.  My  purpose  only  is  to  use  legitimate  argu- 
ment as  to  a  movement  which  commands  respectful  consideration  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  comes  from  women.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  divest  ourselves  of  a  certain  degree  of  sentiment  when 
considering  this  question.  I  pity  the  man  who  can  consider  any 
question  affecting  the  influence  of  woman  with  the  cold,  dry  logic  of 
business.  What  man  can.  without  avef^inn,  turn  from  the  blessed 
meriiory  of  tliat  dear  old  grandmother,  or  the  gentle  words  and  ca- 
ressuig  hand  of  that  blessed  mother  gone  to  the  unknown  world,  to 
face  in  its  stead  tiie  idea  of  a  female  justice  of  ihe  peace  or  township 
ctmstable?  For  my  part  I  want  when  I  go  to  my  home — ^when  I 
turn  from  the  arena  where  man  contends  with  man  for  what  we 
call  the  prizes  of  this  paltry  world — want  to  go  back,  not  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  masculine  embrace  of  some  female  ward  politician,  but 
to  the  earnest,  loving  look  and  t'^nch  of  a  true  woman.  I  want  to 
go  back  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  wife,  the  mother:  and  instead  of  a 
lecture  upon  finance  or  the  tariff  or  the  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, I  want  those  blessed,  loving  details  of  domestic  life  and  do- 
mestic love. 

I  have  said  I  would  not  speak  of  the  inconveniences  to  arise  from 
woman  suffrage — when  the  mother  is  called  upon  to  decide  as  a 

iun-mnn  or  jurywoman  rights  of  property  or  rights  of  Hfc.  whilst 
her  baby  is  "mewling  and  puking"  in  solitary  conhncinent  at  home. 
TluTf  are  other  considerations  more  important,  and  one  of  them  to 
m\  mind  is  insuperable.  1  speak  now  respecting  women  as  a  sex. 
I  believe  that  th<y  are  better  than  men,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
adapted  to  the  political  work  of  this  world.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Great  Intelligence  ever  intended  them  to  invade  the  sphere  of 
work  given  to  men,  tearing  down  and  destroying  all  the  best  influ- 
ences for  which  God  has  intended  them. 

The  great  evil  in  this  country  to-day  is  in  emotional  suffrage. 
The  great  danger  to-day  is  in  excitable  sulTrage.  If  the  voters  of 
this  country  could  think  always  coolly,  and  if  they  could  deliberate, 
if  they  could  go  by  judgment  and  not  by  passion,  our  institutions 
would  survive  forever,  eternal  as  the  foundations  of  the  continent 
itself ;  but  massed  together,  subject  to  the  excitement  of  mobs  and 

*  One  hearing  S«itttor  Bronni't  Uood-ciirdUag  dcseriptioas  wonld  tbiiik  thcjr  were  aofe 
fhaii  "fncoovenicnceK.** 
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of  these  terrible  political  contests  that  come  upon  us  from  year  to 
year  under  the  autonomy  of  our  government,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  suffrage  were  given  to  the  women  of  the  United  States? 
Women  are  essentially  emotional.   It  Is  no  disparagement  to  them 

they  are  so.  It  is  no  more  insulting:  to  say  that  women  are  emo- 
tional than  to  say  that  they  are  delicately  constructed  physically  and 
unfitted  to  become  soldiers  or  workmen  under  the  sterner,  harder 
pursuits  of  life.  Wliat  we  want  in  this  country  is  to  avoid  emo- 
tional suffrage,  and  what  we  need  is  to  put  more  logic  into  public 
affairs  and  less  feeling.* 

There  are  spheres  in  which  feeling  should  be  paramount.  There 
are  kingdoms  in  which  the  heart  should  reign  supieme.  That  kingf- , 
dom  belongs  to  woman,  the  realm  of  sentiment,  the  realm  of  love, 
the  realm  of  the  gentler  and  holier  and  kindlier  attributes  that  make 
the  name  of  wife,  mother  and  sister  next  to  that  of  God  himself. 

I  would  not,  and  I  say  it  deliberately,  degrade  woman  by  giving 
her  the  right  of  suffrage.  I  mean  tiie  word  in  its  full  signification, 
because  I  believe  that  woman  as  she  is  today,  the  queen  of  home  and 
of  hearts,  is  above  the  political  collisions  of  this  world,  and  should 
always  be  kept  above  them.  

Sir,  if  it  be  said  to  us  that  this  h  n  natural  right  belonging  to  wo- 
men, I  deny  it.  The  ricrbt  of  sutirage  is  one  to  be  determined  by 
expediency  and  l)y  [)olicy,  and  given  by  the  State  to  whom  it  pleases. 
It  is  not  a  natural  right ;  it  is  a  riirbt  that  comes  from  the  State. f 

It  IS  claimed  that  if  the  suffrage  be  given  to  women  it  is  to  protect 
them.  Protect  them  from  whom?  The  brute  that  would  invade 
their  rights  would  coerce  the  suffrage  of  his  wife  or  sister  or  mother 
as  he  would  wring  from  her  the  hard  earnings  of  her  toil  to  gratify 
his  own  beastly  appetites  and  passions.J 

It  is  said  that  the  suffrage  is  to  be  given  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
woman's  influence.  Mr.  President,  it  would  destroy  her  influence. 
It  would  take  her  down  from  that  pedestal  where  she  is  today,  in- 
fluencing as  a  mother  the  minds  of  her  offspring,  influencing  by  her 
gentle  and  kindly  caress  the  action  of  her  husband  toward  the  good 
and  pure.** 

Senator  Vest  then  presented  a  list  of  two  hundred  men  from 
Massachusetts,  among  them  forty-flve  clergymen,  remonstrating 
against  any  further  extension  of  suffrage  to  women.  He  next 
presented  the  old-time  letter  of  Mrs.  Gara  T.  Leonard  of  that 

*  Observe  that  Senator  Vest's  entire  argument  against  woflUm  cuffnge  ia  based  wholly 
on  sentiment  and  emotion  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  logic. 

t  The  Senator  meant  that  it  Is  «  right  which  oomes  from  tite  men  of  ihe  State,  from 
oD^bilf  of  Ha  people. 

t  Ticcausc  of  a  few  such  hrutcs  millions  of  •vvoTnen  must  he  deprived  of  the  suffrage. 
If  women  had  some  control  over  the  conditions  which  tend  to  make  men  brutes,  might 
the  numhcr  not  be  lessened?  The  Senator  ignores  entirelf  the  secret  ballot  wbid  would 
prevent  the  aforesaid  brutes  from  knowing  how  the  women  voted. 

**  In  the  preceding  paragraph  the  did  not  seem  to  be  on  «  pedestaL 
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State  protesting  against  tlie  enfranchisement  of  women.  Sena- 
tor Hoar  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  herself  was 
an  office-holder,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and 
Charity,  to  which  Senator  Vest  answered : 

Ah !  but  what  sort  of  an  office-holder  ?  She  held  the  office  dele- 
gated to  her  by  God  himself,  a  ministering  angel  to  the  sick,  the  af- 
flicted and  the  insane.  What  man  in  his  senses  would  take  from 
wotnan  this  sphere?  What  man  would  close  to  her  the  charitable 
institutions  and  eleemosynary  establishments  of  the  country?  That 
is  part  of  her  kingdom ;  that  is  part  of  her  tmdispnted  sway  and 
realm.  Is  that  the  office  to  which  woman  suffracfists  of  this  country 
ask  us  now  to  aHmit  them?  Is  it  to  be  the  director  of  a  hospital? 
Is  it  to  the  presidency  of  a  board  of  visitors  of  an  eleemosynary  in- 
stitution? Oh,  no;  they  want  to  be  iVesident,  to  be  Senators  aiid 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  God  save  the  mark, 
ministerial  and  executive  officers,  sheriffs,  constables  and  marshals. 
Of  course,  this  lady  is  found  on  this  board  of  directors.  Where 
else  should  a  tntc  woman  be  found  ?  Where  else  has  she  always 
been  found  but  by  the  fevered  brow,  the  palsied  hand,  the  erring  in- 
tellect, aye,  God  bless  them,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  guide 
and  support  of  the  faltering  steps  of  childhood  and  the  weakening 
steps  of  old  age.* 

Oh,  no,  Mr.  President,  this  will  not  do.  If  we  are  to  tear  down 
all  the  blessed  traditions,  if  we  are  to  desolate  our  homes  and  fire- 
sides, if  we  are  to  unsex  our  mothers  and  wives  and  sisters  and 
turn  onr  blessed  temples  of  domestic  peace  into  ward  political  as- 
sembly rooms,  pass  this  joint  resolution.  But  for  one  I  thank  God 
that  I  am  so  old-fashioned  that  I  would  not  give  one  memon.'  of  my 
grandmother  or  of  my  mother  for  all  the  arguments  that  v.^uld  be 
piled,  Pdion  upon  Ossa,  in  favor  of  this  political  monstrosity. 

I  now  present  a  pamphlet  sent  to  me  by  a  lady.  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  be  wife  or  mother.  She  signs  this  pamphlet  as  Adeline 
D.  T.  Whitney.  T  have  read  it  twice,  and  read  it  to  pnre  and  gen- 
tle and  intellectual  women.  I  shall  not  read  it  today  for  my 
strength  does  not  suffice.f  .  .  .  There  is  not  one  impure,  un- 
intellectual  aspiration  or  thought  throughout  the  whole  of  it. 
Would  to  God  that  I  knew  her,  that  I  could  thank  her  on  behalf  of 
the  society  and  politics  of  the  United  States  for  this  production. 
She  says  to  her  own  sex :  "After  all,  men  work  for  women ;  or, 
if  they  think  they  do  not,  it  would  leave  them  but  sorry  satisfaction 
to  abandon  them  to  ^uch  existence  as  they  could  arrange  without  us." 

Oh,  how  true  that  is,  how  true  1 

*The  adveeatet  of  woman  Bvffrasc  have  repeatedly  had  bills  in  tiie  variona  Legi^ 

latures  asking  tbat  women  might  be  appointed  on  the  boarfl?  of  all  State  institutions, 
and  as  physician*  in  all  where  women  and  children  are  placed,  but  up  to  the  pre»ott 
day  net  one  woman  ia  allowed  this  privilege  in  Senator  Vett'a  own  State  of  Miatouti 

tTliia  doea  not  aeeord  with  the  argument  of  Senator  Brown  that  man  mnat  do  the 
voting  for  tihc  famny  on  aocoant  of  hia  auperior  physical  strength. 
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This  pamphlet  of  over  five  thousand  words  which  began,  "What 
is  the  law  of  woman-Hfe?  What  was  she  made  woman  for, 
and  not  man  ?" — ^might  be  described  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  sen* 
timental  effusions  of  Senators  Brown  and  Vest 

During  the  discussion  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  (Mass.)  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  make  a  speech  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  day,  it  would  W  cruel  to  the  Senate,  and  1  had  not  expected 
that  this  measure  would  be  here  this  afternoon.  I  was  absent  on  a 
public  duty  and  came  in  just  at  the  close  of  the  speech  of  my  honor- 
able friend  from  Missouri.  I  wish,  however,  to  say  one  word  in 
regard  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  burden  of  his  speech. 

He  says  that  the  women*  who  ask  this  change  in  our  political  or- 
ganization are  not  simply  seckin^e;*  to  be  put  upon  school  boards  and 
upon  hoards  of  health  and  charity  and  to  fulfil  all  the  larp;^e  number 
of  duties  of  a  political  nature  for  which  he  must  confess  they  are  fit. 
but  he  says  they  will  want  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Senators  and  marshals  and  sheriffs,  and  that  seems  to  him  supreme- 
ly ridiculous.  Now  I  do  not  understand  that  this  is  the  proposition. 
What  they  want  is  simply  to  be  eligible  to  such  public  duty  as  a 
majority  of  their  fellow-citizens  may  think  they  are  fitted  for.  The 
most  of  the  public  duties  in  this  country  do  not  require  robust,  phy- 
sical health,  or  exposure  to  what  is  base  or  unhealthy ;  and  when 
those  duties  are  imposed  upon  anybody  it  will  be  only  upon  such 
persons  as  are  fit  for  them. 

My  honorable  friend  spoke  of  the  French  revolution  and  the  hor- 
rors in  which  the  women  of  Paris  took  part,  and  from  that  he  would 
aigue  that  American  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  are  not  fit  for 
the  calm  and  temperate  mannc^ement  of  our  American  republican 
life.  His  arpTiiment  would  require  him  by  the  same  logic  to  agree 
that  republicanism  itself  is  not  fit  for  human  society.  The  argu- 
ment IS  against  popular  government,  whether  by  men  or  women, 
and  the  Senator  only  applies  to  this  new  phase  of  the  claim  of  equal 
rights  what  bis  predecessors  would  have  argued  against  the  rights 
which  men  now  enjoy. 

But  the  Senator  thought  it  was  unspeakably  absurd  that  woman 
with  her  sentiment  and  emotional  nature  and  liability  to  be  moved 
by  passion  and  feeling  should  hold  the  office  of  Senator.  Why.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator's  own  speech  is  a  refutation  of  its  own  argu- 
ment. Everybody  knows  that  my  honorable  friend  from  Missouri 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  this  country.  He  Is  a  logician, 
he  is  an  orator,  he  is  a  man  of  wide  experience,  he  is  a  lawyer  en- 
trusted with  large  interests;  yet  when  he  was  called  upon  to  put 
forth  this  great  effort  of  his.  this  afternoon,  and  to  argtie  fhU  rjues- 
tion  which  he  thinks  so  clear,  what  did  he  do?  Hr  furnished  the 
^^iish  and  the  emotion  and  the  eloquence,  hut  when  he  ivanted  an 
argument  he  had  to  call  upon  tzvo  women  to  supply  it.  If  Mr§. 
Leonard  and  Mrs.  Whitney  have  to  make  the  argument  in  the  Sen- 
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ate  of  the  United  States  for  the  distiiiguislied  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  absolutely  ridiculous  that  they 
should  have,  or  that  women  like  them  should  have,  seats  in  this  body 
to  make  arguments  of  their  own. 

Senator  Blair  closed  the  debate  by  aaying  In  part : 

I  appeal  to  Senators  not  to  decide  this  question  upon  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  offered  here  today  for  or  against  the  merits 
of  the  proposition.  I  appeal  to  them  to  decide  it  upon  that  other 
principle  to  which  I  have  adverted,  whether  one-half  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  shall  be  permitted  to  ^o  into  the  arena  of  public  discus- 
sion in  the  various  States,  and  before  their  Legislatures  he  heard 
upon  the  issue,  "Shall  the  Federal  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to 
extend  this  right  of  suffrage?"  If,  with  this  opportunity,  those 
who  believe  in  woman  suffrage  shall  fail,  then  they  must  be  con- 
tent; for  I  agree  with  the  Senators  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chamber  and  with  all  who  hold  that  if  die  suffrage  is  to  be  extended 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  operation  of  existing  law.  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  innate  ripfht ;  yet  even  an  innate  right  must  be  exercised  only 
by  the  con'^ent  of  the  controHmj^  forces  of  the  State.  That  is  all 
woman  asks — that  an  amendment  be  submitted. 

The  opposition  had  presented  three  documents,  each  represent- 
ing the  views  of  one  woman,  and  one  of  these  anonymous.  Sen- 
ator Blair  presented  a  petition  for  the  suffrap^e  from  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  of  200,000  members,  signed  by 
Miss  Frances  E.  VVillard,  president,  and  the  entire  ofhciai  board. 
This  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  personal  appeal  from  a  number 
of  distinguished  women,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  petitions 
had  been  previously  sent.  The  Senator  also  received  permission 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  the  arguments  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  suffrage  movement  before  the  Senate 
committee  in  1880  and  1884.* 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  resolution  to  submit  to  the  State 
Le^^islattires  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  forbid- 
ding the  disfranchisement  of  United  States  citizens  on  account 
of  sex,  which  resulted  in  16  yeas,  34  nays,  26  absent,  f   Of  the 

*TheM  were  Sumui  B.  Anthoity,  Nancy  R.  Allen,  Lillie  Deverewe  Blake,  Laciiids  B. 

Chandler,  Abigail  Scott  Duniway.  Helen-  M.  Gougar,  M.iry  Seymour  Howell,  Elizabeth 
Hosmton  Harbert,  Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier,  Julia  Smith  Parker,  Caroline  Gilkey  Rogers, 
Elizabeth  Lyle  Saxon,  May  Wright  Sewall.  Mary  A.  Stuart,  Sara  Andrews  Spencer, 
Harriette  R.  SIiattudE,  Zcrdda  &  Wallaee,  S«nlt  E.  Wall— nedrly  «it  of  tMdoiuI 

reputation. 

tYsAs:  Blair,  N.  H.;  Bowen.  Cel.;  Cheney,  N.  H.;  Conger,  Mich.;  CuUom,  Ills.; 
Dolph,  Ore.;  Farwdl,  III.;  Hoar,  Mm.;  ICandenon,  K«b.;  Mhehdt,  Ore.;  Mtedtdl, 
Pena.;  Palmer.  Mich.;  Piatt,  Conn.;  Sherman,  C;  Teller,  Oil.;  WtlMni»  lvw~t6. 
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absentees  Senators  Chace,  Dawes,  Plumb  and  Stanford  announced 
that  they  would  have  voted  "yea;"  Jones  of  Arkansas  and  Butler 
that  they  would  have  voted  '*nay." 

Thus  on  January  25,  1887,  occurred  the  first  and  only  discus- 
sion and  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  which  should  forbid  dis- 
franchisement on  account  of  sex,  that  took  place  up  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Nays:  Beck,  Ky.;  Berry,  Axk.;  Bladcbum,  Ky.;  Browa,  Gs.;  CaU»  Fla.;  Cockrell, 
Mo.;  Colce^  Tex.;  Cokivitt,  Ga.;  Ewtii,  La.;  Evarta,  N.  Y.$  George,  MJaa.;  Gray,  Del.; 

Hampton,  S.  C. ;  Harris,  Tcnn. ;  Hawley,  Conn.;  Ingalls,  Kan.;  Jones,  Nev.;  McMillan, 
Mkb.;  McPherson,  N.  J.;  Mabooe,  Va.;  Morgan,  Ala.;  Morrill,  Vt;  Payne,  O.;  Pagb, 
Ala.;  SinlBbory.  Del.;  Sawyer,  Wia.;  Sewell.  N.  J.;  Spooner,  Wig.;  Vance,  N.  C;  Vest, 
Mo.;  Walthall.  Miss.;  Whitthornc,  Tenn.;  Williams,  Cal.;  Wilson,  Md.— 34- 

As&bmt:  Aldrich,  R.  1.;  Allison,  la.;  Butler,  S.  C;  CamdcD,  W.  Va.;  Cameron,  Penn.; 
Oiaoe,  R.  L;  Dawes,  Mass.;  Edmnnds,  Vt.;  Fair,  Nev.;  Frye,  Me.;  <91»80b.  La.;  Gor- 
man, Md.;  Hale,  Me.;  Harrison,  Ind. ;  Jones,  Ark.;  Jones,  Fla. ;  Kcnna,  W.  Va. ;  Maxey, 
Tex.;  Miller,  N.  Y.;  Plumb,  Kan.;  Ransom,  N.  C;  Riddlcberg«r«  Va.;  Sabia.  Minn.; 
Stanford,  CaL;  Van  Wyck.  Neb.;  Voorhecs,  Iiid.-^6. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE  CONVENTION  OF  1887. 

The  Nineteenth  national  convention  assembled  in  the  M.  E. 
Metropolitan  Church  of  Washington,  Jan.  25,  1887.  continu- 
ing in  session  three  days.  On  no  evening  was  the  building  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  audience.  The  Rev.  John  P.  New- 
man, pastor  of  the  church,  prayed  earnestly  for  the  blessing  of 
God  '*on  these  women,  who,  through  good  and  evil  report,  have 
been  striving  for  the  rit^hi.'**  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  came 
directly  from  the  Capitol  and  opened  the  convention  by  reading 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  IClizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  was  in  England. 
She  then  referred  to  the  fact  that  while  this  convention  was  in 
session  the  United  States  Senate  was  discussing  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage.  There  would  be  taken  the  first  direct  vote  in 
that  body  on  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  enfranchise  women. 
The  attention  of  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  was  directed 
to  Congress  for  the  first  time  when  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  under  discussion  in  1865.  That  article  in  the  beginning 
was  broad  enough  to  include  women  but  political  expediency 
inserted  the  word  **male,"  so  that  if  any  State  should  disfranchise 
any  of  its  male  citizens  they  should  be  counted  out  of  the  basis 
of  representation.   She  continued : 

This  taught  us  that  we  might  look  to  Congress.  We  presented 
our  first  petition  in  1865.  In  December,  1866,  came  the  discussion 
in  the  Senate  on  the  proposition  to  strike  the  word  ''male"  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  Suffrage  Bill  and  nine  voted  in  favor.  From 

*  Dr.  Newman  was  an  advocate  of  suffrage  for  women.  After  he  became  Bishop  he 
wrote  for  puUlcatioii,  Jn\y  ta.  1894:  "The  exBlted  mtwion  of  Chrtotianity  is  to  r«wcf«e 
the  verdict  of  the  world  on  the  ri^'hts  of  woman,  lentil  Christ  camr  ««hc  had  been  re- 
garded by  State  and  Church,  in  the  most  highly  civilized  lands,  as  the  servant  of  man, 
created  for  bit  plcasare  and  sttbordtnated  to  hia  authority.  Her  ri^la  of  life,  propcrtj 
and  vocation  were  in  bis  bands  for  crmtrnl  and  final  disposition. 

"Against  this  tyranny  we  wage  a  war  of  extermination.  Henceforth  in  State  and 
Church,  in  business  and  pleasure,  whether  married  or  single,  woman  it  to  be  esteemed 
an  indivtdval*  one  of  (he  two  equal  units  of  humanity,  to  count  one  the  whole  world 
over,  aiid  to  potMia  and  excrdte  the  rights  of  'life,  liberty  and  the  pomiit  of  hiq»pincn.'  " 
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that  day  we  hav€  gone  forward  pressing  our  daims  on  Congress. 
Denied  in  the  construction  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments we  have  been  trying  for  a  Sixteenth  Amendment.  We  have 
gained  so  much  as  a  special  conimittee,  who  hear  our  arLnimcnts 
and  have  four  times  reported  in  our  favor;  Senator  Hoar,  chairman 
in  1879,  Senator  Lapham  in  1882,  Senator  Pahner  in  1884,  and 
Senator  Blair  in  1886.  This  is  the  bill  which  is  pending  now.  We 
are  not  asking  Congress  to  enfranchise  us,  becanse  it  does  not  pos* 
sess  that  power.  We  are  asking  it  to  submit  a  proposition  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  L^^latures. 

Mrs.  Stanton's  letter  said  in  part: 

For  half  a  century  we  have  tried  appeals,  petitions,  argaments» 
with  thrilling  quotations  from  our  greatest  jurists  and  statesmen* 

and  lol  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1887,  ^^^t  answer  we  can  wring 
from  Senators  Brown  and  Cockrell,  in  the  shape  of  a  minority  re- 
port, is  a  "chimney  comer  letter"  written  by  a  woman  icnorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  republican  government,  which,  iliey  say,  gives 
a  better  statement  of  the  whole  question  than  they  are  capable  of 
producing.  Verily  this  is  a  new  departure  in  congressional  pro- 
ceedings f  Though  a  woman  has  not  sufficient  capacity  to  vote,  yet 
she  has  superior  capacity  to  her  representatives  in  drawing  up  a 
minority  report.    .    .  . 

Rut  if  Senators  Cockrell  and  Brown  hope  to  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion by  remanding  us  to  "the  chimney  corner"  we  trust  their  constit- 
uents will  send  them  to  keep  us  company,  that  they  may  enliven  our 
retirement  and  make  us  satisfied  'in  the  sphere  where  the  Creator 
intended  we  should  be'  by  daily  intoning  for  us  their  inspired  minor- 
ity report. 

The  one  pleasant  feature  in  this  oric^innl  (loriiment  is  the  harmony 
between  ihe  views  of  these  pfentlenien  and  their  Creator.  The  only 
drawback  lo  our  faith  in  their  knowledi^e  of  what  exists  in  the 
Divine  mind,  is  in  the  fact  that  they  can  not  tell  us  when,  where  and 
how  they  interviewed  Jehovah.  I  have  always  found  that  when  men 
have  exhausted  their  own  resources,  they  fall  back  on  "the  inten- 
tions of  the  Creator."  But  their  platitudes  have  ceased  to  have  any 
influence  with  those  women  who  believe  they  have  the  same  facili- 
ties for  communication  with  the  Divine  mind  as  men  have. 

The  ris^ht  and  liability  to  be  called  on  to  fijErht.  if  we  vote,  as  con- 
tinually emphasized  by  our  opponents,  is  one  of  the  e;-reatest  barriers 
m  our  way.  Tf  all  the  heroic  deeds  of  women  recorded  in  history 
and  our  daily  journals,  and  the  active  virtues  so  forcibly  illustrated 
in  domestic  life,  have  not  yet  convinced  our  opponents  that  women 
are  possessed  of  superior  fighting  qualities,  the  sex  may  feel  called 
upon  in  the  near  future  to  give  some  further  illustrations  of  their 
prowess.  Of  one  thine:  they  may  be  assured,  that  the  next  srcnera- 
tion  will  not  argue  the  question  of  woman's  ri,e:hts  with  the  infinite 
patience  we  have  had  for  half  a  century,  and  to  so  little  purpose. 
Vol.  IV  WOM.  Suf,-8 
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To  emancipate  woman  from  the  fourfold  bondag^e  she  has  so  long 
suffered  in  the  State,  the  church,  the  home  and  the  world  of  work, 
harder  battles  than  we  have  yet  fought  are  still  before  us. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hallowell  Miller  (Md.)  paid  a  beautiful  tribute 

to  Miss  Anthony,  "the  Sir  Galahad  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail," 

and  closed  with  an  eloquent  prophecy  of  future  success.  Mrs. 
Lillie  Devereux  Blake  (N.  Y.)  gave  a  clever  satire  on  The  Rights 
of  Men,  which  was  very  imperfectly  reported. 

•   .  .   Surely  it  is  time  that  some  one  on  this  platform  should 

say  something  for  this  half  of  humanity,  which  we  really  must  con- 
fess after  all  is  an  important  half.  Oupfht  we  not  admit  that  men 
have  wrongs  to  complain  of?  Are  they  not  constantly  declaring 
themselves  our  slaves?  Ts  it  not  a  well  known  fact,  conceded  even 
here,  that  women  sliiiie  iii  all  the  LiiiLs  of  the  rainbow  while  men 
must  wear  only  costumes  of  dull  brown  and  somber  black?  Nor  is 
this  because  men  do  not  like  bright  colors,  for  never  a  belle  in  all 
the  sheen  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls  looks  half  so  happily  proud 
as  does  a  man  when  he  has  on  a  uniform,  or  struts  in  a  political  pro- 
cession with  a  white  hat  on  his  head,  a  red  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole 
and  a  little  cane  in  his  hand. 

Then,  too,  have  not  men,  poor  fellows,  had  to  do  all  the  talking 
since  the  world  began?  Have  we  not  heretofore  been  the  silent 
sex?  Even  to-day  a  thousand  men  speak  from  pulpit  and  platform 
where  one  woman  uplifts  her  voice. 

But  let  us  pass  to  other  and  more  important  rights  which  have 
been  deniefl  to  man  in  the  past.  The  first  right  that  any  man  ought 
to  be  allowed — a  rip^ht  paramount  to  all  others — is  the  rie^ht  to  a 
wife.  Rut  look  how  even  in  this  matter  he  has  been  hardly  dealt 
with.  Has  he  had  just  standards  set  before  him  as  to  what  a  wife 
should  be?  No,  but  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  weak 
woman,  the  dependent  woman,  is  the  one  to  be  desired.   .   .  . 

Look  again  at  the  unhappy  mess  into  which  man  all  by  himself 
has  brouu:ht  politics  and  public  affairs.  Ts  it  not  too  bad  to  leave 
him  longer  alone  in  his  misery?  Like  the  naughty  boy  who  has 
broken  and  destroyed  his  toys,  who  needs  mamma  to  help  him  mend 
liiem,  and  perhaps  also  to  administer  to  him  such  wholesome  disci- 
pline as  Solomon  himself  has  advised — ^so  does  man  need  woman  to 
come  to  his  rescue.  Look  what  politics  is  now.  Who  to-day  can 
tell  the  difference  between  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican?  Even  a 
Mugwump  is  becoming  a  doubtful  being  

Do  not  these  wrongs  which  men  suffer  appeal  to  our  tendere^t 
svmpathies?  Is  it  nnt  evident  that  the  poor  fellows  can't  go  on 
alone  much  longer,  that  it  is  hi0i  time  we  should  take  the  boys  in 
hand  and  show  them  what  a  correct  government  really  is  ? 

There  is  another  question  which  deserves  our  gravest  considera- 
tion. Man  sinks  or  rises  with  woman ;  if  she  is  degraded  he  is 
tempted  to  vice ;  if  she  Is  oppressed  he  is  brutalized.  What  is  the 
indiistrialconditionof  women  to-day?  .  •  •  « 
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In  behalf  of  the  sons»  the  brothers  and  the  husbands  of  these 
wage-earninf^  women  we  ask  for  that  political  power  which  alone 
will  insure  equality  of  pay  without  regard  to  sex.  For  the  sake  of 
man's  redemption  antl  morality  we  demand  tliat  tliis  injustice 
shall  cease,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  woman  to  be  half-starved  and 
man  not  dwarfed ;  for  many  women  to  be  degraded  and  all  men's 
lives  pure ;  for  women  to  be  fallen  and  no  man  lost. 

We  all  know  that  man  himself  has  been  most  willing  to  grant  to 
women  every  rig-ht,  ever}'  opportunity.  If  he  has  hesitaterl  it  has 
been  rather  from  love  and  admiration  of  woman  than  from  any 
tyrannical  desire  of  oppression.  He  has  said  that  women  must  not 
vote  because  they  can  not  perform  military  duty.  Can  they  not 
serve  the  nation  as  well  as  those  men,  who  during  the  last  war 
sent  substitutes  and  to-day  hold  the  highest  places  in  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  But  we  ask  one  question :  Which  every  year  does  most 
for  the  State,  the  soldier  or  the  mother  who  risks  her  life  not 
to  destroy  other  life  but  to  create  it?  Of  the  two  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  disfranchise  the  soldiers  and  enfranchise  the  mothers.  For 
much  as  the  nation  owes  to  the  soldiers,  she  owes  far  more  to  the 
mothers  who  in  endless  martyrdom  make  the  nation  a  possibil- 
ity.  .   .  . 

Man  deserves  that  we  should  consider  his  present  unhappy  con- 
dition. In  all  ages  he  has  proved  his  reverence  for  woman  by  em- 
bodying ever}'  virtue  in  fenmle  form,  and  ha'^  left  none  for  himself. 
Truth  and  chastit\ .  mercy  and  peace,  ciiai  ity  and  justice,  all  are  rep- 
resented as  feminine,  and  lately,  n^^  a  jjruof  of  his  devotion,  he  has 
erected  at  the  entrance  to  tlie  harbor  of  our  greatest  metropolis  a 
statue  of  liberty  and  this  too  is  represented  as  a  woman.  .  .  • 
And  so  we  hail  the  men,  liberty  enlightening  a  world  where  woman 
and  man  shaU  alike  be  free. 

One  interesting  address  followed  anotlier  throughout  the  con- 
vention, presenting  the  question  of  suffrage  for  women  with 
appeal,  hiunor,  logic,  statistics  and  every  variety  of  argument. 

Mrs.  Harriette  Robinson  Shattuck  (Mass.)  presented  in  strik- 
ing oontrast  The  Women  Who  Ask  and  the  Women  Who  Ob- 
ject. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert  in  a  fine  address  told  of 
Our  Motherless  Government.  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker 
( (^nnn. )  gave  for  the  first  time  her  masterly  speech.  The  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Women  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
so  widely  circulated  in  pamphlet  form,  and  which  closed  with  this 
^peroration: 

There  are  those  who  say  we  have  too  many  voters  already.  No, 
we  have  not  too  many.  On  the  contrary,  to  take  away  the  ballot 
even  from  the  ignorant  and  perverse  is  to  invite  discontent,  social 
disturbance,  and  crime.  The  restraints  and  benedictions  of  this  lit- 
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tie  white  symbol  are  so  silent  and  so  gentle,  so  atmosplien'c,  so  like 
the  snow-flakes  that  come  down  to  guard  the  slumbering  forces  of 
the  earth  and  prepare  them  for  springing  into  bud,  blossom,  and 
fruit  in  due  season,  that  few  recognize  the  divine  aiciieiiiy,  aiid 
many  impatient  aouls  are  saying  we  are  on  the  wrong  path — the  Otd 
World  was  right — the  government  of  the  few  is  safe ;  the  wise,  the 
rich,  should  rule;  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  should  serve.  But  God, 
sittin;::  between  the  eternities,  has  said  otherwise,  and  we  of  this 
land  are  foreordained  to  prove  His  word  just  and  trnc.  And  we 
will  prove  it  by  inviting  every  newcomer  to  our  shore  to  '^hurc  our 
liberties  so  dearly  bought  and  our  responsibilities  now  grown  so 
heavy  that  the  shoulders  which  bear  them  are  staggering  tmder  their 
weight ;  that  by  the  joys  of  freedom  and  the  burdens  of  responsibil- 
ity they,  with  us,  may  grow  into  the  stature  of  perfect  men,  and  our 
country  realize  at  last  the  dreams  of  the  great  souls  who,  ''appealing 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  \vT»rld  for  the  rectitude  of  their  inten- 
tions," did  "ordain  and  establish  the  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America" — the  grandest  charter  of  human  rights  that  the 
world  has  yet  conceived. 

In  an  impassioned  address  Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell 
(N.  Y. )  contrasted  The  Present  and  the  F^st,  saying : 

The  destiny  of  the  world  to-day  lies  in  the  hearts  and  brains  of  her 
women.  The  world  can  not  travel  upward  faster  than  the  feet  of 
her  women  are  climbing  the  paths  of  progress.  Put  us  back  if  you 
can ;  veil  us  in  harems ;  make  us  beasts  of  burden ;  take  from  us  all 
knowledge;  teach  us  we  are  only  material;  and  humanity  will  go 
back  to  the  dark  ages.  The  nineteenth  century  is  closing  over  a 
worid  arising  from  bondage.  It  is  the  grandest,  sublimest  specta- 
cle ever  beheld.  Tlie  world  has  seen  and  is  still  looking  at  the  lumi- 
nous wntniL;  in  the  heavens — '*The  truth  shall  make  you  free" — and 
for  the  first  time  is  gathering  to  itself  the  true  significance  of  liberty. 
All  the  progress  of  these  years  has  not  come  easily  or  from  con- 
servatism, but  from  the  persistent  efforts  of  enthusiastic  radicals, 
men  and  women  with  ideas  in  their  heads  and  courage  in  their 
hearts  to  make  them  practical. 

Ever  since  woman  took  her  life  in  her  own  hands,  ever  since  she 
began  to  think  for  herself,  the  dawning  of  a  gjeat  light  ha-^  flooded 
the  world.  We  are  the  mothers  of  men.  Show  me  the  nioiliers  of 
a  country  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  sons.  If  men  would  ever  rise 
above  their  sensuality  and  materialism,  they  must  have  mothers 
whose  pvtre  souls,  brave  hearts  and  clear  intellects  have  touched 
them  deeply  before  their  birth  and  equipped  them  for  the  journey  of 
life  

It  is  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  starlight  is 
clearer  than  the  morning  of  its  evi-;tence.  I  look  back  and  see  in 
each  year  improvement  and  advancement.  T  sec  woman  gathering 
up  her  soul  and  i)ersonality  and  claiming  them  as  her  own  against 
all  odds  and  the  world.    I  see  her  asking  that  this  personality  may 
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be  impressed  upon  her  nation.  I  see  her  speaking  her  soul  from 
platforms,  preaching  in  pulpits  of  a  life  of  which  this  is  the  shadow. 
I  see  her  pleading  before  coarts*  using  her  brains  to  solve  the  knotty 
questions  of  the  law.  Woman's  sphere  iS  the  wide  world,  her  scep- 
tre the  mind  that  God  has  p:iven  her,  her  kingdom  the  largest  place 
that  she  ha?  the  hrnin?  to  fill  and  the  will  to  hold.  So  is  woman  in- 
fluencmg  the  world,  and  as  her  spliere  widens  the  world  jjjow?  bet- 
ter. With  the  freedom  she  now  has,  see  how  she  is  arousing  the 
public  conscience  on  ail  questions  of  right.    .    .  . 

What  is  conservatism  ?  It  is  the  dying  faith  of  a  closing  century. 
What  is  lanatidsm?  It  is  the  dawning  light  of  a  new  era.  Yes, 
a  new  era  will  dawn  with  the  twentieth  century.  I  look  to  that 
time  and  see  woman  the  redeeming  power  of  the  world* 

Mrs.  Pearson  of  Nottingham  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the 
progress  of  suffrage  in  England  and  the  work  of  the  Primrose 
League ;  Madame  Clara  Neymann  ( N.  Y. )  made  a  scholarly  ad- 
dress entitled  Skeptics  and  Skepticism;  Mrs.  Qara  Bewick  Colby 
(Neb.),  the  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen  of  Washmgtoci  City  and  Miss 
Phoebe  W.  Couzins  (Mo.)  were  among  the  speakers.  Delegate 
Joseph  M.  Carey  ( Wy. )  said  in  the  course  of  his  address : 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  right  of  suffrage  was  given  to  the  women 
of  Wyoming.  Women  have  voted  as  universally  and  as  conscien- 
tiously as  men.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  voting  for  women  and  of 
being  voted  for  by  them.  There  are  not  three  per  cent,  of  women  old 
enou|^  who  do  not  vote  in  every  part  of  the  Territory.  In  intelli- 
gence, beauty,  grace,  in  perfection  of  home  and  social  duties,  the 
women  of  Wyoming  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
State.  I  have  been  asked  if  they  neglect  home  affairs  on  account  of 
politics.  T  hnve  never  kno^\Ti  an  instance  of  this.  T  hnve  never 
known  a  contr  oversy  to  arise  from  the  wives  voting  differently  from 
their  husbands,  which  they  often  do.  If  women  could  vote  in  the 
States  to-day  they  would  vote  as  wisely  as  men.    .    .  , 

I  will  say  to  woman's  credit  she  has  not  sought  office,  she  is  not 
a  natural  office-seeker,  but  she  desires  to  vote,  has  preferences  and 
exercises  her  rights.  The  superintendents  in  nearly  all  the  coun- 
ties are  women.  They  have  taken  a  deep  intere;st  in  school  mntters 
and  as  a  rnle  they  control  school  meetings.  Three-fourths  of  the 
voters  present  at  these  are  women.  In  Cheyenne  they  alone  seem 
to  have  the  time  to  attend.  Give  woman  this  right  to  vote  and  she 
will  make  out  of  the  boys  men  more  capable  of  exercising  it.  I 
have  seen  the  results  and  am  satisfied  that  every  woman  should  have 
the  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Carey  sat  on  the  platform  ^\  ith  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs. 
Hooker  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  convention.  The 
eloquent  address  of  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  (Ind.)  on  The  Con- 
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ditions  of  Liberty  attracted  special  attention.  Mrs.  Caroline 
Gilkey  Rogers  (N.  Y.)  proved  in  an  original  manner  that  There 
is  Nothing  New  under  the  Sun.  In  a  statesmanlike  paper  Mrs. 
Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  ( N.  Y.)  set  forth  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  secure  to  woman  her  right  to  the  ballot : 

To  protect  all  citizens  in  the  use  of  the  ballot  by  national  nmbor- 
ity  is  not  to  deprive  the  States  of  the  ri^ht  of  local  self-i^oveniinciU. 
When  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  been  elected  as  a  State's  Rights 
man,  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government,  that  as- 
sertion, carried  out  as  it  was,  did  not  deprive  States  of  their  power 
of  self-government.  Neither  did  the  Reconstruction  Acts  nor  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  nnd  Fiftt^entb  Amendments.  Yet  in 
many  ways  it  is  proved  that  States  arc  not  sovereign.  Besides 
their  inability  to  coin  money,  to  declare  peace  and  war,  they  are 
proved  by  their  own  acts  not  even  to  be  self-protective.  If  women 
as  individuals,  as  one-half  of  the  people,  call  upon  the  nation  for 
protection,  they  are  doing  no  more  nor  less  than  so-called  sovereign 
States  themselves  do.  National  aid  has  been  frequently  asked  to 
preserve  peace,  or  to  insure  that  protection  found  impossible  under 
mere  local  or  State  authority.    .    .  . 

In  ratifying  an  amendment  .States  become  factors  in  the  nation, 
the  same  as  by  the  acts  of  their  representatives  and  senators  in  Con- 
gress. A  law  created  by  themselves  in  this  way  can  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  their  local  rights  of  self-government ;  because  in  helping 
enact  these  laws,  either  through  congressional  action,  or  by  legisla- 
tive ratification  of  amendments,  each  State  has  arisen  above  and  be- 
yond itself  into  a  hit^her  national  realm. 

The  one  right  above  all  others  which  is  not  local  is  the  right  of 
self-government.  That  right  beinc^  tlie  corner  stone  on  whix:h  tlie 
nation  was  founded,  is  a  strictly  national  righi.  It  is  not  local,  it  is 
not  State.  .  .  . 

It  does  not  matter  by  what  instrumentality — ^whether  by  State 
constitution  or  by  statute  law — woman  has  been  deprived  of  her  na- 
tional right  of  self-i^ovcrnmcnt,  it  is  none  the  less  the  duty  of 
Conirrcss  to  protect  her  in  regaininL;  it.  Surely  her  right  to  govern 
herself  is  of  as  much  value  as  the  protection  of  property,  the  quell- 
ing of  riots,  the  destruction  or  establishment  of  banks,  the  guarding 
of  the  polls,  the  securing  of  a  free  ballot  for  the  colored  race  or 
the  taking  of  it  from  a  Mormon  voter. 

In  her  address  on  The  Work  of  Women,  Miss  Mary  F.  East- 
man (Mass.)  said:  "Men  say  the  work  of  the  State  is  theirs. 
The  State  is  the  people.  The  origin  of  government  is  simply 
that  two  men  call  in  a  third  for  umpire.   The  ideal  of  the  State 

is  q:radually  rising.  No  State  can  be  finer  in  its  type  of  govern- 
ment than  the  individuals  who  make  it.    We  enunciate  a  grand 
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principle,  then  we  are  timid  and  begin  restricting  its  application. 
We  are  a  nation  of  infidels  to  principle." 

The  leading  feature  of  the  last  evening  was  the  address  of  Mrs. 
Zerelda  G.  Wallace  (Ind.)  on  Woman's  Ballot  a  Necessity  for 
fhe  Pennanence  of  Free  Institutions.  A  Washington  paper 
said :  "As  she  stood  upon  the  platform,  holding  her  hearers  as 
in  her  hand,  she  looked  a  veritahle  queen  in  Israel  and  the  per- 
sonification of  womanly  dignity  and  lofty  bearing.  The  line 
of  her  argument  was  irresistible,  and  her  eloquence  and  pathos 
perfectly  bewildering.  Ruund  aiicT  round  of  applause  greeted 
her  as  she  poured  out  her  words  with  telling  effect  upon  the  great 
congregation  before  her,  who  were  evidently  in  perfect  accord 
with  her  earnest  and  womanly  utterances." 

An  imperfect  extract  from  a  newspaper  report  will  st^igest  the 
trend  of  her  argument: 

In  this  Nineteenth  annual  convention,  reviewing  what  these  nine- 
teen years  have  brought,  we  find  that  we  have  won  every  position  in 
the  field  of  argument  for  our  cause.  By  its  dignity  and  justice  we 
have  overcome  ridicule,  although  our  progress  has  been  impeded  by 

the  tyranny  of  custom  and  prejudice. 

I  will  ask  the  American  question  "will  it  pay"  to  enfranchise  the 
women  of  this  nation — I  will  not  sav  republic?  The  world  has 
never  been  blessed  with  a  republic.  Tliose  who  think  this  is  a  nar- 
row struggle  for  woman's  rights  have  never  conceived  the  height, 
length  and  breadth  of  this  momentous  question. 

The  purpose  of  divinity  is  enunciated  in  that  it  is  said  He  would 
create  humanity  in  His  image.  The  purpose  of  the  Creator  is  thnt 
the  two  are  to  have  dominion  ;  woman  is  included  in  the  original 
grant.  Free  she  must  be  before  you  yourselves  will  be  free.  The 
highest  form  of  development  is  to  govern  one's  self.  No  man  gov- 
erns himself  who  practices  injustice  to  another.  .   .  . 

We  have  passed  through  one  Gethsemane  because  of  our  refusal 
to  co-operate  with  the  Deity  in  His  purpose  to  establish  justice  and 
liberty  on  this  continent.  It  took  a  hundred  years  and  a  Civil  War 
to  evolve  the  principle  in  our  nation  that  all  men  were  created  free 
and  equal.  Will  it  require  another  century  and  another  Civil  War 
before  there  is  secured  to  hiunanity  the  God-given  inalienable  right 
to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?"  The  most  superfi- 
cial observer  can  see  elements  at  work,  a  confusion  of  forces,  that 
can  only  be  wiped  out  in  Ijlood,  unless  some  new,  unifying  power 
is  brought  into  Government.  No  class  was  ever  known  to  extend 
a  right  or  share  the  application  of  a  just  principle  as  long  as  it 
could  safely  retain  these  exclusively  for  itself. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  men.  They  are  grand  and  just  and 
noble  in  exact  proportion  as  their  spiritual  nature  is  exalted.  As 
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sure  as  you  live  down  low  to  the  animal  that  is  in  you,  will  the  ani- 
mal dominate  your  nature.  Woman  is  the  first  to  recoenize  the 
Divine.  When  God  was  incarnated  in  hiunanity,  when  the  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  born  of  a  woman,  the  arsenal  of  Heaven  was 
exhausted  to  redeem  the  race.   ,   .  . 

Woman  is  your  last  resource,  and  she  will  not  fail  yotu  I  have 
faith  that  humanity  is  to  be  pcrfprtcH.  Fxamine  the  record  for 
yourselves.  T  rlo  not  agree  with  the  view  of  some  of  our  divines. 
We  find  the  Creator  taking  a  survey,  and  man  is  the  only  creation 
he  finds  imperfect.  Therefore  a  helpmeet  is  created  for  him.  Ac- 
cording to  accepted  theology  the  first  thing  that  helpmeet  does  is  to 
precipitate  him  Into  sin.  I  have  nnbocmded  faith  in  the  plans  of 
God  and  in  His  ability  to  carry  them  out,  and  when  He  said  He 
would  make  a  helpmeet  I  believe  He  did  it,  and  that  Eve  helped 
Adam,  gave  him  an  impetus  toward  perfection,  instead  of  causins^^ 
him  to  fall.  Man  was  a  noble  animal  and  endowed  with  intellectual 
ability,  but  Eve  found  him  a  moral  infant  and  tried  to  teach  him  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  evil.  That  is  the  first  and  greatest 
good  which  comes  to  anybody,  and  Adam,  instead  of  falling  down 
when  he  ate  the  apple,  rose  up.  There  is  no  moral  or  spiritual 
growth  possible  without  being  able  to  discern  good  from  evil. 
Adam  was  an  animal  superior  to  all  others  that  preceded  him,  but  it 
needed  a  woman  to  quicken  his  spiritual  perceptions. 

Eve  having  taken  it  upon  herself  to  teach  man  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  evil,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  woman  to 
teach  man  to  choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil.  She  will  do  this 
if  she  has  freedom  of  opportunity. 

Man  has  been  given  schools  to  develop  btain  power,  and  I  do  not 
underrate  their  value.  He  has  nearly  entered  into  his  domain  as 
far  as  the  material  forces  are  concerned,  but  there  is  a  moral  and 
spiritual  element  in  humanity  which  eludes  his  prasp  in  practically 
everything  he  undertakes.  This  lack  of  the  moral  element  is  to-day 
our  greatest  danger.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  ballot  because  men  are 
tyrants,  but  because  God  has  made  us  the  conservators  of  the  race. 
To-day  we  are  queens  without  a  scepter ;  the  penalty  to  the  nation  is 
that  men  are  largely  indifferent  to  its  best  Interests  and  many  do  not 
vote.  Men  are  under  the  influence  of  \^•or^en  dnrinp;'  the  formative 
period  of  their  lives,  first  of  their  mothers,  then  of  women  teachers; 
how  can  they  do  otherwise  than  underestimate  the  value  of  citizen- 
ship? How  can  the  young  men  of  this  nation  be  inspired  w  'lih  a 
love  of  justice?  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  that  the  education  of  citi- 
zens is  given  over  to  women,  unless  these  teachers  have  themselves 
the  rights  of  citizens.  How  can  you  expect  such  women  as  have 
addressed  you  here  in  this  convention  to  teach  the  youth  to  honor  a 
Government  which  thus  dishonors  women? 

The  world  has  never  known  but  one  Susan  B.  Anthony.  God  and 
the  world  needed  her  and  God  gave  her  to  the  world  and  to  hu- 
manity. The  next  Statue  of  Liberty  will  have  her  features.  Of 
all  the  newspaper  criticisms  and  remarks  which  have  been  made 
about  her  I  read  one  the  other  day  which  exactly  suited  me ;  it  called 
her  "that  grand  old  champion  of  progress." 
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The  women  are  coming-  and  the  men  will  be  better  for  their  com- 
ing. Men  say  women  are  not  fit  to  govern  because  they  can  not 
fight.  When  men  live  upon  a  very  low  plane  so  there  is  only  one 
way  to  manage  them  and  that  is  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  that  is 
true.  It  probably  was  true  of  government  in  the  beginning,  but  we 
arc  to  grow  up  out  of  this  low  state. 

When  we  reach  the  highest  development,  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  will  govern.  That  women  can  and  do  govern  even  in  our 
present  undeveloped  condition  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  our  educators  are  women.  I  remember  when  it  used  to 
be  said,  "You  can  not  put  the  bm  and  girls  into  the  hands  of 
women,  because  they  can  not  thrash  them*"  To-day  brute  force  is 
almost  entirely  eliminated  from  our  schools.  That  women  should 
not  take  part  in  government  becat^se  thev  can  not  ficjht  was  probably 
true  in  ages  gone  by  when  governments  were  maintained  by  brute 
force,  but  it  does  not  obtain  in  a  government  ruled  by  public  opinion 
expressed  on  a  little  piece  of  paper.  Women  as  a  class  do  not  fight, 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  needed  to  introduce  into  government 
a  power  of  another  kind,  the  power  with  w  hich  women  govern  their 
children  and  their  husbands,  that  beautiful  law  of  love  which  is  to  be 
the  only  thing  that  remains  forever.    .    .  . 

Our  statesmen  are  doubting  the  success  of  self-government.  They 
say  universal  suffrage  is  a  failure,  forgetting  that  we  have  never 
had  universal  suffrage.  The  majority  of  the  race  has  never  ex^ 
pressed  its  sense  in  government.  We  are  a  living  falsehood  when 
we  compare  the  basic  principles  of  our  Government  with  things  as 
they  are  now.  It  is  becoming  a  common  expression,  "The  voice  of 
the  people  is  not  the  voice  of  God."  If  you  do  not  find  God  in  the 
voice  of  the  people  you  can  not  find  him  anywhere.  It  is  said, 
'Tower  inheres  in  the  people,"  and  the  nation  is  shorn  of  half  its 
power  for  progress  as  long  as  the  ballot  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
women. 

What  has  caused  heretofore  the  downfall  of  nations?  The  lack 
of  morality  in  goveniment.  It  will  eat  out  the  life  of  a  nation  as  it 
does  the  heart  of  an  individual.  This  question  of  woman  s  equal 
rights,  equal  duties,  equal  responsibilities,  is  the  greatest  which  has 
come  before  us.  The  destiny  of  the  whole  race  is  comprised  m  four 
things:  Religion,  education,  morals,  politics.  Woman  is  a  re- 
ligious being;  she  is  becoming  educated;  she  has  a  high  code  of 
morals;  she  will  yet  purify  politics. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  audience  this  thought,  that  every  man 
is  a  direct  factor  in  the  legislation  of  this  land.  Every  woman  is 
not  a  direct  factor,  but  yet  is  more  or  less  responsible  for  every  evil 
existing  in  the  community.  I  have  nothing  hut  pity  for  that  woman 
who  can*  fold  her  hands  and  say  she  has  all  the  rights  she  wants. 
How  can  she  think  of  the  great  problem  God  has  given  us  to  solve-* 
to  redeem  the  race  from  superstition  and  crime — nnd  not  want  to 
put  her  hand  to  the  wheel  of  progress  and  help  move  the  world  ? 

Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith  (Penn.)  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion at  the  closing  session. 
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Sixteen  States  were  represented  at  this  Nineteenth  convention, 
and  reports  were  sent  from  many  more.  Mrs.  Sewall,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  presented  a  comprehensive  report  of 
the  past  year's  work,  which  included  appeals  to  many  gatherings 
of  religious  bodies.  Conventions  had  been  held  in  each  congres- 
sional district  of  Kansas  and  Wisconsin.  She  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  completion  of  the  last  of  the  three  volumes  of  the 
History  of  Woman  Suffrage  by  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  Mrs.  Gage.  An  elaborate  plan  of  work  was  adopted  for  the 
coming  year,  which  included  the  placing  of  this  History  an  pub- 
lic libraries,  a  continuation  of  the  appeals  to  religious  assemblies, 
the  appointment  of  delegates  to  all  of  the  approaching  national 
political  conventions,  and  the  holding  by  each  vice-president  of  a 
series  of  convcnlioiL^  in  the  congressional  districts  of  her  State. 
It  was  especially  desired  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
the  enrollment  in  evLiy  State  of  the  women  who  want  to  vote, 
and  Mrs.  Colby  was  appointed  to  mature  a  suitable  plan. 

Among  the  extended  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following : 

Whereas,  For  the  first  time  a  vote  has  been  taken  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  an  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution 
enfranchising  women ;  and 

Whereas,  Neariy  one-third  of  the  Senators  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment ;  therefore, 

RcsoJTrd,  That  we  rejoice  in  this  evidence  that  our  demand  is 
forcing.  It  self  upon  the  attention  and  action  of  Congress,  and  that 
when  a  new  Congress  shall  have  assembled,  with  new  men  and  new 
ideas,  we  may  hope  to  change  this  minority  into  a  majority. 

Whereas,  The  Anti-Polygamy  bill  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Gmgress  provides  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  non-polygamous 
women  of  Utah  ;  and 

Wherf.as.  Tlie  women  thus  sought  to  be  disfranchised  have  been 
for  years  in  the  peaceable  exercise  of  the  ballot,  and  no  charc^e  is 
made  aganist  tlicni  of  any  crime  by  reason  of  which  they  should 
lose  their  vested  rights ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  association  recognizes  in  these  tneasures  a 
disregard  of  individual  rights  which  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
all;  since  to  establish  the  precedent  that  the  ballot  may  be  taken 
away  is  to  threaten  the  permanency  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  the  attention  of  the  working  womtn  f 
the  country  to  the  fact  that  a  disfranchised  class  is  always  an  up- 
pressed  class  and  that  only  through  the  protection  of  the  ballot  can 
they  secure  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  as  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  the 
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indorsement  of  woman  suffrage  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  national 
assembly,  and  by  the  National  Woman's  Qiristian  Temperance 
Union,  and  that  we  conj^^atulate  these  organizations  upon  their 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  woman  is  nec- 
essary for  tlieir  success. 

Resohed,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  our  beloved  president, 
in  the  recent  death  of  her  husband,  Henry  B.  Stanton ;  and  we  recall 
with  gratitude  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
sistent advocates  of  human  Uberty. 

Thanks  were  extended  to  the  United  States  Senators  who  voted 
for  a  Sixteenth  Amendment.  ^  A  committee  was  appointed,  Mrs. 
Blake,  chairman,  to  wait  upon  President  Grover  Cleveland  and 
protest  against  the  threatened  disfranchising  of  the  women  of 
Washington  Territory ;  also  to  secure  a  hearing  before  the  proper 
congressional  committee  in  reference  to  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Bill, 
which  proposed  to  disfranchise  both  the  Gentile  and  Mormon 
women  of  Utah.  The  usual  large  number  of  letters  were  re- 
ceived.* 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  ex-United  States  Treas- 
urer F.  E.  Spinner,  the  first  official  to  employ  women : 

I  am  eighty-ftve  years  old,  and  I  can  no  longer  look  forward  for 

future  earthly  happiness.  All  my  joys  are  now  retrospective,  and 
in  the  long  vista  of  years  that  T  constantly  look  back  upon,  there  is 
no  time  that  affords  me  more  pleasure  than  that  when  I  was  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  I  was  instrumental  in 
introducing  women  to  employment  in  the  offices  of  the  Government, 
gives  me  more  real  satisfaction  than  all  the  other  deeds  of  my  life. 

A  committee  consisting  of  the  national  board  and  chairman  nf 
the  executive  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  great 
international  meeting  the  next  year, 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  convention  a  vote  on  woman  suf- 
frage was  taken  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter;  at  its  close  a  telegram  was  received  that  a 
Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  had  been  passed  by  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture; and  its  members  separated  with  the  consciousness  that  two 
distinctly  progressive  steps  had  been  taken. 

•Among  the  writers  were  Harriot  Stanton  B!atch  of  England,  the  Rev.  Frederick  A. 
Hinckley.  Philadelphia;  Prudence  Crandall  Philleo  (Kan.);  Mary  V.  Cowgill.  Mary  J. 
Coggcahall,  editor  SUmdard,  <Ia.);  Belva  A.  Lockwood  (D.  C);  General  and 

Mrs.  Rufus  Saxton,  Sallie  CTay  Bennett  (Ky.):  Alice  M.  Pickler  (Dak.);  Sarah  R. 
Langdon  Williams.  Sarah  M.  Perkins  (O.);  Mx.  and  Mrs.  McClting  (Teim.};  telegram 
^Bacd  hf  Enacline  B.  Wdl*  and  a  long  liat  of  namca  from  tJtah. 
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INTBRNATIOKAL  COUNCIL  09  WOMEN — HBAKING  OF  1888, 

The  year  1888  is  distinguished  for  the  largest  and  most  repre- 
sentative woman's  convention  held  up  to  that  time — the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women,  which  met  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  25.  continuing  until  April  i.  The  origin  of  this  great 
body  is  briefly  stated  in  the  ofhcial  report  as  follows :  ''Visiting 
'  England  and  France  in  1882,  Mrs.  Stanton  conceived  the  idea 
of  an  International  Council  of  Women  interested  in  the  movement 
for  suffrage^  and  pressed  its  consideration  on  the  leading  re- 
formers in  those  countries.  A  few  accepted  the  idea,  and  when 
Miss  Anthony  arrived  in  England  early  the  following  year,  they 
discussed  the  question  fully  with  each  other,  and  seeing  that  such 
a  convention  was  both  advisable  and  practicable,  they  resolved 
to  call  it  in  the  near  future.  On  the  eve  of  tlieir  departure,  at  a 
reception  given  them  in  Liverpool,  the  subject  was  presented  and 
favorably  received.  Among  the  guests  were  .Priscilla  Bright 
McLaren,  Margaret  Bright  Lucas,  Alice  Scatcherd  and  Margaret 
R  Parker.  The  initiative  steps  for  an  International  Council  were 
then  taken  and  a  committee  of  correspondence  appointed.* 

"When  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  returned  to  America 
it  was  decided,  in  consultation  with  friends,  to  celebrate  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  by  calling  an 

*  The  following  report  w$m  pmputd  by  Mrs.  Parker:  At  a  larRc  and  influential  gather- 
ing of  the  friends  of  woman  siiffraRC,  at  Parlianjcnt  Terrace,  Liverpool,  November  i6, 
1883,  convened  by  E.  Whittle,  M,  D.,  to  meet  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  prior  to 
dwir  retnni  to  AnMriea,  •  rcMrtutkm  tnt  profMMd  by  Mrs.  Pferlcer  of  Penketh,  McandMl 
by  Mrs.  McLaren  of  Edinburgh,  and  unanimously  passed:  "Rtcoj^nizinK  that  union  is 
strength  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  women  all  over  the  world  should  unite  in  the 
just  dcDMnd  for  tiheir  political  eafrancliiMnitnt:  therefore 

"Rtsol;  t-J.    That   we   do  here   appoint  a  committee  «f  C0rT€ip0lld<nBe>  pttpUftOty  tO 
forming  an  International  Woman  Suffrage  Aaaociation. 
"Resolved.  That  the  earamittoe  oonaiit  of  the  fotlowiiic  friendt,  with  power  to  add  to 

tibeir  number. 

"For  the  American  Center— Xlrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Miss  Rachel  G.  Foster.  For  Foreign  Centers — (An  extended  committee  was  named  of 
piwiiociit  pcnona  in  GfCM  Briltia,  Irdaad  tad  Fimca).* 
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International  Council.  At  its  nineteenth  annual  convention,  Jan-  • 
uary,  1887,  the  National  Suffrage  Association  had  resolved  to 
assume  the  entire  responsibility  and  to  extend  the  invitation  to 
all  associations  of  women  in  the  trades,  professions  and  teforms, 
as  well  as  those  advocating  political  rights.  The  herculean  task 
of  maldi^  all  the  necessary  arrangements  feh  chiefly  on  Miss 
Anthony,  Miss  Rachel  G.  Foster  (Avery)  and  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sewall,  as  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Spofford  were  in  Europe.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  thought,  anxiety,  time  and  force  expended, 
we  can  appreciate  in  some  measure  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking by  its  financial  cost  of  nearly  $12,000. 

"This  was  the  first  attempt  to  convene  an  international  body  of 
women  and  its  conception  would  have  been  possible  only  with 
those  to  whom  the  whole  cause  of  woman  is  indebted  for  its  most 
daring  and.  important  innovatioiis.  The  call  for  this  meeting 
was  issued  in  June,  1887 : 

« 

The  first  public  demand  for  equal  educational,  industrial,  profes- 
sional and  political  rights  for  women  was  made  in  a  convention  held 
at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  in  the  year  1848. 
^  To  celebrate  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  this  event,  an  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women  will  be  convened  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  in  Albaugh's  opera 
house,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  March  25,  1888. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  far-reaching  influence  of  such 
a  Coimcil.  An  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  great  questions  now 
agitating  the  world  will  rouse  women  to  new  tiiought,  will  intensify 
their  love  of  liberty  and  will  give  them  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
power  of  combinadoD. 

However  the  governments,  religions,  laws  and  customs  of  nations 
mav  differ,  all  are  apjced  on  one  point,  namely:  man's  sovereignty 
in  the  State,  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Home.  In  an  International 
Council  women  may  hope  to  devise  new  and  more  effective  methods 
for  securing  in  these  three  institutions  the  equality  and  justice  which 
tiiey  have  so  long  and  so  earnestly  sought.  Such  a  G>uncil  will 
impress  the  important  lesson  that  the  position  of  women  anywhere 
affects  their  position  everywhere.  Much  is  said  of  universal  broth- 
erhood, but  for  weal  or  woe,  more  subtle  and  more  binding  is  uni- 
versal sisterhood. 

Women  recognizing  the  disparitv  between  their  achievements  and 
their  tabors,  wfll  no  doubt  agree  that  they  have  been  trammeled  by 
their  political  subordination.  Those  active  in  great  philanthropic 
enterprises  sooner  or  later  realize  that,  so  lonir  as  women  are  not 
acknowledged  to  be  the  political  equals  of  men,  their  judgment  on 
political  questions  will  have  but  little  weight. 
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It  is.  however,  neither  intended  nor  desired  that  discussions  in  the 
International  Council  shall  be  limited  to  questions  touching  the  po- 
litical rights  of  women.  Formal  invitations  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  will  be  issued  to  representative  organizatiofis  in 
every  department  of  woman's  work.  Literary  Qubs,  Art  Unions. 
Temperance  Unions,  Labor  Leagues,  Missionary,  Peace  and  Moral 
Purity  Societies,  Charitable,  Professional,  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Associations  will  thus  be  offered  equal  opportiinitv  witli  Suf- 
frage Societies  to  be  represented  in  what  should  be  the  ablest  and 
most  imposing  body  of  women  ever  assembled. 

The  Uouncil  will  continue  eight  days,  and  its  sixteen  public  ses- 
sions will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  reporting  the  various  phases 
of  woman's  work  and  progress  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  during^  the 
past  forty  years.  It  is  hoped  that  all  friends  of  the  advancement  o£ 
women  will  lend  their  support  to  this  undertaking. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association : 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  President. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  First  Vice-Ftes. 

Matilda  JosLYN  Gage,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Rachel  G,  Foster,  Corresponding  Scc'y. 

Ellen  H.  Sheldon,  Recording  Sec'y. 

Jane  H.  Spofford,  Treasurer. 

May  WiUGHT  Sewall,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. 

"All  of  the  intervening  niuiulis  irciiii  June  until  the  next  March 
were  spent  in  the  extensive  preparations  necessary  to  the  success 
of  a  convention  which  proposed  to  assemble  delegates  and  speak- 
ers from  many  parts  of  the  world.  As  the  funds  had  to  he  raised 
wholly  hy  private  suhscription,  no  bureau  with  an  expensive 
pay-roll  was  established  but  the  entire  burden  was  carried  by  a 
few  individuals,  who  contributed  their  services."* 

•There  were  printcJ  and  distributed  by  mail  10,000  Calls  (four  pajfcs  each);  10,000 
Appeals  (two  pages  each);  sketches  were  prepared  of  the  lives  and  work  of  a  nuiabcf 
of  the  ddegates  and  circulated  hy  means  of  m  Preaa  Committee  of  orer  ninety  persooa 
in  variuus  cities  of  many  States.  On  March  10,  the  first  edition  (5,000)  of  the  sixteen- 
page  program  was  issued;  this  was  followed  by  five  other  editions  of  5,000  each  and  a 
final  tevent]!  editiati  of  y.oeo  copies.  Each  edition  required  reriawm  aiui  tite  introdue- 
tion  of  alterations  made  necessary  by  changing  conditionii.  Tlicre  were  written  in 
connection  with  the  preparations  about  4,000  letters.  Including  those  concerning  rail- 
road rates,  tkere  were  not  leas  than  10,000  more  eirealari  of  Tarious  Idnda  printed  and 
diatrihuted.  A  low  estimate  of  the  nvm  ' i  :  of  pages  thus  issued  (circulars,  calls,  pro- 
grams,  etc.)  giveg  672.000.  During  the  week  of  the  Council  and  the  following  con- 
vention of  the  N.  W.  S.  A.,  the  Woman's  Tribune  was  published  by  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick 
OeHhj  eight  timca  (fottr  dayi  aixtccn  pagci.  four  day*  twelve  pag«a),  tite  daily  edition 
averaging  12.500  copies. 

The  receipts  from  contributions  and  memberships  were  in  round  numbers  $5,000; 
frcnn  sale  of  seats  and  boxes  at  opera^hooac  f s*ooo,  and  from  sale  of  daily  IVamtm't 
Tribune,  phot.i^jrapbs  and  b.Tdtre«:,  collections,  advertisement"!,  etc..  $1,500.  mi^invr  a 
total  of  nearly  $12,000.  The  largest  sums  were  from  Julia  T.  Foster,  $400;  Elizabeth 
Thom(»on.  $250;  Mrs.  Lcland  Stanford,  $200;  Rachel  G.  Foster,  $soo;  and  |ioo  each 
from  Addine  Themaon*  Ellen  Clark  Swvnt,  Enuna  J.  Bartol,  Margirei  Ciise>  Sarah 
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Fifty-three  organizations  of  women,  national  in  character,  of 

a  religious,  patriotic,  charitable,  reform,  literary  and  political 
nature,  were  represented  on  the  platform  by  eiglity  speakers  and 
forty-nine  deleg^ates,  from  England,  Ireland,  France,  Nor- 
way»  Denmark,  Finland,  India,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  Education,  Philanthropies, 
Temperance,  Industries,  Professions,  Organizations,  Social 
Purity,  Legal,  Political  and  Religious  Ginditions.  While  no  re- 
striction was  placed  upon  the  fullest  expression  of  the  most  widely 
divergent  views  uf>on  these  vital  questions  of  the  age,  the  sessions, 
both  executive  and  public,  were  absolutely  without  friction. 

A  complete  stenographic  report  of  these  fifty-three  meetings 
was  transcribed  and  furnished  to  the  press  by  a  thoroughly  or- 
ganized corps  of  women  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  F. 
Seymour  of  New  York  City,  an  unexcelled  if  not  an  unparalleled 
feat*  The  management  of  the  Council  by  the  difFerent  commit- 
tees was  perfect  in  every  detail,  and  the  eight  days'  proceedings 
passed  without  a  break,  a  jar  or  an  unpleasant  circumstance. 

Saturday  evening,  March  23,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spofford,  of  the 
Rtggs  I  iDiTse,  gave  a  reception  to  enable  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton to  meet  the  distinguished  speakers  and  delegates.  The  large 
parlors  were  thrown  open  and  finally  the  big  dining-room,  but  the 
throng  was  so  dense  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  move  from 
one  room  to  another. 

President  and  Mrs.  Grover  Qeveland  received  the  Council  Fri- 
day afternoon.  Monday  evening  a  reception  was  given  by  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Palmer  of  Michigan,  for  which  eight 
Inmdred  invitations  were  sent  to  foreign  legations,  prominent 
olhcials  and  the  members  of  the  Council.  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Leland  Stanford  opened  their  elegant  home  on  Tuesday  after- 

Knox  Goodridi,  Manr  Hamlltoii  Wflliimi,  Loejr  Window  Curtis,  Ifiiy  Gray  Dow,  Juie 

S.  Richards.  HeorKe  W.  Childs  and  Henry  C.  Parsons.  The  cost  of  tlie  Tn'  iiii/>  riming, 
•tenographic  report,  maaling,  etc.)  was  over  I3.600;  hall  rent,  |i.8oo.  When  one  con- 
Men  tiie  cntertafntnent  of  10  mur  oficers,  speakers  and  ddegates,  printing,  postage,  tiie 
salary  of  one  clerV  for  a  year  (whose  boa:  !  w^a  a  contribution  from  Miss  Addine 
Thomson  and  Miss  Julia  Foster  of  Philadelphia),  and  the  thousand  et  ceteras  of  such  a 
meeting,  the  total  cost  of  about  $12,000  is  not  surprising.  An  international  convention  of 
am*  bdd  in  Wadunston  witiiin  tiic  year,  cost  in  nmnd  munbcra  $50,000. 

•  After  the  Council  Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss  Anthony  and  Miss  Foster  remained  in  Wash- 
ington for  six  weeks  preparing  a  complete  report  of  the  addresses  and  proceedings  wbidi 
filled  nearly  500  pages.  Five  fbonttad  otwfaes  of  tiicae  were  printed,  a  iafye  nnmbcr  of 
ivUdi  wora  placed  In  tiw  public  libraries  of  tiie  United  State*  and  foreign  cooatriegi 
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noon  in  honor  of  the  pioneers  in  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
In  addition  to  these  many  special  entertainments  were  given  for 
the  women  lawyersi,  phjrsicians,  ministers*  collegiate  almnnac^ 
etc.,  and  those  of  a  semi-fMivate  nature  were  far  too  numerous 

for  mention. 

Albaugh's  Opera  House  was  crowded  to  its  capacity  at  all  of 
the  sixteen  sessions.  ReHgious  services  were  held  on  both  Sun- 
days, conducted  entirely  by  women  representing  many  different 
creeds.  Some  of  the  old-time  hymns  were  sung,  but  many  were 
from  modern  writers — Whittier.  Samuel  Longfellow.  John  W. 
Chadwick,  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert,  Jnlin  MWh  Dnnn,  etc. 
The  assisting  ministers  for  the  first  Sund^  v  were  the  Reverends 
Phebe  A.  Hanaford,  Ada  C.  Bowles,  Antoinette  Brown  Black- 
well,  Amanda  Deyo.  The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  gave  the 
sermon,  a  matchless  discourse  on  The  Heavenly  Vision. 

"Whereupon,  O,  King  Agrippa*  I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the 

h^venly  vision."    Acts,  xxviriQ. 

In  the  beauty  of  his  Oriental  home  the  Psalmist  caught  the 
vision  of  the  events  in  the  midst  of  which  you  and  I  are  living' 
to-day.  And  though  he  wrought  the  vision  into  the  wonderful 

prophecy  of  the  68th  Psalm,  yet  so  r\ow  nnd  ^trnnc^e  were  the 
thoughts  to  men,  that  for  thousands  of  years  ttiey  failed  to  catch  its 
spirit  and  understand  its  power. 

The  vision  which  appeared  to  David  was  a  world  lost  in  sin.  He 
heard  its  cry  for  deliverance,  he  saw  its  uplifted  hands.  Every- 
where the  eyes  of  .e:ood  men  were  turned  toward  the  skies  for  help. 
For  ages  had  they  striven  against  the  forces  of  evil ;  they  had  sought 
by  every  device  to  turn  tock  the  flood-tide  of  base  passion  and 
avarice,  but  to  no  jMirpose.  It  seemed  as  if  all  men  v.-crc  engulfed 
in  one  common  ruin.  Patient,  sphinx-like,  sat  woman,  Hmited  by 
sin,  limited  by  social  custom,  limited  by  false  theories,  limited  by 
bigotry  and  by  creeds,  listening  to  the  tramp  of  the  weary  millions 
as  they  passed  on  through  the  centuries,  patiently  toiling  and  wait- 
ing, humbly  bearing  the  pain  and  weariness  which  fell  to  her  lot. 

Century  after  century  came  forth  from  the  divine  life  only  to  pass 
into  the  great  eternity — and  still  she  toiled  and  still  she  waited.  At 
last,  in  the  mute  agony  of  despair,  she  lifted  her  eyes  above  the  earth 
to  heaven  and  away  from  the  jarring  strifes  which  surrounded  her. 
and  that  whidi  dawned  upon  her  gaze  was  so  full  of  wonder  that 
her  soul  hurst  its  prison-house  of  bondage  as  she  beheld  the  vision 
of  true  womanhood.  She  knew  then  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Divine  tliat  she  should  crouch  beneath  the  bonds  of  custom  and 
ignorance.  She  learned  that  she  was  created  not  from  the  side  of 
man,  but  rather  by  the  side  of  man.  The  world  had  suffered  be- 
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cause  she  had  not  kept  her  divinely-appointed  place.  Then  ^e  re- 
membered the  words  of  prophecy,  that  salvation  was  to  come  to  the 
race  not  through  the  man,  but  through  the  descendant  of  the  woman. 

Recognizing  her  mission  nr  last,  she  cried  out :  "Speak  now,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  heareth  tiiee."  And  the  answer  came:  "The  Lord 
giveth  the  Word,  and  the  women  tliat  pubhsh  the  tidings  are  a  great 
host." 

To-day  the  vision  is  a  reality.  From  every  kmd  the  voice  of 

woman  is  heard  proclaiming  the  word  which  is  given  her,  and  the 
wondering  world,  which  for  a  moment  stopped  its  busy  wheel  of  life 
that  it  miq-ht  smite  and  jeer  her,  has  learned  at  last  that  wherever 
the  intuitions  uf  the  human  mind  are  called  into  special  exercise, 
wherever  the  art  of  persuasive  eloquence  is  demanded,  wherever 
heroic  conduct  is  based  upon  duty  rather  than  impulse,  wherever 
her  efforts  in  openine^  the  sacred  doors  for  the  benefit  of  truth  can 
avail — in  one  and  all  these  respects  woman  greatly  excels  man. 
Now  the  wisest  and  best  people  everywhere  feel  that  if  woman 
enters  upon  her  tasks  wielding  her  own  effective  armor,  if  her  in- 
spirations are  pure  and  holy,  the  Spirit  Omnipotent,  whose  influence 
has  held  sway  in  all  movements  and  reforms,  whose  voice  has  called 
into  its  service  the  great  workmen  of  every  age,  shall,  in  these  last 
days,  frill  especially  upon  woman.  If  she  venture  to  obey,  what  is 
man  that  he  should  attempt  to  abrogate  her  sacred  and  divine  mis- 
sion? In  the  presence  of  what  woman  has  already  accomplished, 
who  shall  say  that  a  true  woman — noble  in  her  humility,  strong  in 
her  gentleness,  rising  above  all  selfishness,  gathering  up  her  varied 
gifts  and  accomplislmients  to  consecrate  them  to  God  and  humanity 
— ^who  shall  say  that  such  an  one  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  that  for 
which  the  world  will  no  longer  rank  her  other  than  among  the  first 
in  the  w  ork  of  human  redemption  ?  Then,  influenced  by  lofty  mo- 
tives, stimulated  by  the  wail  of  humanity  and  the  glory  of  God, 
woman  may  go  forth  and  enter  into  any  field  of  usefulness  which 
opens  up  before  her.    .    .  . 

In  the  Scripture  from  which  the  text  is  taken  we  recognize  a 
universal  law  which  has  been  the  experience  of  every  one  of  us. 
Paul  is  telling  the  story  of  a  vision  he  saw,  which  became  the  in- 
spiration of  hi':  life  the  turning  point  where  his  whole  existence  was 
changed,  when,  in  ohetlience  to  that  vision,  he  put  himself  in  relation 
w  ith  the  power  to  which  he  belonged,  and  recognizing  in  Liiat  One 
which  appeared  to  htm  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  his 
Divine  Master,  he  also  recognized  that  the  purpose  of  his  life  could 
be  fulfilled  only  when,  in  obedience  to  that  Master,  he  caught  and 
assimilated  to  himself  the  nature  of  Him,  whose  servant  he 

l^HS*     •     •  • 

Every  reformer  the  world  has  ever  seen  has  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence. Every  truth  which  has  been  taught  to  humanity  has  passed 
through  a  like  channel.  No  one  of  Goid's  children  has.  ever  gone 
forth  to  the  world  who  has  not  first  had  revealed  to  him  his  mission, 
in  a  vision. 

Vol.  IV  WoM.  SOF^ 
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To  this  Jew,  bound  by  the  prejudices  of  past  frenerations.  wci^^he  l 
down  by  the  bigotry  of  human  creeds,  educated  in  tlie  schools  01  an 
effete  philosophy,  struggling  through  the  darkness  and  gloom  which 
surrounded  him,  when  as  a  persecutor  he  soug:ht  to  annihilate  the 
disciples  of  a  new  faith,  there  mme  this  vision  into  his  life;  there 
dawned  the  electric  light  of  a  great  truth,  which  found  beneath  the 
hatred  and  pride  and  passion  which  filled  his  life  and  heart,  the 
divine  germ  that  is  implanted  in  the  soul  of  each  one  of  God's  chil- 
dren.  .   .  . 

Then  came  crowding  through  his  mind  new  queries :  "Can  it  be 
that  my  fathers  were  wrong,  and  that  their  philosophy  and  relxg:ioa 

do  not  contain  all  there  is  of  truth  ?  Can  it  be  that  outside  of  all  we 
have  known,  there  lies  a  great  unexplored  universe  to  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  yet  attain?"  And  filled  with  the  divine  purpose, 
he  opened  his  heart  to  receive  the  new  truth  that  came  to  him  from 
the  vision  which  God  revealed  to  his  soul. 

All  down  throuje^h  the  centuries  God  has  been  revealinp^  in  visions 
the  great  truths  which  have  lifted  the  race,  step  by  step,  until  to-day 
womanhood,  in  this  sunset  hour  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  gath- 
ered here  from  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South, 
women  of  every  land,  of  every  race,  of  all  religious  l>eliefs.  But 
diverse  and  varied  as  are  our  races,  our  theories,  our  religions,  yet 
we  come  together  here  with  one  harmonious  purpose — that  of  lift- 
ing humanity  into  a  higher,  purer,  truer  life. 

To  one  has  come  the  vision  of  political  freedom.  She  saw  how 
the  avarice  and  ambition  of  one  class  with  power  made  them  forget 
the  rights  of  another.  She  saw  how  the  unjust  laws  embittered 
both — ^those  who  made  them  and  those  upon  whom  the  injustice 
rested.  She  recojCfnized  the  fijcat  prinrii  l!  -  of  universal  equality, 
seeinj^  that  all  alike  must  he  free;  that  hunianitv  everywhere  must 
be  lifted  out  of  subjection  into  tlie  free  and  full  air  of  divine  liberty. 

To  another  was  revealed  the  visi<xi  of  social  freedom.  She  saw 
that  sin  which  crushed  the  lives  of  one  class,  rested  lightly  on  the 
lives  of  the  other.  She  saw  its  blightintr  effect  on  both,  and  she 
lifted  up  her  voice  and  demanded  that  there  be  recognized  no  sex 
in  sin. 

Another  has  come  hither,  who,  gazing  about  her,  saw  men  brutal- 
ized by  the  rum  fiend,  the  very  life  of  a  nation  threatened,  and  the 
power  of  the  liquor  traffic,  with  its  hand  on  the  helm  of  the  Ship  of 
State,  guidingit  with  sails  full  spread  straight  upon  the  rocks  to 
destruction.  Then,  looking  away  from  earth,  she  beheld  a  vision  of 
I  what  the  race  and  our  nation  might  become,  with  all  its  fxis^ihilitv 
of  wealth  and  power,  if  freed  from  this  burden,  and  forth  upon  her 
mission  of  deliverance  she  sped  her  way. 

Another  beheld  a  vision  of  what  it  is  to  be  learned,  to  explore  the 
great  fields  of  knowledcfc  which  the  Infinite  has  spread  before  the 
world.  And  this  vision  has  driven  her  out  from  the  seclusion  of 
her  own  quiet  life  that  she  might  give  this  great  truth  to  womanhood 
everywhere  
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And  so  we  come,  each  bearing  her  torch  of  livinpf  truth,  casting 
over  the  world  the  Hc^ht  of  the  vision  that  has  dawned  upon  her  soul. 

But  there  is  still  another  vision  which  reaches  above  earth,  beyond 
time— a  vision  which  has  dawned  upon  many,  that  they  are  here  not 
to  do  their  own  work,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  them.  And  the 
woman  who  sees  the  still  higher  truth,  recognizes  the  great  power  to 
which  she  belongs  and  what  her  life  may  become  when,  in  suhmis- 
sion  to  that  Master,  she  takes  upon  herself  the  nature  of  Him  whom 
she  serves. 

We  will  notice  in  the  second  place  the  purpose  of  all  these  visions 
which  have  come  to  us.  Paul  was  not  permitt^  to  dwell  on  the 
vision  of  truth  which  came  to  him.   God  had  a  purpose  in  its  mani' 

festation,  and  that  purpose  was  revealed  when  He  said  to  the  won- 
der-stricken servant,  "Arise:  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this 
purpose,  not  that  thou  behold  the  trutli  for  thyself,  but  to  make  thee 
a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  that  which  thou  hast  already  seen 
and  of  other  truths  which  I  shall  reveal  unto  thee.  Go  unto  the 
Gentiles.  Give  them  the  truth  which  thou  shalt  receive  that  their 
eyes  may  be  opened,  and  that  they  may  be  turned  from  darkness  to 
Ihht;  that  they,  too,  may  receive  a  like  inheritance  with  thy* 
self.    .    .    .    .  " 

This,  then,  is  God's  lesson  to  you  and  to  me.  He  opens  before 
our  eyes  the  vision  of  a  great  truth  and  for  a  moment  lie  permits 
our  wondering  gaze  to  rest  upon  it ;  then  He  bids  us  go  forth. 
Jacob  of  old  saw  the  vision  of  God's  messengers  ascending  and  de- 
scending, but  none  of  them  standing  still. 

Herein,  then,  lies  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  reformer.  First 
the  vision,  then  the  purpose  of  the  vision.  "I  was  not  disobedient 
unto  the  heavenly  vision."  This  is  the  manly  and  noble  confession 
of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  reformers,  and  in  it  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  his  divinely-appointed  mission.  The 
difference  between  the  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  Paul  the  Prisoner  of  the 
Lord  was  measured  by  his  obedience.  This,  too,  is  a  universal  law, 
true  of  the  life  of  every  reformer,  who,  having  had  revealed  to  him  a 
vision  of  the  great  truth,  has  in  obedience  to  that  vision  carried  it  to 
humanity.  Though  at  first  he  holds  the  truth  to  himself,  and  longs 
to  be  lifted  up  by  its  power,  he  soon  learns  that  there  is  a  giving 
forth  of  that  which  one  possesses  which  enriches  the  giver,  and  that 
the  In  ore  he  gives  of  his  vision  to  men  the  richer  it  becomes,  the 
brighter  it  grows,  until  it  illuminates  all  his  pathway  

Yet  Paul's  life  was  not  an  idle  dream ;  it  was  a  constant  struggle 
a.G^ainst  the  verv  people  whom  he  tried  to  save ;  his  greatest  foes 
were  those  to  whom  he  was  sent.  He  had  learned  the  lesson  all  re- 
formers must  sooner  or  later  learn,  that  the  world  never  welcomes 
^  Its  deliverers  save  with  the  dungeon,  the  fagot  or  the  cross.  No 
man  or  woman  has  ever  sought  to  lead  his  fellows  to  a  higher  and 
better  mode  of  life  without  learning:  the  power  of  the  world's  in- 
gratitude: and  thou^::h  at  times  i)oj)ularity  may  follow  in  the  wake  of 
a  reformer,  yet  the  reformer  knows  pojnilarity  is  not  love.  The 
world  will  support  you  when  you  have  compelled  it  to  do  so  by  man- 
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ifestations  of  power,  but  it  will  shrink  from  you  a?  «^oon  as  power 
and  greatness  are  no  longer  on  your  side.  This  is  the  penalty  paid 
by  good  people  who  sacrifice  themselves  for  odiers.  They  must 
live  without  sympathy;  tin  ir  feelings  will  be  misunderstood;  their 
efforts  will  he  uncomprehendcd.  Like  Paul,  they  will  be  betrayed 
by  friends ;  hke  Christ  in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,  they  must  bear 
their  struggle  alone. 

Our  reverence  for  the  refonners  of  the  past  is  posterity's  judg*- 
mcnt  of  them.  But  to  tbem,  what  is  that  now?  They  have  passed 
into  the  shadows  where  neither  our  voice  of  praise  or  of  blame  dis«- 
turbs  their  repose. 

This  is  the  hardest  lesson  the  reformer  has  to  learn.  When,  widi 
soul  aij^low  with  the  light  of  a  prcat  truth,  she.  in  obedience  to  the 
vision,  turns  to  take  it  to  the  needy  one.  instead  of  finding  a  world 
ready  to  rise  up  and  receive  iier,  she  finds  it  wrapped  in  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  error,  eagerly  seeking  to  win  others  to  its  conditions 
of  slavery.  She  loners  tc^  make  humanity  free :  she  listens  to  their 
conflictintj  creeds,  and  yearns  to  save  them  from  the  misery  they  en- 
dure. Slie  knows  that  there  is  no  form  of  slavery  more  bitter  or 
arrogant  than  error,  that  truth  alone  can  make  man  free,  and  she 
lonq^s  to  bring  the  heart  of  the  world  and  the  heart  of  truth  to- 
c:etb  T  that  the  truth  may  exercise  its  transforming  power  over  the 
iile  ot  the  world.  The  greatest  test  of  the  reformer's  courage  comes 
when,  with  a  warm,  earnest  longing  for  humanity,  she  bresdcs  for  it 
the  bread  of  truth  and  the  world  turns  from  this  life-giving  powo* 
and  asks  instead  of  bread  a  stone. 

It  is  just  here  that  so  many  of  God's  workmen  fail,  and  them- 
selves ^eed  to  turn  hack  to  the  vision  as  it  appeared  to  tihem,  and  to 
gather  fresh  courage  and  new  inspiration  for  the  future.  This,  my 
sisters,  we  all  must  do  if  we  would  succeed.  The  reformer  may  be 
inconsistent,  she  may  be  stern  or  even  impatient,  but  if  the  world 
feels  that  she  is  m  earnest  she  can  not  fail.  Let  the  truth  which  she 
desires  to  teach  first  take  possession  of  herself.  Every  woman  who 
to-day  ^oes  otit  into  the  world  with  a  truth,  who  has  not  herself 
become  possessed  of  that  truth,  had  far  better  stay  at  home. 

Who  would  have  dreamed,  when  at  that  great  anti-slavery  meet- 
ing in  London,  some  years  ago,  the  arrogance  and  pride  of  men  ex- 
cluded the  women  whom  Cod  had  moved  to  Hft  up  their  voices  in 
behalf  of  the  baby  that  was  sold  by  the  pound — who  would  <have 
dreamed  that  that  very  exclusion  would  be  tlie  keynote  of  woman's 
freedom?  That  out  of  the  prejudice  of  that  hour  God  should  be 
able  to  flash  upon  the  crushed  hearts  of  those  excluded  the  £:rrand 
vision  which  we  see  manifested  here  to-day  ?  That  out  of  a  longing 
for  tlie  liberty  of  a  portion  of  the  race,  God  should  be  able  to  show  to 
women  the  still  larger  vision  of  the  freedom  of  all  human  kind  ? 

Graund  as  is  this  vision  which  meets  us  here,  it  is  but  the  dawning 
of  a  new  day;  and  as  the  first  beams  of  morning  light  give  promise 
of  the  radiance  which  shall  envelop  the  earth  when  the  sun  shall 
have  arisen  m  all  its  splendor,  so  there  comes  to  tis  a  prophecy  of 
that  glorious  day  when  the  vision  which  we  are  now  beholdingr. 
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w  liich  is  beaming^  in  the  soul  of  one,  shall  enter  the  hearts  and  trans- 
figure the  lives  of  all. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Council,  Monday  morning,  March 
25,  was  thus  described :  "The  vast  anditorimn,  perfect  in  its 
proportions  and  arrangements,  was  richly  decorated  with  the 
flags  of  all  nations  and  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  Tht  plat- 
form was  fragrant  with  evergreens  and  flowers,  brilliain  with 
rich  furniture,  crowded  with  distinguished  women,  while  soft 
music  with  its  universal  language  attuned  all  hearts  to  harmony. 
The  beautiful  portrait  of  the  sainted  Lucretia  Mott,  surrounded 
with  smilax  and  hlies  of  the  valley,  seemed  to  sanctify  the  whole 
scene  and  to  give  a  touch  of  pathos  to  all  the  proceedings/' 

This  great  meeting,  like  so  many  before  and  since  that  time, 
was  opened  by  Miss  Anthony.  After  the  invocattoo  and  the 
hymn,  she  said  in  part : 

Forty  years  a<^o  women  had  no  place  anywhere  except  in  their 
homes ;  no  pecuniary  independence,  no  purpose  in  life  save  that 
which  came  through  marriage.  From  a  condition,  as  many  of  you 
can  remember,  in  which  no  woman  thought  of  earning  her  bread  by 
any  other  means  than  sewing,  teaching,  cooking  or  factory  work,  in 
these  later  years  the  way  has  been  opened  to  every  avenue  of  indus- 
try, to  every  profession,  whereby  woman  to-day  stand^^  almost  the 
peer  of  man  in  her  opportunities  for  financial  independence.  What 
is  true  in  the  world  of  work  is  true  in  education,  is  true  everywhere. 

Men  have  granted  us,  in  the  civil  rights  which  we  have  been  de- 
manding, eve^^ing  almost  but  the  pivotal  right,  the  one  that  under- 
lies all  other  rights,  the  one  with  which  citizens  of  this  republic  may 
protect  themselves — ^the  right  to  vote. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  this  morm'np-  the  woman 
who  not  only  joined  with  Lucretia  Mott  in  calling  the  tirst  conven- 
tion, but  who  for  the  greater  part  of  twenty  years  has  been  president 
of  the  National  Suffrage  Association — ^Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

The  entire  audience  arose  with  clapping  of  hands  and  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  to  greet  this  leader,  who  had  come  from  Eng- 
land to  attend  the  Council.  In  the  course  of  a  bng  and  dignifi^ 
address  of  welcome,  she  said : 

Whether  our  feet  are  compressed  in  iron  shoes,  our  faces  hidden 
with  veils  and  masks ;  whether  yoked  with  cows  to  draw  the  plow 
through  its  furrows,  or  classed  with  idiots,  lunatics  and  criminals  in 
the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  State,  the  principle  is  the  same ;  for 
the  humih'ations  of  spirit  are  as  real  as  the  visible  badges  of  servi- 
tude. A  difference  in  government,  religion,  laws  and  social  customs 
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makes  but  little  change  in  the  relative  status  of  woman  to  the  self- 
constituted  governing  classes,  so  long  as  subordination  in  all  coun- 
tries is  the  rule  of  her  being.    Through  suffering  we  have  learned 

the  open  sesame  to  the  hearts  of  each  other.  With  the  spirit  for- 
ever in  bondage,  it  is  the  same  wliether  housed  in  golden  cages  with 
every  want  sujjplied,  or  wandering  in  the  dreary  deserts  of  life, 
friendless  and  forsaken.  Long  ago  we  of  America  heard  the  deep 
yeaminpfs  of  the  souls  of  women  in  foreign  lands  for  freed- re- 
sponsive to  our  own.  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Madame  de  Siael, 
Madam  Roland,  George  Sand,  Frederica  Bremer,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  Frances  Wright  and  George  Eliot  alike  have  pictured 
the  wrongs  of  woman  in  poetry  and  prose.  Though  divided  by  vast 
mountain  ranges,  oceans  and  plains,  yet  the  psalms  of  our  lives  have 
been  in  the  same  strain — too  long,  alas,  in  the  minor  key — for  hopes 
deferred  have  made  the  bravest  hearts  sometimes  despairin<^.  Hut 
the  same  j^freat  over-soul  has  been  our  faith  and  inspiration.  The 
steps  of  progress  already  achieved  in  many  countries  should  encour- 
age us  to  tune  our  harps  anew  to  songs  of  victory  

I  think  most  of  us  have  come  to  feel  that  a  voice  in  the  laws  is 
indispensable  to  achieve  success;  that  these  q^reat  moral  striiq^q-les 
for  higher  education,  temperance,  peace,  the  flights  of  lalior.  interna- 
tional arbitration,  religious  freedom,  arc  ail  questions  to  be  tiiuiiiy 
adjusted  by  the  action  of  government  and  thus,  without  a  direct 
voice  in  legislation,  woman's  influence  will  l>e  entirely  lost. 

Kxperience  has  fully  proved  that  sympathy  as  a  civil  a«:j^cnt  is 
vague  and  powerless  until  caught  and  chained  in  logical  propositions 
and  coined  into  law.  When  every  prayer  and  tear  represents  a 
ballot,  the  mothers  of  the  race  will  no  longer  weep  in  vain  over  the 
miseries  of  their  children.  The  active  interest  women  are  taking^  in 
all  the  great  questions  of  the  day  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
apathy  and  indifference  in  which  we  found  them  half  a  century  ago, 
and  the  contrast  in  their  condition  between  now  and  then  is  equally 
marked.  Those  who  inaiip^nrated  the  movement  for  woman's  en- 
franchisement, who  for  long  years  endured  the  merciless  storm  of 
ridicule  and  persecution,  mourned  over  by  friends,  ostracized  in 
social  life,  scandalized  by  enemies,  denounced  by  the  pulpit,  scarified 
and  caricatured  by  the  press,  may  well  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  marked  change  in  public  sentiment  which  this  magnihcent  ingath- 
ering of  educated  women  from  both  hemispheres  so  triump  hantly 
illustrates  

We,  who  like  the  children  of  Israel,  have  been  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  of  prejudice  and  ridicule  for  forty  years  feel  a  peculiar 
tenderness  for  the  young  women  on  whose  shoulders  we  are  ahout 
to  leave  om  burdens.  Although  we  have  opened  a  pathway  to  the 
proiiii^ied  land  and  cleared  uj>  much  of  the  underbrush  of  false  senti- 
ment, loqic  and  rhetoric  intertwisted  with  law  and  custom,  which 
blocked  all  avenues  in  starting,  yet  there  are  still  many  obstacles  to 
be  encountered  before  the  rough  journey  is  ended.  The  younger 
women  are  starting  with  preat  advantages  over  us.  I  hey  havr  ihe 
results  of  our  experience ;  they  have  superior  opportunities  for  edu- 
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cation;  they  will  tiiid  a  more  enlig^htened  public  sentiment  for  dis- 
cussion ;  they  will  have  more  courage  to  take  the  rights  which  belong 
to  them.  Hence  we  may  look  to  them  for  speedy  conquests.  When 
we  think  of  the  vantap^^e-pjound  woman  holds  to-day,  in  spite  of  all 
the  artificial  obstacles  placed  in  her  way,  we  are  filled  with  wonder 
as  to  what  the  future  mothers  of  the  race  will  be  when  free  to  have 
ccmiplete  devek>pinent. 

Tims  far  women  have  been  the  mere  echoes  of  men.  Our  laws 
and  constitutions,  our  creeds  and  codes,  and  the  customs  of  social 
life  are  all  of  masculine  origin.  The  true  woman  is  as  yet  a  dream 
of  the  future.  A  just  govermnent,  a  humane  religion,  a  pure  social 
life  await  her  coming.  .... 

At  the  dose  of  this  address  Miss  Anthony  presented  greetings 
from  the  Woman's  Liberal  Association  of  Bristol,  England, 
signed  by  many  distinguished  names;  from  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  of  Norway,  and  from  a  number  of  prominent  women 
in  Dublin.*  There  were  also  individual  letters  from  Mrs.  Pris- 
ciUa  Bright  McLaren  and  many  other  foreigners.! 

Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Sargent  and  eight  other  women  physicians 
of  San  Francisco  sent  cordial  good  wishes.  Congratulations 
were  received  from  many  Americans,!  and  a  cablegram  from 
Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  of  England. 

Miss  Anthony  then  presented  the  foreign  delegates :  England, 
Mrs.  Laura  Ormiston  Chant,  Mrs.  Alice  Scatcherd,  Mrs.  Ashton 
Dilke,  Madame  Zadel  B.  Gustafson;  Ireland,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Moore;  France,  Madame  Isabella  Bogdot;  Finland,  Baroness 

•Anna  Maria  Haslam,  Honorable  Secretary  Woman's  Suffrage  Association:  Mary 
Edmnnikon,  Hononbl*  SecreUry  Dublin  Priaoti  Gau  Mission;  Hannab  Maria  Wigtaain. 
PMtideiit  Woown'*  Tcmpenuwe  AaMcMon.  Doblin.  tnd  llanter  of  Peace  Committee; 

Williclmina  W'ehh,  Member  of  Ladies'  Sanitnry  Committee,  Women's  Suffrage,  etc.; 
Rose  McLloweii,  Honorable  Secretary  Women*  Suffrage  Committee:  Isabella  Mulvany, 
Heed  MiMreee  Alexandra  School,  Dublin;  Harriet  W.  Russell.  Member  of  Women's 
Tempertnec  Aieocietion;  Deborah  Webb,  late  Honorable  Secreury  Ladies'  Dublin  Con- 
taront  Diaeiace  Act  Repeal  Aaaodation:  Lucy  Sraitbaon.  Ifeinber  of  tbe  Sanitary  Com. 
mittee  and  Women's  Suffrage  Association,  Emily  W'chh,  Member  of  Women's  Suffrage 
Association:  Agnes  Mason,  Medical  Student  and  Member  of  the  Women's  Suffrage 
Conaitlee;  BIcb  AUea,  Member  of  Womcnra  Tcmperanoe  end  Peaee  Aa«)ciationB. 

i  AmnnK  these  svcre  Kli/.^^eth  Term.-  Nicrmt,  KUta  Wlgham.  F-Hnburgh;  Mr*.  Jacob 
Britrht,  Catherine  Lvicas  Thomasson,  Margaret  E.  Parker,  Jane  Cobden,  Margaret  Bright 
Lucas.  Caroline  Ashurst  Hig^'s.  Frances  Lord,  F.  Henrietta  Muller.  England;  Uabella  M. 
S.  Tod,  Belfast;  Caroline  de  Barrao,  Theodore  Staoton.  Hubertine  Audert,  editor  of 
La  Citoyenn*.  Mane  Deraimct,  Eu««nie  FtotooM,  U.  DupixiB  Vincent.  Franee;  Johanna 
Prederika  Wecket,  Germany;  Prince  Kropotkin,  Russia. 

tjohn  G.  Wbittier.  T.  W.  HigginMm,  Oliver  Johnson.  George  W.  Julian,  Samuel  E. 
Sewall.  Amelia  Bloomer.  Dr.  Jamea  C.  Jackson.  Theodore  D.  Wdd.  Eliiabeth  Buffam 
Chacc,  Rev.  T.  De  W'ht.  Talmai;c.  Abipail  Scott  Duniway,  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  Dr.  Laura 
Row  Wolcott,  Charlotte  I'..  Wilbour,  Dr.  Agnes  Kemp,  AugtisU  Cooper  Bristol,  Dr.  Seth 
end  Mrs.  Hannah  Rogcis,  r»r  Alida  C.  Avery.  Harriet  S.  Bnioka»  Strab  Buifcr  Stcama, 
Bdcn  M.  Goiwar,  Caroline  B.  Buell,  Lacy  N.  Cohnan. 
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Alexandra  Gripcnberg;  Denmark.  Madame  Ada  M.  Frederiksen; 
Norway.  Madame  Sophie  Magelsson  Groth :  Italy,  Madame 
Fanny  Zampini  Salazar;  India,  Pundita  Ramabai  Sarasvati; 
Canada.  Mrs.  Bessie  Starr  Keefer. 

After  all  had  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  brief  re- 
marks. Miss  Anthony  presented,  amid  much  applause.  Lucy 
Stone.  Frances  E.  Willard,  Julia  \\'ard  Howe.  Isabella  Beecher 
Hooker,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Clara  Barton — the  most  eminent 
galaxy  of  women  ever  assembled  upon  one  platform.  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Robert  Purv'is  were  introduced  as  pioneers  in  tlie 
movement  for  woman  suffrage. 

It  w  ould  be  iinpo.ssil)le  within  the  limits  of  one  chapter  to  ^ve 
even  the  briefest  synopsis  of  the  addresses  w  hich  swept  through 
the  week  like  a  grand  procession.  The  program  only  could  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  value  of  this  intellectual  entet  tanuucnt  which 
called  together,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  audiences 
that  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  largest  opera  house  in  Washing- 
ton,* 

On  the  second  Sunday  afternoon,  Easter  Day,  the  services  con- 
sisted of  a  symposium  conducted  by  sixteen  women,  of  all  re- 
ligious faiths  and  of  none.  In  the  evening,  when  as  in  the 
morning  a  vast  and  interested  audience  was  present,  brief  fare- 
wells were  spoken  by  a  ntimber  of  the  foreign  delegates.  The 
leading  address  was  by  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace  on  the  Moral 
Power  of  the  Ballot.  Mrs.  Stanton  closed  the  meeting  with  a 
great  speech,  and  the  following-  resolution  was  adopted : 

It  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  this  International  Council  that  all 

•  Among  those  not  mentioned  above  who  gave  adJrt-sses  were  E.  Florence  Barker, 
Susan  H.  Barney,  Leonora  M.  Barry,  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Coia  .\.  rtciincson.  Ada  M. 
Bittenbender.  Henry  B.  Blackwelt.  T.illie  Deveretn  Blake,  M«rtha  McClellan  Brown,  Dr. 
Mary  Weeks  Burnett,  Helen  Cainj'ticll,  Matilda  B.  Caree,  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Sarah  B. 
('oii|  er.  "Jennie  June"  t  roly,  (  nroliiie  I!.  I'all.  Abby  Morten  Di.iz,  Mary  1".  Ea-«tman. 
Martha  A.  Everett,  Martha  R.  Field,  Alke  Fletcher,  J.  Ellen  Foster,  Caroline  M.  S. 
Prner,  H«tea  H.  Gardiner,  Aiun  Gordoa<  Elinbedi  Boiniten  Harbert,  Pimneea  E.  W. 

Harper.  Marilla  M.  Hil1«,  flara  C.  llfifTman.  Laura  C.  !lo1!oway,  John  W.  Hutchinson, 
-Mary  H.  Hunt,  Laura  ^L  Jolsiis,  Marv  A.  Livermore,  Huldah  15.  Loud,  EUa  iL  S.  Marble, 
Mnrion  McT.Tirlc,  Laura  McNeir,  Prof,  Hcua  A.  Michaels,  H.irriet  N.  Morris,  Amelia  Ila4- 
ley  Mohl,  Mrs.  John  P.  Newmmn.  Clara  Neyraann,  cx>U.  S.  Senator  S.  C  Pomcroy,  Anna 
Rice  Powell,  Amdla  S.  Qninton,  Emily  S.  Rielianb.  Victoria  Riehardaon.  Harriet  H.  Rob- 
inson, Elizabeth  Lisle  Saxon,  Lita  Barney  Sav!es.  Harriette  R.  Shattuck,  Hannah  Whitall 
Smith,  Elizabeth  G.  Stuart.  Prof.  Louisa  Reed  Stowcll,  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  M. 
Louise  Thomas,  Cadier  M  w  arner,  Dr,  Ciratine  B,  Winalov.  Jennie  Powlcr  Willing.  Dr. 
Rntta  M.  Wood.  Anna  M,  Wordcn. 

On  PioneeraT  Evening  Avat  foitj  of  tte  meet  prominent  irf  tbe  old  workera  were  on 
the  pUtfpna. 
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institutions  of  leaniing  and  of  professional  instruction,  including 
schools  of  theology,  law  and  medicine,  should,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  be  as  freely  opened  to  women  as  to  men,  and  that  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial  training  "^Vintild  be  as  q-eneratty  and  as  liber- 
ally provided  for  one  sex  as  for  the  other.  The  representatives  of 
organized  womanhood  in  this  Council  will  steadily  demand  that  in 
all  avocations  in  which  both  men  and  women  engage,  equal  wages 
shall  be  paid  for  equal  work;  and  they  declare  that  an  enliefatened 
society  should  demand,  as  the  only  adequate  expression  of  ue*  high 
civilization  which  it  is  its  office  to  establish  and  maintain,  an  iden- 
tical standard  oi  personal  purity  and  morality  for  men  and  women. 

During  the  month  of  preparation  for  this  International  Coun- 
cil, the  idea  came  many  times  to  Mrs.  Sewall  that  it  should  result 

in  a  permanent  organization.  The  other  members  gave  a  cordial 
assent  to  this  proposition,  and  the  necessary  couuiiittees  were  ap- 
pointed. Before  the  delegates  left  Washington  both  a  National 
and  International  Council  nf  Women  were  formed.* 

Immediately  following  the  Council  the  National  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  held  its  Twentieth  annual  convention  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Father,  April  3,  4,  1888.  As  there  had  been 
eight  days  of  continuous  speech-making  this  meeting  was  devoted 
principally  to  the  presenting  of  State  reports  and  transacting  of  - 
necessary  business.  There  were,  however,  a  number  of  addresses 
from  the  distinguished  women  who  remained  after  the  Council 
to  attend  this  convention. 

The  Committee  on  National  Enrollment,  Mrs.  Lx)uisa  South- 
worth  of  Ohio,  chairman,  reported  40,000  names  of  adult  citizens 
who  favored  equal  suffrage ;  9,000  of  these  were  from  Ohio  and 
9,000  from  Nebraska.  Women  were  urged  to  send  petitions  to 
members  of  Congress  from  their  respective  States.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton was  requested  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  each  ^ 
of  the  national  political  conventions  to  be  held  during  the  year, 
and  committees  were  appoitited  to  visit  each  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  in  their  platforms  a  recognition  of  woman  suffrage. 

The  most  intcrestnig  leaturc  wa.s  the  lieariiig  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  which  took  place  April  2.t  Mrs. 

*Tbe  offieen  of  the  National  Council  were:  President,  Frances  E.  WiUard,  111.; 
Ticein-citdent*at-large.  Susan  B.  Anttumj,  N.  Y.;  oor.  see.,  May  Wright  Sewall.  tnd.; 
rec  sec.,  Mary  F.  Eastman,  Mass.;  treas.,  M.  Louise  Thomas,  N.  Y.  Officers  of  the 
International  Council:  President,  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett«  England;  viGe*prcsidcnt-at- 
large.  Clara  Barton,  United  Statn;  cor.  sec  Rachel  G.  Foiter,  United  State*;  re&  m&, 
Kfatine  Frederflnen,  DchomiIe. 

tThi*  commitfeee  contutcd  of  Senator  Fraaeta  IC  Cockrcll,  Mo.;  Joseph  E.  Bravab 
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Stanton  made  the  opening  address,  in  which  she  took  up  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Cbtistittttion,  one  hy  one,  and  showed  how 
they  had  been  violated  in  their  apph'cation  to  women,  saying : 

Even  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  is  an  ari^umcnt  for  self- 
government — "We,  the  people. "  You  recognize  women  as  people, 
for  you  count  them  in  the  basis  of  rq>resentation.  Half  our  Con" 
gressmen  hold  tlie'r  seats  to-day  as  representatives  of  women.  We 
help  to  swell  the  tij^^^ures  by  which  xcm  are  !iere,  and  too  many  of  you. 
alas,  are  only  figurative  represenLalives,  paying  little  heed  to  our 
rights  as  citizens. 

"No  bill  of  attainder  shall  be  passed."  "No  title  of  nobility 
granted."  So  says  the  Constitution  ;  and  yet  you  have  passed  hills 
of  attainder  in  every  State  of  the  Union  making  sex  a  disqualifica- 
tion for  the  franchise.  You  have  granted  titles  of  nobility  to  every 
male  voter,  making  all  men  rulers,  governors,  sovereigns  over  all 
women. 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government."^  And  yet  you  have  not  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  a  Mngle  State.  One-half  the  people 
have  never  consented  to  one  law  under  which  they  live.  They  have 
rulers  placed  over  them  in  whom  they  have  no  choice.  They  are 
taxed  without  representation,  tried  in  oar  oourts  by.  men  foa*  the 
violation  of  laws  made  by  men*  with  no  appeal  except  to  men,  and 
for  some  crimes  over  which  men  should  have  no  jurisdiction.  .   .  . 

Landing  in  New  York  one  week  ago,  1  saw  400  steerage  passen- 
gers leave  the  vessel.  DuU-eyed,  heavy-visaged,  stooping  with  huge 
burdens  and  the  oppressions  endured  in  the  Old  World,  they  stood 
in  painful  contrast  with  the  group  of  brilliant  women  on  their  way 
to  the  International  Council  here  in  Washington.  1  thought,  as  this 
long  line  passed  by.  of  the  speetly  transformation  the  genial  influ- 
ences of  equality  would  eflFect  in  the  appearance  of  these  men,  of  the 
new  diq;nity  they  would  acquire  with  a  voice  in  the  laws  under  which 
ihcy  live,  and  I  rejoiced  for  tliem  ;  but  bitter  reflections  filled  my 
mind  when  I  thought  that  these  men  are  the  future  rulers  of  our 
daughters ;  these  will  interpret  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  by  which 
they  will  be  governed  ;  the.se  will  be  our  future  iudi^cs  and  jurors  to 
try  yotmg  crirls  in  our  courts,  for  trial  by  a  jury  of  her  peers  lias 
never  yet  been  vouchsaled  to  woman.  Here  is  a  riglit  so  ancient 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  its  origin  hi  history,  a  right  so  sacred  that 
the  humblest  criminal  may  choose  his  juror.  But  alas  for  the 
daughters  of  the  people,  their  judq-es,  advocates,  jurors,  must  be 
men,  and  for  them  there  is  no  appeal.  But  this  is  only  one  wrong 
among  many  inevitable  for  a  disfranchised  class.   It  ts  impossibte 

Ga.;  Samuel  Pasco.  I  la.;  Iknry  \V.  Blair,  N.  H.;  Thomas  W.  Palmer.  Mich.;  Jonathan 
Chace,  R.  I.;  Thomas  M.  Bowen.  Colo.  No  hcarinjf  was  held  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Hoioe,  but  oa  April  ^4  Mn.  Sallie  Clay  Bennett  of  Kenttidnr  obtained 
an  audtenee  and  made  an  cirtended  and  nnanawenbla  arittmcnt  inm  two  poliiti  of  view, 
tlic  Scriptural  and  the  ConitittttioiiaL  H«r  iddrcfB  >i  printed  io  fall  in  tiM  WKtfwwV 
Tribitne  of  April  ^6,  iSSS. 
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for  you,  gentlemen,  to  appreciate  the  humitiations  women  suffer  at 
every  turn.  .... 

You  have  now  the  power  to  settle  this  question  by  wise  legislation. 
But  if  you  can  not  be  aroused  to  its  serious  consideration,  like  every 
other  step  in  progress,  it  will  eventually  be  settled  by  violence.  The 
wild  enthusiasm  of  woman  can  be  used  for  evil  as  well  as  good. 
To-day  you  have  the  power  to  guide  and  direct  it  into  channels  of 
true  patriotism,  but  in  the  future,  with  all  the  elements  of  discon- 
tent now  gathering  from  foreign  countries,  you  will  have  the  scenes 
of  the  French  Commune  repeated  in  our  land.  Wliat  women,  ex- 
asperated wkh  a  sense  of  injustice,  have  done  in  dire  extremities 
in  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  they  will  do  here  

I  will  leave  it  to  your  iniaginaiiun  to  picture  to  yourselves  how 
you  would  feel  if  you  had  had  a  case  in  court,  a  bill  before  some 
legislative  body  or  a  political  aspiration  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
with  a  continual  succession  of  adverse  decisions,  while  law  and 
common  justice  were  wholly  on  your  side.  Such,  honorable  gentle- 
men, is  our  case  

In  the  history  of  the  race  there  has  been  no  struggle  for  liberty 
like  this.  Whenever  the  interest  of  the  ruling  classes  has  induced 
them  to  confer  new  rights  on  a  subject  class  it  has  been  done  with  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Neither  the  American  slave  nor 
the  English  laborer  demanded  the  rii^ht  of  suffrap^e.  It  was  given 
in  both  cases  to  strengthen  the  Liberal  party,  fhe  philanthropy 
of  the  few  may  have  entered  into  those  reforms,  but  political  ex- 
pediency earned  both  measures.  Women,  on  the  conirary,  iiave 
fought  their  own  battles  and  in  their  rebellion  against  existing  con- 
ditions have  inaugurated  the  most  fundamental  revolution  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed.  The  magnitude  and  multiplicity  of  the  changes 
involved  make  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  seem  almost  m- 
surmountable  

Society  is  based  on  this  fourfold  bondage  of  woman — Church, 
State,  Capital  and  Society — ^making  liberty  and  equality  for  her 
antagonistic  to  every  organized  institution.  Where,  then,  can  we 
rest  the  lever  with  which  to  lift  one-half  of  humanity  from  these 
depths  of  degradation,  but  on  "that  columbiad  of  our  political  life — 
the  ballot — ^which  makes  every  citizen  who  holds  it  a  full  armed 
monitor  ?" 

Miss  Anthony  then  introduced  a  number  of  the  foreign  dele- 
gates who  had  been  In  attendance  at  the  National  Council.  Mrs. 

Laura  Ormiston  Chant  of  England,  in  an  eloquent  address,  said : 

I  stand  here  as  the  grandniece  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators  and 
clearest  and  wisest  statesmen  that  FAirope  h^<^  known,  Edmund 
Burke.  It  seems  to  me  an  almost  overwhelming-  iiumility  that  I 
should  be  compelled  to  echo  the  magnificent  impeachment  that  he 
made  against  Warren  Hastings,  in  our  House  of  Commons,  on  be- 
half of  the  oppressed  women  of  Hindostan,  in  this  mv  passionate 
appeal  on  bdialf  of  oppressed  women  aU  over  the  world.  •  •  .  • 
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By  all  you  have  held  most  sacred  and  beautiful  in  the  women  who  I 

hav«  loved  jrou  and  made  life  possible  for  you — ^for  their  sake  and  j 

in  their  name — I  do  intreat  that  you  will  not  allow  your  grandest  | 

women  to  plead  for  another  half  cmtury.  Say  rather  "the  past  has  I 

been  a  long  night  of  wrong,  but  the  day  has  come  and  the  hour  in  I 

which  justice  shall  conquer."  '  1 

Mrs.  Alice  Scatcherd,  delegate  from  the  Liberal  Rod  the  Suf- 
frage Associations  of  Leeds  and  neighboring  cities,  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  manner  in  which  Englishwomen  exerose 
the  franchise  and  the  influence  they  wield  in  politics. 

Miss  Anthony  then  said,  "I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  yoti  the  woman  who.  twenty-five  years  ago.  wrote  the  Battle 
H)Tnn  of  the  Republic,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe."  ^^Irs.  Howe 
spoke  briefly,  sayiiii^ :  "My  heart  has  been  full  with  the  word«: 
of  others  whicli  have  been  here  uttered :  but  a  ■^iniii'le  word  wiii 
enable  me  to  cast  in  my  voice  with  theirs  with  all  the  emphasis 
that  my  life  and  such  power  as  I  ha\c  will  enable  me  to  add. 
Gentlemen,  what  a  voice  you  have  here  to-day  for  universal 
sufTrage.  Think  that  not  only  we  American  women,  vonr  own 
kindred,  appear  here — and  yon  know  what  we  represent — but 
these  foremost  women  fmm  other  countries,  representing  not 
alone  the  native  intelligence  and  character  of  those  countries,  but 
deep  and  careful  study  and  precious  experience,  and  think  that 
between  them  and  ns  who  ask  for  sutirage,  there  is  entire  una- 
nimity. .  We  all  say  the  same  words;  we  are  all  for  the  same 
thing.  ..." 

Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Merrick,  wife  of  the  former  Chief  Justice  of 
Louisiana,  addressed  the  committee  with  that  deep  and  touching 
earnestness  so  characteristic  of  Southern  w  omen. 

After  saying  that  women  were  present  from  every  State  and 
Territory  who  would  add  their  pleadings  if  there  were  time.  Miss 
Anthony  introduced  Mrs.  Bessie  Starr  Keefer  of  Canada,  who 
told  of  the  good  effects  of  woman  suffrage  in  ili  il  country. 
Miss  Anthony  then  said:  "Genliemen  of  the  committee,  lierc 
stands  l>efore  you  one  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  of 
250.000  women.  It  is  said  women  do  not  want  to  vote,  but  this 
woman  has  led  this  vast  army  to  the  ballot-box,  or  to  a  wish  to 
get  there.    I  present  to  you  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard." 

This  was  the  only  time  Miss  Willard  ever  appeared  before  a 
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Suffrage  Committee  in  the  Capitol,  and  she  was  hearrl  with  much 
interest.  Bcl; inning  with  the  playful  manner  which  rendered  her 
speeches  so  attractive,  she  closed  with  great  seriousness : 

I  suppose  ^ese  honorable  gentlemen  think  that  we  women  want 
the  earth,  when  we  only  want  half  of  it.  We  call  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  brethren  have  encroached  upon  the  sphere  of 

woman.  They  have  definitely  marked  out  tbnt  sphere,  and  then 
they  have  proceeded  with  their  incursion  by  the  power  of  inven- 
tion. They  have  taken  away  the  loom  and  the  spinnini^-jenny.  and 
they  have  obliged  Jenny  to  seek  her  occupation  somewhere  else. 
They  have  set  even  the  tune  of  the  old  knitting-needle  to  humming 
by  steam.  So  that  we  women,  full  of  vigor  and  desire  to  be  active 
and  useful  and  to  react  mpon  the  world  arocmd  us,  finding  our  in- 
dustrial occupations  largely  gone,  have  been  ohlip^ed  to  seek  out  a 
new  territory  and  to  pre-empt  from  the  sphere  of  our  brothers  some 
of  tiiat  which  they  have  hitherio  considered  their  own. 

I  know  it  is  a  sentiment  of  chivalry  in  some  good  men  which- 
hinders  them  from  giving  us  the  ballot.  They  think  we  might 
not  be  what  they  admire  so  much ;  they  think  we  should  be  lack- 
ing in  womanliness  of  character.  I  ask  you  to  notice  if  the  wom- 
en who  have  been  in  this  International  Council,  if  the  women 
who  are  scliool  teachers  all  over  this  nation,  if  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  not  a  womanly  set  of  women,  and  yet  they  have  gone 
outside  of  the  old  sphere.  We  believe  that  in  the  time  of  peace ' 
women  can  come  forward  and  with  peaceful  plans  can  use  weapons 
which  are  grand  and  womanly,  and  that  their  thoughts,  winged 
with  bope  and  the  force  of  the  heart  s^vcn  to  them,  will  have  an 
effect  far  mic^htier  than  physical  power.  For  that  reason  we  ask 
you  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  at  the  ballot-box,  because 
we  believe  that  there  every  person  expresses  his  individuality.  The 
majesty  or  the  meanness  of  a  person  comes  out  at  the  ballot-box 
more  than  anywhere  else.  The  ballot  is  the  compendium  of  all 
there  is  in  civilization,  and  of  all  that  civilization  has  done  for  us. 
We  believe  that  the  mothers  who  had  the  jjood  sense  to  train  noble 
men,  like  you  who  have  achieved  high  positi<  »ns,  bad  the  c^ood  sense 
to  train  your  sisters  in  the  same  way,  and  tliat  it  is  a  pity  the  State 
has  lost  that  other  half  of  the  conservative  power  whidi  comes  from 
a  Christian  rearing  and  a  Christian  character. 

I  have  spoken  thus  on  the  principles  which  have  made  me,  a  con- 
scn'-ative  woman,  devoted  to  the  idea  of  the  ballot,  and  one  in  heart 
with  all  these  good  and  true  suffrage  women,  thoujEfh  not  one  in  or- 
eranir  community.  I  represent  before  you  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  and  not  a  suffrage  society,  but  I  bring  these 
principles  to  your  sight,  and  I  ask  you,  my  tnrothers,  to  be  grand 
and  chivalrous  towards  us  in  this  new  departure  which  we  now 
wish  to  make. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  that  it  is  women  who  have  cfiven  the  cost- 
liest hostages  to  fortune,  and  out  into  the  battle  of  life  they  have  sent 
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their  best  beloved  into  snares  that  have  been  le^h'zed  on  every 
hand.  From  the  arms  which  held  him  long,  the  boy  has  goac  for- 
ever, for  he  will  not  come  back  again  to  the  home.  Hien  let  the 
world  in  the  person  of  its  womanhood  go  forth  and  make  a  home  m 
the  State  and  in  society.  By  all  the  pains  and  dan^rs  the  mother 
has  shared,  by  the  hours  of  patient  watching  over  beds  where  little 
children  tossed  in  fever  and  pain,  by  the  incense  of  ten  diousand 
prayers  wafted  to  God  from  earnest  lips,  I  charge  you,  gentlemen, 
give  woman  power  to  go  forth,  so  that  when  her  son  undertakes 
life's  treacherous  battle,  bis  mother  will  still  walk  beside  liim  clad 
in  the  garments  of  power. 

Miss  Anthony,  who  knew  better  than  anyone  else  when  not 
another  word  was  needed,  said  at  the  clo'^c  of  Miss  Willard'- 
touching  address :  "Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  greatly  obliged  to 
yon.  I  feel  very  proud  of  all  my  *girl«'  v.-hn  have  come  before 
you  this  morning,  and  you  may  consider  the  meeting  adjourned." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE  CONVENTION  OF  1889. 

The  Twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Washington,  Jan. 
21-23,  ^^^f  in  answer  to  the  official  Call: 

*  Neither  among  politicians,  nor  among  women  themselves,  is  this 

in  any  sense  a  party  movement.  While  the  Prohibition  party  in 
Kansas  incorporated  woman  suffrage  in  its  platform,  the  Repub- 
licans made  it  a  fact  by  extending  municipal  suffrage  to  the  women 
of  that  State.  The  I>ennocrats  of  Connecticut  on  several  occasions 
voted  for  woman  suffrage  while  Republicans  voted  against  it.  In 
the  New  York  Legislature  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  have 
advocated  and  voted  for  the  measure.  In  Congress  the  last  vote 
in  the  House  stood  eighty  Republicans  for  woman  suffrage  and 
nearty  every  Democrat  against  it,  while  not  a  siiij^le  Democrat  voted 
in  favor  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Both  the  Labor  and  Green- 
back parties  have  uniformly  recognized  woman  suffrage  in  their 

platforms  Our  strength  for  future  action  lies  in  the 

fact  that  woman  suffrage  has  some  advocates  in  all  parties  and 
that  we,  as  an  association,  are  pledged  to  none. 

The  denial  of  the  ballot  to  woman  is  the  great  political  crime  of 
the  century,  before  which  tariff,  finance,  land  monopolv,  temper- 
ance, labor  and  all  economic  questions  sink  into  insignificance;  for 
the  right  of  suffrat;e  involves  all  questions  of  person  and  of  property. 

While  each  party  in  power  has  refused  to  enfranchise  woman, 
being  skeptical  as  to  her  moral  influence  in  government,  yet  with 
Strange  inconsistency  they  alike  seek  the  aid  of  her  voice  and  pen 
in  all  important  political  struggles.  While  not  morally  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  made  without  their  consent,  yet  we  find  women  the 
most  law-abiding  class  of  citizens  in  the  community.  While  not 
recognized  as  a  component  part  of  the  Government,  they  are  most 
active  in  all  great  movements  for  education,  religion,  philanthropy 
and  reform. 

The  magnificent  convocation  of  women  from  the  world  over — 
held  in  Washington  last  March— a  Council  more  important  than  . 
any  since  the  Diet  of  Worms—was  proof  of  woman's  marvelous 
power  of  orpfanization  and  her  clear  comprehension  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  all  questions  of  government.  With  such  evi- 
dence of  her  keen  insight  and  executive  ability,  we  bivite  all  inter- 
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ested  in  good  government  to  give  us  the  inspiration  of  their  pres- 
ence m  the  commg  conventkm. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Stanton  Miss  Anthony  presided.  (Open- 
ing her  address  with  the  sentence,  "Here  we  have  stood  for  the 
last  twenty-one  years,  demanding  of  Congress  to  take  the  neces- 
sary step  to  secure  to  the  \v{)men  of  this  nation  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  right  to  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment.** She  introduced  the  Hon.  All>ert  G.  Riddle  (  D.  C),  who 
in  187 1  had  made  an  argument  before  the  Joint  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  favor  of  woman's  right  to  vote  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment;  and  later  had  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court 
her  right  to  vote  in  the  District.  In  the  course  of  his  remark§ 
he  said:  "All  the  changes  in  favor  of  woman — everything  in- 
deed that  has  been  achieved — has  been  in  consequence  of  this 
contest  for  woman  suffratre.  Its  advocates  began  it ;  they  trav- 
eled along  with  it;  and  all  thai  has  been  gained  in  the  statutes  of 
the  various  States  and  of  the  I'nitcd  States  has  been  by  their 
efforts;  whatever  has  taken  a  crystallized  form  of  irrepealable 
law  is  because  of  this  discussion,  because  of  this  agitation.** 

Mrs.  Isabella  Bcccher  Hooker  (Conn.)  read  the  resolution 
demanding  a  representation  of  women  in  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution  soon  to 
be  held  in  New  York  City,  ^4iss  Anthony  then  introduced 
Senator  Henry  W.  Blair  (N.  H.),  who  was  received  with  much 
applause,  as  the  unswerving  champion  o£  woman  suffrage.  In 
an  address  considering  the  constitutional  phase  of  the  question, 
he  said : 

There  has  been  such  procrress  in  tlic  formulation  of  the  State  and 
the  national  law  that  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  decide  that  we  are  not  a  sovereign 
people,  that  we  have  no  nation  at  all,  in  order  to  prevent  woman 
from  exercisintr  the  ritrht  of  suffrage  tbrni'<rli(nit  this  country.  In 
that  decision  which  deprived  Mrs.  Virgniia  L.  Minor  of  her  right, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  deciding  in  ex- 
l)ress  terms,  'The  United  States  has  no  voters  of  its  own  crea- 
tion." If  the  United  States  has  no  voters,  then  the  old  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty  is  the  true  one  and  there  is  no  nation.  We 
are  subservient  and  subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  States  to-day 
by  virtue  of  this  decision  just  exactly  as  it  was  claimed  we  were 
prior  to  the  recent  war.  We  thouLrh't  the  war  established  the  fav^t 
that  we  were  a  nation ;  that  the  controversy  which  led  up  to  the  war 
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had  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation'  Under 
our  republican  form  of  government  the  sovereignty  is  lodt^cd  in 
the  masses  of  the  people.  If,  therefore,  it  is  not  in  the  man  who 
votes  by  virtue  of  his  membership  in  the  associatioa  of  the  peo- 
p\e  known  as  the  United  States,  then  there  is  no  sovereignty 
there  

As  the  law  now  is,  in  the  Federal  Constitution  there  must  always 
have  been  sudi  a  voter  of  the  United  States,  for  in  the  second 
clause  of  the  first  article  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  House 
of  Representatives  "elected  by  the  people  in  the  States."  Where 
that  provision  is  made  it  says  that  the  electors  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications of  the  electors  in  die  States.  But  it  does  not  say  that  th^r 
shall  be  the  same  individuals;  it  does  not  say  that  they  are  to  act 
in  the  same  capacity.  They  might  vary  in  different  portions  of  the 
country,  in  different  States ;  but  nevertheless,  in  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  tiie  right  to  specify  the  qualifications  whsdi  should 
bel<Mig  to  the  electors  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  did  not 
give  up  the  power  fo  rreate  electors  itself  

Take  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  There  is  the  first  instance  in 
the  entire  Constitution  where  we  find  the  franchise  declared  to  be  a 
"right,"  and  in  specific  terms  alluded  to  as  such.  And  there  it  is 
provided  that  a  ricfht  already  reco^fnized  as  existing  shall  not  he 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  States — a  rii^ht  already 
existing,  not  established.  And  by  virtue  of  that  amendment  and 
the  provision  that  this  existing  right  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  "race,  color  or  previous  conrlition  of  servitude,"  either 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  States,  the  national  existence  of  the 
voter  is  established  

I  think  our  great  difficulty  about  this  is  that  women  perhaps  do 
not,  to  the  extent  that  they  should,  place  their  cause  upon  the  plat- 
form that  it  is  a  right;  that  to  uphold  that  it  is  not  a  riq:ht  is  a 
wrong  greater  than  any  which  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  past; 
that  Sevtdom  to  half  the  human  race  is  a  glorious  achievement  which 
it  still  remains  for  mankind  to  accomplish.   .  . 

There  is  no  way  in  ^^■!lich  you  can  do  much  for  this  world  as  by 
giving  liberty  to  tliose  who  are  the  mothers  of  the  generations  past 
and  to  come;  so  that  freedom  to  think,  freedom  to  formulate  opin- 
ions, freedbm  t  11  i  ]<  1  y  the  majority  of  the  whole  of  mature 
human  nature^  shall  be  the  universal  boon  as  far  as  the  human  race 
extends  

Miss  Anthony  then  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Stanton  which 
embodied  that  spirit  of  indq»endence  possessed  by  her  almost 
beyond  all  other  women: 

I  notice  that  in  some  of  our  conventions  resolutions  of  thanks  are 

passed  to  senators    congressmen  and  legislators  for  advocating 
some  minor  privile<^es  which  have  been  conceded  to  women,  such 
as  admission  to  colleges  and  professions,  limited  forms  of  suffrage, 
Vol.  IV  Wow.  Suf.— lo 
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etc.  No^'/ 1  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  gratititdc  to  these  honorable 
gentleiiien  who,  after  robbing  us  of  all  our  fundamental  rights  as 
citizens*  propose  to  restore  a  few  minor  privileges.  There  is  not  | 
one  impulse  of  pjatitude  in  my  soul  for  any  of  the  frac^entarv'  j 
privileges  wbu  !i  by  slow  degrees  we  have  wrung  out  of  our  op-  j 
pressors  durmg  the  last  half  century,  nor  will  there  be  so  long  as  ! 
woman  is  robbed  of  all  the  essential  rights  of  cititenship. 

If  strong  appeals  could  induce  the  highway  robber  to  return  a 
modicum  of  what  he  had  stolen,  it  might  mitipjate  the  miseries  of 
his  victim,  but  surely  there  would  be  no  reason  for  gratitude,  and 
an  expression  of  thanks  to  him  would  be  quite  as  mu(£  out  of  place 
as  are  complimentary  resolutions  passed  in  otu*  conventions  to  leg-  | 
islators  for  their  concessions  to  women.  They  deserve  nothinpf  at 
our  hands  imtil  they  make  full  restitution  of  all  we  possessed  in  the 
original  compact  under  the  colonial  constitutions — rights  over  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  men  could  have  no  lawful  jurisdiction  what- 
ever ....  Woman  has  the  same  ri«:ln  to  a  voice  in  this 
government  that  man  has,  and  it  is  based  on  the  same  natural  de- 
sire and  capacity  for  self-government  and  sdf-protection  

Until  woman  is  recogmzed  as  an  equal  factor  in  civilization,  and 
is  possessed  of  her  per'^nn.il  property,  civil  and  political  ritrhts.  all 
minor  privileges  and  concessions  are  but  so  many  added  aggrava- 
tions, and  are  insulting  modceries  of  that  justice,  liberty  and  equal- 
ity which  are  the  birthright  of  every  citizen  of  a  republic.  "Uni- 
versal suf7rap:e,"  said  Charles  Stmmer,  '*is  the  first  proof  and  only 
basis  of  a  genuine  rq[)ubUc." 

Mrs.  Stanton  referred  to  the  bravery  of  recent  women 
writers  in  attacking  social  problems,  citing  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward,  Margaret  Deland,  Olive  Schrciner,  Mona  Caird  and  Helen 
Gardiner.  She  closed  with  a  tribute  to  the  co-laborers  who  had 
died  during  the  past  year,  among  them  the  Rev.  James  Free- 
man Qarke,  Judge  Samuel  £.  Sewall,  Dr.  Qemence  S.  Lozier, 
Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas,  Miss  Abby  W.  May  and  numerous  others. 

During  the  second  day's  proceedings  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Kent,  of  the  Church  of  Our  Father  (Universalist),  addressed 
the  convention,  saying  in  part: 

It  is  not  uncommon  among  writers  on  woman  siifFraqrc  to  find 
the  root  of  the  trouble  in  those  notions  of  the  creation  and  fall  set 
forth  in  the  andent  Jewish  Scriptures— notions  which  have  very 
generally  prevailed  throughout  Christendom  until  recently,  and 
wh-ch  even  yet  have  a  Inrpe  hold  upon  many  people  profcssincr  to 
be  Christians.  In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  evil  given  by  the 
ancient  Hebrew  writer,  woman  is  the  chief  offender,  and  upon  her 
falls  the  burden  of  the  penalty.  In  sorrow  she  is  to  bring  forth  her 
children ;  her  desire  is  to  be  to  her  husband  and  he  is  to  rule  over 
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her.  Unquestionably  this  has  tended  to  prolong  the  reign  of  brute 
force  in  ChristeDdom  by  perpetuating  a  belief  in  the  rightful  head- 
ship of  man  in  the  family  and  State.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
see  in  this  Scripture  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  is  only  the  record  of  a 
theon'  offered  to  explain  a  fact — wliich  antedated  both  the  theory 
and  the  record.  We  find  the  fact  to-day  even  where  we  do  not  find 
the  record — the  woman  ruled  by  the  man  in  places  where  there  is 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  I  doubt  not 
that  among  the  founders  of  our  Government — ^meaning  the  people 
generally — this  doctrine  of  the  rightful  headship  of  man  and  the 
subordination  of  woman  was  sacredly  held  as  a  part  of  the  revealed 
word  of  God,  and  that  as  siich  it  operated  to  keep  the  women  as 
well  as  the  men  of  that  day  from  perceivint^  the  full  sip^iificance, 
the  comprehensive  scope  of  the  principles  affirmed  hy  their  leaders, 
in  tlie  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  

If  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  woman  is  to  do  a  great  work  for  so- 
ciety, it  will  be  first  and  foremost  because  of  its  wholesome  influ- 
ence on  herself— because  it  rouses  in  her  more  of  hope,  more  of 
laudable  ambition,  more  of  earnest  purpose,  more  of  self-reliance, 
more  independence  of  the  fasliions,  frivolities  and  conventionalities 
of  society  and  the  dictates  of  the  church  

Praying  for  the  speedy  coming  of  this  day,  and  hoping  it  may 
work  gradually  toward  a  purer  and  happier  social  life,  and  a  further 
companionship  in  thought  and  feeling,  in  purpose  and  effort,  be- 
tween men  and  women,  and  especially  between  husbands  and  wives 
in  the  life  of  the  home,  I  express  my  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of 
this  convention. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Ilallowell  Miller  (Md.)  took  the  ground  that, 
after  fifty  years  of  argument,  women  now  should  imite  in  a  con- 
tinuous demand  for  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

In  introducing  the  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley  (Pcnn.)  Miss 
Anthony  said  that  not  only  in  Congress,  where  he  was  known 
as  the  Father  of  the  House,  but  years  ago  in  his  own  State  Legis- 
lature, he  advocated  the  political  equality  of  women.  After 
paying  a  tribute  to  his  mother,  to  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  to 
Frances  Wright,  he  said:  "I  am  here,  because  I  feel  that  I 
should  again  declare  publicly  the  justice  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  women,  which,  having  cherished  through  youth  and  early 
manhood,  I  asserted  in  a  public  address  in  Independence  Hall, 
at  high  noon  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1841.  before  there  was  any 
organization  for  promoting  woman's  rights  politically."  He  then 
sketched  results  already  achieved  and  urged  women  to  keep  the 
flame  burning  for  the  benefits  which  would  come  to  posterity. 

The  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  (Wis.)  spoke  on  Foreign  Rule, 
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and  after  pointing'  out  the  g"1ory  of  a  country  which  offeree  1  a 
home  to  all,  and  expressing  a  belief  in  universal  suffrage,  she 

continued : 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  by  the  census  of  1880  a  population  of  910,- 
072  native-bnm.  405.425  foreigri-horn.  Our  last  vote  cast  was 
149463  American,  189,469  foreign;  thus  you  see  nearly  i,ocx>,ooo 
native-born  people  are  out'voted  and  out-governed  by  less  than 
half  their  number  of  foreigners.  Is  that  fair  to  Americans?  Is  it 
just  to  American  men Will  they  not.  under  this  influence,  in  a 
little  while  be  driven  to  the  wall  and  obliged  to  step  down  and  out  ? 
When  the  members  of  our  Legislatures  are  the  greater  part  foreign* 
ers,  when  they  sit  in  the  office  of  mayor  and  in  all  the  offices  of  Otir 
city,  and  rule  us  with  a  rod  of  iron,  it  is  time  that  American  men 
should  inquire  if  we  have  any  rights  that  foreigners  are  bound  to 
respect  

The  last  census  shows,  I  think,  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
three  times  as  many  American-bom  women  as  tlie  whole  foreitrn 
population,  men  and  women  together,  so  that  the  votes  of  women 
will  eventually  be  the  only  means  of  overcoming  this  foreign  in- 
fluence and  maintaining  our  free  institutions.  There  is  no  possible 
safety  for  our  free  school,  our  free  church  or  our  republican  gov- 
ernment, unless  women  are  {^iven  the  suffrage  and  that  right  speed- 
ily The  question  in  every  political  caucus,  in  every 

political  convention,  is  not  what  great  principles  shall  we  announce, 
but  what  kind  of  a  document  can  we  draw  up  that  will  please  the 
foreigners?  .... 

^'hen  we  remember  that  the  first  foot  to  touch  Plymouth  Rock 
was  a  woman's — ^that  in  the  first  settlement  of  this  country  women 
endured  trials  and  privations  and  stood  bravely  nt  tlic  post  of  duty, 
even  figliting  in  the  ranks  that  we  might  have  a  rrj  ib'n: — and  that 
in  our  great  Western  world  women  came  at  an  early  day  to  make 
the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  rocked  their  babies'  cradles 
in  the  log  cabins  when  the  Indians'  war-whoop  was  heard  on  the 
prairies  and  the  wolves  howled  around  their  doors — when  we  re- 
member that  in  the  last  war  thousands  of  women  in  the  Northwest 
bravely  took  upon  themselves  the  work  of  the  households  and  the 
fields  that  their  husbands  and  sons  miyfht  fight  the  battles  of  lib- 
erty— ^when  we  recollect  all  this,  and  then  are  told  that  loyal  women, 
pioneer  women,  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  are  not 
even  to  ask  for  the  right  of  suffrage  lest  the  Scandinavians  should 
be  ofTended,  it  is  time  to  rise  in  indignation  and  ask,  Whose  country 
is  this?    Who  made  it?    Who  have  periled  their  lives  for  h? 

Our  American  women  are  property  holders  and  pay  large  taxes ; 
but  the  foreigner  who  has  Hved  only  one  year  in  the  State,  and  ten 
days  in  the  precinct,  who  does  not  own  a  foot  of  land,  may  vote 
awav  their  property  in  tlie  form  of  taxes  in  the  most  reckless  man- 
ner, reirardless  of  their  interests  and  their  rights.  Women  are 
well-educated;  they  are  graduating  from  our  colleges;  they  are 
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reading  and  thinking  and  writing ;  and  yet  they  are  the  political  in- 
feriors of  all  the  riff-raff  of  Europe  that  is  poured  upon  our  shores. 
It  is  unbearable.  There  is  no  language  that  can  express  the  enor- 
mous injustice  done  to  women  

We  can  not  separate  subjects  and  say  we  will  vote  on  temper- 
ance or  on  school  matters,  for  all  these  questions  are  part  of  v:ov- 

emment  When  women  as  well  as  men  are  voters,  the 

church  will  get  some  recognition.  1  marvel  that  all  ministers  are 
not  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  when  I  consider  that  their  audi- 
ences are  almost  entirely  composed  of  women  and  that  the  church 
to-day  is  brought  into  disrepute  because  it  is  made  up  of  disfran- 
chised members.  The  minister  would  st-nu!  a  hundred-fold  higher 
than  he  does  now  if  women  had  the  suffrage.  Everybody  would 
want  [n  knnw  what  the  minister  was  saying  to  thn<e  women  voters. 

We  are  in  danger  in  this  country  of  Catholic  douuuation,  not  be- 
cause the  Catholics  are  more  numerous  than  we  are,  but  because 
the  Catholic  church  is  represented  at  the  polls  and  the  Protestant 
church  is  not.  The  foreigners  are  Catholic — ^the  greater  portion  of 
them:  the  forcipriers  are  men — the  .c:reater  part  of  them,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  (^atbnlic  church,  and  they  work  for  it  and  vote  for  it. 
The  Prutcblaiil  church  is  composed  of  women.  Men  for  the  most 
part  do  not  belong  to  it ;  they  do  not  care  much  for  it  except  as 
something  to  interest  the  women  of  their  household.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  Protestant  church  is  comparatively  unrepresented  at 
the  ballot-box  

I  urge  upon  you,  women,  that  you  put  suffrage  first  and  foremost, 
before  every  other  consideration  upon  earth.  Make  it  a  religious 
duty  and  work  for  the  enfranchisement  of  your  sex,  which  means 
the  growth  and  development  of  noble  characters  in  your  children; 
for  you  can  not  educate  your  children  well  surrounded  by  men  and 
women  who  hold  false  doctrines  of  society,  of  politics,  of  morals. 
Leave  minor  issues,  leave  your  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
Trinity,  or  the  Hoi)*  Ghost,  or  eTulless  misery ;  about  high  license 
and  low  license ;  or  Dorcas  Societies  and  Chautauqua  Circles.  T.et 
them  all  go ;  they  are  of  no  consequence  compared  with  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women. 

Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  gave  a  humorous  series  of  Suf- 
frage Pictures  in  New  York,  which  was  greatly  relished  by  the 
audience.  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns  described  Municipal  Suffrage 
in  Kansas  in  an  enthusiastic  and  interesting  manner.  The  Rev. 

Anna  Howard  Shaw  then  delivered  her  lecture,- which  has  since 
become  so  famous.  The  Fate  of  Republics,  tracing  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  republics  of  history,  which  grew  because  of  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  failed  because  of  moral  weakness.  All  were 
in  the  hands  of  men,  and  women  were  excluded  from  any  share.* 

*  It  is  a  loss  to  p<wterity  that  Min  Shaw  never  writes  her  addresses.  She  is  beyond 
qttestion  the  leading  wmBaii  ontoT  of  dlis  generation,  and  is  not  surpassed  in  power  hf 

any  of  the  men. 
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Mrs.  Harriette  R.  Shattuck  gave  an  account  of  the  recent 
school  election  in  Boston  where  10.490  women  -'•nted,  a  much 
hie^her  percentaij^e  of  those  registered  than  of  the  ]iicv..  rin-l  thus 
defeated  tlie  dang-erons  attempt  which  had  been  made  by  tlie 
Church  to  interfere  with  the  State,  Richard  W.  Blue.  State 
Senator  of  Kansas,  was  called  to  the  platform  l)y  Mrs.  Gougar 
as  one  who  had  greatly  aided  its  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  (Tnd.)  spoke  on  Women  in  the 
Recent  Campaign.  In  the  National  Prohibition  Convention  they 
sat  as  delegates  and  served  on  committees.  In  all  parts  of  the 
countr}'^  Republican  and  Democratic  women  organized  clubs  and 
marched  in  processions;  but  she  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  methods  are  not  advocated  by  the  suffrage  societies  so  long 
as  women  remain  disfranchised.  Over  two  hundred  clubs 
were  formed  for  political  study.  All  of  the  parties  placed  women 
on  their  platforms  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  candidates.  A  Cen- 
tral Republican  Headquarters  was  opened  in  New  York  and 
put  in  charge  of  a  national  committee  of  women  who  sent  out 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  campaign  documents.  When  election 
day  came  not  one  of  all  these  women  could  put  her  opinion  in 
the  ballot-box. 

At  the  evening  session  Mrs.  Lillic  Devercux  Blake  (N.  Y.) 
in  her  trenchant  way  discussed  Political  Methods  and  pointed 
out  the  inconsistent  and  illogical  declarations  of  platforms  and 
speakers  when  applied  to  women,  also  the  delight  afforded  to 
men  by  the  tin  horns  and  fireworks.  She  suggested  for  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  Cabinet,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
State;  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Secretary  of  War;  May  Wright  Sew- 
all,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Zerelda  G.  Wallace,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  Clara  Barton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Laura  <k 
Force  Gordon,  Attorney-General. 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Perkins  (O,)  spoke  on  The  G>ncentnition  of 
Forces,  showing  how  prone  women  are  to  organize  for  every 
object  except  suffrage,  and  yet  the  majority  of  these  workers 
would  rejoice  to  have  the  power  which  lies  in  the  ballot  and 
would  be  infinitely  better  equipped  for  their  work. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Clay  ( Ky. )  opened  the  last  day's  session  with 
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a  forcible  address  entiikd,  Are  Aiiieiicun  Women  Civil  and 
Political  Slaves?  She  proved  the  affirmative  of  her  question  by 
quoting  the  spoken  and  written  declarations  of  the  greatest  states- 
men on  the  right  of  individual  representation  and  the  exceptions 
made  against  women,  citing  Walker,  the  legal  writer:  "This 
language  a[)plied  to  males  would  be  the  exact  definition  of  polit- 
ical slavcr>  ,  applied  to  females,  custom  does  not  so  regard  it.'* 
Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Dtiniway  (Ore.)  described  the  recent  arbi- 
trary and  unwarranted  disfranchisement  of  the  women  of  Wash- 
ington Territory.  Frederick  Dottglass  was  kwdly  called  for  and 
in  responding  expressed  his  gratitude  to  women,  "who  were 
chiefly  instrumental  in  liberating  my  people  from  actnal  chains 
of  bondage/*  and  declared  his  full  bdief  in  their  right  to  ihe 
franchise. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar  (Ind.)  made  a  strong  speech  upon 
Partisan  or  Patriot?  In  her  address  on  Woman  in  Marriage 
Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby,  editor  of  the  WomamCs  Tr2bvme,  said: 

It  is  customary  to  regard  marriajji'e  as  of  even  more  importance 
to  woman  than  to  man,  since  the  malernal,  social  and  household 
duties  involved  in  it  consume  the  greater  porticm  of  the  time  and 
thought  of  a  large  majority.  Love,  it  is  commonly  said,  is  an  in- 
cident in  a  man's  life,  but  makes  or  mars  a  woman's  whole  ex- 
istence. This,  however,  is  one  of  the  many  popular  delusions 
crystallized  into  opinion  by  apt  phraseology.  To  one  who  believes 
in  the  divinely  intended  equality  of  the  sexes  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider that  anv  mntual  relation  is  an  incident  for  the  one  and  the 
total  of  existence  tor  the  other.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  jjremise 
upon  which  to  base  our  whole  reasoning  that  all  mutual  relaticms  of 
the  sexes  are  not  only  divinely  intended  to,  but  actually  do  bring 
equal  joys,  pains,  pleasures  and  sacrifices  to  both.  Whatever  mis- 
take one  has  made  has  acted  upon  the  other,  and  reacted  equally 
upon  the  first. 

The  on^  great  mistake  of  the  ages — since  woman  lost  her  primal 

independence  and  supremacy — to  which  is  due  all  the  sins  and  sor- 
rows f^rowinix  out  of  the  association  of  the  sexes,  has  been  in  mak- 
ing woman  a  passive  agent  instea<l  of  an  equal  factor  in  arranging 
the  laws,  customs  and  conditions  of  this  mutual  state.  Whether 
marriage  be  a  purely  business  partnership  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  children,  or  whether  it  he  a  sacrament  to  which  the 
benediction  of  the  church  gives  peculiar  sanctity  and  perpetuity  and 
makes  the  parties  "no  more  twain  but  one  flesh,"  in  either  case  it 
b  an  absurdity,  which  we  only  tolerate  because  of  custom,  for  men 
alone  to  make  all  the  req:uIations  and  stipulations  concerning-  it. 
This  tmnaturai  and  strained  assumption  by  one  sex  of  the  control 
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of  everything  relating:  to  niaiTi^:e,  and  the  equally  unnattiral  and 

mischievous  passivity  nn  the  part  of  tho  other,  have  q'iven  !)irtb  to 
the  meek  maiden  waiting  for  her  late,  to  the  typical  disconsolate 
and  forlorn  "superfluous  woman,  "  to  the  two  standards  of  morality 
for  the  sexes,  to  the  mercenary  marriage  with  all  its  attendant 
iniseries,  to  the  selfish,  exacting,  querulous  wife,  to  the  disappointed 
or  tyrannical  husband;  and  of  late,  with  the  wider  possibilities  of 
individual  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  to  the  growing  aversion  of 
young  people  to  matrimony,  and  the  rush  of  women  to  the  divorce 
courts  for  freedom  from  the  galling  bonds ;  all  these  and  a  ffaon-' 
sand  variations  of  each,  until  the  nature  of  both  sexes  is  SO  per- 
verted that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  what  is  nature. 

♦ 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  (N.  Y.) 
urging  women  individually  to  petition  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives for  the  removal  of  their  political  disabilities,  because  by  this 
means  these  men  were  compelled  to  think  on  the  question. 

Mrs.  Viri^inia  L.  Minor  (Mo.)  addressed  the  convention  on 
The  Law  of  Federal  Suffrage,  a  legal  argument  on  the  right  to 
vote  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  Miss  Anthony  supplemented 
Mrs.  Minor's  argument  with  a  history  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
menty  in  which  she  said : 

When  that  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  under  discussion — ^when 

it  was  proposed  to  put  the  word  "male**  into  the  second  sectioo— it 

read:  "If  any  State  shall  disfranchise  any  of  its  citizens  on  nc- 
count  of  color,  all  of  that  class  shall  be  counted  out  of  the  basis  of 
representation."  But  there  were  timid  souls  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress at  the  close  of  the  war,  as  well  as  at  other  periods  of  our 
history,  and  to  prevent  the  enfranchisement  of  women  by  this 
amendment  they  moved  to  make  it  read:  "If  any  State  shall  dis- 
franchise any  of  its  male  citizens,  all  of  that  class  shall  he  counted 
out  of  the  basis  of  representation."  Male  citizens !  For  the  first 
time  in  the  histf^ry  of  our  ( iovernment  thnt  discriniinatinq"  adjective 
was  placed  in  the  Constitution,  and  yet  the  men  on  the  tioor  of  Con- 
gress, from  Charles  Sumner  down,  all  declared  that  this  amendment 
would  not  in  any  wise  change  the  status  of  women  1 

We  at  once  asserted  our  ritrht  to  vote  under  this  amendment; 
"AH  persons  liorn  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  Our  first  trial  was  on  civil  rights, 
when  Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell  of  Chicago,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
publishing  a  law  journal  which  every  lawyer  in  the  State  said  he 
could  not  afford  to  do  without,  apj^licd  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  these  same  lawyers  denied  it.  ."^he  appealed  to  the  Tlltnois 
Supreme  Court  and  it  confirmed  the  denial,  because  she  was  no]L  only 
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a  woman  but  a  married  woman.   Then  she  appealed  her  case  to  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  a  majority  of  this  court 
decided  that  the  right  to  be  a  lawyer  was  not  especially  a  citizen's 
right  and  that  therefore  the  State  of  Illinois  could  lecfally  abridge 
tlie  privileges  and  iaiuiunities  of  its  women  by  denying  them  admis- 
sion to  the  bar. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  our  hearts  sank  when  in  1871  that  de- 
cision came,  declaring  the  powerlessness  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion to  protect  women  in  their  civil  ripfht  of  being  eligible  to 
the  legal  profession.  When  we  said  if  these  rights  whicli  it  is 
meant  to  protect  are  not  civil  thcv  must  be  political  rights,  we 
thought  we  had  the  Supreme  CuurL  ui  a  corner.  But  when  my 
trial  for  voting  came  on,  Justice  Hunt  said  that  the  right  to  vote  was 
a  special  right  belonging  to  men  alone.  We  didn't  iSlieve  that  this 
decision  could  be  confirmed,  but  it  was,  when  Mrs.  Minor,  who  at- 
tempted to  vote  at  tlie  same  election  in  iit  r  State  of  Missouri,  ap- 
pealed her  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  .<  United  States.  It  was 
argued  by  her  husband,  the  ablest  of  lawyers,  and  when  the 
Judges  brought  in  their  decision  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  no  voters.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
have  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  relative  to  the  powers  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  protect  women*  and  in  both  cases  th^ 
have  been  excluded  absolutely  fmm  its  provisions. 

T  remember,  Mrs.  Minor  (tunnng  to  that  lady),  how  we  dis- 
cussed these  questions  in  those  early  years.  We  weren't  sleepy 
in  our  talk  as  we  were  being  cut  off  inch  by  inch  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  I  remember  how  Mrs.  Stanton  said  in  a 
public  address:  "If  you  continue  to  deny  to  women  the  protection 
of  this  amendment,  you  will  finally  come  to  the  point  when  it  will 
cease  to  protect  even  black  men,"  and  we  have  lived  to  see  that  day. 

The  address  on  The  Coming  Sex  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Vrchard  Con- 
nor, a  well-known  journalist  of  New  York,  was  declared  by  the 
pre^s  to  he  in  its  delivery  "tiie  gem  of  the  convention."  She 
said  in  part : 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  women  are  the  natural  orators  of  the 
race.  They  have  keener  sympathies  and  quicker  intuitions  than 
men.  They  have  a  gift  of  language  that  not  even  their  worst  ene- 
mies will  deny,  and  these  arc  just  the  qualities  which  go  to  make 

the  orator  The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  need  all 

our  eloquence,  all  nnr  intellectual  power  and  all  onr  love.  The  day 
is  approaching  when  men  will  come  witii  ballots  m  Lheii  liands,  beg- 
ging women  to  use  them  

Wherever  you  go,  wake  women  up,  tell  them  to  learn  every- 
thing. Tell  them  to  study  with  all  their  might  history,  civil  gov- 
ernment, political  economy,  social  and  industrial  science — ^for  the 
time  is  coming  when  they  will  need  them  all  

This  is  the  work  before  us.    This  is  the  meaning  ot  the  desperate 
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unrest  and  unhappiness  of  women.  It  is  this  that  has  drawn  us 
here  to  enter  our  protest  ajfainst  the  wicked,  old,  one-legged  order 
of  thinijs.  Our  honored  Mi?^  Anthony  has  gone  throiijjh  fire  and 
hail  while  she  worked  for  her  convictions.  All  of  us  have  ^^-rnu£^ht 
as  best  we  might  lor  the  higiier  education  of  women,  lur  their  pe- 
cuniary independence,  for  their  civil  and  political  riglits,  figiitii^r 
the  world,  t!ie  flesli  and  the  devil. 

My  own  work  has  been  in  the  field  of  journnli^-m.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  I  have  faced  here  every  form  of  disability  because  I 
am  a  woman,  have  met  defeat  after  defeat,  till  the  iron  has  entered 
my  soul.  Yet  every  day  I  liavc  thanked  God  that  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  hear  my  .share  in  the  tremendous  struggle  for  the  develop- 
ment of  women  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Struggle  means  devel<^ 
ment ;  it  can  come  in  no  other  way,  and  this  will  be  the  grandest 
since  creation  began — the  crowned,  po^ected  woman.  For  this 
the  cry  of  womanhood  has  risen  out  of  the  depths  through  the  cen- 
turies. Up  through  agony  and  despair  it  has  come,  through  sin 
and  shame,  through  poverty  and  martyrdom,  through  tortme  whidb 
has  wrung  drops  of  blood  from  woman's  lips,  Still  Up,  Up,  till  it  has 
reached  the  great  white  throne  itself. 

The  enrollment  committee  reported  a  list  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  names  of  persons  asking  for  woman  suffrage.  The 
treasurer  announced  the  receipts  for  1888  to  be  $12,510.  All  of 
the  expenses  of  the  great  International  Gnmdl  had  been  paid  and 
a  balance  of  nearly  $300  remained. 

The  resolutions  might  be  described  .as  an  epitomized  recital 
of  wrongs  and  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

Whereas,  Women  possessed  and  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  the  inaugurati<Mi  of  this  Government ;  and, 

Wherc^s,  Th^  were  deprived  of  this  right  by  the  arbitrary 
Act?!  of  successive  State  Legislatures  in  violation  of  the  original 
compact  as  seen  in  the  early  constitutions ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duly  of  the  several  States  to  make  prompt 
restitution  of  these  ancient  rights,  recognized  by  innumerable  pre- 
cedents in  En^^lisli  historv.  and  to-day  by  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  suffrage  over  vast  territories. 

Whereas,  Woman's  title  deed  to  an  equal  share  in  the  inher- 
itance left  her  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  has  been  examined  and 
proved  by  able  lawyers ;  and, 

WHFRr  xs.  This  riirht  is  already  exercised  in  some  form  in  one 
hundred  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  sex  is  no  longer  considered  a  bar  to  the  exercise 
of  suffrage  by  civilised  nations. 

Resol'-.rd.  'Fhat  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  a  declarator}- 
act,  compelling  the  several  States  to  establish  a  "republican  form 
of  government'*  within  their  borders  by  securing  to  women  their 
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right  to  vote,  thus  nulhiying  the  fraudulent  Acts  of  Legislatures 
and  making  our  Government  homogeneous  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 

Resolved,  That  the  question  of  enfranchising  one-half  the  people 
is  superior  to  that  of  Indian  treaties,  admission  of  new  States, 

tariff,  international  copvrinfht  or  any  other  subject  before  the  coun- 
try,  and  that  it  is  the  foremost  duty  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  at  this, 
its  last  session,  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbid- 
ding States  to  disfranchise  citizens  on  account  of  sex. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  question  of  ethics  the  difference  between  put* 
ting  a  fraudulent  ballot  in  the  box  and  keeping  a  nghtful  ballot 
out  is  nothing,  and  that  we  condemn  the  action  which  prevents 
women  from  cn^tincr  ^  ballot  at  any  election  as  a  shameful  evidence 
of  the  corruption  of  dominant  political  parties  in  this  country. 

Whereas,  The  Lepslature  of  W'ashin^on  Territory  has  twice 
voted  for  woman  suffrage — women  for  the  most  part  liaving  gladly 
accepted  and  exercised  the  right,  Governor  Squire  in  his  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1884  haying  declared  that  it  met 
the  approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people;  and. 

^^'IIEREAS,  In  1887,  after  the  women  hnd  voted  for  three  nnd  a 
half  years,  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  pronounced  the  law  m- 
valid  on  the  qjound  that  the  nature  of  the  bill  must  be  described  in 
the  title  of  the  act ;  and. 

Whereas,  In  January,  1888,  another  bill  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture gave  to  this  law  an  explicit  title ;  and  the  bill,  again  granting 
sufFrajge  to  women,  was  signed  by  Governor  Semple,  thus  triumph- 
antly showing  the  approval  of  the  people,  the  I^egislature  and  the 
Governor;  and. 

Wherfvs.  The  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  in  August,  1888, 
again  rendered  a  decision  against  the  right  of  the  women  of  the 
Territory  to  vote,  basing  their  decision  upon  the  false  assumption 
that  Congress  had  never  delegated  to  the  Territories  the  right  to 

define  the  status  of  their  own  voters ;  and, 

Wherfa*;.  This  decision  strikes  a  blow  at  the  fundamental  powers 
of  the  United  States  Coni^ress.  confounding  laws  deleijated  to  the 
Territories  by  the  Organic  Act  of  1852.  which  vests  in  their  Legis- 
latures the  power  to  prescribe  their  quahfications  for  voting  and 
holding  office— with  State  governments  which  limit  legislative  en- 
actments by  constitutions  of  their  own  making— thus  setting  at 
naught  the  will  of  the  people ;  therefore, 

Resohcd,  That  we  earnestly  and  respectfully  petition  Congress 
that  in  passinjx  an  cnablini;  act  or  nets  for  the  admission  of  the  other 
Territories  there  be  incorporated  a  clause  allowing  women  to  vote 
for  delegates  to  their  constitutional  conventions,  and  at  the  eledbion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  in  every  one  where  the  Legisla- 
ture has  granted  woman  suffrage  and  such  law  has  not  been  re- 
pealed by  a  subsequent  Legislature. 

Whereas,  In  the  year  1873  our  leader,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  was 
deprived  of  the  ric:ht  of  trial  by  jury.  l)y  a  Judf^e  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unitcfl  Stales,  simply  because  siie  was  a  woman,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  women  10  resent  the  insult  thus  offered  to  woman- 
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hood  and  demand  of  the  men  of  this  closing  century  of  constitu- 
tional government  such  condemnation  of  this  infamous  decistoo  of 
Judge  Warri  Hunt*  as  sliall  teach  the  coming  generation  of  voters 
that  the  welfare  of  the  repubHc  demands  that  women  be  protected 
equally  with  men  in  the  exercise  of  citizenship ;  and, 

Whereas,  In  the  great  Centennial  Celebration  of  1^6  women 
were  denied  all  participation  in  the  public  jiroceedings  commcmo- 
raiiuq"  the  birth  of  the  Declarntir>n  of  In(lcj>endcncc,  thoutjh  ihey 
sought  earnestly  and  respcctiuily  to  declare  their  sentiments  of 
loyidty  to  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  responsibility  there 
enunciated,  they  sliould  now  demand  official  recognition  by  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Ix;^nslature  on  all  the  !'  n.rds  of  Commission- 
ers which,  at  the  public  expense,  are  to  iniiiaic  and  carry  out  the 
august  ceremonials  of  the  coming  Constitutional  Celebration  in  New 
York  in  April,  1889,  to  the  end  that  taxation  without  representation 
shall  no  longer  be  acknowledired  a  just  and  constitutional  policy  in 
this  government  nominally  of  the  people,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  National  W.  S. 
A.  to  memorialize  Cont^ress  on  this  subject,  and  to  take  such  other 
action  as  shall  bring  before  the  enlightened  manhood  of  our  country 
their  duty  of  chivalry  no  less  than  justice  in  this  important  matter. t 

Whereas,  The  question  of  woman's  enfranchisement  is  funda* 
mental  and  of  paramount  importance :  therefore, 

Rcsolz  cd,  That,  while  the  National  Wmnnn  Suffraire  Association 
welcomes  and  claims  the  support  of  persons  of  all  parties  and  be- 
liefs, it  desires  to  strongly  reassert  the  position  which  it  has  held  of 
being  nonpartisan. 

A  hearing  was  granted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage  the  morning  of  January  24.  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mrs.  Minor, 
Mrs.  Duniway,  Mrs.  Johns,  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  the  Rev. 
Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwetl  were  introduced  to 
the  committee  by  Miss  Anthony,  and  each  from  a  different  stand- 
point presented  the  arguments  for  the  submission  of  a  Sixteenth 
Amendment  enfranchising  women. 

On  F^ruary  7,  Senator  Blair  reported  for  the  committee — 
Senators  Charles  B.,Farwell  (III  ),  Jonathan  Chace  (R. 
Edward  O.  Wolcott  (Col.)»  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  After 
an  able  and  exhaustive  argument  the  report  closed  as  follows: 

Unless  this  Government  shall  be  made  and  preserved  truly  re- 
publican in  form  by  the  enfranchisement  of  woman,  the  great  re- 
forms which  her  ballot  would  accomplish  may  never  he :  the  de- 
moralisation and  disintegration  now  proc  ceding  in  the  hcidy  |)i  i!itic 
are  not  likely  soon  to  be  arrested.    Corruption  of  the  male  suffrage 

•  Sc«  History  of  Woman  SufFravie.  Vol.  II,  p.  647. 

t  TIitB  tras  doae.  but  00  repretcnUtion  was  allowed  women  in  the  celd>ration. 
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is  nlrcr^dv  a  well-ni.cfh  fatal  f]{>^ease;  intemperance  has  no  sufficient 
foe  in  the  law-making  power;  a  republican  form  of  government 
can  not  survive  half-slave  and  half-free. 

The  ballot  is  withheld  from  women  because  men  are  not  willing 
to  pdot  with  one-half  the  sovereigfn  power.  There  is  no  other  ttsU 
cause  for  the  continued  perpetration  of  this  unnatural  tyranny. 

Enfranchise  women  or  this  rei)uT)lic  will  steadily  advance  to  the 
same  destruction,  the  same  ignoble  and  tragic  catastrophe,  which 
has  engulfed  the  male  republics  of  history.  Let  us  establish  a  gov- 
ernment in  which  both  men  and  women  siiail  be  free  indeed.  Then 
shall  the  refniblic  be  perpetuaL 

The  women  of  the  nation  are  deeply  indebted  to  Senator  Blair 
for  his  able  and  persistent  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Year  after 
year,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  pressure  of  duties  connected  with 
his  office,  he  carefully  prepared  these  constitutional  and  legal 

reports  knowing  that  they  could  have  only  the  indirect  results  of 
educating  public  sentiment  and  contributing  to  the  history  of 
this  great  movement  for  the  political  rights  of  half  the  race. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee,  Senators  Zebulon  B. 
Vance  (N.  C),  Joseph  E.  Brown  .(Ga.),  J.  B.  Beck  (Ky.),  an- 
nounced that  they  should  present  a  minority  report  in  opposition, 
but  as  "Letters  from  a  Chimney  Comer/'  by  Mrs.  Caroline  F. 
Corbin,  and  "The  Law  of  Woman  Life/'  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitney,  apparently  had  been  exhausted,  and  as  no  other  woman 
had  provided  them  with  the  necessary  ideas,  the  report  never 
materialized.  Senator  Vance,  however,  as  chairman  of  this  Se- 
lect Suffrage  Committee  asked  for  a  clerk  at  this  time,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  granted  a  hearing  January 
28,  which  was  addressed  by  Miss  Anthony.  Mrs.  Hooker,  Mrs. 
Duniway,  Mrs.  Minor,  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Mrs.  Colby, 
Miss  liivina  A.  Hatch  (Mass.)  and  Mrs.  Ella  M*  Marble 
(Mina).  The  committee  took  no  action. 
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THE  NATIONAL-AMERICAN  CONVENTION  OF  189CX 

The  winter  of  1890  brought  the  usual  crowd  of  eminent 
women  to  Washington  to  attend  the  Twenty-second  national 
convention  of  the  suffrage  association,  February  i8-2i.  As  the 
president,  Mrs.  Ehzabeth  Cady  Stanton,  was  to  start  for  Europe 
on  the  19th,  the  congressional  hearings  took  place  previous  to 
the  convention  and  consisted  only  of  her  address.  The  Senate 
hearing  on  Fehruary  8  was  iickl  for  the  first  time  in  the  new 
room  set  apart  for  the  Select  Committee  on  Woman  SufTrage. 
but  much  objection  was  made  because  on  accouni  oi  its  size  only 
a  small  audience  could  be  admitted.  Senators  Vance,  Farwell. 
Blair  and  John  B.  Allen  of  the  new  State  of  Washington  were 
present  Mrs.  Stanton  said  in  part : 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  body  of  intelligent  and  law- 
abiding  women  have  held  annual  conventions  in  Washington  and 
made  dieir  appeals  before  committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
asking  to  be  recognized  as  citizens  of  this  Republic.  A  whole  gen* 
eration  of  distiiiL^iiished  members,  who  have  each  in  turn  given  us 
aid  and  encouragement,  have  passed  away — Seward,  Sumner,  Wil- 
son, GtddlngSp  Wade,  Garfield,  Morton  and  Sargent— with  Hamlin. 
Butler  and  Julian  still  living,  have  all  declared  our  demands  just, 
our  argument??  unanswerable. 

In  consulting  at  an  early  day  as  to  the  form  in  which  our  claims 
should  be  presented,  sotot  said  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, others  said  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  in  spirit  and  letter,  is  broad 
enough  to  protect  the  rights  of  every  citizen  irvlcr  onr  nn  -  But 
when  the  war  came  and  we  saw  that  it  took  three  amendments  to 
make  the  slaves  of  the  South  full-fledged  citizens,  we  thought  it 
would  take  at  least  one  to  make  woman's  calling  and  election  sure. 
So  we  asked  fnr  a  SHxtet-Tith  Amendment.  But  learned  lawyers, 
Jn<lt^es  and  Congressmen  took  the  ground  that  wfimen  were  already 
enfranchised  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Tiie  House  minority 
report  in  1871,  signed  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  William  Lough- 
ridge,  held  that  view.  Tt  is  an  able,  nnanswcrnble  arq^ument  on  the 
whole  question,  based  on  the  oft-repeated  principles  of  the  Repub- 
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lican  party  at  that  time.  It  stands  to-day  a  living  monument  of  the 
grossest  inconsistencies  of  which  the  Republican  party  ever  was 
guilty.*  .... 

We  can  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  eternal  principle  of  jus- 
tice without  being-  caught  sooner  or  later  in  the  net  of  our  own 
weaving.  The  legitimate  results  of  the  war  have  been  all  frittered 
away  by  political  maneuvering.  While  Northern  statesmen  have 
made  a  football  of  tiie  rights  of  12,000,000  women  as  voters,  and  by 
Supreme  Court  decisions  driven  them  from  the  polls,  why  arraign 
the  men  in  the  South  for  treating  1,000,000  freedmen  in  the  same 
way?  Are  the  rights  of  that  class  of  citizens  more  sacred  than 
ours  ?  Are  the  violations  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  their  case  more  dangerous  than  in  ours?  .... 

In  addressinq-  those  who  already  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage,  one 
naturally  would  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
on  the  advantages  of  having  a  voice  in  deciding  the  laws  and  the 
rulers  under  which  one  lives.  And  neither  wotdd  it  if  each  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  un  1m  tood  that  woman's  wants  and  needs 
are  similar  to  his  own;  that  the  cardinal  virtues  belong  to  her  as 
well  as  to  him;  that  personal  fliLniity,  the  power  of  self-protection, 
are  as  important  for  her  as  for  inm ;  that  woman  loves  justice,  equal- 
ity, liberty,  and  wishes  the  right  to  give  her  consent  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  she  lives,  as  much  as  man  does.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold says :  "The  first  desire  of  every  cultured  mind  is  to  take  part 
in  the  great  work  of  government."  .... 

If  we  would  rouse  new  respect  for  womanhood  in  the  hearts 
of  the  masse??,  we  must  place  woman  in  a  position  to  respect  her- 
self, wliich  she  can  never  do  as  long  as  her  political  status  is  be- 
neath that  of  the  most  degraded,  ignorant  classes  of  men.  To  make 
women  the  political  equals  of  their  sons,  or  even  of  their  gardeners 
and  coachmen,  would  add  new  dignity  to  their  position;  and  to 
change  our  laws  and  constitutions  in  harmony  with  the  new  status 
would  have  its  influence  on  the  large  class  of  young  men  now  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Lord  Brougham  said  long 
ago  that  the  Common  Law  of  England  for  women,  and  all  the  stat- 
utes based  on  such  principles,  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Christianity 
and  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Do  you  think  our  sons 
can  rise  from  such  studies  with  a  high  ideal  of  womanhood  ?  And 
virith  what  feelings  do  you  suppose  women  themselves  read  these 
laws,  and  the  articles  in  the  State  constitutions,  rating  them  with 
the  disreputable  and  feeble-minded  classes?  Can  you  not  under- 
stand the  dignity,  the  pride,  the  new-bom  self-respect  which  would 
thrill  the  hearts  of  the  women  of  this  nation  in  their  enfranchise- 
ment? It  would  elevate  their  sphere  of  action  and  every  depart- 
ment of  labor  in  which  they  are  occupied ;  it  would  give  new  force  to 
their  words  as  teachers,  reformers  and  missionaries,  new  strength 
to  their  work  as  guardians  of  the  young,  the  wayward  and  the  un- 
fortunate.  It  would  transform  them  from  slaves  to  sovereigns, 

*  Sec  History  9!  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  II,  p.  464. 
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crowned  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  with  the  ballot,  that  scepter 
of  power,  in  their  own  rig^  hands  

If  there  are  any  who  do  not  wish  to  vote,  that  is  the  strongest 

reason  for  their  enfranchisement.  If  all  love  of  liberty  has  been 
quenched  in  their  souls  by  their  degraded  condition,  the  duties  of 
citizenship  and  the  responsibility  of  self-g^ovemmcnt  should  be  laid 
upon  tlicm  at  once,  for  their  pitiful  indifference  is  merely  the  result 
of  their  disfranchisement.  Would  that  I  eouhl  awake  in  the  minds 
of  my  countrywomen  the  full  sic:nificance  of  this  demand  for  the 
right  of  suffrage;  what  it  is  to  be  queens  in  tlieir  own  right,  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  self-government,  possessed  of  all  the 

privileges  and  immunities  of  American  citizens  

Whoever  heard  of  an  heir  apparent  to  a  throne  in  the  Old  World 
abdicating  her  rights  because  some  conservative  politician  or  austere 
bishop  doubted  woman's  capacity  to  (govern?  History  affords  no 
such  example.  Those  who  have  had  the  right  to  a  throne  have  in- 
variably taken  possession  of  it  and,  against  intriguincr  cardinals,  nm- 
bitious  nobles  and  jealous  kinsmen,  fought  even  to  the  death  to 
maintain  the  royal  prerogatives  which  by  inheritance  were  theirs. 
When  I  hear  American  women,  descendants  of  Jefferson,  Hancock 
and  Adams,  say  they  do  not  want  to  vote,  T  feel  that  the  blood  of 
the  revolutionary  heroes  must  long  since  iiave  ceased  to  flow  in 
their  veins. 

Suppose  when  the  day  dawned  for  Victoria  to  be  crowned  Queen 

of  England  she  had  gone  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  hesr.crcd 
tliat  such  terrible  responsibilities  might  not  be  laid  upon  her,  de- 
claring that  she  had  not  the  moral  stamina  nor  intellectual  ability 
for  the  position;  that  her  natural  delicacy  and  refinement  shrank 
from  the  encounter;  that  she  was  lookins^  forward  to  tlie  all-ab- 
sorbing duties  of  domestic  lite,  to  a  husband,  children,  home,  to  her 
influence  in  the  social  circle  where  the  Christian  graces  are  best 
employed.  Suppose  with  a  tremulous  voice  and  a  few  stray  tears 
in  her  blue  eyes,  her  head  drof )])iu,£r  on  one  side,  she  had  said  she 
knew  nothintj:  of  the  science  of  i^ovcmment ;  that  a  crown  did  not 
befit  a  woman's  brow ;  that  she  had  not  the  physical  strength  even 
to  wave  her  nation's  flag,  much  less  to  hold  the  scepter  of  power 
over  so  vast  an  empire ;  that  in  case  of  war  she  could  not  ficfht  and 
hence  could  not  rci.c:n.  as  there  must  be  force  behind  the  throne, 
and  this  force  must  be  centered  in  the  hand  which  governed.  What 
would  her  Parliament  have  thought?  What  would  other  nations 
have  thought?  .... 

None  of  vou  would  admit,  honorable  gentlemen,  that  all  the  great 
principles  of  government  which  center  round  our  theories  of  justice, 
liberty  and  equality  in  favor  of  individual  sovereignty  have  not  as 
yet  produced  as  high  a  type  of  womanhood  as  has  a  monardw  in 
the  Old  World.  We  have  a  large  number  of  women  as  well  fitted 
as  Victoria  for  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the  Government, 
who  could  fill  the  highest  places  with  equal  dignity  and  wisdom. 

There  is  no  subject  more  intensely  interesting  to  men  than  the 
science  of  government,  and  when  their  wives  are  intelligent  on  all 
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the  questions  it  comprises  they  will  be  far  more  valuable  companions 
than  they  are  to-(1a\ .  Marriage  means  companionship,  a  similarity 
of  tastes  and  opinions,  and  where  one  of  the  parties  has  no  interest 
in  or  knowledge  of  those  subjects  most  absorbing  to  the  other,  the 

bonds  of  union  necessarily  are  weakened.  So  lung  as  woman's 
thought  is  centered  in  personal  and  family  aggrandizement,  her 
strongest  influence  will  be  used  tu  la  ep  man's  interest  there  also. 
The  virtue  of  patriotism  would  be  far  greater  amon^  men,  their 
devotion  to  the  public  good  far  more  earnest,  if  the  influences  of 
home  life  were  not  continually  drawing  them  into  a  narrow  selfish- 
ness. 

Women  naturally  take  no  interest  in  questions  where  their  opin- 
ions have  no  weight,  in  a  sphere  of  action  from  which  they  are  ex- 
cluded. They  are  not  supposed  to  know  what  is  necessary  for  the 
public  good,  hence  how  could  they  influence  their  husbands  to  make 
that  their  first  duty  when  in  public  life?  But  when  women  are  en- 
franchised their  interest  in  Uie  State  will  deepen.  They  will  see 
that  the  welfare  of  their  own  children  depends  as  much  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  outside  world  as  on  the  environments  of  their  own 
homes.  This  settled  discontent  of  women  is  exerting  an  insidious  in- 
fluence which  is  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  the  home  as 
well  as  the  State.  We  must  rouse  them  to  new  hopes,  new  ambitions, 
new  aspirations,  through  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  self-government. 

Moreover,  an  active  participation  in  the  practical  duties  of  gov- 
ernment by  educated  women  would  bn'n!7  a  new  and  needed  ele- 
ment  to  the  State.  We  can  not  overestimate  the  influence  women 
exert,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  hence  the  immense  importance  of 
their  having  right  views  on  all  questions  of  public  interest  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  practical  politics.  But 
their  power  to-day  is  wholly  irresponsible  and  hence  dangerous. 
Lay  on  them  the  responsibility  of  legislating,  with  all  the  criti- 
cism and  odium  of  a  constituency  and  a  party,  in  case  thev  make 
some  blunder,  and  you  render  them  wiser  in  judgment  and  more 
deliberate  in  action.  To  secure  this  large  disfranchised  class  as 
allies  to  one  of  the  leading  parties  would  be  a  wise  measure  for  that 
party  and  faring  a  new  element  of  morality  and  intelligence  into  the 
body  politic.  Women  are  now  taking  a  more  active  part  in  public 
affairs  than  ever  before  and,  with  political  freedom,  always  will  be 
the  reserved  moral  power  to  sustain  great  men  in  their  best  en- 
deavors. 

An  interestingf  conversation  followed.   Chairman  Zebulon  B. 

Vance  (  X.  C.)  asked  Mrs.  Stanton  if  women  would  be  willing 
to  go  to  war  if  they  had  the  ballot.  She  answered  that  they 
would  decide  whether  there  should  be  war.  He  iiujuired  whether 
women  would  not  lose  their  refining  influence  and  moral  quali- 
ties if  thev  en -aged  in  men's  work.  She  replied  that  there  would 
VoL.'lV  Won.  Sup.— 11 
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have  to  be  a  definition  of  "men's  work"  and  that  she  found  the 
latter  in  many  avocations,  such  as  washing,  cooking,  and  sellinp 
needles  and  tape,  which  mig^ht  be  considered  the  work  of  wome': 
"The  moral  qiiahties,"  she  cnid,  "are  more  apt  to  grow  wheii  a 
human  beine;"  i';  I'^eful,  and  they  increase  in  the  woman  who  help^ 
to  supi)ori  tlie  laniily  rather  than  in  the  one  who  gives  lierseh' 
to  idleness  and  lasliionable  frivolities.  The  consideration  of 
questions  of  legislation,  finance,  free  trade,  etc.,  certainly  would 
not  degrade  woman,  nor  is  her  refinement  so  evanescent  a  virtue 
that  it  could  he  swept  away  by  some  work  which  she  miglit  do 
with  her  hands.  Queen  Victoria  looked  as  dignified  and  reiined 
in  o])enitig  Parliament  as  any  lady  one  ever  had  seen." 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  was  never  so  happy  as  when  her 
beloved  friend  was  scoring  a  victory,  said  there  would  always 
be  a  division  of  labor,  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace. 
W  omen  would  do  their  share  in  the  hospitals  and  elsewhere, 
and  if  they  were  enfranchised,  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
they  would  be  paid  for  their  services  and  pensioned  at  the  clo.se 
of  the  war.  Mrs.  Colby  reminded  the  committee  that  the  report 
of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  showed  that  the  largest 
pi  oportion  of  immoral  women  came  from  home  life  and  the  more 
feminine  occupations. 

Mrs.  Stanton  drew  from  the  chairman  the  admission  that  his 
wife  wanted  the  franchise,  and  he  laughingly  admitted  that  he 
had  had  the  v, ui.^i  oi  ihe  discussion.  Senator  Allen  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  and  Senator  Charles  I>. 
Farwell  said.  "The  suffragists  have  logic,  argument,  everythnij^ 
on  their  side." 

Another  heaping  was  granted  by  the  Senate  Committee,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  when  they  were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  Mrs,  Sallie  Clay  Bennett,  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Minor  and 
Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby. 

Later  in  the  session  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair  (N.  H.)  pre- 
sented the  majority  report  of  the  Committee  (No.  1576),  the 
usual  strong,  dignified  statement.  It  closed  as  follows:  "To 
deny  the  submission  of  this  joint  resolution  to  the  action  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  is  analogous  to  the  denial  of  the  right 
.of  justice  in  the  courts.  It  is  to  say  that  no  plaintiff  shall  bring 
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his  suit;  no  claimant  of  jtistice  shall  be  heard;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  result  to  the  friends  of  woman  suffrag-e  when  they 
reach  the  Let^islatures  of  the  States,  it  is,  in  our  belief,  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  submit  the  joint  resolution  and  give  them  tlie 
opportunity  to  try  their  case." 

Mrs.  Stanton  presented  the  same  address  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  February  11,  with  the  result  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history  a  majority  House  report  in  favor  of  a  Six- 
teenth Amendment  was  submitted.    It  was  presented  by  Lucien 
B.  Caswell  (Wis.)  and  said  in  conclusion:    "The  disfranchise- 
ment of  twelve  millions  of  people,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  should  command  from  us  an  immediate  action.  Since 
the  women  of  this  country  are  unjustly  deprived  of  a  right  so 
essential  to  complete  citizenship  in  a  republic  as  the  elective  fran- 
chise, common  justice  requires  that  we  should  submit  the  prop- 
osition for  u  change  in  tlie  fundaiuciiui  law  to  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, where  tlie  correction  can  be  made."* 

The  fiftieth  birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  had  been  celebrated 
in  New  ^'ork  City  in  1870  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  men 
and  women,  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  on  record.    It  had  been 
decided  by  her  friends  that  her  seventieth  birthday  should  re- 
ceive a  similar  recognition,  but  that  it  should  be  more  national 
in  character.  The  arrangements  were  made  by  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sewall  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  and  on  the  evening  of 
February  15  a  distinguished  company  of  two  hundred  sat  around 
the  banquet  tables  in  the  great  dining^-room  of  the  Riggs  House. 
Miss  Anthony  occupied  the  place  of  honor,  on  her  right  Senator 
Blair  and  Mrs.  Stanton,  on  her  left  Robert  Purvis,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Beecher  Hooker  and  Mrs.  Sewall,  who  presided.   In  addition 
to  the  after-dinner  speeches  of  these  distinguished  guests  there 
were  clever  and  sparklix^  responses  to  toasts  by  the  Rev.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Miss  Phoebe  W.  Cou- 
zins,  the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Hinckley,  Representative  J.  A.  Pickler 
(S.  D*),  Mrs.  Colby,  Mrs.  Stanton's  two  daughters — ^Mrs.  Har- 
riot Blatch  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Lawrence— Mrs.  Laura  Orraiston 

•The  other  members  in  favor  of  this  report  were  Ezra  B.  Taylor,  O.,  Chairman: 
George  E.  Adams,  HI.;  James  Buchanan,  N.  J  ;  Albert  C.  Thomtwon,  O.:  H.  C.  Nfc- 
CoRiuck.  PcQikf  aad  JoMpb  R.  Reed,  la.  Tbe  aix  members  from  the  Southern  States 
mrt  cppoMd. 
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Chant  of  England,  and  others.  Mrs.  Stanton  began  her  address 
by  "Saying:  "If  there  is  one  part  of  my  life  which  gives  me  more 
intense  satisfaction  than  another,  it  is  my  friendship  of  more  than 
forty  years'  standing  with  Susan  B.  Anthony."  The  key-note 
to  Miss  Anthony's  touching  response  was  struck  in  the  opening" 
sentence:  "The  thing  I  most  hope  for  is  that,  should  T  stay-  on 
this  planet  twenty  years  longer,  I  still  may  be  worthy  of  tlie  woa- 
derful  respect  you  have  manifested  for  me  to-night." 

Among  the  more  than  two  hundred  letters,  poems  and  tele- 
grams received  were  those  of  George  William  Curtis,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  John  G.  Whittier,  George  F.  Hoar,  Lucy  Stone, 
Frances  E.  Willard,  Speaker  Thomas  13,  Reed.  Mrs.  John  A. 
Logan,  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Harriet 
Hosmer.  Elizabeth  Roynton  Harbcrt,  Alice  Williams  Brotherton, 
Charles  Nordhoff,  Frank  G.  Car])enter.  U.  S.  Senator  Henry  L. 
Dawes,  Neal  Dow,  Laura  M.  Johns.  T.  V.  Powderly  and  Leonora 
M.  Barry.  Most  of  the  prominent  newspapers  in  the  country 
contained  editorial  congratulations,  and  the  Woman's  Tribune 
issued  a  special  birthday  edition. 

The  convention  <)i)ened  in  i*vIetzcrott's  Music  Hall,  February 
18,  1890.  continuing  four  days.  The  feature  of  this  occasion 
which  will  distinguish  it  in  history  was  the  formal  union  of  the 
National  and  the  American  Associations  under  the  joint  name. 
For  the  past  twenty-one  years  two  distinctive  societies  had  been 
in  existence,  both  national  as  to  scope  but  differing  as  to  meth- 
ods. Negotiations  had  been  in  progress  for  several  years  toward 
a  uniting  of  the  forces  and,  the  preliminaries  having  been  satis- 
factorily arranged  by  committees  from  the  two  liodies.*  the 
officers  and  members  of  both  participated  in  this  national  con- 
vention of  1890. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  the  newly-elected  president  of 
the  united  societies,  faced  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  men  and 
women  as  she  arose  to  make  the  opening  address.    Having  de- 

*  National: — May  Wright  Sewall,  Chairman;  Isabella  Bcecher  Hooker,  Harricttc  R- 
Shattuck,  Olympia  Brown.  Helen  M.  Gougsr.  Laura  M.  Johns,  CUra  Bewick  Colby.  Vir- 
ginia L.  Minor,  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Mary  B.  Clay,  Mary  F. 
Kastman,  Tiara  Neyrnann,  Sarah  M.  Perkins,  Jane  H.  Spofford,  Lillie  Devercox  Blak«. 
Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert,  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  Secrrt,iry.  American;  Jviha  Ward 
Howe,  Ckairmam;  Wm.  DudJey  Foulke.  Margaret  W.  Campbell,  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
Mary  P.  Thonaa,  Hattoab  M.  timef  Otdcr.  Henry  B.  Bladnrdl,  Sterttunt* 
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clared  that  in  going  to  England  as  president  of  the  National- 
American  Association  she  felt  more  honored  than  if  sent  as  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  she  spoke  to  a  set  of 
resolutions  which  she  presented  to  the  convention.'*'  After  re- 
viewing the  history  of  the  movement  for  the  rights  of  woman 
and  naming  some  of  its  brilliant  leaders  she  said : 

For  fifty  years  we  have  been  plaintiffs  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
but  as  the  bench,  the  bar  and  the  jury  are  all  men.  we  are  non- 
suited every  time.  Some  nicu  tcU  us  we  must  be  patient  and  per- 
suasive; ttuit  we  must  be  womanly.  My  friends^  what  is  man's 
id^  of  womanliness?  It  is  to  have  a  manner  which  pleases  him— 
quiet,  deferential,  submissive,  approaching  him  as  a  subject  does  a 
master.  He  wants  no  self-assertion  on  our  part,  no  defiance,  no 
vehement  arraignment  of  him  as  a  robber  and  a  criminal.  While 
the  g^rand  motto,  "Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,"  has 
echoed  and  re-echoed  aruund  the  globe,  electrifying  the  lovers  of 
liberty  in  every  latitude  and  making  crowned  heads  tremble  on 
their  thrones ;  while  every  right  achieved  by  the  oppressed  has  been 
wrung  from  tyrants  by  force;  while  the  darkest  page  on  human 
history  is  the  outrages  on  \\  omen — shall  men  still  tell  us  to  be  pa- 
tient, persuasive,  womanly? 

What  do  we  know  as  yet  of  the  womanly?  The  women  we  have 
seen  thus  far  have  been,  witli  rare  exceptions,  the  mere  echoes  of 
men.  Man  has  spoken  in  the  State,  the  Church  and  the  Home,  and 
made  the  codes,  creeds  and  customs  whidi  govern  every  relation  in 

*  The  resolutions  declared  the  coostttutional  right  of  women  to  vote,  and  continued: 
R0totv0d,  That  aa  the  fathers  violated  tiie  principles  of  justice  in  eonsentiiiv  to  a  thre» 
fifths  representation,  and  in  recognizing  slavery  in  the  Constitution,  thereby  making  a 
civil  war  itievitable;  so  our  statesmen  and  Supreme  Court  Judgea  bjr  their  mtsinterpreta* 
tion  of  die  Ponrteeatii  Amendment,  declaring  that  the  United  States  has  no  votera  and 
that  citizenship  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  of  suffrage,  not  only  have  prolonged 
woman's  disfranchisement  but  have  undermined  the  atatos  of  the  freedman  and  opened 
the  way  for  another  war  of  races.  • 

WBBazAS.  It  is  proposed  to  haw  •  natioaal  law,  restricting  the  ri^t  of  diToree  to  • 
narrower  basis,  and 

WusaaAS,  Congress  has  already  made  an  appropriation  for  a  report  on  the  question, 
which  shows  tiiat  tiicre  are  lOfOoo  divorces  annually  in  the  United  States  and  the  majority 

demanded  by  women;  and 

VVuEKCAS,  liberal  divorce  laws  for  wives  are  what  Canada  was  for  the  slaves — ^a  door 
of  escape  from  bondage:  tfierefore, 

Ri'sol-  i-J.  That  there  shouM  hi-  no  farther  legislation  on  tUs  qncttion  nntS  wonnn  hss 
a  voice  in  the  State  and  National  Governments. 

Rgt^lvtd,  That  die  time  has  cone  for  woman  to  demand  of  ttie  Chnrdi  the  same  equal 

reeognition  she  demands  of  the  State;  to  assume  her  rijjht  and  duty  to  take  part  in  the 
revision  of  Bibles,  prayer-books  and  creeds;  to  vote  on  all  questions  of  business;  to  fill 
the  offices  of  elder,  deacon,  Sunday^sduid  superintendent,  pastor  and  bishop;  to  irit  in 
ecclesiastical  synods,  assemblies  and  eonirentions  as  delegates;  that  thus  our  religion  may 
no  lonsrcr  reflect  only  the  masculine  element  of  humanity,  and  toat  woman,  the  mother 
of  the  race,  may  be  honored  as  she  must  be  before  we  can  have  a  happy  home,  a  rational 
religion  and  an  enduring  government. 

They  concluded  with  a  demand  that  the  platform  of  the  auffrage  association  should 
recognize  the  equal  rights  of  all  parties,  sects  and  races. 
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life,  and  women  have  simply  echoed  all  his  thoughts  and  walked  in 
the  paths  he  prescribed  And  this  they  call  womanly!  When 
Joan  of  Arc  led  the  French  army  to  victory  I  dare  say  the  carpet 
knights  of  England'  thought  her  unw  (im'anly.  When  Florence 
Nightingale,  in  search  of  hlankcts  for  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimean 
War,  cut  her  way  through  all  orders  and  red  tape,  commanded  with 
vehemence  and  determination  those  who  guarded  the  supplies  to 
"unlock  the  doors  and  not  talk  to  her  of  proper  authorities  when 
brave  men  were  shivering  in  their  beds."  no  doubt  she  wns  called 
unwomanl^r.  To  me,  "unlock  the  doors"  soUnds  better  than  any 
words  of  circumlocution,  however  sweet  and  persuasive,  and  I  con- 
sider that  she  took  the  most  womanly  way  of  accomplishing  her 
object.  Patience  and  persuasiveness  are  beautiful  virtues  in  dealing 
with  children  and  feeble-minded  adults,  but  those  who  have  the  gift 
of  reason  and  understand  the  principles  of  justice,  it  is  our  duty  to 
compel  to  act  up  to  the  highest  light  that  is  in  tfaem«  and  as  prompt* 
ly  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Stanton  urged  that  women  should  have  more  power  in 
church  management,  saying : 

As  women  are  taking  an  active  part  in  pressing  on  the  considera- 
tion of  Gjngress  many  narrow  sectarian  measures,  such  as  more 
rigid  Sunday  laws,  the  stopping  of  travel,  the  distribution  of  the 
mail  on  that  day,  and  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  God  into  the 
Constitution  :  and  as  this  action  on  the  part  of  some  women  is  tised 
as  an  argument  for  the  disfranchisement  of  all,  I  hope  this  conven- 
tion will  declare  that  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association  is  opposed  to 
all  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  pledges  itself  as  far  as  possible 
to  maintain  the  secular  nature  of  onr  Government.  As  Sunday  is 
the  only  day  that  tlie  laboring  man  can  escape  from  tlie  cities,  to 
stop  the  street-cars,  omnibuses  and  railroad  trains  would  indeed 
be  a  lamentable  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority.  No.  no,  the  duty 
of  the  State  is  to  protect  those  wlio  do  the  work  of  the  world,  in 
the  largest  liberty,  and  instead  of  shutting  them  up  in  their  gloomy 
tenement  houses  on  Sunday,  to  open  wide  the  parks,  horticultural 
gardens,  museums,  libraries,  galleries  of  art  and  the  music  halls 
where  they  can  listen  to  the  divine  melodies  of  the  great  masters. 

She  demanded  that  women  declare  boldly  and  decisively  on 
all  the  vital  issues  of  the  day,  and  said :  ^ 

In  this  way  we  make  ourselves  mediums  through  which  the  great 
souls  of  the  past  may  speak  again.  The  moiueni  we  begin  to  fear 
the  opinions  of  others  and  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth  that  is  in  us, 
and  from  motives  of  policy  are  silent  when  we  should  speak,  the 
divine  floods  of  light  and  life  flow  no  longer  into  our  souls.  Every 
truth  we  see  is  ours  to  give  the  world,  not  to  keep  for  ourselves 
alone,  for  in  so  doing  we  cheat  humanity  out  of  flieir  rights  and 
check  our  own  development. 
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As  Mrs.  Stanton  finished  she  introduced  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Blatch,  a  resident  of  England,  who  in  a  few  impressive  remarks 
showed  that  on  the  great  socialistic  cjuestions  of  the  day— capital 

and  labor,  woman  suffrage,  race  prejudice — England  was  liberal 
and  the  United  States  conservative;  that  the  latter  had  beautiful 
ideas  but  did  not  apply  them,  and  tended  too  much  to  the  worship 
of  legislation. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke,  retiring  president  of  the 
American  Association,  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  woman's 
enfranchisement,  then  made  a  strong  and  scholarly  address  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said : 

The  fundamental  rights  of  self-government,  the  right  of  cncli  man 
to  cast  his  single  vote  and  have  it  counted  as  it  is  cast,  is  of  greater 
and  more  lasting  iiiipuitance  than  any  of  the  temporary  conse- 
quences which  How  from  the  result  of  any  election.  Beyond  all 
matters  of  expediency  and  good  administration  lies  the  great  ques- 
tion of  human  liberty  and  equality,  which  can  only  be  maintained 
bv  the  uncorruptcd  equal  sufTrage  of  even,-  citizen  :  and  so  sacred  is 
tliis  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  that  years  of  ])cnitentiary  service  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  interference  with  the  right  of  a  sincrle  human  being 
of  the  male  sex  to  cast  the  vote  which  the  law  allows  hun. 

But  there  may  be  a  moral  guilt  outside  the  law,  of  a  character 
quite  similar  to  that  which  is  so  punished  when  it  comes  within  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  and  it  may  be  the  crime,  not  of  a  single  law- 
breaker, but  of  the  entire  community  that  establishes  the  constitu- 
tions arifl  enacts  the  statutes,  which  denies  these  equal  rights  to 
citizens  who  are  subject  to  equal  burdens.  Wherever  the  rule  of 
power  is  substituted  for  the  just  and  equitable  principle  that  all  who 
are  subject  to  government  should  have  a  voice  in  omtrolling  it,  we 
are  guilty  under  the  form  of  law  of  the  same  violation  of  the  just 
rights  of  oUiers  for  which  the  corruptor  of  elections  and  the  forger 
of  tally-sheets  is  tried,  convicted  and  incarcerated.  Yet  from  the 
remotest  times  the  world  has  done  this  thing,  for  equal  ri.q:lus  have 
never  been  conceded  to  women,  and  so  war]:)ed  are  our  convictions 
by  custom  and  prejudice  tliat  a  denial  of  their  political  equality 
seems  as  natural  as  the  breath  we  draw  

Paternalism  in  government,  which  seeks  to  do  good  to  the  people 
against  their  will,  is  wrong  in  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  in  old  King 
George,  but  is  quite  right  and  just  when  it  affects  only  our  wives, 
sisters  and  daughters!  They  have  everything  they  need,  why  ask 
the  ballot?  Ah.  my  friends,  so  long  as  they  have  not  the  right  to 
determine  the  thing  they  need,  so  long  as  the  ultimate  sovereignty 
remains  with  men  to  say  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  them,  they 
are  deprived  of  that  which  we,  as  men,  esteem  the  most  precious  of 
all  rights.  I  suppose  there  never  was  a  time  when  men  did  not  be- 
lieve that  women  had  everything  they  ought  to  want ;  that  they  had 
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as  much  as  was  good  for  them.  The  woman  must  obey  in  consider- 
ation of  the  kind  protection  which  her  lord  voir  lisafes  to  her.  The 
wife's  property  oiijjht  to  belong  to  the  husband,  l>ecanse  upon  him 
the  law  casts  the  burden  of  sustaininj^  the  family.  There  must  he  ?. 
ruler,  and  the  husband  ought  to  be  that  one.  But  this  is  the  saiiic 
principle  which,  during  thousands  of  years,  maintained  the  divine 
riq-ht  of  kinj^s.  When  we  apply  it  to  our  system  of  suflFrage  the 
number  of  soverei£jTis  is  increased,  that  is  all.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
the  divine  right  of  man  to  legislate  for  himself  and  woman  too.  It 
is  only  a  difference  in  die  number  of  autocrats  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  decrees  are  promulgated  

By  what  arfj^nment  can  a  man  defend  his  own  sufTrapfe  as  a  riirht 
and  not  concede  an  equal  right  to  woman?  A  just  man  ought  to  ac- 
cord to  every,  other  human  being,  even  his  own  wife,  the  rights 
which  he  demands  himself. 

"Rut  she  has  her  sphere  and  she  ought  not  ^o  beyond  it.''  My 
friend,  who  gave  you  the  right  to  determine  what  that  sphere  should 
be?  If  nature  prescribes  it.  nature  will  carry  out  her  own  ordi- 
nances without  your  prohibitory  legislation.  I  have  the  greatest 
contempt  for  the  sort  of  legislation  which  seeks  to  enable  nature  to 
carry  out  her  own  immutable  laws.  I  would  have  very  little  respect 
for  any  decree,  enacted  with  whatever  solemnity,  which  should  pre- 
scribe that  an  object  shall  fall  towards  the  earth  and  not  from  it; 
and  I  have  just  as  little  respect  for  any  statute  of  man  which  enacts 
that  women  shall  continue  to  love  and  care  for  their  children  l>y 
shutting  them  out  from  political  action  and  preferment  lest  they 
should  neglect  the  duties  of  the  household  

"But,"  say  you,»"woman  is  already  adequately  represented.  She 
does  not  form  a  separate  class.  She  has  no  interests  ditTcrent  from 
those  of  her  husband,  brother  or  fatlier."  These  arguments  have 
been  used  even  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  John  Bright.  Is  it 
indeed  a  fact?  Wherever  woman  owns  property  which  she  would 
relieve  from  unjust  taxation;  wherever  she  has  a  son  whom  she 
would  preserve  from  the  temptations  of  intemperance,  or  a  daugh- 
ter from  the  enticements  of  a  libertine,  or  a  htisband  from  the  con^ 
scriptions  of  war,  she  has  a  separate  interest  which  she  is  entitled  to 
protect. 

"But  she  can  control  legislation  by  her  influence."  If  it  were  pro- 
posed to  take  away  our  right  to  vote,  we  would  think  it  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  that  our  influence  would  still  remain  ?  If  she  has  in- 
fluence she  is  entitled  to  that  and  her  vote  too.  You  have  no  rig^t 
to  burn  down  a  man's  Infuse  because  you  leave  him  his  lot. 

"But  woman  does  not  want  the  suffrage."  How  do  you  know.'' 
have  you  given  her  an  opportunity  of  saying  so?  Wherever  the 
right  has  been  accorded  it  has  licen  generally  exercised,  and  the  best 
proof  of  her  wishes  is  the  actual  use  which  she  niake>;  of  the  ballot 
when  she  lias  it.  But  it  makes  no  ditferencc  whetiier  all  women 
want  to  vote  or  whether  most  women  want  to  vote,  so  lon|^  as  there 
is  one  woman  who  insists  upon  this  simple  right,  thie  justice  of 
America  can  not  afford  to  deny  it  
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At  the  dose  of  IMr.  Foulke's  address  Mrs.  Stanton  was  obliged 
to  leave  in  order  to  reach  Xew  York  City  in  time  for  her  steamer. 
The  entire  audience  arose,  the  wf^men  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
the  men  joining  in  three  farewell  cheers. 

One  splendid  address  followed  another,  morning  and  evening, 
while  the  afternoons  were  occupied  with  business  meetings,  and 
even  here  there  were  many  little  speeches  which  were  worthy  of 
preservation.  Among  them  was  one  of  Miss  Anthony's,  in  which 
she  said :  "If  it  is  necessary,  I  will  fight  forty  years  more 
to  make  our  platform  free  for  the  Christian  to  stand  upon, 
whether  she  be  a  Catholic  and  counts  her  beads,  or  a  Protestant 
of  the  straightest  orthodox  sect,  just  as  I  have  fought  for  the 
rights  of  the  'infidels'  the  last  forty  years.  These  are  the  prm- 
ciples  I  want  to  maintain — that  our  platform  may  be  kept  as 
broad  as  the  universe,  that  upon  it  may  stand  the  representatives 
of  all  creeds  and  of  no  creeds — ^Jew  and  Christian.  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  Gentile  and  Mormon,  believer  and  atheist." 

Mrs.  Isabella  Beeclier  Hooker  (Conn.)  discussed  The  Centen- 
nial of  1892,  demanding  the  recognition  of  women.  Mrs.  Mary 
Seymour  lluwell  (N.  Y.)  spoke  on  the  Present,  the  Destiny  of 
To-day.  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  (Eng.)  depicted  the  glory  of  The 
Coming  Woman.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  national  platform  with  an  address  on  The 
Symbol  of  Liberty,  describing  political  conditions  with  a  keen 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  showing  their  need  of  the  intelHgence, 
morality  and  independence  of  women.  The  subject  selected  by 
Miss  Phoebe  \\.  Couzins.  herself  an  ofiice-holder,  was  Woman's 
Influence  in  Official  Government. 

Henry  B.  Blackwell  made  a  strong  speech  on  Woman  Suffrage 
a  Growth  of  Civilization.  He  read  a  letter  from  Lucy  Stone,  his 
wife,  who  was  to  have  spoken  on  The  Progress  of  Women  but 
was  prevented  by  illness,  in  which  she  said:  "The  time  is  full 
of  encouragement  for  us.  We  look  back  to  our  small  beginnings 
and  over  the  many  years  of  constant  endeavor  to  secure  for 
women  the  application  of  the  principles  which  are  the  foundation 
of  a  representative  government  Now  we  are  a  host.  Both 
Houses  of  G)ngress  and  the  l^slative  bodies  in  nearly  all  the 
States,  have  our  questions  before  them.    So  has  the  dvilized 
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world  Surely  at  no  distant  day  the  sense  of  justice  which  ex- 
ists in  everybody  will  secure  our  claim,  and  we  shall  have  at  last 
a  truly  representative  government,  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  We  may,  therefore,  rejoicing  in  what  is  al- 
ready gained,  look  forward  vrith  hope  to  the  future." 

A  large  audience  listened  to  the  address  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  on  The  Chivalry  of  Reform,  during  which  she  said : 

The  political  enfranchisement  of  woman  has  \on^  been  soucjbt  up- 
on the  ground  of  abstract  right  and  justice.  This  ground  is  surdy 
the  soundest  and  safest  basis  for  any  claim  to  rest  upon.  But  man- 
kind, after  yielding  a  general  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  will  re- 
servo  for  themselves  a  certain  freedom  in  its  application  to  particu- 
lar things.  Even  in  so  imperative  a  matter  as  the  salvation  of  their 
own  souls  they  will  not  be  content  with  weights  and  measures.  The 
touch  of  sentiment  miist  come  in,  uplifting  what  law  knock^^  down, 
frccint^  what  it  trammels,  satisfying  man's  love  for  freedom  by  niin- 
isterin^tj  to  his  sense  of  beauty.  When  this  subtle  jX)wer  joins  itself 
to  the  demonstrations  of  reason,  the  victory  is  sure  and  lasting. 

It  is  in  the  grand  order  of  these  ideas  that  I  stand  here  to  advocate 
the  enfranchisement  of  my  sex.  Morally,  socially,  intellectually 
equal  with  men,  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  politically  ecjual  with 
them  in  a  society  which  claims  to  recognize  and  uphold  one  equal 
humanity.  I  do  not  say  it  is  our  right.  I  say  it  is  right»Ood's 
ri.i^ht  and  the  world's. 

In  the  name  of  hiti^h  sentiment  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  crood 
men  profess,  I  ask  that  tiie  gracious  act  may  be  consummated  which 
will  admit  us  to  the  place  that  henceforth  befits  us,  that  of  equal  par- 
ticipants with  you  in  the  sovereifjnty  of  the  people.  Do  this  in  the 
spirit  of  that  mercy  whose  quality  is  not  strained.  Remember  that 
the  neglect  of  justice  brings  with  it  the  direst  retribution.  Make 
your  debt  to  us  a  debt  of  honor,  and  pay  it  in  that  spirit ;  if  you  do 
not  pay  it,  dread  the  proportions  which  its  arrears  will  assume.  Re- 
member that  he  who  has  the  power  to  do  justice  and  refrains  from 
doing  it,  will  presently  find  it  doing  itself,  to  his  no  small  discom- 
fiture  

Women,  trained  for  the  moral  warfare  of  the  time,  armed  with 
the  fine  instincts  which  are  their  birthright,  are  not  doomed  to  sit 
forever  as  mere  spectators  in  these  great  encounters  of  society. 
They  are  to  deserve  the  crown  as  -vrallas  to  bestow  it ;  to  meet  the 
powers  of  darkness  with  the  powers  of  litrht ;  to  bring  their  potent 
aid  to  the  eternal  conquest  of  ripht.  And  let  me  say  here  to  those 
women  who  not  only  hang  back  from  this  enc(^tmter  but  who  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  true  reform  and  progress,  that  the  shallow 
ground  upon  which  they  stand  is  within  the  belt  of  the  moral  earth- 
quake, and  that  what  they  build  upon  it  will  be  overthrown.   .   .  . 

The  Rev.  Miss  Shaw,  in  an  address  filled  with  humor  as  well 
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as  logic,  treated  of  Our  Unconscious  Allies,  among  whom  she 
included  clergymen  who  oppose  equal  suffrage,  the  women 
remotistrants  with  tlieir  weak  documents,  the  colleges  wbicli  trv 
to  keej)  out  girls,  and  the  many  cases  of  outrage  and  wrong  com- 
mitted hv  "oitr  motherless  Govcrnnient."  The  Rev.  Oiympia 
Rrown  replied  to  the  question.  Where  i*^  the  Mistake?  With 
great  power  and  earnestness  slie  pointed  out  the  mistakes  made 
by  our  Government  during  the  century  of  its  existence  and  de- 
manded the  correction  of  the  greatest  one  of  all — the  exclusion 
of  women. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace  (Ind  ),  A  Whole 
Humanity,  aroused  the  universal  sympathy  and  appreciation  of 
the  audience,  permeated  as  it  was  with  the  spirit  of  love,  charity 
and  justice: 

.  .  .  .  The  animus  of  this  movement  for  woman's  freedom 
has  heen  mistaken  in  the  idea  that  it  meant  competition  between 
women  and  men ;  to  mv  thought  it  simply  means  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  the  world,  "fhe  man  is  to  bring  the  physical  forces,  and 
he  has  done  that  work  magnificently.  I  never  go  over  this  continent 
and  see  what  men  have  done,  that  I  do  not  feel  like  bowing  my  head 
in  reverence  to  their  wisdom,  their  strength,  their  power,  and  I 
think  the  nearest  tiling  we  sec  to  divinity  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
God-head  in  a' grand  good  man. 

But  there  are  other  forces  which  must  be  brought  into  subjection 
to  Intmanity  before  we  reach  the  hiq:hest  dcveloptuent.  and  those  are 
the  moral  and  spiritual  forces.  That  is  woman  s  share  largely,  not 
that  I  exempt  man,  but  pre-eminently  woman  is  the  teacher  of  the 
race;  in  virtue  of  her  motherhood  she  is  tlic  character  builder;  b  - 
forms  the  soul  life;  she  rears  the  {generations.  It  is  not  part  ot 
woman's  work  to  contend  with  man  for  supremacy  over  the  material 
forces.  It  was  never  told  to  woman  that  she  should  earn  her  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  her  brow.  That  was  man's  curse.  He  was  to  earn 
his  bread  and  woman's  too,  if  he  faithfully  performed  his  duty,  and 
we  are  not  "dependents"  even  if  he  does  that.  1  never  allow  a  man 
to  say  in  my  presence  that  he  "supports"  his  wife,  and  I  want  every 
woman  to  take  the  same  position.  I  would  correet  any  man  and  tell 
him  he  was  mistaken  in  his  pliraseology  if  he  should  say  anj'thing  of 
that  kind.  You  have  something  different  to  do,  my  sisters.  You 
shall  hate  evil,  was  said  to  woman,  and  evil  shall  hate  you.  There 
shall  go  forth  from  you  an  influence  w  hidi  shall  ultimately  extermi- 
nate evil  The  men  of  this  nation  would  never  have 

made  the  success  the\'  have  in  the  material  world,  if  some  stronger 
force  had  limite<l  them  on  all  sides. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  dependence  of 
women  on  men,  or  the  dependence  of  men  on  women.  I  do  not  like 
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the  wcffd  independence,  but  I  do  like  the  word  interdependence.  It 
is  said  of  this  beautiful  country,  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.** 
It  is  the  same  with  men  and  women.    Men  without  women  would 

jD^o  back  to  I)arbarii5m.  and  women  without  men  would  be  mr^^t  friv- 
olous and  vain.  If  we  work  not  in  competition  but  in  co-operation 
and  harmony  we  shall  bring  the  race  to  its  ultimate  inheritance, 
which  is  rulership  over  the  universe. 

Now  to  deprive  woman  of  the  right  to  express  her  thoii^-lit  with 
authority  at  the  bnllor-hox  in  re""arfl  to  the  laws  under  which  she  h 
governed,  puts  a  mark  oi  imbcciiiiy  upon  her  at  once.  So  far  as  tlie 
Govenmtent  is  concerned  we  are  held  in  perpetual  tutelage,  we  are 
minors  al\\a\'S,  and  while  j^ood  men  will  act  justly  towards  women, 
it  is  an  excuse  for  every  bad  and  foolisli  man  to  oppress  them,  and 
every  untiedged  boy  to  make  them  the  subject  of  ridicule  

I  believe  ^e  great  majority  of  American  men  love  our  free  insti* 
tutions ;  I  believe  they  have  hope  and  pride  in  the  future  of  this  na- 
tion :  hut  as  sure  as  you  live.  evcr\'  arp^ument  you  use  against  the  en- 
franchisement of  women  deals  a  deatli-blow  against  the  fundamental 
principle  which  lies  at  the  base  of  our  government,  and  it  is  treason 
to  bring  an  argument  agsunst  it. 

Another  thiujcf  which  you  permit  is  reacting  now  to  the  detriment 
of  our  free  institutions;  if  from  prejudice  or  expediency  you  think 
you  have  a  right  to  wfthhold  the  ballot  from  the  women  this  na- 
tion, you  have  but  to  go  one  step  further  and  deprive  any  other  class 
of  a  right  they  already  have,  should  you  think  it  expedient  to  do  s--^. 
It  is  beginning  to  bear  its  fruit  now  in  your  elections.  You  are  l»e- 
coming  demoralized;  ballots  are  bought  and  sold;  you  have  your 
blocks  of  five ;  and  in  some  entire  communities  the  men  are  deprived 
of  the  right  of  suffrau:e.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  time  how  lonq^ 
you  will  he  able  to  maintain  the  freedom  you  cherish  for  yourselves. 

If  we  women  are  citizens,  if  we  are  governed,  if  we  are  a  part  of 
the  people,  according  to  the  plain  declarations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  underlie  this  natim,  we  arc  as  much  entitled  to  vote 
as  you,  and  you  can  not  make  an  argument  against  us  that  would  not 
disfranchise  yourselves. 

I  feel  this  phase  of  the  question  more  acutely  than  any  other  be- 
cause I  think  from  a  fundamental  standpoint  the  progress  of  the 
race  is  bound  up  in  republican  institutions.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
woman's  rights,  it  is  a  question  of  human  rights,  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  these  institutions,  and  the  more  hi^y  cultured  a  woman 
is  the  more  deeply  she  feels  this  humiliation  

I  do  not  think  it  weakness  to  say  that  women  love,  and  that  love 
predominates  in  their  nature,  because,  my  friends,  love  is  the  only 
immortal  principle  in  the  imiverse.  Love  is  to  endure  forever. 
Faitfi  will  be  swallowed  up  in  knowledge  after  a  while,  and  hope  in 
fruition.  '  ut  love  abides  forever.  Tt  is  peculiarly  an  attribute  of  our 
feminine  nature  to  love  our  offspring  over  everything  else;  for  them 
we  would  peril  our  lives ;  and  for  the  men  of  this  nation,  under  our 
form  of  government,  to  say  to  us  that  we  shall  not  have  the  power 
which  will  enable  us  through  laws  and  legislation  to  decide  the  con- 
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ditions  which  shall  surround  them,  and  throw  the  mother  love 
atound  these  diildren  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  an  inhuman 
use  of  their  authority  

The  Washington  Star  said :  "If  the  first  day  of  the  conven- 
tion was  Mrs.  Stanton's,  the  rest  have  belonged  to  Miss  Anthony, 
'Saint  Susan,'  as  her  followers  love  to  call  her.  As  vice-presi- 
dent-at-large  she  presided  over  every  session,  and  never  was  iti 
better  voice  or  more  enthusiastic  spirits.  As  she  sat  by  the  table 
clad  in  a  handsome  dress  of  black  satin,  she  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  meetings.  .  .  .  She  does  not  make  much  noise  with 
her  gavel,*  nor  does  she  have  to  use  it  often,  but  she  manages 
to  keep  the  organization  over  which  she  presides  in  a  siaLe  of 
order  that  puts  to  shame  many  a  convention  of  the  other  sex. 
Business  is  transacted  m  proper  shape,  and  every  important 
measure  receives  its  due  share  of  attention.  There  is  no  filibus- 
tenng.  The  speakers  who  have  been  invited  to  address  the  con- 
vention are  listened  to  with  attention  and  interest.  When 
speeches  are  on  the  program  they  are  made.  When  resolutions 
are  desired  they  are  presented,  discussed,  rejected  or  adopted  as 
the  case  may  be.  .  .  .  There  are  no  attempts  to  push 
through  unsuitable  measures  in  haste  and  without  the  necessary 
attention.  If  any  of  those  who  have  not  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  association  are  of  the  opinion  that  serious  breaches  of 
parliamentary  usage  are  committed  through  ignorance  or  with 
intent,  they  are  laboring  under  a  decided  delusion.** 

The  business  meeting  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Our  Attitude 
toward  Political  Parties  proved  to  be  the  most  exciting  of  the 
series.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Poulke,  Mrs.  Sewall, 
Mrs.  Howe,  Miss  Blackwell,  Mrs.  Blake,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hinckley, 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  A.  Pickler,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sully  Fray.  Mr.  Black- 
well,  Miss  Shaw,  Mrs.  Martha  McClellan  Brown,  the  Rev.  Mrs. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Root  and  Miss  Mary  Desha.  Without 
exception  the  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  keeping  strictly  aloof 
from  all  political  alliances.  It  was  pointed  out  that  repeatedly 
the  promises  made  by  politicians  were  violated  and  the  planks 
in  the  platforms  ignored;  it  was  shown  that  the  suffrage  can  be 
gained  only  through  the  assistance  of  men  in  all  parties ;  and  it 

*  There  is  no  woman  in  the  world  who  has  wielded  the  gavel  at  as  many  conventions  as 
hM  Mka  Anthoay. 
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was  proved  beyond  doubt  that  in  the  past,  where  members  had 
allied  themselves  with  a  political  party  it  had  injured  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  already  mentioned  \Vm.  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Col.  D.  R.  Anthony,  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick,  Laura 
Clay,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Pickler,  Sallie  Clay  Bennett,  Margaret  W. 
Campbell,  Laura  M.  Johns.  Frances  Ellen  Burr,  Frances  Stuan 
Parker,  Dr.  Frances  Dickinson  and  others  participated  in  the 
various  discussions  of  the  convention. 

A  deep  interest  was  felt  in  the  pending  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment in  South  Dakota.  The  sul)ject  was  presented  by  Represent- 
ative and  Mrs.  Pickler,  national  speakers  were  appointed  to  can- 
vass the  Slate  and  a  fund  of  over  $5,000  was  eventually  raised. 

Tributes  of  re.spect  were  paid  to  Caroline  A.shurst  P»iggs  anu 
Margaret  Bright  Lucas  of  England.  U.  S.  Senator  Elhriclge  G. 
Lapham,  Maria  Mitchell,  the  great  astronomer.  Prudence  Cran- 
dall  Philleo,  Harriet  Winslow  Sewall,  Amy  Post,  Wm.  D.  Kellcy. 
M.  C,  Dinah  Mendenhall,  Emerine  J.  Hamilton,  Amanda  Mc- 
Connell  and  other  friends  and  supporters  of  woman  suffrage  who 
had  passed  away  during  the  year. 

The  vote  for  officers  of  the  united  association,  which  was 
limited  strictly  to  delegates,  stood  as  follows :  For  president,  Eliz- 
abeth Cady  Stanton,  131 ;  Susan  B.  Anthony,  90;  scattering-,  2: 
for  vice-president-at-large,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  213;  scatter- 
ing, 9*  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  was  elected  recording  secretary; 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  corresponding  secretary;  Jane  H.  Spof- 
ford,  treasurer;  Lucy  Stone,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee by  unanimous  vote;  Eliza  T.  Ward  and  the  Rev.  Frederick  A. 
Hinckley,  auditors.  The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  was  ap- 
pointed national  lecturer. 

*Foff'  account  of  Mi»9  Anthony's  deteraiiiiation  not  to  accept  the  preiidency  M*  kcr 
life  and  Woifc»  pi.  • 
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THB  NATIONAL-AMEKICAN  CONVENTION  OF  189I. 

Immediately  preceeding  the  Twenty-third  annual  suffrage  con- 
vention in  1 891,  the  first  triennial  meeting  took  place  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women,  which  had  been  formed  in  1888.  -  It 

was  held  in  Albaugh's  Opera  House,  Washington,  beginning 
Sunday,  February  22.  and  continuing  four  clays,  an  assemblage 
of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  the  nation  in  many  lines  of 
work.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  presided  and  the  other  officers 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Council — Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, vice-president;  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  corresponding 
secretary;  Miss  Mary  F.  Eastman,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  M. 
Louise  Thomas,  treasurer.  Ten  national  organizations  were 
represented  by  official  delegates  and  forty  sent  fraternal  dele- 
gates. 

The  Sunday  services  were  conducted  entirely  by  women,  the 
Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  giving  tlie  sermon  from  the  text,  "For  the 
earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  car."  "And  T  saw  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,"  The  program  of  the  week  included  Charities, 
Education,  Temperance,  Religion,  Organized  Work,  Political 
Status  of  Women,  etc.^  On  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Jane  H. 
Spofford  gave  a  large  reception  at  the  Riggs  House  to  the 
Council  and  the  Suffrage  Association.  The  latter  held  its  ses- 
sions February  26-March  i.  occupying  the  same  beautifully 
decorated  opera  hnnse  which  had  been  filled  for  four  days  by  aud- 
iences in  attendance  at  the  Council,  who  kept  on  coming,  scarcely 
knowing  the  difference. 

The  Call  for  this  convention  expressed  the  great  joy  over  the 

*  A  complete  report  of  the  able  addresses  made  by  spcctaltsts  in  these  subjects  was 
preiwred  bj  tbt  WW  eoircsponding  Mcrclarj,  Ms*.  Rachd  Foaler  Anxf,  maA  ptaeed  bf 
Min  AaAimf  in  tiic  Ittfe  UbMika  of  th«  coHntry. 
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action  of  Congress  during-  the  past  year  in  admitting  Wyoming 
as  a  State  with  woman  suffrage  in  its  constitution : 

The  admission  of  Wyoming^  into  the  Union  as  a  State  with  equal 
rights  for  women  guaranteed  in  its  organic  law,  not  only  sets  a  seal 
of  approval  upon  woman  suffrage  after  a  practical  experience  of 

twenty-one  years,  but  it  makes  woman  a  recoj^izcd  factor  in  na- 
tional poh'tics.  TTereafter  the  Chief  Executive  and  hoth  Houses  of 
Congress  will  owe  their  election  partly  to  the  votes  of  women.  The 
injustice  and  absurdity  of  allowing  women  in  one  State  to  be  sov- 
ereign rulers,  and  across  the  line  in  every  direction  obliging  them  to 
occupy  the  position  of  a  subject  class,  taxed  without  representation 
and  governed  without  consent — and  this  in  a  nation  which  by  its 
Constitution  guarantees  equal  rights  to  all  the  States  and  equal  pro- 
tection to  all  their  citizens — must  soon  be  manifest  even  to  the  most 
conservative  and  prejudiced.  We  therefore  congratulate  the  friends 
of  woman  suffrage  everywhere  that  at  last  there  is  one  spot  under 
the  American  flag  where  equal  justice  is  done  to  women.  Wyo- 
ming, all  hail ;  the  first  true  republic  the  world  has  ever  seen  1 

The  i^rogram  attracted  considerable  attention  from  a  design 
on  the  cover  showing  a  woman  yoked  with  an  ox  to  the  plow, 
and.  looking  down  upon  them  a  girl  in  a  college  cap  and  gown 
with  the  inscription,  "Above  the  Senior  Wrangler,"  referring  to 
the  recent  victory  at  Cambridge  University,  Eng^land.  by  Philippa 
Fawcett,  in  outranking  the  male  student  who  stn(^d  highest  in 
mathematics.  The  first  session  was  opened  by  the  singing  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert's  inspiring  hymn,  The  Xew* 
America.  After  a  welcome  by  Mrs.  Ella  M.  S.  ^Tarble.  president 
of  the  District  W^  S.  A..  Miss  Anthony  read  the  address  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  was  in  England,  entitled,  The  Deg- 
radation of  Disfranchisement,  which  said  in  part : 

Disfranchisement  is  the  last  lint^crini^  shadow  of  the  old  spirit  of 
caste  which  always  has  divided  humanity  into  classes  of  greater  or 
less  inferiority,  some  even  below  certain  animals  that  were  consid- 
ered special  favorites  with  Heaven.  One  can  not  contemplate  these 
revoltine:  distinctions  among;-  mankind  without  amazement  and  dis- 
gust. This  spirit  of  caste  which  has  darkened  the  lives  of  millions 
through  the  centuries  still  lives.  The  discriminations  against  color 
and  sex  in  the  United  States  are  but  other  forms  of  this  same  hate- 
ful spirit,  still  su'^taincd  by  our  relieion  as  in  the  past.  Tt  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  false  ideas  of  favoritism  ascribed  to  Deity  in  regard  to 
races  and  individuals,  but  whkh  have  their  origin  in  the  mind  of 
man.  Banish  the  idea  of  divine  authority  for  these  machinations  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  power  of  the  throne  and  the  church,  of  a 
royal  family  and  an  apostolic  order  of  succession,  of  kings  and 
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queens,  of  popes  and  bishops,  and  man's  headship  in  the  State,  the 
Church,  and  the  Home  will  be  heard  of  no  more  forever  

All  men  of  intelligence  appreciate  the  power  of  holding  the  ballot 
in  their  own  hands ;  of  having  a  voice  in  the  laws  under  which  they 
live ;  of  cnjoyiiicf  the  liberty  of  self-government.  Those  who  have 
known  the  satisfaction  of  wielding  political  influence  would  not  will- 
ingly accept  the  degradation  of  disfranchisement.  Yet  men  can  not 
understand  why  women  should  feel  agfsfrieved  at  being  deprived  of 
this  same  protection.  di<j:nity  and  power.  Tliis  is  the  Giliraltar  of 
our  difficulties  to-day.  We  can  not  make  men  see  that  women  feel 
the  humiliation  of  their  petty  distinctions  of  sex  precisely  as  the 
black  irian  feels  those  of  color.  It  is  no  palliatioa  of  our  wrongs  to 
say  that  we  are  not  socially  ostracized  as  he  is.  so  long  as  we  are  po- 
litically ostracized  as  he  is  not.  That  all  orders  of  foreigners  also 
rank  politically  above  the  most  intelligent,  highly-educated  women — 
native-bom  Americans — ^is  indeed  the  most  Utter  drop  in  the  cup  of 
our  grief  which  we  are  compelled  to  swallow  

Again,  the  decrradation  of  woman  in  the  world  of  work  is  another 
result  of  her  disfranchisement.  Some  deny  that,  and  say  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  men  have  the  ballot  yet  they  are  still  helpless  victims 
of  capitalists.  They  have  the  power  and  hold  the  weapon  of 
defense  but  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use  it.  The  hayonet.  the 
sword,  the  gun,  are  of  no  value  to  the  soldier  until  he  knows  how  to 
wield  them.  Yet  without  the  weapons  of  defense  what  could  indi- 
viduals and  nations  do  in  time  of  war  for  their  own  protection? 
The  first  step  in  learning  to  use  a  gun  or  a  tsdlot  is  to  possess 
one  

Man  has  the  prestige  of  centuries  in  his  favor,  with  the  force  to 
maintain  it,  and  he  has  possession  of  the  throne,  which  is  nine-tenths 
of  the  law.  He  has  statutes  and  Scriptures  and  the  universal  usacfes 
of  society  all  on  his  side.  What  have  women?  The  settled  dissat- 
isfaction of  half  the  race,  the  unorganized  protests  of  the  few,  and 
the  open  resistance  of  still  fewer.  But  we  have  truth  and  justice 
on  our  side  and  tlie  natural  love  of  freedom  and,  step  by  step,  we 
shall  undermine  the  present  form  of  civilization  and  inauj^^urate  the 
mightiest  revolution  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  But  its  far- 
reaching  consequences  themselves  increase  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  success,  for  the  selfish  interests  of  all  classes  are  against  us.  The 
rulers  in  the  State  are  not  willing  to  share  their  power  with  a  class 
over  whom  as  equals  they  could  never  obtain  absolute  control,  whose 
votes  they  could  not  manipulate  to  maintain  the  present  conditions 
of  injustice  and  oppression  

Again,  the  rulers  in  the  church  are  hostile  to  liberty  for  a  sex  sup- 
posed for  wise  purposes  to  have  been  subordinated  to  man  by  divine 
decree.  The  equality  of  woman  as  a  factor  in  religious  organiza- 
tions would  compel  an  entire  chanj^c  in  church  canons,  discipline,  au- 
thoritv,  and  manv  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  a  matter  of 
self-preservation,  the  church  has  no  interest  in  the  emancipation  of 

woman,  as  its  very  existence  depends  on  her  blind  faith  

Vox-  IV  Won.  SDF.t-13 
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Society  at  lar^,  based  on  the  principle  that  might  makes  right, 
has  in  a  measure  excluded  women  from  the  profitable  industries  of 
the  world,  and  where  she  has  ufaincd  a  foothold  her  labor  is  at  a  dis- 
count.   Man  occupies  the  f^round  and  holds  the  key  to  the  situation. 
As  employer,  he  plays  the  cheap  labor  of  a  disfranchised  class  ; 
agaiost  the  employe,  thus  m  a  measure  undennining  his  independ-  ' 
tax,  makinir  wife  and  daughter  in  the  world  of  work  the  rivals  of  ' 
husband  and  father. 

Tlie  fanjily,  too,  is  based  on  the  idea  of  woman's  sulxsrdination, 
and  man  has  no  interest,  as  for  as  he  sees,  in  emancipating  her  fmn 
that  despotism  by  which  his  narrow,  selfish  interests  are  maintained 
under  the  law  and  relippion     the  countr}'. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fourfold  bondage,  so  many  cords  tightly  twisted 
together,  strong  for  one  purpose.  To  attempt  to  undo  one  is  to 
loosen  all  To  my  mind,  if  we  had  at  first  bravely  un- 
twisted all  the  strands  of  this  fourfold  cord  which  bound  u>i,  and  de- 
manded equality  in  the  whole  round  of  the  circle,  while  perhaps,  we 
should  have  had  a  harder  battle  to  fight,  it  would  have  been  more  ef- 
fective and  for  shorter.  Let  us  henceforth  meet  conservatives  on 
their  own  ground  and  admit  that  suffrage  for  woman  does  mean 
political,  religious,  industrial  and  social  freedom — ^a  new  and  a  high- 
er civilization  

Woman's  hap])iness  and  development  are  of  more  importance  than 
all  man's  institutions.  If  constitutions  and  statute  laws  stand  in 
the  way  of  woman's  emancipation,  they  must  be  amended  to  meet 
her  wants  and  needs,  of  which  she  is  a  better  judge  than  man  pos- 
sibly can  be.  If  church  canons  and  scriptures  do  not  admit  of 
woman's  equal  recoqnition  in  all  the  sacred  offices,  then  they  must 
be  revised  in  harmony  with  that  idea.  If  the  present  family  life  is 
necessarily  based  on  man's  headship,  then  we  must  build  a  new  do- 
mestic altar,  at  which  the  mother  shall  have  equal  dignity,  honor 
and  power ;  and  we  do  not  propose  to  watt  another  centuiry  to  secure 
all  this ;  the  time  has  come.   . '  .   .  . 

Miss  Anthony,  with  an  allusion  to  pioneer  days,  then  intro- 
duced Lucy  Stone,  who,  amid  much  applause,  said  that,  while  this 
was  the  first  time  she  had  stood  beside  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  a 
Washington  suffrage  convention,  she  had  stood  beside  her  on 
more  than  one  hard-fought  battle-field  before  many  of  those  pres- 
ent were  bom.  After  sketching  briefly  the  progress  of  the  last 
forty  years  and  giving  some  trying  personal  experiences,  she  said 
in  conclusion :  "The  vote  will  not  make  a  man  of  a  woman,  but 
it  will  enable  her  to  demand  and  receive  many  things  which  arc 
hers  by  right;  to  do  the  things  which  ought  to  be  done,  to  prevent 
what  ought  not  to  be  done.  Women  and  men  can  help  each 
other  in  making  the  world  better.  This  is  not  an  anti-man  move- 
ment, but  an  effort  toward  the  highest  good  of  the  race.   We  can 
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cong^ttilate  ourselves  upon  what  we  have  gained.  l)ut  the  root 
of  the  evil  still  remains — the  root  of  disfranchisement.  All  or- 
ganizations of  women  should  join  with  US  in  pulling  steadily  at 
this  deeply-planted  and  obstinate  root." 

Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  (Conn.)  read  an  able  paper  on 
Woman  in  Politics  and  Jurisprudence,  in  which  she  showed  the 
necessity  in  politics  and  in  law  of  a  combination  of  the  man's 
and  the  woman's  nature,  point  of  view  and  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics. 

The  second  evening  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  gave  an  address 
on  The  Possibilities  of  the  American  Salon,  and  the  Rev.  Anna 
Garlin  Spencer  considered  The  Democratic  Principle.  Mrs. 
Spencer  pointed  out  that  the  reason  why  the  advance  in  the  spe- 
cific line  of  woman  suffrage  had  not  been  so  great  as  in  some  other 
directions  was  because  its  advocates  had  to  contend  with  a  reaction 
of  disbelief  in  the  democratic  principle.  In  expressing  her  own 
faith  in  this  principle  she  said :  "There  are  wisdom  enough  and 
virtue  enough  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  all  its  ignorance 
and  wickedness.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  average  American  cit- 
izen does  not  know  that  he  wears  a  crown.  And  oh,  the  pity  of 
it.  and  the  shame  of  it,  when  some  of  us  women,  who  do  feel  the 
mii)ortance  of  the  duty  of  suffrage  and  who  need  no  man  to  teach 
us  patriotism,  wish  to  help  in  this  work  that  any  man  should  say 
us  nay !" 

Miss  Florence  Balgamie,  who  brought  the  greetings  of  a  num- 
ber of  great  English  associations,*  gave  a  comprehensive  sketch 
of  The  Status  of  Women  in  England.  The  Rev.  Ida  C  Hultin 
(Ills.)  followed  in  an  eloquent  a])peal  that  there  should  be  no 

headship  of  either  man  or  woman  alone,  but  that  l)Oth  should  rep- 
resent humanity;  government  is  a  development  of  humanity  and 
if  woman  is  human  she  has  an  equal  right  in  that  development. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick  (Mass.)  showed  that  the  present 
supremacy  of  men  was  a  reaction  from  the  former  undue  su- 
premacy of  women,  and  brought  out  many  historical  points  of 
deep  interest.  Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry,  spoke  on  The  Ken- 
tucky Constitutional  Convention,  illustrating  the  terrible  injus- 

•  The  Central  National  Society  for  WomenV  Suffrage:  the  Women's  Fratichite  Leegncs 
«f  Edinburgh,  GlMffOW.  Bedford.  Bridgeport.  Leicester,  Nottingham  and  York:  the  Bristol 
Woman'5  Temperance  Association;  the  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society;  the 
\Voman  Councillors'  Society;  the  Women'*  Federal  AsMcaation  0*  Ormt  Btitiua. 
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tice  of  the  laws  of  that  State  in  reg-ard  to  women  and  the  vain 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  have  them  changed.  The  Rev.  Frederick 
A.  Hinckley  (  R.  I.)  lifted  the  audience  to  the  delectable  heiofht?, 
taking-  as  text,  "Hushand  and  Wife  are  One."  After  lUuiirat- 
ing  tiic  tendency  of  all  nature  and  all  science  toward  unity  and 
harmony,  he  said : 

Humanity  is  the  whole.  Men  alone  are  half  a  sphere;  women 
alone  half  a  sphere;  men  and  women  together  the  whole  of  truth, 
the  whole  of  love,  the  whole  of  aspiration.  We  have  come  to  recog- 
nize this  thouu^ht  in  nearly  all  the  walks  of  life.  We  want  to  ac- 
knowledge it  in  the  unity  of  mankind.  The  central  thouc^ht  we  need 
in  our  creeds  and  in  our  lives  is  that  of  the  solidarity  and  brother- 
hood of  the  race.  This  movement  derives  its  greatest  significance 
not  because  it  opens  a  place  here  and  there  for  women ;  not  because 
it  enables  women  to  help  men  ;  but  because  in  all  the  concerns  of  life 
it  places  man  and  w(jman  side  by  side,  band  in  hand,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  putlnig  Lhcir  best  thought,  ilieir  finest  feeling,  their  high- 
est aspiration,  into  the  work  of  the  world.  This  reflection  gives  us 
a  lasting  and  sublime  satisfaction  amid  defeat  and  derision.  What- 
ever of  fortune  or  misfortune  befalls  the  SuflFra<::e  Association  in  the 
carrying  on  of  its  work,  this  belief  is  the  root  which  is  calculated  to 
sustain  and  inspire  us — that  this  movement  is  the  next  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  race  towards  the  unification  of  humanity  

1  look  forward  to  the  time  when  men  and  women,  labor  and  cap- 
ital, all  classes  and  all  sections,  shall  work  side  by  side  with  one 
great  co-operative  spirit,  the  denizens  of  the  world  and  the  Keepers 
of  human  prctgress.  When  that  tiRK  cones  we  may  not  have 
reached  the  millennium  but  we  shall  be  nearer  to  it.  We  shall  then 
together  establish  justice,  temperance,  purity  of  life,  as  never  has 
been  done  bdFore.  Earth's  aspirations  then  shall  grow  to  events. 
The  indescribable— -that  shall  thoi  be  done. 

U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey  was  introdticed  by  Miss  An- 
thony as  "the  man  who  on  the  floor  of  Congress  fought  Wyom- 
ing's battle  for  Statehood."  His  address  on  \\'yoming.  the  True 
Republic,  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  convention.  He  said  in 
part: 

On  the  tenth  day  of  July  last,  the  State  of  Wyoming  was  born 
and  the  forty-fourth  star  took  its  place  on  the  old  flag.  Never  was 
first-bom  more  warmly  welcomed,  for  not  only  had  a  commcmwemldi 
been  created,  but  the  jjrinciple  of  equality  of  citizenship  without 
r^^rd  to  sex  had  been  fully  recognized  and  incorporated  as  a  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  new  State. 

The  adoption  of  a  woman  suffrage  bill  by  the  first  Territorial 
Legislature  was  graphically  described,  and  after  relating  the  sub- 
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sequent  efforts  for  its  repeal,  and  its  incorporation  finally  into 
the  State  constitution,  he  told  of  the  struggle  in  Congress  and 
said: 

While  I  would  not  make  invidious  distinctions  by  giving  the 
names  of  those  in  both  branches  of  Congress  who  favored  Wyom- 
ing's  admission,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  have 
many  of  the  ablest  members,  Ixitli  in  public  and  private,  disclose  the 
fact  that  they  finnly  believed  the  time  woviUl  come  when  women 
would  be  pertnitted  to  exercise  full  political  ni;hts  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  rejoiced  that  an  opportunity  had  presented  it- 
self by  which  they  could  show  they  had  no  prejudice  or  opposition  in 
their  hearts  to  women's  exercising  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

He  closed  with  the  following  strong  argument  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women : 

Suffrage  should  be  granted  to  women  for  two  reasons :  first,  be- 
cause it  will  help  women ;  and  second,  because  it  will  pr<»note  the 

interests  of  the  State.  Whatever  doubt  I  may  have  entertained  in 
the  past  concerning  either  the  first  or  second  proposition,  has  entire- 
ly disappeared.  From  the  experiment  made  under  my  own  eyes  I 
can  state  in  all  candor  that  suffrage  has  been  a  real  benefit  to 
women.  It  gives  them  a  characttf  and  standing  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  It  does  not  lower  a  ^v  oman  to  be  consulted 
about  public  affairs,  but  is  calculated  to  make  her  more  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  in  matters  diat  concern  her  own  household,  especial- 
ly in  bringing  up  her  sons  and  daughters.  It  increases  her  interest 
in  those  things  which  concern  the  great  body  of  the  people  >kMi  in 
office  and  out  of  office,  particularly  those  who  expect  to  serve  the 
public,  are  compelled  to  be  more  considerate  of  her  w  ishes,  and  more 
desirous  of  doing  those  things  which  will  secure  her  approval.  The 
greater  the  ntimber  of  persons  living  under  a  government  who  are 
interested  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  its  well-being  and  the 
perpetuity  of  its  institutions,  the  stronger  the  government  and  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  compass  its  overthrow  

We  frequently  hear  it  said  that  women  will  not  vote  if  they  have 
the  opportunity:  or,  if  permitted  to  vote,  sucli  an  inconsiderable 
number  will  exercise  the  privilege  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to 
encumber  the  electoral  system  by  granting  it.  In  all  matters  in 
which  women  have  an  interest,  as  large  a  percentage  vote  as  of  the 
other  sex.  They  have  the  same  interest  in  all  which  pertains  to 
good  government.  They  have  exercised  the  privilege  of  voting  not 
in  a  careless  and  indifferent  manner  hut  in  a  way  reflecting  credit  on 
their  good  sense  and  j  udgment 

T  know  women  who  have  exercised  the  fullest  political  rights  for 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years.  They  have  taken  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Territory  and  young  State. 
Neither  in  their  homes  nor  in  puhlic  places  have  they  lost  one  wo- 
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manly  quality;  but  their  minds  have  broadened  and  they  have  be- 
come more  influent iai  in  the  community  in  which  they  live.  During 
these  years  I  have  never  heard  of  any  unhappiness  brought  into  the 
home  on  account  of  women^s  exercising  tbeir  political  rights.  A 
fair  and  tmlnased  test  of  this  question  has  been  made  by  the  people 
of  Wyominir.  and  no  nnprejiidiccd  man  or  woman  who  has  seen  it? 
workings,  can  now  raise  a  single  honest  objection.  Where  women 
have  voted,  the  family  relation  has  not  been  destroyed,  men  have 
loved  them  none  the  less,  the  mountains  have  not  been  shaken  from 
their  foundations,  nor  have  sodal  earthquakes  or  political  convul- 
sions taken  place.  .... 

In  order  that  women  shall  be  more  influential  citizens  of  the  State 
and  better  qualified  to  raise  noble  men  and  women  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  life,  and  to  carry  out  the  true  purpose  of  this  r^ublic,  they 
must  possess  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

At  the  dose  of  his  speech  the  Senator  was  presented  with  a 
large  basket  of  roses  from  the  delegates. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  (N.Y.)  spoke  on  The  Right  of  a 
Citizen  to  a  Trial  by  a  Jury  of  His  Peers,  showing  that  women 
never  have  possessed  this  right;  that  in  many  criminal  cases,  such 
as  seduction  and  infanticide,  women  could  better  understand  the 
temptations  than  could  men ;  that  the  feminine  heart,  the  maternal 
influence,  are  needed  in  the  court-room  as  well  as  in  the  home. 
Mrs.  Lida  A.  Meriwether  (Tenn.)  spoke  in  a  keen,  sarcastic 
but  humorous  manner  of  The  Silent  Seven,  "the  l^fally  mute'*— • 
minors,  aliens,  paupers,  criminals,  lunatics,  idiots  and  women. 

The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  took  for  her  subject  Women  vs. 
Indians,  and  reviewed  the  suffrage  amendment  campai^^  in 
South  Dakota  the  previous  year.  In  an  address  brimming  and 
bubbling  over  with  wit,  satire  and  pathos,  she  .showed  how  much 
greater  consideration  the  Indians  received  from  the  men  of  that 
State  than  did  women.  She  told  how  45  per  cent,  of  the  \  otes 
cast  the  preceding  year  were  for  male  Indian  suffrage  and  only 
37  per  cent  for  woman  suffrage ;  how  Indians  in  blankets  and 
moccasins  were  received  in  the  State  convention  with  the  greatest 
courtesy,  and  Su.san  B.  .\nthony  and  other  eminent  women  were 
barely  tolerated ;  how  %  while  these  Indians  were  engaged  in  their 
ghost  dances,  the  white  women  were  going  up  and  dow  n  the 
State  pleading  for  the  rights  of  citizens;  how  the  law  in  that  State 
gives  not  only  the  property  but  the  cliildrcn  to  the  husband,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  hardships  aidured  by  those  pioneer  wives  and 
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mothers.  She  stjggtsted  that  the  solution  of  the  Indian  question 
should  be  left  to  a  commission  of  women  with  Alice  Fletcher  at 
its  head,  and  said  in  closing:  "Let  all  of  us  who  love  liberty 
solve  these  problems  in  justice;  and  let  us  mete  out  to  the  Indian, 
to  the  negro,  to  the  fCMrcigner,  and  to  the  woman,  the  justi(» 
which  we  demand  for  ourselves,  the  liberty  which  we  love  for  our- 
selves. Let  us  recognize  in  each  of  them  that  One  above,  the 
Father  of  us  all,  and  that  all  are  brothers,  all  are  one." 

The  Moral  and  Political  Emergency  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Emma  Smith  DeVoe  (S.  D.).  Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  A.  Pickler  described  the  South  Dakota  Campaign.  Rep- 
resentative J.  A.  Pickler  was  introduced  by  Miss  .A.nthony  as  the 
candidate  who.  when  told  that  if  he  expressed  his  view-  on 
woman  suffrage  he  would  lose  votes,  expressed  them  more  freely 
than  ever  and  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket ;  and  his  wife  as  the  woman 
who  bade  her  husband  to  speak  even  if  it  lost  him  the  office,  and 
who  was  herself  the  only  Congressman's  wife  that  ever  took  the 
platform  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby  took  for  her  subject  Ibsen's 
drama,  A  Doll's  House,  and  discussed  its  ethical  proMenT^  clos- 
ing with  the  sentence:  **As  long  as  the  fighting  qualities  of 
woman  remain,  there  is  a  chance  for  the  nation  to  make  a  robust, 
steady  progress;  but  if  these  die  out  add  woman  willingly  sur- 
renders herself  for  the  sake  oi  seliish  cn-o  to  the  dominance  of 
man,  civilization  is  arrested  and  true  manhood  becomes  impossi- 
ble." The  convention  ended  with  a  scholarly  address  by  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison  (Mass.)  on  The  Social  Aspect  of  the  Woman 
Question. 

The  present  officers  were  re-elected.  Mrs.  Lucia  E.  Blount 
(D.  C),  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  push  the  claim 
of  Anna  Ella  Carroll,  reported  that  a  great  deal  of  work  had  been 
done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  A.  Root  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Colby 
and  herself.  Every  possible  effort  had  been  made  but  the  pros- 
pect was  that  Congress  would  do  nothing  for  Miss  Carroll.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard  brought  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Harrison 
to  the  National  Council  of  Women  and  the  mcnil)ers  of  all  its 
auxiliary  societies  to  attend  a  reception  at  the  White  House,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  convention.    Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Henrotin  pre- 
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sented  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Honore  Palmer  an  official 
invitation  to  the  association  to  meet  in  Chicago  during  the  Colurr 
bian  Exposition,  promising  a  hall  which  would  seat  live  thousand. 

Miss  Anthony  announced  that  she  had  engaged  perniarent 
headquarters  for  the  association  in  the  Wimodaughsis  club  build- 
ing, which  action  was  ratified.  It  was  decided  to  give  esi>ecial 
attention  to  suffrage  work  in  the  Southern  States  during  the 
year.  The  wives  of  the  two  senators  from  Wyoming,  Mri>. 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Carey,  occupied  seats  on  the  platform. 

Mrs.  Blake  reported  the  woric  done  by  the  Platform  Committee 
in  having  suffrage  resolutions  endorsed  by  a  large  number  of 
Labor  Unions.  Miss  Sara  Winthrop  Smith  had  been  equally 
successful  in  Granges  and  branches  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Dr.  Frances  Dickinson,  Dr.  Lucy  Waite,  Mrs.  Corinne  S.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Colby  had  visited  the  National  Convention  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  and  secured  the  endorsement  of  a  suffrage  pe- 
tition. They  obtained  also  the  cordial  approval  of  T.  V.  Pow- 
derly  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  of  Samuel  Gompers  and 
the  Federation  of  Labor.  The  Illinois  Trade  and  Labor  Assem- 
bly endorsed  their  petition.  All  of  these  bodies  circulated  suf- 
frage petitions  among  their  members,  as  also  did  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  and  the  Grand  Army 
Posts,  a  number  of  which  were  reported  as  heartily  recommend* 
ing  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  Signatures  representiqg 
millions  of  voters  were  thus  obtained.* 

In  addition  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  bear- 
ing directly  on  suffrage,  there  was  a  demand  for  women  on 
school  boards  and  as  physicians,  matrons  and  managers  in  all 
public  institutions  containing  women  and  children;  and  for  a 
revision  of  the  laws  on  marriage  and  property. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  a  great  audience  assembled  for  the  dol- 
ing exercises.  The  sermon  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Caroline  J. 
Bartlett  from  the  text,  "The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at 
hand."  It  had  been  said  on  the  preceding  Sunday  that  die  ser* 
mon  of  Miss  Hultin  could  not  be  equalled.  The  verdict  now  was 
that  the  honors  must  be  evenly  divided. 

♦Th*  fanda  nceesMry  for  tlits  work  wer«  furolsbed  by  J.  W.  Hedeoberg  of  Cbkl|IV 

wfifi  also  rn;i(Jc  a  i)er<ijna!  api>cal  tu  many  (<i  tlicsc  Ijiidies;  but  he  claimed  pnssrssioo  of  Iht 
petitions,  and  for  some  reason  never  permitted  them  to  be  prcscated  to  Congress. 
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The  Twenty-fourth  anntial  woman  suffrage,  convention,  held 
in  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  17-21, 
1892,  was  preceded  by  the  usual  services  at  three  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  The  text  of  the  sermon,  by  the  Rev.  Mila  Tup- 
per.  was  "Think  on  these  things"  aiul  it  was  devoted  to  a  lofty 
consideration  of  "success  through  the  moral  power  of  ideals." 
Unexpectedly  the  congressional  hearings  were  set  for  Monday 
morning,  which  called  to  the  Capitol  both  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  association.  The  t:onvention  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  McCuUough 
Everhard  (O.)  was  made  chairman  pro  fern.  Twenty-six  States 
were  represented  by  seveuty-six  delegates,  the  reports  showed  a 
year  of  unprecedented  activity  and  there  were  requests  from  every 
State  for  speakers  and  organizers.  The  treasurer  reported  re- 
-  ceipts  for  the  past  year,  $3,830. 

The  executive  sessions  throughout  the  convention  were  spir- 
ited and  interesting.  After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
carry  the  work  into  the  Southern  States^  and  also  to  appropriate 
money  and  workers  for  Kansas,  where  it  was  likely  that  an 
amendment  for  full  suffrage  soon  would  be  submitted.  It  was 
voted  to  accq)t  the  space  offered  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
to  furnish  and  dccuraie  d  booth,  circulate  literature,  etc.  The 
motion  to  have  the  next  meeting  in  Chica«^o  durintr  the  Fair  re- 
newed the  question  of  holding  alternate  conventions  in  some 
other  city  besides  Washington,  but  the  measure  was  -defeated. 

Mrs.  Stanton  introduced  a  resolution  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
World's  Fair  open  on  Sunday,  which  was  advocated  and  (^>posed 
with  great  earnestness.  The  majority  of  opinion  evidently  was 
in  favor  of  opening  the  gates  on  Sunday  but  many  felt  that  the 
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subject  was  not  germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  association, 
while  others  were  conscientiously  opposed  to  Sunday  opening. 
Finally,  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy  Mrs.  Stanton  withdrew 
her  resolution,  saying  that  she  had  offered  it  largely  for  the  sake 
of  discussion.  Miss  Shaw  presented  a  resolution  opposing  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  saying  that  she 
did  so  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  in  order  that  it  might  go  on 
record.  It  was  voted  to  call  an  international  suffrage  meeting 
at  Chicago  during  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Miss  Anthony 
urged  mure  systematic  organization,  special  efforts  with  the 
Legislatures,  the  securing  of  a  Woman's  Day  at  all  Chautauqua 
Assemblies,  conntv  fairs,  camp  meetings,  etc. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Mrs.  Stanton,  who  had  now  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-six,  she  was  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
presidency,  and  Mi^^s  Anthony,  aged  seventy-two,  was  elected  in 
her  place.  The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent-at-large,  Lucy  Stone,  who  was  now  seventy-four.  l:>egge(l  to 
be  released  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  which  was 
then  abolished,  the  duties  being  transferred  to  the  business  com- 
mittee consisting  of  all  the  officers  of  the  association.  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  Mrs.  Stone  were  made  honorary  presidents. 

This  was  Mrs.  Stanton's  last  appearance  at  a  national  con- 
vention after  an  attendance  of  forty  years,  but  she  never  failed  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  proceedings  and  to  send  her  speech 
to  be  read  by  Miss  Anthony.  This  also  was  the  last  time  Lucy 
Stone  appeared  upon  the  national  platform,  as  she  died  the  next 
year,  and  Miss  Anthony  alone,  of  this  remarkable  trio  of  women, 
was  left  to  carry  forward  the  great  work. 

The  addresses  of  this  convention  were  up  to  the  high  standard 
of  those  which  had  preceded  them  during  the  past  years,  and  no 
organization  in  existence,  of  either  men  or  women,  can  show  a 
more  brilliant  record  of  oratory.  As  Mrs.  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone 
and  Miss  Anthony  came  on  the  platform  the  first  evening  they 
were  enthusiastically  applauded.  The  mental  and  physical  vigor 
of  Mrs.  Stanton  was  much  commented  upon  as  in  a  rich  and 
resonant  voice  she  read  the  speech  which  she  had  that  morning 
delivered  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House.  It  was 
entitled  The  Solitude  of  Sell,  and  is  considered  hy  many  to  be 
her  masterpiece. 
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Lucy  Stone  discussed  The  Outlook  with  clear  vision.  She  con- 
trasted the  woman  of  the  past,  her  narrow  life,  her  limited  educa- 
tion, her  inferior  position,  with  the  educated,  ambitious,  indepen- 
dent woman  ot  to-day,  and  urged  that  the  latter  should  be  equal 
to  her  opportunities,  lay  aside  all  frivolous  things  and  labor  un- 
ceasingly to  secure  for  her  sex  an  absolute  equality  of  dvil  and 
political  rights. 

In  the  half-humoroiis  address  of  Mrs.  Caroline  iiallowell 
Miller  (Md.)  on  The  Golden  Rule,  she  said : 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  present  powerless — may  almost 
say  ignominious — position  arises  not  so  much,  as  many  aver,  from 

the  hikewarmncss  of  our  own  sex  as  from  the  supreme  and  absolute 
indifference  of  men.    With  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  men  do  not 

care  one  iota  whetlver  we  vote  or  not  

Now  if  only  men  would  take  to  bettine  on  this  question  of  woman 
suffrage,  if  we  could  open  it  up  as  a  field  of  speculation,  if  we  could 
manipulate  it  by  some  sort  of  patent  process  into  stocks  or  bonds 
and  have  it  introduced  into  Wall  Street,  we  should  very  soon  find 
ourselves  emancipated.  I  keep  on  hopinicr  that,  by  some  fortuitous 
chance,  fate  may  eventually  execute  for  us  as  brilHaiit  a  coup  d'etat 
as  (lid  General  lUitler  for  the  colored  slaves  when  he  made  them 
contraband  of  war,  so  tiiat  we  shall  just  tumble  into  freedom  as  they 
did  very  soon  thereafter.  Until  then  let  us  trust  in  God,  keep  our 
powder  very  dry  and  our  armies  well  drilled  and  disciplined. 

In  an  inspiring  address  on  The  True  Daughters  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Mme.  Qara  Neymann  (N.  Y.)  pointed  out  the  splendid 
material  progress  of  our  country  under  the  guidance  of  men, 
and  urged  that  women  should  be  the  power  to  lift  it  up  to  an 
equally  exalted  spiritual  plane.  The  paper  of  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick 
Colby  (D.  C.)  on  Wyoming,  in  which  as  a  Territory  women 
had  voted  for  twenty  years  and  as  a  State  for  two  years,  pre- 
sented a  most  convincing  array  of  statistics  proving  the  benefits 
of  equal  suffrage.  Ex-Governor  John  W.  Hoyt  of  Wyoming 
came  to  the  platform  and  corroborated  these  statements,  paying 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  political  influence  of  women.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mrs.  Lida  A.  Meriwether  (Tenn.),  whose  reputation 
as  a  humorist  was  fully  sustained  in  her  clever  portrayal  of 
Dreams  that  Go  by  Contraries.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
(N.  Y.)  gave  a  brilliant  address  on  The  Mission  of  a  Republic. 

In  discussing  The  Value  of  Organizations  for  Women,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lyle  Saxon  (La.)  said: 
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Among  the  various  organizations  of  women  the  J^nffrasre  society 
must  rank  first,  for  its  demands  have  reached  out  and  embraced 
every  reform  which  comes  under  the  head  of  right,  justice  or  char- 
ity;  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  if  flic  demand  for  the  ballot,  the 
full  ri£^ht  of  citizenship,  had  not  been  made  the  foundation  of  all 
other  advantages,  our  organization  would  have  fallen  apart  and 
drifted  into  the  more  conservative  and  popular  lines  along  whicb  less 
COuraq-eons  women  have  successfully  worked  

I'inancial  independence  has  been  gained  by  many  women,  who, 
proud  of  their  own  success,  never  try  to  benefit  others,  and  fail  to 
comprehend  the  debt  th^y  owe  to  the  brave,  unselfish  ones  who 
first  made  demands  for  them  and  who  never  ceased  their  efforts  until 
one  after  another  the  barriers  were  removed  and  opportunities  se- 
cured for  thousands  which  they  never  could  have  found  themselves. 
It  was  this  stanch  band  of  pioneers,  defying  criticism,  scorn  and 
hate,  who  forced  open  college  doors,  invaded  the  law  courts  and 
stubbornly  contested  even'  inch  of  ground  so  persistently  held,  by 
fraud  or  force  from  the  daughters  of  the  great  republic  

Organized  as  women  now  are,  they  could  pour  such  an  over- 
whelming moral  influence  into  the  political  life  of  the  country  as  to 
become  its  saving  grace:  ff^r  when  women  vote  they  will  show  g'ood 
men,  who  have  weakly  shrunk  from  political  duty,  that  they  have  a 
moral  and  clean  constituency  to  stand  with  them. 

The  platform  proceedings  of  the  convention  closed  with  IVf iss 
Shaw's  splendid  delineation  of  The  Injustice  of  Chivalry. 

Every  suffrage  convention  for  the  last  twelve  years  had  been 
preceded  by  a  handsome  reception  at  the  Riggs  House.  This 
well-known  and  commodiotis  hotel  had  been  the  convention  head- 
quarters, and  it  also  had  been  the  winter  home  of  Miss  Anthony, 
where  she  remained  as  a  guest  of  the  proprietor,  C.  W.  Spottord. 
and  his  wife,  being  thus  enabled  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  congres- 
sional and  political  work,  such  as  never  has  been  done  since.  The 
hotel  now  had  passed  into  other  hands  and  the  Washington  Post, 
in  speaking  of  this  matter,  said:  *'The  delegates  feel  like  lost 
sheep  without  Mrs.  SpolTord's  hospitality  at  the  Rlggs  House, 
which  has  always  been  headquarters  for  suffragist  and  all  wom- 
en's conventions.  Proliably  no  one  but  those  in  the  inner  circle 
will  ever  know  just  how  much  Mrs.  Spofford  has  done  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  in  every  direction.  Whatever  was  hers 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  leaders,  and  in  the  absence  of  so  much 
assistance  it  is  appreciated  more  nearly  at  its  real  worth.'* 

The  new  chib  house  of  Wimodanghsis  was  opened  for  a  recep- 
tion to  the  delegates  by  the  District  \V.  S.  A.,  with  Miss  An- 
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thony,  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  and  Miss 
Shaw,  president  of  Wimodaughsis,  as  guests  of  honor.  All  made 
clever  little  speeches  toward  the  close  of  the  evening,  which  were 
supplemented  with  remarks  by  Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey  (Wy.)> 
Representatives  J.  A.  Pickler  (S.  D.),  Martin  N.  Johnson  (N. 
D.)  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Corey  of  the  Metropolitan  church. 

The  hearing  on  January  17  was  held  for  the  first  time  hefore 
a  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  the  majority  of  whidi 
was  Democratic*  The  Washington  Star  said:  **The  new 
members  of  the  committee  were  apparently  surprised  at  receiv- 
ing such  a  talk  from  a  woman  and  there  was  the  most  marked 
attention  on  the  part  of  every  one  present.  Their  surprise  was 
still  greater  when  they  found  that  Mrs.  Stanton  was  not  a  phe- 
nomenal exception,  but  that  every  woman  there  could  make  an 
argument  which  would  do  credit  to  the  best  of  public  men." 

The  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrs^ 
was  held  the  morning  of  February  20.  Four  of  the  greatest 
women  this  nation  ever  produced  addressed  this  committee,  ask- 
ing for  Lheiiiseives  and  their  sex  a  privilege  which  is  freely 
granted  without  the  asknig  to  every  man.  no  matter  how  hum- 
ble, how  ignorant,  how  unworthy,  who  is  not  included  within 
the  category  of  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  convicted  criminal — 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucy  Stone,  Isabella 
Beecher  Hooker.  Mrs.  Stantoi)  (N.  Y.)  gave  her  address.  The 
Solitude  of  Self,  in  place  of  the  old  arguments  so  many  times 
repeated,  saying  in  part : 

The  point  T  wish  plainly  to  bring  before  you  on  this  occasion  is 
the  individuality  of  each  human  soul — our  Protestant  idea,  the  ri.^ht 
of  individual  conscience  and  judgment — our  republican  idea,  indi- 
vidual citizenship.  In  discussing  the  rights  of  woman,  we  are  to 
consider,  first,  what  belongs  to  her  as  an  individual,  in  a  world  of 
her  own,  the  arbiter  of  her  own  destiny,  an  imaginary  Robinson 
Crusoe  with  her  woman  Friday  on  a  solitary  island.  Her  rights 
under  such  circumstances  are  to  use  all  her  faculties  for  her  own 
safety  and  happiness. 

Secondly,  if  we  consider  her  as  a  citizen,  as  a  member  of  a  great 

•David  B.  Culberson.  Tex  ;  William  C.  Oates,  Ala.;  Thomas  R.   Stockdale.  Miss.; 
-  Charles  J.  Boatner,  La.;  Isaac  H.  Goodnight,  Ky.;  John  A.  Buchanan,  Va.;  William  D. 
Bymim.  Ind;  Alfr«d  C  Chapin,  N.  Y.;  Fcraaiidtt  C  LayMo,  O.;  Simon  P.  Walvoton, 
Penn.;  Case  Brodcrick,  Km.;  jMDCt  BiidiMWS,  N.  J.;  George  W.  Hay,  N.  Y.}  H.  Henry  ' 
Powers,  Vt 
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nation,  she  must  have  the  same  rights  as  all  other  members*  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government. 

Tliirdly.  viewed  as  a  woman,  an  equa!  factor  in  civilization,  her 
riglits  and  duties  are  still  the  same — individual  happiness  and  devel- 
opment. 

Fourthly,  it  is  only  the  incidental  relations  of  life,  such  as  mother. 

wife,  sister,  daughter,  wlii -b  may  involve  some  special  duties  and 
training.  In  the  usual  discussion  in  regard  to  woman's  sphere,  such 
men  as  Herbert  Spencer,  Frederick  Harrison  and  Grant  Allen  uni- 
formly subordinate  her  rights  and  duties  as  an  individual,  as  a  citi- 
zen, as  a  woman,  to  the  necessities  of  these  incidental  relations,  some 
of  which  a  large  class  of  women  never  assume.  In  discussing"  the 
sphere  of  man  we  do  not  decide  his  rights  as  an  individual,  as  a  citi- 
zen, as  a  man,  by  his  duties  as  a  father,  a  husband,  a  brother  or  a 
son,  some  of  which  he  may  never  undertake.  Moreover  he  would 
be  better  fitted  for  these  very  relations,  and  whatever  special  work 
he  might  choose  to  do  to  earn  his  bread,  by  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  all  his  faculties  as  an  individual.  Just  so  with  woman. 
The  education  which  will  fit  her  to  discharge  the  f'liti  s  in  the  larq-- 
cst  spliere  of  human  usefulness,  will  best  fit  her  for  whatever  special 
work  she  may  be  compelled  to  do. 

The  isolation  of  every  htmian  soul  and  the  necessity  of  self-de- 
pendence must  j^ive  each  individual  the  right  to  choose  his  own  sur- 
roundings. The  strone^est  reason  for  giving  woman  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education,  for  the  full  development  of  her  facul- 
ties, her  forces  of  mind  and  body ;  for  giving  her  the  most  enlarged 
freedcHn  of  thought  and  action ;  a  complete  emancipation  from  all 
forms  of  bonda^^e.  of  custom,  dependence,  superstition ;  from  al!  the 
crippling  influences  of  fear — ^is  the  solitude  and  personal  responsi- 
bility of  her  own  individual  life.  The  strongest  reason  why  we  ask 
for  woman  a  voice  in  the  government  under  which  she  lives ;  in  the 
religion  she  is  asked  to  believe :  equality  in  social  life,  where  she  is 
the  chief  factor;  a  place  in  the  trades  and  professions,  where  she 
may  earn  her  bread,  is  because  of  her  birthright  to  self-sovereignty ; 
because,  as  an  individual,  she  must  rely  on  herself  

To  til  row  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  complete  education  is  like  put- 
tint::  out  the  eyes ;  to  deny  the  rights  of  property  is  like  cutting  off 
tlic  hands.  To  refuse  political  equality  is  to  rob  the  ostracized  of  all 
self-respect,  of  credit  in  the  market  place,  of  recompense  in  the 
world  of  work,  of  a  voice  in  cho'i'^ini^  those  who  make  and  adminis- 
ter the  law,  a  choice  in  the  jury  before  '^  bnm  they  are  tried,  and  in 
the  judge  who  decides  their  punishnicuL  biiakespeare's  play  ot 
Titus  and  Andronicus  contains  a  terrible  satire  on  woman's  position 
in  the  nineteenth  century — "Rude  men  seized  the  king's  daughter, 
cut  out  her  tongue,  cut  ofT  her  hands,  and  then  bade  her  go  call  for 
water  and  wash  her  hands."  What  a  picture  of  woman's  position  1 
Robbed  of  her  natural  rights,  handicapped  by  law  and  custom  at 
•  every  turn,  yet  compelled  to  fight  her  own  battles,  and  in  the  einer- 
gcncies  of  life  to  fall  hack  on  herself  for  protection  

How  tlie  little  counesies  of  life  on  the  surface  of  society,  deemed 
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SO  Important  from  man  towards  woman,  fade  into  titter  insignifi- 
cance in  view  of  the  deeper  tragedies  in  which  she  must  play  her  part 

alone,  where  no  human  aid  is  possible ! 

Nothing  strent^^hens  the  judgment  and  quickens  the  conscience 
like  individual  responsibility.  Nothing  adds  such  dignity  to  char- 
acter as  the  recognition  of  ones  self-sovereignty;  the  right  to  an 
equal  place,  everywhere  conceded — a  place  earned  by  personal  merit, 
not  an  artificial  attainment  by  inheritance,  wealth,  family  and  posi- 
tion. Conceding  then  that  the  responsibilities  of  life  rest  equally  ^ 
on  man  and  woman,  that  their  destiny  is  the  same,  they  need  the 
same  preparation  for  tnne  and  eternity.  The  talk  of  sheltering 
woman  from  the  fierce  storms  of  life  is  the  sheerest  mockery,  for 
they  beat  on  her  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  just  as  they  do  on 
man,  and  with  more  fatal  results,  for  he  has  been  trained  to  protect 
himself,  to  resist,  to  conquer  

In  music  women  speak  again  the  language  of  Mendelssohn,  Bee^ 
thoven.  Ghopin,  Schumann,  and  are  worthy  interpreters  of  their 
great  thoughts.  The  poetry  and  novels  of  the  century  are  theirs, 
and  they  have  touched  the  keynote  of  reform  in  religion,  politics  and 
social  life.  They  fill  tlie  editor's  and  professor's  chair,  plead  at  the 
bar  of  justice,  waiSk  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  speak  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  platform.  Such  is  the  type  of  womanhood  that  an  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment  welcomes  to-day,  and  such  the  triumph  of  the 
fatts  of  life  over  the  false  theories  of  the  past. 

Is  it,  then,  consistent  to  hold  the  developed  woman  of  this  day 
within  the  same  narrow  political  limits  as  the  dame  with  the  spin- 
ning wheel  and  knitting  needle  occupied  in  the  past  ?  No,  no  I  Ma- 
chinery has  taken  the  labors  of  woman  as  well  as  man  on  its  tireless 
shoulders;  the  loom  and  the  spinning  wheel  are  but  dreams  of  the 
past ;  the  pen,  the  brush,  the  easel,  the  diisel,  have  taken  their  places, 
while  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  women  are  essentially  changed. 

We  see  reason  sufficient  in  the  outer  conditions  of  human  beings 
for  individual  liberty  and  development,  but  when  we  consider  the 
self-dependence  of  every  human  soul,  we  see  the  need  of  courage, 
judgment  and  the  exercise  of  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body, 
strengdiened  and  developed  by  use,  in  woman  as  well  as  man.  .... 

With  the  earnest  persuasiveness  for  which  she  had  been  noted 
nearly  half  a  century,  Lucy  Stone  ( Mass.)  said : 

I  come  before  this  committee  with  the  sense  which  I  always  feel, 
that  we  are  handicapped  as  women  in  what  we  try  to  do  for  our- 
selves by  the  single  fact  that  we  have  no  vote.  This  cheapens  us. 
You  do  not  care  so  much  for  us  as  if  we  had  votes,  so  that  we  come 
always  with  that  infinite  disadvantage. 

But  the  thing  I  want  to  say  particularly  is  that  we  have  our  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  various  bills  of  rights 
of  the  different  States  (George  Washington  advised  us  to  recur 
often  to  first  principles),  and  in  these  nothing  is  clearer  than  the 
basis  of  the  datm  that  women  should  have  equal  rights  with  men. 
A  complete  government  is  a  perfectly  just  government  .... 
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What  I  desire  particularly  to  iinprcss  upon  this  committee  is  the 
pross  and  grave  injustice  of  holding:  thirty  millions  of  women  abso- 
lutely helpless  under  the  Government.  The  laws  touch  us  at  every 
point.  Prom  the  time  the  girl  baby  is  bom  until  the  time  the  aged 
woman  makes  her  last  will  and  testament,  there  is  not  one  of  her  af- 
fairs which  the  law  does  not  control.  It  says  who  shall  own  the 
propeny,  and  what  rights  the  woman  shall  have;  it  settles  all  her 
affairs,  whether  she  shall  buy  or  sell  or  will  or  deed  

Persons  are  elected  by  men  to  represent  them  in  Congress  and 
*  the  State  Legislatures,  and  here  arc  these  millions  of  women,  with 
just  the  same  stake  in  the  Government  that  men  have,  with  a  class 
interest  of  their  own,  and  with  not  one  solitary  word  to  say  or  power 
to  help  settle  any  of  the  things  which  concern  them. 

Men  know  the  value  of  votes  and  the  possession  of  power,  and  I 
look  at  them  and  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  willing 
that  fhdr  own  mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  daughters  should  be  de- 
barred from  the  f>ossession  of  like  power.  We  have  been  go*ag  to 
the  Le.cfislaiure  in  ^Ta^sacluisetts  lonj^-er  than  Mrs.  Stanton  has  been 
coming  here.  We  asked  that  when  a  husband  and  wife  make  a  con- 
tract with  each  other,  as  for  instance,  if  the  wife  loan  the  husband 
her  money,  the  contract  should  be  considered  valid  just  as  it  would 
be  between  any  other  parties — for  now  in  case  the  hns1)an(I  fails  in 
business,  she  can  not  p^ct  her  money — and  the  Leiri'^lnrnrc  vrrv  k-nd- 
ly  gave  us  leave  to  withdraw.  Then  we  asked  that  wiicu  a  man  dies 
and  the  wife  is  left  alone,  with  the  whole  burden  of  life  on  her 
shoulders,  the  law  might  irive  her  more  than  forty  days  in  which  to 
stay  in  her  home  without  i)ayin^-  rent.  But  we  could  not  defeat  one 
of  our  legislators,  and  they  cared  not  a  cent  for  our  petition  and 
less  than  a  cent  for  our  opinion ;  and  so  when  we  asked  for  this 
important  measure  they  gave  us  leave  to  withdraw. 

They  respect  the  wants  of  the  voter,  but  they  care  nothin[^  about 
the  wants  of  those  who  do  not  have  votes.  So,  when  we  asked  for 
protection  for  wives  beaten  by  their  husbands,  and  that  the  husband 
should  be  made  to  give  a  portion  of  his  earnings  to  support  the 
minor  children,  af^in  we  had  leave  to  withdraw  

I  can  think  of  nothing  so  helpless  and  humiliating  as  the  position 
of  a  disfrandiised  person.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  treading 
on  dangerous  toes  when  I  sa>  that,  after  the  late  war  the  Gov  r: 
ment  in  power  wished  to  ]ninish  Jefferson  Davis,  and  it  considered 
that  the  worst  punishment  it  could  inflict  upon  him  was  to  take  away 
his  right  to  vote.  Now,  the  odium  which  attached  to  him  from  his 
disfranchisement  is  just  the  same  as  attaches  to  women  from  their 
disfranchisement.  The  only  persons  who  are  not  allowed  to  vote 
in  Massachusetts  are  the  lunatics,  idiots,  felons  and  people  who  can 
not  read  and  write.  In  what  a  category  is  this  to  place  women, 
after  one  hundred  years  and  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  century? 
And  yet  that  is  historv'.  Tn  Massachusetts  we  are  tryinef  to  get  a 
small  concession — the  rit^dit  to  vote  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  which 
we  live  in  regard  to  the  taxes  we  have  to  pay.  In  1792,  in  Newbun,- 
port,  Mass.,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  give  women  education. 
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At  that  time  there  were  no  schools  for  girls ;  the  pubhc  money  was 
not  so  used,  and  when  one  man  said  he  had  five  daughters,  and  paid 
his  taxes  like  other  men,  and  his  girls  were  not  allowed  to  attend 

school,  and  that  they  oiipht  to  pfive  the  fi:irls  a  chance,  another  man 
said,  "Take  the  public  money  and  educate  shes  ?   Never  1" 

Remember  this  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  Some  of  the  fathers 
urged  that  the  girls  should  be  educated  in  the  pubUc  schools,  and 
so  the  men — God  forcfive  them ! — said,  "We  will  let  the  girls  go 
in  the  morning  between  6  and  8  o'clock,  before  the  boys  want 
the  schoolhouse."  Just  think  of  the  time  those  girls  would  have  to 
rise  in  order  to  have  a  little  instruction  before  die  boys  got  there! 
This  plan  did  not  work  well,  and  the  teacher  was  directed  not  to 
teach  females  any  lonpfer.  Fvrn'  rVsccnchmt  of  those  men  now  feels 
aslianied  of  them ;  and  1  thint:  iliat  in  one  hundred  years  the  children 
of  the  men  who  are  now  letting  us  oome  here,  year  after  year,  plead- 
mg  for  sufTratre,  will  feel  ashamed,  ^fen  would  rather  lose  any- 
th'mfx  than  their  votes ;  they  would  fij^ht  for  their  right  of  sufFrat^e, 
and  if  anybody  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  it  there  would  be  war 
to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt.  We  come  here  to  carry  on  our 
bloodless  warfare,  praying  that  the  privilege  granted  in  die  founda* 

tion  of  the  Government  should  he  applied  to  women  

What  we  look  forward  to  is  part  of  the  eternal  order.  It  is  not 
possible  that  thirty  millions  of  women  should  be  held  forever  as  luna- 
tics, fools  and  criminals.  It  is  not  possible,  as  the  years  go  on.  that 
each  person  should  not  at  least  have  the  rip^ht  to  look  after  his  or 
her  own  interests.  As  the  home  is  at  its  best  when  the  father  and 
mother  consult  together  in  regard  to  the  family  interests,  so  it  is 
with  the  Government.  I  do  not  diink  a  man  can  see  from  a  man's 
point  of  view  all  the  thinj:rs  that  a  woman  needs,  or  a  woman  from 
her  single  point  of  view  all  the  things  that  a  man  needs.  Now  men 
have  brought  their  best,  and  also  brought  their  worst,  into  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  all  here,  but  the  thing  you  have  not  at  all  is  the 
qualities  which  women  possess,  the  feminine  qualities.  It  has  been 
said  that  women  are  more  economical,  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
than  men,  and  all  these  qualities  are  lacking  in  the  Government  to- 
day.  ....   But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  right  that  every 

class  should  be  heard  in  hehalf  of  its  own  interest  

Now,  Ejcntlcmen.  I  hope  you  will  try  to  make  this  case  your  own. 
It  is  simple  justice  and  fair  play,  and  it  is  also  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government  Here  we  are  tr}'ing  to  have  a  complete 
republic,  and  yet  there  are  twelve  millions  of  disfranchised  adults. 
T  helieve  that  among  the  great  people — and  by  the  people  I  do  not 
mean  men,  but  men  and  women,  the  whole  people — nothing  creates 
such  disrespect  for  a  fundamental  principle  as  not  to  apply  it. 
The  Government  was  founded  upon  the  principle  that  those  who 
ol)cy  the  laws  should  make  them,  and  yet  it  shuts  out  a  full  half. 
As  long  as  this  continues  to  be  done,  it  certainly  tends  to  create 
disrespect  for  the  principle  itself.   Do  you  not  see  it?   Why  not 


reach  out  a  hand  to  woman 
laws  and  secure  fair  play"? 
Vol.  IV  WOM.  SuF.— 13 
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At  the  close  of  this  ar^ment  Miss  a-\nthony  said:  "We  have 
with  us  one  not  so  old  in  our  cause  as  Mrs.  Stone — I  never  call 
myself  old  because  I  shall  be  young  until  the  crack  of  doom — 
and  that  is  Mrs.  Hooker,  a  sister  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  I  he  world  has  always  made  special  place 
for  the  family  of  Beechers.'* 

Mrs.  Hooker  (Conn.)  spoke  very  briefly,  .saying-:  "You  all 
know  those  old  Jewish  words  in  the  Decalogue.  'Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.'  If  we  want  to  help  the  republic,  if 
we  want  to  perpetuate  the  institutions  our  fathers  brought  across 
the  water,  we  must  honor  the  mothers  equally  with  the  fathers 
in  the  Government.  To-da,y  the  laws  compel  our  sons  the  mo- 
ment they  are  twenty-one  to  come  to  tis  and  say:  'My  mother, 
I  owe  3rou  much;  sometimes  I  think  all  that  is  good  in  me  has 
come  from  you,  but  to-day  you  will  retire  and  I  will  rule.  I  will 
no  longer  listen  to  your  counsel ;  but  I  will  make  the  laws  for  you 
and  my  sisters,  and  you  must  obey  them.  Henceforth  I  am  your 
ruler.'  Now,  friends,  a  Government  can  not  last  long  which 
teaches  its  sons  disrespect  to  its  mothers.  It  is  in  line  with  our 
principles  that  we  recognize  the  mother  element  in  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  family." 

Miss  Anthony  closed  the  hearing  with  a  strong  appeal  for  a 
report  from  the  committee  which  should  recommend  Congress 
to  submit  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  and  allow  the  women  of  the 
country  to  carry  their  case  to  the  State  Legislatures.  The  com- 
mittee seemed  much  impressed  hy  the  arguments,  but  evidently 
there  was  no  bhange  of  opinion.* 

A  hearing  was  granted  February  17  by  the  House.  Judiciary 
Committee,  with  delegates  present  from  twenty-six  States.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  in  part  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Chapman  Catt:  ....  You  know  that  in  these  mod- 
cm  years  there  has  been  a  tj^reat  deal  of  talk  about  natural  rights, 
and  we  have  hm-l  an  innumerable  host  of  ])hilosophers  writing  books 
to  tell  us  what  natural  rights  are.  I  believe  that  to-day  both  scien- 
tists and  philosophers  are  agreed  that  they  "are  the  right  to  life,  the 
right  to  liberty,  the  right  to  free  speech,  the  right  to  go  where  you 
will  and  when  you  please,  the  right  to  earn  your  own  living  and  the 

•  Zebnion  B.  Vance.  N  C  :  Tutui  G.  Carlisle,  Ky.;  J.  Z.  George.  Mis*.;  GcorRc  F.  Hotf, 
MaM.;  John  B.  Allen,  Wash.;  Manhew  S.  Quay,  Peao.:  Fraud*  £.  Warren.  Wyo. 
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right  to  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourself.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
those  philosophers  and  writers,  Herbert  Spencer,  has  accorded  to 
woman  the  same  natural  rights  as  to  man.  I  believe  every  thought- 
ful man  in  the  United  States  to-day  concedes  that  point. 

The  ballot  has  been  for  man  a  means  of  defending  these  natural 
flights.  Even  now  in  some  localities  of  the  world  those  ri.q^hts  are 
still  defended  by  the  revolver,  as  in  former  days,  but  in  peaceable 
communities  the  ballot  is  the  weapon  by  means  of  which  they  are 
protected.  We  find,  as  women  citizens,  that  when  we  are  wronged, 
when  our  rights  are  infrini^ed  upon,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  this 
weapon  with  which  to  defend  them,  they  are  not  considered,  and  we 
are  very  mnny  times  imposed  upon.  We  find  that  the  true  liberty 
of  the  American  people  demands  that  all  citizens  to  whom  these 
.    rights  have  been  accorded  should  have  that  weapon  

Mrs.  Lida  A.  Meriwether  (Tenn.) :  "Oh,  Caesar,  we  who  are 
about  to  die  salute  you  V*  was  the  gladiators'  cry  in  the  arena,  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  death  and  with  the  Roman  populace.  All  over 
this  fair  city,  youth  and  beauty,  freshness  and  joy,  stand  with  wel- 
cominp'  hands,  callinir  vou  to  all  pleasures  of  ear  and  eye,  of  soul 
and  sense.  But  here,  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  your  deepest, 
gravest  thought,  come,  year  after  year,  a  little  band  of  women  over 
whose  heads  the  snows  of  many  winters  and  of  many  sorrows  have 
sifted.  Here  "we  who  are  about  to  die  salute  you."  We  do  not 
come  asking  for  gifts  of  profit  or  preferment  for  ourselves;  for  us 
the  day  for  ban  or  benison  has  almost  passed.  But  we  ask  for 
greater  freedom,  for  better  conditions  for  the  children  of  our  love, 
wh.om  we  siiall  so  soon  leave  behind.  In  the  short  space  allowed 
each  petitioner  we  have  not  tmie  to  ask  for  much.  But  in  my  State 
the  grandmothers  of  seventy  are  growing  weary  of  being  classed 
with  the  grandsons  of  seven.  They  fail  to  find  a  valid  reason  why 
they  should  be  relegated  to  perpetual  legal  and  political  childhood. 

Years  ncyn,  when  the  bu^lc  cnll  rang  out  over  thU  nnhappy  land, 
as  the  men  rallied  to  the  standard  of  their  State,  we,  the  wives  and 
niGlhers,  who  liad  no  voice  in  bringing  about  those  cruel  conditions, 
were  called  to  give  up  our  bnglitest  and  best  lor  cannons'  food. 
We  furnished  the  provisions,  ministered  on  the  battlefield,  nursed  in 
the  hospital ;  we,  equally  with  our  brothers,  regarded  "our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor  *  only  as  gifts  held  in  trust  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  home  and  State.  And  to-day  when  we  see  the 
wayfaring  man,  who  probably  hails  from  a  penal  institution  of  the 
Old  World,  who  honors  no  home,  no  country  and  no  political  faith, 
freely  enjoying  the  right  to  say  who  shall  make  and  who  shall  en- 
force the  laws  by  whidi  we  women  are  governed,  we  grow  weary  of 
being  classed  as  perpetual  aliens  upon  our  nation's  soil. 

The  honest,  industrious,  bread-winning  women  of  Tennessee  do 
not  enjoy  the  knowledge  that  the  pauper  of  their  State  is  their  po- 
litical superior.  Four  years  ago  we  saw  it  practicallv  demonstrated 
that  when  a  great  moral  issue  was  at  stake  the  male  pauper  could 
cast  his  ballot  without  hindrance  from  the  penal  code,  but  if  the 
widow  or  the  single  woman,  who  earned  and  owned  property  and 
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paid  her  quota  of  the  tax  lor  his  support,  should  attempt  to  cast  a 
counteracting  ballot,  her  penalty  wotild  be  fine  or  imprisonment. 

Year  after  year  we  have  joimieycd  to  the  Mecca  of  the  petitioner 
— the  lecfislative  halls.  There  we  have  asked  protection  for  our 
boys  from  the  temptation  of  the  open  saloon;  we  have  asked  that 
around  our  baby  girls  the  wall  of  protection  migbt  be  raised  at  least 
a  little  higher  than  ten  years ;  we  have  asked  for  reform  schools  for 
boys,  where  they  should  not  be  thrown  in  daily  contact  with  old  and 
hardened  criminals.  Year  after  year  we  have  pleaded  for  better 
conditions  for  the  children  to  whom  we  have  given  the  might  of  our 
love,  the  strength  and  labor  of  our  lives ;  but  in  not  one  instance  has 
that  prayer  been  granted.  And  at  last  wc  have  found  the  reason 
why.  A  senator  in  a  sister  State  said  to  a  body  of  petitioners: 
"Ladies,  you  won't  get  your  bill,  but  your  defeat  will  be  a  pa3ring 
investment  if  it  only  teaches  you  that  the  politician,  little  or  big,  is 
now,  always  wa*;,  and  always  will  he.  f  lie  drawn  image,  pocket  edition, 
safety  valve  and  speaking-trumpet  of  the  fellow  that  voted  him  in." 

Gentlemen,  we  ask  your  help  to  the  end  tliat  not  we,  perhaps,  but 
the  daughters  and  granddaughters  whom  we  leave  bdiind,  may  be 
counted  with  "those  that  voted  him  in." 

ATrs.  Jfax  PiRooKS  Grf.fnleaf  (N.  Y.)  :  Soon  after  I  came  to 
Washington  to  make  it  my  home  for  two  years,  one  clear,  bright 
morning  I  drove  up  to  this  Capitol  with  a  friend.  As  we  ascended 
the  hill  on  the  left  we  warmly  expressed  our  admiration  for  the 
beautiful  structure  witfn'n  wliose  walls  we  are  now  standintr.  and 
were  enthusiastic  in  our  achniration  for  those  who  so  nobly  planned 
that,  with  the  growth  of  the  nation,  there  could  be  a  commensurate 
outstretching  of  its  legislative  halls  without  loss  to  the  dignity  of  the 
whole.  We  drove  slowly  around  the  front  and  commenced  the 
descent  on  the  opposite  side,  when  I  called  to  the  driver  to  stop  in 
order  that  we  might  feast  our  eyes  on  the  inspiring  view  which  lay 
before  us.  There  rose  Washington  Monument  so  simple  yet  so 
grand,  and  I  recalled  the  fact  that  in  its  composition  it  .fitly  repre- 
sented the  Unicm  of  the  States.  My  heart  swelled  and  my  eyes 
ovei^owed  as  I  thought  of  the  grand  idea  embodied  in  this  Giovem- 
ment,  the  possibilities  of  this  country's  future.  The  lines  of  "My 
country,  'tis  of  thee,"  rose  to  niy  lips,  but  they  died  there. 

Whence  came  my  right  to  speak  those  words?  True  I  was  bom 
here ;  true  I  was  taught  from  my  earliest  youth  to  repeat  the  glorious 
words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Roger  Sherman  and  other  patriots;  but 
when  I  grew  to  womanhfKtd  I  had  to  learn  the  bitter  lesson  that 
these  words  ai^iilied  only  to  men  ;  that  I  simply  counted  as  one  in  the 
population ;  that  I  must  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  in  the 
selection  of  whose  makers  I  had  no  choice ;  that  my  consent  to  be 
governed  wotild  never  he  as1<cd  ;  that  for  my  taxation  there  would  be 
no  representation  ;  that,  so  far  as  my  ri^ht  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  was  concerned,  others  must  judge  for  me; 
that  I  had  no  voice  for  myself ;  that  I  was  a  woman  without  a  coun- 
try, and  only  on  the  plane  of  political  equality  with  the  insane,  the 
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idiot,  the  pauper.  Indians  not  taxed*  the  criminal,  and  the  unnat- 
uralized forei^cT. 

Honorable  gentlemen,  women  come  here  annually  to  ask  that 
these  wrongs  be  righted.  To-day  we  have  come  agam  to  entreat 
that,  as  you  have  extended  this  building  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people,  you  will  extend  your  thought  of  the  people  and  malce  it  pos- 
sible that  the  principle  underlying  the  Government  of  this  country 
may  be  enil)oclic(l  in  a  law  which  will  make  the  daughters  of  the  land 
joint  heirs  with  the  sons  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  en- 
franchised people.  In  liie  name  of  the  women  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  ask  it. 

Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  (Mass.) :  Except  where  there 
is  some  very  strong  reason  to  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  admitted 

that  everv  man  has  a  riirht  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  his  own  con- 
cerns.  The  laws  win  li  he  has  to  obey  and  the  taxes  he  has  to  pay 
are  things  that  do  most  intimately  concern  him,  and  tlie  only  way  of 
being  directly  consulted  in  regard  to  them,  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ermnent»  is  through  the  ballot.  Is  there  any  ver>-  good  reason  why 
women  should  not  be  free  to  be  consulted  in  this  direct  manner? 
Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  are  generally  given 
against  this  freedom  of  women,  and  see  whether  they  are  good. 

It  is  said  that  women  do  not  need  to  vote,  because  tiiey  are  virtually 
represented  by  their  hu^hancU,  fathers  and  brothers.  The  first  trou- 
ble wilii  tliis  doctrine  of  virtual  representation  is  that  it  is  not  ac- 
cording to  nimibers.  I  know  a  man  who  had  a  wife,  a  widowed 
mother,  four  unmarried  daughters  and  five  unmarried  sisters.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  his  vote  represented  himself  and  all  those 
eleven  women.  Yet  it  counted  but  one,  just  the  same  as  the  vote  of 
his  next-door  bachelor  neighbor  without  a  female  relative  in  the 
world. 

Then,  agam,  suppose  that  all  the  women  in  one  family  do  not 
think  alike.  A  member  of  our  Massachusetts  Legislature  had  two 
daughters.  One  was  a  suffragist,  the  other  was  so  much  opposed 
that  she  used  to  bum  the  Womavls  Journal  as  soon  as  it  came  in  the 

house.  How  was  that  man  to  represent  both  his  daughters  by  his 
single  vote  on  the  suffrage  question  ?  Instead  of  two  daughters 
he  might  have  had  three,  one  a  Republican,  one  a  Democrat  and  the 
other  a  Prohibitionist.  How  could  he  have  represented  all  of  them 
by  his  one  vote  unless  he  had  voted  "early  and  often  ?" 

Again,  in  order  to  represent  the  women  of  his  family  a  man  may 
have  to  go  without  representation  himself.  There  was  a  case  of  an 
old  gentleman  in  Chicago,  a  Greenbacker,  who  had  three  daughters, 
all  nf  whom  were  Republicans.  When  election  day  ai)proached  his 
three  daughters  said  to  him  that  he  was  the  natural  re[)resentative  of 
their  family — he  had  always  told  them  so,  and  they  fully  agreed 
with  him — and  they  pointed  out  to  him  how  very  wrong  it  would  be, 
when  that  family  consisted  of  three  Republicans  and  only  one  Green- 
backer  w  ith  but  one  ballot  to  represent  the  family,  that  it  should  be 
cast  for  tlie  Greenback  candidate.  The  obi  .frentlcman  was  consci- 
entious and  consistent  and,  although  he  was  a  man  of  strong  Green- 
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back  convictions,  he  actually  voted  the  Republican  ticket  in  order  to 
represent  his  dantrhters.  It  was  the  nearest  he  could  come  to  rep- 
resenting  them  under  this  tlieory.  But  did  it  give  that  family  any 
accurate  or  adequate  representation?  Evidently  not.  The  Green- 
back candidate  was  entitled  to  one  vote  from  that  family,  and  he  did 
not  get  it ;  and  the  Republican  candidate  was  entitled  to  three  bal- 
lots, and  he  got  only  one.  And  then,  in  order  to  represent  bis 
daughters*  that  diivalrous  father  had  to  go  without  any  representa- 
tion himself.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  fair  way  to  get  at  public 
sentiment  in  such  a  case  is  for  each  member  of  the  iaadly  to  have 
one  vote,  and  thus  represent  himself  or  herself. 

Another  proof  that  women  are  not  virtually  represented  is  to  be 
found  in  the  laws  as  they  actually  exist.  These  one-sided  laws  were 
not  made  because  men  meant  to  be  unjust  or  unkind  to  women,  but 
simply  because  they  naturally  looked  at  things  mainly  from  their 
own  point  of  view.  It  does  not  indicate  any  special  depravity  on  the 
part  of  men.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  women  alone  had  made  the 
laws,  those  laws  would  be  just  as  one-sided  as  they  are  to-day,  only 
hi  the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  said  that  if  women  are  enfranchised,  husbands  and  wives 
will  vote  just  alike,  and  you  will  simply  double  the  vote  and 
have  no  change  in  the  result.  Then,  in  the  next  breath,  it  is  said 
that  husbands  and  wives  would  vote  tor  opposing:  candidates,  and 
then  there  would  be  matrimonial  quarrels.  If  thev  vote  juat  aiike 
there  will  be  no  harm  done,  and  this  good  may  be  done— <the  women 
will  be  broadened  by  a  knowled.e^c  of  public  aflfairs,  and  husband 
and  wife  will  have  a  subject  of  mutual  interest  in  which  they  can 
sympathize  with  each  other.  In  cases  where  husband  and  wife  do 
not  think  alike  as  to  who  will  make  the  best  selectmen,  for  instance, 
you  will  admit  that  is  hardly  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  quarrel ;  but 
if  they  should  think  differently  on  very  many  other  points,  they 
would  quarrel  anyway,  so  that  politics  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence with  them. 

Then  it  is  said  that  womoi  do  not  want  to  vote,  and  in  proof  It  is 
said  they  do  not  vote  tjenerally  for  school  committeemen  where 
allowed  to  do  so.  We  all  know  that  the  size  of  the  vote  cast  at  any 
election  is  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  interest  that  dec- 
tion  calls  forth.  .\t  a  Presidential  election  nearly  all  the  voters  turn 
out;  in  an  ordinary  State  election  only  about  half;  at  a  municipal 
election  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  men  take  the  trouble  to  vote. 
The  Troy  Press  states  that  at  a  recent  election  in  Syracuse  for  a 
board  of  education,  out  of  about  3,000  qualified  voters  only  40  voted. 

Then,  it  is  said  that  this  movement  is  makinsf  no  progress;  that 
while  the  movenuiits  alonpf  other  lines  are  largely  succeeding,  there 
has  been  no  advance  along  this  line.  Twenty-five  years  ago.  with 
insignificant  exceptions,  women  could  not  vote  anywhere.  To-day 
they  have  school  su(Tra-:e  in  twenty-three  States,  full  suffrage  in 
Wyoming,  municipal  sutfraj,^'  in  Kansas,  and  municipal  suffrage  for 
single  women  and  widows  in  Englatid,  Scotland  and  most  of  the 
British  provinces.  The  common  sense  of  the  world  is  slowly  but 
surely  working  toward  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
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Mrs,  A^^iNit  L.  Diggs  (^Kan.)  :  You  remember  the  time  when 
the  theoretical  objection  was  often  urged  that  if  the  suffrage  was 
given  to  women,  men  would  cease  to  show  them  the  proper  respect 
For  instance,  the  weighty  argument  was  made  that  they  would  not 

raise  their  hats  when  they  met  women  on  the  street,  and  that  they 
would  not  give  up  their  seats  in  the  cars.  But,  gentlemen,  you 
should  just  see  how  they  take  off  their  hats  to  us  in  Kansas,  and 
how  every  man  of  them  gets  up  and  ofi^ers  us  his  seat  when  we  come 
into  a  street  carl 

It  was  also  urged  that  if  the  ballot  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
women  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  home.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  the  State  to-day  who  would  venture  to  go  before  a 
Kansas  audience  and  urge  that  objection.  There  is  not  a  man  tliere 
who  would  be  willing  to  jeopardize  his  political,  social  or  business 
interests  by  casting  any  kind  of  obloquy  upon  the  women  who  have 
exercised  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise  for  the  last  five  years. 
This  is  the  result  of  success.  We  have  Municipal  Suffrage.  One 
little  ounce  of  fact  outweighs  whole  tons  of  theory.  .... 

The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  (Penn.)  :  Yesterday  I  noticed 
in  a  report  of  our  hearincf  before  the  Judiciar>'  Committee  of  the 
House  the  headline,  "Appeals  to  Deaf  Ears."  And  I  said,  "Has  it 
come  to  this,  that  when  earnest  and  sincere  women  of  this  great 
country  make  an  appeal  to  the  heads  of  the  Government  it  is  dubbed 
an  'Appeal  to  Deaf  Ears'?"  Time  was  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment thought  our  ancestors  had  not  sufficient  merit  in  their  cause 
to  be  heard,  and  when  they  made  an  "appeal  to  deaf  ears." 
But  the  time  came  when  those  ears  were  unstopped  and  they  heard, 
and  what  they  heard  was  the  cry  of  victor)'^  by  a  free  people.  We 
may  be  appealing  to  deaf  ears  to-day,  but  the  time  is  coming  when  it 
•  will  not  be  so.  Men  will  hear  and,  hearing,  they  will  answer,  be- 
cause ultimately  men  desire  the  right.  If  I  were  asked  what  I 
conscientiously  believe  the  real  condition  of  the  hearts  of  most  men 
to  be,  I  should  say  they  are  positively  icrnorant  in  rec^ard  to  the 
justice  of  this  matter,  and  if  it  could  he  brou^^ht  properly  before  them» 
they  would  stand  on  the  side  of  justice  and  right  for  women. 

Therefore  I  desire  only  to  say  that  I  know  from  my  travels  all 
over  the  country,  conferring  with  the  intelligent  women  to  bring 
before  them  this  great  principle,  that  the  good  work  is  going  on.  It 
may  be  deafness  yesterday  and  partial  hearing  to-day,  but  it  will  be 
full  hearing  to-morrow.  To-day  we  may  be  blind  to  the  truth. ;  to- 
morrow we  shall  see  the  whole  truth.  We  may  not  have  another 
centennial  before  we  shall  see  justice  for  all  human  kind. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  that  this  Government  exists  for  only  three 
things,  and  in  those  every  woman  is  as  much  interested  as  every 
man.  It  exists  for  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property,  and  for  the  development  of  society. 
Just  as  you  and  all  men  have  persons  and  property  to  protect,  so  we 
women  have.  We  are  because  of  our  nature  and  because  it  seems 
as  if  the  Almighty  had  irui  ti  led  it  should  be  so,  more  inter- 
ested than  men  in  the  development  of  society.    Wherever  there  is 
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any  movcmeiu  for  the  uplifting  of  society  you  will  find  women  in 
the  forefront.  There  never  haa  been  any  Rreat  movonatt  in  this 
nation  when  wofncn  have  not  stood  side  by  side  with  the  noblest 

and  truest  men. 

We  do  to-day  nine-tenths  of  the  philanthropic  work,  nine-tenths 
of  the  church  work,  and  form  three-fourths  of  the  chtwch  member- 
ship. We  are  the  teachers  of  the  young ;  we  are  the  mothers  of  the 
race.  If  you  want  the  noblest  men  you  must  have  the  noblest 
mothers.  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  .hath  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive"  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
God  had  in  view  when  He  created  man  in  His  own  likeness  and 
gave  to  male  and  female  dominion  over  the  world,  to  subdue  it  and 
to  bring  out  of  it  the  best  things. 

You  who  talk  of  a  great  Government  in  which  the  voice  of  God  is 
heard  must  remember  that,  if  "the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
n-x!/'  you  never  will  know  what  that  is  until  you  get  the  voice  of 
the  people,  and  you  will  find  it  has  a  soprano  as  well  as  a  bass. 
You  must  join  the  soprano  voice  of  God  to  the  bass  voice  in  order 
to  get  the  harmony  oi  the  Divine  voice.  Then  you  will  have  a  law 
which  will  ena])lc  you  to  say.  "^^'e  arc  a  people  justly  ruled,  because 
in  this  nation  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  has  been  heard." 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Belles  (R.  I.)  said  in  the  course  of  her  re- 
marks: "The  conditions  surrounding  women  to-day  are  quite 
different  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers. 
W'omen  are  becoming  property  earners  and  owners,  as  they  were 
not  in  those  former  times  before  they  began  asking  for  the  ballot. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  women  of  this  country  arc 
property  owners.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  laws  are  made  for  the 
protection  of  property  and  oi  those  who  own  it  and  who  earn 
wages.  Now  it  seems  to  nie  that  this  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
women  should  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  laws  tor  the  protec- 
tion of  their  property  ruid  of  their  right  to  earn  a  livmg.   .   .   .  ** 

iMrs.  Colby  thus  closed  her  address  on  Wyoming:  "Having 
tbt!s  shown  that  the  twenty-two  years'  experience  of  \voman 
sutirage  ha-^  lucn  satisfactory  to  the  citi;^eiis  of  Wyoming;  that 
it  has  conduced  to  good  order  in  the  elections  and  to  the  purity 
of  politics:  that  the  educational  system  is  improved  and  that 
teachers  are  jiain  without  regard  to  sex;  that  Wyoming  stands 
alone  in  a  decrease<l  proj)ortion  ot  crime  and  divorce:  and  that  it 
has  elevated  the  personal  character  of  both  sexes — what  possible 
good  is  there  left  to  speak  of  as  coming  to  that  State  from  wonirin 
suffrage  save  its  position  as  the  vanguard  of  progress  and  human 
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freedom.  Not  the  Bartholdi  statue  in  New  York  harbor,  but 
Wyoming  on  the  crest  of  the  continent,  the  first  true  republic, 
represents    Liberty  enhghteninj^  the  world." 

Short  addresses  were  made  also  by  Mrs.  CaroHne  McCullono^h 
Everhard,  Mrs.  Mary  Jewett  Telford,  the  Rev.  Mila  F.  Tupjx  r, 
Mrs.  Marble,  Dr.  Frances  Dickinson,  Miss  H,  Augusta  Howard, 
Mrs.  Saxon,  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Evaleen  L.  Mason 
and  Mrs.  Olive  Pond  Amies.* 

The  Post,  in  an  account  of  the  Senate  hearing-,  said: 
"Miss  Anthony  called  attention  to  Senator  Hoar  as  the  gentle- 
man who  had  presented  the  first  favorable  suffrage  report  to  the 
Senate  in  1879.  Everybody  diouted  "Stand  up,"  and  as  he 
retired  deeper  into  his  leather  chair  they  continued  to  cry,  'Xp, 
up !"  It  was  a  tableau  when  the  Senator  found  his  feet,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  confronted  with  a. round  of  applause  and  a  volley 
of  white  handkerchiefs  waved  at  him  in  Chautauqua  style.  He 
capped  the  climax  by  moving  at  once  a  favorable  report.  Laurel 
wreatlis  and  bouquets  would  have  been  Senator  Hoar's  portiim 
if  they  had  been  available,  but  the  women  all  assured  him  after- 
ward of  their  sincere  appreciation.  The  hearing  was  held  in  the 
ladies'  reception  room,  Which  was  completely  filled." 

These  matchless  arguments  had  no  effect  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee,  but  Senator  Warren  of  Wy- 
oming made  a  favorable  report  for  himself,  Senators  Hoar  of 
Massachusetts,  Quay  of  Pennsylvania  and  Allen  of  Washington, 
which  concluded  by  saying:  "The  majority  of  the  members  of 
this  committee,  believing  that  equal  suffrage,  regardless  of  sex, 
should  be  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should 
•be  conferred  upon  the  women  of  the  United  States,  earnestly 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  amendment  submitted  herewith." 

Senators  Vance  of  North  Carolina  and  George  of  Mississippi 
filed  the  same  minority  report  which  already  had  done  duty  sev- 
eral times,  although  the  former  was  said  to  have  declared  that 
the  speeches  of  the  women  surpassed  anything  he  ever  had  heard, 
and  that  their  logic,  if  used  in  favor  of  any  other  measure,  could 
not  fail  to  carry  it 

♦After  the  eon»entkm  hi4  adjonmed  Mtw  S«ra  Wtothrop  Smith  (Conn.)  made  an 
argument  on  Federal  SuffrrvRp  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Home.  Sce  Chap.  I 
for  general  atatemeat  of  position  taken  by  its  advocates. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  the  Waaluiig'- 
ton  Evening  News  said :  "There  will  be  an  exodus  from  Wash- 
ington during  the  next  three  days — an  exodus  of  some  of  the 
intellectually  powerful  and  brilliant  women  who  participated  in 
what  was  agreed  to  be  the  brightest  and  most  successful  conven- 
tion ever  held  by  the  National  Suffrage  Association.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  large  upon  the  feasibility  or 
desirabilt^  of  granting  the  franchise  to  women,  none  who  at- 
tended tiieir  annual  reunion  of  delegates  or  listened  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  their  orators  and  leaders,  can  deny  that  the  conventioD 
was  composed  of  clever,  sensible  and  attractive  women,  splendidly 
representative  of  their  sex  and  of  the  present  time." 

After  complimentary  notices  of  the  leading  members,  it  con- 
tinued :  **  'One  very  pleasant  thing  connected  with  our  business 
committee  is  the  beautiful  relations  existing  among  its  mem- 
bers,' said  one  of  the  officers  the  other  evening.  *We  all  have 
our  opinions  and  (hey  often  differ,  but  we  are  absolutely  true  to 
each  other  and  to  the  cause.  We  are  most  of  us  married,  and 
all  of  lis  have  the  co-operation  of  our  husbands  and  fathers. 
Of  the  business  committee  of  nine,  six  are  married.  For  the 
past  two  years  we  have  had  one  man  on  our  board,  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Dudley  Foulke.  but  as  a  rule  men  have  not  the  time  and 
thou.L,dit  to  c^ive  this  subject,  as  they  are  enp^ai^ed  in  more  re- 
mutierative  employment.'  The  self-control  and  good-nature  pre- 
vailing even  in  the  heated  debate  on  the  religious  liberty  inter- 
ference resolution  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  our  columns." 

Miss  Susan  B.  Antliony  jiresi'lcd  over  the  convention,  Jan.  16- 
19.  1893,  held  in  Metzerott's  Music  Hall  and  preceded  by  the 
usual  rcliin^ious  services  Sunday  afternoon.  The  sermon  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  Aunis  F.  Eastman  (N.  Y.),  an  ordained  Congrega- 
tional minister,  from  the  text  in  Lsaiah,  "Take  away  the  yoke." 
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The  memorial  service,  which  was  of  unusual  impressiveness, 
opened  with  the  reading  by  Miss  Anthony  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton's  tribute  to  the  distinguished  dead  of  the  past  year 
who  advocated  equality  of  rights  for  women — George  W  illiam 
Curtis,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Erne55tine  L.  Rose,  Abby  Hutch- 
inson Patton  and  others.*    Of  Mr.  Curtis  she  said : 

Tf  the  success  of  our  cause  could  be  assured  by  the  high  character 
of  tlie  men  who  from  the  begmning  have  identified  themselves  with 
it,  woman  would  have  been  emancipated  long  ago.  A  reform  advo- 
cated by  Garrison,  Phillips,  Emerson,  Al c  tt,  Theodore  Paiker, 
(  lerrit  Smith,  Sairuiel  J.  May  and  Georj:;e  William  Cuitis  must  be 
worthy  the  consideration  of  statesmen  and  bishops. 

For  more  than  one  generation  Mr.  Curtis  maintained  a  brave 
attitude  on  this  question.  As  editor  of  Harper's  MagOMitte,  and  as  a 
popular  lecturer  on  the  lyceum  platform,  he  was  ever  true  to  his 
convictions.  Before  tlie  war  his  lecture  on  Fair  Play  for  Women 
aroused  much  thought  among  the  literary  and  fashionable  classes. 
In  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  in  1867,  a  most  con- 
servative body,  Mr.  Curtis,  tlioup;li  a  young  man  and  aware  that  he 
had  but  little  sympathy  among  his  compeers,  bravely  demanded  that 
the  word  "male"  should  be  stricken  from  the  suffrage  article  of  the 
proposed  constitution.  His  speech  on  that  occasion,  in  fact,  philos- 
ophy, rhetoric  and  arqiiment  never  has  been  surpassed  in  the 
English  language.  From  the  beginning  of  his  public  life  to  its 
close  Mr.  Curtis  was  steadfast  on  this  question.  Harper's  Magasine 
for  June,  1B92,  contains  his  last  plea  for  wcunan  and  for  a  higher 
standard  for  political  parties  

Mrs.  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  exiled  from  Poland  on  account  of  her 
rdigtous  faith,  married  an  Englishman  and  came  to  America, 
where  she  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  eloquent  »of  the  women 
who  spoke  on  the  public  platform.  In  1836  she  circulated  peti- 
tions for  the  pnqierty  rights  of  married  women,  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Paulina  Wright  (Davis),  and  presented  them  to  the 
New  Yoric  Legislature.  For  forty  years  she  was  among  the  ablest 
advocates  of  the  rights  of  women,  lecturing  also  on  religion, 
government  and  other  subjects.  Mrs.  Abby  Hutchinson  Patton 
was  lovingly  referred  to,  the  last  but  one  of  that  family  who  had 
sung  so  many  years  for  freedom,  not  only  for  the  negro  but  for 
woman.  Whittier,  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  liberty  for 
woman  as  well  as  for  man,  was  eulogized  in  fitting  terms. 

•Biiliop  PbilltjM  Brooks,  who  deeUr«d  Unaell  vneqaiMCdlr  far  mmaa  laffnfe.  died 
the  vMk  foUowiot  the  conveatioa. 
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The  Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle  (D.  C.)  offered  a  fine  testimonial  to 
Francis  Minor  and  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  saying:  "Mr. 
Minor  was  the  first  to  urg-e  the  true  and  subhme  construction  of 
that  noble  amendment  born  of  the  war.  It  declares  that  all  per- 
sons— not  simply  males — born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein 
they  reside.  Those  who  are  denied  or  are  refused  the  right  t<^ 
exercise  the  privileges  and  franchises  of  citizenship  are  less  thar. 
citizens.  Those  who  still  declare  that  women  may  not  vote,  sim- 
ply write  'falsehood'  across  that  glorious  declaration.'"  General 
Butter,  as  a  leading  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
in  8  matchless  argument  had  asserted  tlie  right  of  women  to  vote 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,*  and  used  all  his  influence  to 
secure  suffrage  for  women.   Miss  Anthony  said  in  part : 

The  good  of  this  hour  is  that  it  hrincrs  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
young  the  work  of  the  pioneers  who  have  passed  away.  It  seems 
remarkable  to  those  standing,  as  I  do,  one  of  a  generation  almost 
ended,  that  so  many  of  these  young  people  know  nothing  of  the 
past ;  they  are  apt  to  think  they  have  spruner  up  like  somebody's 
gourd,  and  that  nothing  ever  was  done  until  they  came.  So  I  am 
always  gratified  to  hear  these  reminiscences,  that  they  may  know 
how  others  have  sown  what  they  are  reaping  to-day. 

One  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  this  cause  was  Sally  Holly,  the 
daughter  of  Myron  Holly,  founder  of  the  Liberty  Party  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  also  founder  of  Unitarianism  in  the  city  of  Rodi- 
ester.  Frederick  Douglass  will  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Sally 
Holly,  and  of  such  of  the  others  as  he  may  feel  moved  to  <;peak; 
and  I  want  to  say  that  when,  at  the  very  first  convention  called  and 
managed  by  women,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  read  her  resoluticm 
that  the  elective  franchise  is  tlie  underlying  right,  there  was  but  ooe 
man  to  stand  with  her,  and  that  man  was  Frederick  Dougla&s. 

Mr.  Douglass  (D.  C)  told  of  attempting  to  speak  in  Buffalo 
against  slavery  in  1843,  when  every  hall  was  closed  to  him  and 
he  went  into  an  abandoned  storeroom : 

I  continued  from  day  to  day  speaking  in  that  old  store  to  laborers 
from  the  wharves,  cartmen,  draymen  and  longshoremen,  until  after 
awhile  the  room  was  crowded.  No  woman  made  her  appearance  at 
the  meetings,  but  day  after  day  for  six  days  in  succession  I  spoke — 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  On  the  third  day  there  came  into 
the  room  a  lady  leading  a  little  girl.  No  greater  contrast  could 
possibly  have  been  presented  than  this  elegantly  dressed,  refined  and 

*  See  HMory  ef  WodMS  SuCrage^  Vol.  II.  p.  481. 
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lovely  woman  attempting  to  wend  her  way  through  that  throng.  I 
don't  know  that  she  showed  the  least  shrinking  from  the  crowd,  bttt 
I  noticed  that  they  rather  slirank  from  her,  as  if  fearful  that  the  dust 
of  their  garments  would  soil  hers.  Her  presence  to  me  at  that 
moment  was  as  if  an  angel  had  been  sent  from  Heaven  to  encourage 
tne  in  my  anti-slavery  endeavors.  She  came  day  after  day  there- 
after, and  at  last  I  had  the  temerity  to  ask  her  name.  She  gave  it- 
Sally  Holly.  "A  daughter  of  Myron  Holly?'  said  T.  "Yes,"  she 
answered.  I  understood  it  alt  then,  for  he  was  amoncfst  the  fore- 
most of  the  men  in  western  New  York  in  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
His  home  was  in  Rochester  and  his  dust  now  lies  in  Mt.  Hope,  the 
beautiful  cemetery  of  that  city.  Over  him  is  a  mcmument,  placed 
there  by  that  other  true  friend  of  women,  Gerrit  Smith  of  Peter- 
boro  

I  have  seen  the  Hutchinson  family  in  a  mob  in  New  York.  When 
neither  Mr.  Garrison,  Mr.  Phillips  nor  Mr.  Burleigh,  nor  any  one 
could  speak,  when  there'  was  a  perfect  tempest  and  whirlwind  of 
towdyism  in  the  old  Tabemade  on  Broadway,  then  this  family 
would  sing,  and  almost  v.r»^rt  t!ie  instant  that  they  would  raise  their 
voices,  so  perfect  was  the  music,  so  sweet  the  concord,  so  enchanting 
the  inelody,  that  it  came  down  upon  the  audience  like  a  summer 
shower  on  a  dusty  road,  subduing,  settling  everything. 

T  can  not  add  to  the  paper  which  Mrs.  Stanton  has  sent.  After 
her — silence.  Your  cause  has  raised  up  no  voice  so  potent  as  that 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton — no  living  voice  except  yours,  Madame 
President. 

How  delighted  I  am  to  see  that  you  have  the  image  of  Lucrctia 
Mott  here  [referring  to  her  marble  bust  on  the  stage].  1  am  glad 
to  be  here,  glad  to  be  counted  on  your  side,  and  gUid  to  be  able  to 
remember  that  those  who  have  gone  before  were  my  frknds.  I 
was  more  indebted  to  ^^'hittier  perhaps  than  to  any  other  of  the 
anti-slavery  people.  He  did  more  to  tire  my  soul  and  enable  me  to 
fire  tiie  souls  of  others  than  any  other  man.  It  was  Whittier  and 
Pierpont  who  feathered  our  arrows,  shot  in  the  direction  of  the 
slave  power,  and  they  did  it  well.  No  better  reading  can  now  be 
had  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  woman  or  the  liberties  of  man  than  is 
to  be  found  in  their  utterances  

Miss  Clara  Barton  1  D.  C.)  spoke  in  a  touching-  manner  of  the 
great  service  rendered  to  humanity  by  Dr.  Harriet  X.  Austin, 
who  assisted  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson  to  establish  the  ''Home  on 
the  Hillside,"  the  Dansville  (N.  Y. )  Sanitorium.  Henry  R. 
Blackwell  told  of  John  L.  Whiting,  "a  power  and  a  strength  to  the 
Massachusetts  Suffrage  Association  for  many  years,  one  of  those 
rare  men  not  made  smaller  by  wealth,  and  always  willing  to 
give  him.self.  his  mind,  his  heart,  his  money,  to  help  the  cause 
of  woman."   The  Rev.  Arma  Howard  Shaw  said  in  part: 
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I  have  been  asked  to  speak  a  word  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

It  has  lieen  said  by  some  people  that  \se  have  wrong:fully  quoted 
Mr.  Emerson  as  bein^  on  our  side.  His  biopjaphers  appear  to  have 
put  in  his  early  statements  and  forgotten  to  include  his  later  declara- 
tions, which  were  all  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

T  was  once  sent  to  Concord  by  the  Massachusetts  society  to  hold  a 
meeting.  The  churches  were  closed  against  suffrage  speakers  and 
there  was  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  hall.  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  heard  the  meeting  was  to  be  given  up,  and  she  sent  a  mes- 
sau:e  to  the  lady  having  the  work  in  charge,  saying:  "Shall  it  be 
said  that  here  in  Concord,  where  the  Revolutionary  war  began, 
there  is  no  place  to  speak  for  the  freedom  of  women  ?  Get  the  best 
hall  in  town  and  I  will  pay  for  it.*'  So  on  that  ocoision  and  on  an- 
otlier  Mrs.  Emerson  paid  for  the  hall  and  sent  a  kind  word  to  the 
meetin<^.  declarinq*  herself  in  favor  of  the  snffraGfe  for  women,  and 
stating  that  her  husband's  views  and  her  own  were  identical  on  this 
question.  She  had  the  New  England  trait  of  being  a  good  wife,  a 
good  mother  and  a  q-ood  htiusekeeper,  and  Mr.  Emerson's  home  was 
a  restful  and  blessed  place.  We  sometimes  forijet  the  wives  of 
great  men  in  thinking  of  the  greatness  of  their  husbands,  but  Mrs. 
Emerson  was  as  great  in  her  way  as  Mr.  Emerson  in  his,  and  no 
more  faithful  friend  to  woman  and  to  woman's  advancement  ever 
has  lived  amoncr  us.* 

A  word  as  to  the  Rev.  Anna  Oliver,  the  first  woman  to  enter  the 
theological  department  of  Boston  University.  She  was  much  be- 
loved by  her  class.  She  was  a  devoted  Oiristian,  eminently  orthcv- 
dox.  and  a  very  <nx)d  worker  in  all  lines  of  religious  effort.  After 
^vliss  Oliver  ^aduated  she  was  ambitious  to  become  ordained,  as  all 
women  ought  to  be  who  desire  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  so  after  I 
had  jjraduated  from  the  theolo^dcal  school,  the  year  following:,  \\e 
both  applied  to  the  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  admission.  Miss  Oliver's  name  beginning  with  O  and  mine 
with  S,  her  case  was  presented  first.  She  was  denied  ordination  by 
Tilshop  Andrews.  Our  claims  were  carried  to  the  general  confer- 
ence in  Cincinnati,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  denied 
ordination  to  the  women  whom  it  had  graduated  in  its  schools  and 
upon  whom  it  had  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  It 
nt)t  only  did  this,  but  it  made  a  step  backwards ;  It  took  from  us  the 
licenses  to  preach  which  had  been  granted  to  Miss  Oliver  for  four 
years  and  to  myself  for  eight  years. 

But  Miss  Oliver  was  earnest  in  her  efforts,  and  so  she  began  to 
preach  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  anrl  w  iili  qreat  courage  Ixjught  a 
church  in  which  a  man  had  failed  as  a  minister,  leaving  a  debt  of 
$14,000.  She  was  like  a  great  many  otlier  women — and  here  is  a 
warning  for  all  women.  God  made' a  woman  equal  to  a  man,  but 
He  did  not  tnake  a  woman  equal  to  a  woman  and  a  man.  We 
usually  try  to  do  the  work  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman  too;  then  we 
break  down,  and  they  say  that  women  ought  not  to  be  ministers 

*  For  other  ixutaoces  see  Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthooy,  pp^  132,  351. 
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because  they  are  not  strong  enough.  They  do  not  get  churches  that 
can  afford  to  send  them  to  Europe  on  a  three  months'  vacation  once 

a  year.  Miss  Oliver  was  not  only  the  minister  and  the  minister's 
wife,  but  she  started  at  least  a  dozen  reforms  and  undertook  to 
carry  them  all  out.  She  was  attacked  by  that  influential  Method- 
ist paper,  the  Christian  Advocate,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  M. 
Buckley,  who  declared  lliat  he  would  destroy  her  influence  in  the 
church,  and  so  with  that  great  organ  behind  him  he  attacked  her. 
She  had  that  to  fight,  the  world  to  fight  and  the  devil  to  fight,  and 
she  broke  down  in  health.  She  went  abroad  to  recover,  but  came 
home  only  to  die.'" 

The  death  of  those  less  widely  known  was  touchingly  referred 

to  by  women  of  the  different  States.  Miss  Anthony  closed  the 
services  by  saying:  "I  am  just  informed  that  we  must  add  to 
this  list  the  revered  name  of  Abby  Hopi>er  Gibbons,  of  four-score- 
and-ten,  who  with  her  father,  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  formed  the 
Women's  Prison  Association,  and  who  has  stood  for  more  than 
the  allotted  years  of  man  the  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  to  guard 
unfortunate  women  and  help  them  back  into  womanly  living." 

At  the  first  evening  session  Miss  Anthony,  in  her  president's 
address,  answered  the  question,  "What  has  been  gained  by  the 
forty  years'  work?"  She  called  attention  to  the  woman  who 
had  preached  the  day  before,  ordained  by  an  orthodox  denomina- 
tion; to  the  women  alternate  delegates  to  the  late  National  Re- 
publican Convention;  to  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Roswell 
P.  Flower  that  women  should  be  del^ates  to  the  approaching 
New  York  G>nstitutional  Convention.  She  pointed  out  rapidly 
many  other  straws  showing  the  direction  of  the  wind,  saying: 
"Wendell  Phillips  said  what  he  wanted  to  do  on  the  abolition 
([uestion  was  to  turn  Congress  into  an  anti-slavery  debating  so- 
ciety. That  is  what  we  have  done  with  every  educational,  indus- 
trial, religions  and  political  body — we  have  turned  them  all  into 
debating  societies  on  the  woman  question." 

U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey  (Wy.)  sent  a  letter  reaffirm- 
ing his  conviction  that  the  granting  of  full  political  rights  to 
women  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Blackwell  sketched  the  successive  extensions  of  suffrage  to 
women,  and  set  forth  the  special  importance  of  their  trying  to 
secure  the  Municipal  and  the  Presidential  franchises,  botii  of 

*  Tbe  Ker.  Ama  Oliver  kit  |i,ooo  to  the  Natkmal  Snffragc  AModatkm. 
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which  could  be  granted  by  the  Legislature.  Mrs.  Ellen  BatteOe 
Dietnck  (Mass.)  read  an  able  paper  on  The  Best  Methods  of 
Interesting  Women  in  Suffrage,  in  which  she  said : 

The  trutli  is,  the  American  woman  has  been  so  pleasantly  soothed 
by  the  sweet  opiate  of  that  high-sounding  theoiy  of  her  "sover- 
eignty," that  nil  very  recently  she  could  not  be  aroused  to  examine 

the  facts.  Forty  years  as^o  the  voices  of  a  few  cnnng-  in  the 
wilderness  began  io  prepare  the  way  for  the  present  awaken- 
uig.  .... 

The  deliverance  of  woman  must  have  as  its  comer-stone  self- 
support.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  must  he  to  explode  the 
fallacy  that  marriage  is  a  state  of  being  supported.  iAs  men  are 
most  largely  the  gatherers  of  mone^r,  it  is  mistakenly  assumed  that 
they  are  most  largely  the  creators  of  wealth.  Tin  man  goes  abroad 
and  gives  his  daily  labor  toward  earning  his  board  and  clothes  :  but 
what  he  actually  receives  for  his  work  can  neither  be  eaten  nor 
worn.  It  does  nothing  whatever  until  he  puts  it  into  his  wife's 
hands,  and  upon  her  intelligence,  energy  and  ability  depend  how 
much  can  he  done  through  the  using  of  it.  Not  until  her  lalior  in 
transforming  raw  material,  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  rendering  a 
house  habitable,  is  joined  to  his,  can  a  nuui  be  said  to  have  really 
received  anything  worth  having.  He  begins,  she  completes,  the  mak- 
ing of  their  joint  wealth.  Their  dependence  is  mutual :  the  position 
of  the  one  who  turns  the  money  into  usable,  material  by  her  labor 
being  equally  important,  c(ju:illy  valuable,  with  that  of  him  who 
turned  his  labor  into  money ;  and  this  must  be  fully  recognized  if 
woman  is  ever  to  come  into  her  true  relation  to  man.  She  supports 
him  exactly  as  he  supports  her,  and  this  is  equally  the  case  with  the 
wife  who  herself  produces  directly,  or  the  one  who  gives  her  time 
and  intelligence  to  direct  the  production  of  others  

Closely  allied  to  the  fallacy  that  man  supports  woman  is  tlie  fal- 
lacy that  man  protects  woman,  and  has  a  right  to  control  her  by  vir- 
tue of  this  protection.   There  was  a  period  in  the  world's  transition 
from  savager>'  to  civilization  when  mankind  had  so  little  concep- 
tion of  the  mutuahty  of  human  interest^  that  war  was  a  perpetual 
condition  of  society.    Originally  women  also  were  fighters;  just  as 
the  lioness  or  tigress  is  as  capable  as  her  mate  of  self-defense  and 
protection  of  her  yountr.  so  the  savac^e  woman,  when  necessity  re- 
quired, was  equally  ca])al)le  of  conducting  warfare  in  the  same  cause. 
But  long  before  men  had  given  up  killing  each  otlier  lor  tiie  better 
lousiness  of  trading  with  and  helping  each  other  woman  had  ceased 
to  he  a  fighter.    She  was  the  first  to  see  the  ad vant acres  of  peace. 
hnth  because  she  was  the  earliest  manufacturer  and  trader  and  be- 
cause it  cost  her  more  in  the  production  of  every  soldier  than  it  cost 
man.    Instinct  directed  her  toward  peace  long  before  reason  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  explain  why  slie  hated  war.  and  she  hated  it 
as  an  occupation  for  herself  long  before  it  occurred  to  her  to 
despise  it  as  an  occupation  for  man.   To-day  the  love  of  peace  and 
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hatred  for  war  which  she  is  rapidly  spreading  through  the  world  is 
the  real  protector  of  woman;  she  is  a  self-protector  by  virtue  ot  this 
proclivity,  and,  as  war  is  equally  the  enemy  of  man,  here  again 
woman  gives  to  man  as  much  as  she  receives.  Whatever  force  the 
argmnent  based  on  the  nght  of  soldiers  to  rule  may  once  have  had  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  'Die  era  of  the  destroyer  is  dying,  the  epoch 
of  the  Creator  is  coming  in  

The  subjup^ation  of  woman  doubtless  arose  from  an  honest  de- 
sire of  man  to  protect  her.  His  mistake  lay  in  assuming  that  his 
mind  and  will  could  do  private  and  public  duty  for  both.  Woman's 
mistake  lay  in  assuming  that  she  might  with  safety  permit  man's 
mind  and  will  to  discharge  die  duties  nature  meant  to  be  fulfilled 
by  her  own.  Unhappily  nature  has  a  way  of  allowing  the  human 
race  to  learn  by  its  o\wn  experience,  even  thonnrh  the  lesson  constmie 
ages  of  time ;  and  she  has  also  a  rule  that  unused  faculties  and  func- 
tions fall  into  a  state  of  atrophy.  It  was  by  such  a  substitution  of 
masculine  for  feminine  will  that  woman  fell  so  far  behind  him  whom 
she  originally  led  in  the  race,  industrial  and  intellectual.  If  they 
are  ever  to  march  side  by  side  as  true  comrades  and  free  partners, 
it  must  be  by  a  voluntary  resumption  of  independence  in  feminine 
mine]  and  will.  In  this  man  can  assist  by  stimulating  her  spirit  of 
independence,  or  he  can  discourage  it  by  a  contrary  course,  but  the 
final  result  lies  with  woman  herself.  She  alone  can  free  herself 
from  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  engendered  by  thousands  of 
years  of  slavery. 

The  steps  toward  the  emancipation  of  women  are  first  intellectual, 
then  industrial,  lastly  legal  and  political.  Great  strides  in  the  first 
two  of  these  stages  already  have  been  made  by  millions  of  women 
who  do  not  yet  perceive  that  it  is  surely  carrying  them  towards  the 
last. 

In  the  address  of  Mrs.  Ruth  C.  D.  Havens  ( D.  C. )  on  The 
Girl  of  the  Future,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed,  she  said  : 

The  training  and  education  of  the  girl  of  the  present  have  seldom 
been  discussed  except  from  one  standpoint — her  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  becoming  an  economical  housdceeper,  an  inexpensive  wife, 
a  willing  and  self-forgetful  mother,  a  cheap,  tmexacting,  patient, 
unquestioning:,  unexpectant,  ministering  machine.  The  girl's  use- 
fulness to  herself,  to  her  sex  and  race,  her  preferences,  tastes,  hap- 
piness, social,  intellectual  or  financial  prosperity,  hardly  have  en- 
tered into  the  thoncrht  upon  this  question  

If  woman  would  be  a  student,  a  scientist,  a  lecturer,  a  physician ; 
if  she  would  be  a  pioneer  in  a  wilderness  of  scoffers  to  make  fair' 
roads  up  which  her  sex  might  easily  travel  to  equal  educational  and 
legal  rights,  equal  privileges  and  pay  in  fields  of  labor,  equal  suf- 
frage— she  must  divide  her  eager  energies  and  give  the  larger  half 
to  superior  homekeeping,  wifehood  and  motherhood,  in  orrler  that 
her  new  gospel  shall  be  received  with  any  respect  or  acceptance. 
Vol.  IV  WoM.  Suf.— 14 
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And  probably  no  class  of  women  have  been  such  sticklers  for  the 
cultivation  of  all  wotran's  modest,  unassuming  home  duties  as  hare 

been  the  great,  ambitious  teachers  on  this  suffrage  platform.    .    .  . 

But  this  will  not  be  the  training  of  the  girl  of  the  future.  It  is 
not  the  sort  of  preparation  to  which  the  boy  of  the  present  is  urged. 
"Jack  of  all  trades,  good  at  none"  is  the  old  epithet  bestowed  upon  a 
man  who  thus  diffuses  his  energies.  You  do  not  e^qpect  a  dis^ 
tinguish?d  lawyer  to  clean  his  own  clothes,  a  doctor  to  groom  his 
horse,  a  teacher  to  take  care  of  the  schoolhouse  furnace,  a  preacher 
to  half-sole  his  shoes.  This  would  be  iUc^cal,  and  men  are  noth- 
ing if  not  logical.  Yet  a  woman  who  enters  upon  any  line  of 
achievement  is  invariably  hampered,  for  at  least  the  early  years, 
with  the  inbred  desire  to  add  to  the  labor  of  her  profession  all  the 
so-called  feminine  duties,  which,  fulfilled  to-day,  are  yet  to  be  done 
to-morrow,  which  bring  to  her  neither  comfort,  gain  nor  reputa- 
tion, and  which  by  their  perpetual  demand  diminish  her  powers  for 
a  higher  quality  of  work  

Everywhere  there  is  too  much  housekeeping.  It  is  not  economy 
of  time  or  money  for  every  little  family  of  moderate  means  to  un- 
der! alve  alone  the  expensive  and  wearing  routine.  The  married 
woman  of  the  future  will  be  set  free  by  co-operative  methods,  half 
the  families  on  a  square,  perhaps,  enjoying  one  luxurious,  well- 
appointed  dining-room  with  expenses  divided  pro  rata.  In  many 
other  ways  housekce|)ing  will  be  simplified.  Homes  have  no  longer 
room  for  people — they  are  consecrated  to  things.  Parlors  and  bed- 
rooms are  full  of  the  cheap  and  incongruous  or  expensive  and  hat' 
monious  belongings  of  a  junk  shop.  Plush  gods  hold  the  fort. 
All  the  average  liouse  needs  to  make  it  a  museum  is  the  sign, 
"Hands  off.  "  .... 

The  girl  of  the  future  will  sdect  her  own  avocation  and  take  her 
own  training  for  it.  If  slie  be  a  houseworker,  and  man\'  will  pre- 
fer to  be,  she  will  be  so  valuable  in  that  line  as  to  cominaiid  much 
respect  and  good  wages.  If  she  be  an  architect,  a  jeweler,  an 
electrical  engineer,  she  will  not  rob  a  cook  by  mutilating  a  dinner, 
or  a  dressmaker  by  amateur  cutting  and  sewing,  or  a  milliner  by 
creating  her  own  bonnet.  The  house  lielpcr  will  not  be  incompe- 
tent, because  the  development  and  training  of  woman  for  her  best 
and  truest  work  will  have  extended  to  her  also,  and  she  will  do 
housework  because  she  loves  it  and  is  better  adapted  to  it  than  to 
any  other  employment.  She  will  preside  in  the  kitchen  with  skill 
and  science. 

The  service  girl  of  the  future  will  be  paid  perhaps  double  or 

treble  her  present  u'ages,  with  wholesome  food,  a  cheerful  room, 
an  opportunity  to  see  an  occasional  cousin  and  some  leisure  for 
recreation.  At  present  this  would  be  ruinous,  and  why?  Because 
too  frequently  the  family  has  but  one  producer.  The  wife,  hersdf 
a  consumer,  produces  more  consumers.  Daughters  grow  up  around 
a  man  like  lilies  of  tiie  field,  which  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 
Every  member  of  every  family  in  the  future  will  be  a  producer  of 
some  kind  and  in  some  degree.  The  only  one  who  will  have  the 
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right  of  exemption  will  be  the  mother,  for  a  child  can  hardly  be 
born  with  cheerful  views  of  living  whose  mother's  life  has  been, 
for  its  sake,  a  double  burden.  From  this  root  spring  melancholy, 
insanity,  suicide.    The  production  of  human  souls  is  the  highest 

production  of  all,  the  one  which  requires  most  preparation,  truest 
worth,  pjavest  care  and  holiest  consecration.  If  the  cnrl  of  the 
future  recognizes  this  truth,  she  will  have  made  an  advance  indeed. 
But  apart  from  the  mother  every  member  of  the  family  should  be  a 
material  producer;  and  then  there  will  be  means  sufficient  for  the 
producer  in  the  kitchen  to  get  such  remuneration  for  her  skill  as 
will  eliminate  the  incompetent,  shirking,  migratory  creature  of  to- 
day  

I  hardly  need  say  to  this  audience  that  the  girl  of  the  future  will 
vote.  She  will  not  plead  for  the  privilci^e — she  will  be  ur^-ed  to 
exercise  the  right,  and  no  one  will  admit  that  he  ever  opposed  it,  or 
remember  that  there  was  a  time  when  woman's  ballot  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men.  She  will  not  be  told  that  she  needs  the  suf- 
frage for  her  own  protection,  but  she  will  be  urged  to  exercise  it  for 
the  c^nod  of  her  conntr}*  and  of  humanity.  It  will  not  he  known 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  once  a  den  !  letter.  No 
one  will  believe  that  it  ever  was  declared  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  protect  this  right.  It  will  be  incredible  that  women  were  once 
neither  people  nor  citizens,  and  yet  were  the  mothers,  and  in  so  much 
the  creators,  of  the  men  who  governed  them. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood  (D.  C.),  member-at-large  of  the 
World's  Fair  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  read  a  carefully  pre- 
pared statement  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  that  body,  which 
began :  ''The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  owe  their  existence  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  her  co-workers.  It  was  these  women  who 
went  before  Congress  and  not  only  asked  but  demanded  that 
w  omen  shotild  have  a  place  in  the  management  of  this  Columbian 
Exposition — and  they  got  it"  !*    She  closed  as  follows : 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  as  I  have  come  into  this  hall  from 
day  to  day,  and  have  looked  upon  the  sweet  representative  face  in 
marble  of  Lucretia  Mott  and  the  benign,  glorified  face  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton, with  Susan  B.  Anthony  as  the  central  figure  of  the  trio,  and 
have  thought  of  the  years  they  have  lifted  up  their  voices  praying 
they  might  see  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord;  and  I  have 
felt  if  only  I  could  bring  before  them  the  sheaves  which  we  are 
gathering  from  the  women  of  the  earth  for  this  great  exposition ; 
if  only  I  could  show  them  how  their  work  has  put  the  women  of  this 
nation  in  touch  with  the  women  of  every  other  country,  awakening 
them  to  new  a^^pirations,  new  hopes,  new  efforts,  to  whom  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  (lay  is  visible — these  pioneers  would  say,  "Our  eyes 

*  For  the  part  of  Miw  Anthony  an4  othera  in  accuring  thit  board.  Me  Qwpi.  XIV. 
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are  indeed  opened;  a  handful  of  com  planted  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  has  been  made  to  shake  all  Lebanon." 

Miss  Mary  H.  Williams  (Neb.)  reported  that,  as  chairman  of 
a  committee  for  this  purpose,  she  had  sent  letters  to  forty-nine 
Governors  of  States  and  Territories;  twenty-otic  replies  had  been 
received — nine  in  favor  of  full  suffrage  lor  women,  two  of 
school  suffrage  only,  three  were  totally  opposed  and  the  others 
made  evasive  replies.  The  nine  in  favor  were  Governors  Barber 
of  Wyoming,  Routt  of  Colorado,  Mellette  of  South  Dakota, 
Winans  of  Michigan,  Thomas  of  Utah,  Burke  of  North  Dakota, 
Humphrey  of  Kansas,  Colcord  of  Nevada,  Knapp  of  Alaska.  All 
of  these  were  Western  mtn  and  all  Republicans  but  Winans. 
Tillman  of  South  Carolina  and  Willey  of  Idaho  favored  school 
suffrage  alone.  Stone  of  Mississippi  and  Fleming  of  West  Vir- 
ginia answered  "no."  Gov.  James  E.  Boyd  of  N^>raska  was  op- 
posed, although  he  would  allow  women  to  vote  on  school  ques- 
tk)ns.  Governor  Boyd's  election  had  been  contested  on  the  ground 
that  his  father  had  not  been  properly  naturalized. 

Gov.  Thomas  M.  Holt  of  North  Carolina  replied:  "I  am  ut- 
terly opposed  to  woman  suffrage  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  have 
a  wife  and  three  daughters,  all  married,  who  are  as  much  opposed 
to  women  going  into  politics  as  I  am,  and  they  reSex  the  sentt- 
ment  of  our  Southern  women  generally." 

Gov.  Francis  P.  Fleming  of  Florida  gave  nine  reasons  why  he 
was  opposed,  but  concluded:  "The  above  objections  would  not 
as  a  rule  apply  to  church  or  school  elections,  and  as  women  are 
usually  mudi  more  pious  than  men  and  take  more  interest  in 
church  matters,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  vote  at  church  elections,  and  am  not  aware  of  any  particular 
objection  to  their  voting  at  school  elections." 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Orra  I^nghorne  (Va.)  was  read  by  her 
niece,  Miss  Henderson  Dangerfield.  It  gave  a  charming  picture 
of  the  oldtime  Southern  woman,  her  responsible  social  position, 
her  care  for  her  great  household  in  her  own  small  world  ;  de- 
.scribed  how  she  was  handicapped  by  tradition  and  lack  of  intel- 
lectual training;  depicted  the  chaii-cd  condition'?  since  the  war 
and  her  gradual  awakening  to  the  demands  o£  modem  life  and 
the  need  of  larger  rights. 
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Lucy  Stone  \\'as  not  able  to  be  present  and  a  letter  from  her 
was  read  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Bladcwell : 

Dear  Friends: — Wherever  woman  suffragists  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  siame  of  equal  rights,  there  am  I  always  in  spirit  with 
diem.  Although  unable  to  be  present  in  person,  my  glad  greeting 
goes  to  you,  every  one,  to  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day,  and  to  the  strong,  brave,  younger  workers  who  have 
come  to  hghten  the  load  and  help  brinj^  the  victory  The  work 
still  calls  for  patient  perseverance  and  ceaseless  endeavor;  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  rejoice  when  there  are  so  many  gains  and 
when  favorable  conditions  abound  on  every  hand.  The  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight,  but  It  can  not  be  far  away.  The  road  t)efore  us  is 
shorter  than  the  road  behind. 

This  was  her  last  message  to  the  association.  She  passed 
away  in  October  of  this  year,  having  labored  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  in  an  address  entitled  Compari- 
sons Are  Odious,  showed  the  contrast  between  the  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  exempted  from  taxation 
and  allowed  to  vote,  and  of  law-abiding,  intelligent  women  in 
the  same  section  of  the  country,  compelled  to  pay  taxes  and  not 
allowed  to  vote.*  Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates  closed  the  even- 
ing with  a  brilliant  address. 

Before  adjourning  Miss  Anthony  read  Gov.  Roswell  P. 
Flower's  certificate  appointing  her  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
She  took  considerable  satisfaction  in  pointing  out  that  it  referred 
to  her  as  "him,"  because  she  had  always  contended  that,  if  the 
masculine  pronoun  in  an  official  document  is  sufficient  to  send 
a  woman  to  the  jail  or  the  gallows,  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
vote  and  hold  office. 

On  the  last  evening,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  delivered  a  valuable  address  on  The  Industrial 
Emancipatipn  of  Women,  in  which  he  said : 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  woman's  subjection 
to  man  has  been  well-nigh  complete  in  all  respects,  whether  such 

subjection  is  considered  from  a  social,  political,  intellectual  or  even 
a  physical  point  of  view.    At  first  the  property  of  man.  she  emerc^ed  . 
under  dvilization  from  the  sphere  of  a  drudge  to  that  of  a  social 

*  As  Mr*.  Chapman  ^tt  «pelcC  always  without  MS.,  it  is  impassible  to  give  extract* 
from  her  >peechci.  which  were  taumg  die  ablest  made  at  the  natioaal  conventiona. 
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factor  and,  consequently,  into  the  liberty  of  cultivating  her  mental 

faculties   • 

Industrial  emancipation,  using  the  term  broadly,  means  the  high- 
est type  of  woman  as  tlic  result,  the  word  "industrial"  comprcliend- 
ing  in  this  sense  all  remunerative  employment.  The  entrance  of 
woman  into  the  industrial  field  was  assured  when  the  factory  sys- 
tem of  labor  displaced  the  domestic  or  hand  labor  system.  The 
age  of  invention,  with  the  wonderful  ramifications  whicli  invcnti<in 
always  has  pro<:kiced,  must  be  held  accountable  for  brinj^in^^r  v.-nman 
into  a  field  entirely  unknown  to  her  prior  to  tiiat  age.  As  an  eco- 
nomic factor,  either  in  art,  literature  or  industry,  she  was  before  that 
time  hardly  recognizable.  With  the  establishment  of  the  factory 
system,  the  desire  of  woman  to  hp.ye  ■something  more  than  she  could 
earn  as  a  domestic  or  in  agricultural  lalx>r,  or  to  earn  something 
where  before  she  had  earned  nothings,  resulted  in  her  becoming  an 
economic  factor,  and  shr  was  oblic:ed  to  submit  to  all  the  conditions 
of  this  new  position.  It  hardly  can  be  said  that  in  the  lower  fonns 
of  industrial  pursuits  she  superseded  man,  but  it  is  true  that  she 
supplemented  his  labors  

Kach  step  in  industrial  propfrcss  has  raised  her  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  rather  than  de^ratled  her.  .As  a  result  she  has  con- 
stantly gone  up  higher  and  gained  intellectual  advantages,  such  as 
the  opening  to  her  of  the  higher  institutions  of  leamingr.  which 
have  in  turn  equi])ped  her  for  the  best  professional  employtnent. 
The  nioral  ])lane  of  the  so-called  workingwoman  certainly  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  woman  engaged  in  domestic  service,  and  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  class  of  women  in  the  community  

As  women  have  occupied  the  positions  of  Vnnkkeepers.  telegraph- 
ers and  many  of  what  might  be  called  senii-professional  calling-, 
men  have  entered  engineering,  electrical,  mechanical  and  other 
spheres  of  work  which  w  ere  not  known  when  women  first  stepped 
into  the  industrial  field.  As  the  latter  have  progressed  from  entire 
want  of  employment  to  that  which  pays  a  few  dollars  per  week.  men. 
too,  have  progressed  in  their  employments,  and  occupied  larger 
fields  not  existing  before  

\\'oman  is  now  stepping  out  of  industrial  subjection  and  coming 
into  the  industrial  system  of  the  present  as  an  entirely  new  economic 
factor.  If  there  were  no  other  reasons,  this  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  lier  wages  low  and  prevent  their  very  rapid  increase. 
.  .  ,  .  The  growing  importance  nf  woman's  labor,  her  genera! 
equipment  through  technical  education,  her  more  positive  dedica- 
tion to  the  life-work  she  chooses,  the  growing  sentiment  that  an 
educated  and  skilful  woman  is  a  better  and  truer  companion  in  mar- 
riage than  an  ignorant  and  unskilful  one.  her  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  organization,  the  general  uplifting  of  the  principle  of  in- 
tegrity in  business  circles,  woman's  gradual  approach  to  man's 
powers  in  mental  achievement  also,  her  possible  and  probable  po- 
litical influence — all  these  combine<l,  workinir  along  general  avi  'lues 
of  progress  and  evolution,  will  bring  her  industrial  emanciiiati''»Ti. 
by  which  slie  will  stand  on  an  equality  with  man  in  those  callings 
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in  life  for  which  she  nuty  be  fitted.  As  she  approaches  this  equality 
her  remuneration  will  be  increased  and  her  economic  imi>ortance 

acknowledged  

If  woman's  industrial  emancipation  leads  to  what  many  are 
pleased  to  call  "political  rights,"  we  must  not  quarrel  with  it.  It 
is  not  just  that  all  other  advantaged  which  may  come  through  this 
emancipati<xi  shall  be  withheld  simply  because  one  great  privilege 
on  which  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment  may  also  come. 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  which  will  result  from  the  industrial 
emancipation  of  woman  will  be  the  frank  admission  on  the  piart  of 
the  true  and  chivalric  man  that  she  is  the  sole  and  rightful  owner 
of  her  own  being  in  every  respect,  and  that  whatever  coniijunion- 
ship  may  exist  between  her  and  man  shall  be  as  thoroughly  honor- 
able to  her  as  to  him. 

Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  (N.  Y.)  gave  a  paper  on  The  Present 
Political  Status  of  Woman,  which  showed  the  trained  mind  and 
iQg^ical  method  of  thought  one  would  expect  from  a  graduate  of 
Q>mell  University.    The  last  address  of  the  convention  was 

given  by  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw-,  entitled  The  America 
Undiscovered  by  Columbus.  This,  like  so  many  of  Miss  Shaw's 
unsurpassed  lectures,  will  he  lost  to  posterity  because  unwritten 
and  not  stenographically  reported. 

In  her  report  as  vice-president-at-large  Miss  Shaw  announced 
that  she  had  given  during  the  year  215  lectures  for  which  she 
had  received  pay,  twenly-five  of  these  for  suffrage  associations 
and  the  rest  for  temperance  and  literary  organizations,  but  on 
every  occasion  it  had  been  a  suffrage  lecture.  In  addition  she 
had  given  gratuitously  to  the  service  of  this  cause  lectures  which 
at  her  regular  price  would  have  amounted  to  $1,265.  She  also 
related  the  following  incident:  "I  was  present  at  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Denver,  and  Miss 
Willard  introduced  me  as  a  fraternal  delegate  from  the  National 
Suffrage  Association.  I  made  my  little  speech  and  the  whole  con- 
vention  arose  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs  at  the  message  sent 
by  this  body.  One  woman  jumped  to  her  feet  and  moved  that  a 
telegram  be  returned  from  that  convention,  giving  its  sisterly 
sympathy.  Miss  Willard  got  up  and  said,  'Shoo,  ladies;  this  is 
different  from  what  it  was  in  Washington  in  1881,  when  you 
refused  to  let  me  have  Miss  Anthony  on  my  platform.  Things 
are  coming  around,  girls/  '* 

The  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  an- 
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nounced  thai  thir  ty  tliree  State  associations  were  auxiliary  to  the 
national.   Miss  Adelaide  Johnson  was  introduced  as  the  sculptor 
who  had  modeled  the  fine  busts  of  Lucretia  Mott,  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  Miss  Anthony,  which  w  crc  on  the  platform.   Miss  Laura  Clav 
reported  on  the  work  that  had  just  been  connncnced  in  the 
Southern  States,  which  she  considered  a  most  hopeful  field.  In 
the  discussion  on  Press  Work,  when  it  was  proposed  that  tl.c 
association  start  an  official  paper,  Miss  Anthony  said  with  much 
fecfling:    "I  had  an  experience  in  publishing  a  paper  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  I  came  to  griel   I  never  hear  of  a 
woman  starting  a  suffrage  paper  that  my  blood  does  not  tingle 
with  agony  for  what  that  poor  soul  will  have  to  endure — the 
same  agony  I  went  through.  I  feel,  however,  that  we  4iall  never 
become  an  immense  power  in  the  world  until  we  concentrate  all 
our  money  and  editorial  forces  upon  one  great  national  daily 
newspaper,  so  we  can  sauce  back  our  opponents  every  day  in  the 
year;  once  a  month  or  once  a  week  is  not  enough. 

The  resolutions  presented  by  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Dietrick,  were 
adopted  without  dissent,'*'  except  the  last: 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  promises  nco- 
interference  with  the  religious  liberty  of  the  people;  and 

*  Rnaivtd,  That  wHliMit  cii^eatiiw  maf  opuibn  on  (he  proper  qnttifieatioiw  for  votini* 

we  call  attention  to  the  significant  farts  that  in  every  State  there  are  more  women  who  cut 
read  and  write  than  the  whole  number  of  illiterate  male  voters;  more  white  women  who 
can  rc:id  anri  write  th.in  all  ncRro  voters;  more  Aniericin  women  who  can  read  and  write 
than  all  foreign  voters;  so  that  the  enfranchisement  of  such  women  would  settle  the  vexed 
QiteMioii  of  rate  bjr  illitnr<Ky«  whctlict'  of  home^^rown  or  forcicn4kortt  pradvctioiia 

Resolved,  That  as  all  experience  proves  that  the  rights  of  the  laboring  nun  are  best  pre- 
served in  governments  where  he  has  possession  of  the  ballot,  we  therefore  demand  on 
behalf  of  the  I.iborinR  wtiman  the  same  jwwcrfiil  instrument,  that  she  may  herself  }>r(jtcct 
her  own  interests;  and  we  urge  all  organized  bodies  of  working  women,  whether  in  the 
field  of  pbilanthropjp,  cdncatum.  trwle«  naatiCacture  or  general  industry,  to  jiria  our  aaao' 
datioa  in  the  endeavor  to  make  woman  lecattf  and  politically  •  free  afcnU  m  tiie  beat 
means  for  furthering  any  and  every  line  of  woman's  work. 

Rcsoh-cd.  That  in  all  Stntes  possessing  School  SuiTra(!:e  for  women,  suffragists  are  ad- 
vised to  organize  in  each  representative  district  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and 
atimnUHiiig  mmen  voters  to  exercise  regularly  tbia  right,  using  it  as  a  preparatory  acbool 
for  the  coming  work  of  full-grown  citizenship  with  an  unlimited  ballot  We  also  advise 
tfaat  women  everywhere  work  for  the  election  of  an  equal  number  of  wotnen  and  men 
ttpon  School  boards,  that  the  ?t<ite  in  taking  upon  itself  the  cdlMBiaDa  of  Chlldica  ^Uf 
provide  thetn  with  as  many  ofhcial  mothers  as  fathers. 

WniaiAS,  Many  forma  of  woman  suffrage  may  he  (nuited  by  StMe  LegUaMirea  widi< 
out  change  in  existing  constitutions;  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  the  suffragisU  in  every  State  siiotild  petitioil  for  Ifimkipal,  School  and 
Presid'-ntial  Suffmie  by  atatule^  and  take  ercry  praetieablc  alep  toward  aeenring  such 
legislation. 

Rttohtd,  That  we  urge  all  women  to  enter  proteat.  at  the  tine  of  pnyinc  twcea,  at 
b^w  eonpdtod  to  •ubmit  to  taxatiaB  without  nepreaeatitioB. 
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Whereas,  Congress  is  now  threatening  to  abridge  the  liberties 
of  all  in  response  to  ecclesiastical  dictation  from  a  portion  of  the 
people;  thereforie, 

Resolved,  That  this  association  enters  a  protest  apfainst  any  na- 
tional attempt  to  control  the  innocent  inclinations  of  the  people 
either  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  or  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  this  we 
do  quite  trrespective  of  our  individual  opinions  as  to  the  sanctity 
of  Sunday. 

Resolved,  That  we  especially  protest  against  this  present  attempt 
to  force  all  the  people  to  follow  the  religioiu  dictates  of  a  part  of 
the  pe<^le»  as  establishing  a  precedent  for  the  entrance  of  a  most 

danf!ferons  complicity  between  Church  and  State.  therel)y  subtly  un- 
dermining the  foundation  of  liberty,  so  carefully  laid  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  fathers. 

This  precipitated  the  discussion  as  to  the  opening  of  the 

World's  Fair  on  Sunday  which  had  been  vigorously  waged  dur^ 
ing  two  preceding  conventions  without  resulting  in  definite  ac- 
tion. It  wns  now  continued  during  tliree  sessions  and  then,  by 
majority  vote,  indefinitely  postponed.  Mrs.  Avery,  chairman 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition  Cnmmittee.*  closed  her  report  as 
follows:  "As  we  are  to  be  represented  in  so  m:niy  ways  during 
the  World's  Fair — i.  e.,  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Representa- 
tive Women,  in  the  Suffrage  Cone^resses,  in  the  meetings  to  be 
held  in  the  autlitorium  of  the  Woman's  Building,  in  the  program 
to  be  presented  by  us  for  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
General  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers — T  would 
strongly  urge  against  attempting  to  hold  a  separate  Suffrage 
Congress,  ciihei  national  or  hiternational,  during  the  Exposi- 
tion."  This  was  agreed  to. 

The  Congressional  Committee,  through  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor 
Upton,  reported  that  375  letters  had  been  sent  to  members  of 
Congress  asking  for  an  expression  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage.  Of  those  who  responded  fifty-nine  were  in  favor  of 
full  suffrage;  twenty-five  of  qualified  suffrage;  sixty-five  wholly 
opposed.  The  remainder  did  not  reply,  although  stamps  were 
enclosed.  This  committee  also  arranged  for  the  printing,  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  of  23,000  copies  of  the  Senate  and 
House  hearings.  The  report  concluded :  "The  time  has  come 

•  Kachcl  Filter  Avery,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  Ellen  Battdle  Diet- 
rick,  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert,  the  Rev.  Florrncr  KoIIock,  Lida  A.  Meriwether,  the 
Bev.  AnnA  Howard  Staaw,  May  Wright  Sewall.  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford.  Eluabcth  Cadf 
SlMMOB,  Lacy  Smm,  Jane  H.  SpoCwd,  Harriet  Taylor  Uptoa. 
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when  women  wanting  lepfislation  must  proceed  exactly  as  men 
do  who  want  it.  No  maa  procures  an  office  for  himself  or  a 
friend,  nor  does  any  man  or  association  get  an  Act  passed,  unless 
the  claim  is  persistently  pressed,  not  only  upon  the  members  of 
the  coimnittee  in  charge  of  it  but  upon  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  Congress.  There  is  no  use  in  supposing  the  justice  or 
right  of  a  question,  without  persistent  work,  is  going  to  bring 
about  a  reform/'* 

Mrs.  G>]by,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Suffrage^ 
appointed  to  urge  the  l^;al  right  of  women  to  vote  for  Rq>re> 
sentattves  under  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  reported  that  she  had  sent 
9  copy  of  Francis  Minor's  argument  to  every  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  per- 
sonal letter  asking  for  an  opinion,  and*  that  not  one  replied. 
Petitions  were  sent  from  twenty  States,  including  suffrage 
associations,  temperance  societies,  granges,  etc.  Letters  asidng 
an  opinion  were  written  to  nineteoi  Senators  who  were  considered 
friendly  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  only  one  answered, 
Joseph  N.  Dolph  of  Oregon.  Miss  Sara  Winthrop  Smith 
(Conn.)  opened  the  discussion.! 

The  motion  of  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution so  that  it  would  not  be  obligatory  to  hold  every  annual 
convention  in  Washington,  was  amended  by  Mrs.  Avery  to  the 
effect  that  "the  annual  delegate  convention  shall  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  first  session  of  each  Congress,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence national'  legislation ;  the  meeting  of  the  alternate  conven- 
tions to  be  left  an  open  question."'  Miss  Anthony  was  greatly 
opposed  to  holding  any  of  the  national  meetings  outside  of 
Washington,  and  in  a  forcible  speech  she  said ; 

The  sole  object,  it  seems  to  mc,  of  this  organization  is  to  bring 
the  combined  influence  of  all  the  States  upon  Congress  to  sccitre  na- 
tional legislation.  The  very  moment  you  change  the  purpose  of 
this  great  body  from  National  to  State  work  you  have  defeated  its 
object.  It  is  the  business  of  the  States  to  do  the  district  work ;  to 
create  public  sentiment;  to  make  a  national  organization  possible; 

•  During  the  years  when  "S^rs.  Upton's  f.nllicr.  Ilic  TTon.  Ezra  B.  Taylor  of  Ohio,  was 
in  Congress,  she  made  it  her  c-^pccial  busiacM  to  press  this  matter  upon  the  membcn.  At 
IcMt  two  favorable  reports  v.  crc  due  to  her  dbuta,  wul  the  aasociatioa  gretdif  mined  htt 

congressional  work  ^^•hc^  she  Irft  W'.i^htrifrton. 

t  The  arguments  for  Federal  ^ufirage  are  contained  in  Chapter  L 
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and  then  to  bring  their  united  power  to  the  capital  and  focus  it  on 
Congress.  Our  younger  women  naturally  can  not  appreciate  the 
vast  amount  of  work  done  here  in  Washinsfton  by  the  Xational  As- 
sociation in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  delegates  do  not  come 
here  as  individiials  bttt  as  representatives  of  their  entire  States. 

We  have  had  these  conventions  here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  every  Congress  has  pven  hearings  to  the  ablest  women  we 
could  bring  from  every  section.  In  the  olden  times  the  States  were 
not  fully  organized— they  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  their  dele- 
gates' expenses.  We  begged  and  work«l  and  sa^  the  money 
and  the  National  Association  paid  the  expenses  of  delegates  from 
Oregon  and  California  in  order  that  they  might  come  and  bring  the 
hiiluence  of  thdr  States  to  bear  upon  (Egress. 

Last  winter  we  had  twenty-three  States  represented  by  dd^tes. 
Think  of  those  twenty-three  women  going  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee»  each  making  her  speech,  and  showing  these  Senators  the  in- 
terest in  all  these  States.  We  have  edu»ted  at  least  a  part  of  three 
or  four  hundred  men  and  their  wives  and  daughters  every  two 
years  to  return  as  missionaries  to  their  respective  localities.  I  shall 
feel  it  a  grave  mistake  if  you  vote  in  favor  of  a  movable  convention. 
It  will  lessen  our  influence  and  our  power;  but  come  what  may,  I 
shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

Miss  Anthony  was  strongly  supported  by  Miss  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Colby,  Mrs.  Louisa  Soutluvorth,  Mrs.  Rosa  L.  Segur,  Mrs. 
Olivia  B.  Hall,  Mrs.  Jean  Brooks  Greenleaf  and  others. 

Mrs.  Claudia  Quigley  Murphy  (O.)  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
the  other  side  in  saying : 

It  seems  better  to  sow  the  seed  of  suffratjc  throut^hout  the  coun- 
try by  means  of  our  national  conventions.  We  may  give  the  jieople 
mass  meetings  and  district  and  State  conventions  and  various  other 
thine^s,  but  we  can  never  give  them  anythincr  as  good  as  the  national 
convention.  We  must  g;et  down  to  the  unit  of  our  civilization, 
which  is  the  individual  voter  or  person.  We  have  worked  for 
twenty>five  years  here  among  the  legislators  at  Washington;  we 
have  gone  to  the  halls  of  Congress  and  to  the  Legislatures,  and  we 
have  found  the  average  legislator  to  be  but  a  reflex  of  the  sentiment 
of  his  constituents.  If  we  wish  representation  at  Washington  we 
can  send  our  ddegation  to  the  halls  of  Congress  this  year  and  next 
vcar,  the  same  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.   This  great  convention 

docs  not  go  to  Congress ;  it  sends  a  committee  Let  us 

get  down  to  the  people  and  sow  the  seed  among  them.  It  is  the 
people  we  want  to  reach  if  we  expect  good  results. 

The  amendment  was  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  and  Miss 
Blackwell,  Miss  Clay,  Mrs;  Dietrick,  Mrs.  Esther  F.  Boland  an  1 
others.    It  was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  37  yeas,  28  nays. 
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Among"  the  many  cxceilent  State  reports  that  of  Kansas,  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns  and  read  by  Miss  Jennie,  <laug;:ter 
of  Representative  Case  Broderick,  was  of  special  interest,  as  a 
suffragie  campaign  was  itnmiiient  in  that  State  and  the  National 
Association  had  resolved  to  contribute  speakers  and  money.  It 
spoke  of  the  great  canvass  of  thirty  conventions  the  previous 
year,  with  Mrs.  Johns  as  chairman  and  a  large  corps  of  speak- 
ers from  outside  and  inside  the  State;  of  their  cordial  reception 
by  the  Republican  State  Convention;  of  the  benefits  of  Municipal 
Suffrage;  and  ended  with  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  friends  to 
rally  to  the  support  of  Kansas. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  the  wives  of  Representatives 
John  G.  Otis  of  Kansas  and  Halfaert  S.  Greenleaf  of  New  York. 
Letters  of  greeting  were  received  from  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  of 
England,  and  many  others.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  in  regretting  that  it  was  impossible  to  ac* 
cept  the  invitation  to  address  the  convention,  said :  have  the 
fullest  sympathy  with  your  work  and  have  had  for  many  years. 
I  believe  that  every  year  brings  nearer  the  great  achievement  when 
women  will  have  the  right  of  the  ballot  if  they  please  to  use  it." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  NATIONAL-AMERICAN  CONVENTION  OF  1894. 

The  Call  for  the  Twenty-sixth  annual  convention  contained  this 
paragraph  of  hope  and  joy :  **The  Government's  recognition  of 
women  on  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  World's  0>iumbian 
Exposition;  the  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women — 
the  greatest  convocation  of  women  ever  assembled ;  their  partici- 
pation in  the  entire  series  of  Congresses:  the  gaining  of  Full 
Suffrage  in  Colorado — all  give  to  our  demand  for  equality  for 
women  unprecedented  prestige  in  the  world  of  thought." 

The  meetings  were  held  in  Metzerott's  Music  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Feb.  15-20,  1894.  An  excellent  summary  of  the  week 
was  given  by  the  secretary,  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  in  the 
fVoman's  Journal,  of  which  she  was  editor : 

Over  the  platform  was  draped  a  large  suffrage  flag,  bearing  two 
full  stars  for  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  two  more  merely  out- 
lined in  gold  for  Kansas  and  New  York,  which  have  equal  suf- 
frage amendments  now  pending  and  hope  to  add  their  stars  to  the 
galaxy  next  November.  Instead  of  "Old  Glory,"  the  equal  rights 
banner  might  be  called  "New  Glory."  Beside  it  hung  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  the  great  c^olden  flag  of  Spain  with  its  two  red  bars,  the 
crimson  flag  of  Turkey  with  its  crescent  and  star,  and  the  British 
flag — ^these  last  three  in  honor  respectively  of  Senorita  Catalina  de 
Alcala  of  Spain,  Madame  Hanna  Korany  of  Syria  and  Miss  Cath- 
erine Spence  of  Australia,  who  were  on  the  program.  At  one  side 
the  serene  foce  of  Lucy  Stone  looked  down  upon  the  audience.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  memorial  service  the  frame  of  the  portrait 
was  draped  with  smilax,  entwininc;^  bunches  of  violets  from  South 
Carolina,  and  beneath  stood  a  jar  of  great  white  lilies  

Kansas  and  New  York  divided  the  interest  of  the  convention, 
and  the  importance  of  the  two  campaigns  was  ably  presented  by  the 
respective  State  presidents,  stately  Mrs.  Greenleaf  and  graceful 
Mrs.  Johns.  The  appeals  of  the  fonncr  were  warmly  supported  by 
Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  and  of  the  latter  by  ^Trs.  Annie  L. 
Diggs.  Mrs.  Johns  is  a  strong  "Reptibh'can.  and  Mrs.  Diergs  an 
equally  ardent  Pn]mlist,  but  they  were  perfectly  agreed  in  their 
devotion  to  the  woman  suflfrage  amendment  and  in  their  desire  that 
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help  should  be  given  to  the  I^sas  campaign.  Both  are  small 
women  of  gentle  and  feminine  aspect,  though  know-n  as  migfatf 
workers ;  and  when  Mrs.  Di.ti:«rs,  a  soft-voiced,  bright-eyed  mor- 
sel of  humanity,  said  in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  Kansas 
Equal  Suffrage  Association,  "Mrs.  Johns  IS  our  prestdentf  and  I 
am  vice-president ;  stie  Is  the  gentle  officer,  I  am  the  savage  one : 
my  business  is  to  frighten  people'* — the  audience  roared  with 
laughter.  The  New  York  women  generously  declared  that  they 
would  carry  the  financial  burden  of  their  own  campaign  and  would 
ask  no  outside  lielp  except  in  speakers  and  sympathy.  This  left 
the  field  clear  for  Kansas  and  more  than  $2,200  were  raised  at  one 
session  towards  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  

The  two  delegates  from  Colorado,  Mrs.  Ellis  Meredith  and 
Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Fox,  were  the  objects  of  much  interest  and  of 
hearty  cont^atulations.  They  seemed  very  happy  over  their  re- 
cent enfranchisement,  as  they  well  might  be.  Mrs.  Meredith,  who 
is  very  small,  looked  up  brightly  at  a  tall  Maryland  lady,  who  was 
congratulating  her,  and  said,  "I  feel  as  tall  as  you."  These  two 
ladies  looked  just  like  other  women  and  had  developed  no  horns 
or  hoofs  or  other  unamiable  and  unfeminine  characteristics  in  coo- 
sequence  of  their  having  obtained  the  right  to  vote.  .  .  .  . 
The  Southern  women  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  na- 
tinnal  suffrage  conventions  during  the  last  few  years.  This  year, 
on  "presidents'  evening,"  among  a  number  of  brilliant  addresses 
that  of  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Young  of  South  Carolina  fairly  brought 
down  the  house  

A  beautiful  silk  flag,  bearing  the  two  suffrage  stars,  was  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Anthony  in  honor  of  her  seventy-fourth  birthday, 
on  the  first  evening  of  uie  convention,  a  gift  from  the  enfranchised 
women  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  One  of  these  women  had  been 
called  upon  to  act  as  a  judge  of  elections  and  had  rcceive<3  three 
dollars  for  her  services.  She  spent  two  dollars  on  shoes  for  her 
little  hoy  and  sent  the  third  dollar  as  her  contribution  toward  the 
suffrage  flag. 

It  was  a  plea<;iire  to  see  the  gathering  of  the  clans — so  many  good 
and  able  and  interesting  women  assembled  together  to  report  their 
work  for  equal  rights  and  to  plan  more  for  the  future.  One  witii 
a  pleasant,  honest  face  and  wistful  brown  eyes,  "had  been  lecturing 
in  the  interest  of  the  amendment  in  the  country  districts  of  New 
York,  riding  from  village  to  village  in  an  open  sleigh,  with  the 
thermometer  many  degrees  bdow  zero,  and  speaking  sometimes  tn 
unwarmed  halls.  She  did  not  expect  to  fake  a  day's  rest  until  the 
6th  of  next  November,  and  tlien  if  the  amendment  carried,  she  said 
quietly,  she  should  be  willing  to  lie  down  and  die  

It  is  pleasant  also  to  note  the  increasing  number  of  bright 
sensible,  earnest  young  women  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  countr\' 
to  aid  the  older  workers  and  to  close  up  their  thinning  ranks.  Tlie 
sight  would  be  a  revelation  to  that  Massachusetts  legislator  who 
was  lately  reported  as  saying  that  the  petitioners  who  had  been  ask- 
ing for  suffrage  for  so  many  years  were  fast  dying  off,  and  soon 
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there  would  be  none  left.  would  have  seen  how  greatly  he 
was  reckoning  without  his  host—or  his  bnrtesses.  A  sound  and 
righteous  refonn  does  not  die  with  any  leader,  however  beloved. 

The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  pronounced  the  invocation  at 
the  opening-  session.  In  the  course  of  her  president's  address 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  said: 

For  the  twenty-sixth  time  we  have  come  together  un  ^  r  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol,  asking  that  Congress  shall  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  secure  to  the  women  of  the  nation  their  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  national  government  as  well  as  that  of  their  respective 
States.  For  twelve  successive  Conqresses  we  have  appeared  before 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  making  this  plea,  that  the  underlyuig 
principle  of  our  Government,  the  right  of  consent,  shall  have  prac- 
tical application  to  the  other  half  of  the  people.  Such  a  little  sim- 
ple thine:  we  have  been  asking  for  a  quarter  of  a  ccntnr\-.  For  over 
forty  years,  longer  than  the  children  of  Israel  wandered  through 
the  wiMfomess,  we  have  been  begging  and  praying  and  pleading  for 
this  act  of  justice.  We  shall  some  day  be  heeded,  and  when  we 
shall  have  our  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
everybody  will  think  it  was  always  so,  just  exactly  as  many  young 
people  believe  that  all  the  privileges,  ill  the  freedom,  all  the  enjoy> 
ments  which  woman  now  possesses  always  were  hers.  They  have 
no  idea  of  how  every  single  inch  of  ground  that  she  stands  upon 
to-day  has  been  gained  by  the  hard  work  of  some  httle  handful  of 
women  of  the  past. 

This  was  Mi-^«  Anthony's  birthday  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt 
conrhidcd  her  littie  speech  in  presenting  a  silk  flag  by  saying: 
"And  now.  our  beloved  leader,  the  enfranchised  women  of  Wy- 
oming and  Colorado,  upon  this  the  seventy- fourth  anniversary 
of  your  life — a  life  every  year  of  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  womankind — have  sent  this  emblem  and  with 
it  the  message  that  they  hope  you  will  bear  it  at  the  head  of 
our  armies  until  there  shall  be  on  this  blue  field  not  two  stars 
but  forty-four.  They  have  sent  it  with  the  esi)ecial  wish  that  its 
silent  lesson  shall  teach  such  justice  to  the  men  of  tlic  State  of 
New  York  that  in  November  they  will  rise  as  one  man  to  crown 
you,  as  well  as  their  own  wives  and  daughters,  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  American  citizenship." 

For  a  few  moments  Miss  Anthony  was  unable  to  reply  and 
then  she  said :  "I  have  heard  of  standard  bearers  in  the  army 
who  carried  the  banner  to  the  topmost  ramparts  of  the  enemy, 
and  there  I  am  going  to  try  to  carry  this  one.  You  know  without 
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my  telling  how  proud  I  am  of  this  flag  and  how  my  heart  is 
toudied  by  this  manifestation/'  Large  boxes  of  flowers  were 
sent  her  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  a  telegram  of  greet- 
ing was  received  from  ex-^kyvemor  and  Mrs.  Rontt  of  Colorado, 
and  there  were  many  other  pleasant  remembrances. 

The  convention  was  welcomed  by  the  Hon.  John  Ross,  com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Miss  Catherine  H. 
Spence  of  South  Australia  said  in  speaking  of  the  suffrage  there: 
"This  country  was  not  only  the  birthplace  of  the  Australian  bal- 
lot, by  which  you  now  vote  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  woman  suffrage,  because  six  years  before  the  Mu- 
nicipal Franchise  was  granted  to  women  in  England  it  was  in 
effect  in  the  towns  and  cities  in  South  Australia*"  At  a  later 
session  Miss  Spence  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  what  is 
known  as  proportional  representation.  Miss  Windeyer  also  rep- 
resented the  women  electors  of  Australia. 

In  response  to  Mrs.  Young,  bearing  the  greetings  of  South 
Carolina,  Miss  Anthony  said  with  much  feeling :  . 

I  think  the  most  beautiful  part  of  our  coining  together  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  tluit  more  friendships, 
more  knowled.tje  of  each  other,  have  come  throuji^h  the  hand-shakes 
here  than  would  have  been  possible  through  any  other  instrumental- 
ity. I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  all  the  splendid  women 
who  have  come  up  to  this  great  center  for  these  twenty -six  con- 
ventions, and  have  learned  tliat  the  Xorth  was  not  such  a  cold  jilace 
as  they  had  believed ;  I  have  been  equally  glad  when  we  came  down 
here  and  met  the  women  from  the  sunny  South  and  found  they 
were  just  like  ourselves,  if  not  a  little  better.  In  this  great  asso- 
ciation we  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West.  This  has 
been  our  pride  for  all  these  years.  We  have  no  political  party. 
We  never  have  inquired  what  anybody's  religion  is.  All  we  ever 
have  asked  is  simply,  "Do  you  believe  in  perfect  equality  for 
women?"  This  is  the  one  article  in  our  creed. 

Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey  of  Wyoming  and  Representative  La- 
fayette Pence  of  Colorado  referred  with  great  pride  to  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  women  of  their  respective  States.  Mrs. 
Johns  was  introduced  by  Miss  Anthony  as  "the  general  of  the 
Kansas  army;"  Mrs.  Greenleaf  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
member  of  the  N.  Y.  Constitutional  Convention;  Mrs.  Henry  as 
the  woman  who  received  4*500  votes  for  Qerk  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  Kentucky.  Miss  Anthony's  spicy  introductions  of  the 
various  speakers  were  always  greatly  relished  by  the  audiences. 

No  more  impressive  or  beautiful  memorial  service  ever  was 
held  than  that  in  remembrance  of  Lucy  Stone.  The  principal 
address  was  made  by  Mrs.  JaHa  Ward  Howe  (Mass.),  in  Ihe 
course  of  which  she  said : 

Tn  all  action  taken  under  her  supervision,  Mrs.  Stone  was  most 
careful  that  the  main  issue  should  be  constantly  presented  and  kept 
in  view.  While  welcoming  every  reform  which  gaye  evidence  of 
the  ethical  progress  of  the  community,  she  yet  held  to  woman  suf- 
frage, pure  and  simple,  as  the  first  condition  upon  which  the  new 
womanhood  should  base  itself.  Efforts  were  often  made  to  en- 
tannfle  suflPragfc  with  the  promise  of  endless  reforms  in  various  di- 
rections, but  firm  as  Cato,  who  always  repealed  his  words  that 
Carthage  should  be  destroyed,  Lucy  Stone  always  asked  for  suf- 
frage because  it  is  right  and  just  that  women  should  have  it,  and 
not  on  the  ground  of  a  swiftly-coming  millennitun  which  should 
follow  it  

When  Lucy  Stone  first  resolved  to  devote  her  life  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  her  sex,  to  what  a  task  did  she  pled  pre  herself!  The 
high  road  to  reform  which  she  held  so  dear  was  not  even  inccisuied 
before  her.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  growtii  of  centuries. 
Could  this  small  hand  that  held  a  sidde  hope  to  cut  down  those  for- 
ests of  time-honored  prejudice  and  superstition?  What  had  she  to 
work  with?  A  silver  voice,  a  winning  smile,  the  great  gift  of  a 
persuasive  utterance.  What  had  she  to  work  from?  A  deep  and 
abiding^  faith  in  divine  justice  and  in  man's  ability  to  follow  its  laws 
and  to  execute  its  decrees. 

The  prophetic  sense  of  good  to  come,  vouchsafed  to  her  in  the 
morning  of  life,  did  not  forsake  her  at  its  close.  Her  mind  was  of 
a  very  practical  cast  and  in  her  many  days  of  labor  her  eyes  were 
always  fixed  upon  her  work.  But  when  her  work  was  taken  from 
her,  she  saw  at  once  the  heavens  open  before  her  and  the  eternal 
life  and  ligfht  beckoninp^  to  her  to  go  up  higher.  With  a  smile  she 
passed  from  the  struggle  of  earthly  existence  to  the  peace  of  the 
saints  made  perfect.  Here  she  was  still  debarred  the  right  to  cast 
her  ballot  at  the  polls,  but  lo,  in  the  blue  urn  of  heaven  her  life  was 
recdved,  one  flowing  and  perfect  vote  for  the  rights  of  women, 
for  the  good  of  humanity,  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

A  few  sentences  may  be  given  as  the  key-note  of  the  eulogy 
of  the  Hon,.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke  (Ind.) :  **Her  career,  while 
different  from  that  of  most  women,  was  characterized  through- 
out  by  entire  and  consistent  womanlmess*  Among  the  maitf 
admirable  qualities  that  she  possessed,  it  is  difficult  to  single  out 
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the  one  for  which  she  will  hereafter  be  best  remembered,  but  as 
dauntless  moral  courage  is  a  rarer  quality  perhaps  than  any 
other,  it  seems  to  me  that  thb  will  remain  her  brightest  jewel" 

In  the  address  of  Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry  (Ky.)  she  referred 

to  [lie  inurnage  of  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Biackwell  as  fol- 
io vvs  : 

Their  matrimonial  contract  is  the  grandest  chart  of  the  absolute 
equality  of  man  and  woman  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  it  throws 
a  new  halo  of  consecration  and  sanctity  around  the  institution  of 
marriag^e.  It  has  not  yet  been  written  in  our  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  codes  that  every  woman  shall  retain  and  dignify  lier  own 
name  through  life,  but  civilization  is  preparing  now  to  issue  this 
edict.  The  coming  woman  will  not  resign  her  name  at  the  mar- 
riage altar,  and  it  will  be  told  in  future  years  of  these  two  great 
souls  who  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  human  in- 
dividuality. The  domestic  life  of  this  couple  who  set  up  the 
standard  of  absolute  equality  of  husband  and  wife  was  an  exquisite 
idyl,  fragrant  with  love  and  tenderness,  a  i)oem  whose  rhythm 
was  not  marred,  a  divine  melody  that  rose  above  the  discords  and 
dissensions  of  domestic  life  upon  the  lowlands  where  man  Is  the 
ruler  and  woman  the  subject 

In  the  touching  tribute  of  Miss  Laura  Clay  (Ky.)  she  said: 
"Lucy  Stone  is  one  of  those  who  paid  what  must  be  paid  for  lib- 
erty or  for  any  high  good  of  humanity.  She  made  sacrifices  and 
did  things  that  none  of  us  to-day  would  be  called  upon  to  do,  did 
them  bra\  ely.  did  thetn  w  ithout  shrinking,  did  them  almost  with- 
out knowing  that  she  was  doinjj^  anytlting  which  would  call  forth 
the  blessinci:.  the  gratitude  of  tlie  human  race." 

Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  (N.  Y.)  referred  more  especially 
to  the  domestic  qualities,  saying: 

When  the  gift  of  a  little  chiid  came  it  was  more  to  her  than  all 
else  beside.  For  a  while  the  world  centered  in  that  tiny  cradle,  and 
the  hand  which  rocked  that  cradle  had  rather  perform  this  gentle 
office  than  rule  the  world.  It  will  ever  be  thus.  With  the  true 
woman,  dearer  than  wealth  or  fame  is  the  touch  of  baby  hands, 
sweeter  than  the  applause  of  multitudes  is  the  ripple  of  a  baby's 
lauq-hter.  As  the  vears  i)a>se<l  by.  the  mother  gave  more  of  her 
life  to  the  public,  but  always  with  the  thought  of  the  young  girl 
who  was  growing  up  beside  her  and  making  of  her  home  the  dear- 
est and  most  sacred  spot. 

This  part  of  the  memorial  services  appropriately  closed  with 
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the  tender  reminiscences  of  forty-five  years  of  married  life,  by 
the  husband,  Mr.  BlackwelL 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  (N.  Y.)  sent  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Lucy  Stone,  Leland  Stanford,  George  W. 
Childs,  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  and  Elizabeth  Peabody.  After 
reciting  the  contributions  of  each  in  the  cause  of  woman,  she 
closed  with  these  words  from  The  Prince  of  India  in  reference 
to  the  last  great  record  r  "There  is  thy  history  and  mine,  and  all 
of  little  and  great  and  good  and  bad  that  shall  befall  us  in  this 
life.  Death  does  not  blot  out  the  records.  Everlastingly  writ, 
they  shall  be  everlastingly  read ;  for  the  shame  of  some,  for  the 
glory  of  others." 

Mrs.  Lucretia  L.  Blankenburg  of  Philadelphia  told  of  the  loy- 
alty to  women  of  Mr.  Child's  paper,  the  Public  Ledger,  and  of 
his  many  benefactions.  Frederick  Douglass  gave  the  offering 
of  his  eloquence  and  ended  as  follows : 

It  is  not  alone  because  of  the  goodness  of  any  cause  that  men  can 
safely  predicate  success.  Much  depends  on  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  the  men  and  women  who  are  its  advocates.  The  Redeemer 
must  ever  come  from  above.  Only  the  best  of  mankind  can  afford 
to  support  unpopular  opinions.  The  coniniDti  sort  will  drift  with 
tlie  tide.  No  good  cause  can  fail  wlien  supported  by  such  women 
as  were  Lucretia  Mott,  Abby  Kelly,  Angelina  Grimke,  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  Maria  W.  Chapman,  Thankful  Southwick,  Sally  Holly,  Er- 
nestine L.  Rose,  E.  Oakes  Smith,  Elizabeth  Peabody  and  the  noble 
and  gifted  Lucy  Stone.  Not  only  have  we  a  glorious  constellation 
of  women  on  the  silent  continent  to  assure  us  that  our  cause  is  good 
and  that  it  must  finally  prevail,  hut  we  have  such  men  as  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Flulhps,  Wiihain  Henry  Channing,  Fran- 
cis Jackson,  Gerrit  Smith,  Samuel  J.  May,  Samuel  £.  Sewall — 
now  no  longer  with  us  in  body,  but  m  spirit  and  memory  to  cheer 
us  on  in  the  good  work  of  lifting  women  in  the  fullest  sense  to  the 
dignity  of  American  liberty  and  American  citizenship. 

Miss  Anthony  closed  the  services  with  heartfelt  testimonials 
to  Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell,  one  of  the  first  woman  lawyers  and 
founder  and  editor  of  The  Legal  Nezvs;  Miss  Mary  F.  Sey- 
mour, founder  of  The  Business  Woman's  Journal;  and  Col.  John 
Thompson,  a  founder  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  first  na- 
tional organization  of  men  to  indorse  woman  suffrage. 

At  one  of  the  evening"  sessions  Miss  Anthony  presented  Dr. 
John  Trimble,  secretary  of  the  National  Grange,  and  Leonard 
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Rhone,  chairman  of  its  executive  commiltee.  The  latter  said  in 
course  of  a  few  brief  remarks  :  "When  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try organized  they  took  with  them  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  for  twenty-seven  years  we  have  tried  woman  suffrage  in  the 
Grange  and  it  has  worked  well.  What  we  have  demonstrated 
by  experience  in  our  organization  we  are  ready  to  indorse,  and 
by  almost  a  unanimous  vote  at  our  last  national  convention  we 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage." 

Mrs.  Orra  Langhorne  read  a  clever  paper  on  House  Cleaning 
in  Old  Virginia,  describing  present  social  and  political  conditions 
and  showing  the  need  of  woman's  participation.  Mrs.  Mary 
Lowe  Dickinson  (N.  Y.),  secretary  of  the  King's  Daughters, 
gave  a  talk  which  sparkled  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  every 
one  scoring  a  point  for  woman  suffrage.  Madame  Haima  Kor- 
any,  from  Syria,  told  ui  her  soft,  broken  English  how  the  women 
of  the  old  world  looked  to  those  of  America  to  free  them  from  the 
slaveiy  of  customs  and  laws. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Howard  DuBose  took  for  her  subject  Some 
Georgia  Curiosities,  which  she  showed  to  be  "men  who  love  wo- 
men too  dearly  to  accord  them  justice;  women  who  are  deceived 
by  such  affection;  the  self-supporting  woman,  who  crowds  all 
places  where  there  is  any  money  to  be  made  without  encounter- 
ing the  masculine  frown  and  declares  she  has  all  the  rights  she 
wants.  Georgia's  motto  should  read:  Unwisdom,  Injustice, 
Immoderation." 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Shinn  (Ills.),  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Women  Stenographers,  gave  unanswerable  testi- 
mony from  employers  in  many  different  kinds  of  business  ex- 
pressing a  preference  for  women  stenoo-raphers.  Miss  Kliza- 
beth  Upham  Yates  (Me.)  illustrated  how  class  distinctions,  pub- 
lic schools,  religious  liberty  and  social  life  have  been  affected  by 
the  thought  of  the  times,  by  fashionable  thought  The  official 
report  said:  "So  bristling  with  humor  was  this  address  that 
there  were  several  times  when  the  speaker  had  to  stop  and  wait 
for  the  laughter  to  subside.  At  the  conclusion,  her  effort  was 
acknowledged  by  long  applause." 

Miss  Shaw  closed  an  evening  which  had  been  full  of  mirth, 
saying  in  the  course  of  her  vivacious  remarks : 
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I  Spoke  at  a  womaii's  club  in  Philadelphia  yesterday  and  a  young 
lady  said  to  me  afterwards :  "Well»  that  sounds  very  nice,  but  don't 
you  think  it  is  better  to  be  the  power  behind  the  throne?"  I  an- 
swered that  I  had  not  had  much  experience  with  thrones,  but  a 
woman  who  has  been  on  a  throne,  and  who  is  now  behind  it,  seems  to 
prefer  to  be  on  the  throne.*  Mr.  Edward  Bok,  editor  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  says  that  by  careful  watchinc^  for  many  years,  he 
has  come  to  the  condusioa  that  no  woman  has  had  any  business 
relations  with  men  who  has  not  been  contaminated  by  them;  and 
this  same  individual  who  does  not  want  us  to  have  business  relations 
^vith  men,  lest  we  be  contaminated  by  the  association,  w^ants  us  to 
maiT}'  these  same  men  and  live  with  them  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  and  one-fourth  days  a  year! 

On  Sunday  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  gave  a  sermon  in  the  People's 
Church,  Mrs.  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick  m  All  Soul's  Church  (Uni- 
tarian), and  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  in  2vIetzerott's  Music 
Hall.  At  the  last  named  meeting  Mrs.  Howe  offered  the  prayer 
and,  at  the  close,  recited  her  Battle  Ilymn  of  the  Republic.  Miss 
Shaw  preached  from  the  text,  i'Let  no  man  take  thy  crown." 

....  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  those  who 
have  expounded  the  Scriptures  have  been  principally  men,  and  the 
Gospel  has  been  presented  to  us  from  the  standpoint  of  men.  In 
all  these  interpretation?  Henven  hns  been  peopled  with  men,  God 
has  been  pictured  as  a  man,  and  even  the  earth  has  been  represented 
•as  mascuHne. 

In  the  beginning  this  was  wise,  because  people  have  always  been 
more  impressed  by  law,  order,  system  and  government  than  by  the 
spirit  of  faith.  But  we  have  passed  the  stage  of  force  in  nature, 
of  force  in  physical  life,  and  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  spiritual 
thought  and  earthly  needs  when  the  mother  comes  to  the  front.  In 
the  Old  World  I  have  seen  venerable  men,  strong  men,  and  women 
kneeling  together  at  the  shrine  of  Mary  pouring  out  their  suffer- 
ings into  the  mother  heart  of  the  Virgin  and  rising  refreshed  and 
solaced.  What  Catholicism  has  dxme  for  its  church,  Protestantism 
must  do  for  Christianity  everywhere,  by  revealing^  the  mother-life 
and  the  mother-spirit  of  divine  nature.  In  the  lesson  of  life  there 
is  not  only  a  father  but  a  mother-love. 

Jesus  Christ,  we  are  told,  was  a  man  and  so  were  His  disciples, 
and  this  is  given  as  the  reason  why  men  only  should  preach  the 
Gospel,  yet  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  the  first  divinely-ordained 
preacher  was  a  woman.  All  the  way  down  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity are  found  women  side  by  side  with  men,  always  ready  and 
willing  to  bear  the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  life  in  order  to  better 
their  fellows.   In  this  country  every  reformation  has  been  urged  by 
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women  as  well  as  men.  The  names  of  William  Lloyd  GarrisoD 

and  Wendell  Phillips  will  go  down  to  posterity  linked  with  those 
of  Lucretia  Mott.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
In  the  great  temperance  movement  the  name  of  Gough  will  at  once 
bring  to  mind  Frances  E.  Willard.  There  is  no  name  more  promi- 
nently identified  in  the  eflFort  to  uplift  the  Indian  than  that  of  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  wronsf  committed  there 
have  always  been  wcmien  to  defend  the  wronged.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  gave  us  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  while  Luqr 
Stone's  last  words  should  be  Ae  motto  of  eveiy  young  girl's  life, 
"Make  the  world  better." 

With  respect  to  my  text,  "Let  no  man  take  thy  crown,"  these 
words  were  written  to  the  church,  and  not  to  the  men  alone,  »id 
the  command  should  be  obeyed  by  every  woman.  If  the  churches 
then  were  an>'thinj3['  like  the  churches  of  to-day.  they  were  com- 
posed of  three-fourths  women.  Hence  this  injunction  was  intended 
especially  for  women.  This  crown,  I  take  it,  means  the  crown  of 
rif^htcousness,  of  regeneration,  of  redemption,  of  purity,  and  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  body  of  the  church.  I  believe  the  crown  of 
womanhood  in  its  highest  sense  means  womanly  character  and  na- 
ture. We  never  can  wear  a  higher  or  nobl«r  crown  than  pure  and 
womanly  womanhood  

The  world  has  ahvays  been  more  particular  how  we  did  thincrs 

tlian  what  things  we  did  All  human  beings  are  under 

obligations  first  to  themselves.  If  self-sacrifice  seems  best,  t^en  we 
should  practice  that ;  while  if  self-assertion  seems  best,  then  we 
sliould  assert  ourselves*  The  abominable  doctrrnc  taup^ht  in  the 
pulpit,  the  press,  in  books  and  elsewhere,  is  tiiat  the  whole  duty  of 
women  is  self-abasement  and  self-sacrifice.  I  do  not  believe  sub- 
jection  is  woman's  duty  any  more  than  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  be 
under  subjection  to  another  man  or  to  many  men.  Women  have 
the  right  of  independence,  of  conscience,  of  will  and  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Women  are  robbed  of  themselves  by  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
by  fashion.  The  time  has  not  passed  when  women  are  bought  and 
sold.  Social  custom  makes  the  world  a  market-place  in  which 
women  are  bought  and  sold,  and  sometimes  they  are  given  away. 
In  the  marriage  ceremony  woman  loses  her  name,  and  under  the 
old  Common  Law-  a  married  woman  had  no  legal  ri,s:hts.  She  oc- 
cupietl  tiie  same  position  to  her  husband  as  the  slave  to  his  master. 
These  things  degraded  marriage,  but  the  home  would  be  the  holiest 
of  spots  if  the  wife  asserted  her  individuality  and  worked  hand-in- 
hand  with  her  husband,  each  upliftintr  the  otlier.  Women  are 
robbed  of  the  right  of  conscience.  Their  silence  and  subjection  in 
the  chtxrch  have  been  the  curse  not  only  of  womanhood  but  of  man« 
hood.  No  other  human  being  should  decide  for  us  in  questions  per- 
taining to  our  own  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  Won;en  are  be- 
ginningto  believe  that  God  will  listen  to  a  woman  as  quickly  as  to  a 
man.  The  time  has  come  when  councils  of  women  will  gather  and 
do  their  work  in  their  quiet  way  without  regard  to  men. 
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No  person  is  human  who  may  not  "will"  to  be  anything  he  can  be. 
When  the  woman  says  "I  will,  there  is  not  anything^  this  side  of  the 
throne  of  God  to  stop  her,  and  the  girls  of  the  present  day  should 
learn  this  lesson.  Now  there  is  placed  upon  women  the  obligation 
of  service  without  the  responsibility  of  thnr  actions.  The  man  who 
leads  feds  the  responsibility  of  his  acts,  and  this  urges  him  to  make 
them  noble.  Women  should  have  this  same  responsibility  and  be 
made  to  feel  it^  The  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  is  power 
without  responnbility  

Monday  night's  session  was  designated  ^'president's  evening" 
and  many  short,  clever  talks  were  given.*  James  L.  Hughes, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Toronto  and  president  of  the 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  of  that  city,  told  how  the  women  of 
Canada  voted,  sat  on  the  public  and  Hig-h  School  boards  and 
even  served  as  president  of  the  Toronto  board. 

At  the  Tuesday  evening  meeting  Miss  Anthony  introduced 
Senator  VV.  A.  Peffer  and  Representatives  Jerr>'  Simpson,  John 
C.  Davis,  Case  Broderick  and  Charles  Curtis  of  Kansas,  and 
Henry  A.  Coffeen  of  Wyoming.  Ex-Senator  Blanche  K.  Bruce 
of  Mississippi  was  inviied  to  the  platform  and  responded  by 
saying  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  every  qualified  woman 
could  exercise  the  suffrage.  The  Hon.  Simon  Wolf,  commis- 
sioner of  the  District,  urged  equality  of  rights  for  women. 

Grace  Greenwood  was  presented  as  one  of  the  pioneer  woman 
suffragists.  Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  (N.  Y.),  the  heroine 
of  many  campaigns,  in  a  stirring  speech  related  htr  varied  experi- 
ences and  said:  "Ours  is  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  the  cen- 
turies. Indeed,  it  is  a  continuatioa  of  the  same  battle  which  has 
been  waged  ahnost  since  the  world  b^an  but  carried  on  with 
different  tactics.  It  stands  unique.  No  cannon  is  heard.  No 
smoke  tells  of  defeat  or  victorjr.  No  bloody  battlefields  lift  their 
blushing  faces  to  the  heavens.  It  is  a  battle  of  ideas,  a  battle  of 
prejudices,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  new  and  the  old,  meet- 
ing in  close  contact  It  is  the  'war  of  the  roses/  if  you  so  please 
to  call  it  It  is  the  motherhood  of  the  republic  addng  for  full 
political  recognition." 

'Among  the  Bpeakera  were  Mrs.  Mary  L  Bennett.  Mrs.  Lncretfs  L.  BUudCenburg. 
Miss  Laura  Cl.iy,  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby,  Mrs.  Etta  Grymcs  Farrah,  MrH.  Jean  Brooks 
Crcenkaf,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Henry  Haye».  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Jobos, 
Sin.  Bmilr  B.  KttdMO.  Mn.  Oandk  Howard  Maxwell.  Mrs.  Ellis  lf«nditb.  lln.  Mwy 
Bcall^  TbooM,  llia.  FaiwifUnf  B.  Wcll^  Mi».  Viiiiiiift  D.  Younf. 
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The  last  address  of  tfie  convention  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Ida 
C.  Hnltin,  on  the  Crowning  Race,  whose  men  and  women  dionld 
be  equally  free.  Gov.  Davis  H.  Waite  of  Colorado  sent  a  letter 
in  relation  to  the  enfranchising  of  women  the  previous  year,  ia 
which  he  said: 

The  Populists  mote  than  any  other  political  party  in  Colondo 
favored  equal  suffrage,  bat  many  RqxiDlkans  and  Democrats  also 
voted  for  it,  and  in  my  opinion  the  result  may  be  considered  as  due 
to  the  enlightened  public  sentiment  of  the  common  people  of  the 
State.  The  more  I  consider  tiie  matter  the  more  it  grows  upon  me 
in  importance,  and  the  more  I  realize  the  fact  diat  all  the  patriotism, 
all  the  intelUf^ence  and  all  the  virtue  of  the  commonwealth  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  it  from  the  corrupt  and  mercenary  attacks  made 
upon  it  from  all  pcHnts  by  corporate  trusts  and  monopolies.  Equal 
suffrage  can  not  fail  to  encourage  purity  in  both  private  and  publk 
life,  and  to  elevate  the  official  standard  of  fitness. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  r^etting  her  en- 
forced absence,  closed  by  saying: 

Many  of  you  know  tiiat  the  last  few  months  I  have  spent  in  edit- 
ing the  papers  presented  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Representative 

Women,  held  in  Chicago  last  May.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  to 
me  quite  an  unexpected  fact  that  the  papers  upon  the  subject  of 
Civil  and  Political  Reform  are  hardly  more  earnest  appeals  for 
political  equality  than  are  the  addresses  to  be  found  in  every  other 
chapter.  Hereafter  if  one  asserts  that  the  interest  in  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  is  not  prowin^.  let  him  It  cited  to  this  j^nlaxA' 
of  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  in 
the  large  majority  of  instances  it  proceeds  from  women  who  never 
have  identified  themselves  with  it,  and  are  not  at  all  kn  iwn 
advocates  of  political  equality.  The  meaning  of  the  entire  repon 
is  equality,  co-operation,  organization ;  that  is,  the  demand  made  by 
the  Nati<»ial  Suffrage  Association  is  the  demand  borne  to  us  by  the 
edioes  of  that  great  congress. 

Among  the  committee  reports  that  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery, 
Chairman  of  Columbian  Exposition  Work,  attracted  especial  at- 
tention  and  was  in  part  as  follows : 

There  is  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  bit  of  unpublished  his- 
tory which  seems  to  me  to  form  an  integral  part  of  your  commit- 
tee s  report.  It  concerns  the  origin  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Man- 
agers, and  this  association  shotdd  be  proud  to  be  able  to  feel  that 
to  nnr  president  is  largelv  (hie  the  recognition  of  women  in  otliciai 
capacity  at  the  World's  Fair.  The  fact  that  women  were  not  offi- 
cially iecognized  during  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  woman- 
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kind,  and  while  it  was  suggested  on  every  side  that  womoi  mu  ^t 
have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  World's  Fair  in  1893,  it  re- 
mained for  Susan  R  Anthony  to  take  the  initiatory  step  which  led 
to  the  creaticm  oi  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers.  She  had  invita- 
tions cent  to  women  of  official  and  social  position  to  meet  in  the 
Riggs  House  parlors  to  consider  this  matter,  in  December,  1889. 
At  this  meetings  Mrs.  Conger,  wife  of  Senator  Omar  D.  Cong-cr 
of  Michigan,  was  made  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton, 
secretary.  Miss  Antony  was  not  present,  fearing  lest  her  well- 
known  radical  views  might  hinder  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the 
direction  she  wished  them  to  take,  hut  she  restlessly  walked  about 
her  room  in  the  hotel  anxiously  awaiting  the  result. 

Several  meetings  followed  this  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
wait  upon  Congress,  asking  that  the  commission  should  consist  of 
both  men  and  women.  Meanwhile  the  World's  Fair  Bill  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  and  Miss  Anthony  soon  saw  that 
there  would  not  be  time  for  this  committee  to  act.  She  therefore 
prepared  petitions,  sent  them  to  women  in  official  life  and  asked 
them  to  obtain  signatures  of  official  people.*  On  the  strength  of 
these  petiti(»is  there  was  added  to  the  bill,  in  March,  1890,  an 
amembnent  providing  for  the  appointment  of  wotmn  on  the  Board. 

Miss  Anthony's  self-effacement  was  perhaps  the  wisest  thmg 
under  the  cirnimstances.  for  the  Board,  as  appointed,  being  uncon- 
nected with  woman  suffrage,  proved  an  immense  source  of  educa- 
tion to  the  conservative  women  of  the  whole  world — an  education 
not  needed  by  the  m^al  women  of  our  own  ranks.  I  think  the 
time  has  surely  come  when  the  truth  of  this  history  should  be 
known  to  alL 

The  election  of  ofRc^  resulted  in  Miss  Anthony's  receiving 
for  president  139  out  of  140  possible  votes;  Miss  Shaw  for  vice- 
president-at>large,  130;  Rachel  Foster  AverA-  for  corresponding^ 
secretaiy,  unanimous;  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  for  recordin|f  sec- 
retary, 136;  Harriet  Taylor  Upton  for  treasurer  unanimous. 

During  the  convention  the  death  of  Miss  Anna  Ella  Carroll 
was  announced.  A  resolution  of  sympathy  with  her  sister  was 
adopted  and  a  collection  was  taken  up,  as  had  been  done  for  Miss 

•  Min  Anthony  herself  also  went  among  prominent  persons  of  her  owb  acquaintance 
obtaining  ligaatiucf.  In  A  few  days  iii  names  were  Mcnred  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  Judges  of  llw  Supreme  Cnnrt  fhe  CaUaet,  Scaaton,  Representattvcs,  Amy  and  Navjr 

officers — as  influential  n  1i<it  as  the  national  cnpital  cr^n'i  ofTer.  ThMe  aaOMi  WUJ  Im 
founrt  in  th«  published  minutes  of  this  convention  of  i8o4.  P-  iJS- 

At  the  lime  Miss  Anthony  secured  this  petition  no  organisation  of  women  had  con- 
lidered  the  question  and,  if  she  had  not  |>een  on  the  ground  and  taken  immediate 
aetioo,  llicn  fi  every  ressan  to  bdiere  «l>tt  Ae  bill  weald  have  paieed  Ceotfcsa  wWrant 
any  provision  for  a  board  of  women.  For  n  further  accrmnt  of  this  matter,  and  for  a 
description  of  this  great  Congress  of  Women,  see  Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  An- 
Smv,        ZU(  •be  dhjpUr  «p  llliaoia  in  tidi  voIum  of  <k«  KMocr. 
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Carroll  a  number  of  times  dttring  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
which  resulted  m  over  forty  dollars. 

Mrs.  Sallte  Clay  Bennett  (Ky.)>  the  faithful  champion  of  Fed- 
eral Suffrage,  insisted  that,  instead  of  asking  for  an  amendment 
to  confer  suffrage,  we  should  demand  protection  in  the  right 
already  guaranteed  by  the  U.  S.  Constitution :  "Even  when  ask- 
ing for  Municipal  Suffrage,  we  never  should  fail  to  assert  that  it 
is  already  ours  under  the  Constitution,  and  that  there  is  strength 
enough  in  our  national  government  to  protect  every  woman  in 
the  Union  provided  the  men  had  interpreted  the  laws  right" 
Miss  Sara  Winthrop  Smith  (Conn.)  supported  Mrs.  Bennett, 
saying :  "It  is  useless  labor  to  petition  for  a  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment— we  do  not  need  it.  Our  fundamental  institutions  most 
adequately  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
irrespective  of  sex.  In  the  twenty-four  years  since  the  pa'S"=age 
of  the  r'ifteenth  Amendment,  300  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
have  been  introchiccd  into  Congress  which  never  met  with  any 
approval  from  either  House.  I  tliink  it  is  wasted  time  for  us  to 
continue  in  this  work,  and  therefore  I  feel  that  it  concerns  our 
dignity  as  a  part  of  the  people  of  this  great  United  States  that  we 
declare  and  ask  only  for  that  which  recognizes  the  dignity  of 
such  citizens."  Mrs.  Diggs,  Mrs.  Dietnck,  Mrs.  Colby  and  oth- 
ers supported  this  view. 

In  expressing  his  dissent  Mr.  Blackwell  said:  "i  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Federal  Suffrage.  I  agree  with  the  State's  Rights  party 
in  their  views."  Miss  Blackwell  and  others  took  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  Miss  Anthony  closed  the  debate  by  saying :  "There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  guarantees  full  equal- 
ity of  rights  and  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  but  the  powers  that  be  have  de- 
cided against  us,  and  until  we  can  get  a  broader  Supreme  Court 
—which  will  not  be  until  after  the  women  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  are  enfranchised — ^we  never  will  get  the  needed  liberal 
interpretation  of  that  document"  The  majority  concurred  in 
this  view. 

The  most  spirited  discussion  of  the  convention  was  in  regard 
to  the  place  of  holding  the  next  annual  meeting.  Urgent  invita- 
tions were  received  from  Detroit  and  Cincinnati,  but  the  persna- 
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sive  Soudiem  advocates,  Claudia  Howard  Maxwell,  Minam 
Howard  DuBose  and  H.  Augusta  Howard,  three  Georgia  dele- 
gates, earned  off  the  prize  for  Atlanta. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  appearance  on  the  suffra^^e  platform 
of  Miss  Kate  Field,  who  was  introduced  by  Miss  Anthony  with 
her  characteristic  abruptness :  "Now,  friends,  here  is  Kate  Field, 
who  has  been  talking  all  these  years  against  woman  suffrage. 
She  wants  to  tell  yon  of  the  faith  that  is  in  her"  Miss  Field 
responded  quickly: 

I  lake  exception  to  what  Miss  Anthony  has  said,  because  I  think 
she  has  misconstrued  my  position  entirely.  I  never  have  been 
against  woman  suffrage.  I  have  been  against  universal  suffrage 
of  any  kind,  rcgrardless  of  sex.   I  think  that  morally  woman  has 

exactly  as  much  right  to  the  suffraj^e  as  man.  It  is  a  dispjace  that 
such  u  omen  ris  }'ou  and  I  have  not  the  suffrage,  but  I  do  think  that 
all  suffrage  should  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  and  should  not  be  de- 
manded as  a  right.  It  should  be  the  privilege  of  education  and,  if 
you  please — will  not  quarrel  about  that — of  a  certain  property 
qualification.  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion,  but  I  did  say  that  I 
was  tired  of  waiting  for  men  to  have  common  sense,  that  there 
evidently  never  would  be  any  restriction  m  suffrage  and  thnt  T 
should  come  in  for  the  whole  thing,  woman  included.    Now,  that 

is  my  po  ition  T  withdraw  my  former  attitude  and 

take  my  i>tand  on  this  platform. 

The  usual  able  "hearings"  were  held.  Before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee— Senators  Hoar,  Teller,  Wolcott,  Blackburn  and  Hill — 
the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin,  Miss  Blackwell,  Mrs. 
Lucretia  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Diggs,  Mrs.  Phoebe  C  Wright,  Miss 
Alice  Smith,  Mrs.  Bennett,  Mrs.  G>lby,  Representative  John  C. 
Davis  of  Kansas.  Although  the  majority  of  the  committee  were 
in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  no  report  was  made. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  H.  Goodnight  (Ky.)  was  in  the  chair  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  which  was  addressed  by  the  Rever- 
ends Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Hultin,  Mrs.  Young,  Mrs.  Emily  G. 
Ketcham,  Miss  Lavina  A.  Hatch,  Prof.  Jennie  Gifford,  Mrs. 
Alice  Waugh,  Mrs.  Pickler,  Miss  Howard,  Mrs.  Meredith,  Mrs. 
Greenleaf,  Mr.  Blackwell.  Miss  Anthony  presented  the  speak- 
ers and  closed  the  discusskm.  Later  Mr.  Goodnight  submitted 
an  adverse  report  for  a  majority  of  the  committee. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  HATlDHAli-AllSBIGAK  OOHVBNTSOir  OF  189$. 

The  Twenty-seventh  annual  convention — Jan.  31 -Feb.  5,  1895 
— possessed  an  unusual  interest  because  of  its  being  held  outside  oi 
Washmgton.  The  American  society  had  been  acctistomed  to 
migratory  conventions,  but  the  National  had  gone  to  the  capital 
for  twenty-six  winters.  The  IVojnwt's  Journal,  whose  editor? 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  former  plan,  said  of  the  Atlanta 
meeting: 

There  had  been  some  fears  that  holding  the  convention  so  far 
south  might  result  in  a  smaller  attendance  of  dele.qates  than  usual: 
but  there  were  ninety-tliree  delegates,  representing  twenty-eigiu 
States,  and  also  a  large  number  of  visitors.  Some,  like  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail Scott  Duniway  of  Orcg^on,  had  come  nearly  4,000  miles  to  be 
present.  De  Give's  Opera  House  was  crowded.  Even  at  the  morn- 
ing meetings  the  seats  were  full  and  men  stood  for  hours,  several 
rows  deep  all  around  the  sides  and  back  of  the  house^-a  novel  and 
gratifying  sight  at  a  business  meetintj.  The  proportion  of  men 
among  the  delegates  and  in  the  audiences,  both  day  and  evening, 
was  larger  than  usual.  .... 

Over  the  platform  hung  two  large  flags,  that  of  the  association, 
with  the  two  stars  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and  another  flag,  the 
work  of  Georgia  ladies,  on  which  was  ingeniously  depicted  the  rela- 
tive standing  of  the  different  States  on  this  question.  The  Slates 
where  women  have  no  form  of  suffrage  were  represented  by  blade 
stars.  Those  where  they  can  vote  for  school  committee  or  on  cer- 
tain local  questions  had  a  golden  rim.  Kansas  and  Iowa  had  a 
wider  golden  rim,  to  indicate  municipal  and  bond  suffrage.  Wyo- 
mingr  and  Colorado  shone  with  full  and  undimmed  luster.  Portraits 
of  T.ucy  Stone  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton»  draped  in  yellow, 
adorned  opposite  sides  of  the  platform. 

Many  of  the  delegates  were  from  the  Southern  States,  and  scxat 
of  them  strikingrly  illustrated  Miss  Andiony's  assertion,  "These 
Sont^-'^rn  women  arc  born  orators."  Tn  sweetness  of  voice,  grace 
of  mamicr  and  personal  charm  they  have  all  the  qualities  to  make 
most  effective  speakers,  while  in  the  fervor  of  their  equal  rigiits 
sentiments  they  go  even  bqrond  their  sisters  from  the  North  and 
West.  One  handsome  young  lady,  who  sat  on  the  platform  a  good 
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deal  of  the  time,  was  supposed  to  be  from  New  England,  because 
she  wore  her  hair  short.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  she  was  from 
New  Orleans  and  was  a  OMistn  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  fact,  caused  her  to  be  received  by  the  audience  witii 
roars  of  enthusiasm. 

The  Atlanta  papers  devoted  cdumns  every  day  to  friendly  re- 
ports and  innumerable  portraits.   Ministers  of  different  denomina- 
tions opened  the  convention  with  prayer  and  their  pulpits  afterwards 
for  addresses  by  the  ladies.    Some  of  the  beiit  people  of  the  city 
took  visitors  into  their  homes,  entertaining  them  hospitably  and  de- 
lightfully, and  showing  them  what  a  Southern  home  is  like.  The 
national  officers  and  speakers  were  entertained  by  the  riprirrr{;i  \v. 
S.  A.  at  the  Aragon,  and  the  State  officers  generously  insisted  upon 
taking  almost  the  entire  expenses  of  the  great  convention  upon 
their  own  young  shoulders.   These  "Gecngia  fi;ir]s"  devoted  un- 
limited time,  tliotic-ht  and  work  to  rjetting  up  t£e  convention,  and 

then  effaced  themselves  as  far  as  possible  * 

Perhaps  no  one  person  did  more,  nidntentionally,  to  proi&ote  llie 
cn^usiasm  the  convention  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawthorne,  a  Bap- 
tist preacher.  He  had  felt  called  upon  to  denounce  all  woman 
suffragists  from  his  pulpit,  not  only  with  severity  but  with  dis- 
courtesy, and  had  been  so  misguided  as  to  declare  that  the  husbands 
of  suffragists  were  all  feeble-minded  men.  As  the  average  equal- 
rights  woman  is  firmly  convinced  that  her  husband  is  the  very  best 
man  in  the  world,  this  remark  stirred  the  women  up  to  a  degree  of 
wrath  which  no  amount  of  abuse  leveled  against  themselves  would 
have  aroused.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Atlanta  people,  even  those 
who  were  not  in  favor  of  suffrage,  felt  mortified  by  this  unprovoked 
insult  to  their  guests,  and  many  of  them  took  occasion  in  private 
to  express  their  regret  Several  speakers  at  the  convention  criti- 
cised Dr.  Hawthorne's  utterances,  and  every  such  allusion  was  re- 
oeived  with  warm  applause  by  the  audience.  .... 

At  the  begimiing  of  the  convention  four  announcements  were 
made  which  added  much  to  the  general  good  cheer — that  South 
Australia  had  followed  the  example  of  New  Zealand  in  extending 
Full  Suffrage  to  women;  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  had 
pronounced  the  School  Suffrage  Law  constitutional;  that  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  had  filled  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  State  University  by  appointing  a  woman;  that  the  Idaho- 
L^slature  had  submitted  a  woman  suffrage  amendment. 

The'  most  perfect  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  meet- 
ings, and  the  novelty  of  the  occasion  attracted  large  crowds,  but 

•Tke  thre«  ■isters,  Gaudia  TTnw.irtl  Maxwell,  Miriam  TT  v.artl  Ou  Ba»e  and  H.  .Augusta 
Hmmrdt  wbo  ddctstct  at  Waahingtoa  the  previous  winter  liad  invit«d  the  asaociation 
to  Atluta.  bof«      prioeipd  pwt  vl  «hcM  opeoM  lad  wtn  laridjr  fVpoMftte  fcr 
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there  was  also  much  genuine  interest.  The  success  was  partly 
due  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  press  of  Atlanta.  There  was, 
however,  no  editorial  endorsement  except  by  The  Sunny  South, 
Col.  Henry  Clay  Fairman,  editor. 

The  national  president,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  said  in  open- 
ing the  convention :  "With  this  gavel  was  called  to  order  in 
1869  that  Legislature  of  Wyoming  which  established  the  nrst 
true  republic  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  gave  the  franchise 
to  what  men  call  the  better-half  of  the  people.  We  women  do 
not  say  that,  but  we  do  claim  to  be  half." 

Miss  Anthony  seldom  made  a  stated  address  either  in  opening 
or  closing,  but  throughout  the  entire  convention  kept  up  a  running 
fire  of  quaint,  piquant,  original  and  characteristic  observations 
which  delighted  the  audience  and  gave  a  distinctive  attraction  to 
the  meetings.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  a  record  of  these  and  the\- 
would  lose  their  zest  and  apf>ropriateness  if  sqyarated  from  the 
circumstances  which  called  them  forth.  They  can  not  be  trans- 
mitted to  future  generations,  but  the  thousands  who  heard  them 
during  the  fifty  years  of  her  itineracy  will  preserve  them  among 
their  delightful  memories.   Perfectly  at  home  on  tiie  platform, 
she  would  indulge  in  the  same  informality  of  remarks  which 
others  use  in  private  conversation,  but  always  with  a  quidc  wit, 
a  fine  satire  and  a  keen  discrimination.   Words  of  praise  or  criti- 
cism were  given  with  equal  impartiality,  and  accepted  with  a 
grace  which  would  have  been  impossible  had  the  giver  been  any 
other  than  the  recognized  Mentor  of  them  all.    Her  wonderful 
power  of  reminiscence  never  failed,  and  she  had  always  some  per- 
sonal recollection  of  every  speaker  or  of  her  parents  or  other  rela- 
tives.   She  kej)t  the  audience  in  continuous  good-humor  and  fur- 
nished a  variety  to  the  prog-ram  of  which  the  newspaper  reporters 
joyfully  availed  themselves.    At  the  morning  business  meetings 
which  were  always  informal  there  would  often  be  a  nmning  dia- 
logue something  like  the  following,  when  Mrs.  Alberta  C.  Taylor 
was  called  to  the  platform : 

Miss  Anthony:  This  is  an  Alabama  girl,  transplnntcrl  to  the 
Rockies — a  daughter  of  Governor  Chapman  of  Alabama.  She  is 
as  good  a  Southerner  as  any  one,  and  also  as  good  a  Northerner 
and  Westerner.  , 

Mas.  Taylob  :  A  Southem  paper  lately  said  no  Southern  woman 
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could  read  th«  report  of  the  late  election  In  Colorado  without  blush- 
ing.  I  went  through  the  election  itself  without  blushing,  except 

with  gratification- 
Miss  Anthony:    Instead  of  deg^rading  a  woman  it  makes  her 
feel  nobler  not  to  he  rr  unted  with  idiots,  lunatics  and  criminals. 
It  even  changes  tiie  expression  of  her  face. 

Voice  in  the  Audience:  How  many  women  are  there  in  the 
Colorado  Legislature? 

Mrs.  Taylor:  Three.  # 
Miss  Anthony:  It  has  always  been  thoup^Vtt  perfectly  womanly 
to  be  a  scrub-woman  in  the- Legislature  and  to  take  care  of  the  spit- 
toons;  that  is  entirely  within  the  charmed  circle  of  woman's  sphere; 
but  for  women  to  occupy  any  of  those  official  seats  would  be  de- 
grading. 

Miss  Lucy  E.  Anthony:  What  salaries  do  the  women  l^sla- 

tors  receive? 

Mrs.  Taylor  :  The  same  as  the  men,  $4  a  dav.  Tlie  pay  of  our 
legislators  is  small,  A  prosperous  business  man  has  to  make  a 
great  sacrifice  to  go  to  the  Legislature,  and  we  can  not  always  get 
the  best  men  to  serve.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  making 
women  eligible.  There  are  more  first-class  women  than  first-class 
men  who  have  the  leisure. 

Miss  Shaw:  We  are  accused  of  wishing  to  belittle  men,  but  in 
Colorado  they  think  a  man's  time  is  worth  only  as  much  as  a 
woman's. 

Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby:  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Holley  has  just  intro- 
duced in  the  Colorado  House,  and  carried  through  it  against  strong 
opposition,  a  bill  raising  the  age  of  protection  for  girls  to  eighteen 

years. 

Mbs.  Duniway  :  I  was  in  the  Colorado  House  and  saw  it  done. 
The  women  members  are  highly  respected.  I  have  never  seen 
women  so  honored  since  those  of  Washington  were  disfranchised. 
The  leading  men  are  as  proud  of  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
women  as  Georgia  men  will  be  when  the  time  comes.  The  Colo- 
rado women  have  organized  a  Good  Government  League  to  promote 
education,  sanitation  and  general  prosperit} 

Mk&  Taylor:  A  bookseller  in  Denver  told  me  that  since  wom- 
en were  given  the  suffrage  he  had  sold  more  books  on  political 
economy  than  he  had  sold  since  Colorado  was  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

Miss  Anthony  :  The  bill  raising  the  age  of  protection  for  girls 
shows  that  suffrage  does  not  make  a  woman  forget  her  children, 
and  tiie  booksellers  remark  shows  that  she  will  study  the  science 

of  government. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bentley  Thomas:  One  of  our  most  conservative 
Maryland  women,  who  married  in  Colorado  ten  years  ago.  writes  to 
me:  "I  enjoyed  every  moment  of  the  campaign,  especially  the 
primary  meetings."  A  Virginia  woman  who  also  married  a  Colo- 
rado man  writes  back:  '^Qmie  West,  where  women  are  appre- 
dated»  and  where  they  are  proud  and  happy  citizens.'*  She  adds : 
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"ii  you  will  come  I  will  show  you  the  sweetest  girl  baby  you  ever 

Mrs.  Henry  :  Let  it  he  recorded  that  the  first  bill  introduced 
by  a  %voman  member  in  any  State  Legislature  was  a  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  girls. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Colby,  it  was  voted  to  send  a  tdegnm  of 
congratulation  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  HoU^. 

Again : 

Before  introducing'  the  president  of  the  Florida  W.  S.  A.  Miss 
Anthony  said:  "For  several  years  a  big  box  of  oranges  has  conie 
to  me  from  Florida.  Not  long  ago,  I  got  home  on  one  of  the  cold- 
est nights  of  the  year,  and  found  a  box  standins:  in  my  woodshed, 
fnll  of  magnificent  oranges.  Next  morning  the  papers  reported 
that  all  the  oranges  in  Florida  were  frozen ;  but  the  president  of 
the  suffrage  association  saved  that  boxful  for  me." 

Mrs.  Ella  C.  Ciiamberlatx  :  Those  were  all  we  saved  

A  man  in  Florida  who  hires  himself  and  his  wife  out  to  hoe  com. 
charges  $1.25  for  his  own  services  and  75  cents  for  hers,  although 
she  does  just  as  much  work  as  he,  so  the  men  who  employ  than 
tell  me.    It  costs  his  wife  50  cents  a  day  to  be  a  woman. 

Voice  in  the  Audience:  And  the  75  cents  paid  for  her  work 
belongs  to  her  husband. 

Miss  Antbony:  I  suppose  those  are  colored  men. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain:    No  they  are  white. 

Miss  Anthony:  White  men  have  always  controlled  their  wives' 
wages.  Colored  men  were  not  able  to  do  so  imtil  they  themselves 
beoiroe  ftee.  Then  they  owned  both  their  wives  and  their  wages. 

The  delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia  answered  in  a  very 
faint  tone  of  voice,  and  Miss  Anthony  remarked  that  "this  was 
through  mortification  because  even  the  men  there  had  no  more 
rights  ihaii  women."  \\'lien  anf)ther  delegate  could  not  be  heard 
she  said :  "Women  have  always  been  taught  that  it  is  im- 
modest to  speak  in  a  loud  voice,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  get  out 
of  the  old  rut."  At  another  time : 

Miss  Lavina  A.  Hatctt  :  Tn  Massachusetts  there  are  between 
103,000  and  105,000  families  which  have  no  male  head.  Some  of 
these  pay  large  taxes  and  none  of  them  has  any  representation. 

Mrs.  Mariana  W.  CnAP%f an  :  Tn  about  two-thirds  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  not  including  New  York  City,  women  are  as- 
sessed on  $348,177,107. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Southworth:  This  year,  with  the  new  hicome 
tax,  I  shall  pay  in  taxes,  national.  State  and  municipal.  $5, .'^00. 

Miss  Anthony:  Yet  why  should  she  have  a  right  to  vote?  In- 
consistency is  the  jewel  of  the  American  people. 

Mrs.  Meriwether:  Tennessee  caps  the  dimax  in  taxation  with* 
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out  representation.  In  Shelby  County  there  are  two  young  womeri, 
sisters,  who  own  farms.  Both  are  married,  and  both  were  sensible 
enough  to  have  their  farms  secured  to  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. In  one  case,  at  least,  it  proved  a  wise  precaution.  One  of 
these  young  women  asked  the  other,  when  she  went  to  town,  to 
pay  a  few  bills  for  her  ajid  settle  her  taxes.  AccordiiiL^ly  she  went 
to  the  tax  office,  and  as  she  handed  in  the  papers  she  noticed  writ- 
ten at  the  foot  of  her  sister  s  tax  bill,  'Toll  tax,  $i.oo."  She  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  when  did  Mrs.  A.  become  a  voter?  I  am  so  glad 
Tennessee  has  granted  suffrage  to  women!"  "Oh.  she  hasn't ;  it 
doesn't,"  said  the  young  clerk  with  a  smile.  "That  is  her  husband's 
poll  tax,*'  ".\nd  why  is  she  required  to  pay  her  hn^hnnd's  poll 
tax?"  "It  is  the  custom."  he  said.  She  replied.  "Tlien  i'ennessee 
will  change  its  custom  this  time.  I  will  see  the  tax  collector  dead 
and  very  cold  before  I  will  pay  Mr.  A.'s  poll  tax  out  of  my  sister's 
property  in  order  that  he  may  vote,  while  she  is  not  allowed  to  do 

sor 

Miss  Anthony:   It  seems  to  me  that  these  Southern  women 

are  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion. 
Mrs.  Meriwether  :   We  are. 

In  closing  this  meeting  Miss  Anthony  said :  "Now,  don't  all 

of  you  come  to  me  to  tell  me  how  glad  you  are  that  I  have  worked 

for  fifty  years,  but  say  rather  that  you  are  going  to  begin  work 
yourselves/* 

The  delegates  were  eloquently  welcomed  in  behalf  of  the  South 
by  Bennett  J.  Conyers  of  Atlanta,  who  declared  that  "suffrage 
for  women  is  demanded  by  the  divine  law  of  human  develop- 
ment/' He  said  in  part: 

The  work  of  ^Tiss  Antiiony  needs  no  apoloqy.  She  has  blazed  a 
way  for  advanced  thouj^ht  in  her  lonely  course  over  the  red-hot 
plowshares  of  resistance.  Now  almost  at  the  summit  she  looks 
back  to  see  following  her  an  army  with  banners.  May  she  long 
worship  where  she  stands  at  Truth's  mountain  altar,  as,  with  the 
royal  sunset  fiush  upon  her  brow,  she  catches  the  beckoning  of  the 

liirbt?  twinklinpf  on  the  heavenly  shore  The  South  is  a 

maiden  well  worthy  of  the  allei^iance  of  this  cause,  and  when  her 
aid  is  given  it  will  be  as  devoted  as  it  has  been  reserved.  The 
South  is  the  land  where  has  lingered  latest  on  eartli  the  chivalry 
which  idealized  its  objects  of  worship.  What  though  it  may  have 
meant  repression?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  tender  grace  of  a 
day  that  is  dead  even  now  lingers  and  makes  men  loath  to  welcome 
change?  Perhaps  it  can  not  be  told  how  much  it  has  cost  men  to 
stirrender  the  ideal,  even  though  it  be  to  change  it  for  the  ptr- 
fected  womanhood  
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The  address  of  welcome  for  the  State  was  made  by  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  McLendon,  who  spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage, 
saying : 

If  Georgia  women  could  vote,  thi?  N'ationnl  Convention  could 
hold  its  sessicMi  in  our  nuUion  dollar  capiiol.  which  rears  its  gjand 
propcfftions  on  yonder  hill.   Crowning  its  loftiest  pinnacle  is  the 

statue  of  a  woman  representing  Liberty,  and  on  its  front  the  moito. 
"jus!i  ^'\  Wisdom  and  Moderation."  It  was  built  with  money  paid 
into  uur  Slate's  treasury  by  women  as  well  as  men,  l>oih  while  and 
black ;  but  men  alone,  white  and  black,  have  the  privilege  of  meeting 
in  legislative  session  to  make  laws  to  gcnern  wonuii.  Men  arc  a!-o 
allowed  to  hold  their  Democratic,  Repiihliean,  Prohibition  and  F'op- 
ulist  Cutivcntions  in  its  halls.  It  is  with  ditHculty  that  women  can 
secure  a  hearing'  before  a  legislative  committee  to  petition  for  laws 
to  ameliorate  tlieir  own  condition,  or  to  secure  compulsory  training 
in  the  puhiic  schools,  that  their  children  may  be  brought  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go,  and  become  sober,  virtuous  ciiizens. 

Major  Charles  W.  ITubner  extended  the  welcome  of  the  city, 
saying  in  conclusion :  "Reason  and  right  are  vritfi  you,  and  these, 
in  the  name  of  God.  will  at  last  prevail."  Afterwards  he  contrib- 
uted the  poem.  "Thank  God  that  Thought  is  Free."  !NIiss  An- 
thony was  presented  by  Miss  H.  Augusta  Howard  and.  after  ii 
speech  complimentary  to  Southern  women,  introduced  Mrs.  Lillie 
Devereux  Blake  (N.  Y.),  who  eulogized  Southern  Chivalry,  and 
Mrs.  Lida  A.  Meriwether  (Tenn.),  who  spoke  in  behalf  of 
Motherhood.  Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates  (Me.)  made  the 
closing  address,  in  which  she  said :  "As  surely  as  I  want  to  vote 
— ^and  nothing  is  more  certain — the  man  for  whom  I  have  most 
wished  to  vote  was  your  ow  n  beloved  Henry  W.  Grady.  There 
is  sonielhing  else  fur  women  to  do  than  to  sit  at  home  and  fan 
themselves,  'cherishing  their  femininity.'  Womanliness  will 
never  be  sacrificed  in  following  the  path  of  duty  and  service." 

One  of  the  principal  addresses  of  the  convention  was  that  of 
Gen.  Robert  R.  Hemphill  of  South  Carolina^  who  began  by  say- 
ing that  in  1892  he  introduced  a  woman  suffrage  resolution  in 
his  State  Senate,  which  received  fourteen  out  of  thirty-five  votes. 
He  closed  as  follows :  "The  cause  is  making  headway,  though 
slowly  it  is  true,  for  it  has  the  prejudices  of  hundreds  of  years  to 
contend  against.  The  peaceful  revolution  is  upon  us.  It  will 
not  turn  backward  but  will  go  on  conquering  until  its  iinal  tri- 
umph. Woman  will  be  exalted,  she  will  enjoy  equal  rights ;  pure 
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politics  and  good  government  will  be  insured,  the  cause  of  moral- 
ity advanced,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  established." 

Miss  Alice  Stone  Bladcwell  (Mass.)  discussed  The  Strong- 
holds of  Opposition,  showing  what  they  are  and  how  they  must 
be  attacked.  Woman  as  a  Subject  was  presented  by  Mrs,  Caro- 
line £.  Merrick  (La.),  who  said  in  part: 

Women  are,  and  ever  will  be,  loyal,  tender,  true  and  devoted  to 
their  well  beloved  men ;  for  they  naturally  love  them  better  than 
they  do  themselves.  It  is  the  brave  soldier  su1)niissive  to  atithoriiy 
who  deserves  protnotion  to  rank  and  honor;  so  woman,  having 
proved  herself  a  good  subject,  is  now  ready  for  her  promotion  and 
advancement.  She  is  urgently  asking,  not  to  rule  over  men,  but  to 
take  command  of  herself  and  all  her  rightful  l)eloiigings.    .    .    .  . 

As  a  self-respecting,  reasonable  being,  she  has  grave  responsi- 
bilities, and  from  her  is  required  an  accountability  strict  and  severe. 
If  she  owns  stock  in  one  of  your  banks,  she  has  An  influence  in  the 
manaq^cmcnt  of  the  institution  which  takes  care  of  lier  money.  The 
possession  of  children  makes  her  a  large  stockholder  in  public  mor- 
ality, but  her  self-constituted  agents  act  as  her  proxy  without  her 
authorization,  as  though  she  were  of  unsound  mind,  or  not  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  great  truths  of  liberty  and  equality  are  dear  to  her  heart.  She 
would  die  before  she  would  imperil  the  well-being  of  her  home. 
She  has  no  design  to  subvert  church  government,  nor  is  she  organ- 
ized  to  tear  tip  the  social  fabric  of  polite  society.  But  she  has  now 
come  squarely  up  to  a  crisis,  a  new  epoch  in  iier  history  here  in  the 
South,  and  asks  for  a  womanly  right  to  participate  by  vote  in  this 
representative  government. 

Gentlemen,  you  value  the  power  and  privtlecre  which  the  rig^ht  of 
suffrage  has  conferred  upon  you,  and  in  your  honest,  manly  souls 
you  can  not  but  disdain  the  meanness  and  injustice  which  might 
prompt  you  to  deny  it  to  women.  Language  utterly  fails  me  when 
I  try  to  describe  the  painful  humiliation  and  mortification  which  at- 
tend this  abject  condition  of  total  disfranchisement,  and  how  anx- 
iously and  earnestly  women  desire  to  be  taken  out  of  the  list  of 
idiots,  criminals  and  imbeciles,  where  they  do  not  belong,  and  placed 
in  the  respectable  company  of  men  who  choose  their  lawmakers,  and 
give  an  intelligent  consent  to  tlie  legal  power  which  controls  them. 

Do  women  deserve  iu>thing?  Are  they  not  worthy?  They  have 
a  noble  cause,  and  they  beg  you  to  treat  it  magnanimously. 

Mrs.  Elizalieth  Lyle  Saxon  (La.)  described  in  an  interesting 
maimer  Club  Life  among  the  Women  of  the  South.  Mrs.  Blake 
gave  a  powerful  address  on  W  ife,  Mother  and  Citizen.  Miss 
Shaw  closed  the  meeting  with  an  impromptu  speech  in  which, 
according  to  the  reporter,  she  said :  "It  is  declared  that  women 
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are  too  emotional  to  vote;  but  the  m6rtiing  pa|)er  described  a 
pugilistic  encounter  between  two  members  of  Congress  wliich 
looked  as  if  excitability  were  not  limited  to  women.  It  is  said 
that  'the  legal  male  mind'  is  the  only  mind  fit  for  suffrage."  Mi>s 
Shaw  then  made  her  wit  play  arotind  the  legal  male  mind  like 
chain  lightning.  "It  is  said  that  women  are  illogical,  and  jump 
to  their  conclusions^  flea-Hke.  I  shall  not  try  to  prove  that  women 
are  logical,  for  I  know  they  are  not,  but  it  is  beyond  me  how  men 
ever  got  it  into  their  heads  that  they  are.  When  we  read  the 
arguments  against  woman  suffrage,  we  see  that  flea-like  jumping 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  women." 

On  one  evening  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hammond  of  Georgia  made 
the  opening  address,  which  was  thus  reported : 

After  declaring  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
surcharged  with  the  sentiment  of  woman's  emancipation,  he  traced 
the  [gradual  evolution  of  tliis  sentiment,  ?ho\vini^  that  one  by  one 
the  shackles  had  been  stricken  from  the  limbs  of  woman  until  now 
she  was  making  her  final  protest  against  tyranny  and  her  last  ap- 
peal for  liberty,  "What  is  meant,"  said  he,  **by  this  mysterious 
dictum,  'Out  of  her  sphere?'  It  is  merely  a  sentimental  phrase  with- 
out either  sense  or  reason."  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  if  woman 
had  a  sphere  the  privilege  of  voting  was  clearly  within  its  lim- 
itations. There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  woman's  moral  su- 
periority, and  the  politics  of  the  country  was  in  need  of  her  purify- 
ing touch.  In  its  present  distracted  and  unhappy  condition,  the 
adoption  of  the  woman  suffrage  platform  and  the  incorporation  of 
equal  rights  into  the  supreme  Uiw  of  the  land  was  the  only  hope  of 
its  ultimate  salvation  

J.  Colton  Lynes  of  Georgia,  taking  for  his  subject  Women  to 
the  Front,  gave  a  valuable  historical  review  of  their  progp-ess 
during  the  last  half  century.  Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry  was  in- 
troduced as  "the  daughter  of  Kentucky,"  and  the  Constitution 
said  the  next  day:  "If  the  spirit  of  old  Patrick  Henry  could 
have  heard  the  eloquent  plea  of  his  namesake,  he  would  have  had 
no  reason  to  blush  for  a  decadence  of  the  oratory  which  gave  the 
name  to  the  world.'*  In  considering  Woman  Suffrage  in  the 
South,  Mrs.  Henry  said: 

It  is  asserted  on  all  sides  that  the  women  of  the  South  do  not  want 

the  ballot.  The  real  truth  is  the  women  of  t!ie  South  never  have 
been  asked  what  they  want.  When  rmuHta  Ramabai  was  in  this 
country  she  saw  a  hen  carried  to  market  with  its  head  downward. 
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This  Christian  method  of  treating  a  poor,  diinil)  creature  caused  the 
heathen  woman  to  cry  out,  "Oh,  how  cruel  to  carry  a  hen  with  its 
head  downl*'  and  she  quickly  received  the  reply,  "Why,. the  hen  does 
not  mind  it" ;  and  in  her  heathen  innocence  she  inquired,  "Did  you 
ask  the  hen?''  Past  civilization  has  not  troubled  either  dumb  crea- 
tures or  women  by  consulting  them  in  regard  to  their  own  affairs. 
For  woman  evcrythini^  in  sociolog}',  law  or  politics  lias  been  ar- 
ran.LTcd  witliout  crni^ultin.q-  her  in  any  way,  and  when  her  ri.i^hts  are 
trampled  on  aiid  iiu>iiey  extorted  from  her  by  the  votes  of  tlie  vicious 
and  ignorant,  the  glib  tongue  of  tyranny  says,  "Tax  licr  again,  she 
has  no  wish  or  right  to  tell  what  she  wants."  .... 

Where  the  laws  rob  her  in  marriage  of  her  property,  she  does 
want  possession  and  control  of  her  inheritance  and  earnings. 
Where  she  is  a  mother,  she  wants  co-j^iiardianship  of  Tier  own  chil- 
dren. Where  she  is  a  breadwinner  she  wants  equal  |)ay  for  equal 
work.  She  wants  to  wipe  out  the  law  that  in  its  savagery  protects 
brutality  when  it  preys  upon  innocent,  defenseless  girlhood.  She 
wants  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  land  made  safe  for  the  child 
whose  life  cost  her  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  death.  She  wants 
a  single  standard  of  morals  established,  where  a  woman  may  have 
an  equal  chance  with  a  man  in  this  hard,  old  world,  and  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  crowd  a  fallen  woman  out  of  society  and  close  a.i;ainst 
her  every  avenue  whereby  she  can  make  an  honest  living,  while  the 
fallen  man  runs  for  Congress  and  is  heaped  with  honors.  More 
than  all,  she  needs  and  wants  the  ballot,  the  only  weapon  for  the 
protection  of  individual  rights  recognized  in  this  government. 

In  short,  this  New  Woman  of  the  New  South  wants  to  be  a  citi- 
zen queen  as  well  as  a  queen  of  hearts  and  a  queen  of  home,  whose 
throne  under  the  present  re.i^ime  rests  on  the  sandy  foundation  of 
human  generosity  and  human  caprice.  It  should  be  renitiubercd 
that  the  women  of  the  South  are  the  daughters  of  their  fathers, 
and  have  as  invincible  a  spirit  in  their  convictions  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  as  had  those  fathers. 

We  come  asking  the  men  of  our  section  for  the  right  of  su  fT rage, 
not  that  it  be  bestowed  on  us  as  a  gift  on  a  suppliant,  but  that  our 
birthright,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  immortal  Jefferson,  be  restored 
to  us  

The  most  pathetic  picture  in  all  history  is  this  great  conflict  which 
women  are  waging  for  their  liberty.  Men  armed  with  all  the  death- 
dealing  weapons  devised  by  human  ingenuity,  and  with  the  wealth 
of  nations  at  their  backs,  have  waged  wars  of  extermination  to  gain 
freedom :  but  women  with  no  weapon  save  argument,  and  no  wealth 
save  the  justice  of  their  cause,  are  carryinir  on  a  war  of  education 
for  their  liberty,  and  no  earthly  power  can  keep  them  from  winning 
the  victory. 

The  Next  Phase  of  the  Woman  Question  was  considered  by 
Miss  Mary  C  Francis  (O.)  from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical 
newspaper  woman.   Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  na- 
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tional  organization  committee,  made  the  last  address,  taking  for 
a  subject  Eternal  Justice.  The  ConsHtuHon  said:  "As  a  rapid, 
logical  and  fluent  speaker  it  is  doubtful  if  America  ever  has  pro- 
duced one  more  gifted,  and  the  suffrage  movement  is  fortunate 
in  having  so  brilliant  a  woman  for  its  champion." 

Henry  B.  Blackwell  urged  the  South  to  adopt  woman  suffrage 
as  one  solution  of  the  negro  problem: 

Apply  it  to  your  own  State  of  Georgia,  where  there  are  149,895 
white  women  who  can  read  and  write,  and  14347 1  negro  voters,  of 
whom  1 16,516  are  illiterates. 

The  time  has  coine  when  this  question  slionid  be  considered.  An 
educational  qualification  for  suffrage  may  or  may  not  be  wise,  but  il 
is  not  necessarily  unjust.  If  each  voter  governed  only  himself,  his 
Intelligence  would  concern  himself  alone,  but  his  vote  helps  to  govern 
everybody  else.  Society  in  conccdinp^  his  right  has  itself  a  ripfht  to 
require  from  him  a  suitable  preparation.  Ability  to  read  and  wTite 
is  absolutdy  necessary  as  a  means  of  obtaining  accurate  political  in- 
formation. Without  it  the  voter  is  almost  sure  to  become  the  tool 
of  political  demagogues.  With  free  schools  ]>rovidcd  by  the  States, 
every  citizen  can  qualify  hiinself  without  money  and  without  price. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  infringement  of  rights  in  re- 
quiring an  educational  qualification  as  a  pre-rcquisite  of  voting.  In- 
deed, without  this,  suffrage  is  often  little  itiore  than  a  name.  "Suf- 
frage is  tlie  auilioritaiive  exercise  of  rational  choice  in  regard  to 
principles,  measures  and  men."  The  comparison  of  an  wiintelligent 
voter  to  a  "trained  monkey,"  who  goes  through  the  motion  of  droi>- 
ping  a  paper  ballot  into  a  box.  has  in  it  an  element  of  truth.  So- 
ciety, therefore,  has  a  right  to  prescribe,  in  the  admission  of  any 
new  class  of  voters,  such  a  qualification  as  every  one  can  attain  and 
as  will  enable  the  voter  to  cast  an  intelligent  and  responsible  vote. 

In  the  development  of  ottr  complex  jxjlitical  society  wc  have  to- 
day two  great  hodies  of  ilUterate  citizens:  In  the  North,  people  of 
foreign  birth ;  in  the  South,  people  of  the  African  race  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  native  white  population.  Against  foreigners 
and  necrroes,  as  such,  we  would  not  discriminate.  But  in  even,' 
State,  save  one,  there  arc  more  educated  women  than  all  the  illiterate 
voters,  white  and  black,  native  and  foreign. 

The  convention  proper  closed  on  Sattnday  night,  but  the  ex- 
ercises Sunday  afternoon  may  be  said  to  liave  been  a  continuation 
of  it.  The  official  report  said : 

The  services  began  at  3  o'clocl<  and  more  than  half  an  hour  be- 
fore this  time  the  theatre  was  filled  almost  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
Wlien  tiie  opening  iiour  arrived  ihcre  was  not  an  empty  chair  in  the 
house,  every  aisle  was  crowded,  and  people  anxious  to  hear  the  ser- 
mon of  the'  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  had  invaded  the  stage.  So 
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dense  became  the  crowd  that  the  doors  were  ordered  closed  and  peo- 
ple were  refused  admission  even  before  the  services  l)egan.  After 
the  doors  were  closed  the  disappointed  ones  stood  on  the  stairs 
and  many  of  them  remained  in  the  streets.  The  vast  congregation 
was  made  up  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  Every  chair  that  could  be 
found  in  the  theatre  had  been  either  placed  in  the  aisles  or  on  the 
stacre,  and  then  boxes  and  benches  were  pressed  into  service.  Many 
(jf  the  most  prominent  professional  and  business  men  were  Stand- 
ing on  the  stage  and  in  di^'erent  parts  of  the  iiouse. 

Miss  Shaw  gave  her  great  sermon  The  Heavenly  Vision.  She 
told  of  the  visions  of  the  man  which  it  depended  upon  himself 

to  iiiitke  reaHty ;  of  the  visions  of  the  woman  which  were  forever 
placed  beyond  her  reach  by  the  churcli,  by  society  and  by  tlie 
laws,  and  closed  with  these  words:  "W'e  ask  for  notbint^  which 
God  can  not  give  us.  God  created  nature,  and  it  our  demands 
are  contrary  to  nature,  trust  nature  to  take  care  of  itself  without 
the  aid  of  man.  It  is  better  to  be  true  to  what  you  believe,  though 
that  be  wrong,  than  to  be  false  to  what  you  believe,  even  if  that 
belief  is  correct." 

Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby  (D.  C.)  preached  to  more  than  a 
thousand  people  at  the  Bethel  (colored)  Church;  Mrs.  Meri- 
wether at  the  Unitarian  Church:  Miss  Yates  and  Miss  Emily 
Howland  f  X.  Y.)  also  occupied  pul])its. 

The  evening  programs  with  their  formal  addresses  naturally  at- 
tracted the  largest  audiences  and  occupied  the  most  space  in  the 
newspapers,  but  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  devoted  to 
State  and  committee  reports  and  the  business  of  the  association, 
were  really  the  life  and  soul  of  this  as  of  all  the  conventions. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  excellent  State  reports  pre- 
sented to  the  Atlanta  meeting  were  those  of  Xew  York  and  Kan- 
sas, because  during  the  previous  year  suffrage  campaigns  had 
been  carried  on  in  those  States.  The  former,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Jean  Brooks  Greenleaf ,  State  president,  said  in  part : 

The  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  before  whcftn  we  hope- 
fully carried  our  cause — ^*so  old,  so  new,  so  ever  true" — ^is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  We  presented  our  petition,  asking  that  the  word  "male" 
be  eliminated  from  the  organic  law,  with  the  endorsement  of  o:rr 
half  a  milliof'  citizens  of  the  State.  We  laid  1)efore  the  convention 
statistics  sliownig  that  outside  the  city  of  New  York  the  property 
on  which  women  pay  taxes  is  assessed  at  $348,177,107;  the  number 
of  women  taxed,  146,806  in  571  cities  and  towns;  not  reported,  389. 
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34<S  HmoEir  of  innininwypuiiiii  m  i 

We  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  dclcj^-ates  assembled 
were  kept  upon  a  stroug^  equal  suffrage  i^t  for  days  and  nights  to- 
gether.  At  the  public  hearint^s,  ^^^radoosfy  granted  us,  we  saw  the 

groat  jury  Hstcn  not  only  with  paticncr  '  it  witli  evidciit  i:)lca>ure 
and  enthusiasm,  while  women  representing^  twenty-six  districts  i^ave 
reasons  for  wanting  to  be  enfranchised;  and  we  also  saw  tlie  crea- 
tive body  itself  turned  into  a  wanum  suffrage  meeting'  for  three 
cvening^s.  At  the  close  of  the  last  we  learned  that  there  Avcrc  in 
this  convention  ninety-ei^ht  men  who  tlared  to  say  that  tlic  freemen 
of  the  State  should  not  be  allowed  to  decide  whether  tiicir  wives, 
mothers  and  daughters  should  be  enfranchised  or  not.  We  learned 
also,  that  there  were  fifty-eicfht  men.  consiituiins^  a  noble  minority, 
who  loved  jti slice  better  than  ])ariy  power,  aud  were  willing  to  risk 
tlie  latter  to  sustain  the  former.* 

The  report  of  the  Press  C^omniittce  Chairman,  Mrs.  Ellen  Bat- 
teHc  Dietriek  (Mass.),  calle<l  es])ecial  attention  to  the  flood  of 
matter  relalini^  to  the  woman  f[iiestion  which  was  now  appearing 
in  the  newspapers  and  maq-a/incs  of  the  coutitry.  to  the  activity 
of  the  etieniy  and  to  the  necessity  for  sufTratri*=ts  to  "publish  an 
antidote  \\here\er  the  j)oison  appears."  The  I  .eijislative  Com- 
nnttee.  Mrs.  P.lake,  Mrs.  Henry  and  Mrs.  Diggs,  closed  their 
report  as  follows: 

Tn  a  State  where  there  is  hope  of  supf>ort  from  the  political  par- 
ties, where  there  lias  been  loni^  aq:itation  and  everything;  points  to  a 
favorable  result,  it  is  wise  to  ur^e  a  constitutional  amendment  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "male"  as  a  qualification  for  voters.  This  must 
]iass  both  Houses  in  the  form  of  concurrent  resolution:  in  some 
Stntos  it  must  pass  two  successive  I.e.Lrislatures ;  and  it  must  be  rati- 
fied at  the  polls  by  a  majority  of  the  voters. 

When  the  conditions  arc  not  yet  ripe  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
nH'!it.  ilu  re  are  many  measures  wlnMi  are  valuable  in  arousing-  pub- 
lic iiiti-re'-t  and  ])rcr»ari[v^  \hc  way  ior  final  triumph,  as  well  as  im- 
portant in  amclioraiiiig  the  condition  of  women.  Among  these  are 
laws  to  secure  school  suffrage  for  woin,  n  ;  women  on  boards  of  edu- 
crttic)?!  rnvl  :is  :^clii'r,l  tnislres;  e(|;;:ilit\'  Cif  property  ri'^hts  for  hus- 
ban'l<  niui  wives;  equal  '^nrirdiaii^hii)  of  children  for  mother  and 
father;  women  factory  in^pccli  >r- ;  women  physicians  in  hospitals 
and  insane  asylums;  women  trusi  e-  in  all  State  institutions;  police 
matrons ;  seats  for  saleswomen ;  the  raising  of  "the  age  of  coosent." 

The  report  of  the  Plan  of  Work  Committee,  Mrs.  Chapman 

Catt,  chairman,  bej^an  hy  saying^: 

Tlie  great  need  of  the  liuur  is  organisation.    There  can  be  no 

•The  facu  an'^  f i:  Trr>  presented  in  the  report  from  KUIH*  oy  tfce  prcaident,  Mr». 
Lfturs  U.  Johos,  >vin  be  luuad  in  the  chapter  on  that  Slstiu 
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doubt  that  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  United  States 
are  to  be  numbered  by  millions,  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  our 
organization  can  count  its  numbers  only  by  thousands.   There  are 
illustrious  men  and  women  in  even,'  State,  and  there  nre  men  and 
women  innumerable,  who  are  not  known  to  the  public,  who  are 
openly  and  avowedly  woman  suffragists,  yet  we  do  not  possess  the 
benefit  of  their  names  on  our  memberslii])  lists  or  the  financial  help 
of  their  dues.    Tn  other  words,  the  size  of  our  member<^bip  is  not 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  sentiment  for  woman  suffraLre.  The 
reason  for  this  condition  is  plain ;  the  chief  work  of  suffrat^ists  for 
the  past  forty  years  has  been  education  and  agitation,  and  not  or- 
franization.    The  time         come  when  tlie  educational  work  has 
borne  its  fruit,  and  there  are  States  in  which  there  is  sentiment 
enough  to  carry  a  wcrnian  suffrage  amendment,  but  it  is  individual 
and  not  organized  sentiment,  and  is,  therefore,  ineffective. 

The  audience  was  erentiv  amused  when  Miss  Anthony  com- 
mented on  this:  "There  never  yet  was  a  young  woman  who  did 
not  feel  that  if  she  had  liad  the  management  of  the  work  from  the 
beginning  the  cause  would  have  been  carried  long  ago.  T  felt 
just  so  when  I  was  young,"  There  was  much  laughter  also  over 
one  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway's  short  speeches  in  which 
she  said: 

There  are  in  Oregon  three  classes  of  women  opposed  to  suffrage. 
I.    Women  who  are  so  overworked  tliat  they  have  no  time  to  think 
of  it.    They  are  joined  to  liicir  wash-tubs ;  let  them  alone.    But  the 
children  of  these  overworked  women  are  coming  on.    2.  Women 
who  have  usurped  all  tlie  rights  in  the  matrimonial  categor>',  their 
husbands'  as  well  as  tlieir  own.    The  husbands  of  such  women  are 
always  loudly  opposed  to  suffrage.    The  "sassiest"  man  in  any  com- 
munity is  the  hen-pecked  husband  away  from  home.    3.  Young 
girls  matrim-ri-nHv  inclined,  who  fear  the  avowal  of  a  belief  in  suf- 
frage would  injure  their  chances.    I  can  assure  such  girls  that  a 
woman  who  wishes  to  vote  gets  more  offers  than  one  who  does  not. 
Their  motto  should  be  "Liberty  first,  and  union  afterwards."  The 
man  ",hn=:c  wife  is  a  clinging  vine  is  apt  to  be  like  the  oaks  in  the 
forest  that  are  found  wrapped  in  vines-— dead  at  the  top. 

When  Miss  Anthony  said,  "One  reason  why  politicians  hesi- 
tate to  grant  suffrage  to  woman  is  because  she  is  an  unknown 
quantity,"  Mrs.  Henry  responded  quiddy,  "There  are  two  great 
unknown  forces  to-day,  electricity  and  woman,  but  men  can 
reckon  much  better  on  electricity  than  they  can  on  woman."  A 
resolution  was  adopted  for  a  public  celebratioa  in  New  York  City 
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of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton's  eightieth  birthday,  Novouber 
12.  by  the  association,* 

The  treasurer.  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  reported  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  past  year  to  be  $5,820,  oi  w  hich  $2,571  went  to  the 
Kansas  campaign.  The  contributions  and  pledges  of  this  con- 
vention for  the  coming  year  were  about  $2,000.  In  addition, 
Mrs.  Louisa  Southworth  of  Cleveland  gave  $1,000  to  Miss 
Anthony  to  use  as  she  thoi^ht  hest,  and  she  announced 
that  it  would  be  applied  to  opening  national  headquarters.  A 
National  Organization  Committee  was  for  the  first  time  formallj 
organized  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  was  made  its  chairman  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Mrs.  Colby  presented  the  memorial  resolutions,  saying:  in  part: 

During  the  past  year  our  association  has  lost  hy  death  a  number  of 
members  wiiosc  devotion  to  tlie  cause  of  woman's  liberty  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  position  she  holds  to-day,  and  whose  labors 
are  a  part  of  the  history  of  tliis  great  stru.G;p:lc  for  the  amelioration 
of  her  condition.  Anion^^  these  beloved  friends  and  coworker? 
three  stood,  each  as  the  foremost  representative  in  a  distinct  line  01 
action  :  Myra  Bradwcll  of  Chicago.  Virginia  L.  Minwcf  St.  Louis, 
Amelia  Bloomer  of  Council  I'lnfTs,  la. 

Mrs.  Rradwell  was  the  tirst  to  make  a  test  case  with  retrard  to  the 
civil  rights  of  women,  and  to  prove  liiat  the  disfranchised  citizen  u 
unprotected.  [Her  struggle  to  secure  from  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  a  decisi(Mi  enahiing  women  to  practice  law  was  related.] 
The  special  importance  of  Mrs.  Minor's  connection  with  the  sm"- 
frage  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  first  formulated  and  enunciated 
the  idea  that  women  have  the  right  to  vote  under  the  United  States 
Constitution.  [The  story  was  tlien  told  of  TvTrs.  Minor's  case  in  tne 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  test  the  rii^ht  of  women  to  vole  under  liie 
Fourteenth  Amendment.]!  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer  was  the  first 
woman  to  own  and  edit  a  paper  devoted  to  woman  suffrage  and 
temperance,  tlie  Lily,  published  in  .'^eneca  Falls.  N.  Y.  Slie  was 
also  an  eloquent  lecturer  for  both  these  reforms  and  one  of  the  first 
women  to  hold  an  office  under  tiie  Government,  as  deputy  post- 
master. The  costume  which  bears  her  name  she  did  not  originate, 
but  wore  an<l  advocated  for  a  number  of  years. 

Of  the  noble  band  that  started  in  1848,  few  now  remain,  but  a 
host  of  young  women  are  already  on  the  stage  of  action,  even  bet- 

*  For  an  account  of  this  beautiful  celebration  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Uou»e  wnk 
an  .nudience  of  3.000.  see  Life  and  Work  «f  Sunn  B.  Anthoajr,     B4S;  ■Iw  RemiiuKcaocs 

of  Elizrib<-f!i  Cady  Stanton. 

t  For  account  of  Mr^.  ItradwcU's  case  see  History  of  Woman  Sufirage,  VoL  II.  ^ 
601 ;  of  Un.  Hinor'o,  aame,  p.  71s. 
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ter  equipped  than  were  our  pioneers  to  plead  their  own  cases  in  the 
courts,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 

Two  large  receptions  were  given  to  the  delegates  and  visitors, 
one  at  the  Hotel  Aragon.  and  one  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hemphill, 
chairman  of  the  Comniitlee  on  the  Professional  Work  of  Wonicn 
at  the  approaching  CotKm  States  Exposition  soon  to  be  held  in 
Atlanta.  She  w  as  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Atkinson,  wife  of  the 
newly-elected  (Governor  of  Georgia. 

During  several  weeks  before  the  convention  Miss  Anthony 
and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  had  made  a  tour  of  the  Southern  States, 
speaking  in  the  principal  cities  to  arouse  suffrage  sentiment,  as 
this  section  was  practically  an  unvisited  field.  Immediately  after 
the  convention  closed  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  court-house 
of  Atlanta.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Blake  was  requested  to  address 
the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  Miss  Anthony  lectured  in  a 
number  of  cities  on  the  way  northward,  and  others  were  invited 
to  hold  meetings  in  the  neighboring  States.  Most  of  the  speakers 
and  delegates  met  in  Washington  on  February  15  to  celebrate 
Miss  Anthon/s  seventy^fifth  birthday  and  participate  in  the  tri- 
ennial convention  of  tiw  National  G>uncil  of  Women. 


CHAPTER  3CVI. 


TB£  NAttONAL-AMESICAN  CONVENTION  OF  1 896. 

The  suffrage  ^issocintion  held  its  Twenty-eig^hth  annual  con- 
vention in  the  Church  of  Our  Father.  W'ashintrton.  D.  C,  Jan. 
23-28,  1896.    In  her  opening  remarks  the  president,  Miss  Susan 

B.  Anthony,  said : 

The  thought  that  broujjht  us  here  twenty-eight  years  acfo 
that,  if  the  Federal  Constitution  could  be  invoked  to  protect  black 
men  in  the  Hght  to  Vote,  the  same  ^jeat  authority  could  be  invoked 
to  protect  women.  Tlie  question  has  been  urged  upon  every  Con- 
gres«5  since  1869.  We  asked  at  first  for  a  Sixteenth  Amendment 
enfranchising  women;  then  for  suttrage  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendtneht;  then,  when  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that 
against  us,  we  returned  to -the  Sixteenth  Amendment  and  have 
pressed  it  ever  since.  The  same  thincr  lias  been  done  in  this  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress  which  has  been  done  in  every  Congress  for  a  dec- 
ade, namely,  the  introdudng'-of  a  bid  providing  for  the  new  amend> 
ment  

You  will  notice  that  the  seats  of  t!ie  delegation  from  Utah  are 
marked  by  a  large  United  Stales  flag  bearing  three  stars,  a  big  one 
and  two  smaller  ones.  The  big  star  is  for  Wyoming,  because  it 
stood  alone  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  the  only  place  where  women 
had  full  suffrage.  Colorado  comes  next,  because  it  is  the  first 
State  where  a  majority  of  the  men  voted  to  grant  women  equal 
rights.  Then  conies  Utah,  because  its  men  in  convention  assem- 
bled— in  spite  of  the  bad  e^cample  of  Congress,  which  took  tiie 
right  away  from  5t>  women  nine  years  ago— those  men.  having  seen 
the  good  effects  of  woman  sutTragc  for  years,  voted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  leave  out  the  little  word  "male**  from  the  suf- 
frage clause  of  their  new  State  Constitution,  and  their  action  was 
ratified  by  the  electors.  Next  yenr.  if  T  am  here.  I  hope  to  rejoice 
with  you  over  woman  sufTraq-e  in  California  and  Idaho. 

Some  one  whispered  to  Miss  Anthony  that  the  convention  had 
not  been  opened  with  prayer,  and  she  answered  without  the 
sh'crlitest  confusion :  "Now,  friends,  you  all  know  T  am  a  Quaker. 
We  give  thanks  in  silence.  T  do  not  think  the  heart  of  any  one 
here  has  been  fuller  of  silent  thankfulness  than  mine,  but  T  shonld 
not  have  remembered  to  have  the  meeting  formally  opened  with 
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prayer  if  somebody  had  not  reminded  me.  The  Rev.  Anna  How- 
ard Shaw  will  offer  prayer." 

Miss  Shaw's  report  as  vice-presidcnt-at-lar^e  was  full  of  the 
little  touches  of  humor  for  which  she  \\  as  noted : 

The  report  of  my  specific  work  would  not  take  long: ;  but  the  work 
that  really  did  count  for  our  association  began  last  May,  when  your 
president  and  I  were  Invited  to  California.  On  the  way  we  stopped 
first  at  St.  Louis,  where  Miss  Anthony  spoke  1)cf(^re  the  Women's 
Federation,  the  Woman's  Council,  and  the  State  W.  S.  A.  From 
there  we  went  to  Denver,  where  we  had  a  remarkable  meeting,  and  a 
warm  greeting  was  given  to  Miss  Anthony  li\  the  newly  enfran- 
chised women  of  Colorado.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  them  so  grate- 
ful to  the  pioneers.  The  large  opera  house  was  packed,  and  a  re- 
ception, in  which  the  newspapers  estimated  that  1,500  persons  took 
part,  was  afterwards  given  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

From  Denver  we  went  to  Clie\  cnnc.  where  we  addressed  the  citi- 
zens, men  and  women.  For  once  there  were  present  at  our  meeting 
quite  as- many  men  as  women,  and  not  only  ordinary  but  extraor- 
dinary men.  After  introducing  us  to  the  audience,  Mrs.  Theresa 
A.  Jenkins  introduced  the  audience  to  us.  Tt  included  the  Governor, 
Senators,  Represenutives,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  city  offi- 
cials, and  never  so  many  majors  and  colonels,  and  it  showed  that 
where  women  have  a  vote,  men  thinl  ilu  ir  meetings  are  worth  go- 
ing to.  We  were  the  guests  of  the  Governor  during  our  stay  in 
Colorado,  and  guests  of  a  U.  S.  Senator  in  Wyoming.  At  Salt 
Lake  all  the  city  turned  out,  and  I  spoke  in  the  Tabernacle  to  the 
largest  audience  I  ever  had.  It  was  sympathetic  too,  for  Utah  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  go  to  church  and  listen.  At  Ogden  they  had 
to  lake  two  buildings  for  the  meeting.  At  Reno,  Nevada,  there  was 
a  large  audience. 

The  Woman's  Congress  at  San  Francisco  was  the  most  marvel- 
ous gatherini,^  T  ever  saw.  The  newspapers  said  the  men  were  all 
hypnotized,  or  they  would  not  stand  on  the  sidewalk  two  hours  to 
get  into  a  diurch.  £ver>'  subject  considered  during  the  whole 
week,  whether  it  was  the  care  of  children  or  the  decoration  of  Ihe 
home,  turned  on  the  ballot  for  women,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  was 
the  belle  of  the  ball.  The  superintendent  of  San  Francisco  closed 
the  »;hools  that  Miss  Anthony  might  address  the  900  teachers. 
The  Ministers'  Association  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  amend- 
ment. We  wetit  the  whole  length  of  the  State  and  the  meetings 
were  just  as  enthusiastic. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  asked  women  to  take  part  in  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration.  The  women  accepted  more  than  the  men  meant 
they  should,  for  they  insisted  tliat  a  woman  should  be  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  Program  Committee  refused,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee said  if  ^ey  did  not  put  a  woman  on  they  should  be  dis- 
charged. Instead  of  this  they  proposed  that  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper 
should  provide  sandwiches  for  over  5,000  kindergarten  children. 
That  was  the  kind  of  work  they  invited  such  women  to  do. 
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The  Program  Committee  discussed  the  matter,  and  their  discus- 
sion could  be  heard  four  blocks  away,  but  they  finally  yielded  and  in- 
vited me  to  speak.  So  Miss  Anthony  and  I  rode  for  three  !ni1e.s  in 
a  highly-decorated  carriage,  just  ix:hind  the  mayor  and  foiiowed  by 
a  brass  band  and  the  fire  brigade,  and  I  wore  a  big  badge  that  al- 
most covered  me,  just  like  the  badge  worn  by  the  nnsculine  orator. 
The  dispute  between  the  Kxecutive  and  the  Progjani  Committees 
had  excited  so  much  interest  tliat  there  were  more  cheers  tor  your 
president  and  vice-president  as  we  passed  along  than  there  were  for 
the  mayor  

They  wanted  lis  both  to  come  back  in  the  fall.  I  went  and  spoke 
thirty-four  limes  in  thirty-seven  evenings. 

As  the  vice-president  finished.  Miss  Anthony  observed  in  her 
characteristic  manner:   "Miss  Shaw  said  she  only  went  to  Cali- 
fornia to  hold  Miss  Anthony's  bonnet,  but,  when  we  left,  every- 
body thought  that  I  had  come  to  hold  her  bonnet.  It  is  my  delight 
to  see  these  girls  develop  and  outdo  their  elders.  There  is  another 
little  woman  that  I  want  to  come  up  here  to  the  platform.  Mrs. 
Chaj)man  Catt.    While  she  is  blushing  and  getting  ready,  there 
is  a  delegation  here  from  the  Woman's  National  Press  Associa- 
tion."   Mesdames  Lockwood,  Gates,  Cromwell  and  Emerson 
were  introcluced,  and  Miss  Anthony  remarked:   "Our  movement 
depends  greatly  on  the  press.    The  worst  mistake  any  woman 
can  make  is  to  get  crosswise  with  the  newspapers."* 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  had  reached  the  platform, 
and  Miss  Anthony  continued :  "Mrs.  Catt  went  down  South 
with  me  last  year  to  hold  my  bonnet ;  and  wherever  we  were,  at 
Memphis  or  New  Orleans  or  elsewhere,  when  she  liad  spoken. 
Miss  Anthony  was  nowhere.  It  is  slic  who  lias  done  the  splendid 
organization  work  which  has  brougiil  into  the  association  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  every  Territory  except  the  Indian 
and  Alaska  and  we  shall  have  them  next  year." 

An  able  address  was  given  by  Mrs.  Qara  Bewick  Colby  (D. 
C.)  on  The  Philosophy  of  Woman  Suffrage,  in  which  she  said: 

Woman  sulirage  is  in  liarniony  with  the  evolution  of  the  race. 
The  progress  of  civilization  has  developed  the  finer  forces  of  man- 
kind and  made  ready  for  the  entrance  of  woman  into  government. 
As  long  as  man  was  merely  a  slayer  of  men  and  animals  he  did  not 

•  L«»tt«rs  and  tclcKrams  of  Rrcctinp  were  received  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Holly, 
member  Colorado  Lcgialature,  Mrs.  Ilenry  M.  Teller,  Mrs.  Francis  £.  Warren.  Mrs. 
Fmter,  from  Ibc  Nttioswl  Wonisn't  Ckrottan  Tcmperuec  UnioB,  Stmte  and  local  amoda' 
don  of  nriona  Idada. 
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feel  the  need  of  the  co-partnership  of  woman,  but  as  his  fatherhood 
>vas  developed  he  felt  his  inadequacy  and  the  necessity  of  the  ma- 
tcriial  clfiiieiit  by  liis  side.  Wfiman  sufFraq'c  is  in  hamiony  witb  the 
growth  of  the  idea  of  the  worlli  t-f  tbc  individual,  which  has  its  best 
expression  in  our  republic.  Our  nation  is  heir  of  all  the  struggles 
for  freedom  which  have  been  made.  .... 

The  Magna  Charta  belongs  to  us  as  much  as  docs  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  all  these  achievements  for  liberty  w  omen  have 
borne  their  share.  Not  only  have  they  inspired  men  but  the  record 
of  the  past  is  illumtned  with  the  story  of  their  own  brave  deeds. 
'Women  love  Hl)erfy  as  well  as  men  do.  The  love  of  liberty  is  the 
corollary  of  the  riq-ht  of  consent  to  government.  All  the  {)roqTess 
of  our  nation  has  been  along  the  Hne  of  extending  the  ap])lication  of 

this  basic  idea  

Woman  snffraqfe  is  in  harmony  with  the  evolution  in  the  status  of 
women.  They  always  have  done  their  share  in  the  development 
of  the  race.  There  always  has  been  a  "new  woman,"  some  one 
stepping"  out  in  advance  of  the  rest  and  gaining  a  ])lace  for  others  to 
stand  up>on  We  have  no  cause  to  blush  for  our  ances- 
tors. We  may  save  our  blushes  for  the  women  of  to-day  who  do 
not  live  up  to  their  privileges. 

Now  that  woman  has  made  such  advance  in  personal  and  property 
rights,  educational  and  industrial  opportunities,  to  deny  her  the  bal- 
lot is  to  force  her  to  occupy  a  much  more  degrading  position  than 
did  the  women  of  the  past.  We  think  the  savage  woman  degraded 
because  she  walks  behind  her  husband  bearing  the  burden  to  leave 
his  hands  free  for  the  weapon  which  is  his  sign  of  sovereignty; 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  woman  of  to-day  who  may  not  follow  her 
husband  and  brother  as  he  goes  forth  to  wield  the  weapcMi  of  civili- 
zation, the  ballot  ?  If  the  evolution  in  the  status  of  woman  does  not 
point  to  the  franchise  it  is  meaningless. 

Mrs.  Colby  was  followed  by  Miss  Julie  R.  Jenney,  a  member 
of  the  bar  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  a  thoughtful  address  on  Law 
and  the  Ballot.  She  showed  that  woman's  present  legal  rights 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  license,  and  therefore  revocable  at  the  will 
of  the  bodies  granting  them,  and  that  until  women  elect  the  law- 
makers they  can  not  be  entirely  sure  of  any  rights  whatever. 
Between  Daybreak  and  Sunrise  was  the  title  of  the  address  of 
Mrs.  May  Stocking  Knaggs  (Mich.),  who  pleaded  for  the  op- 
portunity of  complete  co-operation  between  men  and  women, 
declaring  that  "each  human  being  is  a  whole,  single  and  responsi- 
ble; each  human  unit  is  concerned  in  the  social  compact  which  is 
formed  to  protect  individual  and  mutual  rights." 

This  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Stetson  nn  this  national 
platform.    She  came  as  representative  of  tlie  Pacific  Coast 
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Woman's  Congress  and  California  Suffrage  Association.  The 
li'omans  Journal  said :  "Those  of  us  who  have  for  years  admired 
Mrs.  Stetson's  remarkably  bright  poems  were  delighted  to  meet 
her,  and  to  find  her  even  more  interesting  than  her  writings.  She 
is  still  a  3roung  woman,  tall,  lithe  and  graceful,  with  fine  dark 
eyes,  and  spirit  and  originality  flashing  from  her  at  every  turn  like 
light  from  a  diamond.  She  read  several  poems  to  the  convention, 
made  an  address  one  evening  and  preached  twice  on  Sunday;  and 
the  delegates  followed  her  around,  as  iron  filings  follow  a  magnet" 

Mrs.  Catharine  £.  Hirst,  president  of  the  Ladies  of  the  G.  A. 
R. ;  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  HoUister,  representing  the  Supreme  Hive 
Ladies  of  the  Maccabees;  Miss  Harriette  A.-  Keyser,  from  the 
Political  Study  Qub  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Rose  E.  Lumpkui,  pres- 
ident Virginia  King^s  Daughters,  were  presented  as  fraternal 
delegates.  Grace  Greenwood  and  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Buell  were 
introduced  to  the  convention. 

Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  spoke  for  the  Course  of  Study  in  Political 
Science,  wliich  bad  been  in  operation  only  five  months,  had  sold 
Bve  hundred  full  sets  of  books  and  reported  over  one  hundred 
clubs  fonned.  The  committee  on  credentials  rqiorted  158  dde- 
gates  present,  and  all  the  States  and  Territories  represented  ex- 
cept thirteen.  A  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  first  year's  work 
of  the  orq:anization  committee  was  presented  by  its  chairman, 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  which  closed  as  follows : 

Our  committee  arc  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to 
build  a  i^eat  ortjanization  based  upon  the  one  platf  orm  of  the  en- 
franchisement of  women.  With  harmony,  co-operation  and  deter- 
mination we  shall  yet  btiild  this  oi^anization,  of  such  numbers  and 
political  streiii^'th  that  tbrouqb  the  power  of  constituency  it  can  dic- 
tate at  least  one  plank  in  the  phuform  of  every  political  party,  and 
secure  an  amendment  from  any  Legislature  it  i)etitions.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  yet  have  its  auxiliaries  in  every  village  and  hamlet, 
township  and  school  district,  to  influence  majorities  when  the 
amendment  is  submitted.  More — we  believe  ere  many  years  its 
powers  will  be  so  subtle  and  widespread  that  it  can  besiege  die  con- 
servatism of  Congress  itself,  and  come  away  with  the  laurel  wreath 
of  victory. 

Nearly  $3,300  were  at  once  pledged  for  the  committee.  Miss 
Anthony  herself  agreeing  to  raise  $600  of  this  amount 

Mrs,  Chapman  Catt  presented  also  a  detailed  Plan  of  Work, 
which  included  Organization,  Qub  Work,  Letter  Writing,  Rais- 
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Ing  of  Money  and  Political  Work.  Of  the  last  she  said:  "The 
time  has  fully  come  when  we  should  carry  the  ral><a-<lub  of  our 
agitation  into  'the  political  Africa/  that  is  into  every  town  meet- 
ing of  every  township  of  every  county,  and  every  caucus  or  pri^ 
mary  meeting  of  every  ward  of  every  city  of  every  State.   .   .  . 
For  a  whole  half  century  we  have  held  special  suffrage  meetings, 
with  audiences  largely  of  women ;  that  is,  women  have  talked  to 
women.  We  must  now  carry  our  discussion  of  the  question  into 
all  of  the  different  political  party  gatherit^  for  it  is  only  there 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  voters  ever  go.  They  won't  come 
to  our  meetings,  so  we  must  carry  our  gospel  into  theirs.   It  will 
be  of  no  more  avail  in  the  futnK  tlian  it  has  been  in  the  past  to 
send  appeals  to  State  and  national  conventions,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  backed  by  petitions  from  a  vast  majority  of  the  voting 
constituents  of  their  members." 

With  the  thousand  dollars  which  had  been  put  into  Miss  An- 
thony's hands  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Southworth  of  Cleveland  the  pre- 
ceding" year,  national  headquarters  had  beeti  opened  in  Phila- 
delphia with  Mrs.  Rachel  l-'oster  Averj'.  corresponding-  secretary, 
in  charge.  Mrs.  Harriet  Tnvlor  Upton,  treasurer,  reported  total 
receipts  for  1895  to  be  $9,835,  with  a  balance  of  several  hundred 
dollars  in  the  treasury. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Saturday  evening  meeting  was  the 
address  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Burrill  Curtis,  daughter  of  George 
W  illiam  Curtis,  on  Universal  Suffrage.   She  said  in  part : 

T  find  many  people  in  my  native  Statr  of  Xew  York  who  are  lean- 
ing toward  a  limited  suffrage,  and  therefore  I  am  beginning  to  ask, 
"What  does  it  mean?  Is  democratic  government  impossible  after 
all?*'  For  a  government  in  order  to  be  democratic  must  be  founded 
on  the  suffrage?:  of  all  the  people,  not  a  part.  A  republic  may  exist 
hv  virtue  of  a  limited  suff  rage,  but  a  democracy  can  not,  and  a  dem- 
ocratic government  has  been  our  theoretical  ideal  from  the  first. 
Are  we  prepared,  after  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  own  our- 
selves defeated?  ....  Universal  siifTrage,  to  me,  means  the 
right  of  every  man  and  woman  who  is  mentally  able  to  do  so,  and 
wlio  has  not  forfeited  the  right  by  an  ill  use  of  it,  to  say  who  shall 
rule  them,  and  what  action  «iall  be  taken  by  those  rulers  upon  ques* 
ticns  of  moment  

Tiiis  l)rings  me  to  what  T  wish  to  say  about  those  who  desire  a 
limited  suffrage.  Who  are  they,  and  to  what  class  do  they  belong? 
For  the  most  part,  as  I  know  them,  they  are  men  of  pfOficrty,  who 
You  IV  Won.  Sot.— 17 
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belong*  to  the  educated  classes,  who  are  refined  and  cultivated,  and 
vrho  see  the  government  about  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
unintelligent  and  often  illitcraie  classes  who  are  voted  at  the  polls 
like  sheep.  Therefore  these  genikinen  weep  aloud  and  wail  and 
sa.y :  **U  we  had  a  limited  suff rag^e,  if  we  and  our  friends  had  the 
management  of  affairs,  how  much  better  things  would  be  I" 

On  not  misunderstand  me  here.  I  am  far  from  decryinq-  the 
benetits  of  education.  Nobody  believes  in  its  necessity  more  sin- 
cerely than  I  do.  In  fact  I  hold  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
educated  man  is  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  uneducated  one; 
but  the  troul>lc  is  that  other  thinprs  are  often  very  far  from  bcinq- 
equal  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  average  man,  educated  or 
not,  to  be  trusted  to  decide  with  entire  justice  between  himself  and 
another  person  when  their  interests  are  equally  involved  

The  intelligent  voter  in  a  democratic  community  can  not  abdicate 
his  responsibility  without  being  punished.  He  is  the  natural  leader, 
and  if  he  refuses  to  fulfil  his  duties  the  leadership  will  inevitably 
fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  unfitted  for  tlie  high  and  holy 
task — and  who  is  to  blame  ^  Tt  is  tlie  educated  men,  the  profes- 
sional men,  the  men  of  wealth  and  culture,  who  are  themselves  re- 
sponsible when  things  go  wrong;  and  the  refusal  to  acknowledge 
their  responsibility  will  not  release  them  from  it  

The  principle  of  universal  suffrac;c,  like  every  other  liigh  ideal, 
will  not  stand  alone.  It  carries  duties  witli  it,  duties  whicli  are  im- 
perative and  whidi  to  shirk  is  filching  benefits  without  rendering  an 
equivalent.  How  dare  a  man  plead  his  private  ease  or  comfoit  as 
an  excttse  for  neglecting  his  public  duties?  How  dare  the  remon- 
strating women  of  Massachusetts  declare  that  they  fear  the  loss  of 
privileges,  one  of  which  is  the  immunity  from  punishment  for  a 
misdemeanor  committed  in  the  husband's  presence  ?  "When  I  was  a 
child.  1  spake  as  a  child.  I  thought  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a 
child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  diildisli  things." 

Througrhout  history  all  women  and  many  men  have  been  forced, 
so  far  as  f^ovemment  has  been  concerned,  to  speak,  think  and  under- 
stand as  children.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  askinc:  that  the 
people,  as  a  whole  body,  shall  rise  to  their  full  stature  and  put  away- 
childish  things. 

The  sermon  on  Sunday  afternoon  was  given  by  Mrs.  Stetson 
from  the  topic  which  was  to  have  l)een  considered  by  the  Rev. 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  The  Spiritual  Significance  of  Democracy 
and  Woman's  Relation  to  It.  She  si^oke  without  notes  and  illus- 
trated the  central  thought  liiat  love  grows  where  ]ie>.ip]e  arc 
brought  together,  and  that  they  are  brought  together  more  in  a 
democracy  than  in  any  other  mode  of  living.  "Women  have  ad- 
vanced less  rapidly  than  men  because  they  have  always  been  more 
Isolated.  They  have  been  brought  into  relation  with  theiF  ovm 
families  only.  It  is  men  who  have  held  the  inter-human  relation. 
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«...  Everything  came  out  of  the  home ;  but  because  you 
began  m  a  cradle  is  no  reason  why  you  should  alwa3rs  stay  there. 

Because  charity  begins  at  home  is  no  reason  why  it  should  stop 
there,  and  because  woman's  first  place  is  at  home  is  no  reason  why 
her  last  and  only  place  should  he  there.  Civilization  has  been 
held  back  because  so  many  men  have  inherited  the  innitatioiis  of 
the  female  sex.  You  ean  not  raise  public-spirited  njen  from  pri- 
vate-spirited mothers,  but  only  from  mothers  who  have  been  citi- 
zens in  spite  of  their  disfranchisement.  In  holding  back  the 
mothers  of  the  race,  you  are  keeping  back  the  race." 

At  the  memorial  services  loving  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
friends  of  woman  suffrage  who  had  passed  away  during  the  year. 
Among  these  were  ex-Secrelaiy  of  the  i'lcasuiy  Hugh  McCul- 
loch,  ex~(juveruor  Oliver  Ames  (Mass.),  Dr.  James  C.  Jackson 
of  Dansville  (N.Y.),  Dr.  Abram  W.  Lozier  of  New  York  City, 
Thomas  Davis,  Sarah  Wilbur  of  Rhode  Island,  Marian  Skidmore 
of  Lily  Dale,  N.  Y.,  and  Amelia  E.  H.  Doyott  of  Madison,  Wis., 
who  left  $1,000  to  the  National  Association. 

Henry  B.  Blackwell  spoke  of  Theodore  D.  Weld,  the  great 
abolitionist,  leader  of  the  movement  to  found  Oberlin,  the  first 
co-educational  college,  and  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  equal 
rights  for  women.  He  told  also  of  Frederick  Douglass,  whose 
last  act  was  to  bear  his  testimony  in  fayor  of  suffrage  for  women 
at  the  Woman's  Council  in  Washington  on  the  very  day  of  his 
deatli.  Mrs.  Avery  gave  a  tender  eulogy  o£  Theodore  Lovett 
Sewall  of  Indianapolis,  his  brilliancy  as  a  conversationalist,  his 
charm  as  a  host,  his  loyalty  as  a  friend,  his  beautiful  devotion  to 
his  wife,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  and  his  lifelong  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  woman. 

The  loss  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick  came  with  crushing 
force,  as  her  services  to  the  association  were  invaluable.  To  her 
most  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  speaking  a  word  in  her  memory,  and  in  broken  sen- 
tences she  said :  "I  never  knew  such  earnest  purpose  and  conse- 
cration or  such  a  fund  of  knowledge  in  any  one  as  Mrs.  Dietrick 
possessed.  She  never  stopped  thinking  because  she  had  reached 
the  furthest  point  to  which  some  one  else  had  thought  She  was 
the  best  antagonist  I  ever  saw ;  I  never  knew  any  one  who  could 
differ  so  intensely,  and  yet  be  so  perfectly  calm  and  good-tem- 
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pered.  What  she  was  as  ri  friend  no  one  can  tell.  Her  death  is 
a  great  loss  to  our  press  work.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  wrote  so 
many  articles  in  the  same  length  of  time.  This  was  especially 
the  case  last  summer.  It  seemed  a?,  u  had  a  premonition  that 
her  lite  would  soon  end,  for  she  sat  at  her  desk  writing  hour  after 
hour.  I  believe  it  shortened  her  life.  She  had  just  finished  ri 
book — Women  in  the  Early  Christian  Ministry — and  she  left 
many  other  manuscripts.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  rich,  ripe 
thought  of  this  woman  should  not  be  preserved.  Her  funeral 
was  like  her  life,  without  show  or  display.  No  one  oat«de  the 
family  was  present  except  myself.  No  eulogy  was  uttered  there  ; 
she  would  not  have  wanted  it.  Tennyson's  last  poem,  Crossitig^ 
the  Bar,  was  recited  by  her  brother-in-law,  the  Rev,  J.  W.  Hamil- 
ton.*"  Miss  Shaw  ended  her  remarks  by  reciting  this  poem. 

Miss  Anthony,  who  was  to  close  the  exercises^  was  too  much 
affected  to  speak  and  motioned  that  the  audience  was  dismissed, 
but  no  one  stirred.  At  length  she  said:  "There  are  very  few 
human  beings  who  have  the  courage  to  utter  to  the  fullest  their 
honest  convictions — Mrs.  Dietrick  was  one  of  these  few.  She 
would  follow  truth  wherever  it  led,  and  she  would  follow  no  other 
leader.  Like  Lucretia  Mott,  she  took  'truth  for  authority,  not 
authority  for  truth.*  Miss  Anthony  spoke  also  of  the  "less- 
known  women" :  "Adeline  Thomson,  a  most  remarkable  char- 
acter, was  a  sister  to  J.  Kd.q-ar  Thomson,  first  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad.  She  lived  to  be  eighty,  and  lor  years 
she  stood  there  in  Philadelphia,  a  monument  of  the  past.  Her 
house  was  my  home  when  in  that  city  for  thirty  years.  We  have 
al^o  lost  in  Julia  \\  ilbur  of  the  District  a  most  useful  woman, 
and  one  who  was  faithful  to  the  end.  This  is  the  first  convention 
for  twenty-eight  years  at  which  she  has  not  been  present  with  us. 
We  sliould  all  try  to  live  so  as  to  make  peo])le  feel  that  there  is 
a  vacancy  when  we  go;  but.  dear  fricnd.s,  do  not  let  there  be  a 
vacancy  lons^.  Our  battle  has  just  reached  the  place  where  it  can 
win,  and  if  we  do  our  work  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  it  will  soon  be  over." 

There  was  special  rejoicing  at  this  convention  over  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  as  a  State  with  full  suffrage  for  women*  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Cannon  and  Representative  and  Mrs.  C.  K 

*  N«ir  BiAap  la  the  Method  Episcopal  CbdrdL 
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Allen  of  Utah  were  on  the  platform.  In  her  address  of  welcome 
Miss  Shaw  said: 

Every  star  added  to  that  blue  field  makes  for  the  advaniacre  of 
every  human  being.  We  are  just  beginning  to  kam  that  we  are  all 
children  of  one  Father  and  members  of  one  family ;  and  when  one 
member  suffers  or  is  benefited,  all  the  members  suffer  or  rejoice. 
So  when  Utah  comes  into  the  Union  with  every  one  free,  it  is  not 
only  that  State  which  is  benefited,  but  we  and  all  the  world.  As  the 
stars  at  nigfht  come  out  one  by  one,  so  will  they  come  out  one  by  one 
on  our  flag,  till  the  whole  blue  field  is  a  blaze  of  glory. 

We  expected  it  of  the  men  of  Utah.  No  man  there  could  have 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  mother  and  heard  her  tell  of  all  that  the 
pioneers  endured,  and  then  have  refused  to  grant  her  the  same  right 
of  liberty  he  wanted  for  himself,  without  being  unworthy  of  such  a 
mother.  They  are  the  crown  of  our  Union,  those  three  States  on 
the  crest  of  the  Rockies,  above  all  the  others.  In  the  name  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  we  extend  our 
welcome,  our  thanks  and  our  congratulations  to  Utah,  as  one  of  the 
three  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  woman  who  loves  liberty  in  these 
United  States. 

Senator  Cannon  said  in  response:  Only  one 

serious  qtiestion  came  before  otir  constitutional  convention,  and 
that  was  whether  the  adoption  of  woman  suffrage  would  lunder 

the  admission  of  our  Territory  as  a  State  But  our 

women  had  furnished  courage,  patience  and  heroism  to  our  men, 
and  so  we  said:  Utah  shall  take  another  forty-nine  years  of 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  as  a  Territory  before  coming  in  as 
a  State  without  her  women.*  My  mother  wandered  there  for 
twelve  years.  Women  trailed  bleeding  feet  and  lived  on  roots 
that  those  of  to-day  might  reap  bounteous  harvests.  Utah  gave 
women  the  suffrag^e  while  still  a  Territory.  Congress,  in  its  not 
quite  inhmte  wisdom,  took  it  away  after  they  had  exercised  it 
intelligently  for  seventeen  years ;  but  the  first  chance  that  the  men 
of  Utah  had  they  gave  it  back." 

Representative  Allen  was  called  on  by  Miss  Anthony  to  "tell 
us  how  nice  it  seems  to  feel  that  your  wife  is  as  good  as  you  are/' 
and  said  in  part :  "Perhaps  you  have  read  what  the  real  estate 
agents  say  about  Utah — ^how  they  praise  her  sun  and  soil,  her 
mountains  and  streams,  and  her  precious  metals.  They  tell 
you  that  she  is  filled  with  the  ba.sis  of  all  material  prosperity, 
with  gold,  silver,  lead  and  iron:  but  qrcatncss  can  not  come  fmm 
material  resources  alone — ^it  must  come  from  the  people  who  till 
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and  delve.  Utah  is  great  because  her  people  are  great.  W'hert 
she  has  centuries  behind  her  she  will  make  a  splendid  show  ingf 
because  she  has  started  right  She  has  given  to  that  part  of  the 
people  who  instinctively  know  what  is  right*  the  power  to  influ- 
ence the  body  politic  ....  This  movement  is  destined 
to  go  on  until  it  reaches  ever}'  State  in  the  I'^nioii." 

Mrs.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Buyer  told  of  the  heroic  efforts 
the  women  had  made  for  themselves;  and  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Rich- 
ards, vice-pre.sident  of  the  Territorial  suffrage  association,  de- 
scribed in  a  £;:raphic  manner  the  systematic  and  persistent  work 
of  this  org^anization.  The  tribute  to  its  president,  Mrs.  Kmmeline 
B.  Wells,  whose  influence  had  been  paramount  in  securing  the 
franchise  for  the  women  of  Utah,  was  heartily  applauded  and  a 
teleg^rani  of  congratulation  was  sent  to  her.* 

The  address  of  Mr?.  Ella  Knowles  Haskell,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General of  Montana,  on  The  Environments  of  Woman  as 
Related  to  her  Progress,  attracted  much  attention.  She  had  been 
the  Populist  candidate  for  Attorney-General  and  made  a  strong 
canvass  but  went  down  to  defeat  with  the  rest  of  her  party. 
Soon  afterward  she  married  her  competitor,  who  appointed  her 
his  assistant.  She  reviewed  the  laws  of  past  ages,  showing  how 
impossible  it  was  then  for  women  to  rise  above  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  them,  and  pointed  out  the  wonderful  progress  they 
had  made  as  soon  as  even  partial  freedom  had  been  granted. 

Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Young  (S.  C),  taking  as  a  subject  The  Stm- 
flower  Bloom  of  Woman's  Equality,  gave  an  address  which  in 
its  quaint  speech,  dialect  stories  and  attractive  provincialisms 
captivated  the  audience. 

The  convention  received  an  invitation  frcmi  Mrs.  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean for  Monday  afternoon  to  meet  Mrs.  Uljrsses  S.  Grant  on 
her  seventieth  birthday.  The  ladies  were  welcomed  by  their  hos- 
tess and  Mrs.  Nellie  Grant  Sartoris,  while  Miss  Anthony,  who 
had  attende<l  the  luncheon  which  preceded  the  reception,  presented 
the  ladies  to  Mrs.  Grant. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  corresponding  secretary,  devoted  a 

*  Gcorite  W.  Catt  presented  a  sifrnificant  paper  showins  that  the  victory  of  Utah  w  iS 
atmMt  wholly  doc  to  the  cxccttcnt  organisation  of  the  rail rage  forces,  n  with  a  papula- 
tion of  9e6wooo  it  had  over  f  ,000  active  worken  for  the  fraiwhiie.  If  the  aame  proportion 
cxisicd  in  otiior  St:«ics  notliinK  cmiU\  prevent  tlie  success  of  the  iDOvenient  t»  dtfranchise 
wonicu.    Thia  report  was  printed  by  the  association  as  a  leaflet. 
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portion  of  her  report  to  an  account  o£  the  visit  made  by  the  dele- 
gates oi  the  association  in  resix>nse  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Congresses  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  Oct.  17, 
1895.  The  principal  address  on  that  occasion  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Gardiner. 

This  convention  was  long"  remembered  on  account  of  the  vig- 
orous contest  over  what  was  known  as  the  Bible  Resolution.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Staiitoii  recently  had  issued  a  commentary  on  the 
passages  of  Scripture  referring  to  women,  which  she  called  "The 
Woman's  Bible."  Although  this  was  done  in  her  individual  ca- 
pacity, yet  some  of  the  members  claimed  that,  as  she  was  honor- 
ary president  of  the  National  Association,  this  body  was  held  by 
the  public  as  partly  responsible  for  it  and  it  injured  their  work 
for  suffrage.  A  resolution  was  brought  in  by  the  committee 
declaring:  "This  association  is  non-sectarian,  being  composed 
of  persons  of  all  shades  of  religious  opinion,  and  has  no  official 
connection  with  the  so-called  *  Woman's  Bible'  or  any  theolog- 
ical publication." 

The  debate  was  long  and  animated,  but  although  there  was 
intense  feeling  it  was  conducted  in  perfectly  temperate  and  re- 
spectful language.  Those  participating  were  Rachel  Foster 
Avery,  Katie  R.  Addison,  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell,  Carrie  Giapman  Catt,  Annie  L.  Diggs,  Laura  M. 
Johns,  Helen  Morris  Lewis,  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Frances  A. 
Williamson  and  Elizabeth  U.  Vates  speaking  for  the  resolution; 
Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  Clara  B.  Colby,  Cornelia  H.  Cary,  Lavina 
A.  Hatch,  Harriette  A.  Keyser,  J.  B.  Merwin,  Caroline  Hallo- 
well  Miller,  Althea  B.  Stryker,  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  Mary 
Bentley  Thomas  and  Victoria  C.  Whitney  speaking  against  it. 

Miss  Anthony  was  thoroughly  aroused  and,  leaving  the  chair, 
spoke  against  the  resolution  as  follows: 

The  one  distinct  feature  of  our  association  has  been  the  right  of 
individual  opinion  for  every  member.  We  have  been  beset  at  eadt 
step  with  the  cry  that  somebody  was  injuring  the  cause  by  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiments  which  differed  from  those  held  by  the  ma- 
jority. The  religious  persecution  of  the  ages  has  been  carried  on 
under  what  was  claimed  to  be  the  command  (jf  God.  I  distrust 
those  peoj)lc  wlio  know  so  well  what  God  wants  tliem  to  do,  because 
I  notice  it  always  coincides  witli  their  own  desires.  All  the  way 
along  the  history  of  our  movement  there  has  been  this  same  contest 
on  account  of  religious  theories.  Forty  years  ago  one  of  our  noblest 
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men  said  to  me:  "You  would  better  never  hold  another  convention 
than  allow  Ernestine  L.  Rose  on  your  platform ;"  because  Uiat  elo- 
quent woman,  who  ever  stood  for  justice  and  freedom,  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Did  we  banish  Mrs. 
Rose  ?    No,  indeed  ! 

Every  new  generation  of  converts  threshes  over  the  same  old 
straw.  The  point  is  whether  you  will  sit  in  judgment  on  one  who 
uestions  the  divine  inspiration  of  certain  passages  in  the  Bible 
erogatory  to  women.  If  Mrs.  Stanton  liad  written  approvinq-ly  of 
these  passages  you  would  not  have  brought  in  this  resolution  for 
fear  the  cause  might  be  injured  among  the  Hberals  in  religion.  In 
other  words,  if  she  had  written  your  views,  you  would  not  have  con- 
sidered a  resolution  necessary.  To  pass  this  ont  is  to  set  back  the 
hands  on  the  dial  of  reform. 

What  you  should  say  to  outsiders  is  that  a  Christian  has  neither 
more  nor  less  rights  in  our  association  than  an  atheist.  When  our 
platform  becomes  too  narrow  for  people  of  all  creeds  and  of  no 
creeds,  I  myself  can  not  stand  upon  it.  Many  things  have  been  said 
and  done  by  our  orthodox  friends  Which  I  have  felt  to  be  extremely 
harmful  to  our  cause ;  but  I  should  no  more  consent  to  a  resolution 
denouncing  them  than  I  shall  con.sent  to  this:  V/ho  is  to  draw  tlie 
line?  Who  can  tell  now  whether  these  commentaries  may  not  prove 
a  great  help  to  woman's  emancipation  from  old  superstitions  which 
have  barred  its  way  ? 

Lucreiia  Mott  at  first  tlioupfht  Mrs.  Stanton  had  injured  the  cati<;e 
of  all  woman's  other  rights  by  insisting  upon  the  demand  lor  suf- 
frage, but  she  had  sense  enough  not  to  bring  in  a  resolution  against 
it.  In  i860  when  Mrs.  Stantcm  made  a  speech  before  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  favor  of  a  bill  making  drunkenness  a  qjound  for 
divorce,  there  was  a  general  cry  among  the  friends  tliat  she  had 
killed  the  woman's  cause.  I  shall  be  pained  beyond  expression  if 
the  delegates  here  arc  so  narrow  and  illiberal  as  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution. You  would  better  not  bct^in  resolving  against  inrHvidual 
action  or  you  will  find  no  limit.  Tliis  year  it  is  Mrs.  Stanton ;  ne.xt 
year  it  may  be  I  or  one  of  yourselves  who  will  be  the  victim. 

If  we  do  not  inspire  in  women  a  broad  and  catholic  spirit,  they 
will  fail,  when  enfranchi«ed.  to  constitute  that  power  for  better 
government  which  we  have  always  claimed  for  them.  Ten  wcHnen 
educated  into  the  practice  of  liberal  principles  would  be  a  stronger 
force  than  10,000  organized  on  a  platform  of  intolerance  and  big- 
otry. I  pray  you  vote  for  reliq-ious  liliertv.  withotu  censorshi]')  or 
inquisition.  This  resolution  adopted  will  be  a  vote  of  cen.sure  upon 
a  wcmian  who  is  without  a  peer  in  intellectual  and  statesmanlike 
ability;  one  who  has  stood  for  half  a  century  the  acknowledged 
k-ader  of  progressive  thought  and  demand  in  regard  to  all  matters 
pcrtainin^'^  to  the  aWolute  freedom  of  women. 

Notwithstnn ding  this  eloquent  nppeal  the  original  resolution 

was  adopted  by  53  yeas.  41  nays.* 

*  F«M.*  lUchcl  Foster  Avery,  Kstie  R.  Addiaon,  Locjr  £.  Anthony.  Muy  O.  Arnold, 
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At  the  request  of  about  thirty  of  the  delegates,  mostly  from  the 
far  Western  States,  Miss  Anthony  sent  a  message  to  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land asking  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  call  upon  her,  and  she 
received  them  with  much  courtesy. 

The  association  decided  to  help  California  and  Idaho  in  what- 
ever manner  was  desired  in  their  approaching  campaigns  for  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment.  Invitations  for  holding  the  na- 
tional convention  were  received  from  Sprmgfield,  111. ;  Denver, 
Col. ;  Cincinnati,  O. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Portland,  Ore. ;  Charleston, 
S.  C.  It  was  voted  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  business  committee, 
who  later  accepted  an  invitation  from  Des  Moiiies,  la.,  as  the  suf- 
frage societies  of  that  State  were  organizing  to  secure  an  amend- 
ment from  the  Legislature. 

At  the  last  meeting,  on  Tuesday  evening,  c\  ery  inch  of  space 
was  occupied  and  people  were  clinging  to  the  wiuiiuw  sills.  Miss 
Anthony  stated  that  since  Frederick  Douglass  was  no  longer 
among  them  as  he  had  been  for  so  many  years,  his  grandson, 
Joseph  Douglass,  who  was  an  accomplished  violinist,  would  give 
two  selections  in  his  memory. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  (N.  Y.),  spoke  on  Presidential  Can- 
didates and  the  Interests  of  Women,  outlining  the  attitude  of  the 
various  nominees  and  parties.  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  (N.  Y.) 
discussed  Our  Unconscious  Allies,  the  Remonstrants,  illustrating 
from  her  experience  as  organizer  how  their  efforts  really  help 
the  cause  they  try  to  hinder.    Mrs.  Emma  Smith  DeVoe  (Ills.), 

Lucretia  L.  Blankenburg,  Caroline  Brown  Ptie!l,  Sallie  Clay  Bennett,  Henry  B.  Blackwell, 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Emnva  E.  Bower,  Jentiie  Broderick,  Jessie  J.  Cassidy,  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  Mariana  W.  Chapman,  Mary  N.  Chase,  Laura  Clay,  IClizabctli  B.  Dodge.  Annie 
L.  Diggs,  Matilda  K.  CcrriKn--.  Taroline  Gibboii'^,  Joliii  T.  IluRhea.  Mary  Louise  naw-i>rth, 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hubbard,  Mary  N.  Hubbard,  Mary  G.  ilay,  Mary  D.  Husscy,  Hctly  Y. 
HsUowell,  Laura  M.  Johns,  May  Stocking  Knaggs,  Helen  Morrb  Lewifl«  Mary  Elizabetii 
Milligan,  Reberca  T.  Miller,  Je<<5t>  G.  Manlcy,  Alice  M.  A.  Picklcr,  Florence  M.  T'ost, 
Florence  Post,  the  Rev.  G.  Simmons,  Anna  R.  Simmons,  Alice  Clinton  Smith,  Sarah  H. 
Sawyer,  AmasthM  SMpp,  Urs.  M.  R.  Stodcwell,  Uary  Clarke  Smitlit  D.  Viola  Smifh, 
Anna  H.  Shaw,  Sarah  Vail  Tliompson.  Harriet  Taylor  L'pton.  Laura  II.  Van  Cisc,  Fratices 
A.  Williamson,  Mary  J.  Williamson,  Eliza  R.  Whiting,  Elizabeth  A.  Willard,  Elizabeth 
Upham  Yates. — 53. 

Xiiys:  ?u«an  B.  Anthony,  Mary  S.  Anthony,  S.  Augusta  Armstrong,  Flizahcth  D. 
Bacoo,  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  Elisan  Brown,  Annie  Caldwell  Boyd,  Cornelia  H.  Gary, 
Clara  Bewidc  C6lby,  Dr.  Cora  Smith  Eaton,  Caroline  McCuUoagb  Everhard,  Dr.  M.  Vlr* 
ginia  Glauner,  Mary  K.  Gilmer,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Hughes,  Lavina  A.  Hatch,  Emily  Howland, 
Isabel  Howland.  Julie  R.  Jenney,  Harriettc  A.  Kcyscr,  Jean  Lockwuod,  Orra  Langhome, 
Mary  E.  Moore.  J.  B.  Merwin.  Harriet  May  Mills,  Mrs,  M.  J.  McMillan,  Julia  B.  Nelson, 
Adda  G.  Quigley,  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  Althca  B.  Strykcr,  Mary  B.  Sackctt,  Harriet 
Brown  Stanton,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Southard,  Ellen  Powel!  Thompson,  Helen  Rand  Tindall, 
Mary  Bentley  Thomas,  Martha  S.  Townscnd,  Mary  W'ood,  V^ictoria  Conkling  WbitQey*  * 
Mary  B.  Wiekcrsliain»  Mrs.  George  K.  Wheat,  Virginia  D.  Yottng.— 41. 
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in  demonstrating  that  The  Liberty  of  the  Mother  means  the 
Liberty  of  the  Race,  showed  the  need  of  truer  companionship 
between  man  and  woman  and  that  the  poHtical  disabilities  of  wo- 
men  affect  all  humanity.  This  was  further  illustrated  by  Mrs*, 
Annie  L.  Biggs  (Kas.)  wider  the  topic  Women  as  Legislators* 
She  said  in  part: 

You  have  before  you  a  great  problem  as  to  whether  republican 

government  itself  is  to  be  successful  at  this  time,  and  statesmen  to 
save  their  souls  can  not  tell  what  will  be  the  outcome.  We  believe 
that  women  have  in  their  possession  what  is  needed  to  make  it  a 
success — those  things  upon  which  are  built  the  home  life  and  the 
ethical  life  of  tlie  nation.  We  cnn  supply  what  is  lacking?,  not  be- 
cause wcwnen  are  better  than  men,  but  because  they  are  other  than 
men ;  because  they  have  a  supplementary  part,  and  it  is  their  mis- 
sion to  guard  most  sacredly  and  closely  those  things  which  protect 
the  home  life.  Because  of  their  womanhood,  becrwse  of  tlicir 
divine  function  of  motherhood,  women  must  always  be  most  closely 
ooncemed  with  the  matters  that  pertain  to  the  home.  It  belongs  to 
man,  with  his  strong  right  arm,  to  pioneer  the  way,  and  then  woman 
comes  along  to  help  him  build  the  enduring  foundation  upon  which 
everything  rests. 

Miss  Shaw»  in  a  short,  good-naturedly  sarcastic  speech  on  The 

Bulwarks  of  the  Constitution,  showed  the  illogical  position  of 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  in  declaiming  grand  sentiments  in 
favor  of  universal  suffrage  and  then  protesting  against  bavins' 
them  applied  to  women.  The  last  nutnber  on  the  program  was 
The  Ballot  as  an  Improver  of  Motlierhood,  by  Mrs,  Stetson.  It 
was  an  address  of  wonderful  power  which  thrilled  the  audience. 
Among  other  original  statements  were  these : 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  suju-rior  moral  sense  of  woman.  It 

is  superior  in  spots  but  not  as  a  whole  Here  is  an  im- 
aginary case  which  will  show  how  undeveloped  in  some  respects 
woman's  moral  sense  still  is:  Suppose  a  train  was  coming  with  a 
children's  picnic  on  board — ^thrce  hundred  merry,  laughing  children. 
Suppose  }"nn  saw  this  train  was  about  to  go  through  an  open  su  iteb 
and  over  an  embankment,  and  your  own  child  was  playing  on  the 
track  in  front  of  it.  You  could  turn  the  switch  and  save  the  train, 
or  save  your  own  child  by  pulling  it  off  t  nc  track,  but  there  was  not 
time  to  do  both.  Which  would  yoti  do'  I  have  put  that  que«;tion 
to  hundreds  of  wwncn.  I  never  have  found  one  but  said  she  woidd 
save  lier  own  child,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  but  claimed  this  would 
be  absolutely  right.  The  maternal  instinct  is  stronger  in  the  hearts 
of  most  women  thin  nny  ni'  ral  <;rn<r.  .... 

What  is  tlie  suffrage  going  to  do  for  motherhood  ?    Women  enter 
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upon  this  ^catcst  function  of  life  without  any  prq)aration,  and 
their  mothers  permit  them  to  do  it  because  they  do  not  recosrnize 
motherhood  as  a  business.  We  do  not  let  a  man  practice  as  a  doctor 
or  a  druggist,  or  do  anything  else  whicii  involves  issues  of  life  and 
dcatih,  withcmt  training  and  certificates ;  but  the  life  and  death  of  the 
whole  human  race  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  utterly  untrained 
young  girls.  The  suffrage  draws  the  woman  out  of  her  purely 
personal  relations  and  puts  her  in  relations  with  her  kind,  and  it 
])roadens  her  intelligence.  I  am  not  disparag-ing-  the  noble  devotion 
of  our  present  mothers — I  know  how  they  struc:q:lt  and  toil — hut 
when  that  tremendous  force  of  mother  love  is  made  intelligent,  fifty 
per  cent,  of  our  children  will  not  die  before  they  are  five  years  old, 
and  those  that  grow  up  will  be  better  men  and  women.  A  woman 
will  no  longer  be  attached  solely  to  one  little  group,  but  will  be  also 
a  member  of  the  community.  She  will  not  nej^lect  her  own  on  that 
account,  but  will  be  better  to  them  and  of  more  worth  as  a  mother. 

Mrs,  Stetson  closed  with  her  own  fine  poem,  Mother  to  Child. 

The  ttsual  congressional  hearings  were  held  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, January  28.*  The  speakers  were  presented  by  Miss  Shaw, 
who  made  a  very  strong  closinc^:  arc^mient.  At  its  conclusion 
Senator  Peffer  amiounced  his  thorough  belief  in  woman  suffrage, 
and  Senator  Hoar  planted  himself  still  more  firmly  in  the  favor- 
able position  he  always  had  maintained.! 

Miss  Anthony  led  the  host  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  opened  with  the  statement  that  the  women  had 
been  coming  here  asking  for  justice  for  nearly  thirty  years.  She 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  status  of  the  question  before  Congress 
and  then  presented  her  speakers,  each  occupying  the  exact  limit 
of  time  allotted  and  each  taking  up  a  different  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion.t    Miss  Anthony  called  on  Representative  John  F.  Shaf- 

•  The  Senate  Committee  on  \\'r>Tnan  Suffrage — Senators  Wilkinson  CaTl,  Tames  Z. 
George,  George  F,  Hoar.  Matthew  S.  Quay  and  William  A.  Peffer — were  addressed  by 
Elisabeth  D.  Bacon  (Conn.).  Sallie  Clay  Batnett  (Ky.).  Lillie  Deveretnc  Blake  (N.  Y.>, 
Lucretia  L.  Blankcnburg  (Pcnn.).  Mnri.ma  W.  Chnpnan  fN.  Y."),  Mary  N.  Chase  (Vt.), 
Dr.  Mary  D.  Huasey  (N.  J.>,  Mrs.  Frank  Hubbard  (Ills.).  Lavina  A.  Hatch  (Masa.),  May 
Stodrififf  KnasBS  (Midi.),  Helen  Horria  Lewis  <N.  C),  Orra  Langhome  (Va.>,  Mary 
Elizabeth  MilliKan  (Del.).  Carolmc  Hallow.  11  Miller  (Md.),  Julia  B.  Nelson  rMinn  ), 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Southard  (Ok.),  Ellen  Powell  Tbompaon  (D.  C),  Victoria  Conkling  Whitney 
(Mo.>.  Virgink  D.  Youaf  (S.  C). 

t  On  April  «3  Senator  Call  Babmltled  the  Bill  for  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  wiihont  ree> 

ommcndation;  and  for  htmsclf  and  Senator  GcorRc  the  same  old  adverse  report  whicli  had 
begun  to  do  duty  in  1882,  and  which,  he  said,  expressed  their  views.  It  will  be  found  ia 
tfw  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  VoL  III,  p.  esy.  Senator  Quay  evidentiy  allo^red  him^ 
•elf  to  be  counted  in  the  opposition. 

t  Tlie  member*  of  ihr  rommittoe  present  were  Representatives  David  B.  Henderson 
(chairman).  Broderick,  Updcgratt.  Gillctt  (Mass.),  Baker  <N.  II.),  Burton  (Mo.).  Brown, 
Culberson,  Boatner.  Washington,  Terry  and  De  Armond.  Absent:  Ray,  Connolly* 
Bailey,  Strong  and  Lewis.   The  speakers  were:   Mrs.  L.  C.  Hughes  (Aria.),  Charlotte 
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roth  of  Colorado,  who  was  among  the  listeners,  to  say  somethingr 
in  regard  to  the  es^riment  in  his  State.  He  spoke  in  unquali- 
fied approval,  saying:  "In  the  election  of  1894  a  greater  per 
cent,  of  women  voted  than  men,  and  instead  of  their  being  con- 
taminated by  ativ  influence  of  a  bad  nature  at  tlie  polls,  the  effect 
has  been  that  there  are  no  loafers,  there  are  no  chnnikards,  there 
are  no  persmis  of  (|ue.stionable  character  standing  around  the 
polls.  One  of  the  practical  ctTects  of  woman  suffrage  will  be  to 
inject  into  politics  an  element  that  is  independent  and  does  not 
have  to  keep  a  consistent  recrjrd  with  the  party.  We  find  that 
the  ladies  of  Colorado  do  nf)t  care  whether  they  vote  for  one 
ticket  or  the  other,  but  they  vote  for  the  men  they  think  the  most 
deserving.  Consequently  if  a  man  is  nominated  who  has  a  ques- 
tional>Ie  record  invariably  tliev  will  strike  the  ])arty  that  does  it. 
That  tendency,  I  care  not  where  it  may  exist,  must  l)e  for  good." 

Miss  Anthony  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  that  the  commit- 
tee would  report  in  favor  of  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, thus  enabling  the  women  to  carry  their  case  to  the  Leg- 
islatures of  the  different  States  instead  of  to  the  masses  of  voters. 
She  then  submitted  for  publication  and  distribution  the  address 
of  Mrs.  Stanton,  which  said  in  part : 

There  is  not  a  principle  of  our  Government,  not  an  article  or  sec- 
tion of  our  Constitution,  from  the  preamble  to  the  last  amendment, 

which  we  have  not  elucidated  and  applied  to  woman  suffrage  before 
the  various  committees  in  able  arcfumcnts  that  have  never  been  an-, 
bwered.  Our  failure  to  secure  justice  thus  far  has  not  been  due  to 
any  lack  of  character  or  ability  in  oar  advocates  or  of  strength  in 
their  propositions,  but  to  the  popular  prejudices  against  woman's 
emancipation.  Eloquent,  logical  arguments  on  any  question.  tb(nii;h 
based  on  justice,  science,  morals  and  religion,  arc  all  as  light  as  air  in 
the  balance  with  old  theories,  creeds,  codes  and  customs. 

Could  wc  re-iurrect  from  tbc  archives  of  this  Capitol  all  the  peti- 
tions anfl  speeches  iircsenlcd  here  by  vronicn  for  human  freedom 
diu"ing  this  century,  they  would  reach  al>ove  this  dome  and  make  a 
more  fittingf  pedestal  for  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  than  the  crownings 
point  of  an  cdifirc'  lienentb  which  tbe  mother  of  the  race  has  sn  long 
pleaded  in  vain  for  her  natural  ritrht  of  sclf-crnvernment — a  ri^bt 
her  sons  should  have  secured  to  her  long  ago  of  their  own  free  will 
by  statutes  carved  indelibly  on  the  comer-stones  of  the  Republic. 

Perkins  Stetson  (Cal.).  Annie  L.  Digga.  Katie  R.  Addison  (Kan.),  Elisabeth 
ham  Vatea  (Me.).  Henry  B.  Blackwell  (Mas§.),  Harriet  P.  Sandera  (Mont.).  Clan  B. 
Colby  (NpTi  ).  Frances  A.  Williunson  (Nev.).  Dr.  Cor«  SmHIl  Eaton  (N.  D.>,  C:kralia« 
Mil  F.vcrhard  <0.).  AniM  R.  Simmons  (S.  D.).  Entilr  S.  Rkhards  (Utah).  J«aii* 

G.  Manley  (VV.  Va.). 
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As  arguments  have  thus  far  proved  unavailing,  may  not  appeals 
to  your  teeUngs,  to  your  moral  sense,  find  the  response  so  long  with- 
held by  your  reason?  Allow  mc.  honorable  j^cntlcnien,  to  paint  yon 
a  picture  and  brin.e;-  within  the  compass  of  your  vision  at  once  the 
comparative  position  of  two  classes  of  citizens:  The  central  object 
is  a  ballot  box  guarded  by  three  inspectors  of  foreign  birth.  On  the 
right  is  a  multitude  of  coarse,  ignorant  beings,  designated  in  our 
constitutions  as  male  dtizens-nnany  of  them  fresh  from  the  steer- 
age of  incoming  steamers.  There,  too,  are  natives  of  the  same  type 
from  the  slums  of  our  cities.  Policemen  are  respectfully  qiiidin^ 
them  all  to  the  ballot  box.  Those  who  can  not  stand,  because  of 
their  frequent  potaiions,  are  carefully  supported  on  either  side,  each 
in  turn  depositing  his  vote,  for  wiiai  purpose  he  neither  knows  nor 
cares,  except  to  get  the  promised  bribe. 

On  the  left  stand  a  group  of  intelligent,  moral,  highly-cultivated 
women,  whose  ancestors  for  generations  have  fought  the  battles  of 
liberty  and  have  made  this  country  all  it  is  to-day.  These  come 
from  the  schools  and  colleges  as  teachers  and  professors ;  from  the 
press  and  pulpit  as  writers  ajid  preachers :  from  the  courts  and  hos- 
pitals as  lawyers  and  physicians;  and  from  happy  and  respectable 
homes  as  honored  mothers,  wives  and  sisters.  Knowing  the  needs 
of  humanity  subjectively  in  all  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and  objec- 
tively in  the  world  of  work,  in  the  charities,  in  the  asylums  and 
prisons,  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  streets  and  public  Imildings, 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  write,  speak  and  vote  intelligently  on  all 
these  questions  of  such  vital,  far-reaching  consequence  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  But  the  inspectors  refuse  their  votes  because  they 
are  not  designated  in  the  Constitution  as  "male"  citizens,  and  the 
policemen  drive  them  away. 

Sad  and  humiliated  they  retire  to  their  respective  abodes,  followed 
by  the  jeers  of  those  in  authority.  Imajsrine  the  feelings  of  these 
dignified  women,  returning  to  their  daily  round  of  duties,  compelled 
to  leave  their  interests,  public  and  private,  in  the  State  and  the 
home,  to  these  ignorant  masses.  The  most  grievous  result  of  war 
to  the  conquered  is  wearing  a  foreign  yoke,  yet  this  is  the  position 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Puritans.   .    .  . 

What  a  dark  page  the  present  political  position  of  women  will  be 
for  the  future  historian !  In  reading  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  the  grand  utterances  of  their  philosophers  in  preans  to 
liberty,  we  wonder  that  under  such  governments  there  sliould  have 
been  a  class  of  citizens  held  in  slavery.  Our  descendants  will  be 
still  more  surprised  to  know  that  our  disfranchised  citizens,  our 
pariahs,  our  slaves,  belonged  to  the  most  highly  educated,  moral, 
virtuous  class  in  the  nation,  women  of  wealth  and  position  who  paid 
millions  of  taxes  every  year  into  the  State  and  national  treasuries; 
women  who  had  given  thousands  to  build  colleges  and  churches  and 
to  encourage  the  sciences  and  arts.  From  the  dawn  of  creation  to 
this  hour  history  affords  no  other  instance  of  so  large  a  class  of  such 
a  diaracter  subordinated  politically  to  the  ignorant  masses. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  NATIONAL-AMERICAN  CONVENTION  OF  1 897. 

This  year  the  suffrage  association  took  its  convention  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  Twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  being' 
held  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  Jan.  26>29,  1897.  Circunhstances  were 
unfavorable,  the  thermometer  registering  twenty-four  d^ees 
below  zero  and  a  heavy  blizzard  prevailing  throughout  the  West. 
Nevertheless  sixty-three  delegates,  representing  twenty  States* 
were  present  AH  the  visitors  were  entertained  in  the  hospitable 
homes  of  this  city,  and  the  entire  executive  board  were  the  guests 
of  James  and  Martha  C.  Callanan  at  their  handsome  home  in  the 
suburbs.  Receptions  were  given  by  the  Des  Moines  Woman's 
Club,  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hubbell  at  their  palatial  residence,  Terrace  Hill. 
The  convention  was  welcomed  in  behalf  of  the  State  by  Gov. 
Francis  M.  Drake,  who  paid  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  the 
social  and  intellectual  qualities  of  women,  pointed  out  the  liber- 
ality of  Iowa  in  respect  to  manhood  suffrage  and  congratulated 
the  association  generally,  but  was  extremely  careful  not  to  com- 
mit himself  on  the  question  of  woman  suffrage.  Mayor  John  Mc- 
\^icar  extended  the  welcome  of  tlie  city  in  eloquent  language. 
He  also  skirted  all  around  the  suffrac^c  question,  came  much 
nearer  an  expression  of  approval  than  did  the  Governor,  but  clev- 
erh'  avoided  a  direct  assertion  in  favor.  lie  was  followed  l)y  the 
Ke\-.  H.  O.  Breeden.  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church  in  which  the 
cnn\  ention  was  as>eml)]ed.  Not  being  in  politics  he  dared  express 
an  honest  opinion  and  said  in  the  course  of  his  remarks : 

It  is  my  privilege  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  churches,  and  I 
<1o  so  with  qrcat  fjlcasnrc,  because  I  have  a  robust  faith  that  you  arc 
right,  and  also  that  the  churches  are  with  you  in  sympathy  and 
heart.  I  belong  to  one  which  welcomes  women  to  its  pulpit 
and  to  all  its  offices.  I  should  distrust  the  Christianity  of  any 
that  would  deny  to  my  mother  and  wife  the  rights  it  accords  to 
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my  father  and  myself.   We  welcome  you  to  this  dty  of  churches 

and  to  the  churches  of  the  city,  nnd  to  its  liomes. 

Woman  shows  her  capacity  for  the  hi£(hest  functions  in  propor- 
tion as  she  is  achnittcd  to  them.  I  hold  it  true,  with  Dr.  Storrs,  that 
as  Dante  iiica^urcd  his  progress  in  I'aiadise  nut  by  outer  objects 
but  by  the  increased  beauty  upon  the  face  of  Beatrice,  so  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race  is  measured  by  the  increasing  beauty  of  character 
shown  in  its  women.  The  fanaticism  of  yesterday  is  the  reform  of 
to-day,  and  the  victory  of  to-morrow.  Truth  always  goes  onward 
and  never  back.  The  day  of  equal  rij^hts  for  women  is  surely 
comino-.  You  are  fif^htintr  a  ^ood  warfare,  with  God,  with  con- 
science and  with  right  to  inspire  you,  and  die  tnuiuph  is  near  at 
hand. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Locke  Macomber  extended  the  greetings  of  the 
Women's  Chibs  of  the  State ;  Mrs,  Adelaide  Ballard,  president  of 
the  Iowa  Suffrage  Association,  presented  its  welcome,  and  greet- 
ings were  read  from  various  Women's  Christian  Temperance 

Unions.  Miss  Anthony  responded  briefly,  contrasting  the  wel- 
come by  Governor,  ina}or  and  dilferent  societies  with  the  olden 
times  when  perhaps  not  one  person  would  extend  a  friendJy  hand 
to  those  who  attempted  to  hold  a  suffrage  meeting.  "I  hardly 
know  what  to  say  now,"  she  continued.  "It  is  so  much  easier 
to  speak  when  brickbats  are  flying.  But  I  do  rejoice  with  you 
over  the  immense  revolution  and  evolution  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  I  thank  you  for  this  cordial  greeting/' 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  large  and  well-arranged  Chris- 
tian Church,  with  an  auditorium  seating  1,500.  The  four  daily 
papers  gave  full  and  fair  reports  and,  althouf^h  there  was  no  ed- 
itorial endorsement,  there  was  no  adverse  comment.  The  Leader 
thus  described  the  opening  session,  Tuesday  afternoon :  . 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  church  ever  before  held  so  many  people. 

They  poured  in  at  all  the  doors,  and  the  great  audience  room,  with 
the  balconies  and  the  windows,  the  choir  and  the  aisles,  the  platform 
and  every  foot  of  available  space.  •\\'tis  early  occupied.  There  were 
many  gentlemen  in  the  audience,  but  probably  four  of  every  five 
were  women.  The  men  had  come,  apparently,  to  see  and  hear  Miss 
Anthony ;  and  when  she  was  done  many  of  them  left.  It  was  such 
an  audience  as  is  not  often  seen.  The  ladies  were  generally  elderly, 
the  great  majority  beyond  middle-age;  they  had  braved  the  cold  and 
wind  to  hear  the  leader  whom  they  had  known  and  loved  for  many 
years,  but  whom  most  of  them  had  never  seen.  Their  bri.cfht  faces 
framed  in  silvery  hair,  with  brighter  eyes  uptunierl  to  tbe  s|)eakers, 
must  have  been  an  inspiration  to  those  on  the  platform ;  in  the  case 
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of  Miss  Anthooy  it  was  plain  that  she  was  indeed  inspired  by  her 
audience. 

There  was  much  rejoicnig  over  the  enfranchisement  of  the  wo- 
men of  Idaho  by  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  during 
the  past  year  ;  and  much  sorrow  over  the  defeat  of  a  similar 
amendment  in  California.  In  her  president's  address  Miss  An- 
thony said  in  part : 

The  year  1896  witnessed  sjcatcr  successes  than  any  since  the  first 
pronunciamento  was  made  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1848. 
On  January  6  President  Cleveland  proclaimed  JJtsii  to  be  a  State, 

with  a  constitution  whicli  does  not  discriminate  ajjainst  women. 
With  Utah  and  VV'^yomine;'  we  Iiave  two  States  comincr  into  the 
Union  with  the  principle  of  equal  rights  to  women  guaranteed  by 
their  constitutions. 

On  Xovemher  3  t!ie  men  of  Idaho  declared  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  judicial  decisions 
Upon  the  enlargement  of  vvonien'is  rights,  civil  and  political,  a  Su- 
preme Court  gave  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  The 
Stifireme  Court  of  Tdalio — Isaac  N.  Sullivan,  Joseph  W.  Huston, 
Jolui  T.  Mors^Mn— unanimously  decided  that  the  amendment  was 
carried  constitutionally.  This  decision  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause the  Court  might  as  easily  have  declared  that  the  constitution 
requires  amendments  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  total  vote  cast  at 
the  election,  instead  of  a  majority  of  the  voles  cast  on  the  amend- 
ment itself.  By  the  former  construction  it  would  have  been  lost, 
notwithstanding  two  to  one  of  all  who  expressed  an  opinion  were  in 
favor. 

If  anyone  will  study  the  history  of  our  woman  sufFraf^o  move- 
ment since  the  days  of  reconstruction  and  the  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution — 
takinq:  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case<?  of  Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell  for  the  protection  of  lier  civil 
rights;  of  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Minor  for  the  protection  of  her  political 
rights;  of  the  law  granting  Municipal  Suffrage  to  women  in  Mich- 
igan; on  t^iving  women  the  right  to  vote  for  County  School  Com- 
missioners in  New  York,  and  various  other  decisions — he  \vi\]  find 
that  in  every  case  the  courts  have  put  the  narrowest  possible  con- 
struction upon  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  The 
Judges  of  Idaho  did  themselves  the  honor  to  make  a  decision  in 
direct  opposition  to  judicial  ^irecedeut  and  prejudice.  The  Idaho 
victory  is  a  great  cretlit  not  only  to  the  majority  of  men  who  voted 
for  the  amen<hnent,  but  to  the  three  Judges  who  made  this  broad  and 
just  decision. 

After  sketching  tlie  situation  in  California,  and  relating  the 
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part  taken  by  the  National  Association  in  these  two  campaigns, 
she  concluded : 

In  every  county  which  properly  organized,  with  a  committee 
in  every  precinct,  who  visited  every  voter  and  distributed  leatlets  in 
every  family,  the  amendment  received  a  majority  vote.  This  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  teach  the  women  of  all  the  States  that  what  we 
need  is  housc-to-honse  educational  work  throitcfhout  every  voting 
precinct.  We  may  possibly  carry  aaiendnieiJts  with  education  short 
of  this,  but  we  are  not  likely  to.  I  believe  if  the  slums  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  ha'i  been  tlnis  or;L,'^nize(1.  v\rn  t!ie  men  there 
could  have  been  made  to  see  that  it  was  for  tlieir  interest  and  that 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  to  vote  for  the  amendment.  But, 
while  the  suffragists  had  no  committees  whatever  in  those  districts, 
the  "iiqnor  men"  had  an  active  committee  in  every  saUx.n,  "dive" 
and  gambling  house.  I  am.  therefore,  more  and  more  convinced 
that  it  is  educational  work  which  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  of  little 
use  for  us  to  make  our  appeals  to  i)c)liiical  party  conventions,  State 
Legislatures  or  Con^^ress  for  resolutions  in  favor  of  woman's  en- 
franchisement, while  no  appeal  comes  up  to  them  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  voters. 

Until  we  do  this  kind  of  house-to-house  work  we  can  never  e.xpect 
to  carrj'  any  of  the  States  in  which  there  are  large  cities.  If  Idaho 
had  had  San  Francisco,  with  all  its  liquor  interests  and  foreigners 
banded  together,  she  would  probably  have  been  defeated  as  was 
California. 

So.  friends,  I  am  not  in  any  sense  disheartened,  and  while  T  re- 
joice exceedingly  over  Idaho,  I  also  rejoice  exceedingly  over  the 
grand  work  done  in  California,  and  over  the  1 10,000  votes  given  for 
woman  suffrage  in  that  State.  It  was  vastly  more  than  was  ever 
done  in  any  other  amendment  campaign.  Study  tlien  the  methods 
of  California  and  Idaho  and  improve  on  them  as  much  as  you  pos- 
sibly can. 

The  Des  Moines  Leader  thus  finished  its  report: 

It  was  not  difficult  for  one  who  saw  Miss  Anthony  for  the  first 

time  to  tmder<;tand  why  she  is  so  well  beloved  by  her  as-nrir^tes. 
Seventy-seven  years  old,  she  is  the  most  earnest  worker  of  them  all; 
she  is  not  only  their  leader  but  their  counsellor  and  friend.  While 
she  occupied  the  platform  the  utmost  solicitude  was  manifested  for 
her  on  the  part  of  ever>'body.  Once  a  glass  of  water  wa*;  sent  for 
but  did  not  come  as  soon  as  it  should,  and  everyone  on  the  stage  was 
visibly  concerned  except  Miss  Anthony  herself,  who  calmly  ob- 
served, by  way  of  apology  for  a  trifling  difficulty  with  her  voice, 
that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  speak  in  public,  at  which  a  lancrh 

went  romid  Her  silvery  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle 

and  bruslied  down  over  her  ears.   Her  eyes  have  the  deep-set  ap- 
pearance which  is  characteristic  of  elderly  people  who  have  been 
Vol.  IV  Won.  Sup.— ift 
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hard  mental  laborers,  but  on  the  whole  she  did  not  look  all  her  years, 

tliou^h  older  than  most  of  her  hearers  had  expected  to  see  her. 
Rut  those  heamintr.  earnest  eyes,  taking-  in  her  whole  audience  a?  she 
talked,  told  of  a  nature  tenacious  of  purpose  and  not  to  be  daunted 
by  any  obstacle— the  qualities  which  in  her  many  years*  work  in  the 
cause  Miss  Anthony  has  so  many  times  manifested. 

The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  devoted  the  most  of  her  report 
as  vice-prcsideiit-at-large  to  the  California  campaig^i,  as  she  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  in  that  State.  She  closed 
by  saying:  "Our  reception  by  the  Califurnians  was  such  as  to 
make  them  forever  dear  to  ns.  T  wish  you  could  have  seen  Miss 
Anthony  for  once  walku.^  aiikic-deej)  in  roses.  It  showed  that 
the  sentiment  for  suffrage  had  reached  the  point  where  its  ad- 
vocates not  only  were  tolerated  but  honored.  I  used  to  like  to 
see  her  sitting  in  a  chair  all  adorned  with  flowers  and  with  a  laurel 
crown  suspended  over  her  head,  and  to  fed  that  it  was  woman 
suffrage  that  was  crowned.  The  work  was  hard,  but  we  all  came 
back  from  California  better  in  health  and  stronger  in  hope." 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  crowd  was  so  great  it  became 
necessary  to  hold  an  overflow  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
five  hundred  persons.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  who  was  in- 
troduced as  '*one  of  Iowa's  own  daughters,"  was  received  with 
great  applause.   She  said  in  part : 

I  have  a  deep  and  tender  love  for  Iowa.  When  I  cross  her 
boundary,  I  always  feel  that  I  am  coming  home.   In  my  travels 

throuijli  the  \\xst  I  meet  many  men  and  women  who  give  me  a 
warmer  liaiul-sliake  because  they  too  are  from  Iowa.  But  this 
State  no  longer  occupies  the  first  place  in  my  heart.  There  are  tour 
that  I  love  l^er.  and  every  woman  here  feels  the  same.  The  first 
is  Wyoming.  Many  pass  throusrh  that  State  and  see  only  a  barren 
plain  covered  with  sage  hrush.  hut  when  T  cross  her  border.  I  feel  a 
thrill  as  sacred  as  ever  the  crusaders  felt  in  visiting  the  Holy  Land. 
The  second  State  is  Colorado,  the  third  Utah,  and  the  fourth  Idaho. 
All  of  us  Iowa  women  will  love  these  States  better  than  our  own 
until  it  shall  arouse  and  place  its  laws  and  institutions  on  an  equality 

for  women  and  men  

We  ask  suffrage  in  order  to  make  womanhood  broader  and 
motherhood  nobler.  Men  and  women  are  inextricably  bound  to- 
gether. If  we  are  to  have  a  great  race,  we  must  have  a  great  moth- 
erhood. Do  you  ask  why  people  can  not  see  this?  In  all  history 
no  class  has  been  enfranchised  without  some  selfish  motive  under« 
lying.  If  to-day  we  could  prove  t  >  RepuMicans  or  Democrats  that 
every  w<»nan  would  vote  for  their  party,  we  should  be  enfranchised. 
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Do  you  say  that  whenever  all  women  wish  the  ballot  the>  will 
have  it  ?  That  time  will  never  come.  Not  all  of  any  class  of  men 
ever  wanted  to  vote  till  the  ballot  was  put  into  tlun'r  hands.  When 
the  tirst  woman  desired  to  study  medicine,  not  one  sch(X)l  would 
admit  her.  Since  that  time,  only  Iralf  a  century  airo,  25.000  women 
have  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  If  a  popular  vote 
had  been  necessary,  not  one  of  them  would  yet  have  her  diploma. 
We  have  gained  these  advantages  because  we  did  not  have  to  ask 
society  for  them.  If  woman  suffrage  were  granted  in  Iowa»  women 
^^  onld  soon  wish  to  vote,  and  every  home  would  bmme  a  forum  of 
education  

There  never  had  been  so  many  deaths  in  the  ranks  as  during 
the  past  year.  The  following  were  amonu:  the  nauies  presented 
by  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby  as  those  whom  the  association  would 
ever  hold  in  reverent  memory ; 

Hannah  Tracy  Cutler  of  Illinois,  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  self-sacrificing 
of  woman  suffraj^e  lecturers;  Sarah  B.  Cooper  of  California,  audi- 
tor of  this  association,  whn^e  labors  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  women  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  remembered  and  honored 
equally  with  her  beneficent  work  in  founding  and  suslaming  free 
kindergartens,  and  in  whatever  promoted  justice,  truth  and  mercy, 
so  that  on  the  day  of  her  funeral  all  the  flags  in  San  Francisco  were 
placed  at  half-mast;  Mary  Grew,  who  began  her  work  for  free- 
dom as  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  1^34.  one  of  the  fmmders  of  the  New  C!entitry 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  I'ennsylvania  Woman  SiitTrage 
Association,  of  which  she  was  president  for  twenty-three  years; 
Elizabeth  McGintock  Phillips,  who  in  1848  signed  the  call  for 
the  first  convention  which  demanded  the  ballot  for  women ;  J.  EKza- 
beth  Jones  of  New  York,  a  pioneer  in  anti-slavery  and  woman  suf- 
frasre:  Jnd.£:,^c  E.  T.  Morrick  nf  Now  Orleans,  whose  home  was  ever 
open  to  the  woman  suttraixe  lecturers  in  that  section,  and  who  by 
his  eminent  position  as  Chief  Justice  of  Louisiana  for  many  years, 
sustained  his  w  iic  m  work  which  in  earlier  days  but  for  him  would 
have  been  impossible;  Eliza  Murphy  of  New  Jersey,  who  bequeathed 
five  hundred  dollars  to  this  association;  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
of  Connecticut,  who,  although  the  apostle  of  freedom  in  another 
field,  yet  held  as  firmly  and  expressed  as  steadfa'=t1v  her  allccfiance 
to  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage;  Dr.  ramhrif  W.  W'inslow,  the 
earliest  woman  physician  in  the  District  of  Lohimbia,  intrepid  as 
a  journalist,  successful  in  practice,  a  leader  in  many  lines  of  refonn ; 
Maria  G.  Porter  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  Sarah  Hussey  Southwick 
of  Massachusetts,  a  worker  in  the  cause  of  liberty  for  nv^re  than 
sixty  years;  Kate  Field  of  Washin^on,  D.  C;  Gov.  Frederick  T. 
GrcenhaljT^e  of  Massachusetts;  Dr.  Hiram  Cnrson  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  stood  for  the  full  opporttuiities  of  women  in  medicine,  and  se- 
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cured  the  opening  to  them  of  the  conservative  medical  societies  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  names  of  over  thirty  otlier  tried  and  true  friends  who  had 
passed  away  duriiis'  the  months  since  the  last  meeting  were  given. 

Mrs.  Colby  closed  Liie  memorial  service  by  saying : 

The  best  that  comes  to  this  world  comes  throng"h  the  love  of 
liberty.  These  were  souls  of  noble  aspiration  and  undaunted  cour- 
age. We  enter  into  their  labors;  we  will  enshrine  them  in  the 
history  of  the  sufTras^e  movement  and  bear  them  gratefully  in  our 
hearts  forever.  Ma\'  our  lives  be  as  fruitful  as  theirs,  and  when  we 
too  pass  away  may  we 

"Join  the  clioir  invisible 
Of  these  immortal  dead  who  live  again. 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  (Mesence." 

Among  letters  received  was  one  from  Parker  i'lllsbury  (N.-  H.), 
now  88  years  old,  who  had  spoken  so  eloquently  in  early  days 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  freedom  of  \\  omen. 
One  of  the  many  excellent  addresses  was  on  the  g^eneral  topic 
Equal  Ri^^hts.  by  Miss  Alice  Stone  Black (  Mass.).  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  the  piquant  and  appropriate  stories  for  which  she 
is  noted  and  which  perhaps  leave  a  more  lasting  impression  than 
a  labored  argument.  Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch,  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  of  Chicago,  considered  the  hackneyed  phrase  All 
the  Rights  We  Want,  showing  up  in  a  humorous  way  the  legal 
disabilities  of  women  in  her  own  State.  The  wife's  earnings  may 
be  seized  to  pay  for  her  husband's  clothes;  she  can  not  testify 
against  her  husband ;  she  can  not  enter  into  a  business  partnership 
without  his  consent ;  a  married  mother  has  no  right  to  her  chil- 
dren; the  age  of  protection  for  girls  is  only  fourteen,  etc. 

President  George  A.  Gates  of  Iowa  College  said  in  part:  "I 
never  heard  or  read  a  single  sound  argument  against  the  suffrage 
of  women  in  a  democracy.  There  are  a  hundred  argtmients  for 
it.  The  question  now  is  one  of  organization,  of  agitation,  of  per- 
severance. In  my  judgment  he  who  sneers  at  suffrage  not  only 
proclaims  himself  a  boor  and  casts  discredit  on  at  least  four 
women — ^his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister  and  In's  daughter — but 
he  reveals  a  depth  of  ignorance  that  is  pitiable.  Let  the  appeal 
be  to  experience.  Not  one  of  the  direful  consequences  predicted 
has  come  to  pass  where  suffrage  is  enjoyed.   Homes  have  not 
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been  deserted,  bad  women  have  not  flocked  to  the  polls,  conjugal 
strife  has  not  been  aroused,  bad  effects  have  not  come  but  good 
effects  have.  Bad  men  seek  office  in  vain  where  women  have  the 
ballot  New  States  are  coming  into  line  and  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  can  not  much  longer  be  delayed." 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  spoke  with  her  usual  ability  on 
Duty  and  Honor : 

Underlying  the  objections  to  woman  suffrage  is  a  reason  of  which, 
as  an  American,  I  am  deeply  ashamed.  I  do  not  think  either  men 
or  women  have  the  same  honest  pride  in  onr  fkinocracy  that  they 
had  fifty  years  ago.  We  are  becoming  a  little  afraid  of  what 
Europe  lias  ahvays  told  us  was  an  experiment,  but  one  reason  it  has 
not  yet  been  all  we  could  wish  is  that  it  is  not  a  democracy  at  all, 
hut  a  semi-democracy,  one-half  of  the  race  ruling  uver  the  uther  half. 

Another  deep-seated  feeling  is  that,  while  development  is  the 
general  rule,  yet  the  production  of  the  best  men  and  women  requires 
**the  maternal  sacrifice,"  e.  that  the  mother  shall  be  sacrificed  to 
her  children,  and  incidentally  to  her  husband.  If  the  sacrifice  is 
necessary,  well  and  ^00 d  ;  but  how  if  it  is  not?  ....  it  has 
been  regarded  as  dangerous  to  inii:)rove  the  condition  of  women  for 
fear  they  would  nut  be  as  good  mothers.  If  gain  to  the  mother 
means  robbery  to  the  child,  let  the  mother  remain  as  she  is.  But 
the  standard  is  the  amount  of  good  done  to  the  children,  not  the 
amount  of  evil  done  to  herself  

Grant  that  it  is  a  woman's  business  to  take  care  of  her  children — 
not  merely  of  her  own  children.  If  children  anywhere  are  not  un- 
der ris^fht  conditions,  women  on.L^fht  to  see  to  it.  The  trouble  is  we 
are  too  wrapped  up  in  my  chiklren  to  think  of  our  children.  We 
can  not  keep  out  disease  by  shutting  our  own  front  door.  We  have 
to  know  and  care  about  the  world  outside  our  gates.  In  order  to  do 
our  duty  to  our  children  we  must  make  this  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in. 

Our  children  are  not  born  with  that  degree  of  brain  power  that  we 
could  wish.    They  will  not  be,  until  our  minds  are  widened  by  study 

of  the  whole  duty  of  a  liuman  being  What  is  needed 

for  women  is  an  enlargement  of  their  moral  sense  so  as  to  include 
social  as  well  as  private  virtues.  We  ha\  e  been  taught  that  there  is 
only  one  virtue  for  us.  Our  morality  is  high  but  narrow.  It  is  not 
wholesome  to  limit  oneself  to  one  virtue,  or  to  six  or  to  ten.  Sons 
resemble  their  nioiiicrs.  While  niotlurs  limit  their  interests  to 
their  own  narrow  domestic  alYairs,  regardless  of  the  world  outside, 
their  sons  will  betray  the  interests  of  the  country  for  their  own 
private  business  interests  Women  and  men  are  so  con- 
nected that  we  can  not  improve  one  without  improving  the  other. 
Under  equal  rights  we  shall  raise  the  moral  sense  of  the  community 
by  the  natural  laws  of  transmission  through  the  mothers.   We  shall 
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learn  to  blame  n  man  as  much  if  he  betrays  a  public  trust  as  we  do  if 
he  deserts  his  wife. 

Have  we  done  our  full  duty  when  we  have  loved  and  served  and 
taken  care  of  those  that  every  beast  on  earth  loves  and  serves  and 
takes  care  of — otir  own  young?  That  is  the  beg^inning  of  human 
duty  but  not  the  wliolc  of  it.  The  duty  of  wonian  is  not  confined  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  species;  it  extends  to* the  working  of  the 
will  of  God  on  earth.  The  family  is  a  leaf  on  the  tree  of  the  State. 
Tt  can  srrow  in  strength  anfl  purity  while  the  State  is  healthy,  but 
when  the  State  is  degraded  the  family  becomes  degraded  with  it. 
We  have  not  done  our  full  du^  to  the  family  till  we  have  done  our 
best  to  serve  the  State. 

Miss  Shaw  took  up  this  subject,  saying : 

The  millennium  will  not  come  as  soon  as  women  vote,  but  it  will 
not  come  imtil  they  do  vote.    If  a  woman  has  only  a  little  brain»  she 

has  a  right  to  the  fullest  development  of  all  she  has  If 

we  are  to  keep  our  children  healthy,  as  Mrs.  Stetson  says  is  our 
duty,  pure  water  is  essential.  I  know  a  city  (Philadelphia)  where 
you  can  fast  for  forty  days,  drinking  only  water,  and  grow  fat — 
because  you  have  chowder  every  time.  Is  tliere  any  reason  why 
women  should  not  have  a  vote  in  regard  to  water-works?  A  woman 
knows  as  much  about  water  as  a  man.  Generally,  she  drinks  more 
of  it.  See  how  the  street  cleaners  sweep  tlie  dirt  into  heaps  on 
Monday  and  leave  it  to  blow  about  until  Saturday,  before  it  is  taken 
up.  Any  housekeeper  would  know  better.  Sewers  and  man-traps 
spread  disease  literally  and  also  metaphorically.  You  may  teach 
your  boy  every  precept  in  the  Rible  from  beq^inninir  to  end.  and  he 
will  go  out  into  the  street  and  be  taught  to  violate  every  one  of  thera, 
under  the  protection  of  law,  and  you  can't  help  yourself  or  him. 

Atone  of  the  morning  meetings  Miss  Anthony  said  in  response 
to  a  message  from  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  accompanied  by  a  great  bunch 
of  daisies:  "We  always  are  0nd  to  receive  greetini^s  from  this 
society,  because  one  of  its  forty  dei^artments  is  f(ir  the  francliise. 
The  stiffraL^a*  association  has  only  one.  !)Ut  that  one  aims  to  make 
every  State  a  true  republic"  She  crmtinticd  :  ".A  newspai)cr  of 
this  city  has  criticized  the  sntYrage  banner  witli  its  four  stars  and 
has  accused  us  of  desecrating  our  country's  flag.  Rut  no  one 
ever  heard  anythinpr  about  desecration  of  the  flag  durini;  the  po- 
litical campaign,  when  the  names  and  portraits  of  all  the  candi- 
dates were  tacked  to  it.  Our  critics  compare  us  to  Texas  and  its 
lone  star.  We  li  i  \  e  not  gone  out  of  the  Union,  but  four  States 
have  come  in.  Keep  your  flag  flying,  and  do  not  let  any  one  per- 
suatlc  you  that  you  are  desecrating  it  by  putting  on  stars  for  the 
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Stales  where  go\  eriinient  is  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  leaving  them  off  for  those  which  are  not." 

State  Senators  Rowen,  Kilburn  and  Byers  brought  an  official 
message  inviting  the  convention  to  visit  the  Senate  and  select  cer- 
tain of  their  members  to  address  that  body.  Each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen spoke  briefly  but  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women. 

The  ladies  ujuikI  the  Senate  Cliamber  crowded  from  top  to  bot- 
tom on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  Friday  morning,  and  they  were 
welcomed  l\v  Lieutenant-Governor  Parrott.  In  her  response 
Miss  Anthony  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  women  of  Iowa 
had  been  pleading  their  cause  in  vain  before  the  Legislature  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C  Bradford,  Mrs.  Emmeline 
B.  Wells  and  Mrs.  Mell-C.  Woods  spoke  for  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Idaho,  which  had  enfranchised  women;  Mrs. 
Q>lby  rejiresented  Wyoming.  Clever  two-minute  speeches  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Ballar  1.  Miss  Shaw  and  Mrs.  ChaiJiiian  Latt,  which 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the  legislators  and  the  rest  of  the  aud- 
ience. 

During  the  convention  an  infonnal  speech  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Taylor  Upton  (O.),  As  the  W^orld  Sees  Us,  was  much  enjoyed. 
In  the  course  of  her  remarks  she  said : 

The  world  thinks  our  husbands  arc  inferior  men,  and  I  do  not  like 
it.  For  fifty  years  they  have  said  all  sorts  of  things  about  the  over- 
bearing suffragists — ^that  they  were  crazy,  tyrannical,  etc.,  but  they 
never  ha\'e  said  we  were  foic^s.  Why  should  they  think  that  we 
would  pick  out  fools  for  our  husbands  ?    .    .    .  . 

The  world  also  thinks  the  suffraere  advocates  are  poor  house- 
keepers. I  know,  for  I  was  in  the  world  a  long  time  and  1  thoii.u:ht 
so.  When  I  was  brought  into  the  movement  and  visited  the  lead- 
ers, I  was  surprised  to  find  the  order  and  executive  ability  with 
which  their  homes  were  conducted. 

The  world  thinks  we  are  office-seekers.  Most  of  us  have  not  the 
slightest  wish  lor  office,  but  we  do  want  to  see  women  serving  on 
all  boards  that  deal  with  matters  where  woman's  help  is  needed. 

The  world  thinks  we  are  irreligious;  bnt  our  individual  churches 
do  not  think  so — for  most  of  us  are  members  of  churches  in  ufood 
and  regular  standing,  and  we  are  not  denied  communion.  We  can 
not  be  vestrymen,  but  if  the  church  wants  a  steam  heater  it  is  voted 
to  have  one,  without  a  cent  in  the  treasury,  because  the  women  are 
relied  upon  to  raise  the  money.  We  are  religious  enough  to  have 
oyster  suppers  in  aid  of  the  church  and  to  make  choir-boys'  vest- 
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ments  and  to  raise  the  minister's  salary  and  to  make  up  the  congre- 
gation. Religion  is  love  to  God  and  man.  If  it  is  not  religion  to 
promote  a  cause  that  will  make  men  better  and  women  wiser  and 
happier,  what  is  it?  The  world  thinks  we  arc  irreligious  because  in 
the  early  day?;  some  of  our  leaders  \'.  erp  held  to  be  unorthodox. 
But  most  of  those  who  years  ago  were  looked  upon  as  such  are  re- 
garded as  orthodox  to-day.  The  eye-sight  of  the  world  is  mudi 
better  than  it  used  to  be  

The  discussion — Resolved,  That  the  propaganda  of  tlie  woman 
suffrage  idea  demands  a  non-partisan  attitude  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual workers — was  led  hy  Miss  Laura  Clay  in  the  affirmative 
and  Henry  B.  Blackwell  in  the  negative.    Miss  Clay  said  in  part: 

It  is  a  well  established  rule  that  the  pfreater  should  never  be 
subordinated  to  the  less.  Therefore,  suffrage  siiould  never  be  made 
a  tail  to  the  kite  of  any  political  party.  There  are  momentous 
issues  now  before  the  people,  but  none  so  momentous  as  woman 
suffrage.  This  i)rincii)le  ajipeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  people,  and 
will  ultimately  convince  all  those  who  cherish  the  political  principles 
of  our  fathers.  Already  we  believe  we  have  convinced  a  sufficient 
number  to  make  this  a  practical  question.  We  have  now  to  deal 
with  the  politicians.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  men  of 
high  iiieals  and  those  who  chng  to  party,  right  or  wrong.  It  is 
necessary  to  gain  both  classes. 

Partisan  methods  are  not  suited  to  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
\Vc  must  show  that  when  enfranchised  %\e  shall  hold  a  self-prcserv- 
aii)|c  attitude ;  that  we  know  our  rights,  and,  knowing  liieni,  dare 
maintain.  Wisdom  is  less  tangible  than  force  but  more  powerful 
in  the  end.  Women  are  different  from  men  and  their  political 
methods  will  differ  from  those  of  men.  Women  will  never  win  so 
long  as  they  consent  to  barter  their  services  for  vague  promises  of 
what  will  be  done  for  them  in  the  future,  or  to  subordinate  woman 
suffrage  to  the  interests  of  any  party. 

Mr.  Rlackwei  r. :  ^^'c  are  all  agreed  thnt  Woman  Suffrage 
Associations,  local,  Stale  and  national,  are  and  must  be  non-parti- 
san. But  a  clear  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  attitude  of 
a  society  and  that  of  the  individual  women  and  men  who  compose 
its  membership.  Suffrage  societies,  bcinsj^  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  all  shades  of  jjolitical  bcliei,  can  not  take  sides  on  any 
other  question  without  violating  each  member's  right  and  duty  to 
have  and  express  person.il  political  opinions.  But,  as  individuals, 
it  is  our  dtity  to  be  partisans.  Woman  suffrage  is  not  the  only 
issue.  In  almost  every  political  contest  one  party  is  right  anil  the 
other  wrong.  Everybody  is  bound  to  do  what  he  or  she  can  to  pro- 
m(»te  the  success  of  the  right  side.  If  no  moral  question <^  were  in- 
volved, political  contests  would  be  ignoble  and  insignificant  We 
>  value  suffrage  mainly  because  questions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
settled  by  votes  
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Every  woman,  equally  with  every  man,  should  be  affiliated  with 

some  political  party  Every  inanifestation  by  women  of 

intelligent  interest  in  political  questions  helps  woman  suffrage.  Po- 
litical questions  necessarily  become  party  questions,  for  we  live 
under  a  government  of  parties. 

A  non-partisan  attitude  is  a  phrase  which  needs  definition.  If 
^'partisan"  means  "our  party,  right  or  wrong,"  then  no  woman  and 
no  man  should  be  a  partisan.  An  attitude  of  moderation  and  con- 
ciliation befits  every  candid  person.  I  am  for  holding  eqtial  suf- 
frage paramount  to  ordinar)  political  questions,  but  I  am  not  for 
repudiating  party  ties  altogether.  Woman  suffrage,  though  the 
most  important  question,  is  not  always  the  one  to  be  first  settled. 
It  is  not  the  only  question.  Voting,  though  the  most  direct  form  of 
political  power,  is  not  the  only  political  power.  Women's  interests 
and  those  of  their  children  are  involved,  equally  with  those  of  mt^n, 
in  every  question  of  finance,  currency,  tariff,  domestic  and  foreign 
relations.  They  have  no  right  to  be  neutral  or  apathetic.  So  long 
as  they  remain  silent  and  inert  they  command  no  attention  or  respect. 
I  maintain,  therefore,  that  affirmative  political  activity,  working  by 
and  through  party  machinery,  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  citi' 
zen — whether  man  or  woman. 

Tn  States  where  a  suffrage  amendment  is  pending,  in  meetings 
"where  suffrage  is  advocated,  party  politics  should  be  laid  aside  for 
the  time  being.  In  religious  meetings  no  distinction  should  be 
made,  between  Republicans,  Democrats  or  Populists.  In  political 
meetings  no  distinction  should  be  made  between  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists or  R'esbyterians.  In  suffrage  meetings  there  should  be  no 
distinction  of  sect  or  party.  But  we  hold  our  individual  opinions 
all  the  same. 

Miss  Anthony:  I  want  to  say  that  you  can  not  possibly  divide 
yourself  up  as  Mr.  Blackwell  suggests.  You  can  not  be  a  Repub- 
lican in  one  convention  to-da^  and  non-partisan  in  another  to-mor- 
row. The  men  who  believe  m  suffrage  are  voters,  and  must  have 
their  parties,  of  course.  But  any  woman  who  champions  either 
political  party  makes  more  votes  against  than  for  suffrage.  T  could 
give  numerous  examples.  Do  not  be  deluded  with  this  idea  tliat 
one  party  is  ricfht  and  the  other  wrong.  Which  is  it?  One  party 
seems  right  to  one-half  of  the  people,  and  tlie  other  party  to  the 
other  half.  As  long  as  women  have  no  votes,  any  one  of  them  who 
will  make  a  speech  either  for  gold  or  silver  or  for  any  party  issue  is 
lacking  in  self-respect. 

Miss  Bl.\ckwi-:ll :  Miss  Clay  socms  to  have  understood  the 
question  presented  for  discussion  in  a  different  sense  frcnn  what  I 
did.  I  do  not  believe  in  making  suffrage  a  tail  to  any  ])arty  kite,  of 
course ;  but  women  as  well  as  men  are  boimd  to  do  what  they  can  to 
promote  good  government,  and  hence  to  promote  by  all  legitimate 
means  the  party  which  they  believe  to  be  in  the  right.  They  will 
inevitably  do  this  more  and  more  as  they  become  more  interested  in 
public  questions.  Sec  how  manv  women  took  part  in  the  late  cam- 
paign, making  speeches  for  gold  or  silver,  not  with  any  eye  to 
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woman  suffrage — for  neither  party  was  committed  to  it — but  purely 
for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  country,  as  they  understood  it.  I 
can  not  agree  that  they  were  hckmg  in  self-respect  

Miss  Shaw:    I  have  made  only  one  party  speech  in  my  life. 
I'liat  was  ten  years  ago,  for  tlie  Prohibition  Party ;  and  if  the  Lord 
will  forgive  me,  I  will  never  do  it  again  till  women  vote. 

In  spite  of  the  lively  difference  of  opinion,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed in  great  good  humor  and  amid  considerable  laughter. 

The  last  session  of  the  convention  was. a  celebration  of  the  suf- 
frage victory  in  Idaho,  conducted  by  representatives  of  what  the 
association  liked  to  call  "the  free  States."  Mrs.  Colby  said  in 
behalf  of  Wyoming : 

.  .  .  .  No  matter  if  we  fill  tlie  field  of  blue  with  stars,  one 
will  always  shine  witli  peculiar  lustre,  the  star  of  Wyoming,  who 
opened  the  door  of  hope  for  women. 

There  is  a  beautiful  custom  tn  Switzerland  among  the  Alpine 
shepherds.  He  who,  tending  liis  flock  among  the  heights,  first  sees 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  gild  the  top  of  the  loftiest  peak,  lifts  his 
horn  and  sounds  forth  the  morning  greeting.  "Praise  the  Lord." 
Soon  another  shepherd  catches  the  radiant  gleam,  and  then  another 
and  another  takes  up  the  reverent  refrain,  until  mountain,  hill  'and 
valley  arc  vrx-al  with  praise  and  bathed  in  the  icrlorv  of  a  new  day. 

So  the  dawn  of  the  day  that  shall  mean  freedom  for  woman  and 
the  ennobling  of  the  race  was  first  seen  by  Wyoming,  on  the  crest 
of  our  continent,  and  the  clarion  note  was  sounded  forth,  "Equality 
before  the  law."  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  was  the  lone 
watcher  on  the  heights  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  freedom.  At  last 
Colorado,  from  her  splendid  snow-covered  peaks,  answered  back  in 
grand  accord,  "Equality  before  the  law."  Then  on  Utah's  brow 
shone  the  sun,  and  she.  too.  exultantly  joined  in  the  trio,  "Eijuality 
before  the  law."  And  now  Idaho  completes  tlie  quartette  of  moun- 
tain States  which  sing  the  anthem  of  woman's  freedom.  Its  echoes 
rouse  the  sleepers  everywhere,  until  from  the  rock-bound  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  crolden  sands  of  the  Pacific  resounds  one  resolute 
and  jubilant  denianti,  "Equality  before  the  law,"  and  lo,  the  whole 
world  wakes  to  the  sunlight  of  liberty! 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  in  speaking  for  Colorado,  said: 

Civilization  means  self-realization.  The  level  is  being  slowly  but 
surelv  raised  and  the  atmosphere  improved.  Freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual, properly  guarded,  is  the  ideal  to-day.  When  woman  is  free, 
the  eternal  fenitnine  shows  itself  to  be  also  the  truly  human.  Wit- 
ness \\'>  '  mi-  with  its  niairnificenl  school  system,  it.^  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Witness  Colorado,  where  women  cast  52  per  cent,  of 
the  total  vole  though  the  State  contains  a  large  majorilv  of  men. 
What  does  this  show  if  not  that  women  wish  to  vote?  We  women 
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believe  that  election  day  administers  to  eadi  of  ti'^  the  sacrament  of 
citizenship,  and  we  go,  most  of  us,  jirayerfully  and  thankfully  to 
partake  in  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  

The  first  time  I  went  to  vote  I  was  out  of  the  house  just  nine 
minutes.  The  second  time  I  took  my  little  girl  along  to  school, 
stopped  in  to  vote,  and  then  went  down  town  and  did  my  market- 
ing ;  and  T  was  gone  twenty  minutes.  While  I  was  casting  my  vote 
the  men  gave  my  little  one  a  flower.  They  always  decorate  the 
polling-places  with  flowers  now,  for  they  know  women  love  beauty. 

The  tone  of  political  conventions  has  improved  since  suli'ragc  was 
granted  to  women.  So  has  the  character  of  the  candidates.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  character-builder  like  responsibility.  Every  woman's 
club  in  the  State  has  been  turned  into  a  study  club,  and  the  women 
are  examining  public  questions  for  themselves.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  results  of  equal  suffrage. 

When  women  obtained  the  ballot  they  wanted  to  know  about 
public  affairs,  and  so  they  asked  their  husbands  at  home  (every 
woman  wants  to  believe  that  her  husband  knows  everything),  and 
the  husbands  had  to  inform  themselves  in  order  to  answer  their 
wives'  questions.  Equal  suffrage  has  not  only  educated  women 
and  elevated  the  primaries,  but  it  has  given  back  to  the  State  the 
services  of  her  best  men,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  neglecting  their  political  duties  

Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells  said  in  describing  the  conditions  in 

Utah : 

After  the  ballot  was  given  to  women  the  men  soon  came  to  us  and 
asked  us  to  help  them.  We  divided  on  party  lines  but  not  rigidly 
so.  We  helped  not  only  the  good  men  and  women  of  our  own 
party,  but  those  of  the  other.  If  they  put  up  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat  who  is  not  fit  for  the  position,  the  women  vote  against 
him.  In  all  the  work  I  do  for  the  Republicans,  I  never  denounce 
the  Democrats  

This  year  the  men  were  more  willing  to  have  us  go  to  the  pri- 
maries than  we  were  to  go.  Even  the  women  who  bad  not  wished 
for  suffrage  voted.  I  do  not  mind  going  to  the  primaries.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  men — not  the  least  in  the  world.  I  have  often  been  on 
committees  with  men.  I  don't  think  it  has  hurt  me  at  all,  and  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal.  They  have  always  been  very  gocKl  to  me. 
We  must  stand  up  for  the  men.  We  could  not  do  without  them. 
Certainly  \\e  could  not  have  settled  Utah  without  them.  They 
built  the  bridges  and  killed  the  bears ;  but  I  think  the  women  worked 
just  as  hard,  in  their  way  

When  Mrs.  Mell  C.  Woods  came  forward  to  speak  for  Idaho 
the  audience  arose  and  received  her  with  cheers  and  the  waving 
of  handkerchiefs.    She  brought  letters  of  greeting  from  most  of 
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the  women's  clubs  of  that  State,  and  in  a  long  and  beautiful  ad- 
dress she  said: 

With  her  head  fMnowed  m  the  lap  of  the  North,  her  feet  resting 

in  the  orchards  of  the  South,  her  snowy  bosom  rising  to  the  clouds, 
Idaho  lies  serene  in  her  beauty  of  glacier.  lake  and  primeval  forest, 
guarding  in  her  verdure-clad  mountains  vast  treasures  of  precious 
minerals,  with  the  hem  of  her  robe  embroidered  in  sapphires  and 

opals  As  representing  Idaho,  first  I  wish  to  express 

the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  every  equal  snffrat^ist  in  onr  proud  and 
happy  State  to  the  National  Association  for  the  most  generous  help 
afforded  us  in  our  two  years'  campaign.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
devoted  women,  Mrs.  Dc\'oe,  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  Mrs.  Bradford 
and  Mrs.  Johns,  who  made  the  arduous  journey  to  orirani/.e  our 
clubs,  plead  our  cause  and  teach  us  how  to  work  and  win,  we  should 
not  be  celebrating  Idaho's  victory  to-nigfat  

After  describinc:  the  great  output  of  the  mines  and  the  fruit* 
producing  value  of  the  State,  she  continued : 

I  fancy  few  of  you  know  much  of  the  conditions  existing  in 

the  mining  countrj',  dotted  with  camps  in  every  gulch ;  the  prepon- 
tlerance  of  the  adult  males  over  the  women  of  maturity ;  the  power 
of  tlie  saloon  element,  and  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  people 
— men  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  ignorant  and  culturexl,  depraved 
and  respectable,  seeking  fame  and  fortune  in  the  far  West — no 
reading-rooms,  no  lectures,  no  lyccums,  no  spell  in  cr-bccs  or  corn- 
huskings,  the  relaxation  of  the  farm  hand ;  single  men  away  from 
home  and  its  influences,  forced  from  the  draughty  lobby  of  die  hotel 
or  tavern  to  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  well-appointed  saloon. 

The  missionary  sutfr.iLie  work  in  such  places  was  obliged  to  be 
quietly  done,  witliout  any  apparent  advocacy  on  the  part  of  men  who 
were  in  reality  ardent  supporters  of  our  cause,  lest  the  saloon  ele- 
ment should  orcranize  and,  by  concerted  action,  crush  the  movement 
as  they  did  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  1880:  and  California,  too, 
owes  her  defeat  of  the  amendment  at  least  partially  to  this  cause. 
Yet  you  may  go  far  to  find  nobler  men  than  we  have  in  Idaho,  and 
we  did  not  lack  aMc  chaining  ns  Our  amendment  was  carried  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast  upon  it. 

The  last  address,  by  the  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  (Ills.)»  The  Point 
of  View,  was  a  masterly  effort.    She  said  in  part : 

Befr>rc  any  woman  is  a  wife,  a  sister  or  a  mother  she  is  a  human 
l>eing.  We  ask  nothing  as  wotnen  but  everything  as  human  beings. 
The  sphere  of  woman  is  any  path  that  she  can  tread,  any  work  that 

she  can  do.  Let  no  one  imairinc  that  wc  wish  to  be  men.  In  the 
lip'jinning  God  created  them  male  and  female.  The  principle  of  eo- 
etjuaiity  is  recognized  in  all  of  Ciod's  kingdom.    We  are  beginning 
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to  find  in  the  human  race»  as  in  the  veg^etable  and  the  animal,  that 
the  male  and  the  female  arc  desipfncd  to  be  the  equals  of  each  other. 

It  is  because  woman  loves  her  home  that  she  wants  her  country  to 
be  pure  and  holy,  so  that  she  may  not  lose  her  chihlren  wlien  they  go 
out  from  her  protection.  We  want  to  be  women,  womanly  women, 
stamping  the  womanliness  of  our  nature  upon  the  country,  even  as 
the  men  have  stamped  the  manliness  of  their  nature  upon  it.  The 
home  is  the  si)here  of  woman  and  of  man  also.  The  home  does  not 
mean  simply  bread-making  and  dish-washinef,  but  also  the  place 
into  which  shall  enter  that  which  makes  i)ure  manhood  possil)le. 
Give  woman  a  chance  to  do  her  whole  duty.  What  is  education 
for,  what  is  religion  for,  but  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  the  development 
of  humanity?  If  national  life  is  what  it  ought  to  be  also,  a  means 
to  the  same  end,  it  needs  then  everything^  that  humanity  has  to  make 
it  sweet  and  hopeful.  Women  have  moral  sentiments  and  they 
want  to  record  them.  That  is  the  only  difference  between  voting 
and  not  voting.  The  national  life  is  the  reflected  life  of  tlie  people. 
It  is  strong  with  their  strength  and  weak  with  their  weakness. 

A  letter  w^s  read  to  the  convention  by  Miss  Anthony  from 
Miss  Kitty  Reed,  daughter  of  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed,  who 
had  been  with  her  father  in  California  during  the  recent  suffrage 

campaign.    In  referring  to  this  she  said : 

There  and  elsewhere  the  thinking  women  who  opposed  it  used 
this  argument :  There  arc  too  many  people  voting  already :  the 
practical  effect  of  woman  suffrage  would  be  an  increase  in  the  illit- 
erate vote,  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  intellijErent  vote. 
Thev  were  not  m  favor  of  iL  unless  there  could  be  an  educational 
qualification.  In  other  words,  they  were  opposed  to  woman  suf- 
frage because  they  were  opposed  to  universal  suffrage.  I  have 
always  r^^arded  universal  suffrage  as  the  foundation  principle  of 
our  government.  If  "^governments  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed"  does  not  mean  that,  what  can  it  mean  ? 
So  I  tried  to  persuade  these  women  of  the  truth  of  that  which  I 
supposed  had  been  settled  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years 
ago.  It  is  necessary  to  make  women  believe  that  suffrage  is  a  nat- 
ural right  rather  than  a  privilege;  that,  while  abstractly  it  seems 
well  for  an  intelligent  citizen  to  govern  an  ignorant  one,  human 
nature  is  such  that  the  intflluent  will  govern  selfishly  and  leave  the 
ignorant  no  opportunity  ti>  iniprovc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  worst  obstacle  we  have  to  encounter  now 
is  not  the  prejudice  of  men  against  women's  voting,  but  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  women  of  the  real  meaning  of  government 
by  the  people.  This  may  be  ancient  history  to  you,  but  it  impressed 
me  deeply  while  I  was  in  California  and  that  is  why  I  write  it.  Of 
course  there  are  many  women  who  do  not  think.  When  they  hear 
woman  suffraefe.  spoken  of.  they  t^o  to  their  husbands  and  ask  them 
what  they  thmk  about  it,  and  their  husbands  tell  them  that  they  are 
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too  good  to  vote,  and  those  women  are  content  Jt  does  not  occur 
to  them  to  ask  why,  if  they  arc  too  pure  and  good  to  vote,  they  are 
not  excused  from  obeying  the  laws  and  paying  taxes. 

The  report  of  the  first  year's  work  done  at  national  headquar- 
ters was  very  satisfactory.  In  regard  to  the  Press  it  contained 
the  following : 

The  year  1896  has  seen  the  beginning  of  an  effort  by  our  National 
Association  to  use  systematically  the  mighty  lever  of  the  public  press 
in  behalf  of  our  work.  We  have  sent  out  in  retjular  weekly  issues 
since  March  liundrcds  of  co])ics  of  gCKxl  equal  suffrage  articles. 
These  go  into  the  hands  of  iVess  Committees  in  forty-one  States, 
and  now  between  six  and  seven  hundred  papers  publish  them  each 
week.  Of  forty-one  different  articles  by  about  thirty  different 
writers,  nearly  25,000  copies  have  been  distributed  to  newspapers. 
These  articles  reach,  in  local  papers,  not  less  than  one  million  read- 
ers weekly. 

We  have  taken  charge  of  the  National  Suffrage  Bulletin  which  is 

edited  by  the  chairman  of  the  organization  comiuittee.  have  had  it 
printed  in  Philadelphia  and  mailed  from  the  headquaners.  In  the 
past  twelve  months  there  have  been  wrapped  and  sent  out  separately 
17.700  copies  of  the  Bulletin.  A  portion  of  the  e.xpenses  has  been 
defrayefl  by  special  contributions  of  $900  of  the  $1,000  given  to 
Mi.ss  Anthony  by  Mrs.  South  worth,  and  ^400  through  the  New 
York  State  Association,  from  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Clapp  of 
Rochester  to  Miss  Anthony. 

Mr.  Black  well,  as  usual,  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Suffrage,  suggesting  a  form  of  petition  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  Unite  1  States,  the  supreme 

law  of  the  land,  expressly  confers  upon  the  I.eLrislnturc  of  every 
Stale  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  appoint  or  to  delegate  the  ap- 
pointment of  presidential  electors,  in  article  II,  section  i,  paragraph 
2,  as  follows:  "Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  manner  as  the 
Leq:islaturc  thereof  may  direct  a  number  of  electors  eqtial  to  the 
whole  nuiniicr  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress ;"  and 

Whereas,  In  some  of  the  States  said  appointment  has  been  re- 
peatedly made  by  the  Leiri-^lature :  and 

\\'iii;ki:.\s.  Women  equally  witli  men  are  citizens  of  this  State 
and  of  the  United  States ;  therefore. 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  State  of  •  .  21  years  of  age 

and  ujnvarf1>.  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  bodies  so  to 
auH  nd  tiie  election  laws  as  to  enable  women  to  vote  in  the  appoint- 
incut  of  presidential  electors. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Upton,  showed  that  the  re- 
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ceipts  had  risen  to  $11,825  during  the  year  just  passed.  It 
ended  thus:  **In  closing-  this  report  the  treasurer  would  like  to 
say  that  no  one  i)erson  has  ever  been  to  the  treasury  what  Miss 
Anthony  has  been  and  is.  Every  dollar  given  to  her  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever,  she  feels  belongs  to  the  work  and  is  most  happy 
when  she  turns  it  in.  On  the  other  hand  the  association  does 
very  little  for  her.  She  pays  her  own  traveling  expenses  and 
her  own  clerk  hire.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  last  year  we , 
may  be  so  neglectful  in  this  direction." 

The  Congressional  Committee,  Mrs.  Ellen  Powell  Thompson, 
acting  chairman,  reported  as  a  part  of  the  work  done:  "To  still 
further  advance  the  matter  we  determined  to  address  a  letter  to 
each  member  of  the  House  and  Senate,  asking  his  opinion  on  the 
proposed  amendment  to  enfranchise  women.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  these  letters  were  promptly  answered  in  most  gracious 
terms,  and  in  many  of  them  hearty  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  was  expressed.  Not  a  small  number  declared 
they  were  ready  to  vote  for  the  amendment  when  opportunity 
should  be  given." 

Among  the  State  reports  those  of  California,  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
Clark  Sarg-ent,  and  of  Idaho,  by  Mrs.  Eunice  Pond  Athey,  were 
of  special  mterest,  as  they  contained  an  ej)itomized  history  of  the 
recent  campaigns  in  these  States.  It  was  decided  that  there 
should  be  a  special  effort  to  make  the  next  annual  meeting  a  note- 
worthy affair,  as  it  would  celebrate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  First  Woman's  Rights  Convention. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


THE  NATIONAL-AMERICAN  CONVENTION  OF  1898. 

The  Thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  suffrage  assodatioti 
took  place  in  the  Columbia  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb. 
13-19,  1898,  and  celebrated  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
First  Woman's  Rights  Convention.*   In  the  center  of  the  stage 

was  an  old-fashioned,  round  mahogany  table,  draped  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  famous  silk  suffrage  flag  with  its  four 
golden  stars.  In  her  opening  address  the  president,  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  said:  "On  this  table  the  original  Declaration  of 
Rights  for  Women  was  written  at  the  home  of  the  well-known 
McClintock  family  in  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  just  half  a  century  ago. 
Around  it  gathered  those  immortal  four,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton. I.iicretia  Mott.  ^Tartlia  C.  Wripfht  and  Mary  Ann  McClin- 
tock, to  formulate  the  grievances  of  women.  They  did  not  dare 
to  sign  their  names  but  pul)lishe(l  the  Call  for  their  convention 
anonvmously.t  We  have  had  that  remarkable  document  jirintcd 
for  distribution  here,  and  you  will  nf)tice  that  those  demands 
which  were  ridiculed  and  denounced  from  one  end  of  tlie  coun- 
try to  the  other,  all  have  now  been  conceded  but  the  suffrage,  and 
that  in  four  .States." 

This  convention  was  the  larsfc^t  in  number  of  delegates  and 
States  represented  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  association.  154 
being  in  attendance  and  all  but  four  of  the  States  and  Territories 
represented. 

The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  devoted  the  most  of  her  vice- 
president's  report  to  an  account  of  the  work  to  secure  a  suffrage 
amendment  from  the  Legislature  which  was  being  done  in  Iowa, 
where  she  had  been  spending  considerable  time.  The  report  on 
Press  Work  by  the  chairman.  Miss  Jessie  J.  Cassidy,  stated  that 

•  Tlie  Sunday  afternoon  precr<1inK  the  convention  rcliRiouB  services  were  held  in  the 
theatre,  which  was  crowded.  The  Sermon  was  pven  by  the  Rev.  Ann*  Howard  Sb«|f* 
from  the  text,  "One  shall  chase  a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." 

t  A  most  interesting  account  of  that  historic  occasion  niay  be  found  in  the  History  of 
Wooua  StiSran  Vol.  I,  p.  67. 
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30,000  suffrage  articles  had  been  sent  from  headquarters  to  the 

various  newspapers  of  the  country  and  the  number  willing  to  ac- 
cept these  w  as  constantly  increasing-.  The  headquarters  had  been 
removed  from  Philadclpliia  to  Xew  York  City  during  the  year 
and  united  with  the  organization  office.  The  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman,  reported 
that  during  the  past  three  years  they  had  published  25,000  books 
and  pamphlets,  purchased  from  publishers  3,100  and  had  9,000 
contributed  The  treasurer,  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  an- 
nounced the  receipts  of  the  past  year  to  be  $14,055.  Bequests 
had  been  received  of  $500  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Murphy  of 
New-  Jersey,  and  $500  from  Mrs.  A.  Viola  Neblett  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

The  report  of  the  Organization  Committee,  Mrs.  Chapman 
Catt,  chairman,  showed  a  large  amount  of  work  done  in  Iowa, 
Illinois,  South  Dakota  and  the  Southern  States,  the  writing  of 
z  0,000  letters,  the  holding  of  1,000  public  meetings  under  the 
auspices  of  this  committee.   It  closed  by  saying : 

The  chief  obstacle  to  organization  is  not  found  in  societies  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  woman,  nor  in  ignorance,  nor 
in  conservatism ;  it  is  to  be  fouhd  in  that  lai^e  body  of  suffragists 
who  believe  that  the  franchise  will  come,  but  that  it  will  come  in 

some  unaccountable  way  without  effort  or  concern  on  their  part. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  hopeless,  faithless,  lifeless  members  of  our 
own  organization.  They  are  at  times  tlie  ofiu  ers  of  local  clubs,  and 
the  clubs  die  on  their  hands ;  in  State  executive  committees,  and 
there,  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  they  decide 
that  organization  Is  impossible  because  there  is  no  money,  and  they 
make  no  effort  to  secure  funds.  They  are  in  our  national  body, 
ready  to  find  fault  with  plans  and  results  and  to  criticise  the  con- 
scientious efforts  of  those  who  are  strucrj^ling"  to  accomplish  good — 
yet  they  are  never  ready  to  propose  more  helpful  methods.  In 
short,  we  find  them  everywhere,  doing  practically  nothing  them- 
selves, but  "throwing  cold  water"  upon  every  effort  inaugurated 
by  others.  "It  can  not  be  done"  is  their  motto,  and  by  it  they  con- 
stantly discourage  the  hopeful  and  extract  all  enthusiasm  from  new 
workers.  Judging  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  our  association  pfained  in  the  last  three  years,  I  am  free  to  say 
that  these  are  our  most  etlective  opponents  to-day,  and,  without 
question,  the  best  result  of  the  three  years'  work  is  the  gradual 
strengthening  of  belief  in  the  possibility  of  organization. 

Mrs.-  Sallie  Clay  Bennett,  chairman,  presented  the  report  on 
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Federal  Suffrage;*  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  chairman,  on 
Legislation;  and  Miss  Laura  Gay  on  the  Suffrage  Convocatioit 
at  the  Tennessee  Exposition  the  preceding  year.  The  Plan  of 
Work,  offered  by  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Mariana  W.  Chapman,  and 
adopted,  represented  the  best  result  of  many  years'  experience 
and  exemplified  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  association.  The 
old  board  of  officers  was  almost  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  afternoon  Work  Conferences,  to  exchange  ideas  as  to 
methods  for  organizing,  raising  funds,  etc.,  which  met  in  a  small 
hall,  aroused  so  much  interest  and  attracted  so  many  people  that 
it  was  necessary  to  transfer  them  to  the  large  auditorium.  The 
Resolutioas  Committee  presented  by  its  chairman,  Mrs.  Ida 
Husted  Harper,  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  already  accom- 
plished and  the  rights  yet  to  be  secured,  in  part  as  follows: 

The  National-American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  at  this  its 

thirtieth  annual  meetinQ",  celcltratcs  the  senii-cenlennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  Woman's  Rights  C'anvention,  held  in  1848  in  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  reaffirms  every  principle  then  and  there  enunciated. 
We  count  the  gains  of  fifty  years :  Woman's  position  revolutionized 
in  the  home,  in  society,  in  the  churcl-  7i:'<\  in  the  State;  public  sen- 
timent chanf:^cd,  customs  modified,  industries  opened,  co-edncation 
established,  lasvs  amended,  economic  independence  partially  secured, 
and  equal  suffrage  a  recognized  subject  of  legislation.  Fifty  years 
ago  women  voted  nowhere  in  the  world ;  to-day  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, L'tah  and  Idaho  have  established  equal  suffrage  for  women, 
and  have  already  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  eight  Sena- 
tors and  seven  Representatives  with  women  constituents.  Kansas 
has  prantcd  women  Municipal  Suffrage,  and  twenty-three  other 
States  have  made  women  voters  in  school  elections.  This  move- 
ment is  not  confined  to  the  United  States ;  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  women  now  have  Municipal  and  County  Suffrage,  while 
New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  have  abolished  all  political  dis* 
ti net  ions  of  sex.  Therefore, 

Kcsoliid,  That  we  hereby  express  our  profound  aijpreciation  of 
the  prophetic  vision,  advanced  thougfht  and  moral  courage  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  movcmcTit  for  equality  of  rii^hts,  and  our  sincere 
gratitude  f<>r  their  halt  century  ot  toil  and  endurance  to  secure  for 
women  the  privileges  they  now  enjoy,  and  to  make  the  way  easier 
for  those  who  arc  to  complete  the  work.  We,  their  successors,  a 
thousandfold  multiph'e<!.  siaiul  ])lodir<^^d  to  unceasincr  effort  until 
women  have  all  the  ri^!.t>  and  privileges  which  iK^ong  equally  to 
every  citizen  of  a  republic. 

That  in  every  State  we  demand  for  women  citizens  equality  with 
male  citizens  in  the  excroi^r  (tf  the  elective  franoliise,  upon  SUCh 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  men  impose  upon  themselves. 

*  Federal  Suffrage  i*  contidiered  in  Chapter  I. 
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That  we  appeal  to  Congress  to  submit  a  Sixteenth  Auicndinent 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  thereby  enabling  the  citizens  of 
eacli  State  ta  carry  this  question  of  woman  suffrage  before  its  Leg- 
islature tor  settlement. 

That  wc  will  aid.  so  far  as  practicable,  every  State  campaign  for 
woman  suffra^-e;  but  we  urgently  recommend  our  auxiliary  State 
societies  to  effect  thorough  county  orr^anizations  In  fore  petitioning 
their  Legislatures  for  a  State  constitutional  amendment. 

Whereas,  The  good  results  of  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming 
since  1869  have  caused  its  adoption  successively  by  the  three  ad- 
joining States ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  request  the  citizens  of  these  four 
free  States  to  make  a  special  effort  to  secure  the  franchise  for  women 
in  the  States  contiguous  to  their  own. 

That  we  demaiul  for  mothers  equal  custody  and  control  of  their 
minor  children,  and  for  wives  and  widows  an  equal  use  and  in- 
heritance of  property. 

That  we  ask  for  an  equal  representation  of  women  on  all  1x)ards 
of  education  and  health,  liF  public  sc1i(k)1s  ami  colleges,  and  in  the 
management  of  all  public  institutions;  and  for  their  employment 
as  physicians  for  women  and  children  in  all  hospitals  and  asylums, 
and  as  police  matrons  and  guards  in  all  prisons  and  reformatories. 

That  this  Association  limits  its  efforts  exclusively  to  securing 
equal  rights  for  women,  and  it  appeals  for  co-operation  to  the  whole 
American  people. 

Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  Mrs.  Ida  Porter  Royer  and  Mrs. 
Harper  were  appointed  fraternal  delegates  to  the  Woman's  Press 
Association,  in  sesM  n  :  1  tiiis  time  in  Wasliiugton. 

A  beautiful  feature  i>i  this  occasion  was  the  luncheon  given  by 
Mrs.  John  R.  McLean  to  Miss  Anthony  on  her  seventy-cig^hth 
birthday,  February  15,  attended  by  thirty-six  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  in  the  national  capital,  and  followed  by  a  re- 
ception to  the  members  of  the  convention.  Mrs,  McLean  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  by  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Seventy-eight  wax  tapers  burned  upon  the  birthday  cake,  which 
was  three  feet  in  diameter  and  decorated  with  flowers.  It  was 
presented  to  Miss  Anthony,  who  carried  it  in  triumph  to  the  con- 
vention in  Columbia  Theatre,  where  it  was  cut  into  slices  that 
were  sold  as  souvenirs  and  realized  about  $120,  which  she  donated 
to  the  cause. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  sent 
two  papers  for  this  fiftieth  anniversary,  one  for  the  congressional 
hearing,  on  The  Significance  of  the  Ballot;  the  other.  Our  De- 
feats and  our  Triumphs,  was  read  to  the  convention  by  Mrs. 
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Colby.  Both  displayed  all  the  old-time  vigor  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression.  The  latter,  liiied  with  interesting  reminis- 
cence, closed  with  tliesc  words : 

Another  generation  has  now  enlisted  for  a  long  or  short  cam- 
paif;Ti.  Wliat,  say  they,  shall  we  do  to  hasten  the  work?  I  an- 
swer, the  pioneers  have  brought  you  through  the  wilderness  in 
sight  of  the  j^romised  land ;  now,  with  active,  aggressive  warfare, 
take  possession.  Instead  of  rehearsing  the  old  arguments  which 
have  done  duty  fifty  years,  make  a  brave  attack  on  every  obstacle 

which  stands  in  your  way  Lord  Brougham  said :  "The 

laws  for  women  [  in  England  and  America]  are  a  disg^race  to  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  The  women  in  every  State 
should  watch  their  law-makers,  and  any  bill  invidious  to  their  in- 
terests should  be  promptly  denounced,  and  with  such  vehemence 
and  indignation  as  to  agitate  the  whole  community  

There  is  no  merit  in  simply  occupying  the  ground  which  others 
have  conquered.  There  are  new  fiel£  for  conquest  and  more 
enemies  to  meet.  Whatever  affects  woman's  freedom,  growth 
and  development  affords  legitimate  subject  for  discussion  here. 
.  .  .  .  Some  of  our  opponents  think  woman  would  be  a  danger- 
ous element  in  politics  and  destroy  the  secular  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment. T  would  have  a  resolution  on  that  point  discussed  freely,  and 
sliow  liberal  thinkers  that  we  have  a  large  number  in  our  aNSocia- 
tion  as  desirous  to  preserve  the  secular  nature  of  our  Goveniment 
as  they  themselves  can  possibly  be.  ...  .  When  educated 
women,  teachers  in  all  our  schools,  professors  in  our  colleges,  are 
governed  by  rulers,  foreign  and  native,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  I  would  liave  this  association  discuss  and  pass  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  "educated  sufTrage."  .... 

The  object  of  our  organization  is  to  secure  equality  and  freedom 
for  woman :  First,  in  tht  State,  which  is  denied  when  she  is  not 
permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage ;  second,  in  the  Church, 
which  is  denied  when  she  has  no  voice  in  its  councils,  creeds  and 
discipline,  or  in  the  choice  of  its  ministers,  ciders  and  deacons; 
third,  in  the  Home,  where  the  State  makes  the  husband's  authority 
absolute,  the  wife  a  subject,  where  the  mother  i'^  robbed  of  the 
guardianship  of  her  own  child,  and  where  the  joint  earnings  belong 
solely  to  the  husband, 

.  .  .  .  Let  this  generation  pay  its  debt  to  the  past  by  con- 
tinuing this  great  work  until  the  last  vestige  of  woman's  subjection 
shall  be  erased  from  our  creeds  and  codes  and  constitutions.  Then 
the  united  thought  of  man  and  woman  will  inaugurate  a  pure  re- 
ligion, a  just  government,  a  happy  home  and  a  civilization  in  which 
ignorance,  poverty  and  crime  will  exist  no  more.  They  who  watch 
behold  already  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  (N.  Y.),  the  first 
woman  to  graduate  in  theology  and  be  ordained,  delineated  The 

Changing  Phases  of  Opposition,  pointing  out  that  when  the  first 
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Woman's  Rights  Convention  was  held  the  general  tone  of  the 
press  was  shown  in  that  newspaper  which  said:  'This  bolt  is 
the  most  shocking  and  unnatural  incident  ever  recorded  in  the 
history  of  humanity ;  if  these  demands  were  effected,  it  would  set 
the  world  by  the  ears,  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  demor- 
alize and  degrade  from  then  high  sphere  and  noble  destiny 
women  of  all  respectable  and  useful  classes,  and  prove  a  mon- 
strous injurv'  to  all  mankind."  Yet  this  present  convention  was 
celebrating  the  graining  of  all  those  demands  except  the  suf- 
frage and  not  one  of  the  predicted  evils  had  come  to  pass,  The 
direful  prophecies  of  the  early  days  were  taken  up,  one  by  one, 
and  their  utter  absurdity  pointed  out  in  the  light  of  experience. 
Now  all  of  those  ancient,  stereotyped  objections  were  concen- 
trated against  granting  the  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Young  ( S.  C.)  delighted  the  audience  with 
one  of  her  characteristic  addresses.  Prof.  Frances  Stewart 
Mosher,  of  Hillsdale  College  (Mich.),  gave  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  great  increase  and  value  of  Woman's  Work  in  Giurch  Phi- 
lanthropies. Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  (Ind.)  deinoiisiratcd  the 
wonderful  Progress  of  Women  in  Education.  The  New  Edu- 
cation possessed  the  charm  of  novelty  in  being  presented  by  Miss 
Grace  Espy  Patton,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Colorado,  a  lady  so  delicate  and  dainty  that,  when  Miss  An- 
thony led  her  forward  and  said.  *'It  has  always  been  eiiar^ed  that 
voting  and  officeholding  will  make  women  coarse  and  unwoman- 
ly; now  look  at  her!"  the  audience  responded  with  an  ovation. 

Miss  Belle  Kearney  (Miss.)  discussed  Social  Changes  in  the 
South,  depicting  in  a  rapid,  magnetic  manner,  interspersed  with 
flashes  of  wit,  the  evolution  of  the  Southern  woman  and  the  rev- 
olution in  customs  and  privileges  which  must  inevitably  lead  up 
to  political  rights.  Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  (N.  Y.)  gave 
an  eloquent  review  of  the  splendid  services  of  Women  in  Philan- 
thropy. 

At  the  memorial  services  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby  (D.  C.)  of- 
lered  the  following  resolutions : 

It  is  fitting  in  this  commemorative  celebration  to  pause  a  moment 
to  place  a  laurel  in  memory^s  chaplet  for  those  to  whom  it  was 

given  to  be  the  earliest  to  voice  the  demand  that  woman  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  sacred  heritage  of  liberty,  as  one  made 
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equally  with  man  in  tlie  imapfe  of  the  Creator  nr.A  divinely  appoint- 
eel  to  co-soverci^nny  over  the  earth.  To  name  tiiem  here  is  to  rec- 
ognize  their  presence  with  ns  in  spirit  and  to  invoke  their  benedic- 
tion upon  this  generation  which,  entering  into  the  rcsuks  of  their 
labors,  must  carry  them  f<»rward  to  full  fruition. 

Lucretia  Mott  always  will  be  revered  as  one  of  those  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  convention  to  make  an  organized  demand  for 
justice  to  women.  She  became  a  Quaker  preacher  in  1818  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  the  last  ?nfFrai:re  convention  she  attended  was 
in  her  eii^hty-sixth  year.  Her  motto.  "Truth  for  authority  and  not 
authority  tor  truth,"  is  still  the  tocsin  of  reform.  Saraii  Pugh,  the 
lovely  Quaker,  was  ever  her  close  friend  and  helper. 

Frances  Wright,  a  noble  Scotchwoman^  a  friend  of  General  La- 
fayette, early  imbibed  a  love  for  freedom  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based.  In  this  the  land  of  her  adoption 
she  was  the  first  woman  to  lecture  on  political  subjects,  in  1826. 

Ernestine  L.  Rose,  the  beautiful  Polish  patriot,  sent  the  fir-t 
petition  to  the  New  York  Lei^nsl^ture  to  give  a  married  woman  tiic 
right  to  hold  real  estate  in  her  own  name.  This  was  in  1836,  and 
she  continued  the  work  of  securing  signatures  until  1848,  when  the 
bill  was  passed.  She  was  a  matchless  orator  and  lectured  on  woman 
suffrage  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Lucy  Stone's  voice  pleaded  the  wide  continent  over  for  justice 
for  her  sex.  Her  l-fe-Iong  devotion  to  the  woman  suffrage  cause 
was  idealized  by  the  companionship  and  assistance  of  her  husband, 
Henry  R.  Pilackvvell,  the  one  man  in  this  nation  who  under  any  and 
all  circumstances  has  made  woman's  cause  his  chief  consideration. 
Her  first  lecture  on  woman's  rights  was  given  in  1847, 
her  graduation  at  Oberlin  College,  and  her  life  work  was  epitomized 
in  her  dying  words,  "Make  the  world  better." 

Martha  C.  Wright,  Jane  Hunt  and  Mary  Ann  McClintock  were 
three  of  those  noble  women  who  issued  the  call  for  the  Seneca  Falls 
Convention,  and  were  ever  ready  for  service. 

Paulina  Wright  Davis,  who  called  the  first  National  Convention 
in  1850  and  presided  over  its  twentieth  celebration  in  1870,  was  one 
of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  work  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
Assisted  by  Caroline  H.  Dall,  she  edited  the  Una,  founded  in  1853, 
the  first  distinctively  woman  suffrage  paper. 

Frances  Dana  Gage,  better  known  by  her  pen-name,  "Aunt 
Fanny,"  was  farmer,  editor,  lecturer  and  worker  in  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  Of  her  eight  children  six  were  stalwart  sons,  and 
she  used  to  boast  that  she  was  the  mother  of  thirty-six  feet  of 
boys.    She  was  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  movement  in  early  days. 

Clarina  Howard  Nichols  is  associated  with  the  seed-sowing  in 
Vermont,  in  Wisconsin  and  especially  in  Kansas,  where  her  labors 
with  the  first  constitutional  convention,  in  1859,  engrafted  in  organic 
law  many  rights  for  women  which  were  obtained  elsewhere,  if  at 
all,  only  hv  slow  and  difficult  legislative  changes,  Susan  E.  Wattles 
led  the  Kansas  cam|)aig^n  of  185c)  with  Mrs.  Nichols. 

Emily  Robinson  of  Salem,  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  chief  movers  in 
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the  second  W  oman's  Rights  Convention,  and  this  was  held  in  her 
own  town  in  1850.  From  that  time  until  the  present  year  she  has 
been  unfaltering  in  her  devotion. 

Dr.  Susan  .A.  Edson,  w^ho  was  graduated  in  medicine  in  1854, 
was  a  fellow-pioneer  in  the  District  of  Colambia  with  Dr.  Oroline 
B.  Wiaslow,  whose  death  preceded  hers  by  about  one  year.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  distin<^uishecl  army  nurses  and  the  friend  and 
faithful  attendant  of  President  Garfield.  For  many  years  she  was 
the  president  of  the  District  W'oman  SutTras^e  Association.  Amonc: 
the  earlier  woman  physicians  who  es}X)used  the  cansc  were  Dr. 
Harriot  K.  Hunt,  Dr.  Mary  JJ.  Jackson,  Dr.  .\nn  Preston,  one  of  the 
founders  and  physicians  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier,  a  founder  and  physician  of  the  New 
York  Medical  College  for  Women. 

Sarah  Helen  Whitman  was  the  first  literar>'  woman  of  reputation 
who  pfave  her  name  to  the  mnvcmcnt.  which  later  counted  among 
its  warmest  friends  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary  and 
Mar>'  Clcmmer. 

Amalia  B.  Post  of  Cheyenne,  to  whom  tiie  enfrauchisemeiit  of 
the  women  of  Wyoming  was  largely  due,  was  ready,  as  she  often 
said,  at  the  first  tap  of  Uie  drum  at  Seneca  Falls.  She  occupied  the 
place  of  honor  by  the  side  of  the  Governor  on  that  proud  day  when 
the  admission  of  Wyoming  as  a  State  was  celebrated. 

Josephine  S.  Griffin^,  orcfani/er  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau ; 
Amelia  Bloomer,  editor  of  the  Lily,  the  first  temperance  and  wom- 
an's ri.G^hts  paj)er :  Mary  urcw.  fnr  tweiUy-three  years  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Woman  Sudrage  Association;  Myra  Bradwell, 
the  first  woman  to  enter  the  ranks  of  legal  journalism ;  Virginia  L. 
Minor,  the  dove  with  the  eagle's  heart,  who  took  to  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  her  suit  against  the  Missouri  officials  for  refusing  her 
vote — all  these,  and  many  more  who  might  be  added  t  )rm  the 
noble  fi^alaxy  who  brouq^ht  to  the  cause  of  woman's  liberty  rare 
personal  beauty,  social  j^ifts.  Intellectual  culture,  and  the  all<om- 
peiling  .eloquence  of  eamestness  and  sincerity. 

Albert  O.  W  illcox  of  New  York,  whose  eighty-seven  years  wi;re 
filled  with  valuable  work  for  reforms,  was  drawn  to  the  conviction 
that  women  should  have  a  share  in  the  Government  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  Lucretia  Mott  in  1831,  and  from  that  time  declared 
himself  publicly  for  the  movement  and  was  its  life-Ionj^  supporter. 

James  G.  Clark,  the  sweet-souled  troubadour  of  reform,  sang  for 
woman's  freedom  in  suflFrac^e  conventions  all  over  the  land. 

Joseph  N.  Dolph  was  always  to  l)e  counted  on  to  further  ilie 
poliucai  emancipation  of  women,  both  in  his  own  State  of  Oregon 
and  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  of  which  he  was  long  an  honored  member. 

To  name  the  men  who  have  been  counselors  and  friends  of  the 
woman  suffrage  movement  is  to  name  the  greatest  poets,  preachers 
and  statesmen  of  the  last  half  century.  \\'lierever  there  has  been 
a  %voman  strong  enouc^h  tn  demand  her  rights  there  has  been  a 
man  generous  and  just  enough  to  second  her.   Surely  we  may  say 
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that  "the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect"  are  our  strength  and 
our  inspirauon. 

No  less  entitled  to  remembrance  and  gratitude  are  the  umiaiiied 
multitude  who  have  helped  the  onward  mardi  of  freedom  by  stand- 
ing for  the  truth  that  was  revealed  to  them.  Whether  they  pass 
away  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  strength  of  maturity  ot  the  glory 

of  old  age,  they  who  have  given  to  the  wwld  one  impulse  on  the 
upward  path  to  freedom  and  to  lit^ht  are  not  dead.  They  live  here 
in  the  life  of  all  ^(X)d  things,  and,  because  of  strenj^^th  gained  in 
carilily  activity,  have  strength  to  perfect  in  other  spheres  what  here 
they  but  dreamed  of. 

The  W Oman's  Tribune  thus  described  one  scene  of  the  conven- 
tion: 

The  opening  address  of  Wednesda;^  evening  was  by  Mrs,  Isa- 
bella Beecher  Hooker  (Conn.)  on  United  States  Gtizenship.  She 
was  not  heard  distinctly  and  the  audience  was  very  fidgety.  Miss 
Anthony  came  forward  and  told  them  they  ought  to  be  perfectly 

satisfied  just  to  sit  still  and  look  at  Mrs.  Hooker.  She  is  alway  s  a 
commanding  presence  on  the  stage,  and  on  this  evening,  impressed 
with  the  deep  significance  of  the  event,  and  clad  in  silver  gray, 
which  harmonized  beautifully  with  her  whitening  curls,  she  was  a 
picture  which  would  delight  an  artist.  But  notwithstanding  Miss 
Anthony's  admonition,  the  audience  really  wanted  to  hear  as  well 
as  to  see.  Mrs.  Hooker  realizing  this  at  last  said  impatiently,  "I 
never  could  give  a  written  spcecli,  but  Susan  insisted  that  I  must 
this  time,"  and.  discarding  her  manuscript,  she  spoke  clearly  and 
forcil)ly  with  her  old-time  power.  A  portion  of  her  address  was  a 
graphic  recital  of  Miss  Anthony's  trial  for  illegal  voting  in  1872. 

When  Mrs.  Hooker's  time  had  expired  Miss  Anthony  rose  and  put 
her  arm  around  her,  and  thus  these  striking  figures,  representing  the 
opposite  poles  of  the  woman  suffrage  force,  made  a  tableau  which 
will  never  pass  from  the  mental  vision  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 
At  the  close  of  her  remarks  Mrs.  Hooker  tlircw  her  arms  nronnd 
Miss  Anthony  and  kissed  her.  The  latter,  more  moved  than  was 
her  wont,  gave  vent  to  that  strong  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  wom- 
an's disfranchisement  which  is  ever  present  witii  her,  ajid  exclaimed: 
"To  think  that  such  a  woman,  belonging  by  birth  and  marriage  to 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  our  country's  history,  should  be 
held  as  a  subject  and  have  set  over  her  all  classes  of  men,  with  the 
prospect  of  there  being  added  to  her  rulers  the  Cubans  and  the 
Sandwich  Island  Kanakas.  Shame  on  a  government  that  permits 
such  an  outrage  !*' 

Mrs.  Caroline  Hallowell  Miller  (Md.)»  one  of  the  first  suffrage 
advocates  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  gave  A  Glimpse  of 

the  Past  and  Present.  Dr.  Clara  Mar^^hall,  Dean  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  Collei^'^c  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  the  liistory  of  Fifty 
Years  in  Medicine    She  related  in  a  graphic  manner  the  strug- 
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gle  of  women  to  gain  admission  to  the  colleges,  the  embarrass* 
ments  they  suffered,  the  obstacles  they  were  obliged  to  overcome^ 
reading  from  published  reports  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  the 
male  students.  In  dosing  she  bore  testimony  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  rendered  by  those  men  who  were  broad- 
minded  and  generous  enough  to  recognize  the  rights  of  women  in 
this  profession  and  help  secure  tliem.  The  Ministry  of  Religion 
as  a  Calling  for  Women  was  the  subject  of  an  able  and  interesting 
address  by  the  Rev.  Florence  Buck  of  Unity  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Ella  Knowles  Haskell,  assistant  attorney-general 
of  Montana,  spoke  on  Women  in  the  Legal  Profession,  giving 
many  incidents  of  the  practice  of  law  in  the  far  West. 

Samuel  J.  Barrows,  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
was  called  from  the  audience  by  Miss  Anthony,  and  closed  his 
brief  remarks  by  saying:  believe  in  woman  suffrage;  it  lias 
in  it  the  elements  of  justice  which  entitle  it  to  every  man's  sup- 
port, and  we  all  ought  to  help  secure  it."  A  leading  feature  of 
the  program  was  the  speech  of  August  W.  Machen,  head  of  the 
free  delivery  division  of  the  national  post  office,  on  Women 
in  the  Departmental  Service  of  the  United  States.  He  gave  the 
history  of  their  employment  by  the  government,  declared  they  had 
raised  the  standard  of  work  and  testified  to  their  efficiency  and 
faithfulness. 

The  Civil  Rights  of  Women  were  ably  discussed  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  A.  Hmckley  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church.  Philadel- 
phia, who  reviewed  the  existing  laws  and  pointed  out  the  changes 
in  favor  of  women.  In  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  divorce  he 
said :  "There  is  a  large  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  greatly 
misinterpret,  in  my  opinion,  the  significance  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  divorces.  No  one  would  counsel  more  earnestly  than 
I,  patience  and  consideration  and  every  reasonable  effort  on  the 
part  of  people  once  married  to  live  together.  But  I  can  not  dis- 
pute the  proposition,  nor  do  I  believe  any  one  can  dispute  it,  that 
in  the  great  proce-^s  u[  evolution  divorce  is  an  indication  of  grow- 
ing independence  and  self-resi>ect  in  women,  a  proclamation  that 
marriage  must  be  the  union  of  self-respecting  and  mutually  re- 
spected equals,  and  that  in  the  ideal  home  of  the  future  that  hide- 
ous thing,  the  subjugation  of  woman,  is  to  be  unknown." 

Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCuUoch  (Ills.)  discussed  The  Eco- 
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nomic  Status  of  Women.  Madame  Clara  Neymann  f  N.  Y.) 
read  a  philosophical  paper  on  Marriage  in  the  Light  of  Woman's 
Freedom.  The  Progress  of  G>lored  Women  was  pictured  in  an 
impassioned  address  by  Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell,  president  of 

the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women.  She  received  num- 
erous floral  tributes  at  its  close.  Mrs.  Emmy  C.  Evald  of  Chi- 
cago, with  an  attractive  foreit^^n  enthusiasm,  told  of  the  work  of 
Swedish  women  in  their  own  country  and  in  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  (N.  Y.)  with  clever  satire  and  amidst 
laughter  and  applause,  considered  Women  in  Municipalities. 

The  Pioneers'  Evening  was  one  of  great  interest,  when  Miss 
Anthony  marshalled  her  hosts  and  made  "the  roll-call  of  the 
years."  As  each  decade  w^as  called,  beginning  with  1848,  those 
wlio  l)e,c^an  the  suffrage  work  at  that  time  rose  on  the  stage  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  house  and  remained  standing.  Not  one  was 
there  who  was  present  at  the  original  Seneca  Falls  Convention, 
but  it  had  held  an  adjourned  meeting  at  Rochester,  three  weeks 
later,  and  Miss  Anthony's  sister,  Mary  S.,  responded  as  having 
attended  then  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  The  daugh- 
ters of  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Wright,  who  called  this  convention — Mrs. 
Eli^a  Wright  Osborne  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison — and  also 
Mrs.  Millie  Burtis  Loo;-an,  whose  mother.  Miss  Anthony's  cousin, 
served  as  its  secretary,  were  introduced  to  the  audience.  The 
children  of  Frederick  Douglass,  who  had  spoken  at  both  meet- 
ings, were  present  and  should  have  come  forward  with  this  group. 
The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  stated  that  she  had  spoken 
in  favor  of  woman's  rights  in  1846.  Among  the  earliest  of  the 
pioneers  present  were  John  W.  Hutchinson,  the  last  of  that  fa- 
mous family  of  singers;  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  Mrs.  Helen  Philleo 
Jenkins  (Mich.).  Miss  Sarah  Wall  (Mass.)  and  Mrs.  Hooker. 
Many  of  those  who  arose  made  brief  remarks  and  the  occasion 
was  one  which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 

Among  the  letters  received  from  the  many  pioneers  still  living 
was  one  from  Mrs.  Abigail  Bush,  now  eighty-eight  years  old  and 
residing  in  California,  who  presided  over  the  Rochester  meeting, 
Aug.  2,  1848.  It  is  especially  interesting  as  showing  that  even 
so  advanced  women  as  Tjicretin  "Mott  and  Mrs.  Statiton.  al- 
though they  dared  call  such  a  meeting,  were  yet  so  conservative 
as  to  object  to  a  woman's  presiding  over  it : 
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To  Susan  T>.  Anthony.  Grfettnc:  Voii  will  bear  me  witness 
that  the  state  of  society  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  wiien  I  presided  at  the  first  Woman's  Riglits  Convention. 
I  had  not  been  able  to  meet  in  council  at  all  with  the  friends  until  I 
met  them  in  the  hall  as  the  congregati<Mi  was  gathering,  and  then 
fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  urged  me  to  take  part  with  the 
opposers  of  a  woman  serving,  as  the  party  had  with  them  a  fine- 
looking  mnn  to  preside  at  all  of  their  meetings,  James  Mott,  who 
had  presided  at  Seneca  Falls.  Afterward  I  fell  in  with  the  old 
friends,  Amy  Post,  Rhoda  de  Garuio  and  Sarah  Fish,  who  at  once 
commenced  labors  with  me  to  prove  that  the  hour  had  come  when 
a  woman  should  preside,  and  led  me  into  the  church.  Amy  pro- 
posed my  name  as  president ;  I  was  accepted  at  once»  and  from  that 
hour  I  seemed  endowed  as  from  on  high  to  serve. 

It  was  a  two  days'  meeting  with  three  sessions  per  day.  On  my 
taking  the  chair,  Lncretia  Mott  and  Elizaheth  Cady  Stanton  left 
the  platform  and  took  their  seats  in  the  audience,  but  it  did  not 
move  me  from  performing  all  my  duties,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  Lucretia  Mott  came  forward,  folded  me  tenderly  in  her 
arms  and  thanked  me  for  presiding.  That  settled  the  question  of 
men's  presiding  at  a  woman's  convention.  From  that  day  to  this, 
in  all  the  walks  of  life.  I  have  been  faithful  in  asserting  that  there 
should  be  ''no  taxation  without  representation."  It  has  seemed 
long  in  coming,  but  1  think  the  time  draws  near  when  woman  will 
be  acknowledged  as  equal  with  man.  Heaven  grant  the  day  to 
dawn  soonl 

Mrs.  Catharine  A.  F.  Stet)bins  (Mich.),  who  had  attended  the 
Seneca  Falls  Convention  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Rights, 
sent  an  interesting  descriptive  letter.  Mrs.  Lucinda  H.  Stone 
(Mich.),  the  mother  of  women's  clubs  and  a  pioneer  on  educa- 
tional lines,  wrote : 

You  wanted  I  should  write  you  any  anecdotes  of  early  interest 
in  woman  suffrage.  The  remembrance  of  Dr.  Stone's  waking  up 
to  that  subject  has  come  to  me,  and  I  have  thought  I  would  tell 
you  about  it. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  forties  that  he  was  requested  to  deliver 
a  Fourth  of  July  oration  in  Kalamaz(X).  1  can  not  tell  the  exact 
year,  but  it  was  before  I  had  ever  heard  of  the  Rochester  Conven- 
tion, or  of  you  or  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  he  was  looking  up  all  that  he 
could  find  in  the  early  history  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  the  early  revolutionists.  I  re- 
member his  coming  in  one  day  (it  must  have  been  before  1848), 
seeming  very  much  al)sorbed  in  something  that  he  was  thinking 
about.  He  threw  down  tiie  book  he  had  been  reading^  and  said 
to  me:  "The  time  will  come  when  women  will  vote.  Mark  niy 
words !  We  may  not  live  Lu  see  it,  we  probably  shall  not,  but  it  will 
come.  It  is  not  a  woman's  right  or  a  man's  right ;  it  is  a  human 
right,  and  their  voting  is  but  a  natural  process  of  evolution."  ,  .  . 
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Mrs.  Esther  Wattles,  who  helped  secure  School  Suffrage  and 
equal  property  laws  for  women  in  the  State  constitution  of  Kan- 
sas in  1859,  sent  this  message :  "My  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  injustice  done  to  women  by  a  lecture  given  near  Wilmington, 
Ohio,  by  John  O,  Wattles  in  184 1.  He  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  lecturing  on  Woman's  Rights.  The  Sin  of  Sla\  er\',  1  he  Tem- 
perance Reform  and  Peace.  I  heard  him  on  all  these  subjects,  off 
and  on,  till  1844,  when  we  were  married  Seventy- 
nine  summers  with  their  clouds  and  sunshine,  make  it  fitting  I 
should  greet  you  by  letter  rather  than  personal  presence.  May 
the  cause  never  falter  till  the  victory  is  won." 

Most  of  the  letters  were  sent  to  Miss  Anthony  personally. 
Among  these  were  the  following : 

We,  the  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Woman  Stenog- 
raphers, take  great  pleasure  in  extending  congratulations  to  you 
on  tlie  occasion  of  your  seventy-eighth  birthday,  and  hope  that  the 
da>s  of  }our  years  may  still  be  many  and  happy.  We  also  desire 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  and  gratitude  for  the  work  you  have 
done  in  securing  freedom  and  justice  for  women.  As  business 
women  we  are  l>etter  able  to  comprehend  what  you  have  accom- 
plished, especially  for  those  who  are  bread-winners,  and  we  trust 
the  time  mnv  s'K>n  come  when  we  shall  not  be  limited  to  under- 
standing what  freedom  is,  but  be  able  to  act  in  accordance  with 
its  principles. 

The  Nevada  E^ual  Suffrage  Association  :  Althougli  we  are 
young  in  the  ranks  and  few  in  number  compared  with  the  older 
States,  yet  we  are  none  the  less  loyal  to  the  principles  advocated  and 
established  by  the  National  Association.  We  are  brave  because 
we  draw  inspiration  from  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  that  Spartan 
band  of  suffragists  of  hfty  year*^  niro,  who  devoted  the  sunshine  of 
their  lives  and  the  energies  of  their  philosophic  minds  to  the  effort 
to  obtain  for  womankind  tlieir  inherent  right  to  have  a  \  oice  in  the 
Government  which  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Alfred  H.  Love,  president  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union :  From 
our  rooms  in  the  east  wing  of  Independence  Hall,  I  send  greetings 

to  you  and  your  cause.  Your  cause  is  ours,  and  has  been  one  of  our 
essential  princi{)los  since  our  organization.  Your  success  is  a 
triumph  for  i)cace. 

Mauv  Low  e  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  International  Order  of 
the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons:  I  hope  you  will  live  to  see  the 
full  day  for  the  cause  whose  dawn  owed  so  much  to  your  labors, 
and  I  can  ask  nothing  better  for  y(  1  n  an  that  you  have  "the  desire 
of  your  heart/-  which  I  am  sure  will  be  the  ballot  for  us  all. 

Dr.  Euzabeth  Blackwell,  the  first  woman  physician:  Al* 
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though  I  can  not  respond  in  person  to  your  very  friendly  invitation 
to  be  a  representative  of  ''the  pioneers,"  yet  I  gladly  send  my  hearty 
^ectinq-  to  yon  and  to  the  other  brave  workers  for  the  procrress  of 
the  race — a  pro<^rcss  slow  but  inevitable.  Amongst  all  its  steps  I 
consider  the  admission  of  women  to  tlic  medical  profession  as  the 
most  important.  Whilst  tliankfully  recognizing-  tlie  wonderful  ac- 
cumulations of  knowledge  which  generations  of  our  brethren  have 
gathered  together,  our  future  women  physicians  will  rejoice  to  help 
in  the  construction  of  that  noble  temple  of  medicine,  whose  founda- 
tion stone  must  be  sympathetic  justice.  Pray  allow  me  to  send  my 
warm  greeting  to  the  Congress  through  you. 

There  were  messages  and  grateful  recognition  from  so  many 
societies  and  individuals  in  the  United  States  that  it  would  be 
impossible  even  to  call  them  by  name ;  also  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Suffrage  Club,  through  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe  Gullen;  the 
National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  in  Great  Britain, 
with  individual  letters  from  Lady  Aberdeen,  Mr8.Mi]lioent  Gar- 
rett Fawcett,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Bright  McLaren  and  others;  on  be- 
half of  the  Swedish  Frederika  Bremer  Forbundet,  by  Carl  Lind- 
hagen  ;  on  behalf  of  Finnish  women  by  Baroness  Alexandra  Grip- 
enberg;  on  behalf  of  German  women  by  Fran  Hanna  Bieber- 
Bohm,  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Women;  on  behalf 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Society  of  Holland  by  its  secretary,  Mar- 
garethe  Galle ;  from  the  Norwegian  Woman  Suffrage  Club ;  from 
the  Verein  Jugendschutz  of  Berlin,  and  from  the  Union  to  Pro- 
mote Woman's  Rights  in  Finland. 

The  remarkable  scenes  of  the  closing  evening  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  large  audience.  After  fifty  years  of  effort  to 
overcome  the  most  stubborn  and  deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  the 
ages,  the  results  were  beginning  to  appear.  Among  the  speakers 
were  a  woman  State  senator  from  Utah,  Mrs.  Martha  Hughes 
Cannon;  a  woman  member  of  the  Colorado  Legislature,  Mrs. 
Martha  A.  B.  Conine;  a  woman  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Miss  Esteile  Reel  of  Wyoming;  U.  S.  Senators 
Henry  M.  Teller  of  G)lorado,  and  Frank  J.  Cannon  of  Utah; 
States  where  women  have  full  suffrage;  Representative  John  F. 
Shafroth  of  Colorado— and  in  th^  center  of  this  distinguished 
group,  Susan  B.  /viuhony,  receiving  the  fruits  of  her  half  cen- 
tury of  toil  and  hardship. 

Miss  Reex.  :  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  our  work  in  Wyo- 
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ming,  where  women  have  been  voting  and  holding^  office  for  nearly 
thirty  years»  and  where  our  pople  are  convinced  that  it  has  been 
of  great  benefit.  Our  home  life  there  is  as  sacred  and  sweet  as  any- 
where else  on  the  globe.    Equal  suffrage  has  been  tried  and  not 

found  wanting.  You  may  ask.  What  reforms  has  Wyoming  to 
show  We  were  the  first  State  to  adopt  the  Australian  ballot,  and  to 
accept  a  majority  verdict  of  juries  in  civil  cases.  We  are  noted  for 
our  humane  treatment  of  criminals,  our  care  of  the  deserving  poor 
and  the  education  of  our  young.  Child  labor  is  prohibited.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  just  decided  that  every  voter  must  be  able  to  read 
the  Constitution  in  English.  We  have  night  schools  all  over  the 
State  for  those  who  can  not  attetvl  school  by  day.  Equal  suffrage 
was  given  to  help  j)n)tect  tiio  home  element,  and  the  home  vote  is  a 
great  conservative  force.  Woman  suffrage  means  stable  govern- 
ment, anchored  in  tlie  steadfast  rock  of  American  homes. 

Mrs.  Conine  was  commissioned  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
by  Gov.  Alva  Adams  of  Colorado.  She  read  the  statement  recent- 
ly put  forth,  testifying  to  the  good  results  of  equal  suffrage  and 
signed  by  the  (jovcrnor,  three  ex-Governors,  all  the  State  Sena- 
tors and  the  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  Judges  of  the  District  Court,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  State  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  the  iiia3ror 
of  Denver,  the  presidents  of  the  State  University  and  of  Colo- 
rado College,  the  president  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  the  presidents  of  thirteen  women's  clubs,  and  said : 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  last  winter,  there  were 

three  women  in  the  House.    We  met  the  other  tnembers  upon  terms 

of  absolute  equality.  No  thought  of  incongniity  or  unfitness  seems 
to  have  arisen,  and  at  the  same  time  those  little  courtesies  which 
gentleniai  instinctively  pay  to  ladies  were  never  omitted.  F.ach  of 
the  ladies  was  given  a  chairmanship,  one  of  them  that  of  Llic  i'l  iiu- 
ing  Committee,  and  the  printing  bill  was  lower  by  thousands  of  dol- 
lars than  for  any  previous  session.  The  women  were  as  frequently 
called  to  tlie  chair  in  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  as  were  the  men. 
One  of  them  was  placed  upon  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  re- 
quest of  its  chairman.  Every  honorar}'  committt^c  appointed  dur- 
ing the  session  included  one  or  more  of  the  ladies. 

Onr  Slate  Inderation  of  Women's  Clubs  now  numbers  about 
loo,  representing  a  united  membership  of  4,000.  They  are  largely 
occupied  in  studying  social  an<f  economic  questions,  earnestly  seek- 
ing for  the  best  methods  of  educating  their  children,  reforming 
criminals,  alleviatinL^  poverty  and  purifying  the  ballot;  in  short, 
striving  to  make  their  city  and  their  State  a  cleaner,  better  home 
for  their  families.  Their  work  receives  added  encouragement  from 
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the  knowledge  that  by  their  ballots  they  may  determine  who  shall 
make  and  administer  the  laws  under  which  their  children  must  be 
reared.  The  home  has  always  been  conceded  to  be  the  woman's 
kingdom.  In  the  free  States  she  has  but  expanded  the  walls  of  that 
home,  that  she  may  aiford  to  the  inmates,  and  also  to  those  who  un- 
fortunately have  no  other  home,  the  same  protection  and  loving 
care  which  was  formerly  limited  to  the  few  short  years  of  child- 
hood passed  bencatli  the  parental  roof. 

Senaidk  TiiLLiiR:  I  \vtmt  to  indorse  what  has  been  said  by  the 
two  members  from  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The  fonner  is  rather 
young  as  a  suffrage  State,  but  we  are  living  side  by  side  witli  the 
latter*  where  they  have  had  equal  suffrage  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
The  results  of  woman  suffrage  have  proved  entirely  satisfactory 
— not  to  every  individual,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  I 
hear  it  said  in  this  city  even-  day  tliat  if  women  are  allowed  to  vote 
the  best  women  will  not  take  part.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this 
is  a  mistake.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  the  best  women  do  take 
part.  When  I  went  back  to  Colorado,  after  the  granting  of  equal 
suffrage,  a  prominent  society  woman,  whom  I  had  known  for  years, 
telephoned  me  to  come  up  and  speak  to  the  ladies  at  her  house.  I 
found  her  bigf  parlors  full  of  representative  women — the  wives  of 
bankers,  lawyers,  preachers — society  women.  If  yon  put  any  duty 
upon  women  they  are  not  j^oimj  to  shirk  it.  Those  who  feared  the 
responsibility  are  now  as  enthusiastic  ns  th  ose  who  had  been  "clam- 
oring" for  it.  In  the  past,  wcMiien  iiave  had  no  object  in  studying 
p<^ical  questions ;  now  they  have,  and  they  are  taking  them  up  in 
their  dubs.  We  find  that  women  are  less  partisan  than  men.  Whv? 
Because  they  generally  have  more  conscience  than  men.  They  will 
not  vote  for  a  dissolute  and  disreputable  man  who  may  happen  to 
force  himself  on  a  party  ticket  

We  are  an  intelligent  community :  we  have  lon^  had  a  challeng^e 
to  our  fellow-citizens  to  show  any  other  city  that  iias  as  large  a 
proportion  of  college  graduates  as  Denver.  Colorado  people  are 
proud  of  equal  suffrage.  The  area  where  it  prevails  spread  last 
year  and  took  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  It  will  take  in  more  neighboring 
States.  I  predict  that  in  ten  years,  instead  of  fonr  <^tifTra,e^e  States, 
we  shall  have  twice  as  many — ^perhaps  three  or  four  times  that 
numlKT. 

Representative  Shafroth  :  I  want  to  say  this,  as  coming 
from  Cotoiado:  The  experience  we  have  had  ought  to  demonstrate 
to  every  one  that  woman  suffrage  is  not  only  right  but  practical. 
It  tends  to  elevate.  There  is  not  a  caucus  now  but  is  better  attend* 
ed  and  by  better  people,  and  held  in  a  better  place.  I  have  seen  the 
time  when  a  political  convention  without  a  disturbance  and  the 
drawing  of  weapons  was  rare.  That  time  is  past  in  Colorado,  and 
it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  women.  Every  man  now  shows  that 
civility  which  makes  him  take  off  his  hat  and  not  swear,  and  deport 
himself  decently  when  ladies  are  present.  Instead  of  women's 
going  to  the  polls  corrupting  them  it  has  purified  the  polls.  Hus- 
band and  wife  go  there  together.  No  one  Insults  them.  There  are 
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no  drunken  men  there,  nothing  fmt  what  is  pleasant  and  decorous. 

Woman  is  an  independent  element  in  politics.  She  has  no  alle- 
giance to  any  party.  When  a  ticket  is  presented  to  her,  she  ask?, 
**Are  these  ^ood  men?"  A  man  is  apt  to  say,  "Well,  this  is  a  had 
ticket,  but  T  must  stand  by  my  party.  "  He  wants  to  keep  his  puri\ 
record  straight.  She  votes  for  the  best  man  on  the  tickeU  That 
dement  is  bound  to  result  in  good  in  any  State. 

People  say  they  don't  know  how  it  will  work;  they  are  afraid 
of  it.  Can  it  be  that  we  distrust  our  mothers  and  sisters?  We 
shall  never  have  the  best  possible  government  till  women  partici- 
pate in  it. 

Senator  Cannon:  No  nation  can  exist  half  slave  and  halt  troe. 
Ten  years  before  1  was  old  enough  to  vote,  my  mother  was  a  voter. 
I  learned  at  her  knee  to  vote  according  to  my  conscience,  and  not 
according  to  the  dictation  of  the  bosses.  The  strongest  argument 
for  the  suffrage  of  any  class  exists  in  behalf  of  womankind,  because 
women  will  not  be  bound  by  mere  partisanship.  If  the  world  is  to 
be  redeemed,  it  must  be  by  the  conscience  of  the  ijidividual  voter. 
The  woman  goes  to  the  truth  hy  instinct.  "Men  have  to  confer 
together  and  go  down  street  and  look  througii  i^lasses  darkly.  The 
woman  stays  at  home  and  rocks  the  cradle,  and  God  tells  her  what  to 
do.  The  suffrage  never  was  abused  by  women  in  Utah.  During  the 
seventeen  years  that  they  voted  in  the  Territory  there  was  not  a 
defalcation  in  any  public  office. 

I  believe  in  the  republic.  I  believe  that  its  destiny  is  to  shed 
light  not  only  here,  but  all  over  the  world.  If  we  can  trust  woman 
in  the  house  to  keep  all  pure  and  holy  there,  so  that  the  little  ones 
may  grow  up  riffht,  surely  we  can  trust  her  at  the  ballot-box.  W'hen 
children  learn  political  wisdcMii  and  truth  from  their  mother's  lips, 
they  will  remember -it  and  live  up  to  it;  for  those  lessons  are  the 
longest  remembered.  When  Senator  Teller  withdrew  from  a  po- 
litioil  convention  for  conscience's  sake,  a  man  said,  commenting  on 
his  action:  "Tt  is  q-enerally  safe  to  stay  with  your  party."  His 
wife  said :   ''And  it  is  always  safe  to  stay  with  your  principles." 

In  the  midst  of  the  convention  came  the  sad  news  on  I'ebi  uary 
17  of  the  death  of  Miss  h>ances  E.  Willard,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Affectionate 
tributes  were  offered  by  Miss  Anthony,  Miss  Shaw  and  other 
members ;  a  telegram  of  sympathy  was  sent  to  her  secretary  and 
close  companion.  Miss  Anna  Gordon,  by  a  rising  vote,  and  the 
audience  remained  standing  for  a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer. 
A.  large  wreath  of  violets  and  Southern  ivy,  adorned  with  min- 
iatures of  Mrs.  Stanton,  }kliss  Anthony  and  other  pioneer  suf- 
frage workers  was  sent  by  the  delegates  to  l)e  laid  on  her  coHin. 

The  congressional  hearings  on  the  morning  of  February  15, 
Miss  Anthony's  birthday,  attracted  crowds  of  people  to  the  Cap- 
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itol.  The  hearing  before  the  Senate  GDmmittce  was  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  and  considered  The  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Movement  for  Woman  Suffrage.  Only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  present — ^James  H.  Berry  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  George  P.  Wetmore  of  Rhode  Island — ^but  a  number  of 
other  senators  were  interested  listeners,  and  the  large  Marble 
Room  was  crowded  with  delegates  4nd  spect.-itors.  The  first 
paper,  by  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  (Mass.)  considered  The  Nature 
of  a  Republican  Form  of  Government : 

The  advocates  of  complete  enfranchisement  of  women  base  their 
demand  upon  the  principles  underlying^  all  suffrage,  rather  than 

upon  the  question  of  sex.  If  TuanhiHxl  sufTrati^c  is  a  mistake;  if 
voting  is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right ;  if  government  does  not  lU  i  ivc 
its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed:  if  Lincoln  s 
aphorism  tliat  ours  is  a  *'gu\ eminent  of  the  people,  for  the  people 
and.  by  the  people"  is  only  a  rhetorical  generality,  then  women  have 
no  case.  If  not,  they  see  no  reason  why,  as  they  are  governed,  they 
should  not  have  a  voice  in  choosing  their  rulers ;  why,  as  people, 
they  are  not  covered  by  Lincoln's  definition.  They  feel  naturally 
that  their  exclusion  is  unjnst. 

Woman  suffragists  are  not  unconscious  of  the  glaring  contrast 
between  declared  principles  and  actual  practice,  and  tliey  venture 
to  believe  that  a  professed  self-government  which  deliberately  ig- 
nores its  own  axioms  is  tending  to  decadence.  They  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  slow  evolution  of  htunan  government  from  earliest 
history,  beginning  in  force  and  greed,  reaching  through  struggles 
of  blood,  in  t1te  course  of  time,  to  the  Ici^islativc  -tai'c  where  dif- 
ferences are  adjudicated  by  reason,  and  tlic  sword  reserved  as  the 
last  resort.  This  vajitage  ground  has  hecTi  gained  only  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  primal  right  of  the  people  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
public  affairs;  and  in  proportion  as  this  right  has  been  respected 
and  the  franchise  extended  has  gcvenunent  grown  more  stable  and 
society  more  safe.  It  has  come  through  a  succession  of  steps,  in- 
variably opposed  by  the  dominant  classes,  and  only  permitted  after 
long  content  and  a  changed  public  opinion. 

In  England,  where  the  progress  of  constitutional  government 
can  be  most  accurately  traced,  there  was  a  time  when  the  land- 
o\vning  aristocracy  ccHitrolled  the  franchise  and  elected  the  mem- 
bers of  Pariiament  The  dawn  of  a  sense  of  injustice  in  the  minds 
of  the  mercantile  classes  brought  with  it  a  demand  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  which  was  of  course  vigorously  combated.  It 
was  an  illogical  resistance,  which  ended  in  the  admission  of  the 
tradesmen.  Later  the  workingmen  awakened  to  their  political  dis- 
ability and  asserted  tiieir  ric^hts.  only  to  he  promptly  antagonized 
by  both  classes  in  power.  Eventually  logic  and  justice  won  in  this 
issue,  ill  ilic  liglu  of  history  none  of  the  objections  urged  against 
Vol.  IV  Won.  Sup.— m 
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the  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  have  been  sustained  by  subse- 
quent facts.  On  the  contnury,  the  broadening  of  the  suffrage  base 
has  been  found  to  add  stability  to  the  superstructure  of  British  gov- 
ernment and  to  have  been  in  the  interest  of  true  conservatism. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  vwrnan's  hour  has  struck.  Her  cause 
is  now  going"  throii^^h  Uie  same  ordeal  suffered  by  the  classes  re- 
ferred to.  Her  triiimj)h  is  a,s  sure  as  theirs.  The  social  and  indus- 
trial changes  of  constitutional  govcninient  in  all  countries  liave 
revolutionized  her  conditipn.  Fifty  years  ago  the  avenues  of  em- 
ployment open  to  women  were  few  and  restricted.  To-day,  in 
every  branch  of  manufacture  and  trade,  and  in  the  professions  for- 
merly monopolized  by  men,  they  are  actively  and  successfully  en- 
gaged. Every  law  put  upon  the  statute  books  affects  their  inter- 
ests directly  and  iiulircctly — undreamed  of  in  a  social  order  where 
household  drudgery  and  motherhood  limited  a  woman's  horizon. 

It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that,  feeling  the  pressure  of  legisla- 
tion under  which  they  suffer,  a  new  intelUgenfe  should  stir  the 
minds  of  women  such  as  stirred  the  once  disfranchised  classes  of 
men  in  Great  Britain.  It  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  principles 
of  self-government  and  to  their  application  on  lines  of  equality 
and  not  of  sex.  In  them  is  found  no  justification  for  the  present 
enforced  political  disability.  Therefore  all  legislative  bodies  vested 
with  the  power  to  change  the  laws  are  petitioned  to  consider  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  allowing  women  to  raster  their  opin- 
ions, on  the  same  terms  with  men,  at  the  ballot-box. 

The  principles  at  stake  are  rarely  alluded  to  by  the  opponents  of 
woman  suffrage.  The  battle  rages  chiefly  upon  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency. Every  argument  formerly  used  by  the  English  Tories 
is  to-day  heard  in  the  mouths  of  men  who  profess  a  belief  in  a 
democratic  form  of  government  

In  the  discussion  of  the  rights  of  labor,  the  inadequacy  of  wages, 
the  abuses  of  the  factory  system,  the  management  of  schools,  of 
reformatory  and  penal  institutions,  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  a 
city,  the  betterment  of  public  highways,  the  encroachment  of  privi- 
leged corporations,  the  supervision  of  the  poor,  the  improvement 
of  hospitals,  and  the  many  branches  of  collective  housekeeping  in- 
i  liuied  in  a  municipality — women  are  by  nature  and  education 
a.lapted  to  participate.  In  many  States,  certainly  in  Massachusetts, 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  appoint  women  to  responsible  positions 
demanding  large  organizing  and  directing  power.  If  thus  fitted 
to  rule,  are  women  unfitted  to  have  a  voice  in  choosing  rulers? 

The  true  advancement  of  common  interest  waits  for  the  active 
and  responsible  participation  of  women  in  political  matters.  In- 
direct and  irresponsible  induence  they  have  now.  l)ut  indirection 
and  irresjx>nsibility  are  dani^erous  elements  in  govennnents  wliich 
assume  to  be  representative,  and  are  a  constant  menace.  If  this 
whole  question  of  equal  political  rights  of  women  is  considered  in 
the  light  of  common  sense  and  common  justice,  the  sooner  will  the 
present  intolerable  wrong  be  wiped  out  and  self-government  be  put 
upon  a  broader  and  safer  basis. 
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Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  (Ind.)  discussed  the  Fitness  of 
Women  to  Become  Citizens  from  the  Standpoint  of  Education 
and  Mental  Development. 

From  the  close  of  the  Kcvohition,  we  find  all  the  distinErui^lu  <1 
American  patriots  expressing  die  conviction  that  a  self-guveianig 
people  must  be  an  educated  people.  Hancodk,  Jay,  Franklin,  Morris, 
Paine,  Quincy  Adams,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Washington,  all  urge 
the  same  argument  in  support  of  education.  It  is  no  longer  to  pro- 
duce an  educated  ministry,  but  to  insure  educated  citizens,  that 
schools  are  maintained  and  collecfes  multiplied  

In  this  year  of  i897-<j8  not  less  than  20  1  m  y  ),i  x )( 1  pupils  and 
students  of  all  ages,  from  the  toddlers  in  the  kuidcigartens  to  the 
full-grown  candidates  for  post-graduate  honors,  are  registered  in 
the  schools,  academies,  colleges  and  universities  of  tiie  United 
States.  The  average  length  of  time  which  girls  spend  in  school 
exceeds  by  nearly  three  years  tlie  avcrac^e  lenc:th  of  time  which 
boys  stay  there;  while  the  number  of  j^irls  ^Tadiiatinc:;-  from  hii^h- 
school  courses,  those  which  include  I'nited  Slates  history  and  civil 
government,  is  almost  double  the  number  of  boys.  J  lnis.  at  the 
present  time,  largely  more  than  one-half  of  the  moneys  spent  by 
the  governments,  local  and  national,  in  support  of  free  schools,  is 
used  in  the  education  of  girls.  By  what  authority  does  the  Gov- 
ernment tax  its  citizens  to  support  sc1kk)Is  for  tlic  education  of  mil- 
lions of  women  to  whom,  after  they  have  received  the  educaticMi  de- 
clared necessary  to  citizenship,  this  is  denied? 

Is  it  urged  that  the  Govermnent  gets  its  return  upon  its  invest- 
ment in  the  education  of  women  through  the  increased  intelligence 
with  which  women  rear  their  children,  manage  their  homes  and 
conduct  the  larger  social  aflfairs  outside  the  boundary  of  their  home 
life?  I  have  no  disposition  to  diminish  the  Government's  recogni- 
tion of  such  return,  but  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  no  one  has  ever 
justified  the  maintenance  of  public  schools,  and  an  enforced  at- 
tendance upon  them,  on  the  theory  that  the  Government  has  a  right 
to  compel  men  to  be  agreeable  husbands  and  wise  fathers,  or  that 
it  is  responsible  for  teaching  men  how  to  conduct  their  own  business 
with  discretion  and  judgment.  Quite  in  another  tone  is  it  urged 
that  the  schools  are  the  fountains  of  the  nation's  liberties  and  that 
a  jGTovemment  whcHc  policy  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  by  its  men  is  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  voters. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  the  political  life  of  our  nation  which  stands  in  the 
sorest  need;  yet  this  is  the  only  department  of  our  national  life 
which  re i i  ts  the  aid  of  women. 

If  intelligence  is  vital  to  good  citizenship  in  a  republic,  it  would 
seem  that,  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  present  generation  of 
American  women,  whose  intellii^aMicc  is  b(niLj:ht  at  so  high  a  price 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  people,  there  must  be  some  proof 
that  they  have  quaJities  which  so  vitiate  it  as  to  render  it  unservice- 
able.  Such  proof  has  never  yet  been  presented. 

At  the  present  moment  the  education  and  the  intellectual  culture 
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of  American  women  has  reached  a  piano  wlicrc  its  further  develop- 
ment is  a  menace,  unless  it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  its  possessors — a  responsibility  whidi  in  a  republic 
can  be  felt  only  by  those  who  participate  directly  in  the  election  of 
public  officers  and  in  the  shaping  of  public  policies. 

The  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  (R.  I.)  considered  the  Fitness 
of  Women  to  Become  Citizens  from  the  Standpoint  of  Moral 
Development. 

Government  is  not  now  merely  the  coarse  and  clumsy  instrument 
by  which  military  and  police  forces  are  directed;  it  is  the  flexible, 
changing  and  delicately  adjusted  instrument  of  many  and  varied 
educative,  diaritable  and  supervisory  functions,  and  the  tendency 
to  increase  the  functions  of  government  is  a  growing  one.  Prof. 
Lester  P.  Ward  says :  "Government  is  becominq-  TTiore  and  nv~^rc  the 
organ  or  the  social  consciousness  and  more  and  more  the  servant  of 
the  social  will."  The  truth  of  this  is  shown  in  the  modem  public 
school  system ;  in  the  humane  and  educative  care  of  dependent,  de- 
fective and  wayward  children;  in  the  increasingly  discriminating 
and  wise  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  pauper,  ue  tramp  and  the 
poverty-bound ;  in  the  provisions  for  public  parks,  baths  and  amuse- 
ment places ;  in  the  bureaus  of  investigation  and  control  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  of  inspection  to  secure  better  sanitary  and 
moral  conditions ;  in  the  board  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  political  and  labor  difficulties:  and  in  the  aluiust  innumerable 
committees  and  bills,  national,  State  and  local,  to  secure  higher 
social  welfare  for  all  classes,  especially  for  the  weaker  and  more 
ignorant.  Government  can  never  again  shrink  and  harden  into  a 
mere  mechanism  of  military  and  penal  control. 

It  is,  moreover,  increasingly  apparent  that  for  these  wider  and 
more  delicate  functions  a  higher  order  of  electorate,  ethically  as 
well  as  intellectually  advanced,  is  necessary.  Democracy  can  suc- 
ceed only  by  securing  for  its  public  service,  through  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  the  best  leadership  and  administration  the  State  affords. 
Only  a  wise  electorate  will  know  how  to  select  such  leadership,  and 
only  a  highly  moral  one  will  authoritatively  choose  such  

When  the  State  took  the  place  of  family  bonds  and  tribal  relation*' 
^bips,  and  the  social  consciousness  was  hom  and  began  its  long 
travel  toward  the  doctrine  of  "e<iuality  of  human  ri£]fhts"  in  pfovem- 
ment  and  the  principle  of  human  brotliorh(X)d  in  srH'ial  organization, 
man,  as  the  family  and  tribal  organizer  and  ruler,  of  course  took 
command  of  the  mardi.  It  was  inevitable,  natural  and  beneficent 
so  long  as  the  State  concerned  itself  with  only  the  most  external 
and  mechanical  of  social  interests.  The  instant,  however,  the  State 
took  upon  itself  any  form  of  educative,  charitable  or  personally 
helpful  work,  it  entered  the  area  of  distinctive  feminine  training 
and  |)ower,  and  therefore  became  in  need  of  the  service  of  woman. 
Wherever  the  State  touches  the  j>ersoiial  life  of  the  infant,  the  child, 
the  youiii,  or  the  aged,  helpless,  defective  in  mind,  body  or  moral 
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nature,  there  the  State  enters  "woman's  peculiar  sphere, "  her  sphere 
of  motherly  succor  and  training,  her  sphere  of  sympathetic  and  self- 
sacrificing  ministration  to  individual  lives.  If  the  service  of  women 
is  not  won  to  such  governmental  action  (not  only  through  "influ- 
ence or  the  shaping  of  public  opinion,"  but  throuLj^h  definite  and 
authoritative  exercise),  the  mothcr-ofTice  of  tlie  State,  now  so  widely 
adoi>te<l,  will  be  too  often  planned  and  administered  as  though  it 
were  aji  external,  mechanical  and  abstract  function,  instead  of  the 
personal,  organic  and  practical  service  wludi  all  right  helping  of 
individuals  must  be. 

In  so  far  as  motherhood  has  given  to  women  a  distinctive  ethical 
development,  it  is  that  of  sympathetic  personal  insight  respecting 
the  needs  of  the  weak  and  helpless,  and  of  quick-w'itted.  flexible 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends  in  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
training  of  the  undeveloped.  And  thus  far  has  motherhood  tiLLcd 
women  to  give  a  service  to  the  modem  State  which  men  can  not 
altogether  duplicate  

Whatever  problems  might  have  been  involved  in  the  question  of 
woman's  place  in  the  State  when  government  was  purely  military, 
legal  and  punitive  have  long  since  been  antedated.  Whatever  prob- 
lems mi^ht  have  inhered  in  that  question  when  women  were  per- 
sonally subject  to  their  iaimlies  or  their  husbands  are  well-nigh 
outgrown  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  entirely  so  in*  the  most  ad- 
vanced. Woman's  nonentity  in  the  political  department  of  the 
State  is  now  an  anachronism  and  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  social  growth  

The  eartli  is  ready,  the  time  is  ripe,  for  the  authoritative  expres- 
sit'ii  of  the  feminine  as  well  as  the  masculine  interj^retation  of  that 
common  social  consciousness  which  is  slowly  writing  justice  in  the 
State  and  fraternity  in  the  social  order. 

Miss  Laura  Clay  (Ky.)  illustrated  the  Fitness  of  Women  to 
Become  Citizens  from  the  Standpoint  of  Physical  Development. 

Among  the  objections  brought  agahist  the  extension  of  suflfrage 
to  women,  that  of  their  physical  unfitness  to  perform  military  du- 
ties is  the  most  plausible,  because  in  the  popular  mind  there  is  an 
idea  that  the  right  of  casting  a  ballot  is  in  its  final  analysis  depend- 
ent upon  the  ability  to  defend  it  with  a  bullet  

It  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  women  are  naturally  unfitted 
for  fiirhtinc^  or  are  unwarlike  in  disposition.  The  traditions  of 
Amazons  and  the  conduct  of  savage  women  give  room  to  believe 
tliat  the  instinct  for  war  was  primitively  very  much  the  same  in  both 
sexes.  Though  the  earliest  division  of  labor  among  savages  known 
to  us  is  that  of  assigning  war  and  the  chase  to  men,  yet  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  done  by  way  of  privilege  to  wom- 
en ;  but  in  the  struggle  for  tril)al  supremacy  that  tribe  must  have 
ultimatelv  survived  and  succeeded  best  which  exposed  its  wnmen 
the  least'  Polygamy,  imiversal  among  primitive  races,  cuuld  in  a 
degree  sustain  population  against  the  ravages  among  men  of  con- 
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tiniial  wnrfare,  but  any  larg"e  destruclioii  of  women  must  exting-uish 
a  tribe  that  suffered  it.  So  those  tribes  whicli  earliest  en.^raftcd 
amonir  their  customs  the  exclusion  of  women  from  war  were  the 
ones  that  finally  survived  

Military'  genius  among  women  has  appeared  in  all  ages  and  peo- 
ple, as  in  Deborah,  Zenobia,  Joan  of  Arc  and  our  own  Anna  Ella 
Carroll.  The  prowess  of  women  has  often  been  conspicuous  in 
besieged  cities.  Our  early  history  of  Indian  warfare  recounts 
many  of  their  valiant  deeds.  Tt  is  well  known  that  in  the  late  war 
many  women  on  both  sides  eluded  the  vigilance  of  recruiting  officers, 
enlisted  and  foui^lit  l)ravely.  Who  knows  how  many  of  such  wotn- 
en  tliere  might  have  been  if  their  enlistment  liad  been  desired  and 
Stimulated  by  beat  of  drum  and  blare  of  trumpet  and  "all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war?"  But  no  State  can  afford  to 
accept  military  service  from  its  women,  for  while  a  nation  may 
live  for  ages  without  soldiers,  it  could  exist  but  for  a  span  with- 
out mothers.  Since  woman's  exemption  from  war  is  not  an  un- 
bouf^dit  privilei^e.  it  is  evident  that  in  justice  men  have  no  superior 
rii^lits  as  citizens  on  that  account. 

It  is  an  equally  fallacious  idea  that  sound  expediency  demands 
that  every  ballot  shall  be  defended  by  a  bullet.  The  theory  of  rep- 
resentative government  does  not  admit  of  any  connection  between 
military  service  and  the  right  and  duty  of  suffrage,  even  among 
men.  It  is  trite  to  point  out  that  the  njc^c  required  for  military' 
service  becrins  at  eighteen  years,  when  a  man  is  too  younq-  to  vote, 
and  ends  at  ftirty-five  years,  when  he  is  usually  in  tiie  ])rime  of  his 
usefulness  as  a  citizen.  Some  very  slight  physical  defects  will  in- 
capacitate a  man  under  the  usual  recruiting  rules.  Many  lawyers, 
judges,  physicians,  ministers,  merchants,  editors,  authors,  legisla- 
tors and  Congressmen  are  exempt  on  the  ground  of  physical  in- 
capacity. A  citizen's  ability  to  help  govern  by  voting  is  in  no 
manner  proportioned  to  ability  to  bear  arms  

In  the  hnest  conception  of  government  not  only  is  there  room  for 
women  to  take  part,  but  it  can  not  l)e  realized  without  help  from 
them.  Men  alone  possess  only  a  half  of  human  wisdom;  women 
possess  the  other  half  of  it,  and  a  half  that  must  always  be  some- 
what different  from  men's,  because  women  must  always  see  from 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  The  wisdom  of  men  must  be 
supplemented  by  that  of  women  to  discover  the  whole  of  govern- 
mental truth.  \\'^omen's  help  is  equally  indispensable  in  persuading 
society  to  love  and  obey  law.  This  help  is  very  largely  given  now, 
or  civilization  as  we  know  it  would  be  impossible.  But  the  best 
interests  of  society  demand  that  women's  present  indirect  and  half- 
conscious  influence  shall  be  strengthened  by  the  right  of  suffrage, 
so  that  their  sense  of  duty  to  government  may  be  stimulated  by  a 
clear  perception  of  the  connection  which  exists  between  power  and 
responsibility. 

.ATfs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  ^^Eng.)  treated  of  Woman  as  an 
Economic  Factor. 
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Tt  is  often  iir^cd  that  women  stand  £:freat!y  in  need  of  training  in 
citizenship  before  being  finally  received  into  the  body  ])oIitic.  .  .  . 
As  a  matter  of  fact  women  are  the  first  class  who  have  asked  the 
right  of  citizenship  after  their  ability  for  political  life  has  been 
proved.  I  have  seen  in  my  time  two  enormous  extensions  of  the  suf- 
frage to  men — one  in  America  and  one  in  I  jigland.  But  neither  the 
negroes  in  the  South  nor  tlie  acfricnUural  lal)orers  in  Great  P.ritain 
had  shown  b€ff)re  they  got  the  ballot  any  capacity  for  crovcmnicnt ; 
for  they  had  never  had  the  opportunity  to  take  the  first  steps  in 
political  action.  Very  dillerent  has  been  the  history  of  the  march 
of  women  toward  a  recognized  position  in  the  State.  We  have  had 
to  prove  our  ability  at  each  stage  of  progress,  and  have  gained 
nothing  without  having  satisfied  a  test  of  capacity  

The  public  demand  for  "proved  wT>rth"  suggests  wlint  appears  to 
me  the  chief  and  most  convincing"  argument  upon  which  our  future 
claims  must  rest — the  growing  recot^uiition  of  the  economic  value  of 

the  work  oi  women  There  has  been  a  marked  change 

in  the  estimate  of  our  position  as  wealth  producers.  We  have  never 
been  "supported"  by  men ;  for  if  all  men  labored  hard  every  hour 
of  the  twenty-four,  they  could  not  do  all  the  work  of  the  world.  A 
few  worthless  women  there  are,  but  even  they  are  not  so  much 
supported  .by  the  men  of  their  family  as  by  the  overwork  of  the 
"sweated"  women  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  ladder.  From 
creation's  dawn  our  sex  has  done  its  full  share  of  the  world's  work; 
sometimes  we  have  been  paid  for  it,  but  oftener  not. 

Unpaid  work  never  commands  respect ;  it  is  the  paid  worker  who 
has  brought  to  the  public  mind  conviction  of  woman's  worth.  The 
spinning  and  weaving  done  by  our  great-grandmothers  in  their 
own  homes  was  not  reckoned  as  national  wealth  until  the  work  was 
carried  to  the  factory  and  orq-anized  there;  and  the  women  who 
followed  their  work  were  ])ai(l  accordini^  to  its  commercial  value. 
It  is  the  women  of  the  industrial  class,  the  wa.L^e-earners.  reckoned 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  not  l)y  units,  tlie  women  whose 
work  has  been  submitted  to  a  money  test,  who  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  about  the  altered  attitude  of  public  opinion  toward  wom- 
an's work  in  every  sphere  of  life. 

If  we  would  recognize  the  democratic  side  of  our  cause,  and 
make  an  organized  appeal  to  industrial  women  on  the  qround  of 
their  need  of  citizenship,  and  to  the  nation  on  the  j^round  of  its 
need  that  all  wealth  producers  should  form  ]iart  of  its  l)(Kly  pdlitic, 
the  close  of  the  century  might  witness  the  building  up  of  a  true  re- 
public in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  State  Factory  Inspector  of  Illinois, 
showed  the  Working  Woman's  Need  of  the  Ballot. 

No  one  needs  all  the  powers  (»f  the  fullest  citizenship  more  urq^ent- 
ly  than  the  wai^^e-eaniin^  woman,  and  from  two  different  pr)ints  of 
view — that  of  actual  money  wages  and  that  of  her  wider  needs  as  a 
human  being  and  a  member  of  the  community. 
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The  wages  paid  any  body  of  working  people  are  determined  by 
many  influences,  chief  among  which  is  the  position  of  the  particular 
body  of  workers  in  question.  Thus  the  printers,  by  their  intelli* 
j^-cnce,  their  powerful  organization,  their  solidarity  and  united  action, 
kct  J)  up  their  wajcfcs  in  spite  of  the  invasion  of  their  dcMnain  by  new 
and  improved  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  garment-work- 
ers, the  sweaters'  victims,  poor,  unorganized.  uninteUigent,  despised, 
remain  forever  cm  the  verge  of  pauperism,  irrespective  of  their  end- 
less toil.  If,  now,  by  some  untoward  fate  the  printers  should  sud- 
denly find  themselves  disfranchised,  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
their  members  were  politically  inferior  to  the  members  of  other 
trades,  no  effort  of  their  own  sliort  of  complete  enfranchisement 
could  restore  to  thcni  that  prestii^e,  that  good  standing  in  the  es- 
teem of  their  fcllow-craflsinen  and  the  public  at  large  which  they 
now  enjoy,  and  which  contributes  materially  in  support  of  their 
demand  for  high  wages. 

In  the  garment  trades,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a  body 
of  the  disfranchised,  of  the  weak  and  young,  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes to  the  economic  weakness  of  these  trades.  Custom,  habit, 
tradition,  the  req^ard  of  the  public,  both  employing  and  employed, 
for  the  people  who  flo  certain  kinds  of  lalxjr,  contribute  to  determine 
the  price  of  that  laixjr,  and  no  disfranchised  class  of  workers  can 
pcnnaucntly  hold  its  own  m  competition  with  enfranchised  rivals. 
But  this  works  both  ways.  It  is  fatal  for  any  body  of  workers  to 
have  forever  hanging  from  the  fringes  of  its  skirts  other  bodies  on  a 
level  j  ;  t  below  its  own;  for  that  means  continual  pressure  down- 
ward, additional  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  the  struggle  to  maintain 
reasonable  rates  of  wages.  Hence,  within  the  space  of  two  genera- 
tions there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  attitude  of  the 
trades-unions  toward  the  women  working  in  their  trades.  Where- 
as lorty  yeari  ago  women  iiiigiii  ha\  e  knocked  in  vaiii  at  the  doors 
of  the  most  enlightened  trade-union,  to-day  the  Federation  of 
Labor  keeps  in  the  field  paid  organizers  whose  duty  it  is  to  enlist  in 
the  unions  as  many  women  as  possible.  The  workuigmen  have  per- 
ceived that  women  are  !n  the  field  of  industry  to  stay ;  and  they  see, 
too,  that  there  can  not  be  two  stan<lards  of  work  and  wages  for  mv 
trade  without  constant  menace  to  the  hiqfher  standard.  Hence  their 
effort  to  place  the  women  upon  the  same  industrial  level  with  them- 
selves in  order  that  all  may  pull  together  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
reasonable  conditions  of  life. 

But  this  same  menace  holds  with  regard  to  the  vote.  The  lack 
of*  the  ballot  places  the  w^ge-earning  woman  upon  a  level  of  ir- 
responsibility compared  with  her  enfranchised  fellow  workingman. 
By  impairing  her  standing  in  the  comnnuiity  the  general  rating  of 
her  vahte  as  a  human  being,  and  consequently  as  a  worker,  is  low- 
erefl.  In  order  to  be  rated  as  good  as  a  good  man  in  the  field  of 
her  earnings,  she  must  show  herself  better  than  he.  She  must  be 
more  steady,  or  more  trustworthy,  or  more  skilled,  or  more  cheap 
in  order  to  have  the  same  chance  of  employment.  Thus,  while 
women  are  accused  of  lowering  wages,  might  they  not  justly  reply 
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that  it  is  only  by  conceding  something  iiuin  the  pay  which  they 
'would  gladly  claim,  that  they  can  hold  their  own  in  the  market, 
so  long  as  they  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  disfranchise* 
ment?  .... 

Final!y.  the  very  fact  that  women  now  form  about  one-fifth  of 
the  employes  in  manufacture  and  commerce  in  this  country  has 
opened  a  vast  field  of  industrial  Icjcrislaiion  directly  affectini^  women 
as  wage-earners.  The  courts  in  sonic  of  the  Slates,  notahiy  in  Illi- 
nois, are  taking  the  position  tliat  women  can  not  be  treated  as  a 
class  apart  and  legislated  ior  by  themselves,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  factory  laws  of  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
must  abide  by  that  universal  freedom  of  contract  which  character- 
izes lal)or  in  the  United  States.  This  renders  the  situation  of  the 
workini^  woman  absolutely  anomaliius.  On  the  one  hand,  she  is 
cut  off  from  the  protection  awarded  to  her  sisters  abroad :  on  the 
other,  she  has  no  such  power  to  defend  her  interests  at  the  polls, 
as  is  the  heritage  of  her  brothers  at  home.  This  position  is  un- 
tenable, and  there  can  be  no  pause  in  the  agitation  for  full  political 
power  and  responsibility  until  these  are  granted  to  all  the  women  of 
the  nation. 

Mrs.  Mariana  W.  Chapman  (N.  Y.)  spoke  from  the  standpoint 
of  Women  as  Capitalists  and  Taxpayers. 

The  first  impulse  toward  the  organization  of  women  to  protect 
their  own  rights  came  from  the  injustice  of  laws  toward  married 
women,  and  in  1848  it  manifested  itself  in  the  first  Woman's  Rights 

Convention  in  Seneca  Falls.  Slowly  the  leaven  spread.  There  was 
agitation  in  one  State  after  the  other  about  the  property  rights  of 

women  Now  in  many  States  married  as  well  as  sinjBfle 

women  are  proprietors  of  business  enterprises  upon  the  same  basis 
as  men,  and  are  interested  as  capitalists  and  tax-payers  in  every  law 
which  affects  the  country  industrially  or  financially. 

In  1894  a  careful  copy  was. made  of  the  women  taxpayers  of 
Brooklyn.  Names  with  initials  were  not  placed  on  the  list,  so  that 
the  total  was  proba1)ly  under  rather  than  over  estimated.  This 
showed  22.03.  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  assessable  realty  in 
the  names  of  women,  amounting  to  S 1 1 0,000,000,  besides  many 
large  estates  in  which  they  were  interested.  In  1896  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  $4,5o6,985,r)94, 
which,  if  estimated  in  the  same  ratio,  would  give  taxable  property 
owned  by  women  to  the  extent  of  $1,124,221423. 

They  are  agriculturally  interested,  inasmuch  as  they  are  fre- 
quently owners  of  lari^e  tracts  of  land  in  the  ^^'est  as  well  as  of 
smaller  farms  in  our  l^astern  States.  \\'hat  shall  we  say  to  a  Gov- 
ernment that  i^ives  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indian,  supplies  him  with 
t<Mjls  and  rations,  puts  a  ballot  in  his  hajid,  and  then  says  to  the 
American  woman  who  purchases  the  same  right  to  land,  "You 
shall  not  have  the  political  privileges  of  American  citizenship?" 
Under  the  laws  of  our  country  every  stock  company  is  obliged  to 
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pve  men  and  women  sliarcholders  a  vote  upon  the  same  basis,  and 
one  fails  to  see  why  a  government,  which  professedl)-  exists  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  people,  should  practice  in  its  own  dealing  such 
flaunting  injustice.  .... 

Women  help  to  support  every  public  institution  in  the  State  and 
should  have  representation  upon  every  board,  and  in  the  laws  which 
control  them.  They  help  to  pay  the  army  pensions  and  should  be 
allowed  to  help  in  decidincif  how  much  shall  be  i)aid.  They  help 
to  pay  lor  standini^  armies  and  for  navies  and  they  have  the  larger 
part  in  the  nurture  and  training  of  every  man  who  is  in  army  or 
navy,  and  this  is  not  the  smaller  part  of  the  tax,  since  it  is  at  times 
the  matter  of  a  life  for  a  life.  Women  pay  their  part  of  the  taxes 
to  support  our  public  schools  and  have  intense  interests  in  their  well- 
doing. Tw«nty-six  States  have  recognized  this  fact  and  have 
given  to  women  some  kind  of  School  Suffrage,  one  has  granted 
Municipal  Suffrage  and  four  Full  Political  Equality ;  but  this  is  only 
a  fractiixi  of  the  justice  which  belongs  to  a  government  founded  by 
statesmen  whose  watchword  was,  "No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burrili  Curtis  (N.  Y.)  answered  the  question. 
Are  Women  Represented  in  our  Government? 

"Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny"  was  one  of  the 
slogans  of  liberty  in  tliis  country  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Have  we  outlived  this  principle?  If  not,  why  is  it  supposed  to  have 
no  application  to  women? 

That  a  century  ago  the  latter  were  not  thought  of  as  having  any 
rights  under  this  motto  is  not  surprising.  So  few  women  then  held 
property  in  their  own  name  tliat  the  injustice  done  them  was  not 
so  ay)parent.  But  the  situation  is  changed  now.  and  the  riglit  of 
women  to  be  considered  as  individuals  is  everywhere  acknowledged 
save  in  this  one  particular.  Even  those  who  feel  that  the  granting 
of  universal  male  suffrage  was  a  mistake^  and  that  the  right  to  self* 
government  should  be  proved  by  some  test,  educational  or  other^ 
wise— even  those  do  not  assert  that  it  would  be  anything  but  gross 
injustice  to  tax  men  without  allowing  them  a  voice  in  the  disposal 
of  their  money  

P.t!t  there  is  still  another  side  to  the  question.  It  is  not  only  that 
tlie  disfranchised  women  are  unfairly  treated,  but  the  public  good 
inevitably  suffers  from  the  political  nonexistence  of  half  the  citizens 
of  the  republic.  Either  women  are  interested  in  politics  or  they  are 
not.  If  the  former,  the  country  is  distinctly  injured,  for  nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  good  government  than  the  intermeddling  of  a  large 
body  of  people  who  have  never  studied  the  questions  at  issue  and 
whose  only  interest  is  a  personal  one.  Tf,  on  the  other  hand,  women 
are  not  interested  in  politics,  what  is  the  condition  of  thai  country, 
half  of  w'hose  citizens  do  not  care  whether  it  be  well  n.r  ill  governed? 
1  liat  women  inlUicnce  men  is  never  denied,  even  by  tiie  most  strenu- 
ous opponents  of  woman  suffrage.   It  is,  on  the  contrary,  most 
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violently  asserted  ])y  those  very  people ;  but  of  what  value  is  that  in- 
terest if  woTr.nn  is  utterly  ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  a  man's  life?  .... 

On  one  hand  the  public  good  demands  that  no  class  of  citizens  be 
arbitrarily  prevented  from  serving  the  commonweal;  and  oa  the 
other  hand  thinking-  and  patriotic  women  are  crying  against  the  in- 
justice which  forbids  them  to  prove  their  fitness  for  self-govern* 
ment.   What  shall  be  the  result  of  this  double  demand? 

Woman  Suffrage  and  the  Home  was  the  topic  of  Henry  B. 
Blackweli  (Mass.). 

« 

One  of  the  objections  to  extending  suffrage  to  women  is  a  fear 
that  its  exercise  will  divert  their  attention  from  domestic  pursuits, 
and  diminish  their  devotion  to  husband,  children  and  home.  We 

believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  increase  domestic  happiness  by 
giving  women  greater  self-respect  and  greater  respect  and  consid- 
eration from  men. 

People  who  make  this  objection  seem  to  regard  the  conjugal  and 
maternal  instincts  as  artificial,  as  the  result  of  education  and  cir- 
cumstances, losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  qualities  are  innate 
in  the  feminine  soul.  Mental  cultivation  and  larger  views  of  life 
do  not  tend  to  make  women  less  AVf>manly  any  more  than  they  tend 
to  make  men  less  manly.  No  one  imagines  that  business  or  politics 
diminishes  or  destroys  the  conjugal  and  paternal  instinct  iu  men. 
We  do  not  look  for  dull  or  idle  or  indolent  men  as  husbands  for 
our  daughters.  Ignorant,  narrow-minded  men  do  not  make  the 
best  husbands  and  fathers.  Ignorant,  narrow-minded  women  do 
not  make  the  best  wives  and  mothers.  Mental  discipline  and  in- 
tellicrcnt  responsibility  add  strength  to  the  conjugal  and  parental 
sentiment  alike  in  men  and  women  

But  fortunately  this  is  no  longer  a  question  of  theory.  We  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  the  four  States  which  have  extended  equal 
suffrage  to  women.  Wyoming  has  had  complete  woman  suffrage 
since  1869.  For  twenty-nine  years,  as  a  Territory  and  a  State, 
women  have  voted  there  in  larger  ratio  than  men.  Supreme  Judge 
J.  W.  Kin.qman  many  years  at^o  testified  that  the  actual  pr(jp(3rtion 
of  men  voting  had  increased  to  80  per  cent.,  but  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  women  went  to  the  polls.  And  now,  after  a  generation  of  con- 
tinuous voting,  the  percentage  of  divorces  in  Wyoming  is  smaller 
than  in  the  surrounding  States  where  women  do  not  vote,  and  while 
the  jiercentage  in  the  latter  is  rapidly  increasing,  in  Wyoming  it  is 
steadily  diminishing.  Where  women  have  once  voted  the  right 
has  never  been  taken  away  by  the  people.  Tn  L'^tah  women  voted 
fur  seventeen  years  while  it  was  a  Territory,  until  Con.^ress  abol- 
ished it  for  ix>iitical  reasons.  But  when  Utah  was  about  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  statehood  the  men  in  framing  their  constitution  restored 
the  suffrage  to  women.  Would  they  have  done  so  if  it  had  proved 
injurious  to  their  homes?  Impossible  I  You  have  eight  Senators 
and  seven  Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  four  States  where 
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women  have  the  full  franchise.  Ask  them  if  it  has  demoralized 
their  homes  or  the  homes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  your  fears, 
if  you  have  any,  will  be  f<»^er  set  at  rest.  .  .  .  . 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  patriotism,  it  is  not  a  passion 
for  justice,  it  is  not  loyalty  to  sister  women,  it  is  not  a  desire  to 
better  her  country,  which  will  make  a  woman  neglect  her  husband. 
Society  women,  superficial,  selfish,  silly  women,  the  butterflies  of 
the  ballr(X)m,  the  seekers  for  every  new  sensation,  the  worldly- 
mindeii  aspirants  for  social  position,  these  are  the  women  who 
neglect  their  homes ;  and  not  the  brave,  earnest,  serious-minded, 
generous,  unselfish  women  who  ask  for  the  ballot  in  order  by  its 
use  to  make  the  world  better.  In  the  twentieth  century,  already 
dawning,  we  ^all  have  a  republican  family  in  a  republican  nation, 
a  trne  democracy,  a  t^overnment  of  the  people,  hy  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  men  and  women  co-operating-  liarmoniously  on  terms 
of  absolute  equality  in  the  home  and  in  tlie  State.  • 

The  Senate  Hearing  closed  with  the  paper  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Cady  Stanton  on  the  Significance  aiid  History  of  the  Ballot,  which 
was  in  part  as  follows : 

The  recent  bills  on  Immigration,  by  Senators  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Kyle  of  South  Dakota,  indirectly  affect  the  interests  of 
woman.  Their  proposition  to  demand  a  reading  and  writing  quali- 
fication on  kmding  strikes  me  as  arbitrary  and  equally  detrimental 
to  our  mutual  interests.  The  danger  is  not  in  their  landing  and 
living  in  this  country,  but  in  their  sj^eedy  appearance  at  the  &llot- 
box  and  there  becoming  an  impoverished  and  ignorant  balance  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  wily  politicians.  While  we  should  not  allow 
our  country  to  1)e  a  dnmpinq-  prnnnd  for  [hv  refuse  population  of 
the  Old  World,  still  we  should  welcome  all  hardy,  common-sense 
laborers  here,  as  we  have  plenty  of  room  and  work  for  them.  Here 
they  can  improve  their  own  condition  and  our  surroundings,  de- 
veloping our  immense  resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  one  demand  I  would  make  in  regard  to  this  class  is  that  they 
should  not  become  a  part  of  our  ruling  power  until  they  can  read 
and  write  the  English  language  intelHeently  and  understand  the 
principles  of  republican  government.  This  is  the  only  restrictive 
legislation  we  need  to  prot<  ct  ourselves  against  foreiq-n  domination. 
To  this  end  the  Concrress  should  enact  a  law  for  "educated  suttrage" 
for  our  native-born  as  well  as  foreign  rulers. 

With  free  schools  and  compulsory  education,  no  one  has  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  understanding  the  language  of  the  country.  As  wSmen 
are  governed  by  a  "male  aristocracy,"  they  are  doubly  interested 
in  having  their  rulers  able  at  least  to  read  and  write.  See  w^ith 
what  care  in  the  Old  World  the  prospective  heirs  to  the  throne  are 
educated.  There  was  a  time  when  tlie  nieniher.^  of  the  l^ritish  Par- 
liament couhl  neither  read  nor  write,  but  these  accomplishments 
are  now  required  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  even  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  while  we  have  rulers,  native  and  foreign,  who  do  not 
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tmderstand  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  this  in  a  republic  sup- 
posed to  be  based  on  intelligence  of  the  people  t 

Much  as  we  need  this  measure  for  the  stability  of  our  Govcrn- 

nuTTt.  v  e  need  it  still  more  for  the  best  interests  of  women.  This 
igfiioraiit  vote  is  solid  ac^ainst  woman's  eniancipation.  In  States 
where  amendments  to  their  constitutions  are  propuhed  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  women,  this  vote  has  been  in  every  case  against 
them.  We  should  ask  for  national  protection  against  this  hostile 
fo-ce  playing  football  with  the  most  sacred  rights  of  one-half  of  the 
people.  ....  In  all  national  conflicts  it  is  ever  deemed  the 
most  grievous  accident  of  war  for  the  conquered  people  to  find  them- 
selves under  a  foreign  yoke,  yet  this  is  the  position  of  the  women  of 
tills  republic  to-day.  Forei^Tiers  are  our  judges  and  jurors,  our  lecris- 
lators  and  municipal  officials,  and  decide  all  questions  of  interest  to 
us,  even  to  the  discipline  in  our  schools,  charitable  institutions  and 
prisons.  Woman  has  no  voice  as  to  the  education  of  her  children  or 
the  environments  of  the  unhappy  wards  of  the  State.  The  love  and 
sympathy  of  the  mother-soul  have  but  an  evanescent  influence  in 
all  departments  of  human  interest  until  coined  into  law  by  the  hand 
that  holds  the  ballot.  Then  only  do  they  become  a  direct  and 
effective  power  in  the  Goveniment  

The  popular  objection  to  woman  suffrage  is  that  it  would  "double 
the  ignorant  vote.*'  The  patent  answer  to  this  is,  "Abolish  the 
ignorant  vote."  Our  I^slators  have  this  power  in  their  own  hands. 
There  have  been  serious  restrictions  in  the  past  for  men.  Wc  are 
willing  to  abide  by  the  same  for  women,  provided  the  insurmount- 
able qualification  of  sex  Ix-  forever  removed.  Some  of  the  op- 
ponents talk  as  if  educated  suffrage  would  be  invidious  to  the 
best  interests  of  tfie  laboring  masses,  whereas  it  would  be  most 
beneficid  in  its  ultimate  influence.  ....  Surely  when  we 
compel  all  classes  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  thus  open  to  them- 
selves the  door  to  knowledge,  not  by  force,  !)ut  by  the  promise  of 
a  privilege  which  all  intelligent  citizens  enjoy,  we  are  benefactors 
and  not  tyrants.  To  stimulate  them  to  climb  the  first  rounds  of  the 
ladder  that  they  may  reach  the  divine  heights  where  they  shall  be  as  . 
gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  by  withholding  the  citizen's  right  to 
vote  for  a  few  years  is  a  blessing  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  State. 

We  must  inspire  our  people  with  a  new  sense  of  their  sacred 
duties  as  citizens  of  a  republic,  and  place  new  guards  around  our 
ballot-box.  Walking  in  Taris  one  day  1  \\'^s  greatly  impressed  with 
an  emblematic  statue  in  the  square  Chateau  d'Eau,  placed  there  in 
1883  in  honor  of  the  republic.  On  one  side  is  a  magnificent  bronze 
lion  with  hts  fore  paw  on  the  electoral  urn,  which  answers  to  our 

ballot-box,  as  if  to  guard  it  from  all  unholy  uses  As  I 

turned  away  I  thought  of  the  American  republic  and  our  ballot-box 
with  no  guardian  or  sacred  reverence  for  its  contents.  Ignorance, 
poverty  and  vice  have  full  access :  thousands  from  every  incoming 
steamer  go  practically  from  the  steerage  to  the  polls,  while  educated 
women,  representing  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  nation,  are 
driven  away.   I  would  like  to  see  a  monument  to  "educated  suf- 
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fra^e"  in  front  of  our  national  Capitol,  guarded  by  the  goddess 
Minerva,  her  rii^Iu  hand  resting::  on  the  ballot  box,  her  left  Virmil  on 
the  spellinc:  bfX)k,  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution Tt  would  be  well  for  us  to  ponder  the  Frenchman's  idea, 
but  instead  of  the  royal  lion,  representing  force  to  guard  the  sacred 
urn,  let  us  substitute  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  fonn  of  Woman. 

The  Washington  Star  said  of  the  hearing  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee : 

The  members  paid  a  tribute  to  the  devotion  of  the  woman  suffrag- 
ists, anil  at  the  same  time  showed  apjireeiation  of  it  by  nearly  all 
being  in  attendance  at  tlie  hearing  this  niornmg.  It  is  seldom  ihai 
more  than  a  quorum  of  any  committee  can  be  induced  to  attend  a 
hearing  of  any  sort.  To-day  fifteen  out  of  seventeen  members  were 
present  and  manifested  a  deep  interest  In  the  remarks  submitted  by 
the  women.  The  character  of  the  assemblage  was  one  to  inspire 
respect,  and  the  force  atid  intelligence  of  what  was  said  warranted 
the  attention  and  interest  shown.  The  people  who  not  many  years 
ago  thought  that  every-  woman  suffragist  was  a  masculine  creature 
who  "wanted  to  wear  the  pants"  would  have  been  greatly  embar- 
rassed in  their  theories  had  they  been  present  at  the  hearing  to-day. 
There  was  not  a  mannish-appearing  woman  among  the  number.  It 
was  such  an  assemblage  as  may  be  seen  at  a  popular  church  on  Sun- 
day, or  at  a  fashionable  afternoon  reception.  In  fact  there  was  not 
anywhere  such  an  afifectation  of  masculinity  as  is  common  amonqf 
the  society  women  of  the  period.  Each  year  there  have  appeared 
more  young  women  at  these  hearings,  and  the  average  of  youth 
seemed  greater  to-day  than  ever  before.  Fashionably  attired  and 
in  good  taste,  representative  of  the  highest  grade  of  American  wom- 
anhood, the  fifty  or  sixty  women  present  inspired  respect  for  their 
opinions  without  destroying  the  sentiment  of  gallantly  which  men 
generally  feel  that  they  must  extend  towards  women. 

The  speakers  before  this  committee*  presented  The  Practical 
\\  nrking  of  Woman  Suffrage.  Miss  Anthony  introduced  theni. 
Lnmted  Suffrage  in  the  United  States  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
Ellen  H.  E.  Price  of  Swarthmore  College,  Penn.,  whose  address 
was  rendered  especially  valuable  by  a  carefully  compiled  table 
of  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  suffrage  possessed  by  women 
in  every  State  and  Territory.  Municipal  SufiFrage  In  Kansas  was 
described  by  J.  W.  deed ;  Woman  Suffrage  in  Wyoming  by  ex- 
U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey;  Woman  Suffrage  in  Colorado  by 

•D  vi  !  v..  TTcn  n-r^.  n,  T;i  :  Ccortre  W.  Ray,  N.  Y  ;  Case  Brodcrick.  Kan.;  Thomas 
UpdegrafT.  la.;  James  Connolly,  III.;  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Maw.;  John  J.  Jenkiiu,  Wis.; 
Richard  Wayne  Parker,  N.  J.:  Jesse  R.  Overrtrect.  Ind.;  DeAlva  S.  Alexander.  N.  Y.; 
Warren  Miller.  W.  Va. ;  William  L.  Terry,  Ark.;  David  A.  DeArmond,  Mo.;  Samuel  \V, 
T.  Laniiam,  Tex.;  William  £lliott»  S.  C;  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Ala,;  David  H,  Smith.  Ky. 
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the  Hon.  Martha  A.  B.  Conine,  member  of  its  State  Legislature; 
Woman  Suffrage  in  Idaho  by  Wm.  Balderston,  editor  of  the 
Boise  Statesman;  Woman  Suffrage  in  Foreign  Countries  by  Miss 

Helen  Blackburn,  editor  The  Euglishzvomoi's  /vL  r.u  Woman 
Suffrage  in  Utah  was  depicted  by  State  Senator  Martha  Hughes 
Cannon : 

.  .  »  .  The  history  of  the  struggle  in  Utah  for  equal  rights 
18  full  of  interest  and  could  be  recounted  with  advantage.  But» 
after  all,  the  results  which  have  been  attained  speak  with  such  un- 

errin.cf  loq^ic,  and  vindicate  so  thoroughly  the  argument  that  woman 
should  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  government  which  so  vitally 
affect  her,  that  T  point  to  the  actual  conditions  now  existing  as  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  efforts  of  equal  suffragists,  and  as  the 
most  cogent  of  all  reasons  why  woman  should  have  the  right  to  aid 
in  nominating  and  electing  our  public  officers. 

I  can  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  there  is  a  strong  and  cumulative 
evidence  that  even  those  who  opposed  equal  suffrage  with  the  great- 
est ability  and  vehemence  would  not  now  vote  for  tlic  repeal  of  the 
measure.  The  practical  working-  of  the  law  demonstrates  its  wis- 
dom and  verifies  the  claims  wliicii  were  advanced  by  its  ardent  ad- 
vocates. It  has  proved  to  the  world  that  woman  is  not  only  a 
helpmeet  by  the  fireside,  but  when  allowed  to  do  so  she  can  become 
a  most  powerful  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government. 

None  of  the  unpleasant  results  which  were  predicted  have  or 
curred.  The  contentions  in  families,  tlie  taniishment  of  woman  s 
charm,  the  destruction  of  ideals,  have  all  been  proved  to  he  but  the 
ghosts  of  unfounded  prejudices.  "The  divinity  which  doth  hedge 
woman  about  like  subtle  perfume"  has  not  been  displaced.  Women 
have  quietly  assumed  the  added  power  which  always  was  theirs  by 
right,  and  with  the  grace  and  ready  adaptation  to  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  women  of  America,  they  have  so  conducted  them- 
sehes  that  they  have  gained  admiration  and  respect  while  losing 
none  of  their  old-time  prestige. 

Before  iuUrage  was  granted  to  women  they  had  ideas  upon  pub- 
lic questions.  Suffrage  has  given  them  opportunity  for  practical  ex^ 
pression  of  these  views.  They  pay  more  attention  to  political  af- 
fairs. They  studied  political  economy  more  earnestly.  They  fa- 
miliarize thcmselvo«  whh  public  questions,  and  their  mi*^takes,  if 
they  have  made  any.  iiave  not  iluis  far  been  brought  to  light. 

Women  have  acted  as  dcleq'ates  to  county  and  State  conventions, 
and  represented  Utah  in  the  national  convention  of  one  of  the  great 
political  parties,  held  in  Chicago  in  1896.  They  have  acted  upon 
.political  committees  and  have  taken  part  in  political  management, 
and,  instead  of  being  dragged  down,  as  was  most  feared,  their  en- 
franchisement has  tended  to  elevate  them.   Under  our  system  of 

•  The  nalii  fiMt*  brottg^t  o«tt  in  all  duie  addreiM*  tre  Mlj  indtidcd  in  the  wiow 
State  chapter*  in  thla  voltmur. 
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the  Attstraliaii  ballot,  they  have  found  that  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  which  they  had  been  told  was  but  a  bugbear,  bom  of 

fright,  produced  by  shadows.  They  learned  that  to  deposit  their 
vote  did  not  subject  them  to  anything  Hke  the  annoyance  which 
they  often  experienced  from  crowds  on  "bargain  days,"  while  their 
presence  drove  from  the  polls  the  ward  woricers  who  had  beea  so 
obimxious  in  the  past. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Governor  and  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  they  have  been  given  places  upon  various  State  boards,  and 
in  the  last  Legislature,  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  they  rep- 
resented the  two  mo6t  populous  and  wealthy  counties  of  IJtah.  The 
bills  introduced  by  women  received  due  consideration,  and  a  ma- 
jority were  enacted  into  law;.  Whatever  they  have  been  required 
to  do  they  have  done  to  the  lull  satisfaction  of  their  constituents,  and 
they  have  proved  most  careful  and  painstaking  public  officers. 

No  one  in  Utah  will  dispute  the  statements  I  have  made.  To  the 
people  of  that  young  commonwealth,  destined  by  its  manifold  re- 
sources and  the  intelligence  of  its  men  and  women  to  become  the 
Empire  State  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  refer  you,  in  the  fullest 
confidenre  that,  with  scarcely  a  dissentinpf  voice,  they  will  say  that 
woman  suffrage  is  no  ]nn':yer  nn  experiment,  but  is  a  practical  reality^ 
tending  to  the  weii-bemg  ol  the  State. 

Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  national  recording  secretary,  took 

for  a  subject  The  Indifference  of  Women : 

It  is  often  said  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  equal  suffrage  is  the  in- 
difference and  opposition  of  women,  and  that  whenever  the  ma- 
jority ask  for  the  ballot  they  will  get  it.  Rut  it  is  a  simple  historical 
fact  that  every  improvement  thus  far  made  in  their  condition  has 
been  secured,  not  by  a  general  demand  from  the  majority,  but  by 
the  arguments,  entreaties  and  "continual  coming"  of  a  persistent 
few»  In  each  case  the  advocates  of  progress  have  had  to  contend 
not  merely  with  the  conservatism  of  men,  but  with  the  indifference 
of  women,  and  often  with  active  opposition  from  some  of  them. 

When  a  man  in  Saco.  Me.,  first  employed  a  saleswoman  the  men 
boycotted  his  store,  and  the  women  remonstrated  with  him  on  the 
sin  of  which  he  was  pruilty  in  placing  a  younier  woman  in  a  position 
of  such  publicity.  Wlien  Lucy  Stone  tried  to  secure  for  married 
women  the  right  to  their  own  property,  they  asked  with  scorn, 
**Do  you  think  I  would  give  myself  where  I  would  not  give  my  prop- 
erty?" When  Elizabeth  Blackwell  began  to  study  medicine,  the 
women  at  her  boarding  house  refused  to  speak  to  her.  and  those 
pas'^ing  her  on  the  streets  would  hold  their  skirts  aside  so  as  not  to 
touch  her.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  with  what  ridicule  and  oppxjsi- 
tion  Mary  Lyon's  first  efforts  for  the  education  of  women  were  re- 
ceived, not  only  by  the  mass  of  men,  but  by  the  mass  of  women  as 
well.  In  England  when  the  Oxford  examinations  were  thrown 
open  to  women,  the  Dean  of  Chichester  preached  a  sermon  against 
it,  ui  which  he  said :  "By  the  sex  at  large,  certainly,  the  new  cur- 
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riculum  is  not  asked  for.  T  have  ascertained,  by  extended  inquiry 
sunong  gentlewomen,  that,  with  true  feminine  instinct,  they  either 
entirely  distrust  or  else  look  with  downright  disfavor  on  so  wild  an 
innovation  and  interference  with  the  best  traditions  of  their  sex." 
Pundita  Ramabai  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  education  for  girls  is  so 
unpopular  with  the  majority  of  Hindoo  w^omen  that  when  a  pro- 
gfressive  Hindoo  proposes  to  educate  his  httle  daughter  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  women  of  his  family  to  threaten  to  drown  them> 
selves. 

All  this  merely  shows  that  human  nature  is  conservative,  and  that 
it  is  fully  as  conservative  in  women  as  in  men.  The  persons  who 
take  a  strong  interest  in  any  reform  are  always  comparatively  few, 

whether  amon^  men  or  w^omen,  and  they  are  habitually  re.efarded 
with  disfavor,  even  by  those  whom  the  proposed  reform  is  to  benefit. 
Thomas  Hue^hes  says,  in  School  Days  at  Rug-by:  "So  it  is,  and 
must  be  ahviiys,  my  dear  boys.  If  the  Angel  Gabriel  were  to  come 
down  from  heaven  and  h^  a  successful  rise  against  the  most 
abominable  and  unrighteous  vested  Interest  which  this  poor  old 
world  groans  under,  he  would  most  certainly  lose  his  character  for 
many  years,  probably  for  centuries,  not  only  with  the  upholders  of 
the  said  vested  interest,  but  with  the  respectable  mass  of  the  people 
whom  he  had  delivered." 

Many  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made  during  the  last  half 
century  in  the  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  relating  to  women. 
Everybody  approves  of  these  changes  now,  because  they  have  be- 
come accomplished  facts.  But  not  one  of  them  would  have  been 
made  to  this  day  if  it  had  been  necessan'  to  wait  until  the  majority 
of  women  asked  for  it.  The  change  now  under  discussion  is  to  be 
judged  on  its  merits.  In  the  lij^ht  of  history  the  indifference  of 
most  women  and  the  opposition  of  a  few  must  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  has  no  more  rational  significance  than  it  has  had  in 
regard  to  each  previous  step  of  woman  s  progress. 

Miss  Anthony  closed  with  an  impassioned  argument  which 
profoundly  moved  both  the  committee  and  the  audience.  The 
chairman  said  that  in  all  the  years  there  had  never  been  so  digni- 
fied, logical  and  perfectly  managed  a  hearing  before  the  Judiciary, 
and  several  of  its  members  corroborated  this  statement  and  as- 
sured the  ladles  present  of  a  full  belief  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
Yet  neitlicr  the  Senate  nor  the  House  Committee  made  any  report 
or  paid  the  slightest  heed  to  these  earnest  and  eloquent  appeals. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  KATIONAL-AM£RICAN  CONVENTION  OF  1899. 

A  departure  was  made  by  the  stiff rag^e  association  in  1899 
in  having  its  convention  in  the  late  spring  instead  of  the  winter, 
the  Thirty-first  annual  meeting  being  held  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  April  3.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  this  was 

an  unfavorable  season,  as  the  audiences  were  not  so  large  as 
usual,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  these  many  gatherings.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  hand- 
some St.  CeciHa  Club  House,  whose  auditorium  seats  1.200, 
and  the  official  report,  usually  confined  to  bare  details,  contains 
tlie  following  account: 

The  music  arranged  by  Mrs.  Rathbone  Carpenter  and  her  efficient 
committee  was  throughout  of  the  finest  character  and  fully  justified 

the  reputation  of  Grand  Rapids  as  a  musical  community.  Mrs.  W. 
D.  Giddings,  chairman  of  decorations,  worked  daily  with  different 
members  of  her  committee  in  arranging:  the  cut  flowers  and  decora- 
tive plants  generously  furnished  by  ditferent  fiorists,  so  that  the 
platform  was  beautiful  and  fragrant  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
Hicctings.  At  the  evening  sessions  the  audience  was  seated  by  the 
help  of  young  lady  ushers  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Wilson  Beasley. 

The  Btireau  of  Inforraattoo,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  H.  Mar- 
garet Downs  ;  the  Courtesies,  chairman,  Mrs.  Dclos  A.  Blodgett.  and 
the  opening  reception  on  the  first  evening  of  the  convention,  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Wilham  Alden  Smith,  were  ably  managed.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  ilic  work  devolving  upon  Mrs.  Ketcham,  the  most 
constant  and  trying  labor  fell  to  the  chairman  of  entertainment, 
Mrs.  Allen  C.  Adsit,  who  cared  for  the  housing  of  all  the  delegates 
and  also  of  the  Michigan  friends  in  attendance. 

Of  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Emily  B.  Ketcham  the  entire  convention 
Tx)re  witness  :  it  went  to  Grand  Rapids  upon  her  invitation,  and  upon 
her  work  fur  many  months  before  its  opening  depended  its  success, 
which  was  un(|ue.Nli< 'ned.  At  one  of  the  evening  sessions  she  was 
surprised  by  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  souvenir  of  the  occa- 
sion containing  the  signatures  of  the  officers  of  the  association, 
the  speakers  and  many  of  the  local  workers.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  evening  the  National  officers,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ketcham,  Mrs. 
William  Alden  Smith,  Mrs.  Julius  Burrows  and  several  of  the 
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speakers,  received  in  the  beautiful  parlor  of  the  St.  Cecilia,  thus 
giving  delegates  and  visitors  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  people  of 
the  city  and  to  exchange  social  greetings  with  each  other. 

The  Ladies'  Literary  Club,  whidi  also  owns  its  home,  kept  open 
house  several  afternoons  from  four  to  six,  the  officers  receiving 
the  guests  and  serving  light  refreshments.  Tht^-  rUib  also  tendered 
the  freedom  of  its  house  for  any  ant!  all  hours  of  the  day  to  the 
delegates.  Saturtlay  afternoon  the  iM-fleration  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Unions  of  Grand  ivapids  received  the  conven- 
tion at  the  Young  Woman's  Building,  where  a  substantial  supper 
was  served.  The  Bissell  carpet-sweeper  factory,  president,  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Bissell,  presented  to  the  del^ates  one  hundred  and  fifty 
specially  made  small  carjiet -sweepers,  each  marked  in  gilt,  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

But  to  the  Board  of  1  rade  belongs  the  honor  of  having  out- 
rivaled all  the  other  kind  hosts  in  the  extent  of  their  hospitality. 
They  presented  to  the  convention  its  programs,  beautifully  print- 
ed on  extra  fine  paper  and  bearing  a  picture  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Club 
House.  The  Board  also  sent  carriages  to  take  the  entire  working 
convention  for  a  drive  through  the  city,  a  visit  to  one  of  the  largest 
funiiture  warehouses  and  to  the  carpet-sweeper  factory,  where  Mrs. 
Bissell  received  the  delegates  and  all  ^\  ere  shown  through  the  works. 
A  handsome  souvenir  containing  many  views  of  the  city  was  given 
by  the  Board  to  every  delegate. 

Tlie  ladies  of  the  St.  Cecilia  were  kindness  itself,  and  it  was  de- 
lightful to  hold  the  meetings  in  so  friendly  an  atmosphere,  as  well 
as  in  so  well  appointed  a  building.  The  president.  Mrs.  Kelsey, 
presented  to  the  badge  coinniiitee  St.  Cecilia  pins  having  a  repro- 
duction of  Carlo  Dolci's  head  of  the  musical  saint  aitef  whom  this 
clnb  is  named,  the  only  musical  society  of  women  in  the  United 
States  which  owns  a  club-house. 

Cordial  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Emily  B.  Ketdiam, 
president  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  Club;  Mary  Atwater  Kelsey,  presi- 
dent of  St.  Cecilia ;  Josephine  Ahnafeldt  Goss,  president  of  Ladies' 
Literary  Club:  May  Stocking  Knaggs,  president  of  State  Equal 
Suffrage  Association ;  Martha  A.  Keating,  president  of  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Benjamin,  president  of  State 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  i  Mary  A.  McCdnnelly,  de- 
partment president  of  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps ;  Lucy  A.  Leg- 
gett,  president  of  State  ^^''oman's  Press  Association,  and  Frances  E. 
Burns,  Great  Commander  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees. 

Mrs,  Ketcham  expressed  their  pleasure  in  having  Grand  Rap- 
ids selected  in  preference  to  several  larger  cities  which  had  ex- 
tended invitations;  referred  to  the  long  distances  many  of  the 
delegates  had  come  and  assured  the  convention  of  a  royal  wel- 
come, not  only  from  the  city  but  from  the  State.  Brief  extracts 
must  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  and  cordiality  of  these  addresses : 
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Mrs.  Goss!  Th'i^  lias  been  called  the  woman's  century.  The 
past  centuries  iiuL^Iu  have  been  called  man's,  because  of  the  jirreat 
progress  he  has  made  in  them ;  and  it  is  now  conceded  that  God 
made  women  to  match  the  men.  The  next  will  be  the  children's 
century,  when  they  will  make  real  their  parents'  ideals.  After 
humanity  has  heen  sufficiently  educated,  people  will  understand  that 
no  class  has  a  right  to  special  privileges,  or  can  appropriate  them 
without  injury  to  the  body  politic.  Then  n  woman  will  not  demancl 
any  special  privilege  because  she  is  a  woman,  nor  be  denied  it  be- 
cause she  is  not  a  man.  As  a  result  of  this  movement,  old  lessons 
have  been  better  leanied  and  old  burdens  more  easily  carried.  We 
advocate  equal  suffrage  not  alone  because  it  is  just  to  the  mothers, 
but  because  it  will  be  good  for  the  children,  good  for  man,  good  for 
all  humanity.  We  are  glad  tcf  be  a  part  of  this  movement  for  a 
higher  civilization.  Grand  Rapids  is  noted  for  its  furniture  fac- 
tories, and  after  equal  suffrage  is  granted  it  will  supply  plenty  of 
material  for  th6  President's  cabinet. 

Mrs.  Knaggs:  I  welcome  you  in  behalf  of  the  Michigan  E.  S.. 
A.,  representing  the  women  of  this  State  who  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  womairs  enfranchisement.  We  have  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  you  would  bring  us  the  inspiration  of  one  of  these  great 
meetings;  we  needed  it.  We  are  told  that  women  are  indifferent. 
Many  are  so;  and  nothing  can  better  arouse  us  than  to  meet  those 
engaged  in  this  work  from  so  many  difterent  places. 

An  aldennan  this  s])ring  boasted  that  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
votes  of  eight  nationalities.  He  enumerated  seven  of  them  but  for 
some  time  was  unable  to  think  of  the  eighth.  At  last  he  remem- 
bered ;  it  was  the  American.  The  ballot  in  the  hands  of  our  pres- 
ent voters  might  be  improved  by  the  intelligence  that  the  great  body 
of  Michigan  women  would  bring  to  it.  We  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate the  solidarity  of  women.  When  one  State  wins  suffrage,  all 
the  others  are  gainers  by  it.  The  good  of  this  meeting  will  go 
abroad  over  the  country. 

Mrs.  Keating:  ....  In  the  happy  tone  of  welcome  that 
you  may  hear  rising  from  all  parts  of  our  State  the  club  women 
join,  with  voices  9*000  strong.  We  have  never  been  happier  than 
now,  even  durimr  the  annual  club  elections,  amid  the  joy  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  club  ballot.    Your  fame  has  preceded  you. 

AT!^<.  Benjamin:  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Michigan  numbers  about 
9,000  active  members,  and  I  lirinj:^  you  the  greeting  of  your  white- 
ribbon  sisters.  We  welcome  not  only  you  but  your  principles,  and 
your  avowed  determination  to  conquer  before  you  die.  A  good 
mother  works  in  the  home,  but  she  would  not  wish  to  be  forbidden 
to  cross  the  threshold.  For  the  good  of  her  child,  she  needs  some- 
times to  cross  it.  A  mother  should  guard  her  child  outside  the  home 
as  well  as  in  it.  Fverv  mother  worthy  of  the  name  wishes  to  pro- 
tect her  own  child  from  vice,  and  her  duty  extends  to  her  neighbor's 
child  also.    Equal  suffrage  is  coming,  friends,  and  coming  soon. 

Mrs.  Bl  rns:  I  bring  you  the  welcome  of  the  45,000  Ladies  of 
the  Maccabees.  Times  have  greatly  changed  in  Michigan  since 
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seventy  years  ago,  when  the  Indian  squaws  did  all  the  manual  labor, 
and  the  braves  limited  themselves  to  the  noble  task  of  hunting. 
There  has  been  a  corresponding  change  in  the  condition  of  women 
all  along  the  line. 

In  the  response  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  national  pres- 
identy  she  said : 

Since  our  last  convention  the  area  of  disfranchisement  in  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States  has  been  greatiy  enlarged.  Onr 
nation  has  undertaken  to  furnish  provisional  governments  for  Ha- 
waii and  the  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Hitherto 

the  settlers  of  new  Territories  have  been  permitted  to  frame  their 
own  provisional  governments,  which  were  ratified  by  Cong^ress,  but 
to-day  Conp^ress  itself  assumes  the  prerogative  of  making-  the  laws 
for  the  newly-acquu  ed  Territories.  When  tlie  governments  for 
those  in  the  West  were  organized  there  had  been  no  practical 
example  of  universal  suffrage  in  any  one  of  the  older  States,  hence 
it  might  be  pardonable  for  tiieir  settlers  to  ignore  the  right  of  the 
women  associated  with  them  to  a  voice  in  their  govemments. 

But  to-day.  after  fifty  years'  continuous  agitation  of  the  right  of 
women  to  vote,  and  after  the  demand  has  been  conceded  in  one-half 
the  States  in  the  management  of  the  public  schools ;  after  one  State 
has  added  to  that  of  the  schools  the  management  of  its  cities ;  and 
after  four  States  have  granted  women  the  full  vote — the  tmiversal 
reports  show  that  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  by  women  has 
added  to  their  influence,  increased  the  respect  of  men,  and  elevated 
the  moral,  social  and  political  conditions  of  their  respective  common- 
wealths. With  those  object-lessons  before  Congress,  it  would  seem 
that  no  member  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  it  the  duty  of  that 
hody  to  have  the  provisional  governments  of  our  new  possessions 
founded  on  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  privileges  and  immunities 
for  all  the  people,  women  included.  I  hope  this  convention  will 
<1evise  some  plan  for  securing  a  strong  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment on  this  question,  to  be  presented  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress, 
which  is  to  convene  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next.    .    .  . 

During  the  reconstruction  period  and  the  discussion  of  the  negro's 
right  to  vote  Senator  Blaine  and  others  opposed  the  counting  of  all 
the  negroes  in  the  basis  of  representation,  instead  of  the  old-time 
three-fifths,  because  they  saw  that  to  do  so  would  greatly  increase 
the  power  of  the  white  men  of  the  South  on  the  tloor  of  Congress. 
Therefore  the  Republican  leaders  insisted  upon  the  l-'ourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  to  secure  the  ballot  to  the  negro  men.  Only 
one  generation  has  passed  and  yet  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States 
have  by  one  device  or  another  succeeded  in  excluding  from  the 
hallot-box  very  nearly  the  entire  negro  vote,  openly  and  defiantly 
declaring  their  intention  to  secure  the  absolute  supretnacy  of  the 
Avhite  race,  but  there  is  not  a  suggestion  on  their  part  of  allowing 
the  citizens  to  whom  they  deny  the  right  of  suffrage  to  l)e  counted 
out  from  the  basis  of  representation.    Some  of  the  Xorthern  news- 
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jiapers  have  been  qrowinir  indignant  upon  the  subject,  dcclarincr 
that  a  vote  in  South  Carohiia  counts  more  than  two  votes  in  Xcw 
York,  in  the  election  of  the  President  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  seems  to  me  that  a  still  greater  violation  of  the  principle 
of  "the  consent  of  the  governed"  is  practiced  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  where  women,  though  disfranchised,  are  yet  counted  in 
the  basis  of  representation,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
this  association  should  make  a  most  strenuous  deinnnd  lor  an  amend- 
ment to  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbidding  any  State 
thus  to  count  disfrancliised  citizens  

The  increased  discussion  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  in  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  evidences  the  larger  demand 
of  .the  public  for  information  on  this  line,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
educational  work  is  being  done  in  this  way  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  woman  question  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Sun 
each  week  by  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  with  the  articles  it  has 
elicited  fruai  the  opposition,  is  of  incakuilable  vahie  ;  and  when  we 
add  to  the  number  of  people  who  read  the  Sun  the  vast  numbers 
who  read  the  copies  of  these  articles  made  by  the  many  newspapers 
between  the  two  oceans,  we  see  what  an  immense  reading  audience 
is  trained  by  getting  our  question  into  that  one  of  the  best  New 
York  dailies.  W'e  must  remember  that  these  pajiers  never  would 
have  copied  .Mrs.  Harper's  or  any  otlier  literary  woman's  produc- 
tions had  they  been  first  published  in  one  of  our  special  orLrans  ; 
therefore  one  very  important  branch  of  press  work  is  to  gam  access 
to  the  metropolitan  dailies.  Then  there  is  the  immense  work  done 
by  Mrs.  Elnora  M.  Babcock  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  different  State  press  committees,  as  well  as  that 
done  by  our  national  organizer  from  the  headquarters.  Never  has 
the  press  of  the  entire  nation  been  kept  so  alive  with  discussions 
u])on  the  woman  suffracfc  question  as  during  the  past  year,  and  my 
hoi)e  is  that  we  may  yet  have  upon  every  one  of  the  g:reat  city  pa- 
[)ers  a  strong,  educated  suUrage  woman,  as  editor  of  a  woman's 
page  or,  better  still,  as  writer  of  suffrage  articles  to  be  inserted 
without  a  special  heading  which  would  advertise  to  the  general 
reader  that  fiiey  were  about  women. 

Thoupfh  we  have  not  obtained  the  suffrage  in  any  of  the  States 
where  we  had  hoped  to  do  so  durint^  the  past  year,  the  failtires 
have  been  by  very  small  majorities.  In  South  Dakota,  where  eight 
years  ago  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
over  23,000,  at  tlie  election  of  1898  the  opposing  majority  wW  re- 
duced to  3,000 ;  while  in  Washington,  where  the  question  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  second  time,  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  less  than  one- 
half  as  larpe  as  that  of  nine  years  ago.  In  California  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  passed  the  School  Sufl-'rage  Bill,  which  the  Gov- 
ernor refused  to  sign,  repeatint^  the  action  of  1804.  The  sutTra,,'e 
bills  in  the  Territorial  Legislatures  of  Oklahoma  and  Arizona  were 
carried  by  ver\  hue  majorities  through  both  lower  Houses,  but  were 
lost  in  both  up}jcr  Houses  (as  will  be  stated  by  our  national  or- 
ganizer, who  led  our  suffrage  hosts  in  each  case)  through  a  shame- 
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ful  surrender  to  the  temptatitMi  of  bribery  from  the  open  and  avowed 
enemies  of  woman's  enfranchisement,  tne  liquor  organizations. 
None  of  these  so<alled  defeats  ought  to  discourage  us  in  the 

slightest  degree.  Our  enemies,  the  women  remonstrants,  may  com- 
fort themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  liquor  interest  has  joined 
in  their  efforts,  but  we  surely  can  solace  ourselves  with  the  fact 
that  the  very  best  men  voted  in  favor  of  allowing  women  to  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  a  voice  in  the  conditions  of  home  and  Stale. 
So  we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  everything  to  gain  b^  going  forward 
with  renewed  faith  to  agitate  and  educate  the  public,  until  the  vast 
majority  of  men  and  women  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  great 
principle  of  political  equality  

I  thank  you,  friends,  for  your  cordial  words  of  welcome.  We 
are  glad  to  come  lure.  T  alway;  feel  a  certain  kinship  to  Michigan 
since  the  conslilulional  aincndnunt  campaij^m  of  1874,  in  which  I 
assisted.  I  remember  tiiat  1  went  across  one  city  on  a  dray,  the  only 
vehicle  I  could  secure,  in  order  to  catch  a  train.  A  newspaper  said 
next  day:  "That  ancient  daughter  of  Methuselah,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, passed  through  our  city  laM  inLrht,  with  a  bonnet  looking  as 
if  she  had  just  descended  from  X<\ah's  Ark."  Now  if  Susan  B. 
Anthony  had  represented  votes,  that  young  political  editor  would 
not  have  cared  if  she  were  the  oldest  or  youn^-est  daui^hler  of 
-vlethuselah,  or  whether  her  bonnet  came  from  the  Ark  or  from 
the  most  fashionable  man  milliner's. 

There  are  women's  clubs  all  over  the  country ;  did  you  ever  hear 
of  one  organized  for  other  than  an  uplifting  purpose?  (Several 
voices:  "Yes,  the  Anti-Suffrage  Associations!")  Well,  even  the 
*'antis"  wisli  to  keep  the  world  just  as  it  is;  they  do  not  aim  to  make 
it  worse.  Some  persons  have  tried  to  belittle  the  resohition  passed 
by  the  Colorado  Lecrislature  recently,  testi t'yin.LC  ^o  tiie  g(K)d  results 
of  equal  suffrage,  by  declaring  that  the  members  were  afraid  of  the 
women.  I  never  heard  before  of  a  Legislature  that  voted  solidly  in 
SL  certain  way  for  fear  of  women.  We  have  with  us  to-day  Mrs. 
Welch,  the  president  of  the  Colorado  Equal  Suffrage  Association, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  the  Legislature  was  so  afraid.  [Mi$s  An- 
thonv  lerl  forward  Mrs.  Welch,  a  pretty  little  woman  in  a  very 
femniine  bonnet,  who  shrank  away  slicfhtly  from  the  compelling 
hand,  and  showed  shyness  in  every  line  of  her  ti<:,''ure.  a<  she  felt 
the  ev'es  of  the  audience  concentrated  upon  her.]  At  the  liuie  of 
the  m'st  recognition  of  women  in  the  early  Granger  days,  when 
the  farmers  used  to  harness  up  their  horses  to  their  big  wagons  and 
take  all  their  women  folks  to  the  meetings,  I  used  to  say  that  I 
could  tell  a  Grange  woman  as  far  off  as  I  could  see  her,  because  of 
her  air  of  feeling  herself  as  good  as  a  man.  Now  look  at  this 
woman  from  Colorado! 

Mrs.  Wf.txh  :  WTien  I  came  before  the  Executive  Conuniitee 
this  mornhig,  and  they  said  they  were  proud  of  me  as  a  free  w^oman, 
I  felt  almost  ashamed  to  be  a  free  woman.  I  thought  of  all  the 
tears  and  sorrows  and  struggles  of  Miss  Anthony  and  wondered 
if  she  ever  would  possess  the  ballot  for  which  she  had  done  so  much, 
and  I  so  little. 
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Miss  Anthony  :  I  am  glad  you  have  it.  We  are  not  working- 
for  ourselves  alone;  that  is  one  reason  why  our  society  does  not 
grow  as  fast  as  some  others. 

The  paper  of  the  Rev.  Aima  Garlin  Spencer  (R.  I.)  was  a 
strong,  philosophical  presentation  of  our  Du^  to  the  Women  of 
Our  New  Possessions : 

,  .  .  ,  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  author  of  that  important  book, 
"Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture,"  tells  us  that  "the  long:^ 
one  studies  the  subject  the  more  he  will  be  convinced  that  savage 
tribes  can  now  be  elevated  chiefly  throi^  their  women/'  Why  is 
this  true?  For  the  reason  that  the  savage  is  in  the  stage  of  social 
order  through  which  all  civilized  nations  have  passed  at  some 
period — ^the  stage  of  the  mother-rule  more  or  less  modified  by  par- 
tial masculine  domination.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  of  human  his- 
tory and  prehistoric  record  that  the  Matriarchate,  or  the  mother- 
rule,  preceded  the  Patriarchate,  or  the  father-rule.  "All  the  so- 
cial fabrics  of  the  world  are  built  around  women.  The  first  stable 
society  was  a  mother  and  her  child/'  The  reason  why  the  primi- 
tive descent  of  name  and  property,  and  the  first  fixed  stake  of  home 
life,  was  the  expression  of  this  maternal  relationship  is  obvious. 
]^^otherhood  was  demonstrated  by  nature  before  fatherhood  was 
definitely  known.  Inheritance  of  name  by  the  female  line  was 
alone  possible ;  and  that,  as  well  as  the  female  holding  and  trans- 
mitting of  property,  was  a  family  or  tribal  or  clan  relationship, 
women  always  retaining  rule  and  wealth  not  so  much  as  individuals 
as  custodians  of  communal  life  and  possessions.  Not  only  was  the 
mother  with  the  child  the  first  founder  of  human  society,  but  the 
woman  in  savage  life  was  the  first  inventor  and  originator  of  all 
life-sustaim'no-  industries  

WTien  man  also  be^an  to  "settle  down"— whether  from  personal 
choice  or  from  social  pressure — when  he,  too,  beuran  to  leani  and 
practice  the  industrial  arts  heretofore  solely  in  the  hands  of  women, 
he  began  to  press  his  more  personal  and  individualistic  claims  of 
recognition  and  of  property-owning  against  the  family  wealth  of 
which  the  woman  was  the  custodian. 

As  man  more  and  more  assumed  the  burden  of  the  world's  in- 
dustries outside  the  home  (which  before  had  been  woman's  care 
alone),  and  as  woman  became  more  and  more'  absorbed  in  purely 
domestic  concerns,  man's  individualism  assumed  greater  and  pjeater 
power  within  the  family  life,  and  he  gradually  acquired  the  des- 
potic family  headship  which  marked  the  ancient  patriarchal  order 
of  Rome.  This  was  not  a  social  descent,  but  an  immense  social 
uplift,  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  natural.  Professor  Mason  says, 
and  with  profound  truth,  "Matrimony  in  all  ages  is  an  effort  to 
secure  to  the  child  the  authenticity  of  tlic  father."  Tt  was  necessary 
for  social  growth  that  offspring  should  have  two  parents  instead 
of  one;  that  the  division  of  labor  sliould  be  more  equal,  and  man 
be  fastened  to  domestic  needs  by  bonds  he  could  not  break,  and 
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throiis:-h  labors  which  were  peaceful  as  well  as  arduous.  For  that 
process  his  iiuUviduaHsm,  developed  througii  ages  of  free  wander- 
ing and  purely  militant  life,  must  be  not  oSy  tamed  somewhat,  but 
liarnessed  totiie  home  life. 

To  accomplish  that  mighty  social  uplift  by  which  offspring  se- 
cured two-  parents  instead  of  one,  woman's  subjection  to  man  was 
paid  as  the  price  of  the  hiirher  form  of  family  unitv  Nor  was  her 
subjection  to  man  in  the  ruder  ages  of  the  world  wholly  an  evil  to 
herself.  It  has  been  said  that  "woman  was  first  the  wife  of  any, 
second  the  wife  of  many,  and  third  one  of  many  wives."  Each  of 
these  steps  was  an  advance  in  her  sexual  relationship.  All  were 
stepping-stones  to  the  monogamic  union  which  is  the  standard 
of  our  civilization,  and  the  realized  ideal  of  all  our  best  and  wisest 
men  and  women  

I>ebel  says,  "W  onian  w-as  tin-  hr^t  human  beinc^  to  taste  of  bond- 
age." True,  and  her  bonda^^e  lias  bVvn  loni^  and  bitter ;  but  the 
subjection  of  woman  to  man  in  the  family  bond  was  a  vast  step 
upward  from  the  preceding  condition.  It  gave  woman  release 
from  the  terrible  labor-burdens  of  savage  life ;  it  gave  her  time  and 
strength  to  develop  beauty  of  person  and  refinement  of  taste  and 
manners.  It  gave  her  the  teaching  capacity,  for  it  put  ail  the 
younger  child-life  into  her  exchisive  care,  with  some  leisure  at 
command  to  devote  to  its  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical, 
wrll-boin^.  Tt  led  10  a  closer  relationship  between  man  and  woman 
liiau  the  world  had  known  before,  aiid  thus  gave  each  tlie  advan- 
tage of  the  other's  qualities.  And  always  and  everywhere  the  sub- 
jection of  woman  to  man  has  had  a  mitigation  and  softening  of 
hardships  unknown  to  other  forms  of  slavery,  by  reason  of  the 
power  of  human  affection  as  it  has  worked  through  sex-attraction. 
As  soon,  however,  ns  the  slavery  of  woman  to  man  was  outc^rown 
and  obsolete  it  became  (as  was  African  slavery  in  a  professedly 
democratic  country  like  our  own)  "the  sum  of  all  villainies."  And 
to-day  there  is  no  inconsistency  so  great,  and  therefore  no  condi- 
tion so  hurtful  and  outrageous,  as  the  subjection  of  women  to  men 
in  a  civilization  which  like  ours  assumes  to  rest  upon  foundations 
of  justice  and  equality  of  human  rights  

To-day  these  considerations  (especially  the  failure  fully  to  apply 
the  doctrine  of  ecpiality  of  human  rights  to  womeTi,  even  in  the 
most  advanced  centers  of  modem  civilization  i  have  an  especial  and 
most  fateful  significance  in  relation  to  the  women  of  the  more  back- 
ward races  as  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  our  modem 
civilization.  I  said  the  peoples  with  whom  we  are  now  being 
brought  as  a  nation  into  vital  relationship  may  be  still  in  the  matri- 
archate.  If  they  are  not,  most  of  them  are  certainly  in  some 
transition  staeo  from  that  to  the  father-rule.  Not  all  peoples  have 
had  to  pass  tliroucfh  the  entire  suhjection  of  woiTien  to  mm  which 
marked  our  ancestral  advance.  The  more  persi>ient  tnbal  rela- 
tionship and  collective  family  life  have  sometimes  softened  the 
process  of  social  growth  which  was  so  harsh  for  women  under  the 
old  Roman  law  and  the  later  English  common  law.  It  may  be 
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that  the  dusky,  races  of  Africa  aiul  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  as  well 
as  our  Aryan  cousins  of  India,  may  pass  more  easily  tlirough  the 
stagey  of  attachment  of  man's  responsibility  to  the  family  life  than 
we,  with  our  tougli  fiber  of  character,  were  able  to  do.  If  so,  in  the 
name  of  justice  they  should  have  the  chancel 

But  if  we,  who  have  not  yet  "writ  larGTc"  in  law  and  political 
ritjhts  that  respect  for  woman  which  all  our  education,  industry, 
relicrion.  art.  home  life  and  social  culture  express;  if  we,  who  are 
still  inconsistent  and  not  yet  out  of  the  transition  sta^e  from  the 
father-rule  to  the  equal  reign  of  both  sexes ;  if  we  lay  violent  hands 
upon  these  backward  peoples  and  give  them  only  our  law  and  our 
political  rights  as  they  relate  to  women,  we  shall  do  horrible  in- 
justice to  the  savage  women,  and  throutrh  them  to  the  whole  process 
of  social  growth  for  their  people.  When  we  tried  to  divide  "in 
severalty"  the  lands  of  the  American  Indian,  we  did  violence  to  all 
his  own  sense  of  justice  and  co-operative  feeling  when  we  failed 
to  recognize  the  women  of  the  tribes  in  the  distribution.  We  then 
and  there  gave  the  Indian  the  worst  of  the  white  man's  relation- 
ship to  his  wife,  and  failed  utterly,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  we 
must  have  done»  to  give  him  the  b^t  of  the  white  man's  relation  to 

his  wife. 

When  in  India,  as  Mrs.  Garrett  Fawcett  has  so  finely  shown,  we 
introduce  tlie  technicalities  of  the  Enq-lish  law  of  marriaq;e  to  h\vd 
an  unwilling  wife  to  her  husband,  we  give  the  Hindoo  the  slavery 
of  the  .\nglo-Saxon  wife,  but  we  do  not  give  him  that  spirit  of 
Anglo-Saxon  marriage  and  home-life  which  has  made  that  slavery 
often  scarcely  felt,  and  never  an  unmixed  evil.  If,  to-day,  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  or  in  Cuba  we  fail  to  recognize  the  native  wottu  ti, 
who  still  hold  sometliing  of  the  primitive  prestige  of  womanh(^)d. 
fail  to  rccoqiiize  them  as  entitled  to  a  translation,  under  new  laws 
and  conditions,  of  the  old  dignity  of  position,  we  shall  n'"'t  only  do 
them  an  injustice,  but  we  shall  forcibly  give  the  Hawaiian  and 
Cuban  men  lessons  in  the  wrong  side  and  not  the  right  side  of  our 
domestic  relations.  Above  all,  if  in  the  Philippines  we  abruptly 
and  with  force  of  arms  establish  the  authority  of  the  husband  over 
the  wife,  by  recognizing  men  only  as  property-owners,  as  signers  of 
treaties,  as  industrial  rulers  and  as  domestic  law-givers,  we  shall 
introduce  every  outrac^e  and  injustice  of  women's  subjection  to  men. 
without  giving  these  ]x'()]-)le  one  iota  of  the  sense  of  family  respon- 
sibility, of  protection  of  and  respect  for  woman,  and  of  deep  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  childhood's  needs,  which  mark  die 
Anglo-Saxon  man. 

In  a  w'>rd.  if  we  introduce  one  particle  of  our  belated  and  il- 
logical political  and  legal  subjection  of  women  to  men  into  any 
savage  or  half-civilized  community,  we  shall  spoil  the  domestic  vir- 
tues that  coinnmnity  already  prtssc^ses.  and  we  shall  not  (because 
we  can  not  so  al)ruptly  and  violently  ;  inoculate  them  with  the  vir- 
tues of  civilized  domestic  life.  Nature  will  not  be  cheated.  We 
can  not  escape,  nor  can  we  roughly  and  swiftly  help  others  to  es- 
cape, the  discipline  of  ages  of  natural  growth/ 
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Tliis  all  means  that  we  need  another  Commission  to  c^o  to  all  the 
lands  in  which  our  flag  now  elainis  a  new  power  of  oversight  and 
control — a  Commission  other  than  that  so  recently  sent  to  the 
Philippines — to  see  what  may  be  done  to  bring  order  to  that  dis- 
tracted group  of  islands.  We  need  a  Commission  which  shall  study 
domestic  rather  than  political  conditions,  and  which  shall  look  for 
tlic  undercurrents  of  social  growth  rather  than  the  more  siiowy 
political  movements.  We  should  have  on  th^t  Commission  two 
archaeologists,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  I  can  name  them — Otis  T. 
Mason  and  Alice  C  Fletcher  

An  earnest  discussion  followed  this  paper,  in  which  Mrs.  Clara 
Bewick  Colby  (D.  C),  Mrs.  Helen  Philleo  Jenkins  (Mich)» 
Henry  B.  Blackwell  (Mass.),  Miss  Octavia  W.  Bates  (Mich.)* 
Miss  Martha  Scott  Anderson  (Minn.),  and  Miss  Anthony  took 
part: 

Mrs.  Jenkins:   ....   Whatever  power  in  government  may 

be  given  to  the  men  of  our  new  possessions  in  sclcctinq-  their  rulers, 
let  the  same  privilege  be  accorded  the  women,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  women  are  ignorant,  and  need  yet  to  be  held  in  subjection — that 
they  are  unfit  to  have  a  voice  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Let  us 
not  be  deceived.  Probably  the  women  are  no 'more  Ignorant  and 
stupid  than  the  masses  of  men  in  these  newly  acquired  regions — 
excepting  always  the  few  men  whom  circumstances  have  devel- 
oped. The  iL'Tvrnnt  mother  can  guide  her  cliild  quite  as  safely  as 
its  ignorant  father.  Men  and  women  in  all  nations  and  tribes  are 
pretty  nearly  on  a  level  as  to  common  sense  and  forethou^dit  for 
the  future  good  of  the  family.  Indeed,  tlie  interests  of  the  home, 
protection  of  the  children,  and  the  morals  and  behavior  of  the  com- 
munity make  the  standard  of  even  tmlettered  women  one  notch 
higher  than  that  of  their  ignorant  husbands.  Let  us  of  this  na- 
tion hesitate  before  we  establish  a  sex  supremacy  that  it  may  take 
long  centuries  to  overcome  

Thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  on  a  military  commission ; 
it  is  sent  to  investigate  the  commercial  possibilities,  the  financial 
opportunities,  in  remote  lands;  but  the  army,  the  commerce,  the 
finance  are  not  all  there  is  of  a  nation.  There  are  more  vital  in- 
terests— there  is  something  which  lies  at  the  very  base  of  the  na- 
tion, without  w^hich  it  could  not  exist — the  homes,  the  women  and 
the  children.  It  is  the  social  conditions  that  need  special  consid- 
eration in  our  country's  dealings  with  these  new  lands. 

Miss  Bates:  ....  In  the  presence  of  the  events  which 
have  transpired  during^  the  past  year,  and  in  all  the  discussions 
pertaining  to  the  new  peoples  who  have  suddenly  become  our 
protcires,  seldom  if  ever  does  one  hear  a  word  about  the  women, 
wlio.  all  will  admit,  are  a  most  important  factor  in  the  civilization— 
or  the  lack  of  it — which  we  liave  taken  under  our  control. 

We  women  are  here  at  this  time  to  do  our  best  to  awaken  the 
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public  conscience  ta  a  realizing  sense  of  the  state  of  affairs.  We 
are  the  result  of  what  the  religion,  the  education  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  liberty  which  it  has  granted  to  women  have  made 
us.  We  are  ready  and  willing  and  Competent  to  befriend  our  less 
favored  sisters  beyond  the  seas,  and  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits 
we  enjoy,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  receive  them ;  hut — tlie  trag^edy 
of  it — in  a  certain  sense  we  are  utterly  helpless  to  reach  them  and  to 
3S:ive  them  what  they,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  so  ^ievously 
need.  There  la  no  place  for  the  thought  of  the  \wL>nicn  of  this  land 
in  the  plans  of  the  nation  for  the  study  of  these  questions. 

No  matter  how  much  our  speaker  may  think  and  write  and  publish 
on  this  subject — aye,  and  women 'like  her — ^no  matter  how  wise 
the  conclusions  they  reach,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  their  voices  will 
be  listened  to  in  the  din  and  blare  and  clash  of  warrincr  political 
parties,  or  respected  in  legislative  halls?  Or  is  it  probable  that  the 
advocates  of  territorial  expansion  will  pause  a  moment  to  ponder 
on  the  woman  side  of  that  question?  We,  to-day,  are  discussing 
this  subject  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  hope  of  putting  our  con- 
victions into  practice.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  women  at  large  are 
dead  to  the  importance  of  ^his  matter?  .... 

I  am  in  favor  of  pusbinq*  the  question  to  the  utmost — not  that  I 
have  any  hope  that  such  a  Commission  will  be  appointed,  but  be- 
cause it  furnishes  a  most  valuable  argument  for  extending  the  suf- 
frage to  women :  first,  in  ortlcr  tiiat,  by  its  possession,  they  may 
have  an  uncontested,  legally-defined  right  of  serving  on  such  com- 
missions ;  and,  second,  because  of  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  prov- 
ing to  the  world  the  necessity  of  ccjmmissions  like  this  for  settling 
questions  and  conditions  of  which  women  form  a  central  and  in- 
teq-ral  part.  Of  course  if  we  possessed  the  sutlrage.  we  should  have 
no  necessity  for  a  discussion  like  the  present.  Everything  we  arc 
sayino;'  would  seem  like  truisms  then,  instead  of  being  contested 
point  by  point,  as  it  is  to-day  

Mr.  Blackweix  :  ....  In  those  islands  are  peoples  rang- 
ing fi^om  absolute  savagery  to  mediaeval  civilization,  from  fighters 
with  blow-guns  and  bows  and  arrows  to  fighters  with  Mauser 
rifles  and  modern  artillery.  Laws  and  institutions  suited  to  the 
needs  of  one  tribe  are  unsuited  to  those  of  another.  Side  by  side 
are  Ciiholicism,  Mohammedanism  and  heathenism.  Their  amuse- 
ments vary  from  cannibalism  to  cock-fighting.  Their  i^ocial  status 
ranges  from  barbarous  promiscuity  to  Moslem  polygamy  and  thence 
to  Hindoo  monogamy.  But  everywhere  exist  masculine  domina- 
tion and  feminine  subjection,  under  varied  forms  of  political  des- 
potism, tempered  with  Protestant  liberalism  in  the  case  of  Hawaii. 
To  establish  over  all  these  diverse  social  conditions  the  rigid  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  conim  .n  law,  which  prevail  largely  in  our 
jurisprudence,  will  peq>etuaic  and  intensify  the  tyranny  of  hus- 
band over  wife,  of  father  over  offspring. 

We  see  the  consequences  already  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
where  negro  women  generally  prefer  to  live  outside  of  legal  mar- 
riage because  as  wives  they  find  themselves  subjected  to  practical 
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serfdom.  In  Jamaica  75  per  cent,  of  the  births  are  illeg-itimate  for 
this  reason.  When  I  visited  Haiti,  I  was  told  to  my  great  sur- 
prise that  the  homes  and  small  farms  were  usually  owned  by  the 
women.  Expressing  my  admiration  of  this  chivalrous  recognition 
of  women's  right  to  the  homestead,  I  was  informed  that  there  was 
no  such  sentiment.  It  was  solely  because  the  men  were  so  lazy 
and  unreliable  that  the  perpetuity  ot  the  race  was  endangered.  The 
fathers  of  the  children  were  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow. 
They  spent  their  time  in  loafing,  drinking,  gambling  and  plotting 
"revolutions/'  The  women,  anciiored  by  int  love  for  their  chil- 
dren, lived  in  the  little  huts  on  Uieir  small  plantations,  raising 
yams  and  bananas,  and  if  the  men  became  too  drunken  and  abusive 
the  women  ordered  them  to  leave.  Among  those  people,  in  a 
tropical  climate,  with  land  to  squat  upon,  most  of  the  work  is  done 
by  the  women.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  so-called  "matri- 
archate"  of  early  ages  was  an  ideal  condition  of  society.  It  was  based 
primarily  upon  the  industrial  and  moral  irresponsibility  of  men. 

In  our  new  possessions,  side  by  side  with  these  primitive  condi- 
tions, we  have  great  bodies  of  Chinese  and  Hindoo  coolies,  who  rep- 
resent ancient  and  fossilized  types  of  civilized  society,  patient,  eco- 
nomical, industrious,  monogamous  and  exclusive  in  their  family 
relations.  The  trouble  is  that  where  Western  civilization  inter- 
feres with  Oriental  abuses  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  When  in 
India  the  British  government  proliibited  the  custom  of  burning 
widows  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  deceased  husbands*  widows  be- 
came the  slaves  of  their  husband's  relntives,  and  were  actually  be- 
lieved to  be  responsible  for  his  death  and  were  ill  treated  accord- 
ingly. When  infanticide  was  f  irhidden  and  peace  maintained,  pop- 
ulation multiplied  uiiiii  lainuie  became  chronic.  The  only  salva- 
tion for  the  women  of  our  new  possessions  lies  in  a  legal  recognt- 
tion  of  their  personal,  industrial,  social  and  political  equality.  If, 
as  seems  too  probable,  their  rights  shall  be  simply  ignored  in  the 
reconstruction,  women  will  suffer  all  the  disabilities  of  the  law, 
without  the  practical  alleviations  afforded  by  an  enlitrbtfTicd  public 
opinion.  Such  women,  even  more  than  those  of  our  own  States, 
will  need  the  ballot  as  a  means  of  self-protection  

Miss  Anthony  :  I  have  been  overflowing  with  wrath  ever  since 
the  proposal  was  made  to  engraft  our  half-barbaric  form  of  govern- 
ment on  Hawaii  and  our  other  new  possessions.  I  have  been  study- 
insT  how  to  save,  not  them,  hut  ourselves  from  the  disj^race.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  United  States  has  ever  tried  to  foist  upon  a 
new  people  the  exclusively  masculine  form  of  government.  Our 
business  should  be  to  eiye  this  people  the  highest  form  which  has 
been  attained  by  us.  When  our  State  governments  were  originally 
fonned,  there  was  no  example  of  woman  suffrage  anywhere,  but 
now  we  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  everywhere  it  has  done  good. 
The  principle  is  constantly  spreadinpf  

We  are  told  it  will  be  of  no  use  for  us  to  ask  this  measure  of  jus- 
tice— that  the  ballot  be  given  to  the  women  of  our  new  possessions 
upon  the  same  terms  as  to  the  men — because  we  shall  not  get  it. 
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It  is  not  our  business  whether  we  are  gfoingf  to  get  it ;  our  business 
is  to  make  the  demand.  Suppose  during  these  fifty  years  we  had 
asked  only  for  what  we  thought  we  could  secure,  where  should  we 
be  now?  Ask  for  the  whole  loaf  and  take  what  you  can  get. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Doe  (Mich.),  brought  greetings  from  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  "Woman  suffrage  would  find  its  most 
hopeful  and  fertile  field  among  the  labor  organizations/'  she  said ; 
"the  workingmen  stood  for  weak  and  defenseless  women  even 
before  they  did  for  their  own  rights."  From  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  FtdLicition,  she  read  the  following  letter: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  every  convention  where 

the  subject  hns  been  brought  up  and  discussed,  has  unfalteringly 
declared  for  equal  le:^al,  political  anil  economic  rights  for  women. 
At  the  convention  held  in  Detroit,  mmhc  thirteen  years  ai;o,  a  reso- 
lution to  tliat  effect  was  unanimously  adopted.  A  petition  to  Con- 
gress for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  enfranchis- 
ing women  was  circulated  among  our  various  unions,  and  within 
two  months  it  received  nearly  300,000  signatures  and  indorsements. 

At  the  Kansas  City  convention  last  December,  the  question  of 
woman's  work  was  distussed,  and  the  following  declaration  was 
imanimously  adopted:  "Tn  view  of  the  awful  conditions  under 
which  woman  is  compelled  to  toil,  this,  the  eighteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  strongly  urges  the 
more  general  formation  of  trade  unions  of  wage-working  women, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  scientifically  and  permanently  abolish  the 
terrible  evils  accompanying  their  weakened,  because  unorganized 
state:  and  we  emphatically  reiterate  the  trade-union  demand  that 
women  receive  equal  compensation  for  cqtial  service  performed.'* 

You  will  see  that  there  ought  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  organized  labor  movement  on  this  subject,  notwithstanding 
the  designing  misrepresentations  of  enemies  of  our  cause,  who 
seek  to  place  our  movement  in  a  false  light.  Let  me  say,  too,  that 
the  declaration  just  quoted  is  not  for  compliment  merel> .  for  mem* 
bers  of  many  of  our  organizations  have  been  involved  in  long  and 
sacrificing  contests  in  order  to  secure  to  women  equal  pay  for  cqtial 
work.  Please  convey  fraternal  greetings  to  our  friends  who  will 
meet  at  Grand  Rapids. 

When  Mrs.  Loraine  Iromen  came  forward  with  a  greeting 
from  the  Michigan  Elocutionists*  Association,  Miss  Anthony 

spoke  of  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  women's 
voices  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  At  an  early  Woman  s 
Rights  Convention,  when  she  insisted  that  they  should  speak 
louder,  one  of  them  answered,  "We  are  not  here  to  screech;  wc 
are  here  to  be  ladies/' 
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Mrs.  LilHe  Devereiix  Blake  (N,  Y.)  spoke  entertainingly  on 
The  Hope  of  the  Future ; 

The  lessons  of  the  past  year  have  brought  home  to  many  of  us 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  recent  events  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  denying  to  women  their  proper  share  in  deciding  questions  for 
the  public  good.    We  have  seen  the  republic  plunged  into  war  in 

\\hich  women  have  borne  a  heavy  share  of  the  burdens.    It  should 
be  the  rule  of  all  nations  that  no  contest  of  arms  should  be  entered  , 

into  without  the  consent  of  the  women  

,  Another  significant  object  lesson  grew  out  of  the  war.  When 
the  time  of  election  approached,  the  governmental  authorities  be- 
came much  exeici  Ld  over  the  means  of  providing-  for  the  voting 
of  the  soldiers.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  men  think  of  their  own 
risrht  to  vote.  Extra  sessions  of  the  Legislatures  were  called  to 
provide  means  of  meeting  this  emergency.  In  this  dilemma  I  ven- 
tured to  write  to  the  Governor  of  my  State  and  suggest  that  he 
recommend  the  passing  of  a  law  empowering  each  soldier  and  sailor 
to  send  to  some  woman  at  home  a  proxy  permitting  her  to  vote 
for  him.  You  can  see  how  simple  a  plan  this  would  be.  Every 
man  would  have  a  beloved  mother,  a  dear  sister  or  some  adored 
damsel  whom  he  would  be  proud  to  have  represent  him  at  the  polls, 
and  the  amount  of  monev  which  this  scheme  would  have  saved 
to  the  State  is  enormous.  The  counting  of  the  soldiers'  votes  when 
at  last  thev  were  sent  to  New  York  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  In  one  instance,  in  a  certain  county  where  the  board  of 
supervisors  had  to  be  called  together  in  two  special  sessions  and 
the  county  officials  summoned  as  if  at  a  regular  election,  to  count 
six  votes,  the  amount  reached  $100  per  vote  1 

Miss  Frances  A.  rTfifiFin  (Ala.),  a  new  speaker  on  the  national 
platform,  captured  tlie  audience  with  her  rich  voice  and  southern 
intonation  as  she  discussed  The  Effects  of  Our  Teaching : 

The  thanksgiving  of  the  old  Jew,  "Lord,  I  thank  i  liee  that  Thou 
didst  not  make  me  a  woman/'  doubtless  came  from  a  careful  review 
of  the  situation.   Like  all  of  us,  he  had  fortitude  enough  to  bear  his 

neighbors*  afflictions  

Miss  Anthony  deals  recklessly  with  years,  apportioninc:  them  to 
her  friends  as  liberally  as  Napoleon  dealt  out  kingdoms  and  duchies 
to  his  l)rothers  and  other  relations.  Her  example  has  strentrth- 
ened  me;  you  never  would  iiavc  had  this  next  remark  but  for  Miss 
Anthony:  Thirty-five  years  ago  I  read  a  graduating  essay.  I 
knew'  I  was  doing  an  unwomanly  thing,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
what  little  womanliness  I  might  have  left,  when  I  got  up  t<>  read 
it  I  whispered  the  whole  essay.  I've  quit  that.  Since  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  heard,  I  have  been  heard  A  great  prog- 
ress of  women  has  e^one  on  and  is  going  on.  Men  for  the  most 
part  are  manageable ;  women  are  the  converts  needed.    When  wom- 
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en  have  their  minds  made  up  to  vote,  it  will  be  with  them  as  it  was 

with  me  about  being  heard  

This  is  a  new  era  for  woman.  If  the  larger  sphere  now  open  to 
her  is  not  a  new  discovery,  it  is  at  least  a  new  testament.  The  day 
will  come  that  people  will  look  back  with  shame  on  the  time  when 
brains  and  virtue  were  shut  away  from  the  baUot-box,  if  ihey  be- 
longed to  a  woman.  .  .  • 

Miss  Anna  Caiilfield  (Mich.)  poinied  out  The  Achieveiiieius 
of  Woman  in  Art.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  (Ind.)  spoke  elo- 
quently on  The  True  CiviUzation  of  the  World,  saying  in  part: 

In  the  new  civilization  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  is 
strong ;  it  respects  the  child's  individuaHty  and  also  recognizes  the 
nnitv  of  all  educational  agencies — ^kindergarten,  school,  college  and 

university. 

There  is  also  a  new  theolocr>%  in  which  in (livi<lual  conscience  is 
substituted  for  the  dictates  of  autiiority,  and  wliich  distinguishes 
between  metaphysical  doctrine  and  practical  principle.  It  seeks 
the  higher  unity,  all  embracing. 

The  new  political  economy  recognizes  the  right  of  the  individual^ 
and  the  body  politic  as  composed  of  units,  each  one  of  which 
must  be  respected.  Its  whole  effort  is  to  preserve  the  rights  of  em- 
ployers and  to  give  equal  reco^^iition  to  the  employed;  to  luiify  all 
those  classes  that  have  heretofore  been  kept  divided. 

Tlie  new  civilization  results  from  all  these.  The  difficulties  in 
realizing  this  perfect  unit  arise  from  selfishness.  We  have  long^ 
recognized  that  individual  selfishness  is  a  defect,  but  nationsu 
selfishness  has  been  for  a  long  time  extolled  under  the  name  of 
patriotism,  and  has  £^one  on  clenvincf  fj*rcat  chasms  between  differ- 
ent peoples.  In  tlie  new  civilization  the  individual  will  recognize 
himself  at  his  best  in  his  relation  to  the  whole.  The  different  pro- 
fessions will  recognize  that  what  each  contributes  bears  but  a  sniall 
ratio  to  what  each  receives  from  the  rest.  The  different  national!- 
ties  will  recognize  their  respective  dignities  in  ]ust  the  proportion 
in  which  the  whole  must  transcend  any  part.  Then  humanity  will 
exceed  national  feeling  and  the  unity  of  the  race  will  exalt  the 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Mrs.  Sewall,  member  for  the 

United  States  of  the  Tiiternational  Peace  Union,  rejoicing  over 
the  ai)i)roachinc:  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hagtic  and  assuring 
the  commissioners  from  the  United  States  of  the  sympathy  of 
the  women  of  this  country,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  national  M'ce-president,  whose 
childhood  and  early  girlhood  had  been  spent  in  Michigan,  closed 
the  Saturday  evening  meeting  with  a  tender  address  on  Working' 
Partners,  a  graphic  description  of  the  pioneer  da3rs  of  this  State 
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and  the  hardships  of  its  w  omen,  during  which  she  said :  "Women 
have  been  faithful  i^artners  and  have  done  tiieir  full  share  of  the 
work.  A  gentleman  opposed  to  their  enfranchisement  once  said 
to  me,  'Women  have  never  produced  anything  of  any  value  to  the 
world/  I  told  him  the  chief  product  of  the  women  had  been 
the  men,  and  left  it  to  him  to  decide  whether  the  product  was  of 
any  value.  Is  it  said  that  women  must  not  vote  because  they  can 
not  bear  arms?  Why,  women's  arms  have  borne  all  the  arm- 
bearers  of  the  world.  We  have  no  antique  art  in  America,  but 
we  have  anti(|ue  laws.  We  do  not  look  back  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  world,  but  to  the  bahvlKxul  of  the  world.  Who  would  think 
of  calling  a  new-born  infant  antique?  Yet  laws  made  in  the 
babyhood  of  the  world  are  in  this  day  of  its  manhood  quoted 
for  our  guidance.  Much  has  been  said  lately  about  'the  white 
man's  burden',  but  the  white  man  will  never  have  a  heavier  bur* 
den  to  take  up  than  himself." 

Twelve  churches  offered  their  pulpits,  which  were  filled  by  the 
women  speakers  Sunday  morning.*  The  regular  convention 
services  were  held  Sundav  afternoon  in  the  St.  Cecilia  building, 
a  large  audience  btin^  present.  The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown 
Blackwell  led  the  devotional  exercises,  and  the  Rev.  Florence 
Kollock  Crooker  g^ve  the  sermon  from  the  text :  "Whether  one 
member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member 
be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it"  Afterwards  Mrs. 
Sewall  spoke  on  the  coming  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague  and, 
on  motion  of  Melvin  A.  Root,  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  on 
May  15,  the  opening  day  of  the  congress,  the  women  of  our 
country  assemble  in  public  and  send  to  it  the  voice  of  women  in 
favor  of  peace. 

A  touching  letter  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  read 
by  Miss  Anthony  during  the  convention,  in  which  she  said :  "We 

*  MtM  Anthony  spoke  to  a  crowded  liouse  in  tbe  Fountain  Street  Baptist  Church  00 

The  Moral  Influence  of  Women,  and  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  to  another  prent  nuAi- 
cncc  in  the  Park  Congregational  Church  from  the  text,  "Only  be  thou  strong  and  very 
CaivwT  Baptist  Church  was  filled  to  overflowing  to  hear  Miss  Laura  Clay 

on  The  Bible  for  Efjual  Riphts.  Intfrcstcd  conc^rt-gritinns  li'^tciird  to  the  Rt-v.  Aiitrtinette 
Brown  Blackwell,  who  preached  at  the  Division  Street  Methodist  Church  from  the  text. 
*'KnowIcdte  shall  increase" ;  Miss  Laura  Greinr.  who  spohe  at  die  Second  Baptist  Chureh 

on  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee;  Mrs.  Cnlhv.  .it  fho  Pl.iintulil  AvcnTU'  Mc-thitdist  rhnrch.  on 

The  Legend  of  Lilith;  Miss  Lena  Morrow  at  Memorial  Church,  Miss  Lucy  E.  Textor  at 
All  Souls,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton  and  Tarions  members  of  tiie  eonveatioa  in  other 
pnlj^tSL 
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seem  to  be  pariahs  alike  in  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world, 
with  no  foothold  anywhere,  though  by  every  principle  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  we  should  have  an  equal  place  on  this  planet. 
We  do  not  hold  the  ignorant  class  of  men  responsible  for  ^ese 

outrages  against  women,  but  ratlier  the  published  opinions  of  men 
in  high  positions,  judges,  bishops,  presidents  of  colleges,  editors, 
novelists  and  poets — all  taught  by  the  common  and  civil  law. 
It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  the  chains  of  woman's  bondage  have 
been  forged  by  her  own  sires  and  sons.  Every  man  who  is  not 
for  us  in  this  prolonged  struggle  for  liberty  is  responsible  for 
the  present  degradation  of  the  mothers  of  the  race.  It  is  pitiful 
to  see  how  few  men  ever  have  made  our  cause  their  own,  but 
■while  leaving  us  to  fight  our  battle  alone,  they  have  been  unspar- 
ing in  their  criticism  of  even'  failure.  Of  all  the  battles  for  lib- 
erty in  the  long  past,  woman  only  has  been  left  to  fight  her  owti, 
without  help  and  with  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven,  hu- 
man and  divine,  arrayed  against  her." 

Monday  evening  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  national  treas^ 
urer,  told  of  An  Ohio  Woman's  Experience  as  Member  of  a 
School  Board.  She  gave  a  lively  account  of  her  own  nomination 
and  election  in  Warren,  and  said  in  concluding:  **It  was  not  a  war 
of  women  against  men.  but  of  liberalism  against  conservatism, 
of  principle  against  prejudice,  of  the  new  against  the  old.  It 
does  not  take  any  more  time  to  dean  up  a  schoolhouse  and  keep 
out  scarlet  fever  than  it  does  to  nurse  the  children  through  the 
scarlet  fever." 

Mrs.  Flora  Beadle  Rcnkes,  School  Commissioner  of  Barry 

County,  ^Nlich.,  described  Some  IMiases  of  Public  School  \\'ork. 
She  advocated  industrial  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  train- 
ing and  all  of  this  equally  for  both  r^txes. 

Mrs.  Minerva  Welch,  in  considering  Woman's  Possibilities, 
said :  -To  my  mind  it  is  given  to  woman  to  develop  the  greatest 
possibilities  in  all  the  world.  She  can  direct  the  character  of  gen- 
erations. If  woman  ever  gains  the  place  God  intended  her  to  have 
it  must  be  through  the  mother  element.  In  Denver  we  have  or- 
ganized women's  clubs  for  the  study  of  art,  literature  and  political 
science.  We  have  learned  to  fraternize.  Men  have  found  that 
women  bring  their  moral  influence  into  politics,  and  the  men  also 
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know  that  they  must  look  to  their  own  morals  if  they  want  office. 
Many  questions  have  been  sent  to  our  State  asking  about  the  new 
conditions.    Woman  suffrage  has  proved  a  success,  and  the 

women  can  stand  with  heads  erect,  slioulder  to  shoulder  with  any 
otio,  knowing  that  they  are  full,  free  citizens  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado and  of  the  United  States.'* 

Miss  Anthony  then,  by  special  request,  gave  a  recital  of  all  the 
facts  connected  with  her  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  for  voting  in 
1872.  Miss  Shaw  introduced  her  as  a  criminal,  and  Miss  An- 
thony retorted,  "Yes,  a  criminal  out  of  jail,  just  like  a  good  many 
of  the  brethren."  With  marvelous  power  she  recalled  all  the  de- 
tails of  that  dramatic  episode. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway  (Ore.)  gave  an  address  on  How 
to  Win  the  Ballot,  containing  much  sound  sense.  It  was  published 
in  full  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Democrat  Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Belden, 
president  of  the  Iowa  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  spoke  on  . 
Women  and  War,  saying : 

Did  you  ever  have  to  live  with  heroes — with  men  who  have  sur- 
vived the  hardships  and  dangers  of  war?  One  of  the  reasons  for 
my  mildness  in  public  is  that  I  have  to  1)e  mild  at  home.  I  live  with 
the  heroes  of  two  wars.  The  elder  put  down  the  rebellion — so  he 
tdls  me.  The  younger,  for  whom  I  am  responsible,  has  accom- 
plished an  even  more  perilous  feat ;  he  met  in  mortal  combat  every 
day  for  six  months  the  product  of  the  commissary  department  of 
our  late  war.    He  is  still  alive,  but  "kicking" — and  so  is  his  mother ! 

Note  that  there  were  no  women  on  the  War  Investigating  Com- 
mission. Brutal  officers,  incompetent  quartermasters  and  ignorant 
doctors  were  tried  before  a  jury  of  their  peers.  Every  department 
which  was  conducted  without  the  help  of  women  has  been  for 
months  writhing  under  the  probe  of  an  official  investigation^  and  is 
still  writhing  under  the  lash  of  public  opinion. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  women  of  Iowa,  with  the  suf- 
fragists at  their  head,  cheerfully  consecrated  themselves  to  the  serv- 
ice of  a  State  which  does  not  recognize  them  as  the  equals  of  tiieir 
own  boys.  T  have  one  old  trunk  that  made  six  trips  to  Chicka- 
mauga  Park,  filled  with  delicacies  for  the  soldiers.  About  August 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  and  see  things  for  myself.  My  husband 
was  told  it  was  no  place  for  a  woman  there  among  60,000  men  and 
1,500  animals;  but  he  had  business  at  home  which  he  did  not  think 
I  could  attend  to,  and  he  thought  I  could  go  to  Chickamauga  just 
as  well  as  he  

Tf  there  had  been  w^omen  on  the  commission,  would  they  have 
pitched  the  camp  five  miles  from  water?  Or  provided  only  one 
horse  and  one  mule  to  bring  the  water  for  two  companies?   Or  or- 
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dercd  tlie  soldiers  to  filter  and  boil  their  drinking  water,  without 
furnishing  any  filters  or  any  vessels  to  boil  it  in?  It  is  said  liiat 
sutiragists  do  not  know  how  to  keep  house.  If  so,  tlie  men  who 
managed  the  war  must  all  be  suffragists. 

But  Clara  Barton  and  the  women  nurses  have  won  golden  opin- 
ions from  every  one.  If  any  man  had  given  a  tithe  of  what  Helen 
Gould  did,  he  could  have  had  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  adminis- 
tration. So  could  she,  if  she  had  been  a  voter.  She  might  even 
have  been  Secretary  of  War. 

We  raise  our  sons  to  die  not  for  their  countr)' — no  woman 
gruilgcs  her  sons  to  her  country — but  to  die  unnecessarily  of  dis- 
ease and  neglect,  because  of  red  tape  

History  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  women  of  America  during 
the  Isst  year's  war.  They  were  fully  alive  to  its  issues,  intelligently 
conversant  with  its  causes,  its  purposes  and  possibilities ;  they 
studieff*  camp  locations,  conditions  and  military  rules ;  and  throut^h 
the  hand  the  heart  found  constant  exjjression,  as  many  a  company 
of  grateful  boys  can  testify.  The  experience  of  this  war  ouq:lu  to 
have  elTectually  destroyed  tlic  last  trace  of  mediaeval  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  women  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  also  the  fast  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of 
recognizing  them  as  voters. 

Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry  (Ky.)  made  an  address  sparkling^ 
with  the  epigrams  for  whicli  she  was  noted,  entitled  A  Plea  for 
the  Ballot : 

.  .  .  .  The  light  and  the  eager  interest  in  the  faces  of  Amer- 
ican women  show  tliat  they  are  going  somewhere ;  and  when  women 
have  started  for  somewhere,  they  are  harder  to  head  off  than  a 

comet  All  roads  for  women  lead  to  suffrage,  even  if 

they  do  not  know  it.  We  are  Daughters  of  Evolution,  and  who  can 
stop  old  Dame  Evolution?  ....  We  must  live  up  to  our 
principles,  or,  as  a  nation,  we  are  not  c^oiiiq;  to  live  at  all.  Then  it 
w  ill  be  time  for  Liberty  to  throw  dowii  her  torch,  and  go  out  of  the 

enlightening  business  ''Woman's  sphere" — these  are 

the  two  hardest-worked  words  in  the  dictionary  They 

call  in  the  mental  and  moral  wreckage  of  foreign  nations  to  help  rule 
us.  A  man  was  asked,  "How  are  you  going  to  vote  on  the  consti- 
tution?" He  answered:  "My  constitution's  mighty  poorly;  my 
mother  was  feeble  before  me."  There  is  deep  tragedy  in  giving 
such  men  control  of  the  lives  and  ])ro{)erty  of  American  women. 
.  .  .  .  There  is  not  so  much  the  matter  with  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution as  with  the  constitutions  of  some  of  our  statesmen.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  an  expansion  of  territory  that  we  need  so  much  as  an  ex- 
pansion of  justice  to  our  own  women  American  men 

have  had  a  hard  struggle  for  their  own  liberty,  and  some  of  them 

are  afraid  there  will  not  be  liberty  enough  to  go  around  

What  relation  is  woman  to  the  State  -  She  is  a  very  poor  relation^ 
yet  her  tax-money  is  demanded  promptly. 
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Dr.  •Mary  H.  Barker  Bates,  of  the  Denver  School  Board,  dis- 
cussed Our  Gains  and  Our  Losses,  and  said  in  closing:  "We 
have  learned  that  in  politics  we  must  have  a  machine,  only  it 
should  be  used  for  good  government,  not  for  corruption.  Make 
your  machine  as  perfect  as  you  can,  without  a  flaw  in  it  any- 
where, and  then  use  it  for  good  ends."  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Qay  (  Ky . ) 
gave  a  careful  survey  of  conditions  resulting  from  The  Removal 
of  Industries  from  the  Home,  which  had  forced  woman  to  follow 
them  and  made  her  an  industrial  factor  in  the  outside  world. 
Miss  Griffin  being  again  called  on  told  these  anecdotes : 

In  my  home  in  Alabama  there  are  four  educated  women.  My 
father  has  passed  away.   My  sisters  are  widows  and  I  am  an  cAd 

maid.  We  have  as  our  gardener  a  nepjo  boy  twenty -three  years 
old.  When  he  came  to  us  he  said  that  lie  had  been  in  tlie  Second 
Reader  for  ten  years,  but  on  election  day  he  i:;ocs  over  and  votes  to 
represent  our  family.  If  we  complain  of  havinsf  no  vuto  on  the 
expenditure  of  our  tax-money,  we  are  told  we  must  "mllucnce" 
men ;  in  other  words,  we  must  influence  that  gardener.  But  when 
we  start  to  do  so,  and  ask  him  how  he  means  to  vote,  he  says  he 
doesn't  know  yet,  because  he  hasn't  seen  "Uncle  Peter,"  the  col- 
ored minister. 

In  my  section  men  are  chivalric  and  say,  "Don't  you  know  that 
vou  shall  have  cvervlhinq-  vou  ask  as  ladies  ?  Don't  vou  know  that 
,vve  are  your  natural  protectors?"  But  wliat  is  a  woman  afraid  of 
on  a  lonely  road  after  dark?  The  bears  and  wolves  are  all  gone ; 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  now  but  our  natural  protectors. 

On  the  islands  off  our  coast  there  was  a  large  population  that 
could  not  read  or  write.  A  missionary-spirited  woman  went  there 
to  help  educate  them.  After  awhile  she  was  made  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  which  consisted  of  a  few  white  men  and  more  ne^oes. 
The  president  of  the  hoard,  a  colored  man,  was  disj^fusted  at  the 
elevation  of  a  woman  to  that  dignity,  and  when  she  was  sworn  in 
he  resigned,  saying,  '*Now  you've  swore  her  in,  you've  got  to  swear 
me  out ;  I'm  not  going  to  sit  on  no  board  with  no  woman." 

During  the  convention  Miss  Anthony  made  an  earnest  appeal 
for  co-operation  in  the  equal  suffrage  work,  saying:  "Why  is 
it  the  duty  of  the  little  handful  on  this  platform  to  be  talking 
and  working  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  any  more  than 

that  of  all  of  you  who  sit  here  tn-niL,dit?  Every  woman  can  do 
something  for  the  cause.  vS1ie  who  is  true  to  it  at  her  ow-n  fire- 
side, who  speaks  the  right  word  to  her  guests,  to  her  children  and 
her  neighbors'  children,  does  an  educational  work  as  valuable  as 
that  of  the  woman  who  speaks  from  the  platform,"   She  also 
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urged  a  wider  reading  of  the  equal  rights  papers,  the  Woman's 
Journal,  Tribune,  Standard,  Wisconsin  Citisen,  etc.,  and  suffrage 
pamphlets  and  leaflets.  She  defended  herself  against  the  accusa- 
tion of  abusing  the  men.  saying,  "We  have  not  been  fighting  tiie 
'male'  citizen  anywhere  but  in  the  statute  books." 

Eighty-seven  delates  representing  twenty-two  States  were 
present  at  this  convention.  The  treasurer  reported  the  receipts 
of  the  past  year  to  be  $14,020.  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  chairman 
of  the  Organization  Committee,  related  the  work  done  by  the 
suffrage  organizations  in  behalf  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
She  described  al^u  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  suffrage  for  women 
in  the  new  constitution  of  Louisiana  the  preceding  year,  which 
resulted  in  securing  tlie  franchise  for  taxpaying  women  on  all 
matters  submitted  to  taxpayers.  The  work  in  different  States 
and  Territories,  especially  in  Arizona  and  Oklahoma,  was 
sketched  in  detail,  and  will  be  found  in  their  respective  chapters. 

In  concluding  her  report  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  lilake  called  attention  to  the  more  hopeful  character 
of  this  record  as  coni])ared  to  that  of  last  year,  and  urged  upon 
all  State  presidents  the  importance  of  having  some  one  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  women  constantly  at  their  capitals  during 
the  legislative  sessions,  not  only  to  secure  favorable  legislation 
but  to  prevent  that  inimical  to  their  interests,  citing  the  case  of 
New  Mexico,  where  a  law  which  infringes  on  the  right  of  dower 
was  recently  passed  without  the  knowledge  of  women. 

Mrs.  Elnora  M.  Babcock  (X.  Y.)  was  made  chairman  of  Na- 
tional Press  Work,  with  power  to  ai/pomt  a  chairman  in  each 
State.  The  customary  telegram  of  congratulation  and  apprecia- 
tion was  sent  to  the  honorary  president,  Mrs.  Stanton.  Mrs. 
Eliza  Wright  Osborne  (N.  Y.)  was  appointed  fraternal  delegate 
to  the  International  Council  of  Women  to  meet  in  London  in  June. 
Greetings  were  received  through  fraternal  delegates,  Mrs.  Jes- 
sie R.  Denney,  from  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workingmen, 
and  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Wheeler  from  the  Canadian  W.  C.  T.  L'. 
The  letter  to  Miss  Anthony  from  its  president.  Mrs.  Annie  O. 
Rutherford,  said :  "A  vigorous  campaign  is  being  carried  on  in 
every  Province  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage,  with  fair  hope  of 
success  in  most  o£  them.  We  wish  for  your  convention  a  most 
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successful  issue,  and  that  your  life,  whose  ^rand  pioneer  work 

has  made  it  easy  for  those  who  follow  aiLt;i ,  may  be  spared  many 
years  yet  to  help  broaden  the  path  and  uplift  the  cause  of 
humanity."  Many  letters  and  telegrams  were  received  from 
State  suffrage  associations  and  from  individuals.  Mrs.  Belva  A. 
Lockwood  (D.  C.)  wrote:  *'As  a  delegate  to  the  ninth  annual 
convention  of  the  International  League  of  Press  Qubs  just  held  in 
Baltimore,  I  succeeded  in  gaining  recognition  on  equal  terms  for 
women  journalists  in  the  space  to  be  allotted  to  men  journalists 
in  the  Exposition  at  Paris  in  1900." 

A  lively  discussion  was  caused  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Mrs. 
Lottie  Wilson  Jackson,  a  delegate  from  Michigan,  so  light-com- 
plexioned  as  hardly  to  suggest  a  tincture  of  African  blood,  that 
"colored  women  ought  not  be  compelled  to  ride  in  smoking  cars, 
and  that  suitable  accommodations  shoidd  be  provided  for  diem." 
It  was  finally  tabled  as  being  outside  the  province  of  the  con- 
vention.* 


*  The  followinpj  r«ohitions  were  adoptcfl: 

That  wc  reaffirm  our  devotion  to  the  immortal  principle  that  governments  derive  their 
jitst  powers  from  the  consent  of  tbe  tovcrncd,  end  we  call  for  its  ej^lkatton  in  tbe  ease 

of  women  citizens. 

We  protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  word  "male"  in  the  suffrage  clause  of  the 
proposed  Ctastitution  of  Hawaii,  and  declare  that  npon  whatever  terms  the  franchise  nay 

tie  Rranted  to  men,  it  should  be  graritcJ  also  to  women. 

In  all  the  great  questions  of  war  and  peace,  currency,  tariff  and  taxation,  annexation 
of  fbrefgn  territory  and  alien  races,  women  are  vitally  interested  and  should  have  an 
equal  expression  at  the  ballot-box,  and  wc  recommend  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  women  to  investigate  the  condition  of  women  in 
otir  new  island  territories. 

Wc  congratulate  the  women  of  Ireland  who  have  just  voted  for  the  first  time  for 
TTiunicipal  and  couiity  officers,  and  wc  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  75  per  cert,  of  the 
qualihed  women  voted,  and  that  the  dispatches  say  they  discharged  their  duty  in  a  serious 
and  businesslike  spirit,  with  a  Iteen  eye  to  the  personal  merits  of  candidates. 

W'e  cnnpratnlate  the  women  of  Colorado,  whose  Legislature  lately  pa«!?!cd  a  resolution 
testifying  to  the  good  effects  of  equal  suffrage  by  a  vote  of  45  to  3  in  tbe  House,  and  30 
to  I  in  the  Senate. 

Wc  contjratnlate  the  women  of  New  Orleans,  who  are  ahont  to  vote  for  (he  first  Ittne, 
on  a  tax  levy  for  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  we  commend  their  patriotic  activity  in  col> 
lectin^  the  svnatnres  of  s,ooo  taxpaying  women  of  tiiat  city  in  hehalf  of  clean  streets  and 
a  pure  water  supply. 

We  congrsttilate  tbe  women  of  France,  who  have  just  voted  for  the  6rst  time  for  judges 
of  tribunals  of  commerce,  and  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Paris,  of  the  qualified 
voters,  men  and  women  taken  together,  only  14  per  cent  voted,  but  of  ^  women  30  per 

cent,  voted. 

We  congratulate  the  women  of  Kansas  on  the  increased  municipal  vote  of  April,  1899, 
over  the  entire  State,  Kansas  City  alone  registering  4iSoo  women  and  casting  over  3,000 
women's  votes  at  the  mum'cipa!  election. 

We  thank  tbe  House  of  Representatives  of  Oklahoma  for  its  vote  of  14  to  9,  and  of 
Ariscma  for  its  vote  of  19  to  s,  for  woman  suffrage,  and  regret  tiiat  the  question  did  not 

reach  the  Councils  of  these  Territories. 

Wc  tbank  tbe  Legislature  of  California  for  its  enactment,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote 
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The  memorial  resolutions  were  presented  by  the  Rev,  An- 
toinette Brown  Blackwell,  who  said :  "These  tributes  are  largely 
to  older  men  and  women  with  whom  I  was  associated  long  ago 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  their  noble  services  to  humanity  in 
times  when  they  and  their  work  were  far  more  unpopular  than 
to-day.  There  are  twenty-five  on  my  list,  yet  I  think  there  was 
only  one  of  the  entire  number  who  was  not  more  than  fifty  years 
old,  and  most  of  them  reached  on  toward  the  eigfhties  and  nine- 
ties. All  were  earnest  advocates  of  equal  suffrage,  but  there 
were  kindred  causes  to  which  most  of  them  were  also  devoted. 
.  .  ,  .  Laura  P.  Haviland  spent  seventy  years  of  her  life 
in  Michigan,  the  last  five  here  in  Grand  Rapids.  At  one  time 
she  assumed  the  care  of  nine  orphan  children;  at  another,  during 
the  Civil  War  she  was  the  active  agent  who  freed  from  prison 
a  large  number  of  Union  soldiers  held  upon  false  charges.  She 
labored  for  every  good  cause  and  was  a  simple  Quaker  in  religion 

and  life  

Parker  Pillsbury  of  New  Hampshire,  who  died  last  year, 
a£^ed  88,  known  as  a  life-long  worker  for  the  oppressed  before  the 
Civil  War,  gave  much  of  his  energy  to  the  cause  of  anti-slavery. 
When  that  noble  philanthropy  was  split  in  two  throughout  its 
whole  length  because  one-half  would  not  let  women  serve  on 
committees  with  men  or  raise  their  voices  publicly  for  those  who 
were  dumb  and  helpless,  Parker  Pillsbury  stood  by  the  side  of 
Abby  Kelly  and  the  Grimke  sisters.  His  terse,  characteristic, 
uncompromising  language,  his  cheerful  braving  of  prejudice,  his 
sympathetic  claim  for  justice  to  womanhood,  made  him  one  of 
the  noblest  of  men  

in  the  House  and  six  In       Senate,  of  a  school  tnffrnffe  law  (which  failed  to  receive  tlie 

approval  of  the  Governor);  also  we  thank  the  T.ckMslatures  of  Connecticut  and  Ohi<K  wliich 
have  licff^t" T  lis  to  repeal  the  existing  school  siiffrage  laws  of  those  States 

We  thaiik  the  legislators  of  Oregon  who  have  just  submitted  an  amendment  granting 
suffrage  to  women  by  a  vote  of  48  to  6  in  the  House  and  a;  to  i  in  the  Senate,  and  we 
hope  thnt  Orrrri^n  will  nid  a  fifth  star  to  our  equal  suffrage  flafr. 

This  association  is  non-sectarian  and  non-partisaot  and  asks  for  the  ballot  not  for  the 
sake  of  advanctnfr  any  apeeifie  measure,  but  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  whole  human 

family.  In  all  the  States  whc-it-  equal  suffrage  c.-iii;iiriit;tis  arc  'ifti'IinK  \vc  advise  wi-vr:rn 
and  men  to  base  their  plea  on  the  ground  of  clear  and  obvious  justice,  and  not  to  indulge 
in  predictions  as  to  what  women  will  do  with  the  ballot  before  it  is  aeeared. 

Wc  protest  against  women  being  counted  in  the  hisis  of  representation  of  State  asd 
nation  so  long  n«  they  nrr  not  T><>rTDitted  to  vote  for  their  representatives. 

Wc  appreciate  the  frtendiy  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  National 
Grange  and  other  inihlie  bodies  of  voters,  as  ahown  by  their  resdutions  indorsing  tite  legal, 
political  and  economic  equality  of  women. 

We  rejoice  in  the  Peace  Congress  about  to  meet  at  The  Hague,  and  hope  it  may  be 
preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  international  arbitration,  ■ 
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"In  the  long  and  many-sidefl  history  of  the  woman's  cause, 
Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  made  a  deep  and  lasting  mark,  I 
recall  her  as  she  came  first  upon  our  platform  at  the  Syracuse 
Woman's  Rights  Convention  in  1852,  a  young  mother  of  two 
children,  yet  with  a  heart  also  for  a  wider  cause.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips said  of  her  then,  *She  came  to  us  an  unknown  woman.  She  ■ 
leaves  us  a  co-worker  whose  reputation  is  established.'    .    .  . 

"The  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Dintrley  was  able  ollicially  to  help  our 
Tiio\-cment  with  efficient  good-will.  His  vote  was  recorded  for 
the  admission  of  States  with  a  woman  suffrage  constitution." 

Mrs.  Blackwell  paid  personal  tribute  to  most  of  those  who  had 
passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby  continued  the  memo- 
rial, speaking  at  length  of  the* splendid  work  of  Mrs.  Gage;  of 
Mrs.  Flora  M.  Kimball  and  Mrs.  Abigail  Bush,  of  California — 
but  early  Eastern  pioneers;  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Kimball  of  Utah; 
Mrs.  Frances  Bagley  and  Dr.  Charlotte  I^vanwav  of  Michigan; 
and  a  long  list  of  men  and  women  in  various  States  who  had 
done  their  part  in  aiding  the  cau.se  of  equal  suffrage.  She  con- 
cluded with  eloquent  words  of  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Robert  Purvis  of  Philadelphia,  and  presented  the  following  reso- 
lutions sent  by  Mrs.  Stanton : 

During  the  period  of  reconstruction,  the  popular  cry  was.  "This 
is  the  ncj^To's  hour."  and  Republicans  and  Abolitionists  alike  in- 
sisted that  woman's  claim  to  the  suffrage  must  be  held  in  al>eyance 
until  the  nei^ro  was  safe  beyond  peradventure.  Distinguished  poli- 
ticians, lawyers  and  congressmen  declared  tliat  woman  as  well  as 
the  negro  was  enfranchised  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  yet  re- 
formers and  politicians  denounced  those  women  who  would  not 
keep  silent,  while  the  Republican  and  anti-slavery  press  ignored 
their  demands  altogether.  In  this  dark  hour  of  woman's  struggle, 
forsaken  by  all  those  who  once  recognized  lier  civil  and  political 
rit^dits.  two  nol)le  men  steadfastly  maintained  that  it  was  not  only 
woman's  right  but  licr  duty  to  push  her  claims  while  the  constitu- 
tional door  was  open  and  the  rights  of  citizens  in  a  republic  were 
tinder  discussion;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  women  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Robert  Purvis 
and  Parker  Pillsbury  for  their  fearless  advocacy  of  our  cause,  when 
to  do  so  was  considered  to  be  treason  to  a  great  party  measure,  in- 
volving life  and  liberty  for  the  colored  race. 

Resoh'ed.  That  in  tlie  death  of  men  of  such  exalted  virtue,  true 
to  princi])le  under  the  most  trv'ing  circumstances,  sacrificing  the  ties 
of  frien(lship  and  the  respect  of  their  compeers,  they  are  conspicu- 
ous as  the  moral  heroes  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  memorial  service  was  closed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  who  voiced  the  gratitude  for  the  inspiration  of 

such  lives  as  these  and  the  hope  tliat  Uus  gencraLiuii  iinglu  carry 
the  work  on  to  its  full  fruition. 


The  keynote  to  the  speeches  and  action  of  this  convention  was 
the  status  of  women  in  our  new  possessions.  At  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Business  Committee,  held  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Chapman  Catt  at  Bensotihurst-by-the-Sea,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1899, 
the  following  "open  letter"  had  been  prepared  and  sent  to  every 
member  of  Congress : 

To  THE  Senate  axd  House  of  "RepresentatixtiS  :  We  respect- 
fully request  that  in  the  quahfications  for  voters  in  the  proposed 
Constitution  for  the  new  Territory  of  Hawaii  the  word  *'niale"  be 
omiited. 

The  declared  intention  of  the  United  States  in  annexing  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  is  to  give  them  the  benefits  of  the  most  advanced 
civilization,  and  it  is  a  truism  that  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
every  country  is  measured  by  the  approach  of  women  toward  the 

ideal  of  equal  rights  with  men. 

Under  barbarism  the  struggle  for  existence  is  entirely  on  the 
physical  plane.  The  woman  freely  enters  the  arena  and  her  failure 
or  success  depends  wliolly  upon  her  own  strength.  When  life 
rises  to  the  intellectual  plane  public  opinion  is  expressed  in  law. 
Justice  demands  that  we  shall  not  offer  to  women  emerging  from 
barbarism  the  ball  and  chain  of  a  sex  disqualification  while  we  hold 
out  to  men  the  crown  of  self-government. 

The  trend  of  civilization  is  closely  in  the  direction  of  equal  rights 
for  women.  [Then  followed  a  list  of  the  gains  for  woman  suf- 
frage.] 

The  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  calls  the  opposi- 
tion to  woman  suffrage  a  "slowly  melting  glacier  of  bouibonism 
and  prejudice."  The  melting  is  going  on  steadily  all  over  our 
country,  and  it  would  be  most  inopportune  to  impose  upon  our 
new  possessions  abroad  the  antiquated  restrictions  which  we  are 
fast  discarding  at  home. 

We,  therefore,  petition  your  Honorable  Body  that,  upon  what- 
ever contlitions  and  qualifications  the  nglit  of  suffrage  is  granted  to 
Hawaiian  men,  it  shall  be  granted  to  Hawaiian  womea.*^ 

Notwithstanding  this  appeal,  and  special  petitions  also  from 
the  Suffrage  Associations  of  the  forty-five  States,  our  Congress 
provided  a  constitution  in  which  the  word  ''male''  was  introduced 

more  frequently  than  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 

*  Sec  alM>  Chap.  XXIII  for  fuitbcr  efiorts  to  protect  the  womexr  of  lUwuL 
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of  any  State,  in  the  determination  to  bar  out  Hawaiian  women 

from  voting-  and  holding  office.  It  was  declared  that  unly  '*nialc'* 
citizens  should  fill  any  office  or  vote  for  any  officer,  a  sweeping" 
restriction  wliich  is  not  made  in  a  sinj^le  State  of  our  Union.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  infamous  abuse  of  power,  our  Congress  re- 
fused to  this  new  Territory  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  cveiy  other 
Territory  in  the  United  States — ^that  of  havihg  the  power  vested 
in  its  Legislature  to  grant  woman  suffrage — and  provided  that 
this  Territorial  Legislature  must  submit  the  question  to  the 
voters.  It  took  care,  however,  to  enfranchise  every  male  being 
in  the  Islands— Kanaka.  Japanese  and  Portuguese — and  it  will 
be  only  by  their  permission  that  even  the  American  and  English 
women  residing  there  ever  can  possess  the  .suffrage. 
-  The  members  of  the  commission  who  drafted  this  constitution 
were  President  Sanford  B.  Dole  and  Associate  Justice  W.  F. 
Frear  of  Hawaii ;  Senators  John  T.  Morgan,  Ala. ;  Shelby  M.  Cul- 
lom.  Ills.;  Representative  Robert  R.  Hitt,  Ills.  Justice  Frear 
said  over  his  own  signature,  Feb.  11,  1899:  "I  proposed  at  a 
meeting-  of  the  Hawaiian  Commission  that  the  Legislatui  e  be  per- 
mitted to  authorize  woman  suffrage,  and  Pre>^ident  Dole  sup- 
ported me,  but  the  other  members  of  the  commission  took  a 
different  view."  In  other  words,  the  Hawaiian  members  favored 
the  enfranchisement  of  their  women  but  were  overruled  by  the 
American  members.  '  If  but  one  of  the  latter  had  stood  by  those 
from  Hawaii  its  women  would  not  have  been  placed,  as  they  now 
are,  under  greater  subjection  even  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  far  greater  than  they  were  before  the  annexation  of 
the  Islands.  Yet  after  the  consummation  of  this  shameful  act  the 
world  was  asked  to  rejoice  over  the  creation  of  a  new  republic ! 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  hope  that  the  appeals  for 
justice  to  the  women  of  the  Philippines  will  meet  with  any 
greater  success,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  give  to 
men  every  incentive  to  study  its  institutions  and  fit  themselves 
for  an  intelligent  voice  in  their  control,  but  to  discourage  all 
interest  on  the  part  of  women  and  to  prevent  them  absolutely 
from  any  participation.  Having  held  American  wr^nen  in  sub- 
jection for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  it  now  shows  a  determination 
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to  place  the  same  handicap  upon  the  women  of  our  newly-ac- 
quired possessions. 


During  the  spring  of  1902,  just  before  this  volume  goes  io  the 
publishers,  the  U.  S.  Senate  Philippine  Commission  has  been 

summoning  before  it  a  .number  of  persons  competent  to  gi\"e 
expert  testimony  as  to  existing  conditions  in  those  Islands. 
Among  these  were  Judge  W.  H.  Taft,  who  for  the  past  year  has 
been  Governor  of  the  Philippines  and  speaks  with  high  authority  ; 
and  Archbishop  Nozaleda,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  Islands  for  twenty-six  years,  and  Arch- 
bishop since  1889,  and  who  has  the  fullest  understanding  of  the 
natives.   Governor  Taft  said  in  answer  to  the  committee : 

The  fact  is  that,  not  only  amoniGr  the  Taj^alop^  but  also  amon.q- 
the  Christian  Filiiiiiios,  the  woman  is  the  active  nianat^cr  of  the 
family,  so  if  you  expect  'to  confer  political  power  on  the  Fihpinos 
it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  women. 

Archbishop  Nozaleda  testified  as  follows :  (Senate  Document 

190,  p.  109.) 

The  woman  is  better  than  the  man  in  every  way — ^in  intelligence, 

in  virtue  and  in  lalx)r — and  a  qr^at  deal  more  economical.  She  is 
very  much  given  to  trade  and  trafficking.  If  any  ris^hts  and  privi- 
leges are  to  be  qranted  to  tlie  natives,  do  not  give  them  to  the  men 
but  to  the  women. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  give  the  women 
the  right  to  vote  than  the  men? 

A.  O,  much  better.  Why,  even  in  the  fields  it  is  the  women  who 
do  the  work ;  the  men  who  go  to  the  cock  fights  and  gamble.  The 
woman  is  the  one  who  supports  the  man  there;  so  every  law  of  jus- 
tice demands  tliat  even  in  political  life  they  should  have  the  privilege 
over  the  men. 

The  action  which  our  Government  will  eventually  take  in  con- 
ferring the  suflfrage  on  the  Filipinos  can  not  be  recorded  in  this 

vohune,  but  the  prophecy  is  here  made  that,  in  spite  of  the  above 
te>timony.  and  much  more  of  the  same  nature  whicli  lias  been 
given  by  correspondents  in  the  Philippines  and  by  many  who  have 
returned  from  there,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
enfranchise  the  inferior  male  inhabitants  and  hold  as  political 
subjects  the  superior  women  of  these  Islands.  And  again  the 
world  will  be  called  upon  to  greet  another  republic ! 
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THE  NATION AX«-AM£RICAN  CONVENTION  OF  IpOO. 

The  Thirty-second  annual  convention  of  tlie  suffrage  associa- 
tion, held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  8-14.  1900,  possessed 
two  features  of  unusual  interest — it  closed  the  century  and  it 
marked  the  end  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony's  presidency  of  the 
organization.  The  latter  event  attracted  wide  attention. 
Sketches  of  her  career  and  of  the  movement  whostf  history  was 
almost  synonymou:'.  w  iili  her  own.  appeared  in  most  of  ihc  lead- 
ing" newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  country;  special  reporters 
were  sent  to  Washington,  and  the  celebration  of  her  eightieth 
birthday  at  the  close  of  the  convention  was  in  the  nature  of  a  na- 
tional event  On  the  opening  morning  the  Post  said  in  a  leading 
editorial: 

W^ashington  entertains  the  National  Woman  SufTraee  Associa- 
tion from  year  to  year  with  entire  complacency,  apart  irotn  any  po- 
litical prejudice,  without  any  sense  of  partisanship  and  in  a  spirit  of 
keen  interest  in  the  great  propaganda  which  is  being  thus  conduct- 
ed. There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the  plea  for 
suffrage  was  ridiculed  far  and  wide ;  but  the  women  have  worked 
ahead  undaunted  by  the  scoffinj^'-s  of  the  world,  until  tliev  have 
actually  won  the  battle  in  such  a  marked  degree  as  to  give  them 
unbounded  assurance  for  the  future  

The  world  is  beginning  to  take  a  new  view  of  this  suffrage  ques- 
tion. The  advent  of  women  into  the  professions  and  even  the 
trades,  their  appearance  as  wa^e-eamers  in  virtually  every  branch  of 
modern  activity,  and  their  success  in  these  various  enterprises  which 
they  have  entered,  have  worked  a  reform  even  more  significant  than 
the  absolute  and  universal  jqrant  of  the  suffrage  would  have  been. 
It  can  not  l)e  denied  by  men  to-day  that  the  women  have  lx^:ome 
economic  factors  of  marked  importance,  and  this  nj  [  iicciation  has 
had  a  great  unluence  in  softening  the  seuLinicnts  o£  tlic  male  popula- 
tkm  toward  the  suffragists. 

One  of  the  foremost  arguments  formerly  urged  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  to  women  was  that  it  would  be  harmful  to 
woman's  moral  nature  to  thrust  her  into  contact  with  the  rough 
conditions  of  campaign  in  q"-  The  women  answered  that  their  en- 
trance would  perhaps  redeem  the  immoral  character  of  the  politics 
of  many  commimities.   In  the  minds  of  impartial  observers  tlie 
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arp^ument  was  a  stand-off.  V>ut  this  economic,  profcssionnl  ten- 
dency of  the  women  ha?  done  much  to  destroy  the  fierce  of  the  men's 
plea  to  preserve  the  women  truni  contaminatinpf  contact  with  harsh 
conditions.  The  security  of  the  average  woman  worker  in  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  honest  activity  which  the  sex  has  fearlessly  entered  has 
worked  a  revelation.  The  close  of  the  century  is  witnessing  a 
great  change  in  public  sentiment  in  this  regard.  The  demand  of 
the  siiffra.iJ-ists  can  not  but  he  strengthened  l-y  the  Hemonf^tratcd  fact 
that  \\  omen  can  become  workers  in  coippetition  with  men  without 
beconiinf^  demoraHzed. 

Just  where  this  new  tendency  will  lead  in  an  economic  direction 
is  a  serious  question,  to  be  answered  by  facts  rather  tiian  by  the- 
ories. Some  students  of  the  science  believe  that  it  is  working  a 
revolution  and  is  affect incr  the  whole  business  fabric  There  may 
be  a  reaction  against  it,  affecting  in  turn  the  now  moderate  attitude 
of  most  men  toward  the  suffrage  question;  but  in  any  event  it  is 
clear  that  this  great  agitation,  carried  on  by  tlic  association  now  in 
session,  has  been  of  serious  importance  and  not  without  palpable 
fruits. 

The  advocates  of  woman's  enfranchisement  never  were 
brighter,  happier  or  jnore  hopeful  and  courageous.  All  of  the 
States  but  four  were  represented  by  the  173  delegates  in  attend- 
ance.  Some  of  them  were  white-haired  and  wrinkled  and  had 
been  coming  to  Washington  for  the  whole  thirty-two  years. 
Others  were  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life  and  had  entered  the 
movement  after  the  heaviest  blows  had  been  struck  and  the  hard- 
est battles  had  been  won,  but  now  they  had  enlisted  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  And  now  there  were  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
and  highly-educated  young  women,  graduates  of  the  best  col- 
leges, filled  with  the  zeal  of  new  converts,  bringing  to  the  work 
well-trained  and  thoroughly-equipped  minds  and  giving  to  the 
old  mcinl)crs  the  ct  »iiiiorting  assurance  that  the  vital  cause  would 
still  be  carried  forward  when  their  own  labors  were  ended. 

Tlie  JVoman's  Journal  in  recounting  the  gains  for  suffrage 
concluded :  "In  this  year,  1900,  the  woman  suffragists,  after  a 
half-century  of  unbroken  national  organization,  can  go  before 
Congress  and  claim  the  support  of  members  from  four  States 
who  were  elected  in  part  by  the  votes  of  w^omen.  They  can  en- 
force their  pleas  before  presidential  nominating  conventions  with 
the  concrete  tact  that  thirteen  members  of  the  electoral  college 
have  a  constituency  of  women  voters." 

Miss  Anthony  presided  at  three  public  sessions  daily  and  at 
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all  the  executive  and  business  meetings,  went  to  Baltimore  and 
held  a  one-day's  conference  and  made  a  big  speech^  addressed  a 
parlor  meeting,  attended  several  dinners  and  receptions,  partici- 
pated in  her  own  great  birthday  festivities,  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, and  remained  for  nearly  a  week  of  Executive  Committee 
meetings  after  the  convention  had  closed. 

As  she  rose  to  open  the  convention,  clad  as  usnal  in  soft  black 
satin,  with  duchesse  lace  in  the  neck  and  sleeves  and  the  lovely 
red  crepe  shawl  falling  gracefully  from  her  shoulders,  there  were 
many  a  moist  eye  and  tightened  throat  at  the  thought  that  this 
vm  the  last  time.  Her  fine  voice  with  its  rich  alto  vibrations 
was  as  strong  and  resonant  as  fifty  years  ago,  and  her  practical, 
matter-of-fact  speech,  followed  by  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw's  lively  stories,  soon  dispelled  the  sadness  and  put  the  audi- 
ence in  a  cheerful  mood.   Miss  Anthony  commenced  by  saying : 

I  have  been  attending  conventions  in  Washington  for  over  thirty 
years.    It  is  good  for  us  to  come  to  this  Mecca,  the  heart  of  our 

nation.  Here  the  members  of  Congress  from  all  parts  of  the  coim- 
tn-  meet  together  to  deliberate  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
government  and  of  their  rcsjiective  States:  So  our  delegates  as- 
semble here  to  plan  for  liie  best  interests  of  our  cause  in  the  nation 
and  in  their  respective  States.  We  come  here  to  study  how  we 
may  do  more  and  more  for  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  equality, 
but  chiefly  to  study  how  to  get  the  States  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  Cnnqress,  Our  final  aim  is  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution providing-  that  no  citizen  over  whom  the  St.irs  and  Stripes 
wave  sball  be  debarred  from  snflFrage  except  for  cause.  I  am  al- 
ways glad  when  we  come  to  Washington,  and  in  our  little  pere- 
grmations  over  the  country  I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that,  while  we  should  do  all  the  good  work  we 
can  in  our  own  States,  we  ought  to  hold  our  annual  meeting  in 
the  national  capital. 

In  beginning  her  vice-president's  address,  which  as  usual  de- 
fied reporting,  Miss  Shaw  said : 

Before  ^ving  my  report  I  want  to  tell  a  story  against  Miss  An- 
thony. We  suffragists  have  been  called  everything  under  the  sun, 
and  when  there  was  nothing  else  quite  bad  enough  for  us  we  have 
been  called  infidels,  which  includes  everything^.  Once  we  went  to 
hold  a  convention  in  a  particularly  orthotiox  city  in  New  York,  and 
Miss  Anthony,  wishing-  to  impress  upon  the  audience  that  we  were 
not  atheists,  introduced  me  as  "a  reg^ularly-ordained  orthodox  min- 
ister, the  Rev,  Anna  H.  Shaw,  my  right  bower f*  That  orthodox 
audience  all  seemed  to  know  what  a  ''right  bower"  is,  for  they 
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laughed  even  louder  than  you  do.  After  the  meeting  Miss  Anthony 
said  to  me,  "Anna,  what  did  I  say  to  make  the  people  laogh  so  ?*' 
I  answered,  "You  called  me  your  right  bower."   She  said,  ''Well, 

you  are  my  right-hand  man.  That  is  what  right  bower  means, 
isn't  it?"  And  this  orthodox  minister  had  to  explain  to  her  Qua- 
ker friend  what  a  right  bower  is. 

The  chief  event  of  last  summer  w^s  the  quinquennial  meetinc:  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women  in  London.  The  Woman's 
National  Council  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  about  twenty 
societies  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  over  a  million  women* 
It  was  only  allowed  two  delegates  besides  its  president,  and  it  is 
not  a  suffrage  association,  yet  it  honored  two  women  who  have  been 
known  for  some  years  as  suffragists,  !^riss  Ajuhony  and  myself,  by 
making  us  its  dclej^^tes  to  London.  They  said  they  did  this  because 
they  wanted  women  who  did  nut  represent  anything  too  radical  I 

That  Congress  was  the  greatest  assemblage  of  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  that  ever  had  taken  place,  and  therefore  the 
biggest  suffrage  convention  ever  held.  Suffrage  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole  meeting,  as  it  does  at  every  great  gathering 
of  women.  From  this  point  of  view  it  was  a  decided  and  emphatic 
success.  The  lari^^est  meeting'  of  all  was  the  one  held  by  the  Suffrage 
Association  and  every  suffrage  heart  would  have  swollen  so  large  it 
could  liardly  have  been  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  body  if  it  had 
heard  the  applause  with  which  Miss  Anthony  was  greeted.  She 
could  not  speak  for  ten  minutes.   .   .  . 

In  England  I  entered  upon  a  role  I  had  never  filled  before,  or  had 
any  am')ition  for — I  "entered  society,"  and  for  ten  days  I  was  in  it 
from  before  breakfast  till  after  midnight ;  and  I  prayed  the  prayer  of 
the  Pharisee — I  thanked  the  Lord  that  I  was  not  as  other  women  are 
who  have  to  i;o  into  society  all  the  time.  I  had  thought  that  travel- 
ing up  and  (l<)wn  the  country  with  gripsack  in  hand  was  hard 
enough ;  but  it  is  child's  play  to  hand-shaking  and  hob-nobbing  with 
duchesses  and  countesses.  However,  the  experience  was  good  for 
us,  and  it  was  especially  good  for  those  American  women  who  had 
thought  that  they  knew  more  than  other  women  till  they  met  them 
and  found  that  they  didn't. 

I  came  home,  spent  three  days  there,  and  then  took  my  jcjip  in 
hand  and  started  out  attain  lecturing — mostly  for  the  Redpath 
bureau,  and  for  people  who  did  not  want  to  hear  about  suffrage; 
so  I  spoke  on  "The  Fate  of  Republics,"  "The  American  Home,*' 
"The  New  Man,"  etc.  Under  these  titles  I  gave  them  stronger  doses 
of  suffrage  than  I  ever  do  to  you  here,  and  they  received  it  with 
great  enthusiasm,  because  it  was  not  called  suffrage.  I  spoke  the 
other  day  in  Cincinnati  to  about  3.000  people  and  they  were 
deh"crhted.  and  did  not  suspect  tliat  I  was  talking  sutTrage.  Thev 
don't  kno^\•  what  woman  suffrage  is.  They  think  it  only  means  to 
berate  tlie  men.  In  this  way  I  have  perhaps  done  the  best  suffrage 
work  I  possibly  could. 

Later  in  the  session  Miss  Anthony  made  her  report  as  delegate 
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from  tlie  National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States  to  this 
International  Congress  in  London,  in  which  she  said; 

During^  the  last  seventeen  years  there  has  been  a  perfect  revolution 
in  England.  When  Mrs.  Stanton  and  I  went  there  for  the  first 
time,  in  1883,  just  a  few  families  were  not  afraid  of  n< — ^the  Brights, 
Peter  Taylor's  household,  and  some  of  the  old  aboHtionists  who 
knew  all  about  us.  When  it  was  proposed  to  get  up  a  testimonial 
meeting  for  us,  even  the  oflficers  of  the  .-.uiirage  societies  did  not  dare 
to  si^  the  invitation.  They  thought  we  Americans  were  too 
radical.    .    ,    .  , 

This  time  when  we  reached  London  we  were  the  recipients  of  tes- 
timonials not  only  from  the  real,  radical  suffracfe  people,  hut  also 
from  the  conservatives.  At  that  magniticent  Queen's  Hall  meeting 
of  the  Suffrage  Association,  with  Mrs.  Fawcett  presiding,  three  or 
four  thousand  people  packed  the  hall.  It  was  a  representative 
gathering.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  there  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  they  had  me  to  speak  for  the  United  States.  I 
tried  to  have  them  call  on  Miss  Shaw  instead,  bnt  they 
would  not  do  it  

Every  younq-  woman  who  is  to-day  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
free  schools  and  opportunities  to  earn  a  living  and  the  othci*  enlarged 
rights  for  women,  is  a  child  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement.  This 
larger  freedom  has  broadened  and  strengthened  women  wonder- 
fully. At  the  end  of  the  Council,  Lady  A&rdeen,  who  had  been  its 
president  for  six  years,  in  a  published  interview  summing  up  the 
work  of  the  women  who  had  been  present,  said  there  was  no  denying 
that  the  English-speaking  women  stood  head  and  shoulders  alx>ve 
all  the  others  in  their  knowledire  of  Parliamentary  law,  and  that  at 
the  very  top  were  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — the 
two  freest  pans  of  the  world.  I  said:  "If  the  women  of  the 
United  States,  with  their  free  schools  and  all  their  enlarged  liberties, 
are  not  superior  to  women  brought  up  under  monarchical  forms  of 
government,  then  there  is  no  gooid  in  liberty."  It  is  because  of  this 
freedom  that  Europeans  are  always  struck  with  the  greater  self- 
poise,  self-control  and  independence  of  American  women.  These 
characteristics  will  be  still  more  marked  when  we  have  mingled 
more  with  men  in  their  various  meetings.  It  is  only  by  the  friction 
of  intellect  with  intellect  that  these  desirable  qualities  can  bo  gained. 

The  public  sessions  of  the  Council  were  all  that  heart  could  wish, 
I  was  present  at  only  a  few  of  them  because  the  business  meetings 
came  at  the  same  hour,  and  were  held  miles  away.  But  every  day 
people  would  say  to  me.  "Miss  Anthony,  you  yourself  cnuld  not 
have  made  a  stronger  suffrage  speech  than  So-and-So  maile  to-day 
in  such-and-such  a  section" — industrial,  ])rofessional,  etc.  In  the 
educational  section,  one  of  the  best  speeches  was  made  by  Miss 
Brownell,  dean  of  Sage  College,  Cornell  University,  on  co-education. 

It  was  a  great  occasion.  11  ere  were  the  advocates  of  this  move- 
ment for  absolutely  equal  rights  received  and  entertained  by  the 
Vol.  IV  WoM.  SuFw-23 
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nobility  of  Enq-lnnd — American  women  at  the  head.  Amonq"  many 
others  a  rcccj)liuii  was  given  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lond(^ii  at  his 
home,  l^^ulhani  Palace.  In  talking  with  Lady  Dattersta,  daughter 
of  a  Rothschild,  I  caught  myself  repeatedly  addressing  her  as  "Mrs. 
Battersea/'  and  I  said,  suppose  I  shock  you  very  much  by  for- 
getting  your  title."  She  answered  emphatically :  "Not  at  all.  I 
like  an  American  to  be  an  American.  It  is  much  pleasanter  than 
when  they  come  cringing  and  crawling  and  tning  to  conform  to 
our  customs."  W'lum  all  sorts  of  notables  were  giving  ns  receptions, 
I  said  to  Lady  Aberdeen:  "If  this  great  Council  of  Women  of  ten 
nations  were  meeting  in  Washington,  we  would  be  invited  to  the 
White  House.  Can't  you  contrive  an  interview  with  the  Queen  ?" 

Miss  Anthony  the?i  described  the  reception  of  the  Congress 
by  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  serving  of  tea  in  the  great 
Hall  of  St  George,  and  all  the  incidents  of  that  interesting  oc- 
casion, and  concluded:   "What  I  want  most  to  impress  upon 

you  is  this:  If  we  had  represented  nothing  but  ourselves  we 
should  have  been  nowhere.  Wendell  Phillips  said:  'When  I 
speak  as  an  individual,  I  represent  only  myself,  bnt  when  I  speak 
for  the  American  Anti- Slavery  Society,  I  represent  every  one  in 
the  country  who  believes  in  liberty.*  It  was  because  Miss  Shaw 
and  I  represented  you  and  all  which  makes  for  liberty  that  we 
were  so  well  received ;  and  I  want  you  to  feel  that  all  the  honors 
paid  to  us  were  paid  to  you." 

A  paper  to  be  remembered  was  that  of  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows 
(Mass.)  on  Woman's  W^^rk  in  Pbilantbropy.  After  tracing  the 
various  lines  of  philanthropic  eltort  in  which  women  had  been 
distinguished,  she  said  in  conclusion  that  no  woman  who  ever  had 
lived  had  done  more  in  the  line  of  philanthropy  than  Susan  B. 
Anthony. 

Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  (N.  Y.)  gave  a  fine  address  on  The 

Winning  of  Educational  Freedom,  saying  in  part : 

.  .  ,  .  Abigail  Adams  said  of  the  conditions  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century :  "Female  education  in  the  Ijest  families 
went  no  farther  than  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and,  in  some 
rare  instances,  music  and  dancing/  A  lady  living  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century  relates  that  she  returned  from  a  school  in 
Charleston,  where  she  had  been  sent  to  be  "finished  off/'  with  little 
besides  a  loiowledge  of  sixty  different  lace  stitches  

The  majority  of  women  were  content,  they  asked  no  change;  they 
took  no  part  in  the  movement  for  higher  education  except  to  ridicule 
it.  This,  like  every  other  battle  for  freedom  which  the  world  has 
seen,  was  led  by  the  few  brave,  strung  souls  who  saw  the  truth  and 
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dared  proclaim  it.  In  1820  the  world  looked  af^hast  upon  "blue- 
stockings." Becatise  a  yonng^  woman  was  publicly  examined  in 
geometry  at  one  of  Mrs.  Kmma  Willard's  school  cxiiihitions.  a  storm 
■of  ridicule  broke  forth  at  so  scandalous  a  priHrcedinc;-.  It  was  ten 
j-ears  after  Holyoke  was  founded  before  Mary  Lyon  dared  to  have 
Latin  appear  in  the  re^tlar  course,  because  the  views  of  the  com- 
munity would  not  allow  it.  Boston  had  a  high  school  for  girls  in 
1825,  which  was  maintained  but  eip^hteen  months,  Mayor  Quincy 
dcclarinp:  that  "no  funds  of  any  city  could  stand  the  expense."  The 
difficulty  was  that  "too  many  girh  attended."  .... 

In  1877  President  (  harfes  W.  Fliot  of  Harvard  protested  against 
the  opening  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  to  girls,  saying:  "I  resist 
the  proposition  for  the  sake  of  the  boys,  the  girls,  the  schools  and 
the  general  interest  of  education/'  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  he 
said  to  the  Radcliffe  graduates :  *'It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  college  doors  were  open  to  women.  From  that  time,  where 
boys  and  girls  have  been  educated  together,  it  has  become  a  !ii  *or- 
ical  fact  that  women  have  taken  a  creatcr  number  of  hotiors,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  than  men.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next 
twenty  years  may  work  further  conversion  in  the  mind  of  this 
learned  president,  and  lead  him  to  see  that  equality  in  citizenship 
is  as  desirable  as  equality  in  education. 

One  learned  man  prophesied  that  all  educated  women  would 
become  somnambulists.  Another  declared  that  the  perilous  track  to 
hiiirher  education  would  be  strewn  with  wrecks.  There  are  now 
over  thirty  thousand  of  these  college-educated  wrecks,  the  majority 
of  them  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the  world.  It  was  found  in 
1874,  when  Dr.  E.  H.  Clarke's  evil  prophecies  as  to  higher  education 
were  attracting  attention,  that  at  Antioch,  opened  to  women  in 
1853,  thirteen  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  men  graduates  had  died, 
nine  and  three-fourths  per  cent,  of  the  women.  This  did  not  include 
war  mortality  or  accidental  death.  Three  of  the  men  then  livins^ 
were  confirmed  invalids ;  not  one  of  the  women  was  in  such  a  condi- 
tion. The  .\ss(X'iation  of  Collegiate  .Alumnae  has  compiled  later 
and  fuller  statistics.  The  results  show  an  increase  during  the  col- 
lege course  of  from  three  to  six  per  cent,  in  good  health,  and  the 
health  after  graduation  to  be  twenty-two  per  cent,  higher  among 
graduates  than  among  women  who  have  not  b^n  in  col- 
lege  

Flizabeth  Blackwell  applied  to  twelve  collccres  before  she  gained 
admittance  to  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.>  ^^C(lical  School  in  1846,  and 
secured  the  first  M.  D.  ever  given  to  a  woman  in  this  country. 
To-day  1,583  women  are  studying  medicine.  Not  so  full  a  measure 
of  freedom  has  been  won  in  law  or  theology.  In  1897,  131  women 
were  in  the  law  schools,  193  in  the  theological  schools,  but  women 
are  still  handicapped  in  these  professions  

L^nfortimatcly.  educational  freedom  has  not  been  followed  by 
industrial  freeii  im.  Of  the  leading  collr  '71 for  woni«Mi  hut  four 
have  women  presidents :  but  one  offers  a  tree  held  to  women  on  its 
professional  staff.    In  the  majority  of  co-educational  colleges  which 
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give  women  any  place  as  teachers,  they  appear  in  smaU^^lumbers  as 
assistant  professors  and.  more  often,  as  instructors.    .    .    .  *. 

With  educational  freedom  partially  won  has  come  general  interest 
among  collegiate  and  non-collegiate  women  in  furthering  the  move- 
ment. Large  gifts  have  been  bestowed  for  scholarships  and  for 
colleges,  both  co-educational  and  separate.  Within  the  last  year 
ihirty-fonr  women  have  driven  $4,446,400  to  tlie  cause  of  education. 
Mrs.  Stanford's  numificcnt  benefactions,  and  other  lesser  ones,  swell 
the  amount  to  more  than  fifty  millions  from  women  alone.  As  a 
result  of  the  struggle  for  educational  freedom,  we  have  35,782 
women  in  the  colleges  of  the  coimtry.* 

Educational  freedom  without  political  freedom  is  but  partial. 
Minerva  sprang  fully  i:  u.d  from  tlie  head  of  Jove;  not  only  had 
she  wisdom,  but  she  had  the  spear  and  the  helmet  in  her  hands — 
every  weapon  of  offense  and  defense  to  equip  her  f  or  the  world's 
conquest.  Standinj^  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  century,  we  behold 
the  woman  of  the  future  thus  armed;  we' sec  the  fully  educated 
woman  j^osscssed  of  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  lundamental  princi- 
ples of  government ;  we  see  her  conscious  of  her  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen,  and  doing  her  part  in  the  making  of  laws  and  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  ideal  of  democracy.  Educational  freedom  must  lead  to- 
political  freedom. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  a  leader  among  Colorado  women, 
spoke  eloquently  on  The  Social  Transformation,  following  the 
stages  in  evolutiqn  expressed  in  the  words,  "I  dare,  I  will,  I  am.'' 
Describing  the  effects  of  woman  suffrage,  she  said : 

I  wish  I  could  make  you  all  understand  that  the  home  is  not 
touched.  Equal  suffrage  does  not  mean  destruction  or  disintegra- 
tion but  the  radiation  of  the  home— carrying  it  out  into  the  wider 
life  of  the  community.  The  ideal  of  the  family  must  pervade 
society;  and  that  is  what  equal  suffrage  is  gradually  bringing  about. 
T  know  yon  hear  all  sorts  of  thin:::s  about  womnn  <:iifTrage  in  Col- 
orado. Not  very  long  ago  certain  Eastern  papers  q^ave  great  promi- 
nence to  an  interview  with  a  "distiTTj^iislied  citizen  of  Colorado,** 
who  gave  a  highly  uniavorable  aecuunt  of  tlie  workings  of  woman 
suffrage  there.  The  "distinguished  citizen"  in  question  was  a 
prize-nghter  who  had  kiUed  three  men — a  gambler  driven  out  by 
woman  suffrage;  and  he  naturally  said  that  woman  suffrage  was  a 

failure  The  great  Woman's  Club  of  Denver  is  a  pow-er 

for  pfond  in  the  city;  it  is  carrying  on  schools  in  "the  bottoms."* 
night  schools,  kitchen  gardens,  traveling  libraries;  it  secured  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children,  the 
removal  of  the  emblems  from  the  Australian  ballot,  and  other  good 
things  

I  would  that  you  could  all  go  out  to  Colorado  and  see  how  subtly, 

*The  statistics  used  in  this  paper  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commit- 
•ioiicr  of  Edttcatioa  for  18991. 
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yes,  and  how  swiftly,  the  social  transformation  is  croinj^  on.  Tt  is  the 
home  transforming  the  State,  not  the  State  destroying  the  home.  A 
Denver  paper  lately  said  the  men  had  found  out  that  in  determining 
all  questions  of  morality,  sanitation,  etc.,  if  the  women  were  consult- 
-ed,  better  results  were  obtained.  We  have  more  intelligent  homes 
because  of  equal  suffrage.  Where  children  see  their  father  and 
mother  t^o  to  the  polls  together,  and  lienr  them  talk  over  public  ques- 
tions, and  occasionally  express  different  views,  they  learn  tolerance. 
A  party  slave  will  not  come  out  from  such  a  home.  The  children 
will  grow  up  seeing  that  it  is  un-American  to  say  that  everybody  in 
the  opposite  party  is  either  a  fool  or  a  knave.  The  two  best  features 
of  equal  suffrage  are  the  improvement  of  the  individual  woman 
and  the  prospective  abolition  of  the  political  "boss." 

Introducing  Henry  B.  Black  well  (Mass.)  to  report  on  Presi- 
<lential  Stiffrage,  Miss  Anthony  said:  "Here  is  a  man  who  has 
the  virtue  of  having  stood  by  the  woman's  cause  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  I  can  remember  him  when  his  hair  was  not  white,  and 
when  he  was  following  up  our  conventions  assiduously  because 
a  bright,  little,  red-cheeked  woman  attracted  him.  She  attracted 
him  so  strongly  that  he  still  works  for  woman  suffrage,  and  will 
do  so  as  long  as  he  lives,  not  only  because  of  her  who  was  always 
so  true  and  faithful  to  the  cause — Lucy  Stone — but  also  because 
lie  has  a  daughter,  a  worthy  representative  of  the  twain  who 
were  made  one.'* 

On  Friday  evening  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  gave  a  portion 
of  her  paper.  The  Training  of  the  Woman  Journalist,  which  she 
bad  presented  at  the  International  Congress  in  London.  Miss 
Anna  Barrows  (Ma$s.)»  literary  editor  of  The  American  Kitchen 
Magaeine,  spoke  on  New  Professions  for  Women  Centering  in 
the  Home : 

The  main  objection  made  by  cnn<;ervative  people  to  definite  occu- 
pations or  professions  for  women  has  been  that  such  caliin,c:s  would 
inevitably  tend  to  destroy  the  home.  Once  let  women  prove  that 
they  can  follow  a  trade  or  profession  and  yet  make  a  home  for 
themselves  and  others,  and  such  objectors  have  no  ground 
left.  .  .  .'  .  The  fear  is  sometimes  expressed  that  the  club 
movement  is  drawing  women  away  from  home  interests;  but  the 
general  attention  now  given  to  household  economics  by  all  the 
women's  clubs  proves  that  women  are  realizing  that  knowledq^c  of 
history,  art  and  science  is  needed  to  tjive  the  broad  culture  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  home  life.  Although  as  yet  lew 
women's  colleges  offer  adequate  courses  in  home  economics,  never- 
theless after  marriage  the  college  women  begin  to  study  household 
problems  with  all  the  energy  brought  out  by  the  college  training. 
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A  very  general  comment  on  woman's  desire  for  a  share  in  munici- 
pal and  national  government  is  that  the  servant  question  is  yet 
unsolved ;  that,  since  she  has  not  succeeded  in  governing  her  own 

domain,  ^hc  lias  no  rights  outside  of  it.  V>y  croinc^  outside  of  her 
home  as  an  employe  herself  she  is  learning  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  necessary  for  women  to  have  thorough  business 
training  in  other  directions  before  they  could  discover  how  unbusi- 
nesslike were  the  methods  pursued  in  the  average  household.  The 
more  women  have  gone  out  of  their  homes  into  new  occupations,  the 
more  they  have  realized  that  the  home  is  dependent  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  business  world.  The  business  woman  understands 
human  nature,  and  therefore  can  deal  successfully  with  the  butcher, 
the  baker  and  other  tradespeople.  Slie  has  a  power  of  adapting 
herself  to  new  conditions  which  is  impossible  to  her  sister  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  narrow  treadmill  of  housework. 

Specialization  js  the  tendency  of  the  age,  and  by  wise  attention  to 
this  in  the  household,  as  elsewhere,  enough  time  should  be  saved  to 
each  community  for  the  world's  work  to  l)e  done  in  fewer  hours,  and 
for  men  and  women  to  have  time  besides  to  be  homemakers  and 
good  citizens.  Little  by  little  one  art  and  craft  after  another  has 
been  evolved  into  tiie  dii^nity  of  a  profession,  while  housework  as  a 
whole  has  been  left  to  untrained  workers.  Needle  work,  cookerv 
and  cleaning  are  dependent  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  the 

natural  sciences  There  is  need  also  of  trained  women 

to  lead  public  sentiment  to  recognize  the  dignity  of  manual  labor. 

The  statesmanlike  paper  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker 
(Conn.)  on  the  Duty  of  Woman  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Present  Political  Crisis,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Mary  Se3miour 
Howell  (N.  Y.),  who  enforced  its  sentiments  by  earnest  and 

stirring  remarks  of  her  own.  Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell.  A.  M. 
of  Oberlin  College,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Colored  Women  and  a  member  of  the  Washington  School  Board, 
considered  the  Justice  of  Woman  Suffrage : 

....  To  assign  reasons  in  this  day  and  time  why  it  is  unj  ust 
to  deprive  one-half  of  the  human  race  of  rights  and  privileges  freely 

accorded  to  the  other,  which  is  neither  more  deserving  nor  more 
capable  of  exercising  them,  seems  like  a  reflection  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  audience.  As  a  nation  we  professed  lonpf  apfo  to  have 
abandoned  tlie  princii)Ie  that  miq:ht  makes  right.  Before  the  world 
we  pose  to-da}'  as  a  L^overnment  whose  citi/rens  have  the  riij^-lu  ta 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
lofty  professions  and  noble  sentiments,  the  present  policy  of  this 
government  is  to  hold  one-half  of  its  citizens  in  legal  subjection  to 
the  other,  without  being  able  to  assign  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  very  principles*  upon  which  it 
was  founded. 
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When  one  observes  bow  all  the  most  honorable  and  lucrative 
positions  in  Church  and  State  have  been  reserved  for  men,  accord- 
ing to  laws  which  they  themselves  have  made  so  as  to  debar  women ; 
how,  until  recently,  a  married  woman's  property  was  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  her  husband ;  how,  in  all  transactions  where 
husband  and  wife  are  considered  one,  the  law  makes  the  husband 
that  one — man's  boasted  chivahy  to  the  disfranchised  sex  is 
punctured  beyond  repair. 

These  unjust  discriminations  will  e>'er  remain,  until  the  source 
from  which  they  spring — ^the  political  disfranchisement  of  woman 
— shall  be  removed.  The  injustice  involved  in  denyingf  woman  the 
sufFracrc  is  not  confined  to  the  disfranchised  sex  alone,  hut  extends  to 
the  nation  as  well,  in  that  it  is  deprived  of  the  excellent  service  wliich 
woman  might  render  

The  argument  that  it  is  unnatural  for  woman  to  vote  is  as  old  as 
the  rock-ribbed  and  ancient  hills.  Whatever  is  unusual  is  called 
unnatural,  the  world  over.  Whenever  humanity  takes  a  step  for* 
ward  in  progress,  some  old  custom  falls  dead  at  our  feet.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  unnatural  than  that  a  good  woman  should  shirk 
her  duty  to  the  State. 

If  you  marvel  that  so  few  women  work  vigorously  for  political 
enfranchisement,  let  me  remind  you  that  woman  s  success  in  almost 
cver>thing  depends  upon  what  men  think  of  her.  Why  the  majority 
of  men  oppose  woman  suffrage  is  clear  even  to  the  dullest  under- 
standing. In  all  great  reforms  it  is  only  the  few  brave  souls  who 
have  the  courncre  of  their  convictions  niid  who  are  willing  to  fight 
until  victory  is  wrested  from  the  very  jaws  of  fate. 

In  treating  of  Women  in  the  Ministry,  the  Rev.  Ida  C  Hultin 
(Mass.)  considered  what  is  known  as  "the  woman  movement*' 

from  a  broad  jlikI  philosophical  standpoint,  which  carried  con- 
viction and  disarmed  opposition. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Saturday  evening  meeting  a  telegram 
was  read  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Anti- 
Trust  Conference,  in  session  at  Chicago:  "Hearty  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  president  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation, and  hopes  that  Miss  Anthony  may  enjoy  many  years 
of  added  happiness  and  honor.  This  cordial  salutation  includes 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  all  of  the  noble  souls  who  have 
wrought  so  great  a  work  in  the  liberation  and  advancement  of 
the  V  fimen  of  this  country."  A  letter  was  read  also  from  Frank 
Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  by  the  convention 
held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  previous  December : 

Whereas,  Disfranchised  labor,  like  that  of  the  enslaved, 
degrades  all  free  and  enfranchised  labor ;  therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  earutstly 
appeals  to  Congfress  to  pass  a  resolution  sabmitting  to  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  several  States  a  proposition  for  a  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  that  shall  prohibit  the  States  from 
disfranchising  United  States  citizens  on  account  of  sex. 

Miss  Anthony  expressed  her  satisfaction  that  equal  suffragfc 
was  endorsed  by  "the  hard-working,  wai2:e-earning  men  of  the 
country,  each  of  them  \\  iih  a  good  solid  hallot  in  his  hand." 

Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby  (D.  C.)  gave  a  historical  sketch  of 
Our  Great  Leaders,  replete  with  beauty  and  pathos.  Miss  Kate 
M.  Gordon  spoke  entertainingly  on  the  possibilities  of  A  Scrap 
of  Suffrage.'^  In  presenting  her  Miss  Anthony  said :  "The  right 
of  taxpaying  women  in  Louisiana  to  vote  upon  questions  of 
taxation  is  practically  the  first  shred  of  suffrage  which  those  of 
any  Southern  State  have  secured,  and  they  have  used  it  ^vell. 
They  deserve  another  scrap,  and  I  think  they  will  get  it  before 
some  of  us  do  who  have  been  asking  for  half  a  century.** 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  and  of  the  Law 
Department  of  Cornell  University,  discussed  Conditions  of  the 
Wage-Earning  Women  of  Our  Country,  ss^ying  in  part : 

"Wage-earner"  among  women  is  used  in  a  broad  sense.  All 
women  receiving  money  payment  for  work  are  proud  to  be  called 
wage-earners,  b^use  wage-eaming  means  economic  independence. 
The  census  of  1890  reports  nearly  400  occupations  open  to  women, 
and  nearly  4,000,000  women  engaged  in  them.  But  government 
reports  show  the  average  wages  of  women  in  lar^-c  cities  to  be  from 
$3.8-^  to  $6.91  per  week,  and  the  cfcneral  avcrat^c  to  be  from  $5.00  to 
$(^.68.  In  all  lines  women  are  paid  less  than  men  for  the  same  grade 
of  work,  and  tiiey  are  often  compelled  to  toil  under  needlessly 
dangerous  and  unsanitary  conditions.  If  the  people  of  this  country 
want  to  advance  civilization,  they  have  no  need  to  go  to  the  islancis 
of  the  Pacific  to  do  it. 

How  are  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  By  organization,  suffrage, 
co-operation  among  women,  and  above  all.  the  inculcation  of  the 
principle  that  a  woman  is  an  individual,  with  a  right  to  clmose  licr 
work,  and  with  other  rights  equal  wdth  man.  Our  law-makers  con- 
trol the  sanitar}'  conditions  and  pay  of  teachers.  Here  is  work  for 
the  women  who  have  "all  the  ri^ts  they  want."'  When  one  of 
these  comfortably  situated  women  was  told  of  the  need  of  the  ballot 
for  working  women,  she  held  up  her  finger,  showini:  the  wedding 
ring  on  it,  and  said,  "I  have  all  the  rights  T  want."  Tiie  next  time 
that  I  read  the  parable  of  the  man  who  foil  amonq-  thii  ves  and  was 
succored  hv  the  c;ix>d  Samaritan,  methoncr|^t  T  conld  >re  that  woman 
with  the  wedding  ring  on  her  finger,  passing  by  on  the  other  side. 

*  See  chapter  on  f<oinii«n«. 
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It  is  said  that  every  woman  who  earns  her  li\nng  crowds  a  man 
oat.  That  argument  is  as  old  as  the  trade  guilds  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  tried  to  exclude  women.  The  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smith 
of  St.  Paul,  who  has  recently  declared  ^inst  women  in  wage-earn- 
inq-  occupations,  stands  to-day  just  where  they  did  seven  hundred 
years  ago.   .   .  •  •* 

Mrs.  Helen  Adelaide  Shaw  (Mass.),  in  A  Review  of  the  Re- 
monstrants, was  enthusiastically  received.  Young-,  handsome  and 
a  fine  elocutionist,  her  imitation  of  the  "remonstrants"  and  their 
objections  to  woman  suffrage  convulsed  the  audience  and  was 
quite  as  effective  as  the  most  impassioned  argument 

The  speakers  of  the  convention  were  invited  to  fill  a  number  of 
pulpits  in  Washington  Sunday  morning  and  evening.  In  the 
Unitarian  Church,  where  the  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  preached,  there 
was  not  standing  room.  The  Rc\'.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  gave  tlie 
sermon  at  the  Universalist  Church,  of  which  the  Post  said : 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  church  had  such  a  crowd  been  in 
attendance.   The  lecture  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  auditorium  had 

been  thrown  open,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  cfalleries,  were  crowded 
almost  to  suffocation.  Women  stood  about  the  edi^es  of  the  room, 
and  scats  on  window  sills  were  at  a  premium.  Outside  in  the  ves- 
tibules of  the  church  women  elbowed  one  another  for  points  of 
vantage  on  the  gallery  stairs,  where  an  occasional  glimpse  might  be 
caught  of  the  handsome,  dark-eyed,  gray-haared  woman  who  looked 
singularly  appropriate  at  the  pulpit  desk.  The  congregation  hung 
upon  every  word,  and  her  remarks,  sometimes  bitter  and  caustic, 
were  met  with  a  hum  of  approval  from  the  crowded  auditorium. 

Perhaps  ei^ht-tenths  of  the  congrejcfation  were  women.  Miss 
Shaw's  pulpit  manner  is  easy,  but  her  words  are  emphasized  by 
gestures  which  impress  her  hearers  with  a  sense  of  the*  speaker's 
earnestness.  Her  voice,  while  sweet  and  musical,  is  strong,  and 
carries  a  tone  of  conviction.  Her  subject  last  night  was  "Strength 
of  Character."  The  text  was  chosen  from  Joshua,  i  :9 :  "Have  I 
not  commanded  thee?  Be  stron^-  and  of  good  courajsj-e;  1>e  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed ;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee 
whithersoever  thou  g^oest." 

In  the  opening  remarks  the  speaker  said  it  was  now  time  tliat 
women  asserted  their  rights.  "Men  have  no  right  to  define  for  us 
our  limitations.  Who  shall  interpret  to  a  woman  the  divine  element 
in  her  being  ?  It  is  for  me  to  say  that  I  shall  be  free.  No  human 
soul  shall  determine  my  life  for  me  unless  that  soul  will  stand 

*Tlie  adidrcM  of  If  in  Laughlin  created  a  aensatioB.   A  member  of  tiae  United  States 

Labor  Commission  w.is  in  the  nuclicncc,  and  was  so  much  i'tiprcsscd  with  the  power  nf  this 
young  woman  that  shortly  afterwards  she  was  made  a  member  of  thia  commission  to  in- 
Tcatigate  condition  of  die  woilciitff  women  of  the  United  States.  Her  Enable  report 
was  pnbliaked  in  pamphlet  form. 
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before  the  bar  of  God  and  take  my  sentence.  Men  who  denounce 
us  do  so  because  they  are  ignorant  of  what  they  do.  Woman  has 
broken  the  silence  of  the  century.   Her  question  to  God  is,  'Who 

shall  interpret  Thcc  to  me?'  The  churches  of  this  day  have  not 
begun- to  conceive  of  what  Christianity  means. 

"It  is  not  true  that  all  women  should  he  married  and  the  managers 
of  homes.  There  is  not  more  than  one  woman  in  five  capable  of 
motherhood  in  its  highest  possible  state,  and  I  may  say  that  not  one 
man  in  ten  is  fitted  for  fatherhood.  We  strongly  advocate  that  no 
woman  and  man  should  marry  until  they  are  instructed  in  the 
science  of  home  duties.  Instead  of  woman  suffrage  breaking  up 
families,  it  has  just  the  opposite  effect.  In  the  State  of  WyomincT 
where  it  has  existed  thirty  years,  there  is  a  lari^^er  per  cent,  of  mar- 
riages and  a  less  of  (Hvorces  than  in  any  otiier  State  in  the  Union. 
Because  a  woman  is  a  sulTragist  is  no  reason  that  she  may  not  be  a 
good  housekeeper.  The  two  most  perfect  housekeepers  I  ever  knew 
in  my  life  were  members  of  my  congregation  in  New  England— one 
was  a  suffragist  and  the  other  had  no  thought  of  the  rights  of 
women***    .   .   ,  , 

After  the*  services  almost  every  woman  in  the  congregation 
crowded  forward  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  speaker. 

On  Monday  evening  the  national  character  of  the  convention 
was  conspicuously  demonstrated,  as  the  speakers  represented  the 
East,  the  South,  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  Slope.  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall  (N.  J.),  the  highly  educated  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  read  a  charming  farce  entitled  The 
Judgment  of  Minerva,  the  suffragists  and  the  antis,  as  god- 
desses, bringing  their  cause  before  Jupiter,  with  a  decision^  of 
course,  in  favor  of  the  former.  Miss  Diana  Hirschler,  a  youngf 
lawyer  of  Boston,  presented  Woman's  Position  in  the  Law  in  a 
paper  which  was  in  itself  an  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal 
training.  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Young  (S.  C.)  told  the  Story  of 
Woman  Suffrage  in  the  South,  and  sketched  the  history  of  the 
progressive  Southern  woman,  beginning  as  follows: 

The  woman  suffra.i^ists  of  the  Soiitli  have  suffered  in  the  pillory 
of  public  derision.  It  has  been  as  deadly  a  setting  up  in  the  stocks 
as  ever  New  England  practiced  on  her  martyrs  to  freedom.  The 
women  who  have  led  in  this  revolt  against  old  ideals  have  had  to  be 
as  heroic  as  the  men  who  stormed  San  Juan  heights  in  the  contest 
for  Santiago  de  Cuba  

It  is  out  of  date  to  be  carried  in  a  sedan  chair  when  one  can  fly 
around  on  a  bicycle,  and  though  in  our  conservative  South,  we 
have  still  some  preachers  with  Florida  moss  on  their  chins,  who 
storm  at  the  woman  on  her  wheel  as  riding  straigiit  to  hell,  we 
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believe,  with  Julian  Ralph,  that  the  women  bicyclists  "out-pace  itheir 

staider  sisters  in  their  progress  to  woman's  emancipation." 

Clark  Howell,  the  brilliant  Georgian,  in  his  recent  address  before 
the  Indepenrlrnt  Club,  set  people  to  talking  about  him,  from  Niaj^ara 
Falls  in  the  iiast  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  in  the  West,  by  his 
elucidations  of  "The  Man  with  his  Hat  in  his  Hand;"  but  I 
propose  to  show  you  to-night  a  greater — the  Woman  With  Her 
Bonnet  0£F»  who  speaks  from  the  platform  in  a  Southern  city.  You 
know  how  the  women  of  the  stagnant  Orient  stick  to  their  veils, 
coverings  for  head  and  face,  outward  sii^ns  of  real  slavery.  The 
bonnet  is  the  civilized  substitute  for  the  Oriental  veil,  and  to  take  it 
off  is  the  first  manifestation  of  a  woman's  resolve  to  have  equal 
rights,  even  if  all  the  world  laugh  and  oppose. 

In  South  Carolina  the  first  newspaper  article  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  written  by  a  woman  over  her  own  name,  was  met  by  the 
taunt  that  she  had  imbihed  her  views  from  the  women  of  the  North. 
But  this  was  merely  ignorance  of  history,  for  the  story  of  woman 
suffrage  in  the  South  really  antedates  that  in  New  England.  The 
new  woman  of  the  new  Soutli,  who  asks  for  equal  ricfhts  with  her 
brother  man.  is  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  that  macrtiiricent 
"colonial  dame,"  Mistress  Mar^^aret  I'rent  of  Maryland,  who  a.sked 
for  a  vote  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  after  the  death  of  her  kinsman, 
Lord  Baltimore,  who  had  endowed  her  with  powers  of  attorney. 
Margaret  Brent  antedated  Abigail  Adams  by  over  a  century. 

Mrs.  Aimie  L.  Diggs,  State  lihrarian,  depicted  Municipal  Suf- 
frage in  Kansas,  with  the  knowledge  of  one  who  had  heen  a 
keen  observer  and  an  active  participant.*    Mrs.  Abigail  Scott 

Duniway  described  the  work  which  had  been  and  would  be  done 
in  the  interest  of  the  approaching  suffrage  amendment  campaign 
in  Oregon. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mrs.  Mabel  Loomis  Todd  (Mass.),  un- 
der the  head  of  The  Village  Beautiful,  told  what  might  be  ac- 
complished toward  the  beautifying  of  towns  and  cities  if  the 
authority  and  the  means  were  allowed  to  women.   This  was 

followed  by  a  strong,  clear  business  talk  from  Mrs.  A.  Emma- 
gene  Paul,  superintendent  of  tlie  Street-Cleaning  Department  of 
the  First  Ward,  Chicago,  who  told  how  "crooked  contractors 
and  wily  politicians*'  at  first  began  to  cultivate  her.  The>'  found, 
however,  that  they  could  not  shake  her  determination  to  make 
them  live  up  to  their  contracts;  they  had  agreed  to  clean  the 
streets,  they  were  receiving  pay  for  that  purpose,  and  she,  as  an 
inspector,  was  there  to  see  that  the  contracts  were  lived  up  to. 

*  S«e  dwpter  on  Kaasaa. 
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Mrs.  Paul  was  apjiointed  when  the  municipal  government 
adopted  a  civil  service  system,  and  holds  her  position  by  virtue 
of 'its 'exam  illation.  She  has  checkmated  the  contractor  and  poli- 
tician,  and  has  accomplished  a  long-needed  reform  in  the  street- 
cleaning  department  of  Chicago.* 

An  interesting  description  of  The  Russian  Woman  was  given 
by  Madame  Sof  ja  Levovna  Friedland,  who  said  that  there  is 
little  suffra£]^e  for  either  men  or  women  in  Russia,  but  such 
as  there  is  l)nth  alike  ii{)sscss.  Mrs.  Amy  K.  Cornwall,  president 
of  the  Colorado  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  relates  I  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  women  of  her  State  since  they  had  been 
enfranchised;  ''only  six  years/'  she  said»  "and  yet  we  are  ex- 
pected to  have  cleaned  up  all  Colorado,  including  Denver/' 
Grace  Greenwood  (Mrs.  Sara  J.  Lippincott)  was  introduced  by 
Miss  Anthony  as  a  suffragist  of  thirty  years*  standing.  The 
audience  was  greatly  amused  by  her  recital  of  the  answers  which 
she  had  made  to  the  "remonstrants"  mt^re  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  show  ing  that  they  were  usuig  then  exactly  the 
same  objections  which  are  doing  service  to-day.  Several  of  the 
speakers  having  failed  to  appear,  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  Mrs. 
May  Wright  Sewall,  president  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women,  was  pressed  into  service  by  Miss  Anthony.  She  intro- 
duced her  address  ofracefully  by  saying :  "We  women  think  we 
believe  in  freedom,  but  vvc  are  often  told  that  we  love  best  the 
tyrant  who  can  make  us  obey,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
it,"  motioning  toward  Miss  Anthony.  She  then  made  an  eloquent 
and  convincing  plea  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

The  mornings  were  devoted  to  committee  reports  and  to  ten- 
minute  reports  from  each  of  the  States,  often  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  convention.  The  afternoons  were  given  to  Work 
Conferences,  when  all  the  various  details  of  the  work  were 
discussed  under  the  leadership  of  those  who  had  proved  most 
competent — ^methods  of  organization,  of  holding  conventions, 
etc.  The  treasurer,  Mrs.  Upton,  stated  that  the  receipts  for  the 
past  year  were  $10,345 ;  that  the  association  had  an  indebtedness 

•  Immediately  after  the  convention,  the  Ne*  Yofk  Ttmts  paUbked  an  alleged  intenriew 
with  Mrs.  I'aul,  in  which  she  was  niailc  to  sny  that  ahc  waS  not  a  believer  in  sufTr  tw-i-  f  r 
\\onien.  ^hc  -»t  once  denied  this  cmithntically  over  her  own  signature,  saying  that  the 
interview  was  a  fabrication  and  that  s»hc  was  an  advocate  of  the  esfranchtaement  ol  women 
cspeeially  bccauac  of  the  need  of  their  ballot  in  city  government. 
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of  about  $1,400.  and  Miss  Anthony,  desiring  to  leave  it  entirely 
free  irom  debt,  had  raised  almost  all  of  this  amount  herself > 
that  the  books  now  showed  every  bill  to  be  paid.  Before  the  close 
of  the  convention  almost  $io>ooo  were  subscribed  toward  the 
work  of  the  coming  year.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  National 
Suffrage  Bazar  in  New  York  City  before  the  holidays  in  order 
to  add  to  this  fund.* 

Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  Organization  Committee, 
reported  that  with  the  secretary  of  the  committee.  Miss  Mary  G. 
Hay,  she  had  visited  twenty  States,  lecturing  and  attending  State 
conventions,  giving  fifty-one  lectures  and  traveling  i3,'ooo  miles. 
Ten  thousand  letters  had  been  sent  out  from  the  office. 

The  comprehensive  report  of  Mrs.  Elnora  M.  Babcock  (N. 
Y.),  chairman  of  the  Press  Committee,  showing  the  remarkable 
success  achieved  in  securing  the  publication  of  articles  on  suf- 
frage, seemed  to  offer  the  best  possible  proof  of  an  increasing 
favorable  public  sentiment.  Articles  had  been  furnished  regu- 
larly to  1,360  newspapers;  3,675  had  been  prepared  on  the  pres- 
ent convention  and  birthday  celebration;  altogether  31,800 
weekly  articles  had.  been  sent  out  and,  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, all  had  been  published.  The  ntmiber  of  papers  which 
would  use  plate  matter  on  suffrage  was  limited  only  by  the  money 
which  could  be  commanded  to  supply  it. 

Miss  Anthony,  in  reporting  for  tlie  Cuiigi ebsional  Committee, 
made  a  good  point  when  she  said : 

One  reason  why  so  little  has  been  done  by  Congress  is  because 
none  of  us  has  remained  here  to  watch  onr  employes  up  at  the 
Capitol.  Nobody  ever  gets  anything  done  by  Congress  or  by  a 
State  Legislature  except  by  having  some  one  on  hand  to  look  out 
for  it.  We  need  a  Watching  Committee.  The  women  can  not  expect 
to  get  as  much  done  as  the  railroads,  the  trusts,  the  corporations 
and  all  the  great  moneyed  concerns.  They  keep  hundreds  of  agents 
at  the  national  Capital  to  further  their  interests.  We  have  no  one 
here,  and  yet  we  expect  to  get  somethinq'  done,  althoui^'^h  we  labor 
under  tlie  additional  disadvanlacfe  of  having  no  ballots  to  use  as  a 
reward  or  punishment.  Whatever  takes  ])lacc  in  Washinierton  is 
felt  to  the  circumference  of  the  country.  I  have  had  nearly  all  the 
States  send  petitions  to  Congress  asking  that  upon  whatever  terms 
suffrage  is  extended  to  the  men  of  Hawaii  and  our  other  new  posses- 
sions, it  may  be  extended  to  the  women,  and  it  is  this  which  has 

*  Thk  tn«  bdd  thA  tint  week  in  Deeeaibcr»  1901,  ind  netted  ebmit  |S>om  iot  tbe  wm^ 
ciation. 
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stirred  up  the  anti-suflfrajxists  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Illi- 
nois to  their  recent  demonstrations  Mrs.  llnrper  has 

culled  extracts  from  all  the  favorable  congressional  reports  we  have 
had  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  we  have  made  a  pamphlet  of 
them,  which  will  be  laid  on  the  desk- of  every  member  of  Cbngress.* 

Maiy  F.  Gist,  Anna  S.  Hamilton  and  Emma  Southwick  Brin- 
ton  were  introduced  as  fraternal  delegates  from  the  Woman's 
National  Press  Association;  Mrs.  William  Scott,  from  the  Uni- 
versal Peace  Union;  Dr.  Agnes  Kemp,  from  the  Peace  Society 
of  Philadelphia ;  Elizabeth  13.  Passinorc  from  the  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meetin^,^  of  Friends.  Letters  of  greetings  were  received 
from  Mrs.  l^riscilla  Bright  McLaren  of  Scotland,  Mrs.  Mary 
Foote  Henderson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  many  others. 

Among  the  memorial  resolutions  were  the  following: 

In  reviewing  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  past  year,  we  recall  with 
profound  regret  the  loss  of  those  tried  and  true  workers  for  woman's 

enfranchisement,  George  W.  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Banker  of  New 
York,  who  died  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  "Lovely  in  life, 
in  death  they  were  not  divided."  Althouqli  we  '^hall  sorelv  miss 
their  genial  and  inspirinc^  presence,  they  will  continue  by  the  rauniti- 
cent  provisions  of  their  wills  to  aid  the  cause. 

We  are  also  saddened  by  the  news  just  received  of  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Sargent  of  San  Francisco,  otir  valued  co-worker  in 
the  recent  California  Suffrage  Campaign,  and  daughter  of  our  life- 
long friends,  U.  S.  Senator  Aaron  A.  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Clark  Sargent. 
All  advocates  of  equal  suflPrage  unite  in  offering  to  the  bereaved 
mother  their  heartfelt  sympathy  in  her  loss. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Bishop  Spaulding  of  Peoria, 

Ills.,  Bishop  McQuaid  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Catholics),  and  the 
Rev.  Frank  M,  Brist(J  of  the  M.  E.  Metropolitan  Church.  Wash- 
ington (the  one  attended  by  President  McKinley),  for  their 
recent  sermons  referring  favorably  to  woman  suffrage.  These 
were  the  more  noticeable  as  during  this  convention  Cardinal 

*It  will  be  noticed  in  tllb  pamphU  t  that  all  Imt  one  of  the  f  v    ahle  reports  from  coa- 

grr'5=;innn?  mmnTttces  were  made  during  the  years  when  Miss  Anthuiiy  had  .1  winter  home 
at  the  kigg3  House,  through  the  courtesy  of  its  proprietors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C  W.  Spofford, 
and  waa  able  to  secure  them  tbrou^b  penonal  attention  and  inflticnce  There  were 

ways  some  mcmbcts  of  tluvc  cunnnitTcrs  who  were  favomblc  to  woman  s\ifTrr.,;Tr,  tr.it  with 
the  sfreat  pressure  on  every  side  from  other  matters,  this  one  was  apt  to  be  nci^lcctcd  un- 
lesii  somebody  made  a  business  of  seeing  that  it  did  not  go  by  default.  This  Miaa  An- 
tlirmy  (lid  for  many  years,  and  during  this  time  secured  the  excellent  reports  >w  i^^-  >. 
iSHj.  i8K.^.  18S4,  1886  and  t8oo.  The  great  si»ecch  of  Senator  T.  W.  Palmer,  n»dc  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1885,  was  in  response  to  her  insistence  that  he  should  keep  bis  fn-omise  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  cjuestion.  In  1888  90  Mrs.  Upton,  who  was  residing  in  Washington  witli 
her  father.  Frrn  V..  T.nT  r.  ^T  C  ,  1  .!  not  pprrrit  the  Judiciary  Committee  tO  forget  the 
report  for  that  year,  which  was  the  first  and  only  favorable  House  ReporL 
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Gibbons  of  Baltimore  devoted  his  Sunday  discourse  to  a  terrific 
arraignment  of  society  women  and  those  asking  for  the  suffrage, 
denouncing  them  alilce  as  destroyers  of  the  home,  etc. 

The  National  Association  requested  the  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Honore  Palmer  as  National  G>m- 
missioner  from  the  United  States  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
of  Mrs.  May  Wriglit  Sewall  as  dclet^ate  to  re[)resent  the  organ- 
ized work  of  ^\'omen  in  tlie  United  States.  Both  of  these  appoint- 
ments were  afterwards  made. 

The  corresponding  secretary  read  invitations  for  the  next 
annual  convention  from  the  Citizens'  Business  League  of  MiK 
waukee;  the  Business  Men's  League  and  the  Mayor  of  Cincin- 
nati; the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Detroit;  the  Business  Men's 
League  of  San  Antonio;  the  Cleveland  Business  Men's  Conven- 
tion League;  the  Suffrage  Society  of  Buffalo  and  the  following: 
*'The  Minnesota  Woman  Suffrage  Association  takes  j^^reat  pride 
in  being  able  to  invite  you  most  cordially  to  hold  your  annual 
meeting  for  1901  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  We  guarantee  $600 
towards  expenses  and  more  if  necessary.  Enclosed  are  invita- 
tions from  the  Board  of  Trade«  the  Mayor  and  our  three  daily 
newspapers,  all  assuring  us  of  financial  backing."  This  was 
signed  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Thompson,  president,  and  Dr.  Ethel 
E.  Hurd,  corresponding  secretary.   The  invitation  was  accepted. 

The  usual  hearinc^s  were  held  Tuesday  morning.  Fehruary  13, 
in  the  Marble  Room  of  the  Senate  and  the  committee  room  of 
the  House  Judiciary,  both  of  which  were  crowded  to  the  doors, 
the  seats  being  filled  with  women  while  members  of  Congress 
stood  about  the  sides  of  the  room.  That  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee— John  W.  Daniel  (Va.),  chairman;  James  H.  Berry 
(Tenn.);  George  P.  Wetmore  (R.  L);  Addison  G.  Foster 
(Wash.) — was  confined  to  a  historical  resume  of  the  movement 
for  woman  suffrage,  the  speakers  being  presented  bv  Miss  An- 
thony. The  Work  with  Congress  was  carefully  delmeated  by 
Mrs.  Colby,  who  concluded :  "Everything  that  a  disfranchised 
class  could  do  has  been  done  by  women^  and  never  in  the  long 
ages  in  which  the  love  of  freedom  has  been  evolving  in  the  human 
heart  has  there  been  such  an  effort  by  any  other  class  of  people. 
Surely  it  ought  to  win  the  respect  and  support  of  every  man  in 
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this  republic  who  has  a  brain  to  understand  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty and  a  heart  to  beat  in  sympathy  with  a  struggle  to  ob- 

tani  It."* 

Municipal  Suffrage  in  Kansas  was  described  by  Mrs.  Laura 
M.  Johns.  Woman  Suffrage  in  Colorado  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Bradford.  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  told  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage in  England^  closing  as  follows : 

We  have  licard  about  the  suffrage  in  the  Western  States  of 
America,  and  the  reply  always  is :  "Oh,  that  is  all  very  well  for 
thinly  populated  countries."  Now  I  ain  gumg  to  tell  you  a  little 
of  the  suffrage  question  in  England,  not  a  thinly  populated 
country,  with  its  20,000,000  of  people  crowded  in  that  small  space. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  one  thinq-.  which  is  true  in  America  as  well  as  in  England — that 
nothincf  has  been  ^iven  to  ^^■^men  'gratuitously.  They  have  had  at 
each  step  to  prove  their  abiiity  be!  le  you  gave  them  anything  else. 
In  1870  England  passed  the  Education  Act,  which  ^ave  women  the 
right  to  sit  on  the  school  boards  and  to  vote  for  them,  it  was  the 
first  time  they  had  had  elective  school  boards  in  England;  before 
that  all  the  education  had  been  controlled  by  church  organizations* 
who  had  appointed  boards  of  managers.  Women  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  those  boards  and  so  admirable  had  been  their  work  that 
when  the  law  was  passed  in  1870  many  women  stood  for  election 
and  were  elected,  and  in  three  cases  they  came  in  at  the  head  of  the 
polls.  Five  years  after  that  a  verdict  was  passed  upon  the  work 
of  those  women  as  school  officials,  for  in  1875,  women  were  allowed 
to  go  on  the  poor-law  boards.  In  1894  the  law  was  further  modified 
so  that  it  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  larger  circle  of  poor-law 
guardians.  Before  that  there  had  been  a  high  qualification— occupa- 
tion of  a  house  of  a  certain  rental,  etc.,  but  now  that  wns  all  pushed 
aside.  What  was  the  result?  Nearly  1,000  women  are  now  sittinrr 
on  the  poor-law  boards  of  England ;  94  on  the  great  board  of  London 
itself. 

These  local  boards  deal  with  the  great  asylums,  with  tfie  great 
pauper  schools,  with  the  immense  poorfaonses  and,  more  than  that, 
they  deal  with  one  of  the  largest  funds  in  England,  the  outdoor  and 
indoor  relief.   What  has  been  the  verdict  upon  the  work  of  those 

M-omcn  on  the  poor-law  board?  Tn  1896  there  was  the  question, 
when  this  law  was  extended  to  Ireland,  whether  women  should  he 
put  on  those  boards.  The  vote  in  ParHament  was  272  in  favor  of 
the  women  and  only  8  against.  Eight  men  only,  so  unwise,  so 
foolish,  left  in  the  great  English  Parliament,  who  said  it  was  not  for 
women  to  deal  with  those  immense  bodies  of  pauper  children,  not 
for  women  to  deal  with  this  outdoor  relief  fund,  not  for  women  to 

deal  with  the  unfortunate  mothers  of  illcLritimatc  children  

Women  in  England,  qualified  women,  have  every  local  vote,  evcry- 

•  For  accoant  of  the  work  of  fhe  awodttlon  before  ContrcM      Chepw  X. 
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thing  which  would  correspond  with  your  State  and  municipal  vote 
here,  they  have  all  except  the  Parliamentary  vote. 

In  EiiLHrnn!  we  have  opponents,  just  as  you  have  here.  T  do  not 
know  whetiier  lliey  arc  more  illogical  or  less  so,  but  they  certainly  do 
one  extraordinary  ihincr — they  are  in  favor  of  everythin.Lj:  that  has 
been  won  and  take  advantage  of  it.  A  large  number  of  the  2,000 
women  who  are  sitting  on  the  various  local  bodies  in  England  are 
opposed  to  the  Parliamentary  vote  for  their  sex,  and  yet  they  are 
really  in  political  life.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  have  the 
women  stop  coming  here,  give  us  the  vote  and  then  we  won't  come ; 
give  the  "antis*'  the  vote,  and  then  they  will  have  the  political  life 
that  they  are  really  lons^ing  for. 

Almost  always,  if  you  analyze  the  anti-suffrage  idea  in  either  a 
man  or  a  woman  you  find  it  is  anti-democratic.  I  have  begun  to 
think  that  I  am  the  only  good  democrat  left  in  America.  I  believe 
in  the  very  widest  possible  suffrage.  Wliy  do  I  believe  it  ?  Because 
I  have  lived  and  seen  the  other  thing  in  England,  and  I  have  seen 
that  as  democracy  broadened  politics  was  purified.  That  lias  been 
the  history  from  the  be.Gfinning.  No  politics  in  the  world  was  more 
corrupt  than  the  I'^ni^^lish  at  the  beirinninq-  of  this  century,  l)ut  as 
democracy  has  come  farther  and  farUicr  into  the  field,  England  has 
become  pditicaUy  one  of  the  purest  nations  in  the  world. 

The  paper  on  Woman  Suffrage  in  the  British  Isles  and  Colo- 
nies was  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  Blackburn,  editor  of  the 
Englishwoman's  Review;  and  Woman  Suffrage  in  Foreign 
Countries  was  described  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Cassidy  Saunders.  The 

last  address  was  given  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  (N.  Y.), 
Why  We  Ask  for  the  Submission  of  an  Amendment : 

A  survey  of  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  within  the  past 
hundred  years  in  the  status  of  women — educational,  social,  financial 
and  political — fills  the  ohservinp:  man  or  mnnan  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  awe.  No  creat  war  has  been  fought  in  behalf  of  their  emancipa- 
tion ;  no  great  political  party  has  espoused  their  cause ;  no  heroes 
have  bled  and  died  for  their  liberty;  yet  words  fail  utterly  to 
measure  the  distance  between  the  "sphere"  of  the  woman  of  1800 
and  that  of  the  woman  of  1900.  How  has  the  transformation  come? 
What  mysterious  power  has  hroucrht  it? 

On  the  whole,  men  aiul  w  <  in(  n  of  the  present  rejoice  at  every  rip^ht 
gained  and  every  privilege  conceded.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  would 
they  abate  the  advantage  won;  yet  when  the  plea  is  made  that  the 
free,  self-respecting,  self-reliant,  independent,  thinkmg  women  of 
this  generation  be  given  the  suffrage,  the  answer  almost  invariably 
comes  back,  "When  women  as  a  whole  demand  it,  men  will  consider 
it."  This  answer  carries  with  it  the  apparent  supposition  that  all 
the  chanires  have  come  hecatise  the  majority  of  women  wanted  them, 
and  that  further  enlargement  of  liberty  must  cease  because  the 
Vol.  IV  WoM.  Suf.— 24 
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majority  do  not  want  it,  Alas,  it  is  a  sad  comment  upon  the  con- 
servatism of  the  averag^e  human  being  that  not  one  change  of  con- 
sequence has  been  desired  by  women  as  a  >\  li')k'.  or  even  !)y  a  con- 
siderable part.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  womea  as  a 
whole  have  opposed  every  advance. 

Tlie  progress  has  come  because  wuiucn  of  a  larger  mold,  loftier 
ambitions  and  nobler  self-respect  than  the  average  haye  been  willing 
to  face  the  opposition  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  liberty.  More 
than  one  such  as  these  deserve  the  rank  of  martyr.  The  sacrifice  of 
suffering,  of  doubt,  of  obloquy,  which  has  been  endured  by  the 
pioneers  in  the  woman  movement  will  never  be  fully  known  or 

understood.  .... 

With  the  lK)ld  demand  for  perfect  equality  of  rig-hts  in  every  walk 
of  life  the  public  have  compromised.  Not  willing  to  grant  all,  they 
have  conceded  something  ;  and  by  repeated  compromises  and  con- 
cessions to  the  main  demand  the  progress  of  woman's  rights  has 
been  accomplished. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  restrictions  upon  human  liberty — the 
restraint  of  law  and  that  of  custom.  No  written  law  has  ever  been 
more  binding;-  than  unwritten  custom  supported  by  popular  opinion. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  century  both  law  and  custom  restricted  the 
liberty  of  women. 

It  was  the  edict  of  custom  which  prohibited  women  from  receiv- 
ing an  education,  engaging  in  occupations,  speaking  in  public, 
organiziui^  r  ieties,  or  in  other  ways  conducting  themselves  like 
free,  rational  human  beinpfs.  It  was  law  which  forbade  married 
women  to  control  their  own  property  or  to  collect  their  own  wasfcs, 
and  which  forbade  all  women  to  vote.  The  chancfes  have  not  come 
because  women  wished  iur  them  or  men  welcomed  them.  A  libera) 
board  of  trustees,  a  faculty  willing  to  grant  a  trial,  an  employer 
willing  to  experiment,  a  broad-minded  church  willing  to  hear  a 
woman  preach,  a  few  liberal  souls  in  a  conununity  willing  to  hear  a 
woman  speak — these  have  been  the  influences  which  have  brought 
the  chancres. 

There  is  no  more  elaborate  argument  or  determined  opposition  to 
woman  suffrage  than  there  has  been  to  each  step  of  prog- 
ress Had  a  vote  been  taken,  co-education  itself  would 

have  been  overwhelmingly  defeated.  In  1840,  before  women  had 
studied  or  practiced  medicine,  had  it  been  necessary  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  do  so  by  a  vote  of  men  or  women,  8,000  graduated  women 
physicians  would  nor  it  be  enrrn^^ed  in  the  healing  art  in  our  coun- 
try. In  1R50,  when  vindictive  e])ithets  were  hurled  from  press,  pul- 
pit and  public  in  united  condemnation  of  the  few  women  wlio  wtre 
altem[>ting  to  be  iieard  on  the  platform  as  speakers,  had  it  been 
necessary  to  secure  the  right  of  free  public  speech  through  Legisla- 
tures or  popular  approval,  the  voices  of  women  would  still  be 
silent  The  rights  of  women  have  come  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  consensus  of  opinion.  Yet  when  they  have  once 
become  established,  they  have  been  wanted  by  women  and  welcomed 
by  men. 
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There  are  a  few  fanatics  who,  if  they  could,  would  force  the 
"women  of  this  generation  back  into  the  spheres  of  their  grand- 
mothers. There  are  some  pessimists  who*  imagine  they  see  sSl  nat- 
ural order  coming:  to  a  speedy  end  because  of  the  enlarged  liberties 
and  opportunities  of  women.  There  are  sentimentalists  who  believe 
that  tlic  American  home,  that  most  sacred  unit  of  society,  is  seriously 
imperiled  by  the  tendencies  of  women  to  adopt  new  duties  and  inter- 
ests. But  this  is  not  the  thought  of  the  averag-e  American.  There 
are  few  intelligent  men  who  would  be  willing  to  provide  their 
daughters  no  more  education  than  was  deemed  proper  for  their 
firaiul mothers,  or  who  would  care  to  restrict  them  to  the  old-time 
limited  sphere  of  action.  Thinking  men  and  women  realize  that 
the  American  home  was  never  more  firmly  established  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  it  has  grown  nobler  and  happier  as  women 
have  .^'rown  more  self- reliant.  The  averacre  man  and  woman  reco«^- 
nize  that  the  changes  winch  iiave  come  have  been  in  the  interest  of 
better  womanhood  and  better  manhood,  bringing  greater  happiness 
to  women  and  greater  blessings  to  men.  They  recognize  that  each 
step  gained  has  rendered  women  fitter  companions  for  men,  wiser 
mothers  and  far  abler  units  of  society. 

The  public  acknowledq-es  the  wisdom,  the  common  sense,  the 
practical  judjo^ent  of  the  woman  movement  until  it  asks  for  the 
sufYrage.  In  other  words,  it  approves  every  rip:ht  gained  because 
it  is  here,  and  condemns  the  one  right  not  yet  gained  because  it  is 
not  here. 

Had  it  been  either  custom  or  statutory  law  \\'hich  forbade  women 

to  vote,  the  suffrage  would  have  been  won  by  the  same  processes 
which  have  gained  every  other  privilege.  A  few  women  would 
have  voted,  a  few  men  and  women  would  have  upheld  them,  and, 
little  by  little,  year  after  year,  the  number  of  women  electors  would 
have  increased  until  it  became  as  general  for  women  to  vote  as  it  is 
for  men.  Had  this  been  ^sible  the  women  would  be  voting  to-day 
in  every  State  in  the  Union;  and  undoubtedly  their  appearance  at 
the  polls  would  now  be  as  generally  accepted  as  a  matter  of  fact 
as  the  college  education.  But,  alas,  when  this  step  of  advancement 
was  proposed,  women  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  stone 
wall  of  Constitutional  Law,  and  they  could  not  vc^e  until  a  majority 
of  men  should  first  give  their  consent.  Indeed  the  experiment  was 
made  to  gain  this  sacred  privilege  by  easier  means.  The  history 
of  the  voting  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  others  is  familiar  to  all,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  National  Constitution  must  first 
be  amended.  It  therefore  becomes  a  necessity  to  convert  to  this  re- 
form a  majority  of  the  men  of  the  whole  United  States. 

When  we  recall  the  vast  amount  of  illiteracy,  ignorance,  selfish- 
ness and  dcc^^radation  which  exists  amongf  certain  classes  of  our 
people  the  task  imix>sed  upon  us  is  appalling.  There  are  whole 
precincts  of  voters  in  this  country  whose  united  intelligence  does 
not  equal  that  of  one  representative  American  woman.  Yet  to  such 
classes  as  these  we  are  asked  to  take  our  cause  as  the  court  of  final 
resort.   We  are  compelled  to  petition  men  who  have  never  heard  of 
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the  Declaration  of  Indepiindcnce.  and  who  have  never  read  the 
ConstiluiiuM,  for  the  sacred  riglit  of  self-government ;  wc  arc  forced 
to  appeal  for  justice  to  men  who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word ;  we  are  driven  to  argue  our  claim  with  men  who  never  had 
two  thoughts  in  logical  sequence.  We  ask  men  to  consider  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  in  a  repuhlic  and  we  get  the  answer  in  reply, 
given  in  all  seriousness,  "\\'omen  have  more  rights  now  than  they 
ou^-ht  to  have;"  and  that.  too.  without  the  faintest  notion  of  the 
inanity  of  the  remark  or  the  emj)tincss  of  the  hrain  Ix^hind  it. 

When  we  present  our  cause  to  men  of  higher  standing  and  more 
liberal  opinion,  we  find  that  the  interest  of  party  and  the  personal 
ambition  for  place  are  obstacles  which  prevent  them  from  approving 
a  question  concerning  whose  popularity  there  is  the  slightest  doubt. 

The  way  before  us  is  difficult  at  best,  not  because  our  demand  is 
not  based  upon  unquestioned  justice,  not  because  it  is  not  destined 
to  win  in  the  end,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  processes  through 
which  it  must  be  won.  In  fact  the  position  of  this  question  might 
well  be  used  to  demonstrate  that  observation  of  Aristotle  that  "a 
democracy  has  many  striking  points  of  resemblance  with 
tyranny  " 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  that  we  appeal  to  your  committee 
to  aid  in  the  submission  of  a  Sixteenth  Amendment.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  go  before  the  Legislatures  of  our  country  where  the 
grade  of  intelligence  is  at  least  higher  than  we  should  find  in  the 
popular  vote. 

Though  you  yourselves  may  doubt  the  expediency  of  woman  suf- 
frage, though  you  may  question  the  soundness  of  our  claim,  yet»  in 

the  name  of  democracy,  which  permits  the  people  to  make  and 
amend  their  constitutions,  and  in  the  name  of  American  womanhood, 
prepared  by  a  century  of  unmeasured  advance  for  political  duties, 
\s  e  hv'j-  vour  aid  in  the  speedy  submission  of  this  question.  We  ask 
this  boon  in  the  direct  interest  of  the  thousands  of  women  who  do 
want  to  vote,  who  sulTer  pangs  of  huuniiation  and  degradation 
because  of  their  political  servitude.  We  ask  it  equally  in  the  indirect 
interest  of  the  thousands  of  women  who  do  not  want  to  vote,  as  we 
believe  their  indifference  or  opposition  is  the  same  natural  conserva- 
tism which  led  other  women  to  oppose  the  college  education,  the 
control  of  property,  the  freedom  of  public  speech  and  the  right  of 
organization. 

Years  ago  George  William  Curtis  pleaded  for  fair  play  for 
women.  It  is  the  same  plea  we  are  repeating.  We  only  petition 
for  fair  play,  and  this  means  the  submission  of  our  question  to  the 
most  intelligent  constituency  which  has  power  to  act  upon  it.  If  we 
shall  fail,  we  will  abide  by  the  decision.  That  is,  we  will  wait  till 
courage  has  grown  stronger,  reason  more  logical,  justice  purer,  in 
the  positive  knowledge  that  our  cause  will  eventually  triumph.  As 
the  dau^s^hters  of  ZoJophehad  appealed  to  Moses  and  his  great  court 
for  justice,  so  do  the  daughters  of  America  appeal  to  you. 

Miss  Anthony  closed  the  hearing  in  a  speech  whose  vigor,  logic 
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and  eloquence  were  accentuated  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  by 
the  thought  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  she  had  made  these 
pleas  before  congressional  committees,  only  to  be  received  with 
stolid  indifference  or  open  hostility.  She  began  by  saying :  ''In 
closing  I  would  like  to  give  a  little  object  lesson  of  the  two  meth- 
ods of  gaining-  the  suflFrage.  By  one  it  is  insisted  that  we  shall 
carry  our  question  to  what  is  termed  a  popular  vote  of  each 
State — that  is,  that  its  Legislature  shall  suhmit  to  the  electors 
the  proposition  to  strike  the  httle  adjective  "male"  from  the  suf- 
frage clause.  We  have  already  made  that  experiment  in  fifteen 
different  elections  in  ten  different  States.  Five  States  Have 
voted  on  it  twice."  She  then  summarized  briefly  the  causes  of 
the  defeats  in  the  various  States,  and  continued : 

Kow  here  is  all  we  ask  of  you.  pfcntlemen,  to  save  us  women  from 
any  more  tramps  over  the  States,  .-.uch  as  we  have  made  now  fif- 
teen times.  In  nine  of  those  campaigns  I  myself,  made  a  canvass 
from  county  to  county.  In  my  own  State  of  New  York  at  the  time 
of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1894,  I  visited  every  county  of 
the  sixty — I  was  not  then  80  years  of  acre,  hut  74  

There  is  an  enemy  of  the  homes  of  this  nation  and  that  enemy 
is  drunkenness.  Every  one  connected  with  the  gamblinq;^  house, 
the  brothel  and  the  saloon  works  and  votes  solidly  against  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  and,  I  say,  if  you  believe  in  diastity,  if 
you  believe  in  honesty  and  integrity,  then  do  what  the  enemy  wants 
you  not  to  do,  which  is  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  the  ballot 
in  the  hands  of  women  

I  pray  you  to  think  of  this  question  as  you  wouUl  if  tlie  one-half 
of  the  people  who  are  disfranchised  were  men,  if  we  women  had 
absolute  power  to  control  every  condition  in  this  country  and  you 
were  obliged  to  obey  the  laws  and  submit  to  whatever  arrange- 
ments we  made.  I  want  you  to  report  on  this  question  exactly  as 
if  the  masculine  half  of  the  people  were  the  ones  who  were  deprived 
of  this  right  to  a  vote  in  governmental  affairs.  You  would  not  be 
lonpf  in  bnn£:rincr  in  a  favora])le  report  if  you  were  the  ones  who  were 
disfranchised  and  denied  a  voice  in  your  Government.  Tf  it  were 
not  women — if  it  were  the  fanners  of  this  country,  the  manufactur- 
ers, or  any  class  of  men  who  were  robbed  of  their  inalienable  rights, 
then  we  would  see  that  class  risinp"  in  rebellion,  and  the  Government 
shaken  to  its  very  foundation ;  but  being  women,  being  only  the 
mothers,  daughters,  wives  and  sisters  of  men  who  constitute  the 
aristocracy,  we  have  to  submit. 

The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  (Penn.)  presided  over  the 
hearing  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.*    The  Constitu- 

•  George  W.  Rar.  N.  Y.,  dialrmmn;  Jobn  J.  Jenkins,  Wia.;  Richard  Wajme  Patltcr, 
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tional  Argument  was  made  by  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake 
(N.  Y.)»  who  said  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  logical  address : 

We  find  that  it  is  declared  in  Article  Section  4,  that  "the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  repub* 
lican  form  of  Government/'  What  is  a  republican  form  of  Govera- 
ment?   In  a  monarchy,  the  theory  is  that  all  power  flows  directly 

from  the  monarch;  even  in  constitutional  monarchies  each  conces- 
sion has  been  obtained  "by  consent  of  our  qracious  sovereign." 
When  the  laws  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  caprices  of  the  ruler 
regulate  the  privileges  granteil  to  tlie  people,  it  is  at  least  logical, 
even  if  it  is  cruel»  to  refuse  the  right  of  suffrage  to  any  class  of  the 
community.  You  will  agree  that  this  is  not  a  monarchy,  where 
power  flows  from  the  sovereign  to  the  people,  but  a  republic,  where 
the  sovereign  people  give  to  the  Executive  iluy  have  chosen  the 
power  to  carry  out  their  will.  Can  yon  really  claim  that  we  live 
under  a  republican  form  of  government  when  one-half  the  adult 
iiiliahitants  are  denied  all  voice  in  the  atfairs  of  the  nation?  It  may 
be  better  described  as  an  oligarchy,  where  certain  privileged  men 
choose  the  rulers  who  make  laws  for  their  own  benefit,  too  often  to 
the  detriment  of  the  unrepresented  portion  of  our  people,  who  are 
denied  recognition  as  completely  as  was  ever  an  oppressed  class  in 
the  most  odious  form  of  oliq;arehy  which  usurped  a  government. 

Article  X^^^  Section  2,  provides  that  "Representation  shall  be 
apj)ortione(l  anionq"  the  several  Slates  according  to  their  respective 
nunil>ers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State, 
excluding  Indians,  not  taxed."  What  sort  of  justice  is  there  in 
excluding  from  the  basis  of  representation  Indians  who  are  not 
taxed  and  including  in  this  basis  women  who  are  taxed?  The 
framers  of  this  amendment  were  evidently  impressed  with  the  tenet 
that  taxation  and  representation  should  be  associated,  and  that 
the  Indian  ijaid  no  taxes,  and  was  not.  therefore,  forced  to  carrv' 
the  burdens  of  citizenship,  he  nii.udit.  with  justice,  be  denied  the 
privileges  of  citizenship.  But  by  what  specious  reasoning  can  any 
one  maintain  that  it  is  honest  to  tax  the  great  body  of  women  dtt- 
atens,  to  count  them  in  the  basis  of  representation,  and  yet  deny  to 
them  the  right  of  personal  representation  at  the  ballot  box  ?  What 
excuse  can  be  made  for  this  monstrous  perversion  of  liberty  ?  Each 
one  of  you,  gentlemen,  sits  here  as  the  representative  of  thousands 
of  women  who.  by  their  money,  have  helped  to  build  this  Ca[)itol  in 
which  vuu  assemble  and  to  pay  for  the  seats  in  which  vou  sit ;  nay. 
more,  they  pay  a  part  of  the  salary  of  every  man  here,  and  yet  what 
real  representation  have  they?  How  often  do  you  think  of  the 
women  of  your  States  and  of  their  interests  in  mt  laws  you  pass? 
How  much  do  you  reflect  on  the  injustice  which  is  daily  and  hourly 

K.  J.;  Jesse  Overstreet,  Ind;  De  Alva  S,  Alexander,  N.  V.:  Vespasian  Warner.  III.; 
Winficid  S.  Kerr.  O. ;  Charles  E.  Littlefictd.  Mc.;  Romeo  H.  Freer.  W  .  :  Juiiu?  Kahn, 
C'.nlif. ;  William  L.  Terry.  Ark.;  David  A.  Dc  Arniond,  Mo.;  Samuel  VV.  T.  Lnnham,  Tex  : 
VVtlUam  Klliutt,  S.  C;  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Ala.;  David  IL  SmiUt,  Ky.;  VVUliam  li. 
Fleming,  Ga. 
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done  tliem  by  denying  to  them  all  voice  in  this  body,  wherein  you 
claim  to  "represent  the  people"  of  yonr  r<'S]KXtive  States  

Some  years  ago,  when  tlie  bill  rcgulaung  auairs  in  Utah  was 
under  discussion  Senator  Edmunds  said,  "Disfranchisement  is  a 
cruel  and  degrading  penalty,  that  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  except 
for  crime."  Yet  this  cruel  and  degrading-  penalty  is  inflicted  upon 
practically  all  the  women  of  the  I  'nited  States,  Of  what  crime  have 
we  been  guilty?  Or  is  our  mere  sex  a  fault  for  which  we  must  be 
punished?  Wotild  not  any  body  of  men  look  upon  disfranchise- 
ment as  "a  cruel  and  degrading  penalty  Suppose  the  news  were 
to  be  flashed  across  our  country  to-morrow  that  the  farmers  of  the 
nation  were  to  be  disfranchised,  what  indignation  ther^  would  bel 
How  they  would  leave  their  homes  to  assemble  and  protest  against 
this  wrong!  They  would  declare  that  disfranchisement  was  a  bur- 
den too  heavy  to  be  borne ;  that  if  they  were  unrepresented  laws 
would  be  i)assed  inimical  to  their  best  interests;  that  f>Ti'v  personal 
representation  at  the  ballot  box  could  give  them  proper  protection ; 
and  they  would  hasten  here,  even  as  we  are  doing,  to  entreat  you  to 
remove  from  them  the  burden  of  "the  cruel  and  degrading  penalty  of 
disfranchisement." 

And  now,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  series  of  declarations 
in  the  Constitution  which  prove  be^  niKl  all  possibility  of  contraven- 
tion that  the  Government  has  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  secure  to 
tlie  women  of  the  nation  the  ric^'^ht  of  sufYraq-e. 

^Vriicle  Xl\\  Section  i,  declares  that  "x\.ll  persons  born  or  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside."  The  women  of  this  country  are,  then,  citizens  thereof  and 
entitled  to  all  the  ri.c^hts  of  citizens. 

Article  XV  speaks  of  "the  right  of  a  citizen  vnte  "  as  if  tliat 
were  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of  citizenship,  so  precious 
that  Its  protection  is  embodied  in  a  separate  amendment. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Article  IV,  Section  2,  we  find  it  declares  that 
"the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privil^^es  and 
immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 
.  What  do  these  assertions  mean?  Ts  there  one  of  you  who  can 
explain  away  these  noble  guarantees  of  the  right  of  individual  repre- 
sentation at  the  ballot  box  as  mere  one-sided  phrases,  having  no 
significance  for  one-half  the  people?  No.  These  grand  pledges  are 
abiding  guarantees  of  human  freedom,  honest  promises  of  protection 
to  all  the  people  of  the  republic. 

You,  gentlemen,  have  sworn  to  carry  out  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  Does  not  this  oath  lay  upon  you  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  this  great  pledge  is  kept  and  that  the  Fifty-sixth  Concrress 
sets  its  mark  in  history  by  fulfilling  these  guarantees  and  securing 
the  ballot  to  the  millions  of  women  citizens,  possessing  every  quali- 
fication for  the  intelligent  use  of  this  mighty  weapon  of  liberty? 

The  Dome  of  this  Capitol  is  surmounted  by  a  magniflcent  statue 
representing  the  genius  of  American  freedom.  How  is  this  mighty 
power  emtx)died?  As  a  majestic  woman,  full-armed  and  panoplied 
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to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  republic.  Ts  not  this  symbol  a  mockery 
while  the  women  of  the  country  are  held  in  political  slavery?  We 
ask  you  to  insist  that  the  pledges  of  the  repul)lic  shall  be  redeemed, 
that  its  promises  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  tiiat  American,  womanhood 
shall  be  enfranchised. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  (N.  Y.),  as  had  been  her  cus- 
tom during  all  the  years  since  she  had  ceased  to  appear  in  person 
before  these  committees,  sent  a  strong  appeal  for  justice,  begin- 
ning as  follows : 

In  adjusting  the  rights  of  citizens  in  our  newly-acquired  posses- 
sions, the  whole  question  of  suffrage  is  again  fairly  open  for  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  as  some  of  the  States  are 

deprivinpT  the  colored  men  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  and  all  of  the 
States,  except  four,  deny  it  to  all  women,  I  ask  Conqress  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution  declarine^  that  citizens 
not  allowed  a  voice  in  the  Government  shall  not  be  taxed  or  cotinted 
in  the  basis  of  representation. 

To  every  fair  mind»  such  an  amendment  would  appear  pre-emi- 
nently just»  since  to  count  disfranchised  classes  in  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation compels  citizens  to  aid  in  swelling  the  number  of  Con- 
nri-pc^nirn  who  may  legislate  against  their  most  sacred  interests.  If 
tlie  Southern  States  that  deny  suffrage  to  negro  men  should  find  that 
it  limited  their  power  in  Congress  by  counting  in  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation only  those  citizens  who  vote,  they  would  see  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  races  lay  in  the  same  direction.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  this  effect  would  also  rouse  the  Northern  States  to  their 
danger,  for  the  same  rule  applied  there  in  excluding  all  women  from 
the  basis  of  representation  wo!'lf!  reduce  tlie  number  of  their  mcm- 
hcTS  of  Conqrcss  one-half.  And  if  the  South  should  continnc  her 
suicidal  policy  toward  women  as  well  as  colored  men,  her  btates 
would  be  at  a  still  greater  disadvama^e  

By  every  principle  of  our  republic,  logically  considered,  woman's 
emancipation  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  great  "declarations/' 
by  the  fathers,  regarding  individual  rights  and  the  true  foundations 
of  government,  should  not  be  glittering  generalities  for  demagogues 
to  quote  and  ridicule,  but  eternal  laws  of  justice,  as  fixed  in  the  world 
of  morals  as  are  the  laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation  in  the  ma- 
terial UTu"  verse. 

In  regard  to  the  injustice  of  taxing  unrepresented  classes,  Lord 
Coke  says :  "The  supreme  power  can  not  take  from  any  man  his 
property  without  his  consent  in  person  or  by  representation.  The 
very  act  of  taxing  those  who  are  not  represented  appears  to  me  to 

deprive  them  of  one  of  their  most  sacred  rif^hts  as  free  men.  and  if 
continued,  seems  tn  be  in  effect  an  entire  disfranchisement  of  every 
civil  right:  for  what  one  civil  riirht  worth  a  rush  when  a  man's 
propertv  is  snhiect  to  be  taken  from  him  without  his  consent? 

Woman's  right  to  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  to  education,  prop- 
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erty  and  representation,  can  not  he  denied,  for  if  \ve  go  back  to 
first  principles,  where  did  the  few  ^et  the  rirrht.  through  all  time,  to 
rule  the  many?  They  never  had  it,  any  more  than  pirates  had  the 
right  to  scour  the  high  seas,  and  take  whatever  they  could  lay  iiands 
upon. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sheldon  Tillinghast  (Conn.)  •considered  The 
Economic  Basis  of  Woman  Suffrage: 

.  .  .  .  However  we  may  explain  it,  and  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  woman  has  become  an  economic  factor  in  our  countr>'  -and  one 
that  is  constantly  assuming  larger  proportions.  The  question  is 
now  what  treatment  will  make  her  an  element  of  economic  strength 
instead  of  weakness  as  ai  present.  The  presence  of  women  in  busi- 
ness now  demoralizes  the  rate  of  wages  even  more  than  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  lahor.  Why?  Principally  because  she  can  be  bul- 
lied with  greater  imi)unity  than  voters — hecanse  she  has  no  adequate 
means  of  self-defense.  This  seems  a  hard  accusation,  but  I  beheve 
it  to  be  true. 

Trade  is  a  fight — an  antagonism  of  interests  which  are  compro- 
mised in  contracts  in  which  the  economically  stronger  always  wins 

the  advantage.   There  are  many  things  that  contribute  to  economic 

strength  besides  ability,  and  among  them  the  most  potent  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  the  power  which  arises  from  ort^anization  ex- 
pressing itself  in  political  action.  Without  political  expression 
woman's  economic  value  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  She  is  the 
last  to  be  considered,  and  the  consideration  is  usually  about  ex- 
hausted before  she  is  reached. 

She  must  do  better  work  than  men  for  equal  pay  or  equal  work 
for  less  pay.  In  spite  of  this  she  may  he  supplanted  at  any  time  by 
a  political  adherent,  or  her  place  may  be  used  as  a  bribe  to  an  opi)os- 
ing  faction.  Women  are  weak  in  the  business  world  l)ecause  thev 
are  new  in  it ;  because  they  are  only  just  beginning  to  learn  ihcir 
economic  value ;  because  their  inherent  tendencies  are  passive  instead 
of  aggressive,  which  makes  them  as  a  class  less  efficient  fighters  than 
men. 

For  these  reasons  women  are  and  must  be  for  years,  if  not  for 

generations,  economically  weaker  ihnn  men.  Does  it  appeal  to  any 
one  s  sense  of  fairness  to  q-ive  the  stroniq^er  party  in  a  strucrgle  addi- 
tional advantaq^es  and  deny  them  to  the  weaker  one?  Would  that 
be  considered  honorable — would  it  be  considered  tolerable — even 
among  prize-fighters  ?  What  would  he  thought  of  a  contest  between 
a  heavy-weight  and  a  feather-weight  in  which  the  heavy-weight 
was  allowed  to  hit  below  the  belt  and  the  feather-weight  was  con- 
fined to  the  Marquis  of  Queensberr\''s  rules?  And  yet  these  arc 
practically  the  conditions  under  which  women  do  business  in  forty- 
one  of  our  States. 

While  the  State  does  not  owe  any  able-bodied,  sound-minded  man 
or  woman  a  living,  it  does  owe  them  all  a  fair— yes,  even  a  generous 
opportunity  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  one  that  shall  not  be  pro- 
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]on_c:e(l  dyiiiGf.  I  do  not  claim  that  woman  suftrag-c  would  be  a 
panacea  lor  all  our  economic  woes.  iUit  I  do  claim  that  it  would 
remove  one  handicap  which  women  workers  have  to  bear  in  addition 
to  all  those  they  share  in  common  with  men.  I  do  claim  that  the  men 
of  the  future  will  be  healthier,  wiser  and  more  efficient  wealth-pro- 
ducers if  their  mothers  are  stimulated  by  a  practical  interest  in  public 
affairs.  I  do  claim  that  that  nation  will  be  the  strongest  in  which 
the  economic  conditions  are  the  most  nearly  just  to  all,  and  in  which 
co-operati(>n  and  altruism  are  the  most  completely  incorporated  in 
the  lives  of  the  people. 

Mrs,  Hala  Hammond  Butt  (Miss.)  discussed  The  Changed 
Intellectual  Qualifications  of  the  Women  of  this  Century,  with 
the  intense  eloquence  of  Southern  women,  and  closed  as  follows : 

There  are  mighty  forces  striving  within  our  souls — a  latent 
strength  is  astir  that  is  lifting  us  out  of  our  passive  sleep.  Defense- 
less, still  are  we  subject  to  restrictions,  bonds  as  illogical  in  theory  as 
unjust  in  practice.   Helpless,  we  may  formulate  as  we  will ;  but 

demonstrate  we  may  not.  Tlie  query  persists  in  thmstinp^  itself 
upon  my  mind,  why  should  I  he  amenable  to  a  law  that  does  not  ac- 
cord me  recognition  ?  Why,  indeed,  sliould  I  owe  loyalty  and  alle- 
giance to  a  Government  that  stamps  my  brow  with  the  badge  of 
servility  and  inferiority  ? 

Our  human  interests  are  identical — ^yours  and  mine;  our  paths 
not  far  apart;  we  have  the  same  loves,  the  same  hates,  the  same 
hopes,  the  same  desires ;  a  common  origin,  a  common  need,  a  com- 
mon destiny.  Our  moral  responsibilities  are  equal,  our  civil  liabili- 
ties not  less  than  yours,  our  social  and  industrial  exactions  equally 
as  strhigcnt  as  yours,  and  yet — O.  crowning  shame  of  the  nineteentli 
century ! — we  are  denied  the  garb  of  citizenship.  Gentlemen,  is 
this  justice? 

Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch,  auditor  of  the  National 
Suffrage  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago  bar,  demon<> ' 
strated  The  Protective  Power  of  the  Ballot: 

The  spirit  of  struirLile  against  opj^ression  and  dependence  is  in  the 
air.  and  all  have  breathed  it  in^ — women  as  well  as  men.  They,  too, 
feel  the  desire  fur  freedom,  opporlunity,  progress ;  the  wish  for 
liberty,  a  share  in  the  government,  emancipation.  The  practical 
method  by  which  these  aspirations  can  be  realized  is  through  the 
ballot,  if  is  the  insignia  of  power.  The  Outlander  wants  it;  so 
does  the  Filipino,  the  Slav,  the  Cuban :  so  do  women.  Women  need 
the  ballot  not  only  for  the  honor  of  being  esteemed  peers  among 
freemen,  but  tbey  want  it  \<  <t  the  practical  value  it  will  be  in  pro- 
tecting them  in  the  exercise  of  a  citizen's  ])reroc:atives  

P.ut.  it  is  asked.  "Have  not  women  had  some  sort  of  protection 
without  the  ballot?"    Yes,  but  it  has  been  only  such  protection  as 
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the  caprice  or  affection  of  the  voting  class  lias  rrnen,  qratuitie'^ 
revocable  at  will.  The  man  of  wealth  or  power  delends  his  wife, 
dauj;htcr  or  sweetheart  because  she  is  his,  just  as  he  would  defend 
his  property.  His  own  opinions,  not  her  views,  decide  him  concern- 
ing the  things  from  which  she  should  be  protected.  Should  she 
ever  need  protection  against  "her  protector,"  there  is  no  one  to  give 

tt«       •      •      •  • 

Ftnrancc  into  remimerative  employments  in  many  instances  has 
been  denied  women.  Tn  many  of  the  States  the  professions  of  law. 
medicine,  dentistry  and  ail  the  elective  offices  are  clo5;ed  by  statute. 
Appointive  positions,  also,  which  women  mij^lit  lej.;ally  iiokl  are 
practically  withheld  from  them  because  of  their  lack  of  the  ballot. 
The  appointing  power — ^president,  governor,  mayor,  judge  or  com- 
missioner— all  owe  their  own  positions  to  voters  who  expect  some 
minor  appointment  in  acknowledgment  of  service. 

Even  large  private  corporations  n<  >t  supposed  to  he  influenced  by 
politics  have  occasionally  desired  and  received  governmental  help 
and  protection.  In  return,  the  enu)loyes  of  these  enterprises  have 
been  advised  lo  vote  for  the  pariv  uiiich  has  protected  their  employ- 
ers' business.  At  a  caucus,  a  street  parade  and  on  election  day,  the 
500  or  10,000  or  100,000  persons  employed  in  a  certain  Industry 
make  a  considerable  political  showing  if  they  are  all  voters.  Oii 
such  occasions  women  employes  are  of  no  value.  Women  refused 
eTTi])loymcnt  in  vnrinn';  eiUtrnri-e^  not  alone  are  injured  in  their 
leeiiiiiL;s.  but  they  are  not  protected  in  their  right  to  earn  food,  shelter 
and  clothes. 

There  are  many  diflerent  kinds  of  employment  which  do  not  debar 
women,  but  even  in  these  they  need  protection  in  securing  a  fair  re- 
turn  for  their  labor.  In  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  concerning  the  wages  received  by  men  and  women 

it  appeared  that  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  782  instances  investigated,  men 
received  50  per  cent,  higher  w^iij-es  than  did  women  laboring  with  the 
same  deq:ree  of  efficiency  on  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Women  also  need  protection  of  their  property.  A  man  who 
knows  the  inside  truth  says,  '*Widows  and  minors  are  always  as- 
sessed higher  than  men."  If  the  assessor  desires  re-election,  one  of 
the  easiest  methods  of  securing  it  is  to  lower  the  assessments  of  the 
politicians  who  control  most  voters  

Women  also  want  protection  for  the  one  sphere  which  even  the 
most  conservative  loudly  proclaim  should  be  theirs — tbe  home. 
That  the  water  stipply  is  goo<l  and  abundant,  that  the  sewage  is 
carried  away  properly  and  speeilily,  that  coiuagiuus  cases  are  iso- 
lated, that  food  is  pure  in  quality  and  reasonable  in  price,  that  in- 
spection of  food  is  honest  and  scientific,  that  weights  and  measures 
are  true,  that  gas  and  electricity  are  inexpensive,  that  buil  liners  are 
strongly  constructed — ^these  are  all  matters  under  the  control  of  cer- 
tain officials  elected  by  voters  

Women,  too.  want  ])rotertion  for  the  children,  proper  modulations 
in  regard  to  the  scheM.)!'^.  tbe  trains  at  crossimrs.  seducers,  tramps 
and  child  abductors.    They  want  strict  laws  against  obscene  liter- 
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aiurc  and  the  iinlicalthv  ciq-nrcttr  ;  nnrl  what  is  equally  important, 

honest  enforcement  of  such  laws  and  ordinances  

One  class  can  not,  will  hot,  legislate  better  for  all  classes  than 
they  can  do  for  themselves.  So  men  alone  can  not  legislate  better 
for  women  and  men  than  can  the  two  for  both.  Women  need  the 
ballot  to  protect  themselves  and  all  that  they  hold  dear. 

The  hearing  was  closed  by  Miss  Shaw,  who  said  in  ending  her 
remarks : 

Dire  results  have  been  predicted  at  every  step  of  radical  progress. 
When  women  first  enjoyed  higher  education  the  ciy  went  out  that 
the  home  would  be  destroyed.   It  was  said  that  if  all  the  women 

were  educated,  all  would  become  bluestockings,  and  if  all  women 
became  bluestockini^s  all  would  write  books,  and  if  all  women  wrote 
books  what  would  become  of  the  homes,  who  would  rear  the  chil- 
dren? Rnt  the  schools  were  opened  and  women  entered  them,  and 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  intellicfent  woman  makes  a  wiser 
mother,  a  better  homemaker  and  a  much  more  desirable  companion, 
friend  and  wife  than  a  woman  who  is  illiterate,  whose  intellectual 
horizon  is  narrowed. 

In  many  of  the  States  where  the  statutes  were  based  on  the  old 
English  common  law.  the  husband  al)Sorl)cd  the  wife's  propertv  as  he 
absorbed  her  personal  rights.  Then  came  the  demand  for  property 
rights  for  wives.  l)Ut  the  cry  went  up  they  will  desert  their  homes. 
Then  it  was  found  there  were  thousands  of  women  who  could  have 
no  home  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  pursue  avocations  in  the  out- 
side world.  And  then  it  was  said  that  the  moral  life  of  women 
would  be  degraded  l>y  public  contact.  Yet  the  statistics  show  that 
in  those  occ  i]  nrions  in  which  women  are  able  to  earn  a  livelih(X)d  in 
an  honorable  and  respectable  manner  they  have  raised  the  standard 
of  morality  rather  tlian  lowcrecl  it. 

The  results  liave  not  been  ihosc  which  were  predicted.  The 
homes  have  not  been  broken  up ;  for  huuiau  iiearts  are  and  always 
will  be  the  same,  and  so  long  as  God  has  established  in  this  world 
a  greater  force  than  all  other  forces  combined — ^which  we  call  the 
divine  gravity  of  love — ^just  so  long  human  hearts  will  continue  to 
be  drawn  together,  homes  will  be  founded,  families  will  l>e  reared ; 
and  never  so  good  a  home,  never  so  rfrxid  a  family,  as  those  founded 
in  justice  and  educated  upon  riLiht  principles.  Consecjuently  the 
industrial  emancipation  of  women  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  home, 
to  women  and  to  men. 

The  claim  is  made  that  we  are  building  a  barrier  between  men 
and  women;  that  we  are  antagonistic  1h cause  men  are  men  and  we 
are  women.  This  is  not  true.  We  believe  there  never  was  a  time 
when  men  and  women  were  such  crood  friends  as  now,  when  they 
esteemed  ench  oilier  as  thcv  do  now.  We  have  coeducation  in  otir 
schools;  Ikjvs  antl  irirl^  work  hide  by  side  and  studv  and  recite  to- 
getlier.  When  coeducation  was  first  tried  men  thought  they  would 
easily  carry  off  the  honors;  but  soon  they  learned  their  mistake. 
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That  experience  gave  to  men  a  better  opinion  of  woman's  intel- 
lectual ability. 

There  is  nothing^  in  liberty  which  can  harm  either  man  or  woman. 
There  is  nothinpf  in  justice  which  can  work  ag^ainst  the  hipfhest  good 
of  luimanity ;  and  when  on  the  ground  of  expediency  this  measure 
is  opposed,  in  the  words  of  Wendell  Phillips,  "Whatever  is  just,  ( iod 
will  sec  tliat  it  is  expedient."  There  is  no  greater  inexpediency  tiiuii 
injustice.   ,   .   ,   .  • 

We  do  not  ask  the  ballot  because  we  do  not  believe  in  men  or  be- 
cause we  think  men  unjust  or  unfair.  We  do  not  ask  to  speak  for 
ourselves  because  we  believe  men  unwilling  to  speak  for  us ;  but  be- 
cause men  by  tlieir  very  nature  never  can  spmk  for  wotnen.  It 
would  be  as  iinpossil)le  for  all  men  to  uiuk-rstand  the  needs  of  wom- 
en and  care  fur  tlieir  interests  as  it  would  be  for  all  women  to  under- 
stand the  needs  and  care  for  the  interests  of  men.  So  long  as  laws 
affect  both  men  and  women,  both  should  make  the  laws. 

Gentlemen,  we  leave  our  case  with  you.  I  wish  those  who  oppose 
this  measure  could  know  the  gjeat  need  of  the  power  of  the  ballot 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  struggle  in  the  world  s  affairs.  I  thank 
you  in  the  name  of  our  association  for  your  kindness  in  listening  to 
us.  There  will  never  l>e  laid  before  you  a  claim  more  just — one  more 
in  accord  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  national  life. 

No  one  can  read  the  arguments  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  as  presented  before  these  two  committees  without  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  tlie  imperative 
duty  of  those  before  whom  they  pleaded  it  t<^  report  in  favor  of 
submitting  the  desired  amendment.  This  report  would  simply 
have  placed  the  matter  before  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress. 
But  neither  committee  took  any  action  whatever  and  as  far  as 
practical  results  were  concerned  these  eloquent  pleas  fell  upon 
deaf  ears  and  hardened  hearts. 

A  unique  feature  was  added  to  the  hearings  this  year  because, 
for  the  first  time,  the  advocates  of  wi^nan  suffrage  were  opposed 
before  the  committees  by  a  class  of  women  calling  themselves 
''remonstrants."  The  IVoniaPt's  Journal  said ; 

About  a  dozen  women  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  with 
one  from  Delaware,  came  to  Washington  and  made  public  speeches 
t>efore  Congressional  Committees  to  prove  that  a  woman's  place  is 
at  home.    They  said  they  were  led  to  take  this  action  by  their  alarm 

at  the  activity  of  the  National- American  W.  S.  A. 

The  party  of  "antis"  who  came  to  the  Senate  heariiii^  in  the  Mar- 
ble Room  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  in  but  for  Miss  Anthony. 
As  this  room  accommodates  only  about  sixty  persons,  admission 
was  by  tickets,  and  these  had  been  issued  to  delegates  only.  The 
"antis,**  having  no  tickets,  were  turned  away;  but  Miss  Anthony, 
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learning  who  they  were,  persuaded  the  doorkeeper  to  admit  them, 
introduced  them  herself  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
placed  them  in  good  seats  near  the  front,  where  they  certainly  heard 
more  about  the  facts  of  equal  suffrage  than  they  ever  did  before.* 

"Mr?.  Arthur  M.  Dodoe  and  ^Tiss  ]H??ell  addressed  the  Senate 
CoirTnittcc  on  Woman  Suffrage,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Russell.  Mrs. 
A.  J.  George.  Miss  Fmily  Rissell  and  ^Irs.  Rossiter  JohnsL>n  ad- 
dressed the  House  Judiciary  Conunittee.  In  each  case  they  secured 
the  last  word,  to  which  they  were  not  entitled  either  by  equity  or 
custom,  by  asking  to  speak  at  the  conclusion  of  the  suffrage  hear- 
ing. It  was  trying  to  have  to  listen  to  egregious  misstatements  of 
fact,  and  to  hear  the  IVoman's  Journal  audaciously  cited  as  author- 
ity for  them,  without  a  chance  to  reply.' 

The  time  for  these  hearings  belonged  exclusively  to  the  suf- 
frage delegates,  the  chairmen  of  the  two  congressional  commit- 
tees Stating  that  they  would  appoint  some  other  day  for  the  ''re- 
monstrants." The  delegates,  however,  declaring  that  they  had 
no  objections,  the  "antis"  were  permitted  to  read  their  papers 
at  the  close  of  the  suffrage  hearing,  thus  having  the  benefit  of 
the  large  audiences,  but  furnishing  a  vast  amount  of  amusement 
to  the  suffragists,  t 

The  Woman  s  Journal  said  in  its  perfectly  fair  description: 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  asked  Mrs.  A.  J.  George 
of  Massachusetts,  who  conducted  the  hearing  for  the  "antts,"  a 

nimiber  of  questions  that  she  could  not  answer,  and  Thomas  Russell 
of  that  State  had  to  prompt  her  repeatedly.  The  chairman 
would  ask  a  question;  Mrs.  George  would  look  nonphissed :  Mr. 
Russell  would  lean  over  and  whisper,  "Say  yes,'  and  slic  would 
answer  aloud  '*Yes."  The  chairman  would  ask  another  question ; 
Mr.  Russell  would  whisper,  ''Say  no,"  and  Mrs.  George  would 
answer  "No."  This  happened  so  often  that  both  the  audience  and 
the  committee  were  visibly  amused,  and  several  persons  said  it  was 
Mr.  Rus.sell  who  was  really  conducting  the  hearing.  He  is  a  Bos- 
ton lawyer  who  has  conducted  the  legislative  hearings  for  the 
'*antis"  in  Massachusetts  for  some  years. 

*Tli«t  dii*  WM  a  fBtBtakcn  conrtcsy  was  prov«d  bjr  svbaeqtieiit  cventa,  aftamarda 

Mrs.  iVxh-'-  c.in.c  out  w'nh  a  card  in  the  New  York  Sun  denying  that  they  were  admitted 

throuK'i  tliL-  i:itvr\ (;T:ti.jn  of  Miss  Anthony. 

t  In  the  ofticial  Senate  report  of  the  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  surfragists  filled  forty 
pages:  those  of  the  "antis"  five  |»agefl.  They  consisted  of  brief  papers  by  Hn.  Dodge  and 
^fi«-  Bisscll.  The  fitrracr  took  the  ground  that  the  Congress  should  leave  this  matter  to 
be  decided  by  the  States;  that  women  are  not  physically  qualified  to  use  the  ballot;  jwd 
that  its  use  by  tbem  would  render  **doinestie  ttanqaillity**  a  byword  among  the  people. 
Mi<.s  Hisscll  began  by  saying,  "It  is  not  the  tyranny  but  the  chivalry  of  men  that  we  have 
to  fear."  and  opposed  the  suffrage  principally  because  the  majority  of  women  do  not 
want  n,  saying.  "I  have  never  yet  been  ao  aitoated  tfiat  t  coutd  aea  where  a  vote  could 
help  me.   If  I  felt  that  it  would,  I  might  become  a  anffragist  perhapa.** 
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Mrs.  Dodge,  in  her  speech,  begged  the  committee  not  to 
allow  the  "purely  sentimental  reasons  of  the  petitioners"  to  Iiave 
any  weight,  and  said  :  "The  mere  fact  that  this  amendment  is 
asked  as  a  coniphment  to  the  leading  advocate  of  woman  suffrage 
on  the  attainment  of  her  eightieth  birthday,  is  evidence  of  the 
emotional  frame  of  mind  which  influences  the  advocates  of  the 
measure,  and  which  is  scarcely  favorable  to  the  calm  considera- 
tion that  should  be  given  to  fundamental  political  principles." 
Miss  Anthony's  birthday  had  not  been  mentioned  by  any  speaker 
before  either  committee,  and  the  suffragists  under  her  leadership 
had  been  making  their  pleas  and  arguments  for  a  Sixteenth 
Amendment  for  over  thirty  years. 

As  the  suffrage  speakers  were  not  permitted  to  answer  the 
misstatements  and  prevarications  of  the  "remonstrants"  at  the  ' 
time  of  the  hearings  and  these  were  widely  circulated  through 
the  press,  the  convention  passed  the  following  resolutions  on  mo- 
tion of  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell : 

W^HEREAS,  At  this  morning's  Congressional  hearing  letters  were 

read  by  the  anti-suffragists  from  two  men  and  one  woman  in  Colo- 
rado, asserting  equal  suffraG:e  in  that  State  to  be  a  failure ;  therefore, 
Resolved,  That  we  call  attention  to  a  published  statement  declar- 
ing that  the  results  are  wholesome  and  that  none  of  the  predicted 
evils  have  followed.  This  statement  is  signed  by  the  Governor  and 
three  ex-Governors  of  Colorado,  the  Chief  Justice,  all  the  Judges  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  the  Denver  District  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals ;  all  the  Colorado  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 

fress;  President  Slociim  of  Cfilorndo  College,  the  president  of  the 
tate  University,  tlie  State  Supcrnitendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  mayor  of  Denver,  prominent  clerGr>'men 
of  different  denominations,  and  the  presidents  of  thirteen  of  the 
principal  women's  associations  of  Denver.  The  social  science  de-  ■ 
partment  of  the  Denver  Woman's  Cub  has  just  voted  unanimously 
to  the  same  effect,  and  the  Colorado  Legislature  lately  passed  a 
similar  rcsohition  by  a  vote  of  45  to  3  in  tlie  ITotisc  and  30  to  I  in 
the  Senate.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  six  years  that  equal 
suffrage  has  prevailed  in  Colorado  the  opponents  have  not  yet  found 
six  respectable  men  who  assert  over  their  own  names  and  addresses 
that  it  has  had  any  bad  results. 

Whereas,  At  the  Congressional  hearing  it  was  asserted  that  equal 
suffrage  had  led  to  no  improvements  in  the  laws  of  Colorado ;  there- 
fore, 

Frsol^rd,  That  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Colorado  owes  to 
equal  suffrage  the  laws  raising  the  ai^c  of  protection  for  tn'rls  to 
eighteen  years ;  establishing  a  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children 
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and  a  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls ;  mMng  fathers  and  mothers 
joint  qiiardians  of  their  cliildrcn ;  removing;-  the  emblems  from  the 

Australian  ballot  ;  prohibiting^  child  lalxir;  also  city  ordinances  in 
Denver  ])rovidin^  drinking  fountains  in  the  streets;  forbiddinc;-  ex- 
pectoration in  pulilic  places,  and  requiring  the  use  of  smoke-con- 
suming chimneys  on  all  public  and  business  buildings. 

This  anecdote  was  related  the  next  day:  "Miss  Anthony's 
love  of  the  beautiful  leads  her  always  to  clothe  herself  in  good 
style  and  fine  materials,  and  she  has  an  eye  for  the  Btness  of  things 

as  well  as  for  the  funny  side.  'Girls,'  she  said  yesterday,  alter  re- 
turning from  the  Capitol,  'those  statesmen  eyed  ns  very  closely, 
but  I  will  waj^er  that  it  was  impossible  after  we  gut  mixed  to- 
gether to  tell  an  anti  from  a  suffragist  by  her  clothes.  There 
might  have  been  a  difference,  though,  in  the  expression  of  the 
faces  and  the  shape  of  the  heads/  she  added  drily." 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  about  two  hundred  members  of  the 
convention  were  received  by  President  McKinley  in  the  East 
Rooin  of  the  White  House.  Miss  Anthony  stood  at  his  right 
hand  and,  after  the  President  had  greeted  the  last  guest,  he  in- 
vited her  to  accompany  hini  upstairs  to  meet  Mrs.  McKinley.  who 
was  not  well  enough  to  receive  all  of  the  ladies.  Giving  her  his 
arm  he  led  her  up  the  old  historic  staircase,  "as  tenderly  as  if  he 
had  been  my  own  son/*  she  said  afterward.  When  she  was 
leaving,  after  a  pleasant  call,  Mrs.  McKinley  expressed  a  wish  to 
send  some  message  to  the  convention  and  she  and  the  President 
together  filled  Miss  Anthony's  arms  with  white  lilies,  which 
graced  the  platform  during  the  remainder  of  the  meetings. 
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It  had  been  known  for  some  time  before  the  suffrage  convention 
of  Feb.  &-14,  1900,  that  Miss  Anthony  intended  to  resign 

the  presidency  of  the  national  association  at  that  time,  when 
she  would  be  eighty  years  old,  but  her  devoted  adherents 
could  not  resist  urging  that  she  would  reconsider  her  decision. 
When  they  assembled,  however,  they  found  it  impossible  to  per- 
suade her  to  continue  longer  in  the  office.  The  Washington  Post 
of  February  8  said : 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  has  resigned.  The  woman  who  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  has  been  the  star  that  guided  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  through  all  of  its  vicissitudes  until 
it  stands  to^y  a  living  monument  to  her  wonderful  mental  and 
physical  ability  has  turned  over  the  leadership  to  younger  minds  and 
hands,  not  because  this  great  woman  feels  that  she  is  no  longer 
capable  of  exercising  it,  but  because  she  has  a  still  larger  work  to 
accomplish  before  her  life's  labors  arc  at  an  cud.  In  a  speech  which 
was  characteristic  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  toward  the  uplifting 
of  her  sex,  Miss  Anthony  tendered  her  resignation  during  the  pre- 
liminaiy  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  last  night  at  the 
headquarters  in  the  parlors  of  the  Riggs  House. 

Although  Miss  Anthony  had  positively  stated  that  she  would 
resign  in  1900,  there  were  many  of  those  present  who  were  visibly 
shocked  when  she  announced  that  she  was  about  to  relinquish  her 
position  as  president  of  the  association.  In  the  instant  hush  which 
followed  this  statement  a  sorrow  settled  over  the  countenances  of 
the  fifty  women  seated  about  the  room,  who  love  and  venerate  Miss 
Anthony  so  much,  and  probably  some  of  them  would  have  broken 
down  liad  it  not  been  that  they  knew  well  her  antipathy  to  public 
emotion.  In  a  happy  vein,  which  soon  drove  the  clouds  of  disap- 
pointment from  the  faces  of  those  present,  she  explained  why  she 
no  longer  desired  to  continue  as  an  officer  of  the  association  after 
having  done  so  since  its  beginning. 

"I  have  fully  determined,"  she  began,  "to  retire  from  the  active 
presidency  of  the  association.  I  was  elected  assistant  secretary  of 
a  woman  suffrage  society  in  1852,  and  from  that  day  to  this  have 
always  held  an  office.  I  am  not  retiring  now  because  I  feel  un- 
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able,  mentally  or  physically,  to  do  the  necessary  work,  but  because 

T  wisli  to  see  the  orgfanization  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to 
have  its  manag-ement  in  the  future."  Then  jestingfly  she  continued: 
"I  want  to  see  you  all  at  work,  while  1  am  alive,  so  i  can  scold  if 
you  do  not  do  it  well.  Give  the  matter  of  selecting  your  officers 
serious  thought.  Consider  who  will  do  the  best  work  for  the  po- 
litical enfranchisement  of  women,  and  let  no  personal  feelings  enter 
into  the  question." 

While  Miss  Anthony  seemed  at  the  height  of  her  physical  and 
mental  vigor,  those  who  loved  her  best  felt  it  to  be  right  that  she 
should  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  the  office  which  were  grow- 
ing heavier  each  year  as  the  demands  upon  the  association  became 
more  numerous,  and  should  be  free  to  devote  her  time  to  certain 
lines  of  work  which  could  be  done  only  by  herself.  They  tried 
to  imitate  her  own  cheerfulness  and  philu>ophy  in  this  matter,  but 
found  it  more  difftcult  than  it  ever  before  had  been  to  follow 
where  she  led. 

The  last  of  the  resolutions,  presented  to  the  convention  a  few 
days  later  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee^  Henry  B.  Black- 
well,  read  as  follows :  "In  view  of  the  announced  determination 
of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  to  withdraw  from  the  presidency  of 

this  association,  we  lender  her  our  heartfelt  expression  of  appre- 
ciation and  regard.  We  congratulate  her  upon  her  eightieth 
birthday,  and  trust  that  she  will  add  to  her  past  illustrious  serv- 
ices her  aid  and  support  to  the  yoimger  workers  for  woman's 
enfranchisement.  We  shall  continue  to  look  to  her  for  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  years  to  come.  May  the  new  centtiry  witness 
the  fruition  of  our  labors." 

This  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote.  Observing 
that  many  of  the  delegates  were  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  their 
feelings.  Miss  Anthony  arose  and  in  clear,  even  tones,  with  a 
touch  of  quaint  humor,  said : 

I  wish  you  could  realize  with  what  joy  and  relief  I  retire  from 
the  presidency.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you  while  I  am  still  alive-^ 
and  I  am  good  yet  for  another  decade—don't  be  afraid.  As  long 
as  my  name  stands  at  the  head.  I  am  Yankee  enoucrh  to  feel  that  I 
must  watch  every  potato  which  goes  into  the  dinner-pot  and  '^nper- 
vise  every  detail  of  the  work.  For  the  four  years  since  I  fixed  my 
date  to  retire.  T  have  constantly  been  saying  to  myself,  "Let  go.  let 
go,  let  gol"    I  am  now  going  to  let  go  of  the  machinery  but  n<^ 

of  the  spintoal  part.  I  expect  to  do  more  work  for  woman  saf* 
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fngt  in  the  next  decade  than  ever  before.  I  have  not  been  for 
nearly  fifty  years  in  this  movement  without  gaining  a  certain  "noto- 

rietv."  at  least,  and  this  enables  me  to  ^et  a  hearing"  before  the  an- 
nual coTivention^;  of  many  ^vezt  national  bodies,  and  to  urge  on  them 
the  passa«:j^e  of  resolutions  askin^r  Congress  to  submit  to  the  State 
Legislatures  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
forbidding  disfranchisement  on  account  of  sex.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  work  to  which  I  mean  to  devote  myself  henceforward.  Then 
you  all  know  about  the  bi&f  fund  which  I  am  going  to  raise  so  that 
you  young  workers  may  nave  an  assured  Income  and  not  have  to 
spend  the  most  of  your  time  begging  money,  as  I  have  had  to  do. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers.  Mrs. 
Lillie  Deverenx  Blake  (N.  Y.).  who  was  a  candidate  lor  presi- 
dent, asked  permission  to  make  a  personal  explanation  and  said : 
**1  have  received  from  many  parts  of  the  United  States  expres- 
sions of  r^ard  and  esteem  that  have  deeply  touched  me.  But  in 
the  interests  of  harmony  I  desire  to  withdraw  my  name  from  any 
consideration  you  may  have  wished  to  give  me."  Of  the  278 
votes  cast  for  president  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  (N.  Y.)  re- 
ceived 254:  eleven  of  the  remaining  twenty-tour  ^\c^e  cast  for 
Miss  Anthony  and  ten  for  Mrs.  Blake.  The  other  members  of 
the  old  board  were  re-elected  almost  unanimously.'*' 

The  Washington  Post  said:  "There  was  a  touching  scene 
when  the  vote  for  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  was  announced.  First 
there  was  an  outburst  of  applause,  and  then  as  though  all  at  once 
every  one  realized  that  she  was  witnessing  the  passing  of  Susan 

*  From  the  founding  of  the  National  Aaaociation  in  1869  the  presidency  was  usually 
held  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  while  Miss  Susan  B.  Antbony  was  cither  vice- 
praident.  corresponding  secretary  or  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  although  she 
sometimes  filled  thr  p'e^v'nitial  chair.  Mrs.  Stanton  continued  as  president  until  !Rq2, 
when  <>he  resigned  at  ibe  age  of  seventy-six.  Miss  Antbony  was  elected  that  year  and 
lidd  the  oflioc  until  1900.  when  ehe  resigned  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery  scnicd  as  corresponding  secretary  for  twenty-one  yrnr':  from 
1880  to  1901.  Her  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted  and  a  gift  of  |i,ooo  was  pre- 
Mtttcd  to  her,  the  eontribntioii  of  friends  in  all  parte  of  the  eotmtry. 

The  otlier  officers  since  18^4  ^nve  been  as  follows:  \'ice  presidents-at-large.  Miss  An- 
thony, Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Phoebe  W.  Couzins,  Abigail  Scott 
Duniway  and,  from  1892.  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw;  treaanreni,  Jane  H.  SpofFord 
from  1880  to  i8qj,  and  since  then  Harriet  Taylor  Upton;  recording  secretaries,  Ellen 
H.  Sheldon,  Julia  T  Foitor,  Pearl  .^dams,  Julia  A.  Wilbtjr,  Caroline  A.  Sherman,  Sara 
Winthrop  Smith,  Hannah  B.  Sperry  and,  since  1S90,  Alice  Stone  Black  well;  auditors, 
Ruth  C.  Deniaon,  JnHa  A.  Wilbvr,  Eiiia  T.  Ward.  Ellen  IL  0^>>ntt»f .  the  Rev.  Frederick 
A.  TTtnckley.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulkr,  Wripht  Scwall, 

Ellen  Battelle  Dictrick,  Josephine  K.  Henry,  11.  Augusta  Howard.  Annie  L.  Diggs.  Sarah 
3.  Cooper,  Laura  Clay,  Catharine  Waagh  McCnlloeh.  Mra.  Bewail  waa  diairman  of  the 
executive  committee  from  1882  until  she  resigned  in  1890  and  Lucy  Stone  was  elected; 
in  iSqj  she  hcRRed  to  he  relieved  as  she  was  seventy*fotu-  years  old.  The  oommittee  waa 
then  abolished,  its  duties  being  transferred  to  the  boaineaa  committee. 
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B.  Anthony,  their  beloved  president,  the  deepest  silence  prevailed 
for  several  seconds.  Lifelon^^  menil)ers  of  the  association,  who 
had  toiled  and  struggled  by  the  side  of  Miss  Anthoii} ,  conld  not 
restrain  their  emotions  and  wept  in  spite  of  their  efforts  at  con- 
trol"  The  Washington  Star  thus  described  the  occasion : 

Mrs.  Blake  not  being  in  the  hall,  Miss  Anthony  was  made  a 
committee  of  one  to  present  Mrs.  Catt  to  the  convention.  The 
women  went  wild  as*  erect  and  alert,  she  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
platfonn,  holding  the  hand  of  her  young  co-worker,  of  whom  she 
is  extremely  fond  and  of  whom  she  expects  great  things.  Miss 
Anthony's  oves  were  tear-dimmed,  and  her  tones  were  uneven,  as 
she  presented  to  the  convention  its  choice  of  a  lerulcr  in  words 
freig"hted  with  love  and  tender  solicitude,  rich  with  rcmmisccnces  of 
the  past,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the  new  president  and 
her  work. 

"Suffrage  is  no  longer  a  theory,  but  an  actual  condition,"  she  said, 
"and  new  occasions  bring  new  duties.  These  new  duties,  these 
changed  conditions,  demand  stronger  hands,  younger  heads  and 
fresher  hearts.   In  Mrs.  Catt  you  £ive  my  ideal  leader.   I  present 

to  you  mv  successor." 

By  this  time  half  the  women  were  using  their  handkerchiefs  on 
their  eyes  and  the  other  half  were  waving  them  in  the  air. 

The  object  of  all  this  praise  stood  with  downcast  eyes  and  evi- 
dently was  deeply  moved.   At  length  she  said  in  response : 

Good  friends,  I  should  hardlv  be  human  if  I  did  not  feel  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  for  the  conhdcnce  you  have  shown  me;  but  I 
feel  the  honor  of  the  position  much  less  than  its  responsibility.  I 
never  was  an  aspirant  for  it.  I  consented  onlv  six  weeks  ago  to 
stand.  I  was  not  willing  to  be  the  next  president  after  Miss  An- 
thony. I  have  known  that  there  was  a  general  loyalty  to  her  which 
could  not  be  given  to  any  younger  worker.  Since  Miss  Anthony 
announced  her  intention  to  retire,  there  have  been  editorials  in 
many  leading  papers  expressing  approval  of  her — ^bnt  not  of  the 
cause.  She  has  been  much  larger  than  our  association.  The  pa- 
pers have  spoken  of  the  new  president  as  Miss  Anthony's  suc- 
cessor.  Miss  Anthony  never  will  have  a  successor. 

A  president  chosen  from  the  younger  generation  is  on  a  level 
with  the  association,  and  it  might  suffer  in  consequence  of  Miss 
Anthony's  retirement  if  we  did  not  still  have  her  to  counsel  and 
advise  us.  T  pledge  you  whatever  ability  Cod  has  given  me,  but  I 
can  not  do  this  work  alone.  The  cause  has  got  he\'ond  where  one 
woman  can  do  the  whole.  I  shall  not  be  its  leader  as  Miss  Anthony 
has  been ;  I  shall  be  only  an  officer  of  this  association.  I  will  do 
all  I  can,  but  I  can  not  do  it  without  the  co-operation  of  each  of  you. 
The  responsibility  much  overbalances  the  honor,  and  I  hope  you 
will  all  help  me  bear  the  burden. 
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It  was  voted  on  motion  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery  to  make 
Miss  Anthony  honorary  president,  which  was  done  with  applause 

and  she  observed  informally :    "You  ha\  e  moved  me  up  higher. 
I  always  did  stand  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  my  name  al- 
ways was  after  hers,  and  T  am  gflad  to  l>e  there  agdui«" 
The  press  notices  said  of  the  new  o&cer : 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  newly-elected  president  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association,  is  a  young  and  handsome  woman 
whh  a  charming  personality,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
logical  speakers  upon  the  public  platform.  For  the  past  five  years 
she  has  been  lecturer  and  organizer  for  the  association,  where  she 
has  shown  rare  executive  ability  and  earnestness  of  purpose. 

She  has  traveled  from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south  many 
times,  lectured  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  Union  and  has  been  as- 
sociated with  every  important  victory  that  equal  suffrage  has  won  of 
late  years.  She  was  in  G>lorado  during  the  amendmoit  campaign, 
and  the  women  attrifnite  their  success  to  her  more  than  to  any  other 
person  from  outside  the  State.  She  was  in  Idaho,  where  all  four 
politicnl  parties  put  suffrag^e  planks  into  their  platforms  and  the 
amendment  carried.  She  went  before  the  Louisiana  constitutional 
convention,  by  the  earnest  invitation  of  New  Orleans  women,  and 
it  gave  tax-paying  women  the  right  to  vote  upon  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  tax-payers. 

It  had  been  known  for  several  years  that  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt 
was  Miss  Anthony's  choice  as  her  successor;  she  was  considered 
the  best-equipped  woman  in  the  association  for  the  position,  and 

the  vote  of  the  delegates  showed  how  nearly  unanimous  was  her 
election.  The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  had  been  vice-president-at-large,  could  have  had  Miss  An- 
thony's sanction  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention  if  she 
would  have  consented  to  accept  the  office. 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  opened  the  next  day's  meeting  by  sajring: 

A  surprise  was  promised  as  part  of  this  afternoon's  program  and  a 
pleasant  duty  now  falls  to  me.  It  is  to  present  Miss  Anthony  with 
the  spirit  of  a  gift,  for  the  gift  itself  is  not  here.  Suffrage  people 
from  all  over  die  world  go  to  see  Miss  Anthony  at  her  home  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  consequently  the  carpets  of  the  parlor  and 
sittinq:-room  are  p^ettin^  a  little  worn.  When  she  goes  home  she 
will  find  two  beautiful  Smyrna  rup^s  fittinc:  the  floors  of  those  two 
rooms — the  ^*ft  of  her  suffrage  friends.  I  am  also  commissioned 
to  present  her  with  an  album.  Some  of  our  naup^hty  officers  have 
been  making  fun  of  it  and  saying  that  albums  are  all  out  of  date: 
but  this  one  contains  the  photographs  of  all  the  presidents  of  the 
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State  Suffrage  Associations,  and  the  chairmen  of  standing  com- 
mittees. No  collection  of  "antis"  could  be  found  that  woiud  pre~ 
sent  in  their  faces  as  much  intelligence  and  strength  of  character. 

Miss  Anthony  expressed  her  thanks,  and  said :  "These  girls 
have  disproved  the  old  saying  that  a  secret  can  not  be  kept  by 
a  woman,  for  I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  a  rug  or  a  picture." 

From  the  Utah  Silk  Commission  composed  of  women  came  a 
handsome  black  brocaded  dress  pattern,  the  work  of  women,  from 
the  tending  of  the  cocoons  to  the  weaving  of  the  silk.  A  beau- 
tiful solid  silver  vase  was  presented  from  "the  free  women  of 
Idaho."  There  was  also  from  this  State  an  album  of  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  pen  drawings,  water  colors  and  pressed  flowers, 
with  a  sentiment  on  each  page,  the  contributions  of  as  many  indi- 
viduals. California  sent  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  From 
every  State  came  gifts  of 'money,  silver-plate,  fine  china,  sofa 
cushions,  books,  pictures,  exquisite  jewelry,  lace,  chatelaine  bags 
and  every  token  which  loving  hearts  could  devise.  To  each  Miss 
Anthony  responded  with  a  terse  sentence  or  two,  half  tender,  half 
humorous;  the  audience  entered  iully  into  the  spirit  of  it  all.  atid 
the  convention  was  like  a  big  family  enjoying  the  birthday  of 
one  of  its  members. 

Of  the  last  session  on  February  14,  the  Washington  Post  said : 

A  vast  audience  consisting  of  both  men  and  women  witnessed 
at  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  last  evening,  the  passing  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  as  president  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association.  It  was 
the  final  evening  session  of  the  Thirty-second  annual  convention, 
which,  Miss  Anthony  announced  at  its  close,  had  been  the  most 
successful  from  every  point  of  view  of  any  ever  held. 

Lone;'  before  the  opening  hour  arrived  the  church  was  completely 
filled,  and  people  >t(>ni  eitrht  and  ten  deep  in  the  aisles,  sat  around 
the  edge  of  the  spcakerb  plaUorm  and  filled  the  approaches  to  the 
church.  Miss  Anthonv  and  many  of  the  other  speakers,  who  ar- 
rived at  eight  o'clock,  nad  great  <&fiiculty  in  reaching  the  platform. 

John  C.  Bell,  member  of  Congress  from  Colorado,  made  the 
opening  address  in  which  he  said :  "The  greatest  obstruction  to 
human  progress  is  human  prejudice.  As  long  as  men  are  con- 
trolled more  by  their  prejudices  than  by  their  reason,  they  will  be 
slaves  to  habit.  If  women  had  voted  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  it  would  now  be  as  difricult  to  deprive  them  of  this 
privilege  as  it  would  be  to  repeal  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  as  the 
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men  have  done  the  voting  from  the  banning,  the  force  of  habit 
18  successfully  battling  with  both  reason  and  justice."  He  re- 
futed the  chaurge  that  woman  suffrage  made  dissension  in  fami- 
lies,  saying:  "You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  extending  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  women  not  only  elevates  and  broadens  them 
but  the  men  as  well." 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Blatch  on  Woman  and  War  was  among 
the  most  notable  of  the  convention.  She  declared  that  one  of  the 
good  effects  of  war  was  that  "it  made  women  work."  The  Post 
said :  "Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  whose  present  home  is  m  England,  hud  the  blame 
of  all  the  British  reverses  in  the  Transvaal  at  the  door  of  what 
she  termed  *the  evils  of  an  idle  aristocracy/  In  a  most  dramatic 
manner  she  denounced  the  course  of  the  British  Empire.  After 
siumning  up  the  war  situation  she  said:  *The  English  armies 
now  on  the  battle-fields  in  the  Transvaal  have  at  their  heads  as 
officers  sons  of  this  idle  aristocracy,  who  through  their  incompe- 
tency are  not  fit  to  be  leaders.  They  are  beneath  contempt,  but 
to  the  English  soldier  all  honor  is  due.   He  is  all  right.* " 

The  speech  of  the  pioneer  Quaker  suffragist,  Mrs.  Caroline 
liallowell  Miller  (Md.),  delighted  the  audience,  and  her  com- 
parison of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  "both  hav- 
ing devoted  their  lives  to  freedom,"  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Then  occurred  one  of  the  pleasant  diversions  so  characteristic  of 
these  suffrage  conventions.  During  the  interval  while  the  col* 
lection  was  being  taken,  Mrs.  Helen  Mosher  James,  niece  of  Miss 
Anthony,  stepping  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  said :  **This  is 
the  Rev.  Anna  Shaw*s  birthday.  Her  friends  wish  to  present 
her  with  an  easy  chair  to  await  her  when  she  comes  back  wearied 
from  going  up  and  down  tlic  l:Lnd.  satchel  in  hand,  on  her  many 
lecture  tours.  Here  are  fifty- three  gold  dollars,  one  for  each  year 
of  her  life,  and  we  wish  her  to  buy  such  a  chair  as  suits'  her  best'* 

In  response  the  little  minister  said  in  part:  **l  am  not  like 
Miss  Anthony,  so  used  to  having  gifts  poured  in  upon  me  that  I 
know  just  what  to  sayT  I  shall  buy  the  chair  when  I  have  been 
told  what  is  the  correct  thing  to  buy  by  another  niece  of  Miss  An- 
thony's, who  for  twelve  years  has  made  a  home  for  me.    If  you 
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want  to  see  a  pretty  little  spot,  come  to  our  home^  and  every  one 
of  you  shall  sit  in  our  chair."* 

Then  Miss  Anthony,  dasping  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Giapman  Catt, 
led  her  forward  and  introduced  her  to  the  audience  as  "president 

of  the  National- American  Woman  Suffrage  Association."  The 
Woman's  Journal  thus  described  the  occasion : 

She  was  received  with  immense  applause,  the  jg^t  audience 
rising  and  waving  handkerchiefs.  She  spoke  on  The  Three  I*s, 
showing  how  every  effort  of  women  for  improvement  was  called, 

first,  indelicate,  then  immodest,  and  finally  impracticnble,  but  how 
all  the  old  objections  had  been  proved  to  be,  in  phrase,  "in- 
competent, irrelevant  and  immaterial." 

The  woman's  rights  agitation  began  in  the  early  days  of  the  re- 
public, and  a  mml  warfare  along  that  line  has  heen  waged  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Each  step  has  been  fiercely  contested. 
The  advocates  of  every  claim  have  been  lovers  of  justice  ahd  the 
opponents  have  been  adherents  of  conservatism.  The  warfare  has 
been  wap-ed  in  three  distinct  battles,  the  weapon  nf  the  opponents 
always  bemg-  ridicnle.  that  of  the  (U  fcixU  rs,  appeals  to  reason. 

In  the  early  days,  when  colleges  and  public  schools  were  closed 
to  women  and  the  education  of  girls  was  confined  to  the  three  R's, 
an  agitation  was  begun  to  permit  them  to  take  more  advanced 
studies.  Society  received  it  with  the  cry  ''indelicate/'  At  that  time 
delicacy  was  the  choicest  charm  of  woman  and  indelicacy  was  a 
crushing  criticism.    But  the  battle  was  won. 

The  second  great  battle  occurred  between  1850  and  i860.  Upon 
every  hand  incorrigible  woman,  with  a  big  W,  arost  to  irritate  and 
torment  the  conservatives  of  the  world.  She  appeared  in  the  pul- 
pit, on  the  platform,  in  conventions,  in  new  occupations  and  in 
innumerable  untried  fields.  Everywhere  the  finger  of  scorn  was 
pointed  at  her,  and  the  world  with  merciless  derision  pronounced 
her  immodest.    But  that  battle  was  won. 

We  are  now  in  the  heat  of  the  greatest  of  all  battles.  Woman 
asks  for  the  suffrage.  The  world  answers,  "impractical."  We 
are  told  that  this  movement  is  quite  different  from  all  others  be- 
cause there  is  an  organized  opposition  of  women  themselves  against 
it,  but  the  ''remonstrant"  is  not  new.  This  century  has  witnessed 
ten  generations  of  remonstrants.  In  1800  the  remonstrant  was 
horrified  at  the  study  of  geography.  In  1810  she  accepted  geog- 
raphy but  protested  ncrainst  physiology.  In  1820  she  accepted  phys- 
iology but  protested  against  geometry.  In  1830  she  accepted  geom- 
etry hut  protested  against  the  college  education.  In  1840  she  ac- 
cepted the  college  but  remonstrated  against  the  property  laws  for 
married  women.  In  1850  she  accepted  the  property  laws  hut  re- 
monstrated against  public  speaking.  In  i860  she  protested  against 

*  Miss  Shiiw  referred  to  Miw  Locgr  £•  Antli0ii7»  wlio  for  tvehre  yeaif  had  been  ber 

secretary  and  coinpuiion. 
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the  freedom  of  organization.    In  1870  she  remonstrated  against  the 

professions  for  women  Tn  1880  she  protested  against  school  suf- 
h'di^e.  In  1890  she  protected  against  women  in  office.  In  1900  she 
accepts  everything  that  every  former  generation  of  remonstrants 
has  protested  against  and,  availing  herself  of  the  privilege  of  free 
public  speedi  secured  by  this  women's  rights  movement,  pleads  pub- 
licly that  she  may  be  saved  from  the  burden  of  voting. 

The  remonstrant  of  1800  said  "indelicate,"  of  1850  "immodest," 
of  1900  "impractical."  That  the  forces  of  conservatism  will  sur- 
render as  unconditionaiiy  to  the  forces  of  justice  in  the  ^^reat  battle 
of  the  impractical  as  they  did  in  the  battle  of  the  indelicate  and  of 
the  immodest  is  as  inevitable  as  that  the  suii  will  rise  tomorraw. 

At  the  close  of  her  fine  address,  of  which  this  is  the  barest  syn- 
opsis, Miss  Anthony  came  forward  and  asked  triumphantly,  ''Do 
you  think  the  three  hundred  delates  made  a  mistake  in  choos- 
ing that  woman  for  president?"— a  question  which  brought  out 
renewed  applause.  She  then  introduced  to  the  audience  the  other 
oilicers,  all  of  whom  except  Mrs.  McCulloch  had  served  in  their 
present  capacity  from  eight  to  ten  years,  Mrs.  Avery  having  been 
corresponding  secretary  twenty  years.  They  were  enthusiasp 
tically  greeted.  Afterwards  she  presented  Miss  Clara  Barton, 
the  president  of  the  Red  Cross  Association,  an  earnest  advocate 
of  suffrage,  and  as  the  cheers  for  her  rang  out,  Miss  Anthony  ob- 
served, *Toli tically  her  opinion  is  worth  no  more  than  an  idiot's." 

Miss  Anthony  came  forward  at  the  close  of  the  program  and, 
the  audience  realizing  that  she  was  about  to  say  good-bye,  there 
was  the  most  profound  stillness,  with  every  eye  and  ear 
strained  to  the  utmost  tension.  A  woman  who  loved  the  theatri- 
cal and  posed  for  effect  would  have  taken  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  create  a  dramatic  scene  and  make  her  exit  in  the 
midst  of  tears  and  lamentations,  but  nothing  could  be  further 
from  Miss  Anthony's  nature.  Her  voice  rang  out  as  strong  and 
true  as  if  making  an  old-time  speech  on  the  rigiiis  of  women, 
with  only  one  little  break  in  it,  and  she  covered  this  up  by  say- 
ing quickly,  ''Not  one  of  our  national  officers  ever  has  had  a 
dollar  of  salary.   I  retire  on  full  pay !" 

The  Washington  Post  said  of  this  occasion : 

The  convention  closed  its  labors  with  the  farewell  address  of 
Miss  Anthony.  The  retiring  president  paid  a  magnificent  tribute 
to  the  faithful  women  whose  aid  and  loyal  companionship  she  had 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  Emphatically  she  declared  that  she 
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was  not  g^oing-  to  give  up  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  that  for  which  she 
had  struggled  so  long,  and  concluded :  "I  am  gprateful  to  this 
association ;  I  am  grateful  to  you  all,  and  to  the  world,  for  the 
great  kindness  which  has  been  mine.  To-morrow  i  wiil  have  tin- 
ished  fourscore  years.  I  have  lived  to  rise  from  the  most  despised 
and  hated  woman  in  all  the  world  of  fifty  years  ago,  until  now  it 
seems  as  if  I  am  loved  by  you  all.  If  this  is  true,  then  I  am  indeed 
satisfied." 

Miss  Anthony  lost  control  of  her  voice  for  a  moment.  She  soon 
regained  her  composure,  however,  and,  calling  the  officers  of  the 
assoi'lation  to  her  side,  she  told  of  what  each  individual  had  done 
for  the  organization.  It  was  a  pretty  picture.  The  audience  caught 
the  spirit  of  determination  from  Miss  Anthony  and  a  thunderous 
applause  and  waving^  of  handkerchiefs  followed. 

The  great  crowd  sang  the  doxology  and  even  then  seemed  un- 
willing to  disperse,  htmdreds  of  people  staying  for  a  hand- 
shake and  a  few  personal  words  with  the  officers  and  delegates. 

The  day  following  the  close  of  the  conventioii  was  the  eightielh 
anniversary  of  Miss  Anthony's  birth,  and  many  suffrage  adiro* 
Gates  from  different  parts  of  the  country  had  come  to  the  national 
capital  to  assist  in  celebrating  it.  The  fulluwing  program  was 
handsomely  prepared  for  distribution  and  was  carried  out,  except 
that  Mrs.  Bimey  and  Dr.  Smith  were  unavoidably  absent 

CELEin^kTBON  OF  THE  ElGBTIBTH  BiSTBDAY 

OF 

SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY, 

AT  THB 

LAFAYerrB  Qfsra  House,  Washington^  D.  C,  Feb'y  15,  1900. 

Song  John  W.  Hutchinson 

Greetings  from 

National  Congress  of  Mothers, 

Mrs.  Theodore  Weld  Bimey,  President 
National  Council  of  Women, 

Fannie  Humphreys  Gaffney»  President 
International  Council  of  Women, 

May  Wright  Sewall,  President 

Greetings  from  the  Professions: 

Ministry  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hnltin 

Law  Diana  Hirschltr 

Medicine  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith 

Violin  Solo — Hungarian  Rhapsodic  {Hansen)  .Joseph  H.  Douglass 
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Greetings  from 

Business  Women  Lillian  M.  Hollister 

Colored  Women  Coralie  Franklin  Cook 

District  Equal  Suffrage  Association. Ellen  Poweil  Thorapsoa 
Greetings  from  the  Enfranchised  States : 

Wyoming  Helen  M.  Warren 

Colorado  Virginia  Morrison  Shafroth 

Utah  Emily  S.  Richards 

Idaho  Mell  C.  W oods 

** Loire's  Rosary"  (poem)  Lydia  Avery  Coonley-Ward 

(^reetint^  from  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.     .Harriot  Stanton  Blatch 
GreeUiig  from  the  National  American  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw 

Response  Susan  B.  Anthony 


To  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

The  gibe  and  ridicule  and  social  frown. 

That  through  long  years  her  faithful  life  assailed. 
Are  dead  and  vanished ;  as  a  queen  now  hailed, 

Upon  her  reverend  brow  rests  Honor's  crown, 

A  ^th  that  faced  all  adverse  fortune  down, 
A  courage  that  in  trial  never  failed, 
A  scorn  of  self  that  trrievous  wTipfht  entailed. 

Have  blossomed  into  laurels  of  renown. 

As,  after  days  of  bitter  storm  and  blast, 

The  chilling  wind  becomes  a  breeze  of  balm, 

Billows  subside,  and  sea-tossed  vessds  cast 
Their  anchors  in  the  restful  harbor  calm, 

So  this  brave  life  has  gained  its  haven  blest. 

Bathed  in  the  sunset  glories  of  the  west. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garkisok. 

Birthday  Celebraticm  Committee: 

Carrik  Chapman  Catt,  Chairman,  New  York- 
Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Pennsylvania. 
Harriet  Taylor  Upton^  Ohio. 
Emily  M.  Gross,  Illinois. 
Frances  P.  Burrows,  Michigan. 
Helen  M.  Warren,  Wyoming-. 
Lucy  E.  Anthony,  Pennsylvania. 
Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Encrland. 
May  Wright  Skvvall,  Indiana. 
Mary  B.  Clav,  Kentucky. 
Rachel  Foster  Avery,  Pennsylvania. 

Every  large  newspaper  in  the  countiy  had  a  description  of 
what  might  be  properly  considered  an  event  of  national  interest 
The  Washington  Post  said :   "The  program,  though  a  long  one^ 
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was  replete  throughout  with  stirring  tributes  to  Miss  Anthony's 
great  career.  Eloquent  women  who  ascribed  the  opportunities 
which  they  had  been  allowed  to  enjoy  to  the  tremendous  effort  to 
which  their  beloved  leader  had  devoted  her  whole  life,  stood  b^ 
fore  the  audience  and  voiced  their  sentiments.  Tears  and  afH 
plause  mingled  swiftly  as  tlie  voices  of  the  speakers  rang  through 
the  theater,  recounting  the  hardships,  the  strns^J^^les.  and  at  last 
the  crowning  acliievements  of  the  woman  whose  eightieth  birth- 
day was  being  celebrated." 

The  Woman's  Tribune  thus  began  its  report: 

There  never  has  been  before  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
can  never  be  ag^ain,  a  personal  celebration  having  the  significant 
relation  to  the  woman  suffrage  movement  which  marked  that  of 
Miss  Anthony's  eightieth  birthday.  When  Mrs.  Stanton's  eight- 
ieth birthday  was  celebrated  five  years  a^o  she  had  already  retired 
from  the  active  leadership  of  the  organization;  the  program  was 
in  charge  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  and  was  largdy  in 
]Lhe  nature  of  a  jubilee  for  the  whole  woman  movement,  although 
rallying  around  Mrs.  Stantnn  r\s  a  center.  Lucretia  Mott's  eightieth 
birthday  came  before  the  movement  had  gained  the  impetus  neces- 
sary for  such  a  celebration.  Lucy  Stone  passed  on  in  1893  before 
reaching  this  ripe  age,  and  now  there  is  no  one  left  in  the  lead  who 
represents  the  earliest  stage  of  the  work  but  Miss  Anthony. 

It  was  the  fairest  and  sunniest  day  of  all  the  good  convention 
weather,  and  Lafayette  Opera  House  was  full  to  the  remotest  part 
of  its  fourth  gallery  with  invited  guests  when  Mrs.  Oiapman  Catt 
opened  t!ic  program  at  3  nVlock.  On  the  stage  were  the  Birthday 
Committee,  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  l^een  thirty  years 
or  more  in  the  work,  relatives  of  Miss  Anthony  and  the  national 
officers.  Miss  Anthony's  entrance  while  the  Ladies'  Mandolin 
Oub  were  playing  was  greeted  with  lon^-conttnued  applause. 

John  W,  Hutchinson  was  first  introduced.  After  stating  that 
he  had  known  Miss  Antfiony  for  fifty-five  years,  had  attended  in 
Ohio  in  1850  the  second  suffrage  convention  ever  held,  and  had  al- 
ways sympathized  with  the  cause,  he  sang  with  a  clear»  far-reaching 
voice  a  sone^  composed  bv  himself. 

The  presiding  officer  stated  that  the  gains  of  the  last  half-century 
in  all  lines  relating  to  women  were  largely  due  to  the  guest  of  the 
occasion  and  her  fellow-workers,  and  said :  ^'When  Miss  Anthony 
began  her  labors  there  were  practically  no  organizations  of  women ; 
now  they  are  numbered  by  thousands.  The  crown  of  the  wliole 
is  the  union  of  all  organizations,  the  National  Council  of  Women. 
Its  president  will  now  address  us." 

Mrs.  Gaffney  said  in  her  tribute : 

....  The  Christian  world  reckoned  by  centuries  is  just 
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comtniT  of  age.  Therefore  woawn  are  banning  to  put  away 
childish  thines  and  to  realize  the  greatness  of  womanhood.  They 
have  had  to  let  ideals  wait.  They  submitted  to  conditions  because 
they  were  afraid  that  if  they  did  not  man  would  take  to  the  woods 
and  become  attain  a  wild  barbarian.  They  were  flattered  by  the 
fact  that  men  liked  them  as  they  were,  and  they  failed  to  realize 
that  their  power  to  civilize  was  God-given. 

They  needed  a  leader  to  raUy  them,  to  give  them  the  courage  of 
their  convictions ;  and  such  a  leader  Miss  Anthony  has  been.  She 
spoke  to  the  world  in  tones  which  rang  out  so  clear  and  true  that 
they  will  echo  down  the  centuries.  Some  who  had  been  protected 
and  petted  were  slow  to  rally ;  others  who  had  broader  views  ac- 
cepted sooner  the  doctrine  of  rights — ^not  privileges — of  ric^hts  for  all 
women.  Miss  Anthony  taught  us  the  sisterhood  of  woman,  and 
that  the  privileges  of  one  dass  could  not  offset  the  wrongs  of  an^ 
odier.  .... 

Mrs*  Sewall,  president  of  the  International  Council  of  Women, 
composed  of  the  Councils  of  thirteen  nations,  and  the  largest  or- 
ganization of  women  in  the  world,  said  in  part : 

It  is  proper  that  the  International  Council  should  remember  to- 
day "to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  organization  which  it  may  not  regard  as  other  than 
its  direct  progenitor.  There  are  certain  incidents,  simple  in  them- 
selves, in  which  probably  the  actors  are  always  at  the  time  quite 
unconscious  of  their  perennial  significance,  and  yet  which  become 
landmarks  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit.  Such  are  Ther- 
mopyliE  and  Marathon  and  Bunker  Hill  Such  was  that  first  con- 
vention at  Seneca  Falls  Tlie  light  from  that  meeting, 

springing  from  a  vital  source,  has  vitalized  every  point  it  has 
touched.  Other  tordhes  lit  by  that  have  become  beacon  lights,  and 
every  one  has  stood  for  the  illumination  of  women  

In  the  name  and  in  the  blended  tongues  of  the  women  of  the 
different  nationalities  v;ho  belong  to  the  International  Council,  I 
salute  and  congratulate  you.  ....  I  beg  the  proud  honor  of 
placing  your  name,  Miss  Anthony,  amoncf  the  list  of  Patrons  of  the 
Council  as  a  birthday  gift,  where  it  shall  one  day  be  pronounced  in 
every  language  

The  Rev.  Ida  C.  Huttin  brought  the  gratitude  of  the  minis- 
ters, saying: 

....  Women  have  failed  to  see  that  the  work  of  every 
woman  has  touched  that  of  every  other.  The  woman  who  works 
with  Uie  hand  helps  her  who  works  with  the  brain.  To-day  we 
know  there  could  be  no  choice  of  work  until  there  was  freedom  of 
choice  to  work.  O,  beloved  leader,  we  of  the  ministry,  as  they  of 
all  ministries  of  service,  hrinc^  onr  (yreetinir^  and  benediction.  I 
hear  the  yokes  which  shall  tell  of  the  new  gospel  and  among  them 
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are  the  glad  tones  of  women  and  the  intonations  of  this  one  who 

spake  in  tears,  who  dared  to  speak  before  other  tongues  were 

loosed.  Years  will  never  silence  that  voice.  Woman  in  "her  high- 
est moods  will  catch  the  cadence  of  its  melody  and  in  the  future 
there  sliall  be  that  which  will  work  back  and  forth  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  world  because  you  have  lived  and  ever  shall  live.  .  .  , 

Miss  Hirschier  thus  closed  the  tribute  of  her  profession:  **In 
fhe  generations  to  come  when  courts  of  law  shall  have  become 
courts  of  justice,  women  lawyers  will  think  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 

as  one  who  paved  the  way  and  made  this  possible." 

Mrs.  Hollister  said  in  part:  "Miss  Anthony  has  opened  the 
portals  of  activities;  has  dignified  labor;  has  made  it  possible  for 
women  to  manage  their  own  affairs — four  millions  to-day  earn- 
ing independent  incomes.  Women  have  given  their  lives  for 
philanthropies  and  reforms,  hut  the  one  we  honor  to-day  gave 
hers  for  woman.  Olive  Schrdner  tells  of  an  artist  who  painted 
a  wonderful  picture  and  none  could  learn  what  pigments  he  used. 
When  he  died  a  wound  was  found  over  his  heart ;  he  had  painted 
his  masterpiece  with  his  own  blood.  Such  women  as  Miss  An- 
thony are  painting-  their  masterpieces  with  their  life's  blood." 

Mrs.  Cook,  with  a  dignity  and  simplicity  which  won  the  audi- 
ence, said: 

.  .  ,  .  It  is  fitting  on  this  occasion,  when  the  hearts  of  wom- 
en the  world  over  are  turned  to  this  day  and  hour,  that  the  colored 
women  of  the  United  States  should  join  in  the  expressions  of  love 
and  praise  offered  to  Miss  Anthony  upon  her  eightieth  birthday. 

.  .  .  .  She  is  to  us  not  only  the  high  priestess  of  woman's 
cause,  but  the  courag-cous  defender  of  rights  wherever  assailed. 

We  hold  in  liii^li  esteem  lier  strong"  and  noble  womanhood^  for  in 
her  untiring-  zeal,  her  uncompromising  stand  for  justice  to  women, 
her  unfailing  friendship  fur  all  good  work,  she  herself  is  a  stronger 
and  better  argument  m  favor  of  woman's  rights  than  the  most 
gifted  orator  could  put  into  words.  When  she  first  championed 
woman's  cause,  humiliation  followed  her  footsteps  and  injustice 
barred  the  door  of  her  progress  among"  even  the  most  favored 
classes  of  society;  while  among  less  enli,ghtened  and  cn'=ln\-<'d 
classes  the  wrongs  which  woman  suffered  were  too  terrible  to  men- 
tion. Carlyle  has  said,  "Beware  when  the  great  God  lets  loose  a 
thinker  upon  this  earth."  When  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  bom»  a 
thinker  was  ''let  loose."  Her  voice  and  her  pen  nave  lighted  a 
torch  whose  sacred  fire,  like  that  of  some  old  Roman  temples,  dies 
not,  but  whose  penetrating  ray  shall  brighten  the  path  of  women 
down  the  long  line  of  ages  yet  to  come.  Onr  children  and  our 
children's  children  will  be  taught  to  honor  her  memory,  ior  they 
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shall  be  told  that  she  has  been  always  in  the  vanguard  of  the  im- 
mortal few  who  have  stood  for  the  great  principles  of  human  rig^hts. 
Grander  than  any  achievement  that  has  crowned  the  work  of  woman 
in  this  woman's  century  has  been  that  which  has  led  her  away  from 
the  naiTow  valley  of  custom  and  prejudice  up  to  the  lofty  height 
where  she  can  accept  the  Divine  teaching  that  "God  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 

Not  until  the  sufTra.cfe  movement  had  awakened  woman  to  her 
responsibility  and  power,  did  she  come  to  appreciate  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  Christ's  pity  for  Magdalene  as  well  as  of  His  love  for  Mar>' ; 
not  till  then  was  the  work  of  Pundita  Ramabai  in  far  away  India 
as  sacred  as  that  of  Frances  Willard  at  home  in  America;  not  till 
she  had  suffered  under  the  hurden  of  her  own  wrongs  and  abuses 
did  she  realize  the  all-important  truth  that  no  woman  and  no  dass 
of  women  can  be  degraded  and  all  womankind  not  suffer  thereby. 

And  so,  Miss  Anthony,  in  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  colored 
women  who  wait  and  hope  with  you  for  the  day  when  the  ballot 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intelliqfent  woman ;  and  also  in  be- 
half of  the  thousands  who  sit  in  darkness  and  whose  condition  we 
shall  expect  those  ballots  to  better,  whether  they  be  in  the  hands 
of  white  women  or  black»  I  offer  you  my  wannest  gratitude  and 
congratulations. 

Mrs.  Thompson  presented  $200  from  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bia,  with  the  following  affectionate  tribute : 

.  .  .  .  In  behalf  of  the  Suffragists  of  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, both  men  and  women,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  deputized  to 
present  to  you  a  gift  which  expresses  their  regard  and  love  for  you 
as  well  as  their  appreciation  of  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  you 
have  made  for  the  past  fifty  years  to  secure  justice  and  civil  and 
political  equality  for  women. 

The  pift  is  in  the  form  of  what  is  often  called  **the  sinews  of 
war" — money.  Not  coarse,  dead  cash,  such  as  passes  from  hand 
to  hand  in  everyday  transactions,  but  money  every  penny  of  which 
is  alive  with  sincere  thanks  and  earnest,  loving  wishes  for  happi- 
ness and  continued  success  in  all  your  endeavors  

We  do  not  hail  you,  love  you,  as  one  who  has  made  woman's 
life  easier,  strewn  it  with  more  rose  leaves  of  idleness,  shielded  it 
from  more  stress  and  storm,  but  as  one  w-ho  has  taken  t"he  jcpran'!er, 
truer  view,  that  by  equally  sharing  stress  and  stomi,  by  equal  effort 
and  work,  by  equality  in  rights,  priviloc:cs,  j  owcrs  and  opportuni- 
ties with  her  other  self — man — woman  will  evolve  and  will  reach 
her  loftiest,  loveliest  development  Not  as  an  apostle  of  ease, 
parasitism  and  shrinking  fear  do  we  regard  you»  but  as  the  apostle, 
the  iiu  arn  ition,  of  work,  of  high  courage  and  deathless  endeavor. 

We  wish  our  gift  were  myriad-fold  greater,  btit  it  would  never 
express  more  appreciation  of  what  you  stand  for  and  what  you 
are — a  Liberator  of  Woman. 
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Mrs.  Helen  M.  Warren,  wife  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
speaking  in  a  fine,  resonant  voice  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
legislative  hall,  read  the  poem  written  by  Miss  Phoebe  Gary  for 

the  celebration  of  Miss  Anthony's  fiftieth  birthday,  presented  her 
with  a  brooch,  a  little  American  flag^  made  of  gold  and  jewels, 
and  said:  "I  feel  lionmed  on  this,  your  eightieth  birthday,  to 
represent  the  State  of  Wyoming  which  has  espoused  your  cause 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  I  haVe  in  my  hand  a  flag,  which 
bears  on  its  field  forty-one  common  stars  and  four  diamonds,  rep- 
resenting the  four  progressive  or  suffrage  Statesr^Wyoming,  the 
banner  State;  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho.  The  back  of  the  flag 
bears  this  inscription:  *Miss  Anthony.  From  the  ladies  of 
Wyoming:,  who  love  and  revere  you.  Many  happy  returns  of 
the  day.  1820-1900/  We  hope  you  may  live  to  see  all  the  com- 
mon stars  turn  into  diamonds.  With  kindly  greetings  from 
Wyoming  I  present  you  this  expression  of  her  esteem." 

Mrs.  Shafroth,  wife  of  the  Representative  from  Colorado,  pre- 
sented a  gift  designed  and  made  by  the  women  of  her  State,  say- 
ing: "It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  bring  you  the  greeting 
from  the  sun-kissed  land  of  the  West,  where  the  flag  which  we 
all  love,  and  of  which  we  all  sing,  really  waves  over  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  l)rave.  Our  men  are  brave  and  gen- 
erous and  our  women  are  free.  You  and  your  noble  co-workers 
stormed  the  heights  of  ridicule  and  prejudice  to  win  this  freedom 
for  woman.  In  behalf  of  our  Non-Partisan  Eqtial  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, I  beg  you  to  accept  this  %ving  cup'  of  Colorado  silver." 

Mrs.  Emily  S.  Richards  brought  the  affectionate  greetings  of 
the  women  of  Utah,  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  referred  to  the  lov- 
ing testimonials  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Idaho  women.* 
Then  after  an  exquisite  violin  solo  by  Mr.  Douglass,  she  said; 
"The  liberties  of  the  citi2ens  of  the  future  will  be  still  more  an 
outgrowth  of  this  movement  than  those  of  the  present,''  and  to 
the  delighted  surprise  of  the  audience  the  following  scene  oc- 
curred, as  described  by  the  Post: 

The  most  beautiful  and  touching  part  of  the  program  \vzs  when 
eighty  little  children,  boys  and  girls,  passed  in  single  file  across  the 
stage,  each  bearing  a  rose.   Slowly  they  marched,  keeping  time  to 

*  The  roost  of  t!ie  uumeroui  glfte  vcfe  pfMMtod  dmfaif  4ia  OMVWtioa.  m  rdmtad 

curlier  in  the  chapter. 
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music,  and,  as  they  reached  the  spot  where  Miss  Anthony  sat,  each 
child  deposited  a  blossom  in  her  lap,  a  rose  for  every  year.  It  was 
a  surprise  so  complete,  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  that  for  a  few 
moments  she  could  do  nothing  more  than  grasp  the  hand  of  each 
child.  Then  she  began  kissing  the  little  people,  and  the  applause 
which  greeted  this  act  was  deateniiig.  The  roses  were  distributed 
among  the  pioneers  at  the  dose  of  the  exercises  by  her  requesL 

Mrs.  Coonley-Ward  of  Chicago  gave  an  eloquent  poem,  entitled 
Love's  Rosary,  which  closed  as  follows : 

Behold  our  Qneen!    Surely  with  heart  elate 

At  homage  c^ix  en  to  her  love  and  power, 
World-famed  associate  of  the  wise  and  great. 

She  is  herself  the  woman  of  the  hour. 

How  kindly  have  the  years  all  dealt  with  herl 

She  proves  that  Bihlc  promises  arc  true; 
She  waited  on  the  Lord  without  demur, 
And  He  failed  not  her  courage  to  renew. 

Oft  on  the  wings  of  eagles  she  uprose ; 
On  mercy's  errands  have  her  glad  feet  nm; 

And  yet  no  sign  of  weariness  she  shows ; 

She  does  not  faint,  but  works  from  sun  to  sun. 

Deep  in  her  eyes  bum  fires  of  purpose  strong; 

Her  hand  upholds  the  sceptre  of  God's  truth; 
Her  lips  send  forth  brave  words  against  the  wrang; 

Glows  in  her  heart  the  joy  of  deathless  yotttfa;. 

Kindly  and  gentle,  learned  too,  and  wise ; 

Ijover  of  home  and  all  the  ties  of  kin ; 
Gay  comrade  of  the  laughing  lips  and  eyes ; 

Give  tis  new  words  to  sing  yimr  praises  in. 

Yet  let  us  rat  Ik  r  now  forget  to  praise. 

Remembering  only  this  true  friend  to  greet. 

As  drawing  near  by  straight  and  devious  ways, 
We  lay  our  hearts— love's  guerdon— at  her  feet 

Blow,  O  VP  winds  across  the  oceans,  blow! 

Go  to  the  hills  and  prairies  of  the  West! 
Haste  to  the  tropics,  search  the  fields  of  snow, 

Let  the  world  s  gift  to  her  become  your  quest 

Shine,  sun,  through  prism  of  the  w-itrrfp.n. 

And  build  us  here  a  rainbow  arch  to  span 
The  years,  and  hold  the  citadel 

Of  her  alii  ding  work  for  God  and  man. 
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What  is  the  gift,  O  winds,  that  ye  have  brought? 

O,  sun,  vr&t  l^nd  shines  your  arch  above? 
Ah,  they  are  one,  and  all  things  else  are  naught, 

Take  them,  beloved — they  are  love,  love,  love  I 

Mrs.  Blatcii  ipokc  eloquently  for  her  mother,  saying  ni  part; 

I  bring  to  you,  Susan  6.  Anthony,  the  greetings  of  your  friend 

and  co-worker,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  crroctin,c:s  full  of  .qracious 
memories.  \\'hen  the  cause  for  which  you  have  worked  shall  be 
victorious,  then  as  is  the  way  of  the  world,  will  it  be  forgotten  that 
it  ever  meant  effort  or  struggle  for  pioneers;  but  the  friendship 
of  you  two  women  will  remain  a  precious  memory  in  the  world's 
history,  unforgotten  and  unforgetable.  Your  lives  have  proved 
not  only  that  women  can  work  strenuously  together  without  jeal- 
ousy, but  that  they  can  be  friends  in  times  of  sunshine  and  peace, 
of  stress  and  storm.  No  mere  fair-weather  friends  have  you  been 
to  each  other. 

Does  not  Emerson  say  that  friendship  is  the  slowest  fruit  in  the 
garden  of  God?  The  fruit  of  friendship  between  you  two  has 
grown  through  half  a  hundred  years,  each  year  making  it  more 
beautiful,  more  mellow,  more  sweet.  But  you  have  not  been  weak 
echoes  of  each  other;  nay,  often  for  the  good  of  each  you  were 
thorns  in  the  side.  Yet  disagreement  onlv  quickened  loyalty.  Sup- 
plemeniin«-  each  other,  companion shi])  in  \\  o'.ii  the  best  in  each. 
Yon  have  both  been  urged  to  untiring  ettorts  tliruuirh  the  sympathy, 
the  help  of  each  other.  You  have  attained  the  iughest  achieve- 
ment in  demonstrating  a  lofty,  an  ideal  friendship.  This  friend- 
ship of  you  two  women  is  the  benediction  for  our  century. 

The  last  and  tenderest  tribute  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  who  said,  in  rich,  musical  accents  and  with  a  man- 
ner which  seemed  almost  to  be  inspired,  what  can  only  be  most 
inadequately  reported : 

A  little  over  a  hundrerl  years  :i<^o  there  came  men  who  told  us 
what  freedom  is  and  what  freemen  may  become.  Later  women 
with  the  same  iove  of  it  in  their  hearts  said,  "There  is  no  sex  in 
freedom.  Whatever  it  makes  possible  for  men  it  will  make  pos- 
sible for  women."  A  few  of  these  daring  souls  went  forth  to  blaze 
the  path.  Gradually  the  sunlight  of  freedom  shone  in  their  faces 
and  they  encouraged  others  to  follow.  They  went  slowly  for  the 
\\  av  \^  ns  hard.  They  must  make  the  path  and  it  was  a  weary  task. 
Sometimes  darkness  settled  over  them  and  they  must  grope  their 
way.  Mott,  Stanton.  Stone,  Anthony — not  one  retraced  her  foot- 
steps. The  two  who  are  left  still  stand  on  the  summit,  great,  glori- 
ous figures.  We  ask,  **Is  the  way  difficult?"  They  answer* 
"Yes,  but  the  sun  shines  on  us  and  in  the  valley  Uiey  know  nothing 
of  its  glory.  Their  cry  we  hear  and  are  caUing  back  to  those 
who  are  still  in  the  vall^." 
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Leader,  comrade,  friend,  no  name  can  express  what  you  are  to 
US.  You  might  have  led  us  as  commander,  and  wre  might  have 
followed  and  obeyed,  but  there  still  migrht  have  been  wanting  the 
divine  force  of  unchan^'ng  love.  We  look  up  to  the  sunlight  where 
you  stand  and  say,  "We  are  comincr  "  When  we  shall  be  four- 
score we  shall  <ti!l  he  callincr  to  yon.  "We  nre  cominq-,"  for  you  will 
still  be  beckoning  us  on  as  you  climb  still  loftier  heights.  Souls 
like  yours  can  never  rest  in  all  the  eternities  of  God. 

Then  a  hush  fell  on  the  people  and  all  waited  for  Miss  An- 
tliony.  During  the  afternoon  she  had  been  sitting  in  a  large  arm- 
chair that  was  almost  covered  by  her  cloak  of  royal  purple  velvet 
which  she  had  thrown  over  it.  the  white  satii^  lining  forming  a 
lovely  background  for  her  finely-shaped  head  with  its  halo  of 
Sliver  hair.  No  one  ever  had  seen  her  so  moved  as  on  this  occa- 
sion when  her  memory  must  have  carried  her  back  to  the  days  of 
bare  halls,  hostile  audiences,  ridicule,  abuse,  loneliness  and  ostra- 
cism by  all  but  a  very  few  staunch  friends.  "Would  she  be  able 
to  speak?"  many  in  the  audience  asked  themselves,  but  the  near- 
est friends  waited  calmly  and  without  anxiety.  They  never  had 
known  her  to  fail.    The  result  was  thus  described : 

For  a  moment  after  gaining  her  feet,  Miss  Anthony  stood  bat- 
tling with  her  emotions,  but  her  indomitable  courage  conquered, 
and  she  smiled  at  the  audience  as  it  rose  to  greet  her.  She  wore 
a  gown  of  black  duchcsse  satin  with  vest  and  revers  of  fine  white 
lace  in  which  were  a  few  modest  pinks,  while  she  carried  a  large 
bouquet  of  violets.  The  moment  she  began  talking  the  shadow 
passed  from  her  face  and  she  stood  erect,  with  head  uplifted,  full  of 
her  old-time  vigor. 

"How  can  you  expect  me  to  say  a  word?"  she  said.  "And  yet  I 
must.  T  have  reason  to  feel  fjr^tt'f^il.  f'^i'  I  have  received  letters 
and  telegrams  from  all  over  the  world.*  But  the  one  that  has 
touched  me  the  most  is  a  simple  note  which  came  from  an  old  h(jme 
of  slavery,  from  a  woman  off  of  whose  hands  and  feet  the  shackles 
fell  nearly  forty  years  ago.  That  letter,  my  friends,  contained  eighty 
cents — one  penny  for  every  year.  It  was  all  that  this  aged  person 
had.   •  «   •  . 

I  am  grateful  for  the  many  cxprcs^^ion?;  which  T  have  listened  to 
this  aftemrtnn.  I  have  heard  tiie  grandson  of  the  great  Frederick 
Dout^lass  speak  to  me  throujnh  his  violin.  T  mention  this  because  I 
remember  so  well  Frederick  Douglass  when  he  rose  at  the  conven- 
tion where  the  first  resolution  ever  presented  for  woman  suffrage 
had  his  eloquence  to  help  it  

Among  the  addresses  from  my  younger  co-workers,  none  has 

*  Miss  Anthony  received  on  this  occasion  i.ioo  letters  and  telegrams,  every  one  of 
wbicli  the  Bdnwwtedgcd  later  with  m  peraonal  mcasifc; 
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touched  me  so  deeply  as  that  from  the  one  of  darker  hue.  .... 
Nothing  speaks  so  strongly  of  freedom  as  the  fact  that  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  went  through  that  great  agony>— which,  thank 

Heaven,  has  passed  away — have  now  full  opportunities  and  can 
help  to  celebrate  my  fift>  vcnr?'  work  for  liberty.  I  am  g^lad  of  the 
gains  the  half-century  has  broup^ht  to  the  women  of  Ang-Io-Saxon 
birth.  And  T  am  glad  alxjve  all  else  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
all  women  alike  shall  have  the  fullest  rights  of  citizenship. 

I  thank  you  all.  If  I  have  had  one  regret  this  afternoon,  it  is 
that  some  whom  I  have  longed  to  have  with  me  can  not  he  here,  es- 
pecially Mrs.  Stanton.  I  want  to  impress  the  fact  that  my  work 
could  have  accomplished  nothing  if  I  had  not  been  surrounded 
with  earnest  and  capable  co-workers.  Then,  ^ood  friends,  I  have 
had  a  home  in  which  my  father  and  mother,  brotho-s  and  sisters, 
one  and  all,  stood  at  my  back  and  helped  me  to  success.  I  always 
tiave  had  this  co-operation  and  I  have  yet  one  sister  left,  who  makes 
a  home  for  me  and  aids  my  work  in  every  possible  way  

I  have  shed  no  tears  on  arriving  at  a  birthday  ten  years  beyond 
the  age  set  for  humanity.  I  have  shed  none  over  resigning  the 
presidency  of  the  association.  T  am  p^lad  to  give  it  up.  I  do  it 
cheerfully.  And  even  so,  when  my  time  comes,  I  shall  pass  on 
further,  and  accept  my  new  place  and  vocation  just  as  cheerfully  as 
I  have  touched  this  landmark. 

I  have  passed  as  the  leader  of  the  association  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  for  so  long,  but  I  am  not  through  working,  for  I 
shall  work  to  ihe  end  of  my  time,  and  when  I  am  called  home»  if 
there  exist  an  immortal  spirit,  mine  will  still  be  with  you,  watching 
and  inspirinc^  you. 

Miss  Anthony's  words  and  manner  thrilled  every  heart  and 
left  the  audience  in  a  state  of  exaltation. 

In  the  evening,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  one  of  the  world's 
heauttful  buildings,  was  thrown  open  for  the  birthday  reception. 
A  colored  orchestra,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Douglass, 
rendered  a  musical  program.  President  Kauffman.  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  presented  the  visitors  to  the  guest  of  honor,  and  the 
birthday  committee  assisted  in  receiving;.  Although  Miss  An- 
thony had  attended  a  business  meeting  in  the  morning,  and  been 
the  central  figure  in  the  celebration  of  the  afternoon  lasting  tmtil 
6  o'clock,  she  was  so  alert,  happy  and  vivacious  during  the  entire 
evening  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  all.  There  was  no 
picture  in  all  that  famous  collection  more  attractive  than  this 
white-haired  woman,  robed  in  garnet  velvet,  relieved  by  antique 
fichu,  collar  and  cuffs  of  old  point  lace.    The  city  press  said : 

For  two  hours,  without  a  moment's  intermission.  Miss  Anthony 
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clasped  hands  with  those  who  were  presented  to  her  and  listened 
to  congratulatory  expressions.  A  ntunber  of  local  organizations 
of  women,  and  also  the  entire,  membership  of  the  Washington  Col- 
lie of  Law,  for  women,  attended  the  reception  in  a  body. 

On  the  second  floor  hnmx  her  fine  portrait  which  was  presented 
to  the  Corcoran  Cnllery  of  Art  last  nio;-ht  by  Mrs.  John  B.  Hender- 
son, wife  of  the  former  Senator  from  Missouri.  The  portrait  is  in 
oil  and  represents  Miss  Anthony  in  full  profile,  attired  in  black  with 
lace  at  the  throaty  and  about  her  shoulders  the  red  shawl  which  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  her  office  as  president  of  the 
National  Association. 

During"  the  two  hours  it  seemed  as  if  every  one  who  greeted  Miss 
Anthony  had  met  her  at  some  time  or  at  some  place  long  ago. 
Everybody  wanted  to  stop  and  converse  with  her,  and  in  the 
brief  minute  they  stood  before  her  they  plied  her  with  countless 
questions.  In  speaking  of  the  event  after  she  had  returned  to  the 
Riggs  House*  she  said:  "Wasn't  it  wonderful?  It  seemed  as  if 
every  other  person  in  that  vast  throng  had  met  me  before,  or  that  I 
had  during  my  long  life  been  a  visitor  at  the  home  of  some  of  their 
relatives  It  was  g^and.  It  was  beaut? f til.  It  is  good  to  be  loved 
by  so  many  people.   It  is  worth  all  the  toil  and  the  heartaches." 

From  a  little  band  apparently  leading  a  forlorn  hope,  almost 
universallv  ridiculed  and  condemned,  Miss  Anthonv  had  in- 
creased  her  forces  to  a  mighty  host  marching  forward  to  an  as- 
sured victory.  From  a  condition  of  social  ostracism  she  had 
brought  them  to  a  position  where  they  commanded  respect  and 
admiration  for  their  courageous  advocacy  of  a  just  cause.  The 
small,  curious,  unsympathetic  audiences  of  early  days  had  been 
transformed  into  this  great  gathering,  which  represented  the 
higihest  official  life  of  the  nation's  capital  and  the  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  It  was  a  wonderful 
chang-e  to  have  been  effected  in  the  lifetime  of  one  woman,  and 
all  posterity  will  rejoice  that  the  leader  oi  this  greatest  of  pro- 
gressive movements  received  the  full  measure  of  reoognition 
from  the  pec^le  of  her  own  time  and  generation. 
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THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION.^ 

1884. — ^The  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  which  was 
organized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  November,  1869,  held  its  six- 
teenth annual  meeting,  November  19,  20,  at  Hershey  Hall,  Chi- 
cago.   Lucy  Stone  in  the  Woman's  Journal  said : 

Bep^innini^  with  a  good-sized  audience,  it  went  on  increasing^  in 
nuni1>ers  until  the  gallery,  the  Stairs  and  the  side  aisles  were  hterally 
packed  with  people. 

Reports  ui  the  work  done  by  auxiliary  and  other  societies  caine 
in  from  Maine  to  Oregon  and  all  the  way  between,  showing  in  some 
cases  very  little  and  in  others  a  great  deal  of  good  work.  But  each 
one  was  helpful  in  its  measure  to  the  final  success,  just  as  streams 
of  all  sizes  flow  to  make  great  rivers  and  the  seas.  There  were 
present  some  of  the  oldest  workers — Dr.  Mary  F.  Thoma'=  of  Tn- 
diana  and  Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Tracy  Cutler  of  Illinois — who,  having 
put  their  hands  to  the  plow^  in  the  beginninijf  of  the  movement, 
have  never  looked  back.  To  supplement  and  continue  the  work 
there  were  noble  and  earnest  younger  women,  who  came  down  from 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and  up  from  Ohio,  Mis> 
souri,  Kansas,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  women  who  can  speak  well  for 
the  cause  and  whose  reports  show  that  they  know  how  to  work  well 
for  it.  too.    It  was  a  joy  and  a  comfort  to  meet  them  

Not  the  least  pleasant  feature  was  the  cordial  friendliness  that 
seemed  all-pervasive.    Troops  of  women  we  had  never  seen  came 

to  shake  hands  A  bevy  of  bright  girls  stood  below  the 

platform  on  the  last  evening  and,  looking  up,  they  said :  "We  are 
school-crirls  now,  but  we  are  bound  to  help."  The  collections  more 
than  paid  the  expenses,  and  two  hundred  memberships  were  taken. 

All  the  local  arrancrements  had  been  admirably  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  influential  Chicago  women,  t  The  city  papers  gave 
friendly  reports,  those  of  the  Inter-Ocean  beinq;^  especiaHy  fulL 

The  convention  was  not  expected  to  open  till  Wednesday  evcn- 

*  The  Hntory  is  indebted  lor  tlili  chapter  to  MSh  Afite  StOM  Blacfcwtll,  editor  of  Tk» 

H'oman's  Journ^il.  Boston.  MoM.    For  early  accOtttltS  of  tlm  OrgUUatioO  Me  HiMOfy  of 

Woman  SufTmKic.  II.  Chap.  XXVI.    [Editors  of  History. 

t  Mrs.  Helen  Ekin  Starrett.  principal  of  Highland  Park  Academy;  Miaa  Ada  C  Sweet, 
head  of  the  Pfeasioa  Office  in  Iliinoia;  Mra.  Mary  B.  Willard,  of  Umon  S^itdl:  lira. 
Eliiahetfi  BofMoa  Haftcrl,  of  the  InUr^cmm;  Dr.  Julia  HoliiMi  Snidu  Hdcn  K.  Fkioc 
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ing,  but  so  large  a  number  of  delegates  and  friends  met  in  the 
hall  in  the  afternoon  that  an  inlonnal  meeting  was  held  in  ad- 
vance. Mrs.  Cutler  called  the  assembly  to  order,  and  the  Rev. 
Florence  KoUock  offered  prayer.  A  telegram  was  read  from 
Chief-Justice  Rog^r  S.  Greene,  of  Washington  Territory,  saying: . 
'^Be  assured  that  woman  suffrage  has  worked  well,  done  good, 
and  been  generally  exercised  by  women  at  our  Slate  election." 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert.  Dr.  ^lary  F. 
Thomas,  in  the  name  of  the  Indiana  W.  S.  A.,  the  oldest  State 
association  in  the  country,  organized  in  185 1,  presented  the 
association  with  a  bouquet  of  never  fading  chrysanthemums. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mrs.  Helen  Ekin  Starrett  gave  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  In  referring  to  the  influence  of  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  upon  the  legal  status  of  women,  she  said  that 
Kansas  entered  the  Union  as  a  State  with  women's  personal  and 
property  rights  legally  recognized  as  never  before.  This  was 
largely  because  a  delegate  to  the  Kansas  constitutional  convention 
which  met  in  Leavenworth,  (Mr.  Sam  Wood),  wrote  to  Lucy 
Stone  at  her  home  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  asking  her  to  draft  a  legal 
form,  which  she  did,  with  her  baby  on  her  knee,  and  its  sugges- 
tions were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  organic  law  of  that 
State.*  As  one  result  of  School  Suflrage  in  the  hands  of  w'omen, 
Kansas  had  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States  while  the  people 
still  lived  in  cabins. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  president  of  the  association, 
made  a  special  plea  for  work  in  the  South,  saying  in  part : 

Alabama  has  given  married  women  equal  property  rights  with 
their  husbands.  This  monied  equality  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
essential  steps  to  our  freedom,  for  as  long  as  women  are  dependent 
upon  men  for  bread  their  whole  moral  nature  is  necessarily  warped. 
There  never  was  a  truer  thoueht  than  that  of  Alexander  TTnmilton, 
when  he  said,  **He  who  controls  my  means  of  daily  subsistence  c  tn- 
trols  my  whole  moral  being."  I  therefore  recommend  to  the  South- 
em  women  particularly  the  petitioning  for  property  rights,  because 

Mr*.  W.  O.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Fuller,  Mrs.  George  Harding,  Mrs.  Catherine  V. 
Waite,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Loomis  and  the  Rev.  Florence  Kollock  composed  the  entertainment  ' 
oomnittee. 

•Mr.  Wood.  In  many  r'l^'if"  addresses  made  durinj?  the  first  Kansas  amendment  cam- 
pa^pi  in  1867,  attributed  this  action  of  the  Kansas  Constitutional  Convention  to  Mrs. 
Stone;  but  it  is  cciliin  tbtt  ether  inflticnees  eootrlboted  to  it  [For  •  fnctiber  MOOOBt  <rf 
thcoc,  fee  Hiitocr  of  Womaii  Snifnfc,  Vol.     p.  iS$.  Ediw] 
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pecuniary  independence  is  one  of  the  most  potent  weapon?  for  free- 
dom, and  because  that  claim  has  less  prejudice  to  overcome.    .    .  . 

Mississippi  also  has  made  equal  property  laws  for  women ;  and 
Arkansas  allows  married  women  to  hold  their  own  property,  and 
all  women  to  vote  on  the  licensing  of  saloons  within  three  miles  of 
a  church  or  school-house.  A  lady  imting  from  there  says :  "The 
welcome  accorded  the  law  by  the  women  of  the  State  refntes  all  ad- 
verse theories,  and  establishes  the  fact  that  woman's  nature  pos- 
sesses an  inherent  strength  and  couraee  which  no  surroundings  can 
extinguish,  and  which  only  need  the  light  of  hope  and  the  voice  of 
duty  to  call  them  into  action.".  I  would  recommend  that  whenever 
it  is  possible,  we  hold  our  oooventions  and  send  our  spesikers 
through  the  South  

Henry  B.  Blackwell  said :  ."This  is  not  an  anti-man  society. 
Suffrage  is  demanded  as  much  for  the  sake  of  men  as  for  the  sake 
of  women.  What  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  both and  Mrs. 
Livermore  said,  "Women  should  have  a  share  in  the  govern* 
ment  because  the  whole  is  better  than  the  half." 

In  the  annual  report  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive  commitlee,  she  said  in  part:  **Duriiig  the  past  year,  the 
chief  eflFort  of  the  society  has  been  directed  to  aid  the  work  in 
Oregon,  where  a  constitutional  amendment  had  been  submitted 
to  the  voters.  One  thousand  dollars  were  raised  for  this  purpose 
by  our  auxiliary  societies,  and  forwarded  to  the  Or^n  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.*  The  lodety  has  also  printed  and  circu- 
lated at  cost  more  than  100,000  tracts  and  leaflets." 

Officers  for  the  next  year  were  elected,  as  follows :  President, 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Dtidley  Foulke,  State  Senator  of  Indiana ;  vice- 
presidents-at-large.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  the  Hon.  George 
William  Curtis,  N.  Y. ;  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Mass. ;  Mrs. 
Mar>'  B.  Willard,  Mrs.  H.  M.  T.  Cutler.  111. ;  Mrs.  D.  G.  King, 
Neb. ;  Mrs.  R.  A.  S.  Janney,  O. ;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
N.  Hazard,  Mo. ;  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Dorsett,  Mirni. ;  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Coggeshall,  la. ;  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Clay,  Ky. ;  foreign  correspond- 
ing  secretary.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe;  corresponding  secretary, 
Henry  B.  Blackwell;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Margaret  W. 
Campbell;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Abbie  T.  Codman;  chairman  ex- 
ecutive committee,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  t 

*  MMMKhtWdlB  |B*c  to  this  fund  $471;  PennsylvMlk,  lMt.50;  Indiana.  ^146;  New 
Jersey.  $80:  Connecticut,  $50;  Ncw  Himpthirc,  Mss  Obio»  |io;  Delaware,  $s;  N«w 
Brumwick,  Caaada,  $10. 

t  Vice-presidents,  ex-offido:  Mr*.  E.  N.  Baeon,  Me.;  Hn.  Afmenia  S.  Whit^  K.  B.; 
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Mr.  Blackwell,  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  with  a  few  changes  as  follows : 

Resolved,  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  That  "we  go  for 
all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  govemnient  who  assist  in  1:«aring 
its  burdens,  by  no  means  excluding  women that  a  government  of 

the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  must  be  a  government  of 
men  and  women,  by  men  and  women,  for  men  and  women ;  and  that 
any  other  form  of  government  is  unreasonable,  unjust  and  inconsist- 
ent with  American  principles. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  woman  suffrage  in 
Washington  Territory ;  in  the  continued  success  of  woman  suffrage 
in  Wyoming;  in  the  exercise  of  School  Suffrage  by  the  women  of 
twelve  States;  in  the  establishment  of  Municipal  Woman  Suffrage 
by  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario,  and  in  the  steady  gTox^th  of  woman 
suffrage  during  the  past  year  as  shown  by  more  than  21,000  peti- 
tioners for  it  in  Massachusetts,  by  increased  activity  in  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconain,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota  and  Oregon,  by  the  recent  formation  of  an 
active  State  association  in  Vermont,  and  by  the  presence  with  us  to- 
day of  sixty-six  delegates  from  organized  societies  in  fifteen  States.. 

Rcsoh'cd,  That  the  American  Association  is  non-partisan ;  that 
success  will  be  promoted  by  refusing  to  connect  woman  suffrage 
with  any  pulitica!  party,  or  to  take  sides  as  suffragists  in  any  party 
conflict;  but  tliat  we  will  question  candidates  of  all  parties  for 
State  Legislatures,  and  use  every  honorable  effort  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  suffragists  as  legislators  irrespective  of  party  lines,  pro- 
vided they  be  men  of  integrity. 

Rcsoh'cd,  That  this  association  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  the  c^-^^'^o^ke^s  ^vho  since  our  last  meeting 
have  been  gathered  with  tlie  honored  dead:  Mrs.  Frances  D.  Gage, 
who  from  the  beginning  of  our  movement  until  tlie  last  week  of  her 
life  never  ceased  to  do  what  she  could  for  its  success;  Wendell 

Mra.  M.  L.  T.  Hidden,  Vt;  William  I.  Bomrdttch,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Cbacc,  R.  L; 
Mn.  Emily  P.  Collins,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Mariana  W.  Chapman,  N.  Y.;  Kate  A.  Browning, 
N.  J.;  Miss  Mary  Grew,  Pcnn.;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Heald,  Del.;  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Case- 
ment, O.;  Mary  F.  Tliomas.  M.  D.,  Ind.;  Miss  Ada  C.  Swrct,  I!!.;  T-iicy  C.  Stansell. 
Mich.;  Sylvia  Goddard,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  A-  E.  Dickinson,  Mo.;  Lizzie  D.  Fylcr,  Ark.;  Jennie 
Beanchamp,  Tex.;  Emma  C.  Bascom,  Wia.;  Narcissa  T.  Bemis,  la.;  Gertrude  M.  Mc- 
Dowell, Neb.;  (he  Hon.  Charles  Robinson,  Kan.;  Gen.  Theodore  F.  Brown,  Col.;  Jennie 
Carr,  Cal.;  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  Ore.;  Martha  G.  Ripley,  M.  D.,  Minn.;  the  Hon.  J. 
W.  Hoyt.  Wy.  Ty.;  Elisd>cUi  Lyie  Suun,  Tcnn.;  Mn.  Cadwalladar  White  Ga.;  Ilie  Hon. 
RcRcr  S.  Greene,  Wash.  Ty. ;  Mary  J.  Ireland,  Md. ;  Caroline  E.  Merrick,  La. 

Executive  Committee:  Lucy  Stone,  chairman;  Mrs.  C  A.  Quinby,  Me.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Gal- 
linger.  N.  H.;  Laura  M<»ore,  Vt;  Mrs.  Judith  W.  Smith,  Matt.;  Mrs.  S.  E.  H.  Doyle, 
R.  L;  the  Hon.  John  Sheldon,  Conn.;  Anna  C.  Field,  N.  Y.;  Cornelia  C.  Hussey,  N.  J.; 
John  K.  Wildman,  Penn.;  Dr.  John  Cameron,  Del.;  Jennie  F.  Holmea,  Neb.;  Prof.  W.  U. 
Carruth.  Kan.;  Mary  F.  Shields,  Col.;  Sarah  Knox  Goodrich,  Cal.;  Mrs.  N.  Coe  Stewart^ 
O.;  Mary  K.  Haggart,  Ind.;  Helen  E.  Starrett,  111.;  Mrs.  Geary,  Jt  nnie  A.  Crane, 

W.  Va.;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Ellis,  Mich.;  Laura  Clay,  Ky.;  Charlotte  A.  Cleveland.  Mo.;  Rtioda 
Mungcr,  Ark.;  Mrs.  H.  Buckiier,  Tex.;  Helen  R.  Olin,  Wis.;  Mary  A.  Work,  la.;  Laura 
Howe  Carpenter,  Minn.;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Doniaray,  Ore.;  th«  Hon.  J.  W.  Kingmaa,  Wy.  Tf»i 
Mra.  Smith  of  Scattic^  Waah.  Ty. 
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Phillips,  who  as  early  as  1850  attended  a  woman's  rights  conven- 
tion at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  made  an  argument  which  covered 
the  whole  ground  of  statement  and  defense,  and  with  serene  faith 
advised :  "Take  your  part  with  the  perfect  and  abstnurt  right  and 
trust  God  to  see  that  it  shall  prove  the  expedient."  Besides  these 
we  record  the  names  of  Kate  Newell  Doe^g^ett,  Laura  Giddings 
Julian,  Bishop  ^fatthew  Simpson,  Mrs.  B.  Barrett,  Emily  J. 
Leonard  and  Jane  Gray  Swisshehn. 

Speaking  to  the  memorial  resolution  Mrs.  Cutler  said :  "Some 

years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  and  valued  friend  who  had  long 
been  an  invalid,  though  never  so  absorljcd  in  her  own  suffering 
as  to  forget  the  great  needs  of  her  human  brothers  and  sisters. 
Said  she,  'If  you  outlive  me,  I  hope  you  will  say  for  me  that  I 
tried  honestly  and  earnestly  to  do  my  duty/  The  promise  then 
given  I  now  attempt  to  fulfil  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Frances  DanaGage, 
our  beloved  *Aunt  Fanny,'  who  entered  upon  her  rest  Nov. 
10,  1884."  Mrs.  Cutler  gave  a  full  and  appreciative  review  of 
Mrs.  Gage's  life.  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas  spoke  feelingly  of  her, 
of  Mrs.  Julian  and  Mr.  Phillips;  and  Mrs.  Livermore  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Doggett. 
The  plan  of  work  adopted  was  in  part  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  officers  of  this  association  memorialize  Congress  in 
behalf  of  a  sixteenth  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  all  po- 
litical distinctions  on  account  of  sex. 

2.  That  while  we  do  not  undervalue  any  form  of  agitation.  State 

or  national,  we  hold  that  practical  woman  suffrage  can  at  present 
be  best  promoted  by  urging  legislative  as  well  as  constitutional 
changes,  and  by  appealing  to  State  as  well  as  national  authority ; 
therefore  we  urge  tiie  establishment  of  active  State  societies,  with 
their  working  centers  in  the  State  capitals  and  their  corresponding 
committees  in  every  representative  district. 

3.  That  in  every  State,  at  each  session  of  its  Legislature,  peti- 
tions should  be  presented  by  its  own  citizens  asking  for  woman 
suffrage  by  statute  in  ail  elections  and  for  all  officers  not  expressly 
limited  by  the  word  "male"  in  the  State  constitution. 

4.  That  School  Suffrage  having  been  secured  for  women  by 
statute  in  twelve  Stales,  our  next  demand  should  be  for  Municipal 
Suffrage  by  statute ;  also  for  Presidential  Suffrage  by  statute,  under 
Article  2,  Section  i,  par.  2,  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

5.  And,  whereas,  in  three  Territories,  viz.,  Wyoming,  Utah  and 
Washington,  our  cause  is  already  won  by  statutes,  therefore  a  special 
effort  should  he  made  to  sectire  similar  statutory  action  in  the 
remaining  i'erritories,  viz. :  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona  and 
New  ^lexico. 
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Addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Hunting,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet W.  Campbell  of  Iowa  and  Dr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Foulke,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Haggart  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Livermore  and  Lucy  Stone 
addressed  the  evening  meeting,  and  the  singing  of  the  Doxology 
closed  a  memorable  convention. 

188^. — The  Seventeenth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Minne- 
apolis, October  13-15,  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Umversal- 
ist),  the  finest  in  the  city,  which  was  given  \\ithoiit  charge. 
Here,  as  the  daily  papers  said,  "the  most  brilliant  audiences  that 
ever  assembled  in  Minneapolis'*  gathered  evening  after  evening 
tmtil  the  last  when  crowds  of  people  went  away  unable  to  find 
even  standing  room.  The  pulpit  steps  were  occupied,  extra  seats 
were  brought  in,  the  aisles  were  crowded,  and  as  far  as  one  could 
see  over  the  throng  that  filled  the  doorway,  was  another  assembly 
eager  to  hear  what  it  could.  The  earnest,  interested,  assent- 
ing faces  of  the  vast  audience  and  their  hearty  applause  attested 
their  sympathy  with  the  ideas  and  principles  expressed. 

Every  evening  several  of  the  speakers  addressed  large  audi- 
ences in  St.  Paul,  thus  carrying  on  two  series  of  meetings  con- 
temporaneously. The  Hon.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke  occupied  the 
chair.  Mayor  George  A.  Pillsbury,  of  Minneapolis,  gave  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  which  he  closed  by  saying :  ''Our  citizens  may 
not  all  agree  with  you,  yet  we  recognize  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
greatest  and  best  minds  in  the  country  are  engaged  in  this  work. 
I  have  never  identified  myself  with  your  organization  hui  wish 
you  Godspeed,  and  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  women  shall 
stand  with  the  men  at  the  polls/* 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  in  responding  said:  "We  are  glad  to 
be  welcomed  for  ourselves;  we  are  still  more  gratified  by  the  wel- 
come extended  to  our  cause.  We  do  not  live  altogether  in  our 
magnificent  cities  and  houses ;  we  all  live  in  houses  not  made  with 
hands.  We  have  with  us  some  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
this  noble  work.  They  have  been  building  up.  stone  by  stone,  a 
mighty  structure,  and  it  is  to  lay  a  few  more  stones  that  we  have 
gathered  here." 

It  had  been  persistently  asserted  that  Mrs.  Howe  and  Louisa 
M.  Alcott  had  renounced  their  belief  in  equal  suffrage.  Mrs. 
Howe  was  present  to  speak  for  herself.  Miss  Alcott  wrote  from 
Concord,  Mass. : 
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I  should  think  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  ever  to  *'go  back"  on  woman  suffrage.  I  earnestly 
desire  to  go  forward  on  that  line  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  prejudices, 

selfishness  and  blindness  of  the  world  will  let  us,  and  it  is  a  great 
cross  to  me  that  ill-health  and  home  duties  prevent  my  devoting" 
heart,  pen  and  time  to  this  most  vh^l  question  of  tlie  age.  After  a 
fifty  years'  acquaintance  with  the  noble  men  and  women  (>\  ilie 
anti-slavery  cause  and  the  sight  of  the  glorious  end  to  their  faithful 
work,  I  should  be  a  traitor  to  all  I  most  love,  honor  and  desire  to 
imitate  if  I  did  not  covet  a  place  among  those  who  are  giving  their 
lives  to  the  emancipation  of  the  white  slaves  of  America. 

If  I  can  do  no  more,  let  my  name  stand  among  those  who  are 
willing  to  bear  ridicule  and  reproach  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  SO 
earn  some  right  to  rejoice  when  the  victory  is  won. 

Most  heartily  yours  for  woman  suffrage  and  all  other  refonns, 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  wrote:   "With  all  my  head  and  with 

all  my  heart  I  believe  in  womanhood  suffrai^c ;  can  I  say  more  for 
your  consetition?"  and  from  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  of 
Boston,  "Every  word  spoken  for  or  against  our  cause  helps  it 
forward.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  current  of  conviction  sweeping 
us  on  toward  the  day  when  there  shall  be  neither  male  nor  female, 
in  Church  or  State,  but  equal  rights  for  all,  and  the  tools  to  those 
who  can  use  them." 

Chief- Justice  Greene,  of  Washington  Territory,  sent  a  careful 
statist!c:il  computation  in  regard  to  the  women's  votes,  and  said: 
"My  sober  judgment,  from  the  best  light  I  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting, is  that  at  our  last  general  election  the  woiiK  n  ca<it  as  full 
or  a  fuller  vote  than  the  men  in  proportion  to  their  numbers/' 
Mrs.  Livermore  wrote: 

Whatever  may  be  the  apparent  direction  of  the  ripples  on  the 
surface,  facts  which  accumulate  daily  show  us  that  the  cause  of 
woman's  enfranchisement  progresses  with  a  deep  and  steady  under- 
current. The  long,  weary,  faithful  work  of  the  past,  covering 
almost  half  a  century,  has  resulted  in  a  radical  change  of  public 
opinion.  It  has  opened  to  woman  the  doors  of  colleges,  universities 
and  i)rnfc<-innal  schools ;  it  has  increased  her  opportunities^  for  self-  . 
support  till  the  United  States  census  enumerates  nearly  3cx)  employ- 
ments in  which  women  are  workin*::^  and  earninjr  livelihoods  :  it  has 
repealed  many  of  the  unjust  laws  which  discriminate  against 
woman ;  it  has  given  her  partial  suffrage  in  twelve  States  and  full 
suffrage  in  three  Territories. 

Courage,  then,  for  the  end  draws  near!  A  few  more  years  of 
persistent,  faithful  work  and  the  women  of  the  United  States  will 
be  recognized  as  the  legal  equals  of  men;  for  the  goal  towards 
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which  we  toil  is  the  enfrandhiseiiient  of  women,  since  the  ballot  is 
the  only  symbol  of  legal  equality  that  is  known  in  a  republic 

Chancellor  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  of  Washington  Umversity,  St 
Louis,  wrote: 

Considered  at  a  right,  suffrage  belongs  equally  to  man  and 
woman.   They  are  equally  citizens  and  taxpayers.   They  share 

equally  in  the  advantages  of  good  government  and  suffer  equally 
from  bad  legislation.  They  equally  need  the  nght  of  self-protection 
which  the  ballot  alone  can  give.  In  average  good,  practical  sense, 
wherever  fair  opportunity  is  permitted  women  are  equal  to  men. 
In  moral  perception  and  practice  women  are  at  least  equal — ^gen- 
erally the  superiors,  if  such  comparison  must  be  made.  There  is, 
therefore*  no  justification  in  saying  that  the  right  of  suffrage,  on 
whatever  founded,  belongs  to  man  rather  than  to  woman. 

Considered  as  a  privilege y  little  needs  to  be  said  on  either 

side  Every  citizen  is  under  moral  o])H£]fation  to  take 

part  in  the  social  interests  and  welfare  of  the  community,  whether 
national  or  municipal.  Woman  equally  with  man  is  under  that 
moral  law.  In  a  republic  she  can  not  rightly  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  her  full  share  as  a  citizen  in  all  that  concerns  good 
government. 

This  seems  to  be  the  whole  story.  I  have  read  with  astonishment 
the  arguments  (so  called)  of  Francis  Parkman,  the  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford  and  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells.  Th^  scarcely  touch  the 
real  merits  of  the  case. 

Dr.  Mary  F.  Thcmias,  of  Indiana,  wrote : 

As  I  see  pictured  before  me  all  of  you  gathered  from  different 
parts  of  this  great  sisterhood  of  States  to  discuss  the  grand  principle 
of  human  fr^om,  I  can  but  compare  this  assembly  with  one  con* 
vened  in  Philadelphia  over  a  hundred  years  ago  with  this  difference 
— ^they  declared  for  the  civil  and  pofitical  freedom  of  all  men ;  you 
ask  to-day  that  all  human  beinc^s  nf  sound  mind  shall  enjoy  the  civil 
and  political  rights  which  they  are  entitled  to  by  virtue  of  their 
humanity.  As  the  judicious  management  of  the  family  circle 
requires  the  combined  wisdom  and  judgment  of  father  ajid  mother, 
80  this  great  political  family,  whose  interests  are  identical,  can  only 
be  consistently  managed  by  the  complete  representation  and  con- 
currence of  each  individual  governed  by  its  laws. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  show  argument  for  this  statement, 
as  your  meeting  to-day,  composed  of  men  and  women  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  i^reat  truth  contained  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  will  supply  words  glowing  with  fervor  that 
can  not  be  written,  that  comes  with  a  full  conviction  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  great  question,  involving  even  the  perpetuity  of  our 

government  But  withoitt  other  reasons  than  that  it  is 

right,  let  the  united  voice  of  your  meeting  demand  full  recognition 
of  the  political  rights  of  the  women  of  the  nation,  so  that  it  may 
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Stand  before  the  world  exemplifying  the  meaning  of  a  true  republic. 
After  near  half  a  century  of  earnest,  continued  pleading  we  see 
light  breaking  in  different  parts  of  the  political  horizon.  If  it  takes 
half  a  century  mnre.  nay,  even  longer  than  that,  to  estaMish  this 
truth  let  us  never  falter.  For  we  know  our  cause  is  just  and»  as 
God  is  just>  the  eternal  principles  of  right  must  succeed. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Foulke,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mrs. 
Alice  Pickler  of  Dakota,  Mrs.  Cutler,  Miss  Bessie  Isaacs  of 
Washington  Territory,  the  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles  of  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway,  editor  of  the  New  Northwest,  Ore- 
gon, and  from  Minneapolis  Mrs.  Sarah  Burger  Steams,  C  H. 
Du  Bots,  editor  of  the  Spectator,  Dr.  Martha  G.  Ripley,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Rev. 
Kristofer  Jansen,  of  the  Swedish  Unitarian  Church,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams  of  the  City  Mission,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tabor  of  the  Friends' 
Church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  a  visiting  Universal i^^t  minis- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Charlotte  O.  Van  Clave,  of  the  Bethany  Home,  who 
spoke  of  herself  and  her  associates  as  ''the  ambulance  corps,  to' 
pick  up  and  care  for  the  fallen  and  wounded  of  their  sesc." 

Judge  Norton  H.  Hemiup  of  Minneapolis,  read  a  humoitms 
play  in  several  acts,  dramatical]}  representing  the  venerable 
widows  of  ex-presidents  and  wives  of  living  ones  going  to  the 
polls  in  their  respective  precincts  and  offering  their  votes  in  vain, 
while  those  of  the  late  slaves  and  of  men  half-drunk  and  wholly 
ignorant  were  received  without  a  question. 

Major  J.  A.  Pickler,  the  chivalrous  legislator  of  Dakota,  who 
championed  the  suffrage  bill  which  passed  both  Houses  and  was 
defeated  by  the  veto  of  Gov.  Gilbert  F.  Pierce,  was  invited 
to  tell  the  history  of  the  bill  and  did  so  in  a  vigorous  speech.  He 
said  its  passage  was  materially  aided  by  the  efforts  of  Eastern 
remonstrants  to  defeat  it,  and  added :  "There  are  peculiar  rea- 
sons why  our  women  should  have  their  rights,  as  they  own 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  land  and  are  veritable  heroines."  Dur- 
ing the  convention  the  men  and  women  present  from  Dakota  or- 
ganized an  association  to  cany  on  the  battle  for  equal  rights  in 
that  Territory. 

Mrs.  Howe  said  in  her  address: 

While  a  great  deal  needs  to  be  said  to  both  men  and  women  on  the 
subject  of  woman  suffrage,  I  am  one  who  thinks  that  most  needs 
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to  be  said  to  women.  This  is  quite  natural  t>oth  because  of  their 
timidity  in  putting  themselves  forward  and  beotuse  of  their  frequent 

ignorance  of  tlie  principles  upon  which  refonn  is  hnsed.  Xo  one 
could  be  more  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  tl  aii  I  w  as  twenty  years 
agfo.  Ever\'thinf^  I  had  read  and  heard  seemed  to  point  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction.  But  at  the  hrst  meeting  I  attended  I  heard 
Lucy  Stone,  Henry  B.  Blackwdl,  Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  other 
pioneM  of  the  cause,  found  nothing  but  reasonableness  in  their 
speech  and  their  arguments  and  so  was  speedily  converted. 

The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Reptiblic  was  then  sung  by  Prof. 
James  G.  Qark,  the  well-known  singer  of  anti-slavery  days,  the 
audience  rising  and  joining  in  the  chorus. 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Campbell  of  Iowa,  who  was  introduced  by 
Lucy  Stone  with  a  history  of  her  many  years  of  devoted  work  for 
the  cause,  said  in  part:  "Good  men  who  mean  well  often  say 
that  women  are  as  fit  to  vote  as  the  ignorant  foreigners  just  landed 
at  Cistle  Garden  or  the  freedmen  who  can  not  read  or  write. 
Don't  say  that  any  more;  you  don't  know  how  it  hurts.  Say  in- 
stead, 'You  are  as  fit  to  vote  as  we  are.*  The  names  of  those  who 
emancipated  the  slave  will  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  but  the 
names  of  those  who  have  helped  to  emancipate  the  women  of  this 
nation  will  be  written  in  letters  of  living  light." 

The  closing  address  was  made  by  Mrs.  Ston^  ''Her  feeling 
and  womanly  appeals,"  said  the  Minneapolis  papers,  **were  such 
as  to  move  any  masculine  heart  not  thoroughly  indurated."  She 
said  in  part ; 

If  the  question  of  the  right  of  women  to  a  voice  in  making  the 
laws  thev  are  to  obey  could  be  treated  in  the  same  common- scTise 
way  that  other  practical  questions  are  treated  it  would  have  been 
settled  long  ago.  If  the  question  were  to  l>e  asked  in  any  com- 
munity about  to  establish  a  government,  "Shall  the  whole  people  who 
are  of  mature  age  and  sotmd  mind  have  a  right  to  help  make  the 
laws  tfaey  are  required  to  obey?''  the  natural  answer  would  be  that 
they  should  have  that  rig^t.  But  the  fact  is  that  only  the  men  exer- 
cise it.  If  the  qtiestion  w^re  asked,  "Shall  the  whole  people 
who  are  of  mature  api'e  and  sound  mind  and  not  convicted  nf  crime 
have  a  right  to  elect  the  men  who  will  have  the  six  ruling  of  the 
money  they  pay  for  taxes  ?"  the  common-sense  answer  would  be  that 
they  stolid  have  that  right.  But  the  fact  is  that  only  men  are 
allowed  to  exercise  it.  So  of  the  special  interests  of  women,  their 
right  to  settle  the  laws  which  regulate  their  relation  to  their  children, 
their  right  to  earn  and  o^^T^,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  will  and  deed,  the 
application  of  the  simple  principles  of  fair  plav,  would  have  given 
women  equal  voice  with  men  in  these  questions  of  personal  and 
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common  interest.    But  as  it  is  men  control  it  all,  whether  it  is  the 

child  we  bear,  the  dollar  we  earn  or  the  will  we  wish  to  make. 

One  would  suppose  that  under  a  government  whose  fundaniental 
principle  affirms  that  "the  consent  of  the  governed  '  is  the  just  basis, 
the  consent  of  the  governed  women  would  have  been  asked  for. 
The  only  form  of  consent  is  a  vote  and  that  is  denied  to  women.  As 
a  result  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  everywhere.  The  stigma  of 
disfranchisement  cheapens  the  respect  due  to  their  opinions, 
diminishes  their  earnings  and  makes  them  subjects  in  the  home  as 
they  are  in  the  State.  The  woman  suffrat^e  movement  means  equal 
rights  for  women.   It  proposes  to  secure  fair  play  and  justice. 

At  this  convention  valuable  reports  were  presented  from  twen- 
ty-six States.  Of  especial  interest  was  that  from  Texas,  where 
Mrs.  Mariana  T.  Folsom  had  done  seven  months'  work  under  the 

auspices  of  the  American  W.  S.  A.,  giving  nearly  200  public  ad- 
dresses in  advocacy  of  equal  rights.  Texas  was  virgin  soil  on 
this  subject,  and  Mrs.  Folsom's  description  of  the  conditions  she 
found  there  was  both  entertaining-  and  instructive. 

The  old  officers  were  re-elected  with  but  few  changes.  Among 
the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

The  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  at  its  seventeenth 
annual  meeting,  in  this  beautiful  city  of  the  new  Northwest,  reaf- 
firms the  American  principle  of  free  representative  government,  and 
demands  its  application  to  women.    "Governments  derive  their  just 

powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  and'  women  are  gov- 
erned; "taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,"  and  women  are 
taxed ;  **all  political  power  inheres  in  the  people,"  and  one-half  of 
the  people  arc  women. 

Resolved,  That  women,  as  sisters,  wives  and  mothers  of  men,  have 
special  rights  to  protect  and  special  wrongs  to  remedy;  that  their 
votes  will  represent  in  a  special  sense  the  interests  of  the  home ;  that 
equal  co-operation  of  the  sexes  is  essential  alike  to  a  happy  home,  a 
refined  society,  a  Christian  church  nnd  a  republican  State. 

Whereas,  T'nder  the  Federal  Constitution,  "All  persons  bom 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  are  citizens  thereof,  and  of  the 
States  in  which  they  reside;"  and,  by  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  courts,  "Women  are  citizens,  and  may  be  made  voters  by 
appropriate  State  le^slatioa;"  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  regards  with  satisfaction  the 
acceptance  of  the  claim  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  by  which  the  remarkable  services  of  Miss  Carroll 
in  urgint^  the  campaign  of  Tennessee,  which  broke  the  force  of  the 
rebellion  and  gave  success  to  our  armies,  will  have  at  last,  after  more 
than  a  score  of  years,  their  late  reward.* 

*  ConRrrss  never  conid  be  pcfiOTikd  to  tak»      letioB  Md  Wm  CtrroU  died  ia  pov^ 

erty  and  need.  [Eds. 
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Resoh'cd.  That  the  association  send  a  deputation  to  Washingfton 
in  behalf  of  its  memorial  to  Congress  to  frame  a  staiuLe  prohibiting' 
the  disfranchisement  of  women  in  the  Territories,  and  to  oo-operate 
with  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  (at  its  January 
meeting)  for  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  fortiidding  political  distinc- 
tioQS  on  account  of  sex. 

The  great  success  of  this  convention  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by  the  friends  in  Minneapo- 
lis, especially  Dr.  Ripley  and  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Dorsett. 

The  association  sent  two  delegates,  Henry  B.  Blackwell  and 
the  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  to  Washington,  to  urge  upon  the  House 
Committee  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Territories.   They  were  given  a  respectful  hearing. 

1886, — ^The  Eighteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Topeka, 
Kan.,  October  26-28.  The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
were  held  in  Music  Hall.  Above  the  platform  hung  the  beauti- 
ful ijanner  of  the  Minnesota  W.  S.  A.,  sent  by  Dr.  Martha  G. 
Ripley,  and  at  its  side  was  a  package  of  7.000  leaflets  for  distribu- 
tion contributed  by  Mrs.  Cornelia  C.  Hussey  of  New  Jersey, 
which  were  gladly  taken  for  use  in  different  States.  The  even- 
ing meetings  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, seating  1,200  persons;  the  floor  and  both  galleries  were 
crowded  with  the  best  citizens  of  Topeka ;  all  the  desks  w  ere  taken 
out,  making-  room  for  more  chairs,  and  even  then  hundreds  of 
people  were  turned  away.    Both  halls  were  <:^iven  free. 

All  the  preparations  had  been  admirably  made  by  Mrs.  Juliet 
N-  Martin,  Miss  Olive  P.  Bray,  Mrs.  S,  A.  Thurston  and  other 
Topeka  women,  who  had  a  collation  spread  in  Music  Hall 
for  the  delegates  on  their  arrival.  The  press  gave  full  and  cor- 
dial reports.   Lucy  Stone  wrote  in  the  IVaman's  Journal: 

We  found  the  editors  of  the  four  dailv  papers  all  suffragists. 
Amonir  these  was  Major  J.  K.  Hudson,  who  todk  his  first  lessons 
in  equal  rights  on  the  Anti-Slavery  Bugle  in  Ohio  and,  reared 
among  "Friends,"  was  ready  to  continue  the  good  service  he  has  all 
along  rendered.  Here,  too,  we  found  our  old  co-worker,  William 
P.  Tomlinson.  who  at  one  time  published  the  AntP-Slavcry  Standard 
for  Wendell  Phillips  and  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
who  a  little  later,  in  his  younc:  prime,  devoted  his  time,  his  money 
and  his  strencrth  to  the  publication  of  the  iro)}ian's  Advocate  in 
New  York,  of  which  he  was  proprietor  and  editor.  He  is  now 
editor  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Democrat,  Mr.  B.  P.  Baker,  now  editor 
Vol.  IV  Won.  Suf.— 47 
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and  proprietor  of  the  Commonweaith,  did  good  service  to  the 
woman  suffrage  cause  in  1867  in  tlie  Topeka  Record,  Mr. 
McLennan,  of  the  Journal^  is  also  with  us. 

The  whole  convention  was  interspersed  with  ringing  remuii^- 
cences  of  the  heroic  early  history  of  Kansas.  Mrs.  S.  N.  Wood, 
who  in  the  Border  RufHan  days  went  through  the  enem/s  lines 
and  at  great  personal  peril  brought  into  beleaguered  Lawrence 
the  ammunition  which  enabled  it  to  defend  itself*  came  to  the 
platform  to  add  her  good  word  for  equal  suffrage.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  the  officers  of  the  association  to  meet  h^  and  the 
other  early  Kansas  workers,  many  of  whom,  like  Mrs.  J.  ii. 
Slocum,  of  Emporia,  were  old  personal  friends. 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Wait,  president  of  the  Kansas  W.  S.  A.  and  ed- 
itor of  the  Lincoln  Beacon,  gave  the  address  of  welcome  in  behalf 
of  the  suffragists.  Referring  to  the  first  campaign  for  a  woman 
suffrage  amendment  in  1867,  when  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B. 
Blackwell  spoke  in  forty-two  counties  of  Kansas,  Mrs.  Wait  said : 
"Nineteen  years  ago  when  you  came  to  Kansas  you  found  no  suf- 
frage societies  and  even  seven  years  ago  you  would  ha\-e  found 
none.  To-dav.  in  behalf  of  the  State  W.  S.  A.  and  its  many 
flourishing  auxiliaries,  I  welcome  these  dear  friends  who  come  to 
us  from  the  rock-ribbed  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  from  the  lakes  of  the  North  and  from  the  sunny 
South,  a  veritable  gathering  of  the  clans  of  freedom." 

Major  Hudson,  in  his  address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  city, 
ri  \  ic u  cd  the  history  of  woman  suffrage  in  Kansas,  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  work  of  the  pioneer  suffragists,  and  said : 

We  welcome  you  to  Kansas,  because  it  ha^  lieen  good  battle- 
ground for  the  right  We  place  the  ballot  in  the  hands 

of  the  forei,eTicr  who  can  not  rea-l  or  speak  our  laiig-iiaije.  and  who 
knows  nothing;  of  our  government;  we  enfranchised  a  slave  race, 
most  of  whom  can  not  read :  and  yet  we  deny  to  the  women  01 
America  the  ballot,  which  in  their  hands  would  be  the  strongest 
protectuni  of  this  republic  against  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  the 
great  centers  of  our  population.  Give  to  woman  the  ballot,  and  you 
give  her  equal  pay  with  men  for  the  same  work ;  you  break  down 
prejudice  and  open  to  her  evcr>'  vocation  in  which  she  is  competent 
to  cns^cre :  you  do  more — ^you  give  her  an  individuality,  and  equal 
right  in  life. 

The  president,  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  in  his  rc- 
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sponse  to  tlie  welcome  of  the  suffrage  association  said :   **Tt  gives 

us  great  plcaburc  to  visit  your  beautiful  city  and  fertile  State.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  not  because  your  State  is  fertile  and  your  city 
beautiful  but  because  it  is  in  these  Western  States  that  there  is 
most  hope  of  the  growth  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement.  The 
older  States  are  what  old  age  is  in  the  human  frame,  something 
that  is  difficult  to  change;  but  where  there  is  young  blood  there 
is  hope  and  the  progress  of  a  new  idea  is  more  rapid." 

Mrs.  Howe,  responding  to  the  welcome  of  the  citizens,  said 
some  one  had  spoken  of  woman  suffrage  as  a  hobby ;  she  ques- 
tioned whether  the  opposition  to  suffrage  was  not  the  hobby  and 
sufFraqc  the  horse.  The  discussion  of  these  great  questions  was 
doing  much  to  make  the  women  of  the  country  one  in  feeling,  and 
to  do  away  with  sectional  prejudices.  A  most  cordial  hearing 
was  given  to  the  Woman's  Congress  lately  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  especially  to  the  woman  suffrage  symposium  which  oc- 
cupied one  evening.  Mrs.  Howe  spoke  of  the  wonderful,  provi- 
dential history  of  Kansas,  and  the  way  in  which  a  new  and  unex- 
pected chapter  of  the  country  >  history  opened  out  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  young  Territory.  She  remembered  when  the 
name  of  Kansas  was  the  word  which  set  men's  blood  at  the  East 
tingling.   She  continued : 

You  men  of  Kansas,  you  who  have  been  bought  with  a  price,  noble 
men  have  worked  and  suffered  and  died  that  you  might  be  free. 
For  you  Charles  Sumner  fell  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  fell  to  rise  again,  but  others  fell  for  whom  there  was  no  rising. 

Having  received  this  great  gift  of  freedom,  pray  you  go  on  to  make 
it  perfect.  You  may  think  tliat  you  have  a  free  State,  well  founded 
and  stable,  and  that  it  will  stand  ;  but  remember  that  the  State,  like 
the  Church,  is  not  a  structure  to  be  built  and  set  up  but  a  living 
organism  to  grow  and  move.  Its  life  is  progress  and  freedom.  Do 
not  think  that  you  can  stay  Ihis  great  tide  of  progress  by  saying, 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  No  such  limitation  is 
possible.    That  tide  will  oversweep  every  obstacle  set  in  its  way. 

Why,  men  of  Kansas,  having  been  so  nobly  endowed  at  the  begin- 
ning, have  you  let  the  younger  children  in  the  nurser\'  of  our  dear 
mother  country  learn  lessons  that  you  have  not  learned  ?  Are  tlie 
women  of  Wyoming  and  Washington  better  than  your  women,  and 
do  the  men  of  those  Territories  love  their  women  better  than  you 
love  yours?  You  will  say  "no,"  with  indignation;  but  remember 
that  love  is  shown  in  deeds  far  more  than  in  words.  Until  you  make 
your  women  free  T  must  hold  that  you  do  not  love  them  as  well  as 
those  do  who  have  given  their  mothers  and  sisters  the  gift  of 
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political  enfranchisement.  This  place  is  the  temple  of  yottr  liber-' 
ties ;  here,  if  anywhere*  should  be  spoken  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
be  enacted  just  and  equal  laws.  However  grand  the  words  may  be 
which  have  been  spoken  here,  may  they  become  grander  and  better 

BnA  ffof^per,  tin  til  to  all  your  other  glories  shall  be  added  that  of 
having  set  the  crown  of  freedom  upon  the  beads  of  the  women  of 
your  State  1 

Only  a  few  gicanmgs  &rom  ^e  many  speeches  can  be  given. 
Professor  W.  H.  Carruth,  of  the  Kansas  State  University,  said 

in  part: 

We  are  likely  to  meet  some  good-natured  person  who  will  say : 

"Why,  yes,  T  am  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  but  I  don't  sec  that 
tliere  is  any  need  of  it  here  in  Kansas.  If  I  were  in  Rhode  Island 
or  Connecticut,  where  there  arc  so  many  laws  unjust  to  women.  I 
would  petition  and  work  for  it ;  but  1  don't  see  that  it  is  worth  wiuie 
to  make  a  fuss  about  it  here.'*  Now,  what  can  be  said  to  such  a 
person?  Weapons  are  both  defensive  and  aggressive.  The  ballot 
has  both  uses.  What  would  a  herdsman  say  if  you  told  him  his 
sheepfold  was  all  that  was  needed,  and  refused  to  give  him  a  gun  ? 
What  would  the  farmer  say  if  you  p^ve  him  a  cultivator  but  no 
plough?  What  would  Christianity  be  if  it  had  only  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  not  the  Golden  Rule? 

He  who  thinks  the  ballot  is  given  simply  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion— ^protection  in  a  limited  sense,  against  fraud  and  violence-— has 
but  a  lunited  conception  of  the  duties  of  American  citizenship.  The 
old  let-alone  theory  of  government  has  been  found  a  failure,  and  in- 
stead of  it  people  arc  coming  to  think  that  icff^vcmment  is  o^ood  to  do 
anything  that  it  can  do  best — just  as  they  have  alrcatly  learned  that 
it  is  projier  for  woman  to  do  anything  that  she  can  do  well.  In  a 
word,  as  Mrs.  Howe  said  tiic  other  evening,  the  ballot  is  a  means  of 
getting  things  done  which  we  want  done. 

When  your  good  friend  with  a  kind  and  prosperous  husband,  a 
pleasant  home  and  nothing  lacking  which  better  laws  could  secure 
for  her,  says  she  thinks  women  are  already  pretty  well  treated  and 
.she  doesn't  know  that  she  would  care  for  tlie  ballot,  ask  her  how 
she  would  feel  if  she  were  a  teacher  and  were  expected  to  work 
beside  a  man,  equal  work  and  equal  time,  he  to  tret  $60  and  she  $40 
a  month?  Ask  her  whether  she  would  not  want  to  have  a  vote 
then  ?  Isn't  this  a  case,  kind  mistress  of  a  home»  where  you  should 
remember  those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them?  I  very  much  fear 
there  never  will  be  a  time  when  all  the  good  pecsple  in  this  world 
can  dispense  with  any  effective  weapon  ajCfainst  wrong. 

And.  beyond  t"his,  there  are  all  the  offensive,  aggressive  uses  of 
the  l)allr)t.  We  want  a  sewer  here,  a  hniltre  tlicre.  a  lam|)-p()st  or  a 
hydrant  yonder.  A  woman's  nose  will  scent  a  defective  drain  where 
ten  men  pass  it  by,  but  votes  get  these  things  looked  after.  We 
want  a  new  schoolhouse,  or  more  brains  or  more  fresh  air  in  an  old 
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one.  Don't  you  know  that  women  will  attend  to  such  needs  sooner 
than  men? 

Mr.  Foulke  said  in  part : 

It  is  said  that  woman  suffragists  are  dreamers.  There  was  a 
time  within  our  memory  when  human  flesh  in  this  our  free  America 
was  sold  at  auction.  In  those  days  a  few  earnest  men  dreamed  of 
a  time  when  our  flag  should  no  longer  unfurl  itself  over  a  slave. 

Inspired  by  this  great  vision  they  bore  the  persecution  and  con- 
tumely of  their  fellows.  In  season  and  out  of  season  they  preached 
their  jrlorious  pfospel  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation. 
Wild  visionaries  they,  incendiaries  wiiuse  very  writings,  like  the 
heresies  of  old,  must  be  consigned  to  the  flames;  impracticable 
enthusiasts,  seditious  citizens.  But  lo  t  the  flame  of  war  passed  over 
us  and  their  dream  is  true;  and  in  the  clearer  light  which  shines 
upon  11  to-day.  we  can  hardly  realize  that  this  p-eat  blot  upon  OUr 
civilization  could  have  existed,  the  time  seems  so  far  away. 

And  we  of  America,  we  who  have  reached  the  summit  of  the 
prophecies  of  centuries  past,  we  dream  of  new  and  loftier  moun- 
tains in  the  distance.  We  who  have  realized  in  our  political  institu- 
tions a  universal  equality  of  men  before  the  law,  find  that  we  have 
only  reached  the  foothills  of  the  greater  range  beyond.  There  are 
men  in  our  midst  who  are  dreaming  to-day  of  a  time  when  mere 
political  erjtiRlity  shall  be  based  upon  that  broader  social  and 
economic  equality  which  is  so  necessary  to  maintain  it.  They 
dream  of  a  time  when  each  man's  reward  shall  be  proportioned  to 
his  own  exertions  and  his  own  desert,  and  nothing  at  all  shall  be 
due  to  the  accident  of  birth ;  dream  of  a  time  when  bitter,  grinding 
poverty,  save  as  a  punishment  for  idleness,  shall  no  longer  exist  in 
a  world  so  full  of  the  bounty  of  heaven.  Is  it  wilder  than  the 
drenm  of  him  who,  under  the  despotism  of  the  Bourbons,  could 
dream  of  a  ^great  people  whose  birth  should  be  heralded  by  the 
cry  that  all  men  are  created  equal?  Is  it  wilder  than  the  dream  of 
him  who,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Alva,  could  dream  of  a  day  of 
perfect  religious  toleration?  Men  talk  with  contemptuous  pity  of 
the  dreamer.  But  he  rather  is  the  object  of  pity  who  bars  the 
windows  and  draws  the  curtains  of  his  soul  to  shut  out  the  light  of 
heaven  that  wDuld  smile  in  upon  him.  Let  us  rather  pity  the  man 
who  fears  to  utter  the  divine  thouijht  which  fills  him.  Let  us  pity 
rather  that  man  or  that  nation  which  lives  in  the  complacent  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  virtue  and  blessedness,  and  dreams  of  no 
higher  good  than  it  possesses.  He  that  has  a  dream  of  something 
bcSter  than  he  sees  around  him,  let  him  tell  it  though  the  world 
smile.  He  that  has  a  prophecy  to  utter,  let  him  speak,  though  men 
account  it  his  folly  as  much  as  they  will.  God  bless  the  dreamers 
of  all  just  and  perfect  dreams!  The  ij^cTit  wheel  of  the  aic^cs  with 
ever-increasing  motion  is  sure  to  roll  out  their  accomplishment. 

The  Rev.  Louis  A.  Banks,  lately  of  Washington  Territory, 
spoke  of  woman  stiff  rage  there.   He  said : 
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The  fii  fact  proved  by  experience  is  that  women  do  vote.  Before 
the  law  was  enacted,  the  old  objection  used  to  meet  us  on  every 
hand,  "The  women  do  not  want  to  vote" — as  though  that,  if  true, 
were  a  vaHd  reason.  They  ou.ijlit  to  want  to.  It  is  my  business  to 
urge  men  to  repent,  and  I  have  never  supposed  it  a  reason  to  cease 
preaching  to  them  because  they  did  not  want  to  repent ;  they  ought 
to  want  to.  But  our  experience  has  proved  that  women  do  want 
to  vote.  It  was  universally  conceded  that  in  our  first  general  Terri- 
torial election  fully  as  many  women  voted  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  as  men  

Woman's  inlluencc  as  a  citizen  has  been  of  equal  value  in  the  jury- 
box.  Experience  shows  that  she  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  duty. 
Woe  to  the  gambler  who  enriches  himself  by  the  foU^  or  innocence 
of  the  ignorant,  and  the  rum-seller  who  lures  boys  into  his  back- 
room! Woe  to  the  human  vultures  who  prey  upon  young  lives* 
when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  jury  of  mothers  1    .    .    .  . 

You  who  have  not  hitherto  been  woman  suff racists,  why  not 
espouse  this  cause  now,  when  it  is  in  the  full  flush  of  its  heroic 
struGfsfle?  When  John  Adams  went  courtinc^  Abij^il  Smith,  her 
proud  father  said  to  her :  "Who  is  this  young  Adams  ?  Where  did 
he  come  from?"  Abigail  answered:  "I  do  not  know  where  he 
came  from  and  I  do  not  care,  but  I  know  where  he  is  going  and  I  am 
going  with  him."  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  know  where  we  are 
going;  we  invite  your  company  for  the  journey. 

State  Senator  R.  W.  Blue  said :  "One  of  the  greatest  ques- 
tions of  the  day  is  how  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  vicious 
vote  cast  every  vear  in  the  large  cities.  I  believe  the  only  way 
to  do  that  is  to  enfranchise  the  women."  He  added  that  he  had 
worked  for  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  in  the  preceding  Legis- 
lature, and  should  do  so  in  the  next  President  Foulke  compli- 
mented him  on  his  bold  and  outspoken  remarks,  and  said  he 
thought  a  man  in  politics  never  lost  anything  by  telling  the  people 
exactly  where  he  stood  on  vital  issues,* 

James  G.  Clark,  associate  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Siwijtor^ 
was  a  dele.Grate.  and  delighted  the  audience  wnh  his  equal  rights 
songs.  A  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas  and,  by 
a  rising  vote  of  the  convention,  it  was  decided  to  send  her  a  tele- 
gram of  greeting  and  congratulations  on  her  seventieth  birthday. 

Letters  were  read  from  Chief-Justice  Greene  of  Washington 

•  Among  the  other  speakers  were  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Blackwell.  of  Massachn 
sett*;  Mrs.  MsrRarct  W.  Campbell  and  the  Rev.      S.  Huntinf,  of  Iowa:  Mrs.  Mary  ^ 

naKgart,  of  Iii'li  in.i;  tl-.c  T\(  v,  Arin.T  Howarfl  ?hnw,  nf  Michigan:  Mrs.  L.ir.ra  M  Tobns. 
Mrs.  Hammer,  Mr».  Barnes,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Brown,  Mrs.  Brown 
of  Abilene.  William  P.  Tomliuson,  of  the  Topdia  Democrat:  tbe  Revs.  C.  H.  Lovejon 

H.  W.  GeorRC  and  Dr.  McCabc,  Dr.  Fi-licr.  TthIkc  \V.  A.  PcfTer.  Mrs.  M.   F    T\-  - 

CaU,  Mo.  MartiR  Im  Btnj,  CoL  A.  B.  Jctmorc,  J.  C  Hebbard  and  Uoa.  C  S.  Qecd. 
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Territory,  and  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas  of  England, 
sister  of  John  and  Jacob  Bright;  also  telegrams  from  the  ^Tinne- 
sota  VV.  S.  A.,  from  Major  and  Mrs.  Pickler  of  South  Dakota, 
and  from  others,  and  reports  from  the  different  State  societies. 

Ghancellor  J.  A.  Lippincott,  of  the  State  University,  invited 
the  association  to  visit  that  institution,  and  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mrs. 
Stone  to  address  the  students.  Mrs.  Stone  wrote  in  the 
Womamts  Journal:  "It  was  worth  the  journey  to  receive  the 
warm  welcome  which  greeted  us  on  every  hand,  and  still  more 
to  see  liie  progress  the  cause  has  made  in  the  nineteen  years  that 
have  passed  since  the  first  suffrage  campaign  in  Kansas.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  Municipal  Suffrage  should  be  secured 
in  this  State  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.*  The  very 
air  was  full  of  suffrage,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  political  contest." 

188/, — ^The  Nineteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Associa- 
tion Hall,  Philadelphia,  October  31,  November  i,  2.  The  plat- 
form had  been  beautifully  decorated  with  tropical  plants  and  foli- 
age by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Justice  and  other  Pennsylvania  friends. 
The  weather  was  fine,  the  audience  sympathetic  and  the  speak- 
ing excellent. 

State  Senator  A.  D.  Harlan  gave  the  address  of  welcome  in  be- 
half of  the  Pennsylvania  W.  S.  A.  President  Wm.  Dudley 
Foulke  in  responding  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Senator's  good  service 

in  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
equal  suffrage.  A  letter  of  welcome  was  read  from  the  venera- 
ble and  beloved  president  of  the  association,  Miss  Mary  Grew, 
who  was  kept  away  by  illness.    CoL  T.  W.  Higginson  said : 

I  have  the  sensations  of  a  Revolutionary  veteran,  almost,  in  com- 
ing back  to  Philadelphia  and  remembering  our  early  suffrage  meet- 
ings here  in  that  time  of  storm,  in  contrasting  the  audiences  of  to-day 
with  the  audiences  of  that  day,  and  in  thinking  what  are  the  difBcul- 
tie«;  that  come  before  us  now  as  compared  with  thr>se  of  our  youth. 
The  audiences  have  changed,  the  atmosphere  of  the  community  has 
changed  ;  nothing^  but  the  cause  remains  the  same,  and  that  remains 
because  it  is  a  part  of  the  necessary  evolution  of  dcniucratic  society 
and  is  an  immortal  thing. 

I  recall  those  early  audiences ;  the  rows  of  auiet  faces  in  Quaker 
bonnets  in  the  foreground ;  the  rows  of  exceedingly  unquiet  figures 
of  Southern  medical  students,  with  their  hats  on,  in  the  background. 
I  recall  the  visible  purpose  of  those  energetic  young  gentlemen  to 
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hear  nobody  but  the  women,  and  the  calm  determination  with  which 

their  bootheels  contributed  to  put  the  male  speakers  down.  I  recall 
also  their  too-assiduous  attentions  in  the  streets  outside  when  the 

meeting  broke  up  

Woman  suffracfe  shoukl  be  iir^ed,  in  my  opinion,  not  from  any 
predictions  of  what  women  will  do  with  their  votes  after  they  get 
them,  but  on  the  ground  that  by  all  tlie  traditions  of  our  government, 
by  all  the  precepts  of  its  earl^' founders,  by  all  the  axioms  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  political  principles,  woman  needs  the  ballot 
for  self-respect  and  self-protection. 

Tlie  ^^'x^man  of  old  times  who  did  not  read  books  of  political 
economy  or  attend  public  mectin.i:,'"s,  could  retrain  her  self-respect ; 
but  the  woman  of  modern  times,  with  ever\  siep  she  takes  in  the 
higher  education,  finds  it  harder  to  retain  tliat  self-respect  while  she 
is  in  a  republican  government  and  yet  not  a  member  of  it.  She  can 
study  all  the  books  that  I  saw  collected  this  morning  in  the  political 

nomy  alcove  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  College;  she  can  master  them 
all;  she  can  know  more  about  them  perhaps  than  any  man  of  her 
acquaintance :  and  yet  to  put  one  thinj";  she  has  learned  there  in  prac- 
tice by  the  simi>le  process  of  dropping  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  ballot- 
box — she  can  no  more  do  that  than  she  could  put  out  her  slender 
finger  and  stop  the  planet  in  its  course.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
woman's  needing  the  suffrage  for  self-respect. 

Then  as  to  self-protection.  We  know  there  have  been  great 
improvements  in  the  laws  in  regard  to  women.  What  brought 
abotit  those  improvements?  The  steady  labor  of  women  like  these 
on  th\'^  platform,  going  before  T  eiri'^latures  year  by  year  and  asking 
for  something  they  were  not  will  in  to  give,  the  ballot;  but,  as  a 
result  of  it,  to  keep  the  poor  creatures  quiet,  some  law  was  passed 
removing  a  restricticm.  The  old  English  writer  Pepys,  according  to 
his  diary,  after  spending  a  good  deal  of  money  for  himself  finds  a 
little  left  and  buys  his  wife  a  new  gown,  beoiuse,  he  says,  "It  is 
fit  that  the  poor  wretch  should  have  something  to  content  her/'  I 
have  seen  many  laws  passed  for  the  advantage  of  women  and  thty^ 
were  generally  passed  on  that  principle. 

I  remember  goinp;"  before  the  Rhode  Island  Les^islature  once  with 
Lucy  Stone  and  she  unrolled  with  her  peculiar  persuasive  power  the 
wrong  laws  which  existed  in  that  commonwealth  in  regard  to 
women.  After  the  hearing  was  over  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, a  judge  who  had  served  on  it  for  years,  said  to  her:  "Mrs. 
Stone,  all  that  yon  have  stated  this  morninpf  is  true,  and  T  am 
ashamed  to  think  that  I,  who  have  l^een  chairman  for  years  of  this 
judiciar}'  committee,  should  have  known  in  my  secret  heart  that  it 
was  all  true  and  sliould  have  done  nothing  to  set  these  wrongs 
right  until  I  was  reminded  of  them  by  a  woman."  Again  and  again 
I  have  seen  that  experience.  Women  with  bleeding  feet,  women 
with  exhausted  voices,  women  with  wornout  lives,  have  lavished 
their  strength  to  secure  ordinary  justice  in  the  form  of  laws  which 
a  sinq-le  ^v^man  inside  the  State  House,  armed  with  the  po<;ition  of 
member  of  the  Legislature  and  representing  a  sex  who  had  votes* 
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could  have  had  righted  within  two  years.   Every  man  knows  the 

weakness  of  a  disfranchised  class  of  men.  The  whole  race  of 
women  is  disfranchised,  and  they  suffer  in  the  same  way. 

• 

Amon^  the  other  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames, 
Henry  B.  Blackwell,  the  Rev.  Antoinette  "Brown  Blackwell,  Dr. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Haggart,  Mrs.  Frances 
£.  W.  Harper,  the  ReV.  S.  S.  Hunting,  Miss  Cora  Scott  Pond, 
the  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles  and  Mrs.  Adelaide  A.  Oaflin. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  in 
her  annual  report,  reviewed  the  year's  activities  and  continued : 

But  the  chief  work  of  the  American  Woman  Stiff rac^e  Association 
during  the  past  year  has  been  to  obtain  wide  access  to  the  public 
through  the  newspapers.  Early  in  the  year  correspondence  was 
opened  with  most  of  the  papers  in  the  United  States.  The  editors 
were  asked  whether  they  would  publish  suffrage  literature  if  it  were 
sent  them  eveiy  week  without  charge.  More  than  a  thousand 
answered  that  they  would  use  what  we  sent,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Accepting  this  the  association  has,  for  the  last  eight  months,  fur- 
nished 1. 000  weekly  papers  with  a  siiffrat:;"e  column.  The  cost  of  it 
consumes  nearly  the  whole  interest  of  the  Eddy  i  und,  Ijesides  much 
time  and  strength  gratuitously  given.  But  as  these  papers  come  to 
us  week  by  week  containing  the  suffrage  items  and  articles  which 
through  their  columns  reach  millions  of  readers,  we  feet  that  no 
better  use  could  be  made  of  money  or  time. 

The  Revs.  Anna  H.  Shaw  and  Ada  C.  Bowles  were  chosen 
national  lecturers.   Among  the  resolutions  were  the  foUowit^: 

We  congratulate  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  upon  its  honorable 
record  in  extending  Municipal  Suffrage  last  February  to  the 

women  of  that  State,  and  the  26,000  women  of  Kansas  by  whose  aid, 

last  April,  reformed  city  governments  were  elected  in  every  munici- 
pality; we  li;iil  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  as  an  efficient  ally  of  the 
woman  suttrai^^e  movement ;  we  recognize  the  woman  sMfFra.q:e  reso- 
lutions of  the  Knij:;hts  of  Labor,  the  Land  and  Lahor  orii^^anizations, 
the  Third  Party  IVohibitionists  and  other  political  parties,  as  evi- 
dence of  a  growing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  equal  rights  of 
women ;  we  rejoice  that  two-thirds  of  the  Northern  Senators  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  voted  last  winter  for  a  Sixteenth 
Constitutional  Amendment  prohibitinpf  political  distinctions  on 
account  of  sex;  we  o!)serve  an  increasing  friendliness  in  the  attitude 
of  press  and  pulpit  and  the  fact  that  1,000  newspapers  now  publish 
a  weekly  column  in  the  interests  of  woman  suffrage;  we  arc 
encouraged  by  more  general  discussions  and  more  favorable  votes 
of  State  Legislatures  than  ever  before— all  indicating  a  sure  and 
steady  progress  toward  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  women. 
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Whbreas»  The  woman  suffragists  of  the  United  States  were  all 
united  until  iS68  in  the  American  Equal  Rights  Association ;  and 
Whereas,  The  causes  of  the  subsequent  separation  into  the 

National  and  tlie  American  Woman  Suffrag:e  Societies  have  since 
been  largely  removed  by  the  adoption  of  common  principles  and 
metliods.  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  be  appointed  a  committee  of 
one  from  the  American  W.  S.  A.  to  confer  with  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  of  the  National  W.  S.  A.,  and  if  on  conference  it  seems 
desirable,  that  she  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  this  associaticm  to  meet  a  similar  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  W.  S.  A.,  to  consider  a  satisfactory  basis  of  union,  and 
refer  it  back  to  the  executive  committees  of  both  associations  for 
^al  action. 

A  pleasant  incident  of  the  convention  was  the  presentation  to 
the  audience  of  Mrs.  £.  R.  Hunter,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  a  real 
voter.  Letters  of  greeting  were  read  from  Miss  Matilda  Hind- 
man  of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  M.  R.  Castle  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Mary 
B.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  and  Judge  Stanton  J.  Peelle  of  Indiana. 
Mrs.  Stone,  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Black  well  and  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Livermore  were  elected  delegates  to  the  International 
G>uncii  of  Women  to  be  held  in  Washington, .  D.  C,  in  1888, 
with  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas,  Miss  Mary  Grew  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
M.  Tracy  Cutler  as  alternates. 

After  Mrs.  Howe's  address  on  the  last  evening,  The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  was  sung-  standing,  the  great  assembly 
joining  in  the  chorus.  The  officers  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  by  invitation  of  Dean  M.  Carey  Thomas, 
during  the  convention. 

In  December  of  this  year,  a  Suffrage  Bazar  was  held  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  American  W.  S.  A.  and  of  the 
State  suffrage  associations  that  participated,*  which  was  a  suc- 
cess both  socially  and  financially.  The  Womat^s  Journal  of  De- 
cember 17  said: 

Music  Hall  is  a  wonderful  sij^ht ;  the  preen  and  gold  banner  of 
Kansas  occupies  the  place  of  liotior  in  the  middle  of  the  platfonn, 
flanked  on  the  left  by  the  great  crimson  banner  of  Michiiiran  with  its 
motto  "Neither  delay  nor  rest,  "  and  on  the  right  by  the  blue  flag  of 
Maine,  decorated  with  a  pine  branch  and  cones.  The  bronze  statue 
of  Beethoven  which  has  looked  calmly  down  upon  so  many  different 
assemblages  in  Music  Hall,  gazes  meditatively  at  the  Kansas  table, 

*  The  American  W.  S.  A.  aftenrard*  voted  to  give  to  each  St»t«  the  entiie  amottnt  of 
it*  froM  sales. 
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with  a  large  yellow  sunflower  which  surmounts  the  Kansas  banner 
blazing  like  a  great  star  at  his  very  feet.  Next  comes  the  banner 
of  Vennont,  ridt  and  beautiful,  though  smaller  than  the  rest,  in  two 
shades  of  blue,  with  the  seal  of  the  State  in  the  center  surrounded 
by  wnld  roses  and  bearing  the  motto  "Freedom  and  Unity."  At 
the  extreme  rigrht  of  the  platform  hangs  the  banner  of  Pennsylvania, 
yellow,  with  heavy  crimson  fringe  and  the  motto  "Taxation  zcith 
Representation."  On  the  other  side  of  Michigan  is  a  large  portrait 
of  Wendell  Phillips,  sent  by  friends  in  Minnesota.  At  the  left  are 
the  IVoman's  Journal  exhibit,  press  headquarters  and  a  display  of 
exquisite  blankets  made  at  the  lamdlle  mills  and  contributed  to  the 
Vermont  exhibit  by  the  manufacturer,  Mrs,  M.  G.  Minot. 

All  down  the  hall  on  both  sides  and  across  the  middle  hang  the 
many  banners  of  the  Massachu'^ftts  local  leagues,  of  all  sizes  and 
colors  and  with  ever>'  variety  ot  motto  and  device.  At  the  extreme 
end  liangs  the  white  banner  uf  the  State  Association. 

This  handsome  banner,  bearing  the  motto,  "Male  and  female 
created  He  them,  and  gave  them  dominion,"  was  presented  to  the 
association  by  Miss  Cora  Scott  Pond  and  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  to  whose  energetic  work  tlie  success  of  the  bazar  was 
largely  due. 

Mrs.  Livermore,  the  president  of  the  bazar,  made  the  oi)ening 
address  on  the  first  evening.  Floor  and  gallery  were  filled  and 
scores  of  yellow-ribboned  delegates  threaded  their  way  through 
the  smiling  crowd.   Mrs.  Howe  followed,  saying  in  part : 

Addresses  this  evening  are  something  like  grace  before  meat ;  they 
are  expected  to  be  short  and  sweet.  The  grace  is  a  good  thing 
because  it  reminds  us  that  we  do  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by  au 
the  divine  words  with  which  the  Creator  has  filled  the  universe. 
The  most  divine  word  of  all  is  justice,  and  in  that  sacred  name  we 
are  met  to-night.  In  her  name  we  set  up  our  tents  ^d  spread  our 
banners  

Tn  the  suspense  in  which  we  have  so  long  waited  for  suffrage,  I 
sonu'.imes  feel  as  if  we  were  in  a  dim  twilight  through  which  at 
last  a  single  star  sheds  its  way  to  show  us  there  is  light  yet,  and 
then  another  and  another  star  follow.  Wyoming  was  the  first,  the 
evening  star — ^we  may  call  her  our  Venus then  came  Washington 
Territory,  and  then  Kansas.  What  sort  of  a  star  shall  we  call  Bos- 
ton? She  might  aptly  be  compared  tn  sleopv  old  Saturn,  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple  ring  of  prejudice.  Dr.  Lhanning  was  asked 
once  if  he  did  not  despair  of  HRr\  ard  College.  He  replied :  "No,  I 
never  quite  despair  of  any  tiling.  Therefore,  following  his  good 
example,  I  never  quite  despair  of  Boston.  We  want  our  Bag  to  be 
full  of  such  stars  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  closed  a  brief  address  by  saying:  "To-mor- 
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row  will  be  election  day  and  the  papers  urge  all  citizens  to  go  and 
vote;  but  there  are  60,000  women  in  Boston  who  have  the  same 

interest  in  the  city  government  that  men  have,  and  yet  can  have 
no  voice  in  ihe  matter.  Make  this  bazar  a  success  and  so  enable 
us  to  take  Massachusetts  by  its  four  comers  and  shake  it  till  it 
gives  suffrage  to  women.'* 

1888, — The  twentieth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati^ 
Ohio,  November  20-22,  with  large  crowds  in  attendance  and 
much  interest  shown.  The  Enquirer  said :  'The  audiences  may 
be  said  to  have  chestnutized  the  time-honored  assertion  that  ad- 
vocates of  the  ballot  fur  the  lair  sex  are  unable  to  win  even 
womankind  to  their  way  of  thinkinq-.  New  faces  of  ladies  of  the 
highest  standing  in  society  are  seen  at  every  succeeding  session. 
The  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  has  rarely  or  never  held  as  large  a 
number  of  ladies,  and  equally  rarely  has  there  been  present  at  a 
meeting  of  woman  suffragists  so  large  a  proportion  of  men." 
And  the  Comfnercial  Gazette:  "The  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral 
never  held  a  finer-looking  company,  composed  as  it  was  of  a  large 
number  of  the  oldest  and  best  citizens." 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke  jiresided.*  Addresses  of  wel- 
come were  made  by  the  Hon.  Alphonso  Taft  and  Mrs.  McClellan 
Brown,  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Woman's  College.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  responded. 

In  a  letter  the  Hon.  George  William  Curtis  said:  ''Every 
change  in  the  restrictive  laws  regarding  women  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  justice  of  the  demand  for  equal  suffrage.  The 
case  was  conceded  when  women  became  property  holders  and  tax- 
payers in  their  own  right.  In  every  way  their  interest  in  society 
is  the  same  as  that  of  men,  and  the  reason  for  their  voting  in 
school  meetings  is  conclusive  for  their  voting  upon  the  appropria- 
tion of  other  taxes  which  they  pay.'' 

U.  S.  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  wrote :  "My  belief  in  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  demand  that  women  shall  be  admitted  to 

•  >Tr.  Fotilkf  srrvd  as  prc^ulcnt  from  to  iRgo.     Dunncr  t!ii«  time  but  few  changes 

were  made  in  the  of&cial  board.  In  1885  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Uaggart  (Ind.)  was  added  to 
libe  ▼iee-pT«*idCfils*Bt-larve;  in  1886  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas  (Ind.).  J.  K.  Hudson  (Kat.), 
the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  (Mass.);  1887,  Mrs.  May  Stocking  Kn.icips  (^Tich.):  1888, 
Miss  Clara  Barton  (D.  C).  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace  (Ind.).  Mrs.  Phebe  C  McKell 
(Ohio).  In  it%7  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Callanan  (Iowa)  was  dceted  recordtBg  aeeretMy.  The 
various  Sute  auxiliaries  made  nomcroas  changea  in  vice-praaidenti  ax*ciffcio  and  nembeca 
of  the  executive  committee. 
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the  ballot  grows  stronger  every  year."  In  a  letter  to  Lucy  Stone, 
Clara  Barton  wrote ; 

It  gives  me  pain  to  be  compelled  to  decline  your  generous  invita* 
tion  to  attend  your  annual  meeting,  but  there  is  a  deep  pleasure  in 
the  thought  that  you  remembered  and  desired  me  to  be  with  you. 

Nowhere  would  T  5;o  gladly  speak  my  little  word  for  woman,  her 
rights,  lier  needs,  lur  privileges  delayed  and  debarred — yet  blessed 
with  the  grand  advance  of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  budding  and 
blossoming  of  the  seed  sown  in  darkness,  doubt  and  humiliation, 
scattered  by  the  winds  of  conscious  superiority  and  power  and  the 
whirlwinds  of  opposing  wraths— as  on  the  green,  native  soil,  the 
home  of  the  early  labors  of  its  sainted  citizen,  Frances  D.  Gage. 
Dear,  noble,  precioris  Aunt  Fannv,  with  the  son!  so  pure  and  white, 
the  heart  so  warm,  tlie  sympathies  so  quick  and  ready,  the  sensitive, 
shnnkmg  modesty  of  self,  the  courage  that  scoffed  at  fear  when  the 
needs  of  others  were  plead ;  the  friend  of  the  bondman  and 
oppressed,  who  knew  no  sect,  sex,  race  or  color,  but  toiled  on  for 
freedom  and  humanity  till  the  glorious  summons  came !  If  only  five 
minutes  of  her  clarion  voice  could  ring  out  in  that  meeting — 
McGregor  on  his  native  heath — *^  *twere  worth  a  thousand  men." 
T  pray  you,  dear  friend,  whose  voice  will  reach  and  be  henrrl.  try  to 
point  out  to  the  younp^^er  and  later  workers  of  the  grand,  old  State 
the  broad  stubble  swath  of  the  scythe  and  the  deep  blazing  of  the 
sturdy  axe  of  this  glorious  pioneer  of  theirs — the  grandest  of  them 
all — whose  sleeping  dust  is  an  honor  to  Ohio. 

It  is  nothing  that  I  am  not  there;  it  is  much  that  you  will  be,  who 
carry  back  the  memories  of  your  girlhood,  your  school-life,  your 
earliest  labors,  to  lay  them  on  this  freely-proffered  altar,  in  a  spot 
where  then  there  was  no  room  for  the  tired  foot,  nor  scarce  safety 
for  the  head,  llie  occasion  points  with  unerring  finger  to  the  hands 
on  the  dial  of  thirty  years  in  the  future.    We  need  not  to  see  it  then, 


on  the  meeting,  and  on  all  who  may  compose  it  I* 

Henry  B.  Blackwell  said  in  his  address : 

In  equal  suffrage  lies  our  only  hope  of  a  r^resentathre  govern- 
ment. Women  are  one-half  of  our  citizens  with  rights  to  protect 
and  wrongs  to  remedy.  They  are  a  distinct  class  in  society,  differ- 
ing from  men  in  character,  position  and  interest.  Every  class  that 
votes  makes  itself  felt  in  the  i^nvernment.  Women  will  change  the 
quality  of  government  when  they  vote.  They  are  more  peaceable, 
temperate,  chaste,  economical  and  law-abiding  than  men ;  less  con- 
trolled by  physical  appetite  and  passion ;  more  influenced  by  humane 

*  Amonff  speaker*  not  elsewhere  mentioned  were  the  Rev.  Antofnette  Brown  Blackwell, 
>Irs.  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Schrader,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Campbell.  Mrs.  Martha  C. 
Callanan,  Dr.  Caroline  M.  Dodson.  Madame  Calliope  Kadiiya  (•  Greek  friend  of  Mra. 
Howe's),  nnd  ?ifis«  Alice  Stone  RlackweTI.  Mrs.  Wessendorf  :  <  -  '  a  poem,  and  there 
were  songs  by  the  Blaine  Glee  Club  and  by  Miss  Annie  McLean  Marsh  and  her  little 
niecct  and  violin  mmk  by  MIm  Lucille  da  Pre 


God's  blessing  on  this  woik  and 
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and  religious  considerations.  They  will  superadd  to  the  more  harsh 
and  aggressive  masculine  qualities  those  feminine  qualities  in  which 
they  are  superior  to  men.   And  these  qualities  are  precisely  what 

onr  government  lacks.  Women  will  always  be  wives  and  mothers. 
They  will  represent  the  home  as  men  represent  the  business 
interests,  and  both  are  needed.  This  is  a  reform  hiphrr.  broader, 
deeper  than  any  and  all  others.  Let  good  men  and  women  of  all 
sects,  parties  and  opinions  unite  in  establishing  a  government  of  and 
by  and  for  the  people— men  and  women. 

Lucy  Stone,  describing  the  convention  in  the  Wamm's  Journal 
of  December  i ,  wrote : 

The  local  arrangements  had  been  carefully  made  by  Dr.  Juliet 
M.  Thorpe,  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Dietrick  and  Miss  Annie  McLean  ^T^rsh. 
The  spirit  and  temper  of  the  meeting  were  of  the  best.  Telegraiiis 
of  greeting  were  received  from  various  States,  and  from  far  and 
near  came  letters  from  those  who  were  already  friends  of  the  cause, 
and  others  who  wished  to  learn.  One  old  lad>-  with  snow-white  locks 
had  come  alone  forty  miles.  She  was  not  a  delegate  and  she  had  no 
speech  to  make,  but  her  hcnrt  was  in  the  work  and  she  found  oppor- 
tunity to  sT)cak  words  of  cheer  to  those  who  were  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight.  Due  young  woman,  a  busy  teacher,  came  from  Kiioxville, 
Tenn.  She  wanted  to  know  how  to  work  for  suffrage  in  that  State, 
and  said  she  thought  it  ''the  best  way  to  come  where  the  suffrage 
was."  A  large  supply  of  leaflets,  copies  of  the  Woman's  Journal 
and  of  the  Woman's  Column,  were  given  her,  with  su^h  advice  and 
instruction  as  the  time  permitted.  Two  Indies  were  there  from 
Virginia.  Tfiis  was  their  first  sufFracre  meeting,  but  they  listened 
eagerly,  subscribed  for  our  periodicals  aud  gladly  accepted  leatlets. 
It  was  a  comfort  to  see  by  these  new  recruits  how  widely  Liie  idea 
of  equal  rights  for  women  is  taking  root.  At  these  annual  meetings 
^e  workers  who  come  from  far  distant  States  and  Territories 
strengthen  each  other.  The  sight  of  their  faces  and  the  warm  grasp 
of  their  hands  serve  to  renew  the  strength  of  those  who  never  have 
flinched,  and  who  never  will  flinch  till  women  are  secure  in  posses- 
sion of  equal  rights. 

A  number  of  ladies  who  came  over  from  Kentucky  took  the 
opportunity  to  organize  a  Kentucky  Equal  Suffrage  Association. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  excellent  speeches  made  at 
these  meetings  can  not  be  phonogfraphically  reported,  but  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  they  oovmd  all  the  ground,  froin  the  principles 
on  which  representative  government  rests,  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  which  Miss  Laura  Clay,  in  an  able  speech,  warmly  claimed 
was  on  the  side  of  equal  rights  for  women.  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wal- 
lace, that  noble  mother  in  Israel,  agreed  with  her,  though  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  while  Frederick  Douglass  claim^  that  the 
''Eternal  Right  exists  independent  of  all  books." 

The  Cincinnati  press  gave  noticeably  friendly  and  fair  reports. 
Hospitality  to  delegates  was  abundant.   The  sunny  side  of  many  of 
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the  best  people  of  the  Queen  Ctty  was  evidently  turned  toward  this 

meeting.  A  disting^uished  member  of  the  Hamilton  County  bar, 
who  had  not  been  thoroughly  converted  before,  said:  "When  you 
onne  again,  let  me  make  the  address  of  welcome  1" 

The  annual  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
stated  that  the  association  had  continued  to  supply  with  suffrage 
matter  all  editors  who  would  use  it ;  and  that  to  save  postage 
this  weekly  bulletin  had  been  put  into  the  form  of  a  small  news- 
paper^ the  Woman's  Column: 

Its  woman  suffrage  arguments  come  back  to  us  In  papers  scat- 
tered from  Maine  to  California,  and  reach  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  readers  who  would  not  take  a  paper  devoted  spediically  to  this 

reform  Twenty  tlionsand  suffrage  leaflets  were  given 

to  the  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  national  lecturer  for  the  American 
W.  S.  A.,  whc«»e  position  as  national  superintendent  of  franchise 
for  the  VV.  C.  T.  U.  enables  her  to  use  them  with  great  effect;  7,700 
were  made  a  gift  to  the  Ohio  Centennial  Exposition  at  Cincinnati 
with  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  Woman's  foumal  and  Woman's 
Column;  also  many  to  the  exposition  at  Columbus;  1,000  leaflets 
were  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  W.  S.  A.  at  Milwaukee, 
and  500  to  its  recent  meeting  at  Stevens  Point ;  many  were  sent  to 
the  fair  at  Ottumwa,  la. ;  a  large  number  were  distributed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  New  York,  and 
smaller  quantities  have  been  supplied  for  local  use  in  almost  all  the 
States  and  Territories.  Several  friends  have  made  donations  of 
money  for  this  purpose,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  money  goes 
further  or  does  more  good.  In  August,  the  association  began  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  tracts  under  the  title  of  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Leaflet.  The  association  has  given  $50  for  work  in  Montana, 
$50  in  Vermont,  $25  in  Wisconsin  and  $15  in  New  York. 

Memorial  resolutions  were  adopted  for  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Dn 
Mary  F.  Thomas  and  James  Freeman  Oarke,  D.  D. 

The  following  committee  was  chosen  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tions for  union  with  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
which  had  been  entered  upon  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
adopted  at  Philadelphia :  the  Hon.  William  IJudley  Foulke,  Indi- 
ana; the  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw,  Michigan;  Miss  T  nura  Clay,  Ken- 
tucky;  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Campbell,  Iowa;  Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth, 
Kansas;  Miss  Maiy  Grew,  Pennsylvania;  the  Rev.  Antoinette 
Brown  Blackwell,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Schrader,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Catherine  V.  Waite,  Illinois;  Mrs.  May  S.  Knaggs,  Micht' 
gan;  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Massachusetts. 

188^. — In  January  these  delegates  met  with  those  from  the 
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National  Association  at  the  convention  of  the  latter  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  arrangements  for  the  union  of  tlie  two  soueties 
for  the  following  year  were  practically  completed.* 

In  the  summer  an  appeal  was  addressed  by  Lucy  Stone,  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  Mary  A.  Livermore  to  the  constitutional  con- 
ventions which  were  preparing  for  Statehood  in  Dakota^  Wash- 
ington, Montana  and  Idaho.  It  said  in  part : 

The  undersigned,  officers  of  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, though  not  properly  entitled  to  address  your  convention, 
nevertheless  ask  its  courtesy  on  account  of  the  great  interest  they 
feel  in  the  question  of  the  status  you  will  give  to  women. 

You,  gentlemen,  felt  keenly  the  disadvantage  you  were  under 
when  you  had  only  Territorial  rights.  If  you  will  consider  how 
much  greater  are  the  disadvantages  of  a  class  that  is  wholly  without 
political  rights,  you  will,  we  feel  sure,  pardon  our  entreaty  that  in 
building  your  new  constitution  you  will  secure  for  women  equal 
political  rights  with  men. 

The  men  of  the  older  States  inherited  their  cori«:titutions,  with 
the  odious  features  wliich  tlie  common  law  iinpr>  upon  women. 
But  you  are  making  constitutions.  You  liavc  Llic  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  save  your  women  from  all  these  evils  by  securing  their 
right  to  vote  In  the  organic  law  of  the  new  State.  By  doing  this, 
over  and  above  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  having  done  a 
just  deed,  you  will  win  the  gratitude  of  women  for  all  time,  as  our 
fathers  won  the  g^titude  of  the  race  when  they  announced  the 
principle  which  we  ask  you  to  apply.   You  will  also  secure  the 

*The  Amerku  Woobm  Stiffn«e  Aasodatioti  was  indebted  for  SMte  rcperti  dvilns 

the  past  yeurs.  to  the  followinf?:  Arkansas,  Lizzie  Dorman  Fyler;  California,  Sarah  KnoT 
Goodrich,  Elizabeth  A.  Kingsbury,  Sarah  M.  Severance,  Fannie  Wood;  Connecticut.  Emily 
P.  Collins.  Abby  B.  Sheldon;  Dakota.  Major  J.  A.  Pidcler,  Aliee  M.  Pieklcr;  1>dainire. 
Dr.  John  Cameron;  niinois,  Mary  E.  Tlnhncs,  Catherine  G.  Waugh  (McCulloch);  Indiana, 
Florence  M.  Adkinson,  Mary  S.  Armstrong,  Sarah  £.  Franklin,  Adelia  R.  Horn- 
brook,  Mary  D.  Naylor;  Iowa,  Mary  J.  Cogt^esball,  Elia  H.  Hmitar,  Mary  A-  W<m1i, 
Narcissa  T.  Bemis;  Kansas,  Prof.  W.  H.  Carnith,  Mrs.  M.  E.  De  Geer.  Bertha  H.  Ella- 
worth;  Kent'TcWy,  Mnry  Tl.  Clay,  Laura  Clay;  Maine,  flic  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard,  Mnt.  C. 
S.  Quinby;  Massachusetts,  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  Lucy  Stone;  Missouri,  Rebecca  N.  Hazard, 
Amanda  E.  Dickenson;  Minnesota,  Martha  Angle  Dorsett,  Ella  M.  S.  Marble,  Dr.  Hardia 
G.  Ripley;  Michigan,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Btikk^.  ilary  L.  Doe,  Emily  B.  Ketcham,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Udell,  Mrs.  Ellis;  New  Hampshire,  .Armenia  S.  White,  Mrs.  M.  H.  £la;  New  Jersey, 
Cornelia  C.  Hosaer,  Thcrcae  M.  Seabrook;  New  York.  Lillie  Derereanx  Blake.  Mariana 
W.  Chapman.  Mrs.  F.  O.  Putnam  ITcaton,  Anna  Tlolynke  Howard,  Hamilton  Willcox: 
Nebraska,  Erasmus  M.  Correll,  Deborah  G.  King,  Lucinda  Rtusell,  Clara  Albertsoa 
Young:  Ohio,  Lou  J.  Bates,  Francea  M.  Casement,  Orpha  D.  Bddwin,  S.  S.  Bisselt.  Mary 
J.  Craven**  Mrs.  (Dr.)  Htn  ictson.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Haven,  Martha  M,  Paine  Mary  P. 
Spargo,  Ro5ft  T..  Scgur,  Cornelia  C  Swezey;  Oregon,  Abigail  Scott  Diiniway,  W.  ?.  Duni- 
way;  Pennsylvania,  Florence  A.  Burleigh,  Mary  Grew,  Matilda  Hindman;  Rhixle  Island. 
Elizabeth  B.  Chace,  Marilla  M.  Brewster,  Sarah  W.  Ladd,  Mary  C.  Pcdcbam,  Louiae  M. 
Tyler;  Tenne^Tr.  Lida  A.  Meriwether,  Eli?ahfth  Lylc  Saxon;  Tcxa5,  Mariana  T.  Fol- 
som;  Vermont,  Laura  Moore;  Virginia,  Orra  Langhorne;  Washington  Territory,  Bessie  J. 
laaaca;  Wiaeonain,  Mai7  W.  Bentiej,  Alura  ColHaa;  Wyominf,  Dr*  Kate  Kelaior. 
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historic  credit  of  being  the  first  men  to  take  the  next  great  step  in 

civilization — a  step  sure  to  be  taken  at  no  distant  day  

Edward  Everett  once  said,  illustratinc:  the  effect  of  small  things 
on  character:  "The  Mississippi  and  tlie  St.  Lawrence  Rivers  have 
tlieir  rise  near  each  other.  A  very  small  difference  in  the  elevation 
of  the  land  sends  one  to  the  ocean  amid  tropical  heat,  while  thtf  other 
empties  into  tlie  frozen  waters  of  the  north."  So,  it  may  seem  a 
small  matter  whether  you  admit  or  shut  out  women  from  an  equal 
share  in  the  gfovemment.  But  if  you  exclude  them  you  shut  out  a 
class  of  citizens  pre-eminently  orderly,  law-ahiding^  and  peaceful, 
and  especially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  home  and  the  safety 
of  society.  If,  at  the  same  time,  you  admit  all  classes  of  men,  how- 
ever worthless,  provided  they  are  out  of  prison,  and  if  you  make 
them  free  to  stamp  their  impress  upon  the  government,  in  the  long 
run  you  will  find  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  lowered  and 
cheapened,  and  your  most  sacred  institutions  imperiled  by  the  dan- 
g^erous  classes  to  whom  you  entrusted  the  power  whicii  you  denied 
to  orderly  and  good  women. 

Henry  B.  Blackwell>  secretary  of  the  association,  visited  North 
Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington,  and  personally  labored  with 

the  members  oi  ilie  three  constitutional  conventions.  He  carried 
with  him  letters  written  expressly  for  these  conventions  by  Gov- 
ernor Francis  E.  Warren  and  U.  S.  Delegate  Joseph  M.  Carey 
of  Wyoming;  Governor  Lyman  U.  Humphrey,  Attorney-General 
L.  B.  Kellogg,  Chief  Justice  Albert  H.  Horton  and  all  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas;  U.  S.  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller 
of  Colorado,  U.  S.  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis  of  Minnesota, 
Governor  Oliver  Ames,  U.  S.  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  others  of  Massachusetts,  commending  his 
mission  and  expressinj>-  the  hope  that  the  new  States  would  in- 
corporate equal  suffrage  in  their  constitutions.  Copies  of  these 
letters  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  delegate.  Mr.  Black- 
well  devoted  over  a  month  to  the  journey  and  the  work  in  these 
Territories,  paying  his  own  expenses  and  giving  them  and  his 
services  to  tiie  American  Suffrage  Association.  [Detailed  ac- 
counts of  these  efforts  will  be  fotmd  in  chapters  on  these  three 
States.] 

iSgo. — In  Februar}'  the  American  and  the  National  Societies 
held  a  convention  in  Washington  under  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional-American Association  m  l  this  body  has  continued  its  an- 
nual meetings  as  one  organization. 
Vol.IVWom,Sdf.— 28 
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SUFFRAGE  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  AND  OTHER  CONVEX  TiQiNS. 

The  chapters  thus  far  have  given  some  idea  of  the  endeavor  to 
secure  the  ballot  for  women  through  national  suffrage  conven- 
tions, which  brin^,^  together  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  send  them  back  to  their  respective  localities  streng-thened 
and  fortified  for  the  work;  and  which,  throngh  strong  and  logical 
arguments  covering  all  phases  of  the  question,  given  before  large 
audiences,  gradually  have  created  a  wide-spread  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  There  have  been  de- 
scribed also  the  hearings  before  committees  of  Congress,  at  which 
the  advocates  of  this  measure  have  made  pleas  for  the  submission 
to  the  State  Legislatures  of  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  which  should  prohibit  disfranchisement  on  ac- 
count of  sex,  as  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  does  on  account  of 
color — ^pleas  which  a  distinguished  Senator,  who  reported  against 
granting  them,  said  "surpassed  anything  he  ever  had  heard,  and 
whose  logic  if  used  in  favor  of  any  other  measure  could  not  fail 
to  carry  it"  (p.  201)  ;  and  of  which  another,  who  had  the  courage 
to  report  in  favor,  declared,  "The  suffragists  have  logic,  argu- 
nieiii,  everything  on  their  side**  (p.  162). 

Tn  addition  to  this  national  work  the  following  chapters  will 
show  that  the  State  work  has  been  continued  on  similar  lines — 
State  and  local  conventions  and  appeals  to  Legislatures  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  electors  to  strike  the  word  "male"  from 
the  suffrage  clause  of  their  own  State  constitution.  These  ap- 
peals, in  many  instances,  have  been  supported  by  larger  petitions 
than  ever  presented  for  any  other  object. 

Further  efforts  have  been  made  on  a  still  different  line,  V12.: 
through  attempts  to  secure  from  outside  conventions  an  indorse- 
ment of  woman  suffrage,  not  only  from  those  of  a  political  but 
also  from  those  of  a  religious,  educational,  professional  or  indus- 
trial nature.  This  has  been  desired  in  order  that  the  bills  may  go 
before  Congress  and  Legislatures  with  the  all-important  sanction 
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of  voters,  and  also  because  of  its  favorable  effect  on  those  com- 
posing these  conventions  and  on  public  sentiment. 

The  idea  of  asking  for  recognition  from  a  national  political 
convention  was  first  suggested  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1868.  By  their  protests  against 
the  use  of  the  word  "male"  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  as 
descrihed  in  Chap.  I  of  this  volume,  they  had  angered  the  Re- 
publican leaders,  some  of  whom,  even  those  who  favored  woman 
suffrage,  sarcastically  advised  them  to  ask  the  Democrats  for 
'  indorsement  in  their  national  convention  of  this  year  and  see 
what  would  be  the  response.  These  two  women,  therefore,  did 
appear  before  that  body,  which  dedicated  the  new  Tammany 
Hall  in  New  York  City,  on  July  4.  An  account  of  their  in- 
sulting reception  may  be  found  in  the  History  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage, Vol.  II,  p.  340,  and  in  the  Life  and  ^^^ork  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  p.  304.  They,  with  Abby  Hopper  Gibbons,  daughter 
of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  and  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller,  daughter  of 
Gerrit  Smith,  previously  had  sent  an  earnest  letter  to  the  National 
Republican  G>nvention  which  had  met  in  Chicago  in  June,  asking 
in  the  name  of  the  women  who  had  rendered  the  party  such  faith- 
ful service  during  the  Civil  War,  that  it  would  recognize  in  its 
platform  their  right  to  the  suffrage,  but  the  letter  received  no 
notice  whatever. 

From  that  year  until  the  present  a  committee  of  women  has 
attended  every  national  convention  of  all  the  parties,  asking  for 
an  indorsement  or  at  least  a  commendation  of  their  appeal  for 
the  franchise.  Sometimes  they  have  been  received  with  respect,, 
sometimes  with  discourtesy,  and  occasionally  they  have  been 
granted  a  few  minutes  to  make  their  plea  before  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions.  In  but  a  single  instance  has  any  one  of  these 
women,  the  most  eminent  in  the  nation,  been  permitted  to  address 
a  Republican  convention — at  CinciuTiati  in  1876.  Twice  this 
privilege  has  been  extended  by  a  Democratic — ^at  St.  Louis  in 
1876  and  at  Cincinnati  in  1880.  A  far-off  approach  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  woman's  claim  was  made  by  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1872,  in  this  resolution: 

The  Republican  party,  mindful  of  its  oblii^ations  to  the  loyaT 
women  of  Amerfca,  expresses  gratification  that  wider  avenues  of 
employment  have  been  opened  to  woman,  and  it  further  declares 
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tliat  her  demands  for  additional  rights  should  be  treated  with  re- 
spectful consideration. 

Again  in  1876  the  national  convention,  held  in  Cincinnati, 
adopted  the  followit^: 

The  Republican  party  recognizes  with  approval  t!ic  substantial 
advance  recently  made  toward  the  establishment  of  equal  rights  for 
women  by  the  many  important  amendments  effected  by  the  Repub- 
lican ( I)  Legislatures,  in  the  laws  which  concern  the  personal  and 
property  relations  of  wives,  mothers  and  widows,  and  by  the  election 
and  appointment  of  women  to  the  superintendence  of  education, 
charities  and  other  public  trusts.  The  honest  flcir.ands  of  this  class 
of  citizens  for  additional  rights,  privileges  and  iiimiunities  should  be 
treated  with  respectful  consideration. 

In  1880,  '84,  '88  and  '92  the  women  were  wholly  disregarded. 
The  national  platform  of  1888,  however,  contained  this  plank : 

We  recocrnize  the  supreme  and  sovereign  right  of  every  lawful 
citizen  to  cast  one  free  ballot  in  all  public  elections  and  to  have  that 
ballot  duly  counted. 

The  leaders  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  at  once  tele- 
graphed to  Chicago  to  the  chairman  of  the  convention,  the  Hon. 

Morris  M.  Estee,  asking  if  this  statement  was  intended  to 
include  "lawful  women  citizens,"  and  he  answered,  "I  do  not 
think  the  plattonn  is  so  construed  here."  A  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  presidential  candidate,  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  begging 
that  in  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  he  would  interpret  this 
declaration  as  including  women,  but  it  was  politely  ignored. 

In  1892  Miss  Anthony  appeared  before  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee  of  the  national  convention  in  Minneapolis  and  in  an  zd- 
drcb^  of  thirty  minutes  pleaded  that  women  might  have  recogni- 
tion in  its  platform.  At  the  close  many  of  the  members  assured 
her  of  their  thornuq:h  belief  in  the  justice  of  woman  suffrage, 
but  said  frankly  that  "the  party  could  not  carry  the  load/**  The 
following  was  the  suffrage  plank  in  its  platform  that  year : 

We  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  cast  one  free  and  unrestricted  ballot  in  all  public  elections, 
and  that  such  ballot  shall  be  counted  as  cast ;  that  such  laws  shall  be 
enacted  and  enforced  as  will  secure  to  every  citizen,  be  he  rich  or 
pc  *  r.  native  or  foreign,  white  or  black,  this  sovereign  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution.   The  free  and  honest  popular  ballot,  the 

*  Sec  Lift  Md  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  p.  723. 
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just  and  equal  representation  of  all  fhe  people,  as  well  as  thdr  just 
and  equal  protection  under  the  laws,  are  the  foundation  of  our  re- 
publican institutions,  and  the  party  will  never  relax  its  efforts  until 
the  intecrrity  of  the  ballot  and  the  purity  of  elections  shall  be  guar- 
anteed and  protected  in  every  State. 

But  not  once  during  the  campaign  did  the  party  speakers  or 
newspapers  apply  this  declaration  to  the  women  citizens  of  the 

United  States. 

In  i8q6,  when  the  prospects  of  success  seemed  certain  enough 
to  justify  the  party  in  assuming  some  additional  "load,'*  the 
women  made  the  most  impassioned  appeal  to  the  committee  at  the 
St.  Louis  convention,  with  the  following  remarkable  result : 

The  Republican  party  is  mindful  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
women.  Protection  of  American  industries  includes  equal  oppor- 
tunities, equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  protection  to  the  home.  We 
favor  the  admission  of  women  to  wider  spheres  of  usefulness,  and 
welcome  their  co-operation  in  rescuing  the  country  from  Demo- 
cratic mismanagement  and  Populist  misrule. 

A  whole  plank  lu  €X{)loit  Republicanism  and  a  small  splinter 
to  cajole  the  women,  wlio  had  not  asked  for  the  suffrage  to  ''res- 
cue" or  to  defeat  any  political  party ! 

No  Democratic  national  platform  ever  has  recognized  so  much 
as  the  existence  of  women,  in  all  its  grandiloquent  declarations 
of  the  "rights  of  the  masses,"  the  "equality  of  the  people,"  the 
"sovereignty  of  the  individual"  and  the  "powers  inherent  in  a 
democracy." 

The  Populists  at  the  beginninjsf  of  their  career  sountle<l  the 
slosfan.  "Equal  n'sfhts  to  all,  special  }>rivileges  to  none,"  and  many 
beheved  that  at  length  the  great  ])arty  had  arisen  which  was  to 
secure  to  women  the  equal  right  in  the  suffrage  which  thus  far 
had  been  the  special  privilege  of  men.  Full  of  joy  and  hope 
there  went  to  the  first  national  convention  of  this  party,  held  in 
Omaha,  July  4,  1892,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  the  Rev.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  president  and  vice-president-at-large  of  the  Na- 
tional Suffrage  Association.  To  their  amazement  they  were 
refused  permission  even  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, a  courtesy  which  by  this  time  was  usually  extended  at 
all  political  conventions.  The  platform  contained  no  woman 
suffrage  plank  and  no  reference  to  the  question  except  that  in 
the  long  preamble  occurred  this  sentence : 
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We  believe  that  the  forces  of  reform  this  day  organized  wilt  never 
cease  to  move  forward  until  every  wrongs  is  righted,  and  equal  rights 
and  equal  privileges  securely  established  for  all  the  men  and  women 
of  this  country. 

In  1896  the  Populist  National  Convention  in  St.  Louis  effected 
its  greai  fusion  with  the  Democrats,  and  the  political  rijc^hts  of 
women  were  hopelessly  lost  in  the  shuffle.  By  1900  the  organiza- 
tion was  thoroughly  under  Democratic  control,  and  the  expec- 
tations of  women  to  secure  their  enfranchisement  through  this 
^*party  of  the  people,"  created  to  reform  all  abuses  and  abolish 
all  unjust  discriminations,  vanished  forever.  It  must  be  said  to 
its  credit,  however,  that  durinj^  its  brief  existence  women  re- 
ceived nii^re  recognition  in  general  than  they  ever  had  had  from 
the  old  parties.  Tliey  sat  as  delegates  in  its  national  and  State 
conventions  and  served  on  National  and  State  Committees; 
they  were  employed  as  political  speakers  and  organizers ;  and  they 
were  elected  and  appointed  to  official  positions.  Various  State 
and  county  conventions  declared  in  favor  of  enfranchising 
women,  the  majority  of  the  legislators  advocated  it,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  those  States  where  an  amendment  to 
secure  it  was  submitted,  individual  Populists  very  largely  voted 
for  it. 

The  Prohibition  National  Conventions  many  times  have  put 
a  woman  suffrage  plank  in  their  platforms,  and  women  have 
served  as  delegates  and  on  committees.  The  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  forms  the  bulwark  of  this  party,  and,  like  its 
distinguished  president,  Miss  Frances  E,  Willard,  her  successor, 
Mrs.  [.lUi.iii  M.  N.  Stevens,  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  en- 
franchisement of  women,  which  is  also  true  of  the  vast  majority 
of  its  members,  so  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  to  send  delegates  to  the  national  conventions, 
although  it  has  occasionally  done  so.  These  have  frequently 
failed,  however,  to  adopt  a  plank  declaring  for  woman  suffrage, 
the  refusal  to  do  so  at  Pittsburg  in  1896  being  a  principal  cause 
of  the  division  in  the  ranks  which  took  place  at  that  time. 

The  Greenback  party,  the  Labor  party,  the  various  Socialist 
parties,  and  other  reform  orp^anizations  of  a  political  character 
have  made  unequivocal  declarations  for  woman  suffrage  and 
welcomed  women  as  delegates.   Whetlier  they  would  do  so  if 
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Strong  enough  to  have  any  hope  of  electing  their  candidates  must 
remain  an  open  question  until  practically  demonstrated.* 

Women  have  served  a  nuii]l)er  of  times  as  delegates  in  the 
national  conventions  of  most  of  the  so-called  Third  parties.  In 
1892  they  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  a  Republican  National 
Convention,  serving  as  alternates  from  Wyoming.  In  1896 
women  alternates  were  sent  from  Utah  to  the  £)emocratic  National 
Convention.  In  1900  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jones  went  as  delegate  from 
that  State  to  the  Republican,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cohen  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  and  both  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  position  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Mrs.  Cohen  seconded 
the  nomination  of  Wilham  J.  Bryan.  A  newspaper  Lurrc.^pund- 
ent  published  a  sensational  story  in  regard  to  her  hold  and  noisy 
behavior,  but  afterwards  he  was  compelled  to  retract  publicly 
every  word  of  it  and  admit  that  it  had  no  foundation. 

Doubtless  Miss  Anthony  has  attended  more  political  conven- 
tions to  secure  recognition  of  the  cause  which  she  represents  than 
any  other  woman,  and  also  has  presented  the  subject  to  more 
national  conventions  of  various  associations.  In  early  days  this 
was  because  she  was  one  of  the  few  who  liad  the  courage  to  take 
this  new  and  radical  step,  and  also  because  she  was  the  only  one 
who  made  the  suffrage  the  sole  object  of  her  life  and  was  ready 
and  willing  to  work  for  it  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
In  later  days  her  name  has  carried  so  much  weight  and  she  is  so 
universally  respected  that  she  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  hearing 
and  often  a  resolution  where  this  would  be  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible for  other  w'omen.  However,  in  national  and  State  work  of 
this  kind  she  has  had  the  valuable  co-operation  of  the  ablest  wom- 
en of  two  generations.  In  no  way  can  the  scope  and  extent  of 
these  efforts  be  better  understood  than  by  reviewing  Miss  An- 
thony's report  to  the  National  Suffrage  Convention  of  1901,  as 

*  For  the  names  of  the  women  who  have  addressed  the  Nntionat  ConventiMtt  and  Reae* 

Uitions  Committees  of  the  various  pnrtie<«  in  the  etTort  to  obtain  an  indorsement  of  woman 
suffrage,  and  fur  a  full  account  of  their  reception,  of  the  memorials  presented  and  the 
reaulta  which  followed,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  Hiatory  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  Tt, 
pp.  .?40  and  51  r;  yo\.  ITT.  pp.  -2  and  177;  and  for  many  personal  incident*,  to  the  Life 
and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  years  of  the  various  preti* 
dential  nomuiating  oonventioBt,  befinning  with  1868. 

Mrs.  Lillic  Devereux  Blake,  from  the  National  SufTrage  Association,  and  Henry  B. 
Blackwell  and  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  as  Republicana,  prcaented  the  question  to  the  Reso> 
lutions  Committee  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  of  1896  in  St  Lou»,  aborc  re* 
ferred  to;  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  accompanied  by  a  committee  of  ladsca,  tO  that  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago  that  year. 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Convention  Resolutions.  It  is 
especially  interestit^  as  a  lair  illustration  of  the  vast  amount  of 
work  which  women  have  heen  doing  in  this  direction  for  the  past 

thirty  years. 

After  stating  that  the  names  and  home  addresses  of  most  of 
the  dele^^ates  to  all  the  national  political  conventions  of  1900  were 
obtained,  Miss  Anthony  submitted  copies  of  four  letters  of  which 
4»ooo  were  sent  in  June  from  the  national  suffrage  headquarters 
in  New  York,  signed  by  herself  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee — Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Ida 
Husted  Harper  and  Rachel  Foster  Avery. 

(To  the  Republican  delegates.) 

The  undersigned  Committee,  appointed  by  the  National-Amer- 
ican Woman  Suffrage  Association,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you,  as 
delegate  to  the  approaching  Republican  Convention,  the  enclosed 
Memorial. 

The  Republican  party  was  organized  in  response  to  the  demand 
for  human  freedom.   Its  platform  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been 

an  unswcrvini^  declaratioti  for  liberty  and  equality.  Animated  by 
the  spirit  of  progress,  it  has  continued  to  enlarge  the  voting  con- 
stituency from  time  to  time,  thus  acknovvledginj^f  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  self-representation.  This  principle  was  embudied  in 
the  plank  adopted  at  the  Chicago  convention  of  1888^  and  has  been 
often  reaffirmed :  ''We  recognize  the  supreme  and  sovereign  right 
of  every  lawful  citizen  to  cast  one  free  ballot  in  all  public  elections 
and  have  that  ballot  duly  counted."  We  appeal  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  sustain  its  record  by  applying  this  declaration  to  the 
lawful  women  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

You  will  observe  that  this  petition  does  not  ask  you  to  endorse 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  but  simply  to  recommend  that  Con- 
gress submit  this  question  to  the  decision  of  the  various  State  Legis- 
latures. In  the  name  of  American  womanhood  we  ask  you  to  use 
every  means  within  your  power  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  discussion 
and  affirmative  vote  in  your  convention. 


(To  the  Democratic  delegates.) 

Since  its  inception  the  Democratic  party  has  had  for  its  rallying 
cry  the  immortal  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  *'No  taxation  without 
representation,"  "Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  Under  this  banner  wage-earning  men, 
native  and  foreign,  were  endowed  with  the  franchise^  by  which 
means  alone  an  individual  can  represent  himself  or  consent  to  his 
government,  and  by  this  act  the  party  was  kept  in  power  for  nearly 
sixty  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteentli  century  this  was  a  broad  view  for 
even  so  great  a  leader  to  take.    In  this  dosing  year  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  it  would  show  an  equally  progressive  spirit  if  his 
loyal  followers  would  carry  these  splendid  dedaratioiis  to  their 
Ic^cal  condusion  and  enfrandiise  women. 


(To  the  Populist  delegates.) 

At  the  very  first  National  Convention  of  the  People's  Party,  held 
at  Omaha  in  1892,  the  preamble  of  their  platform  declared  that 
"equal  rights  and  privileges  must  be  securely  established  for  all  the 
men  and  women  of  the  country/'  In  the  majority  of  State  conven- 
tions held  since  that  time  there  has  been  specific  recognition  of  equal 
political  rights  for  women.  By  admitting  women  as  delegates  in 
their  representative  assemblies  and  by  appointing  them  to  State  and 
local  offices,  the  Populists  have  put  into  practice  this  fundamental 
principle  of  their  organization.  Therefore,  in  asking  you  to  t^ive 
your  influence  and  vote  in  favor  of  this  petition,  we  are  proposing 
only  that  you  shall  reaffirm  your  previous  declarations. 


(To  the  lYohibitioQ  delegates.) 

Judging  from  the  honorable  record  made  by  your  party  upon  this 
subject,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  you  will  give  your  in- 
fluence and  your  vote  m  favor  of  the  petition  contained  herein. 

In  the  Democratic  letter  was  enclosed  an  Open  Letter  from 
Gov.  Charles  S.  Thomas  (Dem.)  of  Colorado,  setting  forth  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  advantages  of  woman  sufifrage,  and  in 
all  was  placed  favorable  testimony  from  prominent  men  of  the 
respective  States,  accompanied  by  the  following  Memorial  The 
latter  was  mailed  also  to  every  member  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittees, and  10,000  copies  were  sent  to  editors  and  otherwise 
circulated  throughout  the  country. 

MEMORIAL 

To  THB  National  Presidential  Conventcon  op  1900* 

Gentlemen:  You  are  respectfully  requested  by  the  National- 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  to  place  the  followmg  plank 

in  your  platform : 

Rrsi'Ivcd,  Thnt  we  favor  the  submission  by  ConcfTcss,  to  the  vari- 
ous State  Legislatr-res.  of  an  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion forbidding  disiranchisement  of  United  States  citizens  on  ac- 
count of  sex. 

The  chief  contribution  to  human  liberty  made  by  the  United  States 
is  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  personal  representation  in  gov- 
ernment. In  other  countries  suffrage    f'  n  has  been  called  "the 

vested  ri^ht  of  property."  and  as  such  has  been  extended  to  women 
the  same  as  to  men.  Htir  country  at  length  has  come  to  recocfnize 
the  principle  that  the  elective  franchise  is  inherent  in  the  individual 
and  not  in  his  property,  and  this  principle  has  become  the  ccMner- 
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Stone  of  our  republic.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
however,  the  appHcation  of  this  great  truth  has  been  made  to  but 

one-lialf  the  citizens. 

The  women  of  tlie  United  States  are  now  the  only  disfranchised 
class,  and  sex  is  the  one  remaining  disqualification.  A  man  may  be 
idle,  corrupt,  vicious,  utterly  without  a  single  quality  necessary  for 
purity  and  stability  of  government,  but  through  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage  he  is  a  vital  factor.  A  woman  may  be  educated,  indus- 
trious, moral  and  law-abiding,  possessed  of  every  quality  needed  in 
a  pure  and  stable  tj^overnment,  but,  deprived  of  that  influence  which 
is  exerted  through  the  ballot,  she  is  not  a  factor  in  affairs  of  State. 
Who  will  claim  that  our  government  is  purer,  wiser,  stroiii::er  and 
more  lasting  by  the  rigid  exclusion  of  what  men  themselves  term 
"the  better  half"  of  the  people? 

Eveiy  argument  which  enfranchises  a  man,  enfranchises  a  woman. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this  logic  except  to  declare  sex  the  just 
basis  of  suffrage.  But  this  position  can  not  be  maintained  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  women  already  have  full  suffrage  in  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  l^tah  and  Idalio.  municipal  suffrage  in  Kansas,  school 
suffrage  in  twenty-five  States,  a  vote  on  tax  levies  in  Louisiana,  on 
bond  issues  in  Iowa,  and  on  minor  questions  in  various  other  States. 
They  have  every  franchise  except  the  Parliamentary  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  full  ballot  in  New  Zealand  and  South  and 
West  Australia,  and  some  form  of  suffrage  in  every  English  colony. 
In  a  large  numl)er  of  the  monarchical  countries  certain  classes  of 
women  vote.  On  this  fundamental  question  of  individual  sov- 
ereignty surely  the  United  Stales  should  Ix?  a  leader  and  not  a  fol- 
lower. The  trend  of  the  times  is  clearly  toward  equal  suffrage. 
It  will  add  to  the  credit  and  future  strength  of  any  party  to  put 
itself  in  line  with  the  best  modem  and  progressive  thought  on  tiiis 
question. 

In  the  division  of  the  world's  labor  an  equal  share  falls  to  woman. 
As  property  holder  and  wage-eanier  her  material  stake  in  the  gov- 
ernment is  equal  to  that  of  man.  As  wife,  as  mother,  as  individual, 
her  moral  stake  is  certainly  as  great  as  his.  The  perpetuity  of  the 
republic  depends  upon  the  careful  performance  of  the  duties  of  both. 
One  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  other  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  All  of  these  propositions  are  self-evident,  but  they 
are  wholly  foreign  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  a  vote  is  not  founded  upon  the  value  of  his  stake  in  gov- 
ernment, upon  his  moral  character,  his  business  ability  or  his  phys- 
ical strength,  but  simply  and  solely  upon  that  guarantee  of  personal 
representation  which  is  the  essence  of  a  true  republic,  a  true  de- 
mocracy. 

The  literal  definition  of  these  two  terms  is,  "sl  State  in  which  the 
sovereign  power  resides  in  the  whole  lx)dy  of  the  people  and  is  ex- 
ercised by  representatives  elected  by  them."    By  the  Declaration  of 

Independence,  by  the  rules  of  equity,  by  the  laws  of  justice,  women 
e(|ually  with  men  are  entitled  to  exercise  this  sovereign  power, 
through  the  franchise,  the  only  legal  means  provided.    But  what- 
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ever  may  be  regarded  as  the  correct  basis  of  suffrage — character, 

education,  propertv,  nr  the  inherent  rij^fht  of  tlic  person  who  is  sub- 
ject to  law  and  taxation — women  possess  all  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  men. 

At  this  dawn  of  a  new  century  are  not  the  sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Fathers  sufficiently  progressive  to  remove  the  barriers  which 
for  more,  than  a  hundred  years  have  prevented  women  from  exer- 
cising: this  citizen's  right  ?  We  appeal  to  this  great  national  dele- 
qtite  body,  representing  the  men  of  every  State,  gathered  to  outline 
tiie  policy  and  select  the  head  of  the  Government  for  the  next  four 
\ears,  to  adopt  in  your  platform  a  declaration  approvincf  the  sub- 
mission by  Congress  of  an  amendment  enfranchising  women.  We 
urge  this  action  in  order  that  the  question  shall  be  carried  to  the 
various  Legislatures,  where  women  may  present  their  arguments 
before  the  representative  men,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  plead 
their  cause  before  each  individual  voter  of  the  forty-cme  States 
where  \.hcy  are  still  disfranchised. 

W  e  make  this  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
snnds  of  women  who,  from  year  to  year,  have  petitioned  Congress 
Lu  VdkQ  the  action  necessary  for  ilicir  enfranchisement ;  and  of  those 
millions  who  are  so  engrossed  in  the  struggle  for  daily  bread,  or  in 
the  manifold  duties  of  the  home,  that  they  are  compelled  to  leave 
this  task  to  others.  We  make  it  also  on  behalf  of  the  generations 
yet  to  come,  for  there  will  be  no  cessation  of  this  demand  until  this 
highest  privilege  of  citizenship  has  been  accorded  to  women. 


Catharine  WAuciii  McCulloch,   Alice  Stone  Blackwell, 


Headquarters,  National-American  Woman  Sutlrage  Association, 

2008  American  Tract  Society  Building, 
New  York  City. 

Four  women  were  permitted  to  appear  before  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Platform  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  in  1900.   They  met  with  a  polite  but 

chilly  reception  and  were  informed  that  they  could  have  ten 
minutes  to  present  their  case.  This  time  was  occupied  l)y  ihe 
president  and  the  vice-prcsident-at-large  in  concise  but  forci- 
ble arguments  on  the  duty  of  the  party  to  recognize  their  claim 


*  >  Honorary  Presidents. 


Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  President. 

Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 

Treasurer.  Vice-President-at-Large. 

Laura  Clay,  Rachel  Foster  Avery, 

First  Auditor.  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Second  Auditor. 


Recording  Secretary. 
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for  enfranchisement.  The  platform  eventually  contained  the  fol- 
lowing plank: 

We  conj^ratnlatc  the  women  of  America  upon  tlieir  splendid  rec- 
ord of  public  service  in  the  \  olunteer  Aid  Association,  and  as  nurses 
in  camp  and  hospital  during  the  recent  campaigns  of  our  armies  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Indies,  and  we  appreciate  their  faithful 
co-operation  In  all  works  of  education  and  industry. 

,  In  other  words,  being  asked  to  recognize  women  as  political 
factors,  the  committee  responded  hy  commending  them  as  nurses! 

This  plank  was  written  by  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  who  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  National  Republican  League  and  a  cam- 
paign speaker,  has  done  far  more  for  the  party  than  any  other 
woman,  and  originally  it  ended  with  this  clause:  "We  regard 
with  satisfaction  their  unselfish  interest  in  public  affairs  in  the 
four  States  where  they  have  already  been  enfranchised,  and  their 
growing  interest  in  good  government  and  Republican  principles/* 
But  even  so  small  a  recognition  as  this  of  women  in  political  life 
was  ruthlessly  struck  out  by  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay  attended  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Kansas  City  and  were  not 
allowed  to  address  any  committee,  but  the  ])lat£orm  contained  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  its  preamble ! 

The  Populist  national  platform  adopted  at  Sioux  City  did  not 
contain  even  a  reference  to  women  or  their  rights  and  privileges. 

The  Prohibition  convention  followed  its  action  of  1896  and 
put  no  woman  suffrage  plank  in  its  platform.  A  separate  reso- 
lution was  passed  expressing  a  favorable  r^;ard  but  carrying 
no  official  weight. 

The  only  national  political  convention  in  1900  which  adopted 
a  plank  declaring  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  was  that  of 
the  Social-Democratic  party  at  Indianapolis. 

In  not  one  of  the  four  largest  parties  were  the  del^;ate$  in 
convention  given  so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  vote 
on  a  resolution  to  enfranchise  women.  All  these  heroic  efforts* 
all  these  noble  appeals,  had  not  the  slightest  eflfect  because  made 
by  a  class  utterly  without  inliuence  l)y  reason  of  this  very  dis- 
franchisement which  it  was  struggling  to  have  removed.  At 
every  political  convention  all  matters  of  right,  of  justice,  of  the 
eternal  verities  themselves,  are  swallowed  up  in  the  one  all-im- 
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portant  question,  **WilI  it  bring  party  success?**  And  to  this  a 

voteless  constituency  can  not  contribute  in  the  .smallest  degree, 
even  though  it  represent  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  Golden  Rule,  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of 
the  Resolutions  Committees  of  all  these  national  bodies  to  grant 
even  an  indirect  recognition  of  woman  suffrage  in  their  platforms, 
its  advocates  never  before  found  such  a  general  sentiment  in  its 
favor  among  the  individual  delegates.  In  a  number  of  instances 
they  were  told  that  a  poll  of  delegations  had  shown  a  majority 
of  the  members  to  be  ready  to  vote  for  it.  It  was  demonstrated 
T)cyond  doubt  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  delegates,  if  freed  from 
hostile  influences  among  their  constituents  and  granted  the  sane* 
tion  of  the  political  leaders,  could  be  won  to  a  support  of  the  meas- 
ure, but  that  at  present  it  must  wait  oa  party  expediency.  As 
every  campaign  brings  with  it  national  issues  on  which  each 
party  makes  a  fight  for  its  life,  and  which  it  fears  to  hamper  by 
any  extraneous  questions;  as  the  elements  most  strongly  opposed 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  women  not  only  are  fully  armed  with 
ballots  themselves  but  are  in  complete  control  of  an  immense  force 
similarly  equipped;  and  as  the  vote  of  women  is  so  problematical 
that  none  of  the  parties  can  claim  it  in  advance,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  when  and  how  they  are  to  obtain  political  freedom.  The 
one  self-evident  fact  is,  however,  that  in  order  to  win  it  they  must 
be  supported  by  a  stronger  public  sentiment  than  exists  at  present, 
and  that  this  can  be  becured  only  through  a  constant  agitation  of 
the  subject. 

A  return  to  Miss  Anthony's  report  will  illustrate  other  methods 
adopted  to  bring  this  question  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
"During  the  year  I  have  also  sent  petitions  and  letters  to  more 
than  one  hundred  national  conventions  of  different  sorts— indus- 
trial, educational,  charitable,  philanthropic,  religious  and  politi- 
cal.* Below  are  the  forms  of  petition:" 

,  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-sixth 

Co)i':^ress  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned  on  behalf  of  (naming  the  association)  in  annual 

•  Miss  Anthony  sent     si-rv  i  1  letter  to  each  of  thcBA  bodin  worded  to  partku- 
larly  to  the  intcrcsu  it  represented. 
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convention  asscnil)lcd  at   ,    IQOO.  and  reprcscniini; 

fully  members,  respectfully  ask  for  ilie  prompt  passai;c  by 

your  Honorable  Body  of  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  i'cdcral 
Constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  for  ratification,  prohibiting  the  disfranchisement  of  United 
States  citizens  on  account  of  sex. 

 ,  President. 

 »  Secretary. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  Tlie  trend  of  civilization  is  plainly  in  the  direction  of 
equal  rii^hts  for  women,  and 

Whereas,  Woman  snffrac^e  is  no  lonq:er  an  experiment,  but  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  beneficial  to  society ;  tliereiore, 

Resolved^  That  we,  on  behalf  of  [as  above] ,  do  respectfully  peti- 
tion your  Honorable  Body  not  to  insert  the  word  "male"  in  the 
suffrage  clause  of  whatever  form  of  government  you  shall  recom> 
mend  to  Hawaii,  Cuba.  Porto  Rico  or  any  other  newly-acquired 
possessions.  We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  justice  and  equality  for 
all  citizens  of  a  republic  foimded  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.* 

''A  number  of  large  associations  adopted  these  and  returned 

them  to  me  duly  engrossed  on  their  official  paper,  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary  and  \\'\\\\  tiicir  seal  affixed ;  and  T  for- 
warded all  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  whom  I  tliouglit 
most  likely  to  present  them  to  Congress  in  a  way  to  make  an 
impression. 

"The  General  Federation  of  X^bor  at  Detroit  was  the  first  to 
respond.  I  was  invited  to  address  its  annual  convention  and, 
after  I  had  spoken,  the  four  hundred  delegates  passed  a  resolution 

of  thanks  to  me,  adopted  the  above  petition  for  the  Sixteeiuh 
Amendment  by  a  rising  vote,  and  ordered  their  officers  to  sign 
it  in  the  name  of  their  one  niilhon  constituents. 

"The  National  Building  Trades  Council  at  Milwaukee  had  an 
able  discussion  in  its  annual  meeting,  based  on  my  letter,  and 
adopted  both  petitions.   This  body  has  half  a  million  members. 

"The  Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  International  Union  of  Amer- 
ica was  held  in  Rochester,  and  invited  me  to  address  the 
delegates.  They  rccci\c(l  me  with  enthusiasm,  passed  strong 
woman  Mifi'rage  resohitions  and  signed  botli  petitions.  After- 
wards a  stenographic  report  of  my  speech,  coxcring  two  full 
pages  of  their  official  organ,  Tlic  Bricklayer  and  Mason,  was 

*  For  the  answer  to  this  petition  see  Cbapi.  XIX. 
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published  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  myself,  thus  sending-  me 
and  my  argument  to  each  one  of  their  more  than  sixty  thousand 
members,  all  of  whom  subscribe  to  this  paper  as  part  of  their 
dues  to  the  union. 

"The  National  Grange,  which  has  indorsed  woman  suffrage 
for  so  many  years,  adopted  the  resolutions  and  petitions. 

"At  the  Federation  of  Commercial  Schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  met  in  Chicago,  my  letter  was  read, 
the  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  the  suffrage  petitions 
were  adopted  almost  unanimously. 

"The  Columbia  Catholic  Summer  School,  held  at  Detroit,  gave 
a  hearing  to  our  national  president,  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  at  which 
she  is  said  to  have  made  many  converts.  A  strong  suffrage 
speech  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Father  W.  J.  Dalton,  and  other 
prominent  members  expressed  themselves  in  favor. 

"The  contents  of  my  letters  to  religious  and  educational  bodies 
can  readily  be  imagined,  and  one  which  was  sent  to.  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association,  in  convention  at  Atlantic  City.  N. 
J.,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  subject-matter  of  those  to 
other  organizations: 

Gentlemen:  As  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  our 
National  Suffrage  Association  to  address  letters  to  tli  large  conven- 
tions held  this  year,  allow  me  to  hring-  before  you  the  great  need  of 
the  recognition  of  women  in  all  of  the  rights,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  United  States  citizenship. 

Though  your  association  has  for  its  principal  object  the  manage- 
ment of  the  great  brewing  interests  df  this  country,  yet  I  have  noted 
that  you  have  adopted  resolutions  declaring  against  woman  suffrage. 
I  therefore  appeal  to  you,  since  the  question  seems  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  your  deliberations,  to  reverse  your  action  this  closing 
year  of  the  centur}',  and  declare  yourselves  in  favor  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government  to  all 
the  people — women  as  well  as  men.  Whatever  your  nationality, 
whatever  your  religious  creed,  whatever  your  political  party,  you 
are  either  born  or  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
because  of  that  are  voters  of  the  State  in  which  you  reside.  Will 
you  not,  gentlemen,  accord  to  the  women  of  this  nation,  having  the 
same  citizenship  as  yourselves,  precisely  the  same  privileges  and 
power<i  which  you  possess  because  of  that  one  fact? 

The  only  true  principle — the  only  safe  policy — of  a  democratic- 
republican  government  is  that  every  class  of  i>eople  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  representation.  I 
pray  you,  therefore,  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
and  order  your  officers,  on  behalf  of  the  association,  to  sign  a  peti* 
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tion  to  Congress  for  this  purpose,  and  thereby  put  the  weight  of 
your  influence  on  the  side  of  maldng  this  Government  a  genuine 
republic. 

Should  you  desire  to  have  one  of  our  best  woman  suffrage  speak* 

ers  address  your  convention,  if  you  will  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  arranging  for  one  to  do  so. 

This  was  read  to  the  convention,  and  the  secretaty,  Gallus 

Thomann,  thus  reported  its  action  to  me : 

Mr.  Obcrmann  [ex-prcsident  of  the  association  and  one  of  the 
trustees]  voicing-  the  sentiments  of  the  dele^^rates.  spoke  as  follows: 
**Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  country,  whether  agreeing  with  her  theories  or  not. 
I  think  it  but  fair  and  courteous  to  her  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  answer  that  letter,  and  to  inform  Miss  Anthony  that  this 
is  a  body  of  business  men ;  that  we  meet  for  business  purposes 
and  not  for  politics.  Furthermore,  that  she  is  mistaken  and  mis- 
informed S  i  i.ir  as  her  statement  is  concerned  that  we  have  passed 
resolutions  oppusmg  woman  suftrac:e.  We  have  never  taken  such 
action  at  any  of  our  conventions  or  on  any  other  occasion,  I  submit 
this  as  a  mdtipn/' 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  that  part  of  Mr.  Ober- 
mann's  remarks  which  related  to  the  respect  due  Miss  Anthony 
was  loudly  and  enthusiastically  applauded. 

To  the  sentiment  thus  expressed,  permit  me.  dear  Miss  Anthony, 
to  add  personally  the  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem. 

"Among  the  results  of  the  work  with  State  conventions  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Labor,  the 

Minnesota  Federation  of  Labor,  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
of  Washington  and  the  York  State  Grange  signed  the  pe- 
titions and  passed  the  resolutions. 

"As  another  branch  of  the  work,  copies  of  these  two  petitions 
were  sent  to  each  of  the  fortv-five  States  and  three  Territories, 
with  letters  asking  the  suffrage  presidents,  where  associations 
existed,  and  prominent  individuals  in  the  few  States  where  they 
did  not,  to  make  two  copies  of  each  petition  on  their  own  official 
paper,  sign  them  on  behalf  of  the  suffragists  of  the  State,  and 
return  them  to  me  to  be  sent  to  the  members  of  Congress  from 
the  respective  districts.  This  was  done  almost  without  excep- 
tion and  these  petitions  were  presented  by  various  members,  one 
copy  in  the  Senate  and  one  in  the  House.  Of  all  the  State  peti- 
tions, the  most  interesting  was  that  of  Wyoming,  which,  in  de- 
fault of  a  suffrage  association  (none  being  needed)  was  signed 
by  every  State  officer,  from  the  Governor  down,  by  several 
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United  States  officials,  and  by  many  of  the  most  infliiential  men 
and  women.  With  it  came  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  ex-U,  S, 
Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey,  who  collected  these  names,  saying  the 
number  was  limited  only  by  the  brief  space  of  time  allowed. 

"In  all,  more  than  two  hundred  petitions  for  woman  suffrage 
from  various  associations  were  thus  sent  to  G>ngress  in  1900, 
representing  millions  of  individuals.  Many  cordial  responses 
were  received  from  members,  and  promises  of  assistance  should 
the  (lucstion  come  before  Con  caress,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the 
sliglitest  attempt  by  any  member  to  bring  it  ])efore  that  body. 

"In  doing  this  work  I  wrote  fully  a  thousand  letters  to  associ- 
ations and  individuals,  in  all  of  which  I  placed  some  of  our  best 
printed  literature.  There  was  a  thorough  stirring  up  of  public 
sentiment  which  must  have  definite  results  in  time,  for  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  addressing  conventions  we  appeal  to  the 
chosen  leaders  of  thought  and  work  from  many  cities  and  States, 
and  so  set  in  motion  an  ever-widening  circle  of  agitation  in 
countless  localities." 

A  most  valuable  means  of  educating  public  sentiment  is  the 
securing  of  a  Woman's  Day  at  Chautauqua  Assemblies  and  State 
and  county  fairs,  when  good  speakers  present  the  "woman  ques- 
tion" in  its  various  phases,  including  always  the  need  for  enfran- 
chisement. The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Chapman 
Catt,  the  leading  orators  of  the  country,  have  addressed  Chau- 
tauquas  in  all  pans  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  countless  other 
large  gatherings  which  have  no  connection  with  suffrage,  being 
thus  enabled  to  propagate  the  pruiciple  over  a  vast  area.  It  can 
be  seen  from  the  above  resume  that  the  ground  of  effort  is 
widely  extended  and  that  the  hard  est  is  ripeninc:  but  alas,  there 
is  a  constant  repetition  of  the  old,  old  cry,  'The  laborers  are 
few."  One  can  only  repeat  what  has  often  been  said,  that  never 
before  were  such  results  as  can  be  seen  on  every  hand  in  the 
improved  conditions  for  women  and  the  advanced  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  full  equality  of  rights,  accomplished  by  so 
small  a  number  of  workers  and  under  such  adverse  conditions. 
Perhaps  this  will  continue  to  be  said  even  unto  the  end,  but  their 
labors  will  know  neither  faltering  nor  cessation  until  the  original 
object,  as  announced  over  fifty  years  ago,  has  been  attained,  viz. : 

the  full  enfranchisement  of  women. 
Vot.  IV  WoM.  SUF.--29 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOUEH  IN  THE  STATES. 

The  preceding  chapters  have  been  devoted  principally  to  efforts 
made  in  behalf  of  women  by  the  National-American  Suffrage 
Association  through  its  conventions,  committees,  officers,  speak- 
ers, organizers  and  members.  Contemporaneous  with  this  line 
of  action  there  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  similar  move- 
ment in  the  respective  States  carried  forward  through  their 
associations  auxiliary  to  the  National,  their  committees,  officers, 
speakers,  organizers  and  individual  membership.  Each  of  the 
two  divisions  has  been  largely  dependent  upon  the  other,  the 
States  forming  the  strengdi  of  the  national  body,  the  latter 
extending  assistance  to  the  States  whenever  a  special  campaig^n 
has  been  at  liand  or  help  has  been  needed  in  organizing,  con- 
vention or  legislative  work.  The  following-  cliapters  are  confined 
wholly  to  the  situation  in  the  various  States  and  are  subdivided 
into  Organization,  Legislative  Action,  Laws,  Suffrage,  Office- 
Holding,  Occupations  and  Education.  Their  object  is  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  status  of  woman  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  manifold  changes  of  which  it  is  the  result 
It  is  desired  also  to  put  on  record  the  part  which  women  them- 
selves have  had  in  the  steady  advance  which  will  be  observed. 

The  account  of  only  the  past  seventeen  years  is  given,  as  the 
three  preceding  volumes  of  tliis  History  relate  in  detail  the  pio- 
neer work  and  the  gains  made  previous  to  1884.  Unfortunately 
it  is  inevitable  in  a  recital  of  this  kind  that  many  names  should 
be  omitted  which  are  quite  as  worthy  of  mention  as  those  that  find 
place,  for  in  some  instances  the  records  are  imperfectly  kept 
and  in  others  the  list  is  so  long  as  to  forbid  reproduction.*  It 

•  The  nninp^  of  nrwjpnpprs  wliicli  have  sapportcd  t1iT5  cause  are  not  griven,  partly  for 
these  reasons  and  partly  because  on  this  question  they  reflect  simply  the  personal  vievi^ 
of  the  editors,  and  a  duuife  of  nuuacemcttt  may  cause  a  complete  reveisal  of  tiieir  atti> 
tude  toward  womaa  suffrage. 
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has  been  necessary  to  bar  compliments  in  order  to  avoid  unjust 
discrimination  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  limited  space.  To  * 
posterity  the  work  is  of  more  importance  than  the  workers,  and 
those  who  have  engaged  in  the  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  women  necessarily  have  had  to  possess  a  spirit  of  self-abnega- 
tion and  seif-sacrifice  which  neither  expected  nor  desired  per- 
sonal rewards. 

The  subject  of  Organization  in  most  of  the  States  is  treated 
in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  the  intention  being  merely  to 

show  that  in  every  State  and  Territory  there  has  been  some  at- 
tempt to  g^ather  into  a  working  force  the  scattered  individuals 
who  beheve  in  the  justice  of  woman  suffrage  and  wish  to  obtain 
it.  More  extended  mention  of  course  is  due  to  the  older  States, 
where  there  has  been  continuous  organized  work  for  many  years, 
and  where  the  societies  have  remained  intact  and  held  their 
regular  meetings  in  spite  of  such  defeats  and  discouragements 
as  never  have  had  to  be  faced  by  any  other  cause.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  form  and  maintain  an  association  which  has  not  a 
concrete  object  to  labor  for,  and  when  a  campaign  for  an  amend- 
ment is  not  actually  in  progress,  the  suffrage  in  the  distant  future 
appears  largely  as  an  abstraction.  The  early  days  of  the  mo\  e- 
ment  necessarily  had  to  be  given  to  creating  the  sentiment  which 
would  later  be  organized,  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  decade 
that  the  time  has  seemed  ripe  for  systematic  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  lack  of  effective  organization  has  been  a  serious  but 
tinavoidable  weakness  whicli  henceforth  will  be  remedied  as 
speedily  and  thoroughly  as  possible. 

It  is  a  favorite  argument  of  the  opponents  of  woman  suffrage 
that  the  many  gains  of  various  kinds  have  not  been  due  to  the 
efforts  of  women  themselves.  Under  the  head  of  Legislative 
Action  will  be  found  the  dates  and  figures  to  prove  that,  year 
after  year,  in  almost  every  State,  women  have  gone  to  the  Legis- 
latures with  appeals  for  every  concession  which  has  been  granted 
and  many  more  which  have  been  refused.  The  bills  presented 
by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  have  not  been 
specifically  included  because  they  are  fully  recorded  in  the  publi- 
cations of  that  body,  and  because  this  volume  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  one  subject  of  enfranchisement.   While  the 
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Suffrage  Associations  have  directed  their  legislative  efforts  prin- 
cipally to  secure  action  for  this  purpose,  individual  members 
have  joinerl  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  iiiTniinerable  times  in  its  attempts 
to  obtain  other  bills  of  advantage  to  women  and  children,  and  in 
some  instances  this  has  been  done  officially  by  the  associations. 

Among  various  measures  in  which  the  two  organizations 
have  united  may  be  mentioned  the  raising  of  the  "age  of  protec- 
tion" for  girls;  the  securing  of  women  physicians  in  all  institu- 
tions where  women  and  children  are  confined,  and  women  on 
the  boards  of  all  such ;  women  city  physicians ;  matrons  at  jails 
and  station  houses;  better  conditions  for  working  women;  the 
abolition  of  cluid-labor;  industrial  schools  for  girls.  Measures 
which  have  been  especially  championed  by  the  W.  S.  A.,  but 
which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  aided  officially  or  individually,  have 
been  those  asking  for  every  form  of  suffrage;  equal  property 
laws  for  wives;  the  opening  of  all  educational  institutions  to 
women;  their  admission  to  all  professions  and  occupations:  the 
repeal  of  laws  barring  them  from  office;  the  enactment  of  laws 
giving  father  and  mother  equal  guardianship  of  children.* 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  alone  has  secured  temperance  measures  of 
many  kinds,  including  a  law  in  every  State  requiring  scientific 
temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools ;  in  many  States  cur- 
few laws,  and  statutes  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  and  of 
liquor  on  or  near  fair  grounds,  Soldiers'  Homes  and  school- 
houses,  and  preventing  gambling  devices,  immoral  exhibits,  etc. 
The  Federation  of  \\  tjinen's  Clubs  has  obtained  laws  for  free 
traveling  lihrarie'=  and  has  united  with  otlier  organizations  in  va- 
rious States  in  etiorts  for  equal  guardianship  of  children,  school 
suffrage,  women  on  school  and  library  boards  and  the  abolishing 
of  child  labor.  Other  associations  have  joined  in  one  or  more 
of  the  above  lines  of  work  and  have  had  independent  measures  of 
their  own,  such  as  prison  reform,  social  purity,  the  assistance  of 
different  races — as  the  negro  and  the  Indian — ^village  improve- 
ment, kindergartens,  public  playgrounds,  etc. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  draw  a  distinct  line  dividing  the 

*  A  reading  of  these  chapters  will  show  that  the  suffraRe  societies  have  started  many 
prof^ressive  movements  and  then  turned  them  over  to  other  organizations  of  women,  be> 
lievtng  they  would  tlirive  better  if  freed  from  the  cifecta  of  the  prejudice  against  woman 
raflfrige  And  everything  eofuiected  with  it. 
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l^slative  work  of  one  association  from  the  others,  except  that  it 
may  be  said  the  suffrage  societies  have  made  the  franchise  their 
chief  point,  believing  it  to  be  the  power  with  which  the  rest  could 
be  gained,  and  the  temperance  unions  have  made  their  principal 
attack  upon  the  liquor  traffic,  considering  it  the  greatest  evil.  The 
objects  of  the  various  bodies  are  indicated  in  the  last  chapter 
of  this  volume  on  Organizations  of  Women,  but  whatever  these 
may  be,  if  they  include  any  direct,  practical  work  their  promoters 
usually  find  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  Legislature  asking  for 
help.  Here  they  get  their  first  lesson  in  the  imperative  necessity 
of  possessing  a  vote,  and  seeing  their  measures  fail  because  asked 
for  by  a  disfranchised  class,  to  whom  the  legislators  are  in  no 
way  indebted,  they  frequently  become  ardent  advocates  of  suf- 
frage for  women. 

As  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  in  the  small  space  which  can 
be  allowed  to  include  an  account  of  all  the  legislative  work  done 
by  women,  mention  is  made  principally  of  that  for  the  franchise. 
While  the  successes  have  been  few  compared  to  the  number 
of  bills  presented,  the  record  is  valuable  as  indicating  that  de- 
termined and  persistent  effort  will  not  be  relaxed  until  it  is  grant- 
ed in  every  State. 

Under  the  head  of  Legislation  is  related  also  the  attempts  to 
get  from  Constitutional  Conventions  an  amendment  striking  out 
the  word  "male"  as  a  qualmcation  for  suffrage.  It  includes,  be- 
sides, graphic  accounts  of  the  campaigns  made  in  behalf  of  such 
amendments  when  submitted  to  the  voters  by  the  Legislatures. 
Those  who  have  not  closely  followed  these  events  doubtless  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  the  amount  of  effort  which  has  been  ex- 
pended by  women  to  obtain  the  franchise.  It  is  infinitely  greater 
than  has  been  put  forth  for  this  purpose  by  all  other  classes  com- 
bined, since  the  Revolutionary^  War  was  fought  to  secure  to  every 
citizen  the  right  of  individual  representation. 

The  Laws  regarding  women  as  here  given  are  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  a  ''brief,"  but  merely  present  the  facts  in  the  language 
of  a  layman  and  in  the  simplest  and  most  concise  form.  Those 
relating  to  property  are  in  the  nature  of  a  curiosity.  An  attor- 
ney in  San  Francisco  who  was  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
laws  in  general  for  women  in  California,  answered  that  to  give 
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in  full  those  of  property  alone  would  require  as  much  space  as 
could  be  granted  in  the  History  for  the  entire  chapter.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  in  these  introductory  paragraphs  an  adequate 
digest  of  these  laws  in  various  States.  They  are  not  precisely 
the  same  in  any  two  of  the  forty-nine  States  and  Territories,  and 
they  oiler  a  striking  illustration  of  the  attempts  of  law-makers, 
during  the  last  few  decades,  to  rectify  in  a  measure  the  legal  out- 
rages of  tlie  past,  and  of  their  inability  in  the  present  state  of  their 
development  to  grant  absolute  justice.  That  must  await  the  law- 
makers  of  the  future,  and  probably  the  time  when  women  shall 
have  a  part  in  selecting  them. 

All  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  statutes  quoted  herein  is  that 
they  are  as  nearly  correct  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  them. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  Attorney-Generals  in  every 
State  have  been  most  courteous  and  obliging  when  appealed  to 
for  assistance.  The  laws  for  women,  however,  have  been  so  taken 
from  and  added  to,  so  torn  to  pieces  and  patched  up,  that  the 
best  lawyers  in  many  States  say  frankly  that  they  do  not  know 
just  what  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Legislatures  and  code 
revision  committees  are  continually  tinkering  at  them  and  e\  ery 
year  witnesses  some  changes  in  most  of  the  States.*  A  very 
thorough  abstract  of  the  laws,  made  in  1886  by  Miss  Lelia  J.  Rob- 
inson, LL.  B.,  a  member  of  the  bar  in  Massachusetts,  was  of  al- 
most no  use  in  the  compilation  for  this  volume  because  of  the  end- 
less alterations  since  that  time.  The  Legal  Status  of  Women,  a 
condensed  resume  issued  in  1897  by  the  National  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  covered  thickly  with  pencil  marks  during  the 
preparation  of  this  summary,  as  the  reports  received  from  differ- 
ent States  have  shown  the  changes  effected  in  the  few  years  which 
have  since  elapsed.  A  new  book,  Woman  and  the  Law.  prepared 
by  a  lecturer  on  political  science  in  one  of  our  largest  universi- 
ties and  published  in  1901,  was  hailed  with  joy.  but  was  found 
to  include  a  number  of  laws  which  had  been  repealed  within  the 
past  four  or  five  years  and  to  omit  some  very  important  ones 

•  Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  the  very  statutes  which  are  intended  to  be  fair  to 
women  are  continually  found  to  be  defective*  and  whenever  any  doubt  ariaes  aa  to  their 
cnrstruction  the  Commurn  T  nv.  r mk?  prr'.-ail,  which  in  all  cn^f^  is  tmn!«t  to  wnrn^n.  An 
example  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  New  York,  showing  that  it  was  held 
in  1901  that  a  wife'a  wagea  belonged  to  her  buaband,  although  it  waa  anppoacd  that  tbeae 
had  been  aeeured  to  her  beyond  all  qucation  by  a  special  atatute  of  i860. 
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which  had  btxii  ciKtcted  during  this  time,  as  well  as  to  contain 
frequent  mistakes  in  regard  to  others. 

These  instances  show  the  impossibility  of  an  absolutely  au- 
thentic presentation  of  the  laws  for  women  in  their  constantly 
changing  condition.  Although  it  was  the  intention  to  dose  this 
History  with  1900,  in  several  States,  notably  Massachusetts,  Con-  ' 
necticut,  New  York,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  laws  have  been 
passed  since  that  date  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  place. 
During  ihc  two  years  of  its  preparation  the  entire  codes  of  prop- 
erty laws  for  women  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  have  been 
revolutionized. 

An  amusing  part  of  a  difficult  task  has  been  the  reluctance  of 
men  to  admit  the  existence  of  laws  which  are  conspicuously  un- 
just to  women,  the  admission  being  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  statement  that  it  is  the  intention  to  change  them  at  an  early 
date,  or  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
ilic  Legislature  to  them  in  order  to  secure  their  repeal.  Even 
women  themselves  in  States  where  the  statutes  especially  discrimi- 
nate against  them,  have  written  that  these  must  not  be  published 
unless  those  from  all  the  others  are  given.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  State  pride  or  personal  humiliation  is  not  clearly  evident. 

The  one  encouraging  feature  is  that  in  almost  eveiy  State 
decided  progress  is  shown  since  1848,  when  in  New  York  and 
Pennsvlvania  the  first  change  was  made  in  the  English  Common 
Law  whicli  tiitn  ever\"s.  here  prevailed,  and  which  did  not  permit 
a  married  woman  to  hold  property,  to  buy  or  sell,  to  sue  or  be 
sued,  to  make  a  contract  or  a  will,  to  carry  on  business  in  her  own 
name,  to  possess  the  wages  she  earned,  or  to  have  her  children 
in  case  of  divorce.  An  examination  of  the  laws  in  the  following 
chapters  will  show  that  the  wife  now  may  own  and  control  her 
separate  property  in  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  in  the  other 
fourth  only  one  Northern  State  is  included.  In  every  State  a 
married  woman  may  make  a  will,  but  can  dispose  only  of  her 
separate  property.  In  about  two-thirds  of  the  States  she  pos- 
sesses her  earnings.  In  the  great  majority  she  may  make  con- 
tracts and  bring  suit  The  property  rights  of  unmarried  women 
always  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  unmarried  men, 
but  the  Common  Law  declared  that  "by  marriage  husband 
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and  wife  are  one  person  in  law  and  the  legal  existence  of 
the  wife  is  merged  in  that  of  the  husband.   He  is  her  baron  or 

lord,  bound  to  supply  her  with  shelter,  food,  clothing  and  medi- 
cine, and  is  entitled  to  her  earnings  and  the  use  and  custody  of 
her  person,  which  he  may  seize  wherever  he  may  find  it.** 
(Blackstone,  I,  442.)* 

In  his  Commentaries,  alter  enumerating  some  of  the  disabili- 
ties of  woman  under  these  laws,  Blackstone  calmly  argues  that 
the  most  of  them  were  really  intended  for  her  benefit,  "so  great 
a  favorite  is  the  female  sex  with  the  law  of  England."  He  strikes 
here  the  keynote  of  even  the  special  statutes  which  have  super- 
seded the  Comnioii  Law  in  the  various  States,  all  have  been 
"intended  for  her  benefit,"  man  alone  being  the  judge  of  what 
she  needed  and  careful  while  providing  it  to  retnin  within  him- 
self the  exclusive  power  of  law-making.  It  has  been  gradually 
dawning  upon  him,  however,  that,  as  a  human  being  like  himself, 
her  needs  are  very  similar  to  his  own,  and  where  he  has  failed  to 
see  it  she  has  reminded  him  of  it  as  she  has  slowly  learned  this 
fact  herself.  The  laws  show  an  awakening  conscience  on  the 
part  of  men  and  a  tardy  but  continuous  advance  toward  justice 
to  women,  although  there  is  yet  very  much  to  be  desired.  For 
instance,  in  reading  the  laws  r^rding  the  inheritance  of  sepa> 
rate  property,  which  in  a  number  of  States  is  now  made  the  same 
for  widow  and  widower,  the  first  thought  will  be,  "These  are 
absolutely  just."  But  a  little  investigation  will  show  that  the 
separate  property  of  either  is  what  he  or  she  possesses  at  marriage 
or  receives  afterwards  by  gift  or  inheritance,  while  all  that  is 
acquired  during  marriage  by  the  joint  earnings  of  the  two  belongs 
to  the  husband.  In  many  States  the  law  now  provides  that  if  the 
wife  engages  in  business  as  a  sole  trader  or  goes  outside  the 
home  to  work,  her  earnings  belong  to  her,  but  all  the  proceeds 
of  her  labor  within  the  household  are  still  the  sole  and  separate 
property  of  the  husband.  The  Common  Law  on  this  point, 
which  never  ha>  l)cen  changed  in  a  single  State,t  makes  the  serv- 
ices of  the  wife  belong  to  the  husband,  and  in  return  she  is  legally 

*  For  alwcract  of  the  Conmioii  Law  in  regard  to  vomea  tee  History  of  Wonaa  Suf- 
frage. Vol.  Ill,  p.  961. 

+  A  few  rf  ihc  Statefs  vferc  formetl  antler  the  Spanish  or  French  code  inatcad  ol  tbc 
English  Common  Law,  but  neither  was  more  favorable  to  women. 
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entitled  only  to  food,  shelter  and  clothes,  and  these  of  such 
quality  and  quantity  as  the  husband  dictates.  She  can  not  dis- 
pose by  will  of  any  of  the  property  acquired  during  marriage,  nor 
has  she  any  control  of  it  during  the  husband's  lifetime. 

These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  reading  the  laws 
which  declare  that  husband  and  wife  have  the  same  power  to 
dispose  of  separate  property.  Comparatively  few  women  m  this 
couiury  have  property  when  married,  especially  if  yoiiiiij  at  the 
time,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  majority  of  men,  but  afterwards 
the  woman  may  never  hope  to  accimiulate  any,  as  the  joint  earn- 
ings of  the  marriage  partnership  belong  exclusively  to  the  hus- 
band, and  the  duties  of  the  average  household  prevent  the  wife 
from  engaging  in  outside  work.  However,  in  order  that  she 
might  not  be  left  absolutely  penniless  after  years  of  labor,  the 
Common  Law  provided  that  she  should  be  entitled  to  "dower," 
i.  e.,  the  possession,  for  her  lifetime,  of  one-third  of  all  the  real 
e-^tate  of  which  her  husband  was  possessed  in  fee  .simj)le  during 
the  marriage.  That  is,  she  should  receive  the  life-use  of  one-third 
of  any  realtv  she  might  have  brought  into  the  marriage  and 
one-third  of  all  they  had  earned  together.  But  if  the  husband 
had  converted  these  into  cash,  bonds,  stocks  or  other  personal 
property,  she  could  legally  claim  nothing.  He  had  "curtesy," 
i.  e.,  ilie  life-use  of  all  her  real  estate,  (sometimes  dependent  on 
the  birth  of  children,  sometimes  not),  and  usually  the  whole  of 
her  personal  estate  absolutely. 

Curtesy  has  now  been  abolished  in  over  one-half  the  States. 
The  law  of  dower  still  exists  in  more  than  one-half,  but  special 
statutes  in  regard  to  personal  property  and  the  wife's  separate 
estate  have  been  made  so  liberal  that  in  comparatively  few  States 
is  she  left  in  the  helpless  condition  of  olden  times.  In  about  one- 
half  of  them  she  takes  from  one-third  to  the  whole  (  if  thti  c  are 
no  children)  of  both  real  and  personal  estate  absolutely;  but  in 
all  of  them  it  is  only  at  the  death  of  the  husband  that  she  has  any 
share  or  control  of  the  joint  accumulatioTT;  except  such  as  he 
chooses  to  allow.  At  the  death  of  the  wife  all  of  these  belong 
legally  to  the  husband  and  she  can  not  secure  to  her  children  or 
her  parents  any  part  of  the  property  which  she  has  helped  to 
earn.    Space  forbids  going  into  a  discussion  of  the  general  up- 
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heaval  which  follows  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  inventories 
which  must  be  taken,  the  divisions  which  must  be  made,  gen- 
erally resulting  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  home;  while  at  the 
death  of  the  wife  all  passes  peacefully  into  the  possession  of  the 
husband  and  there  Is  no  scattering  of  the  family  unless  he  wishes 
it  A  general  but  necessarily  superficial  statement  of  the  property 
laws  will  be  found  in  connection  with  each  State  in  the  following 
chapters,  and  they  represent  a  complete  legal  revoluticm  during 
the  past  half  century. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  given  equal  guardianship  of  children 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  nine  States — Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  York 
and  Washington.  (See  Pennsylvania.)  In  all  others  the  father 
has  the  sole  custody  and  control  o£  the  persons^  education,  earn- 
ings and  estates  of  minor  children.  Where  this  right  is  abused 
the  mother  can  obtain  custody  only  by  applying  for  separation  or 
divorce  or  proving  in  court  the  unfitness  of  the  lalhcr.  In  a 
nuinl)er  of  States  the  father  may  by  will  appoint  a  guardian  even 
of  a  child  unborn,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother.  In  others  the 
widow  is  legally  entitled  to  the  guardianship  but  forfeits  it  by 
marrying  again.  Others  do  not  permit  a  widow  to  appoint  by 
will  a  guardian  for  her  children.  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  offer 
examples  of  the  English  and  French  codes  in  this  respect 

Although  the  father  is  the  sole  guardian  and  entitled  to  the 
services  of  the  children,  and  although  the  juiiu  earnings  of  the 
marriage  Ijelong  exclusively  to  him,  and  in  a  number  of  States  he 
is  declared  in  the  statutes  to  be  the  "head  of  the  family,"  in  many 
of  them  the  mother  is  held  to  be  equally  liable  for  its  support. 
Her  separate  property  may  be  taken  for  this  purpose  and  she  is 
also  required  to  contribute  by  her  labor.  In  such  cases  the  hus- 
band decides  what  constitutes  ''necessities"  and  the  wife  must 
pay  for  what  he  orders.  A  recent  decision  of  the  Illinois  courts 
compelled  a  wife  to  pay  for  the  clothes  of  an  able-1)odied  husband. 
In  most  but  not  all  of  the  States  the  husband,  if  competent,  is 
punished  for  failure  to  support  his  family.  The  punishment  con- 
sists in  a  fine,  the  State  thus  taking  from  the  family  what  money 
he  may  possess ;  or  confinement  in  prison,  where  he  is  boarded  and 
lodged  while  the  family  is  in  nowise  relieved. 
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It  has  no(  been  deemed  necessary  to  consider  at  length  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce,  except  to  mention  the  laws  of  the  few  States 
which  discriminate  against  women.  South  Carolina  is  the  only 
one  which  does  not  grant  divorce;  New  York  the  only  one  which 
makes  adultery  the  sole  cause.  In  the  remainder  the  causes  have 
a  wider  range,  but  in  all  the  records  show  that  the  vast  majority 
of  divorces  are  granted  to  wives.  The  following  list  is  taken 
from  the  New  York  Sun  ( 1902)  and  corresponds  with  informa- 
tion gathered  from  other  sources : 

Habitual  drunkenness,  in  all  except  eight  States. 
Wilful  desertion,  generally. 

Felony,  in  all  except  three. 

Cruelty,  and  intolerable  cruelty,  in  all  except  five. 
Failure  by  the  husband  to  provide,  h^  twen^. 
Fraud  and  fraudulent  contract,  in  nine. 

Absence  without  being  heard  from,  for  different  periods,  in  six. 
Ungovernable  temper,  in  two. 

Insupportably  cruel  treatment,  outrages  and  excesses,  in  six. 
Indignities  rendering  life  burdensome,  in  six. 
Attempt  to  murder  other  party,  in  three. 

Insanity  or  idiocy  at  time  of  marriage,  in  six.  Insanity  lasting 
ten  years,  in  Washington;  incurable  insanity,  in  North  Dakota, 
Florida  and  Idaho. 

Husband  notoriously  immoral  before  marriage,  unknown  to  wife, 
in  West  Virginia.  [Pregnancy  of  wife  before  marriage,  unknown 
to  husband,  in  many  States]. 

Fugitive  from  justice,  in  Virginia. 

Gross  misbehavior  or  wickedness,  in  Rhode  Island. 

Any  gross  neglect  of  duty,  in  Kansas  and  Ohio. 

Refusal  of  wife  to  remove  into  the  State,  in  Tennessee. 

Mental  incapacity  at  time  of  marriage,  in  Georgia. 

Three  years  with  any  religious  society  that  believes  the  marriage 
relation  unlawful,  in  Massachusetts;  and  joining  any  such  sect,  in 
New  Hampshire. 

When  parties  can  not  live  in  peace  and  union,  in  Utah. 

Vagrancy  of  the  husband,  in  Missouri  and  Wyoming, 

Excesses,  in  Texas. 

Where  wife  bv  cruel  and  1)arbarous  treatment  renders  condition 
of  husband  luLolcrable,  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  reference  to  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
482,  717,  745  and  following,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resolutions 
favoring  divorce  for  habitual  drunkenness  offered  in  the  first 

women's  conventions,  during  the  early  '50's,  almost  disrupted  the 
meetmgs,  and  caused  press  and  pulpit  throughout  the  country 
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to  thunder  denunciations,  but  half  a  century  later  such  laws  exist 
in  thirty-seven  of  the  forty-five  States  and  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval. It  is  frequently  charged  that  the  granting  of  woman  suf- 
frage has  been  followed  by  laws  for  free  divorce,  but  an  exami- 
nation of  the  statutes  will  show  that  exactly  the  same  causes  ob- 
tain in  the  States  where  women  do  not  vote  as  in  those  where  they 
do;  that  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  change  in  the  latter  since 
the  franchise  was  given  them :  and  that  in  Wyominc*-,  where  it  has 
been  exercised  since  1869^  tliere  is  the  smallest  percentage  of  di- 
vorce in  proportion  to  the  population  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
The  three  places  which  are  so  largely  utilized  by  outsiders  who 
wish  a  speedy  divorce,  because  only  a  ninety  days'  residence  is 
required,  are  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma,  in  neither 
of  which  have  women  any  suffrag-e  except  for  school  trustees. 

The  "age  of  consent  or  protection"  for  girls,  i.  e.,  the  age  when 
they  are  declared  to  have  sufficient  understanding  to  consent  to 
intercourse,  and  above  which  they  can  claim  no  legal  protec- 
tion, was  fixed  at  ten  years  by  the  Common  Law.  No  action  w  as 
taken  by  any  State  to  advance  the  age  up  to  which  they  might  be 
protected  until  1864,  when  Oregon  raised  it  to  fourteen  years. 
No  other  State  followed  this  example  until  1882,  when  Wyo- 
ming made  it  fourteen.  In  1885  Xehraska  added  two  years  mak- 
ing it  twelve.  At  this  date  women  commenced  to  besiege  the 
Legislatures  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  was  a  general 
movement  from  that  time  forward  to  have  the  age  of  protection 
increased,  but  in  almost  every  instance  where  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  has  been  reduced,  and 
now  in  thirteen  States  no  minimum  penalty  is  named.  The  age 
still  remains  at  ten  years  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
and  South  Carolina.  In  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia  the  age  is  twelve  years,  but  in  Tennessee  it  is 
only  a  "misdemeanor"  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  (For  the 
recent  efforts  of  women  in  Georgia  and  Florida  to  have  the  age 
advanced,  and  their  failure,  see  the  chapters  on  those  States.) 
In  Delaware  the  Common  Law  age  of  ten  years  was  reduced  to 
seven  by  the  Legislature  in  1 871,  and  no  protection  was  afforded 
to  infants  over  seven  until  1889  when  the  age  was  raised  to 
fifteen,  but  the  crime  was  declared  to  be  only  a  "misdemeanor." 
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Women  who  have  "all  the  rights  they  want,"  and  men  who  in- 
sist that  "the  laws  are  framed  for  the  best  interests  of  women,  " 
are  recommended  to  makL-  a  study  of  those  presented  herewith. 

Under  the  head  of  Sulirage  it  is  stated  whether  women  possess 
any  form  of  it  and,  if  so,  in  what  it  consists.  The  story  of  the 
four  States  where  they  have  the  complete  franchise — Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho — ^naturally  is  most  interesting,  as  it 
describes  just  how  this  was  obtained  and  gives  con^derable  in- 
formation on  points  which  are  not  fully  tmderstood  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  chapter  on  Kansas  doubtless  will  come  next  in 
interest,  as  there  women  have  had  the  Municipal  ballot  since  1887. 
It  is  frecjuently  said  in  criticism  that  women  have  School  Suf- 
frage in  twenty-six  States  and  Territories,  including  the  fn  e  men- 
tioned above,  but  they  do  not  make  use  of  it  in  large  numbers. 
What  this  fragmentary  suffrage  includes,  the  restrictions  thrown 
around  it  and  the  obstacles  placed  in  its  way,  are  described  in  the 
chapters  of  those  States  and  Territories  where  it  prevails — ^Ari- 
zona, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Michigan.  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  New  York  women  tax-payers  in  villages, 
and  in  Louisiana  and  Montana  all  tax-paying  women,  may  vote 
on  questions  submitted  for  taxation,  and  an  account  is  given  of 
the  first  use  which  women  made  of  this  privilege  in  Louisiana  in 
1 899.  In  Iowa  all  women  may  vote  on  the  issuing  of  bonds.  In 
Mississippi  they  have  the  merest  form  of  a  franchise  on  a  few 
matters  connected  with  country  schools  and  the  running  at  large 
of  stock.  In  Arkansas  they  may  sign  a  petition  against  liquor 
selling  within  certain  limits  and  their  names  count  for  as  much 
as  men's.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  the  wonder  will 
not  be  that  women  do  not  exercise  more  largely  these  grudgingly- 
given  and  closely-restricted  privileges,  but  that  in  many  States 
they  think  it  worth  while  to  exercise  them  at  all.  In  tiie  four, 
however,  where  they  have  the  Full  Suffrage,  and  in  Kansas 
where  they  have  the  Municipal,  the  official  figures  which  have 
been  carefully  tahnlated  will  demonstrate  beyond  further  contro- 
versy that  where  they  possess  exactly  the  same  electoral  rights  as 
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men  they  use  them  in  even  a  larger  proportion.  These  statistics 
answer  conclusively  the  question,  "Do  women  want  to  vote?" 

The  information  as  to  Office-Holding  is  necessarily  somewhat 
desultory  as  there  is  no  record  in  any  State  of  the  women  in  of- 
fice. This  is  true  even  of  those  pertaining  to  the  schools,  and  in 
very  few  cases  does  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc* 
tion  know  how  many  women  are  serving  as  county  superintend- 
ents and  n^^bers  of  school  boards.  The  information  on  these 
points  contained  in  the  State  chapters  was  secured  principally 
through  personal  investigation  and  by  an  extended  correspond- 
ence, and  while  it  is  believed  to  be  entirely  correct  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  does  not  by  anv  means  include  the  total  niunber  of  otBccs 
filled  by  women.  Imperlect  as  is  the  list  it  will  be  a  surprise  to 
those  who  look  upon  of!ice<holding  as  the  natural  prerogative  of 
man«  A  stock  objection  to  woman  suffrage  is  that  women  will 
be  wanting  the  offices.  An  examination  of  the  reports  here  sub- 
mitted will  disclose  the  surprising  fact  that  in  a  number  of  States 
where  women  do  not  vote  they  are  filling  as  many  offices  as  in 
those  where  they  have  tlie  full  franchise.  Probably  the  majority 
of  State  constitutions  declare  that  the  offices  must  1^  held  l)y 
electors,  but  where  this  proviso  is  not  made,  women  have  been 
elected  and  appointed  to  various  offices  and  so  far  as  can  be 
learned  have  given  general  satisfaction.* 

The  necessity  for  matrons  at  police  stations  and  jails,  and  for 
women  physicians  in  all  institutions  where  women  and  children 
are  confined,  is  too  evident  to  need  any  argument  in  its  favor, 
and  yet  it  is  only  within  the  past  ten  years  that  tliev  have  been 
thus  employed  to  any  extent  and  even  now  they  are  found  in  only 
a  small  fraction  of  such  institutions.  The  objection  to  these  ma- 
trons on  the  part  of  the  police  force  has  been  strenuous,  and  yet, 
ahnost  without  exception,  after  they  have  gained  a  foothold,  the 
police  officers  testify  that  they  do  not  understand  how  the  depart- 
ment got  on  without  them.  It  ought  to  be  equally  evident  that 
there  should  be  women  on  the  boards  of  all  institutions  which 
care  for  women  and  children,  but,  althouj;h  in  most  instances 
these  positions  have  no  salary,  there  is  the  most  violent  opi>o>in"n 
to  giving  women  a  place,  and  the  concession  has  had  to  Vie  \\  rung 

♦No  tnentton  is  mn<\r  of  wom«rn  T"-tirr,*f rt s  as  tlu-.^c  aro  foiinl  in  all  States.  The 
Gnt  were  appointed  bjr  President  Grant  duriug  his  first  term  of  office,  186^1874. 
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from  Legislatures  in  the  few  States  where  it  has  been  obtained. 

The  right  of  women  and  their  value  to  school  offices  is  now  partly 
conceded  in  about  half  the  States.  Women  librarians  also  have 
met  with  some  favor.  As  to  offices  in  general,  most  of  which 
carry  either  salary  or  patronage  or  both,  they  will  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  entirely  to  voters  and  as  perquisites  of 
party  managers  with  which  to  reward  political  service,  although 
all  of  them  are  proportionately  supported  by  women  tax-payers. 

As  regards  Occupations,  the  census  of  1900  shows  3,230,642 
women  engaged  in  wage-earning  employments,  exclusive  of  do- 
mestic service,  and  the  question  of  their  admittance  to  practically 
all  such  may  be  regarded  as  settled,  but  it  has  not  been  gained 
without  a  contest.  Women,  however,  are  still  barred  from  the 
best-paying  positions  and  are  usually  compelled  to  accept  unequal 
wages  for  eqtial  work.  This  is  partly  due  to  disfranchisement 
and  partly  to  economic  causes  and  can  be  remedied  only  by  time. 
In  many  of  the  States  of  which  it  is  said,  "No  profession  is  for- 
bidden to  women,"  the  test  has  not  been  made,  and  until  some 
woman  attempts  to  be  a  nnnister,  physician,  liiwyer  or  notary 
public  it  can  not  be  known  whether  she  will  encounter  a  statutory 
prohibition. 

The  department  of  Education  presents  the  most  satisfactory 
condition.  The  battle  for  co-education,  which  means  simply  a 
chance  for  women  to  have  the  best  advantages  which  ex- 
ist, has  been  bitterly  fought.  A  guerilla  warfare  is  still  main- 
tained against  it,  but  the  contest  is  so  nearly  finished  as  to  warrant 
no  fears  as  to  the  future.  Every  State  University  but  those  of 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  is  open  to 
women  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  to  men  (with  the  exception 
of  some  departments  of  Pennsylvania) .  They  have  full  admission 
to  Chicago  and  Leland  Stanford  Universities,  two  of  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  They  may  enter  the  post-graduate  de- 
partment of  Yale  and  receive  its  degrees.  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton are  still  entirely  closed  to  them,  as  are  a  number  of  the  smaller 
of  the  old,  established  Eastern  universities,  but  this  is  largely 
compensated  by  the  great  Woman's  Colleges  of  the  East — Bryn 
Mawr,  Wellesley,  Smith  and  Vassar — which  accommodate  nearly 
4,000  students.  The  Medical  Department  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
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Medical,  Theological,  Law  and  Dental  Colleges  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  admit  women  to  their  full  courses.  This  is  true 
also  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  of  Technical  Institutes  such  as 

Drexel  and  Pratt.  There  is  now  no  lack  of  opporlunity  for 
tlicni  to  (il)tain  the  hi.^Iiest  education,  either  along  the  line  o£ 
general  culture  or  specialized  work.* 

The  details  of  the  following  chapters  will  show  that  the  civil, 
legal,  industrial  and  educational  rights  of  women  are  so  far  se- 
cured as  to  give  full  assurance  that  they  will  be  absolute  in  the 
near  future.  The  political  rights  are  further  off,  for  reasons 
which  are  presented  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  but  the 
yielding  of  all  the  others  is  proof  suftkient  that  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  will  eventually  find  its  fullest  expression  in  perfect 
equality  of  rights  for  all  the  people. 

*  III  tlie  various  States  under  the  head  of  Education,  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and 
univcfsittes  are  not  considered*  M  thejr  are  nowhere  eo^neatioMl. 
T^c  pj^'ic  vch  .<}  statiatict  are  taken  from  the  r^orta  for  iS^S*^  of  the  U.  S.  Con^ 

missioner  of  Education. 
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ALABAMA.^ 

Actual  work  for  woman  sufiFrage  in  Alabama  hegsn  in  1890,  at 
the  time  the  constitutional  convention  of  Mississippi  was  in  ses^ 
sion.   The  editor  of  the  New  Decatur  Advertiser  opened  his 

columns  to  all  matter  on  the  question  and  thus  aroused  local  in- 
terest, which  in  1892  culminated  in  the  formation  in  that  town  of 
the  first  snffrajje  club  in  the  State,  with  seven  charter  members. 
The  women  who  thus  faced  a  mo^t  conservati\  e  public  sentiment 
were  Mesdames  Harvey  Lewis,  F.  E.  Jenkins,  K.  G.  Robb,  A.  R. 
Rose,  B.  £.  Moore,  Lucy  A.  Gould  and  Ellen  Stephens  Hildreth. 

Before  the  close  of  the  ye.ar  a  second  club  was  formed  in  Ver- 
bena by  Miss  .  Frances  A.  Griffin,  who  has  since  become  noted 
as  a  public  speaker  for  this  cause.  Others  were  soon  established 
through  the  efforts  of  Mesdames  Minnie  Hardy  Gist,  Bessie 
Vauf^hn,  M.  C.  Arter,  \V.  J.  Sibert  and  i^Iiss  R.  M.  Haley. 

In  1892  and  1893  the  Woman's  Column,  published  in  Boston, 
was  sent  by  the  National  Association  to  1,500  teachers,  ministers, 
school  superintendents,  editors,  legislators  and  other  prominent 
people,  the  names  being  furnished  by  Mrs.  Hildreth.  A  State 
organization  was  effected  in  1893,  with  Mrs.  Hildreth,  president, 
and  Miss  Griffin,  secretary. 

In  1895  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  president  of  the  National 
Association,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  its  or-  ^ 
ganization  committee,  who  were  making-  a  southern  tour,  were 
asked  by  the  New  Decatur  Club  to  include  that  city  in  their  itiner- 
ary. They  were  also  invited  by  Mrs.  Alberta  Taylor  to  address  • 
her  society  at  Huntsville.  These  visits  of  the  great  leader  and 
her  eloquent  assistant  aroused  much  interest,  but  the  financial 
depression  prevented  active  work. 

•  The  ITistory  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Stephen*  Hildreth  of  New 
Decatur,  the  iirst  president  <>f  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Vol.  IV  Won.  Suf.— 30  4^5 
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Mrs.  Virginia  Clay  Clopton  was  elected  State  president  in 
1896;  Mrs.  Annie  D.  Shell)y,  Mrs.  Milton  Hume  and  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor were  mnde  vice-pi oidents  ;  Mrs,  Laura  McCulloue^h  and  Mrs. 
Amelia  Diiliard,  recording  secretaries;  Mrs.  Hildreth,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Greenleaf,  treasurer.  Mrs. 
Clopton  represented  the  association  at  the  Tennessee  Centennial 
in  1898.  Opposition  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to 
do  nothing  more  than  distribute  literature  and  present  the  argu- 
ments in  the  press. 

A  State  convention  was  held  at  Huntsville,  Oct.  1900, 
Mrs.  Taylor  presidin^c^.  Mrs.  Clopton  beine:  ol)liged  to  resign, 
Miss  Griffin  was  made  president.  Mrs.  Hume  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Cunningham  were  chosen  vice-presidents ;  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  treas- 
urer; Miss  Julia  Tutweiler,  State  organizer. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  January,  1893, 
through  the  influence  of  the  suffrage  association,  Senator  J.  W. 
Inzer  presented  a  bill  to  amend  the  State  constitution  so  as  to 
permit  women  to  vote  on  municipal  questions  and  prohibitory 
liquor  enactments.  It  never  was  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  1895,  at  the  desire  of  the  New  Decatur  Club,  Representative 
Osceola  Kyle  introduced  a  bill  raising  the  "age  of  protection"  for 
girls  from  ten  to  fourteen  years,  and  a  similar  one  was  offered  for 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.    Although  these 

efforts  were  not  successful  then,  public  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  subject,  and  at  the  next  session,  in  1897.  the  age  was  raised  to 
fourteen  years  with  a  penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary. 

Previous  to  1886  legislation  and  public  sentiment  in  Alabama 
were  of  the  most  conservative  kind,  but  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention held  that  year  changes  in  the  statutes  were  made  which 
gave  to  women  many  rights  and  privileges  not  before  possessed. 
Dower  but  not  curtesy  ol)iains.  If  there  are  no  lineal  descend- 
ants, and  the  estate  is  solvent,  the  widow  takes  one-half  of  the 
real  estate  fur  life,  but  if  the  estate  is  iuMjlvent.  one-third  only. 
If  there  are  lineal  descendants,  then  the  dower  rU^ht  is  one-third, 
whether  the  estate  is  solvent  or  not.  If  a  husband  die  without 
a  will,  his  widow,  if  there  are  no  children,  is  entitled  to  all  of  his 
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personal  property ;  if  there  is  but  one  child,  she  is  entitled  to  one- 
half  ;  if  there  are  more  than  one  and  not  ntore  than  four  children, 
then  she  is  entitled  to  one  child^s  portion.  A  homestead  to  the 
value  of  $2,000  is  exempt  to  her  from  all  creditors  and  no  will 
can  deprive  her  of  it,  unless  she  has  sigfned  a  mortgage  on  it  If 
a  wife  die  without  a  will,  her  husband  is  entitled  to  one-half  of 
her  personal  property,  whether  there  are  children  or  not,  and  to 
the  life  use  of  all  her  real  estate. 

A  wife  may  will  her  properly  to  whom  she  pleases,  excluding  , 
her  husband  from  all  share.  He  can  do  this  with  his  property, 
but  can  not  impair  her  dower  rights.  She  can  not  sell  her  real 
estate  without  his  written  consent,  but  can  sell  her  personal  prop- 
erty without  it  He  can  mortgage  or  sell  his  real  estate,  except 
the  homestead,  and  can  dispose  of  his  personal  property,  without 
her  consent. 

A  married  woman  may  be  agent,  guardian  or  administrator. 
She  may  acquire  and  hold  separate  property  not  liable  for  the 
debts  of  her  husband,  though  necessaries  for  the  family  can  be  a 
liability.  Her  bank  deposit  is  her  own,  and  her  earnings  can  not 
be  taken  by  her  husband  or  his  creditors.  A  wife  can  not  become 
surety  for  her  husband.  Property  purchased  with  her  money 
will  be  returned  to  her  upon  application  to  the  court. 

A  wife  may  engage  in  husincss  with  her  husband's  written  con- 
^vwt.  If  she  does  so  without  it  she  incurs  no  penalty,  ljut  it  is 
necessary  in  order  that  her  creditors  may  recover  their  money. 
She  must  sue  and  be  sued  and  make  contracts  jointly  with  the 
husband. 

If  a  woman  commit  a  crime  in  partnership  with  her  husband 
(except  murder  or  treason)  she  can  not  be  punished;  nor,  if  she 
commit  a  crime  in  his  presence,  can  he  testify  against  her. 

Common  law  marriage  is  valid  and  the  legal  age  for  a  girl  is 
fourteen  years. 

The  father  is  the  guardian  of  the  minor  children,  and  at  his 
death  may  appoint  a  guardian  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mother.  If 
this  is  not  done  she  becomes  the  legal  guardian  of  the  girls  till 
they  are  eighteen,  of  the  boys  till  fourteen, 

Alabama  is  one  of  the  few  States  which  do  not  by  law  require 
the  husband  to  suppdrt  the  family. 
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The  convicted  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  must  pay  to  the 
Probate  G>uit  for  its  ^ppoit  not  exceeding  $50  yearly  for  ten 
years,  and  must  give  $1,000  bond  for  this  purpose.  Failing  to 
do  this,  judgment  is  rendered  for  not  more  than  $625  and  he  is 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  county  for  one  year. 

It  is  a  criminal  offense  to  use  foul  language  to  or  in  the  hear- 
ing of  a  woman,  or  by  rude  behavior  to  annoy  her  in  any  public 
place;  or  to  take  a  woman  of  notorious  character  to  any  public 
«  place  of  resort  for  respectable  women  and  men.  Slander  against 
a  woman's  character  is  heavily  punished ;  a  seducer  is  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  if  his  victim  previously  has  been  chaste.  Procurers 
may  be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  "age  of  protection  for  girls"  is  14  years,  and  the  penalty  is 
death  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  from  ten  years  to  life. 

Si  ffrage:    Women  have  no  form  of  suffrage.* 

Office  Holding  :  Women  are  not  eligible  to  any  elective 
office.  They  act  as  enrolling  clerks  in  the  Legislature.  Two 
women,  whose  fathers  died  while  holding  the  position,  were  made 
registrars  in  chancery.   Women  can  not  serve  as  notaries  public 

There  are  no  women  trustees  on  the  board  of  any  State  insti- 
tution, although  the  charitable  and  benevolent  work  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  women.  A  man  is  superintendent  of  the 
Girls'  Industrial  Schonl  and  the  entire  board  is  composed  of  men. 
Limited  State  aid  is  extended  to  a  number  of  institutions  founded 
and  controlled  by  women,  including  the  Boys'  Industrial  Farm. 

Occupations  :  Women  are  legally  prohibited  from  acting  as 
lawyers,  physicians  or  ministers.  They  are  not  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  mining. 

Education:  All  educational  institutions  admit  women. 
The  State  Polytechnic  at  Auburn  was  the  pioneer,  offering  to 
women  in  1892  every  course,  tcclmical,  scientific  and  agricultural. 
The  State  University  at  Tuscaloosa  opened  its  doors  to  them  in 
1896.  Two  scholarships  for  girls  are  maintained  here,  one  by 
the  ladies  of  Montgomery  and  one  by  those  of  Birmingham.  In 

*  In       OMwHtntioiml  Convention  of  i90t,  tii  ttnen<hnent  pnmding  llitt  any  wamut 

pnving  taxes  on  $t;oo  worth  of  property  might  vote  on  all  bond  propositions  was  adopted 
with  great  enthusiasm,  but  the  next  day,  under  the  influence  of  the  argument  that  "it 
would  be  ma  entering  wcdse  for  fidl  suffrage,**  it  was  recoRsidered  and  voted  down. 
IT.  S.  Sffintnr  John  T.  Morgan  urRCil  Xhif^  amcndmenl.  The  new  constitution  ilid  coBtAin 
a  clause,  however,  providing  that  if  a  wife  paid  taxes  on  $500  worth  of  property  her  bus* 
band  should  be  entitled  to  this  Tote. 
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19CX),  out  of  a  class  of  178  boys  and  23  girls,  two  boys  and  lour 
girls  took  the  highest  honors. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Montevallo,  was  es- 
tablished in  1896.  There  are  two  co-educational  Normal  Schools 
at  Florence  and  Troy. 

The  colored  men  and  women  have  excellent  advantages  in  sev- 
eral Normal  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  under  the  presidency  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, has  a  national  reputation.  Colored  children  have  also  their 
full  share  of  public  schools. 

There  are  in  the  public  schools  2,262  men  and  5,041  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $32 ;  of  the 
women,  $25.35. 


The  most  progressive  movement  in  the  State  is  that  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  formed  in  1895,  and  including  at 
present  fifty-eight  fClubs.  Its  work  has  been  extremely  practical 
in  the  line  of  ^ucation  and  philanthropy.  The  most  important 
achievement  is  the  Boys'  Industrial  Farm,  located  at  East  Lake 
near  Birmingham.  This  is  managed  by  a  board  of  women  and 
has  a  charter  which  secures  its  control  to  women,  even  if  it  be- 
come entirely  a  State  institution.  The  club  women  have  for 
three  years  sustained  five  scholarships  for  girls,  two  at  Tusca- 
loosa and  three  at  Montevallo.  They  have  organized  also  a  free 
traveling  library,  and  in  four  cities  free  kindergartens. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  strength  of  the  woman 
movement  in  the  State  has  been  wonderfully  developed  in  all 
directions  during  the  last  five  years. 
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The  Territory  having  elected  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be 
held  in  Phoenix  in  August  and  September,  1 891,  to  prepare  a  con- 
stitution for  Stateliood,  Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  Lucy  Stone  of 
Massacluisetts  sent  Mrs.  Laura  Jolin^  rif  Kansas  to  Arizona 
in  August  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  clause  in  tliis  constitution 
granting  suffrage  to  women.  She  was  received  in  Tucson  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  editors  and  proprietors  of  an  influential 
daily  paper,  who  gave  every  possible  assistance. 

Mrs.  Johns  soon  went  to  Phoenix,  where  the  convention  was 
in  session,  and  followed  up  a  previous  correspondence  with  the 
delegates  by  i)ersonal  interviews.  She  found  a  powerful  cham- 
pion in  ex-Att(irney-Gencral  William  Herring,  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  had  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  in  charge. 
When  she  asked  permission  to  address  this  committee  it  set  an 
early  date  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  pleasanter  for  the  ladies 
if  the  hearing  should  be  held  in  a  private  residence.  Accordingly 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Garlick,  formerly  of  Winiield,  Kansas,  opened  her 
parlor,  invited  a  number  of  ladies  who  were  interested  and  the 
coniniittcc  met  with  them  and  listened  courteously  to  their  plea 
for  the  ballot.  A  favorable  report  was  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion and  General  Herrings,  Mrs.  Johns,  Mrs.  Hughes  and  others 
spoke  eloquently  in  favor  of  its  acceptance.  The  measure  was 
lost  by  three  votes. 

So  much  interest  had  been  manifested  that  a  Territorial  Suf- 
frage Association  was  formed,  with  Mrs.  Hughes  as  president 
and  Mrs.  Garlick  as  corresponding  secretary.  Mrs.  Johns  in- 
tended to  organize  the  Territory  but  was  suddenly  called  home 
by  a  death  in  her  family. 

*  The  Iliv'i.ry  is  m<!<:titc<l  to  Mrs.  L.  C.  TTuirhcs  of  Tucson,  former  president  of  the 
Territorial  Woman  Suffrage  Auociation,  and  to  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns  of  Kansas  tor 
But«ri«l  iiMd  in  this  clwpter. 
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Four  years  later,  in  1895,  while  she  was  working  in  New  Mex- 
ico for  the  National  Association,  she  was  requested  by  Mrs. 
Carrie  Qiapman  Catt,  chairman  of  its  organization  committee^ 
to  speak  at  the  annual  convention  in  Phoenix ;  and  on  the  way  she 
held  preliminary  meetings  at  Tucson,  Tempe  and  other  places. 

In  January,  1896,  Mrs.  Hughes,  whose  husband  was  now  Gov- 
ernor, went  to  the  convention  of  the  Xational  Association  in 
Washington  to  interest  that  body  in  Arizona,  which  it  was  then 
expected  would  soon  enter  Statehood.  She  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal, assuring  the  delegates  that  the  pioneer  men  of  the  Territory 
were  willing  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  the  women  who  had  braved 
the  early  hardships  with  them,  and  saying: 

It  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  our  women  be  enfranchised 
before  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  approaching  constitutional 
convention,  as  the  Congressional  enabling  act  provides  that  all  per- 
sons qualified  as  voters  under  the  Territorial  law  shall  be  qualified 
to  vote  for  delegates  to  this  convention  and  for  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  the  same. 

If  our  women  are  enfranchised  before  the  enabling  act  is  passed, 
then  Arizona  is  safe  and  no  power  can  prevent  them  from  being 
accorded  tlieir  rii,dits  in  the  constitution,  and  if  their  rights  are  not 
conceded  they  will  see  to  it  that  llie  constitution  lails  of  ratification. 

In  March  the  National  Association  sent  Mrs.  Johns  again  into 
the  Territory  and  she  remained  until  May.  In  company  with 
Mrs.  Hughes  she  made  a  successful  tour  through  the  Salt  River 
Valley,  receiving  generous  ]iosi)itality.  addressing  large  audiences 
and  forming  local  clubs.  The  two  ladies  then  crossed  the  Ter- 
ritory to  Yuma,  speaking  at  various  points  on  the  way,  and  went 
from  there  to  Prescott.  Governor  Hughes  himself  spoke  at  the 
meetings  held  in  Clifton.  Mrs.  Johns  then  went  to  the  Northern 
counties.  Altogether  most  of  the  towns  were  visited,  and  while 
the  distances  were  great  and  the  difficulties  numerous,  the  meet- 
ings were  well  attended  and  earnest  advocates  were  found  even  in 
small  mining  camps  among  the  mountains. 

Mrs.  Johns  rettirned  in  the  winter  of  1897  and  addressed  the 
Legislature  in  behalf  of  a  bill  for  woman  suffrage  but  no  action 
was  taken.  Among  the  friends  and  w  orkers  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned were  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Blair,  ex-Mayor 
Oustavus  Hoff,  C  R.  Drake,  John  T.  Hughes;  the  other  officers 
of  the  suffrage  association  were  Mrs.  C.  T.  Hayden,  vice-presi- 
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dent;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Piullips,  corresponding"  secretary ;  Mrs.  Lillian 
Collins,  recording-  secretary ;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hall  treasurer. 

In  the  winter  of  1899  the  time  seemed  propitious  for  a  vigor- 
ous movement,  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay 
spent  a  month  at  Phoenix  during  the  legislative  session.  Every 
possible  effort  was  made,  there  seemed  to  be  a  remarkable  senti- 
ment in  £avor  of  woman  suffrage  among  the  better  classes  and  it 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  granted.  The  final  result  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt's  report  to  the  national  convention 
the  following  April : 

Our  bill  went  through  the  House  by  an  unprecedented  majority, 
10  yeas,  5  nays,  and  then,  as  in  Oklahoma,  the  remonstrants  concen- 
trated their  opposition  upon  the  Council.  Here,  as  there,  the  work- 
mfr  opponents  were  the  saloon-keepers,  with  the  difference  that  in 
Arizona  they  are  often  the  proi)rictors  of  a  gambling  den  and  house 
of  prostitution  in  connection  with  the  saloons,  and  thus  the  opposi- 
tion was  more  hitter  and  intolerant  because  it  was  believed  greater 
damage  would  result  from  the  votes  of  women.  Every  metxrt)er  ol 
the  CStmcil  received  letters  or  telegrams  from  the  leading  proprie- 
tors of  such  resorts,  threatening  political  ruin  if  he  fail^  to  vote 
against  the  measure.  It  was  well  kno\\Ti  that  money  wn"^  contrih- 
uted  from  these  same  sources.  Here,  as  in  Oklahoma,  a  niajonty 
were  pledc^ed  to  support  the  bill,  but  here,  too,  they  played  a  fiHbus- 
tering  game  which  prevented  its  coming  to  final  vote.  Pledges 
made  to  women  are  not  usually  counted  as  binding,  but  these 
pledges,  as  in  Oklahoma,  were  made  to  men  who  were  political  co- 
workers. They  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  break  these  pledges  by 
an  open  vote  ai^ainst  the  bill,  but  they  held  that  they  were  not  vio- 
lated when  they  kept  the  matter  from  cominj^  to  a  vote.  The  oppo- 
sition w  as  led  by  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  and  richest  saloon  in 
the  Territory. 

I  have  never  found  anywhere,  however,  so  many  strong,  deter- 
mined, able  men,  anxious  to  espouse  our  cause  as  in  Arizona.  The 
general  sentiment  is  overwhelmingly  in  our  favor.   At  one  time 

three  prominent  men  were  in  Phoenix  to  do  what  they  could  for  the 
suffrage  bill,  each  of  whom  had  traveled  four  hundred  miles  for  this 
express  purpose.  Governor  N.  O.  Murphy  recommended  woman 
suffrage  in  his  message  and  did  all  that  was  possible  to  assist  its 
passage.  The  press  is  favorable,  the  intelli.c:ent  and  moral  citizens 
are  eager  for  it,  but  the  vicious  elements,  as  everywhere,  are  op- 
posed. For  a  month  the  question  was  bitterly  contested,  but  its 
foes  prevented  a  vote.  So  again  a  campaign,  which  was  sure  of 
victory  had  each  man  voted  his  conviction,  ended  in  crime  and 
bribery  won  the  day.  The  pay  of  legislators  in  tlie  Territories  is 
verv  small,  and  the  most  desirable  men  can  not  afford  to  serve,  hi 
consequence  there  drifts  into  every  Legislature  enough  men  of  un- 
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principled  character  to  make  a  balance  of  power.  It  may  Interest 
you  to  know  that  in  both  Territories  we  were  told  that  all  such  legis- 
lation is  controlled  by  bribery,  and  that  our  measure  could  be  put 

tbron^h  in  a  twinkling  by  "a  little  money  judiciously  distributed," 
but  to  such  sug"^estions  we  replied  that  whnt  the  suffragists  had  won 
they  had  won  honestly  and  we  would  postpone  further  advances  till 
they  could  come  in  the  same  way.  In  the  future  years  of  strife  over 
this  question  there  will  be  many  hands  stained  with  ^ilt,  but  they 
will  be  those  of  the'  remonstrants  and  not  ours.  Though  crime 
prevented  the  victory,  yet  we  were  abundantly  assured  of  the  lasting 
results  of  the  campaign. 

Laws:  Curtesy  and  dower  were  abolished  by  Territorial 
legislation,  but  in  1887  Congress  passed  an  act  granting  a  widow 
dower  in  all  the  Territories.  If  either  husband  or  wife  die  with* 
out  a  will,  leaving  descendants,  out  of  the  separate  property  of 
either  the  survivor  has  one-third  of  the  personal  and  a  life  use  of 
one-third  of  the  real  estate.  If  there  are  no  descendants,  the 
survivor  has  all  of  the  personal  and  a  life  use  of  one-half  the 
real  estate ;  if  there  are  neither  descendants  nor  father  nor 
mother  of  the  decedent,  the  survivor  has  the  whole  estate. 
The  community  property  goes  entirely  to  the  survivor  if  there  are 
no  descendants,  otherwise  one-half  goes  to  the  survivor,  in  either 
case  charged  with  the  community  debts.  If  the  widow  has  a 
maintenance  derived  from  her  own  property  equal  to  $2,000,  the 
whole  property  so  set  apart,  other  than  her  half  of  the  home- 
stead, must  go  to  the  minor  children.  If  the  homestead  was  se- 
lected from  the  community  property  it  vests  absolutely  in  the  sur- 
vivor. If  selected  from  the  separate  property  of  either,  it  vests 
in  that  one  or  his  heirs.    It  can  not  exceed  $5,000  in  value. 

Married  women  have  the  exclusive  control  of  their  separate 
property;  it  i?  not  liable  for  the  debts  or  obligations  of  the  hus- 
band ;  it  may  be  mortgaged,  sold  or  disposed  of  by  will  without 
his  consent   The  same  privileges  are  extended  to  husbands. 

A  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued  and  make  contracts  in 
her  own  name  as  r^fards  her  separate  property,  but  she  must  sue 
jointly  with  her  husband  for  personal  injuries,  and  damages  re- 
covered arc  community  property  and  in  his  control. 

If  a  married  woman  desire  to  become  a  sole  trader  she  iniist 
file  a  certificate  in  the  registry  of  deeds  setting  forth  the  nature 
and  place  of  business.   She  can  not  become  a  sole  trader  if  the 
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original  capital  invested  exceeds  $10,000  unless  slit"  IlIIvCI^  U^iLll 
that  the  surplus  did  not  come  from  any  funds  of  the  luisLand.  If 
the  wife  is  not  a  sole  trader  her  wa^es  are  community  property 
and  belong  to  the  husband  while  she  is  living  with  him. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  minor  children.  At  his 
death  the  mother  becomes  guardian  so  long  as  she  remains  un- 
married, provided  she  is  a  suitable  person. 

If  the  husband  fails  to  support  his  wife,  she  may  contract  debts 
for  necessaries  on  his  credit,  and  for  such  debts  she  and  her  hus- 
band must  be  sued  jointly  and  if  he  is  not  financially  responsible 
her  separate  property  may  be  taken. 

The  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  froitl  10  to  14 
years  in  1887,  and  to  18  in  1895.  The  penalty  is  confinement  in 
the  penitentiary  for  life  or  for  not  less  than  five  years. 

Suffrage  :  Since  1887  every  person,  male  or  female,  twenty- 
one  years  old,  who  is  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  of  school 
iigQ  residing  in  the  district,  or  has  paid  Territorial  or  county 
scliool  tax,  exchisive  of  poll-tax,  during  the  i)recediniT  year,  is 
eligi1)le  to  the  oHlce  of  school  trustee  and  entitled  to  vuie  for  this 
officer  at  any  School  District  election.  This  includes  all  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Territory. 

Office  Holding  :  Women  may  legally  serve  as  school  trus- 
tees, court  commissioners,  clerks  of  court,  official  stenographers^ 
deputies  and  clerks  in  Territorial,  county  and  mtmicipal  offices, 
and  notaries  public.  Very  few,  however,  are  filling  any  of  these 
offices. 

Governor  L.  C.  Hug-hes  held  that  women  were  qualified  to  sit 
on  any  State  Board  and  appointed  one  on  the  board  of  the  State 
Normal  School  and  one  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Insane 
Asylum.  None  have  since  been  appointed.  There  are  no  women 
physicians  in  any  public  institutions,  and  no  police  matrons  at 
any  jail  or  station-house. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women. 

Education  :  The  State  University  is  co-educational.  In  the 
public  schools  there  are  122  men  and  257  women  teachers. 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $73.23 ;  of  the  women, 
$63.17. 
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In  1885  the  first  woman  suffrage  association  in  Arkansas  was 
formed  at  Eureka  Springs  by  Miss  Phoebe  W.  Couzins  and  Mrs. 
Lizzie  D.  Fyler,  who  was  made  president.  Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony lectured  in  February,  1889,  in  Helena,  Fort  Smith  and 
Little  Rock,  at  the  last  place  introduced  by  Gov.  James  B.  Eagle. 
On  Sunday  afternoon  she  spoke  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  this 
city,  to  a  large  audience  that  manifested  every  evidence  of  ap- 
proval althoiie;-h  she  advocated  woman  suffraefe.  These  were  the 
first  addresses  on  woman's  enfraiiclu-cnicnt  jT^iven  in  ilie  State. 

No  regularly  constituted  State  suffrage  convention  ever  has 
been  held,  but  at  the  close  of  the  annual  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  convention  it  is  customary  for  the  members 
of  this  body  who  favor  the  ballot  for  woman  to  meet  and  elect 
the  usual  officers  for  that  branch  of  the  work. 

For  fifteen  years  before  her  death  in  1899,  Clara  A. 

]\lcDiarmid  was  a  leader,  was  president  of  the  association  and 
represented  the  State  at  the  national  conventions.  Dr.  Ida  T. 
Brooks  is  an  earnest  worker,  and  valuable  assistance  has  beeii 
given  by  Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Chunn  and  Mrs.  Bemie  Babcock. 

In  1896  Mrs«  Lida  A.  Meriwether  of  Tennessee  gave  twelve 
lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association.  Miss 
Frances  A.  Griffin  of  Alabama  also  spoke  here  on  this  subject. 

Not  even  this  brief  history  of  the  suffrage  movement  would  be 
complete  witliont  a  mention  of  the  lyonian's  Chronicle,  estab- 
lished in  1888  by  Catlicrine  Campbell  Cunningham,  Aviary  Burt 
Brooks  and  Haryot  Holt  Cahoon.  Mrs.  Brooks  was  principal  of 
the  Forest  Grove  School,  and  Miss  Cunningham  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  Little  Rock,  but  every  week  for  five  years  this 
bright,  newsy  paper  appeared  on  time.  It  was  devoted  to  the 
general  interests  of  women,  with  a  strong  advocacy  of  their  en- 
franchisement.   During  the  General  Assembly  it  was  laid  each 

•  Th€  History  is  indebted  for  the  material  for  this  chapter  to  Miss  Catherine  Campbdl 
Cttnnin^wiii  of  Littla  Bock,  one  of  the  earliest  euffrage  worken  in  the  State. 
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Saturday  morning  on  the  desk  of  every  legislator.  Charles  E. 
Cunningham  encouraged  and  sustained  his  daughter  in  her  work. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  The  only  bill  for  woman 
suffrage  was  that  championed  in  the  Senate  by  J.  P.  H.  Russ,  in 
1891,  ''An  act  to  give  white  women  the  right  to  vote  and  hold 
office^  and  all  other  rights  the  same  as  are  accorded  to  male 
citizens/'  This  tmconstitutional  measure  passed  third  reading, 
but  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  received  only  four  affirmative  votes; 
fourteen  voted  against  it  and  fourteen  refrained  from  voting. 

In  1895  the  law  recognizing  insanity  after  marriage  as  a 
ground  for  divorce  was  repealed. 

This  year  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  councils  of  all  first- 
class  cities  to  elect  a  police  matron  to  look  after  woman  prisoners. 

Dower  exists  but  not  curtesy,  unless  the  wife  dies  intestate 
and  there  has  been  issue  bom  alive.  If  there  are  children  the 
wife  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  real  property  for  her  life  and 
one-third  of  the  personal  property  ahsolutely.  If  there  are  no 
children  living  she  takes  in  tee  sunple  one-half  of  the  real  estate 
where  it  is  a  new  acquisition  and  not  an  inheritance,  and  one-half 
of  the  personal  estate  absolutely  as  against  the  collateral  heirs; 
but  as  against  creditors  she  takes  one-third  of  the  real  estate  in 
fee  simple  and  one-third  of  the  personal  property  absolutely.  If 
either  the  husband  or  the  wife  die  without  a  will  and  there  are 
neither  father,  mother,  nor  their  descendants,  nor  any  paternal 
or  maternal  kindred  capable  of  inheriting,  the  whole  estate,  both 
real  and  personal,  goes  to  the  surviving  wife  or  husband. 

The  wife  may  sell  or  transfer  her  separate  real  estate  without 
the  consent  of  the  husband.  He  can  do  the  same  with  his  real 
estate  but  can  not  impair  her  dower.  A  transfer  of  the  home- 
stead requires  the  joint  signature. 

A  married  woman  as  sole  trader  may  cnpfage  in  Business  on 
her  own  account  and  have  ^he  profits  free  fix  ra  the  iiitencrence 
of  her  husband,  but  if  she  is  simply  working  for  wages  he  may 
sue  lor  her  earnings  and  his  receipt  will  bind  her. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  children,  having  custody 
of  their  persons  and  property,  but  "no  man  shall  bind  his  child 
to  apprenticeship  or  service,  or  part  with  the  control  of  such 
child,  or  create  any  testamentary  guardianship  therefor,  unless 
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the  mother  shall  in  writing  signify  her  consent  thereto/*  At  the 
father's  death  the  mother  may  be  guardian  of  the  persons  of 
the  children  but  not  of  their  property  unless  derived  from  her. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  tlie  husband  to  support  his  family. 

The  "age  of  protection'*  for  girls  was  raised  from  12  to  16 
years  in  1893,  with  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  twenty-one.  In  1899  the 
minimum  penalty  was  reduced  to  one  year. 

Suffrage:  Women  have  no  form  of  suffrage  except  under 
the  Three-Mile  Law.  This  provides  that,  on  petition  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  living  within  three  miles  of  any  church  or 
school,  the  court  shall  make  it  illegal  for  liquor  to  be  sold  within 
tills  limit  for  two  years.  Tlie  law  never  has  been  utilized  in  the 
larger  cities,  but  has  been  tried  in  numerous  small  towns  and  hun- 
dreds of  outlying  districts,  where  it  hag  borne  the  test  bravely, 
ruling  out  completely  the  public  drink-houses.  Wherever  it  has 
been  put  into  force,  women  have  been  a  strong  factor,  giving  their 
own  signatures  in  its  favor  and  in  many  iiistances  making  house 
to  house  canvasses  to  obtain  signers. 

Office  Holding:  Women  are  not  eligible  for  any  elective 
office.  For  twenty-five  years,  however,  they  have  held  clerkships 
in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  1899  a  bill  to  dis- 
qualify them  from  holding  these  was  defeated  in  the  Lower  House 
by  a  considerable  majority.  But  this  same  Legislature  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  women  not  qualified  to  serve  as  notaries  public, 
which  they  had  been  doing  for  several  years. 

There  are  police  matrons  in  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs. 

For  one  year  the  "visiting  committee"  appointed  by  the  School 
Board  was  composed  of  tliree  men  and  two  women.  The  latter 
made  a  written  report,  but  the  innovation  was  not  repeated. 

Occupations:  Women  are  not  permitted  to  practice  law. 
No  other  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  forbidden. 

Education:  All  of  the  universities  and  colleges  are  co- 
educational, even  the  Law  and  Medical  Departments  of  the 
State  University  being  open  to  women. 

Tn  the  public  schools  there  are  4,515  men  and  2,55^^  ^^omen 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $49.22,  of 
the  women,  $35.52. 
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The  first  woman  suffrage  meeting  on  the  Pacific  . Coast  was 
held  in  San  Francisco  in  May,  1869,  and  a  State  association 
was  foimed  in  January,  1870.  From  that  date  meetings  were 
held  regularly  and  a  committee  of  women  did  faithful  work  at 
the  Legislature  every  session,  securing  many  changes  in  the  laws 
to  ihc  atlvantagc  of  women. f 

At  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  association  in  San  Francisco  in 
December,  1884,  Mrs.  Laura  De  Force  Gordon  succeeded  Mrs. 
Clara  S.  Foltz  as  president  and  held  the  office  for  the  next  ten 
years.  During  this  time  she  attended  a  number  of  national  suf- 
frage conventions  in  Washington  and  delivered  addresses  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  political  campaign  of  1888  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Mrs. 
Foltz  were  employed  as  speakers  by  the  Democr^:ic  Central 
Committee,  and  Miss  Addie  L.  Ballon  by  the  Republican.  The 
Populist  and  the  Labor  parties  selected  women  as  delegates  to 
their  State  conventions  and  placed  them  on  their  tickets  for  va- 
rious offices.  Mrs.  Liilie  Devereux  Blake  of  New  York  and  Mrs. 
Marilla  M.  Ricker  of  New  Hampshire  visited  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  gave  very  acceptable  lectures  to  the  suffrage  societies. 

In  1889  Mrs.  Ellen  Clark  Sargent  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Knox 
Goodrich  each  subscribed  $100  to  send  Mrs.  Gordon  to  Wash- 
ington Territory  to  aid  the  women  there  in  securing  the  adojition 
of  a  sufYrage  amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  She  can- 
vassed the  State,  contributing  her  services.  The  next  year, 
through  the  efforts  of  these  two  ladies  and  their  own  contribu- 
tions, over  $1,000  were  sent  to  South  Dakota  to  assist  the  women 
in  a  similar  attempt. 

Suffrage  meetings  for  various  purposes  were  held  in  1890, 
the  largest  being  a  grand  rally  at  Metroj>olitan  Temple,  July  4. 

•The  History  is  indcbte<1  for  mr.^t  of  the  material  in  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Ellcr;  Clark 
SargeiU  of  San  l-'rancisco.  honorary  president,  and  Miss  Carrie  A.  Whelan  of  Oakland, 
correipondtiis  accretarjr,  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Aaaodatioo. 

t  Sec  Htatonr  of  Woman  Suffrage^  Voi.  Ill,  Chap.  UII. 
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to  celebrate  the  admission  of  Wyoming  as  a  State  with  full  suf- 
frage for  women,  at  which  there  were  addresses  by  the  Hon.  T. 

V.  Cator,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  James  K.  Barry,  the  Hon.  P. 
Reddy,  the  Hon.  Charles  Suimner,  Mrs.  Gordon  and  others. 
This  year  the  State  GranjEfe  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  cordially 
indorsed  woman  suftrage  at  their  conventions.  The  annual  suf- 
frage meeting  was  held  in  Washington  Hall,  San  Francisco, 
September  26.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  appointed  a  committee  to  se- 
lect her  own  assistants  and  have  full  charge  of  the  legislative 
work  during  the  winter. 

In  189 1  practically  every  organization  of  either  men  or  women 
seemed  to  be  permeaied  with  the  agitation  for  woman  suffrage. 
Among  the  most  effective  speakers  and  writers  were  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Perkms  Stetson,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Miss  Agnes  Man- 
ning, Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbritli.  Mme.  A.  L.  Sorbier,  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Sara  A.  T.  Lemmon.* 

Many  informal  business  meetings  were  held  during  the  next 
two  years  in  Mrs.  Gordon's  law  office.  The  adoption  of  equal 
suffrage  by  Colorado  in  1893  inspired  the  California  women  to 
renewed  effort.  An  Equal  lvi^lus  Lca^ne  was  formed  of  experi- 
enced suffrage  w^orkers.  This  was  followed  by  the  Young 
Woman's  Suffrage  Club,  Miss  Fannie  Lemme,  pre'^irlent,  which 
became  very  popular.  The  Political  Equality  Club  of  Alameda 
County  was  organized  in  April.  The  Portia  Law  Club,  Mrs. 
Foltz,  dean,  occupied  a  prominent  place.  The  Woman's  Federa- 
tion also  was  an  active  society. 

In  1893  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  met  in  San  Francisco 
with  five  regularly  accredited  women  delegates  in  attendance. 
A  woman  suffrage  resolution  was  [iresented  for  their  indorse- 
ment and  eloquently  advocated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lynde  Craig.  It 
was  bitterly  contested  but  hnally  passed  by  251  yeas,  211  nays, 
amidst  cheers  and  the  waving  of  hats. 

In  1894  was  held  the  great  Midwinter  Fair,  and  the  Woman's 
Congress  Auxiliary  became  an  intellectual  focus  for  gifted 
women.  It  culminated  in  the  brilliant  convocation  which  was 
in  session  in  Golden  Gate  Hall,  San  Francisco,  for  a  week  in 

•Other  names  which  appear  in  the  scant  records  are  Dr.  Cora  Morse,  Mesdames  Wil- 
lian  A.  Keith,  A.  W.  Manning.  Helen  Moore,  Emily  Pitt  Stevena,  JulU  ScUcasinger, 

Gertrude  Srajrthe— of  San  Francisco  and  the  towns  around  the  b.iy;  V..  L.  Collina  «f  tlie 
Stockton  Daily  Mail,  Mra.  D.  P.  Burr  and  Mrs.  James  Gillis  of  Stockton. 
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May.  Its  promoters  were  Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney,  Mrs.  Hor- 
ace Davis,  Mrs.  Gx>per,  Miss  Hattie  Cooper,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 

Sperry,  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mrs.  William  A.  Keith,  Mrs.  Tupper 
Wilkes,  Mrs.  AHce  Moore  McComas,  Mrs.  Gordon  and  others. 
Mrs.  Tnn'ng-  M.  Scott,  president  of  Sorosis,  received  the  Congress 
socially  in  her  elegant  home.  A  large  reception  was  given  also 
at  the  magnificent  cotintry  residence  of  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Smith  in 
East  Oakland. 

The  Congress  was  followed  by  a  mass  meeting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  suffrage  societies.   The  hall  would  scarcely  hold 

the  audiences,  which  were  especially  distingtiished  l)y  tlie  lar^^e 
number  of  men,  and  noted  men  were  also  among  the  speaker.-. 
The  venerable  Alfred  Cridge  of  the  Single  Tax  League  created 
much  interest  by  a  practical  illustration  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, the  candidates  for  president  and  vice-president  being 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  women  do- 
ing the  voting.  Letters  of  regret  at  inability  to  be  present  but 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  meeting  were  re- 
ceived from  Gov.  James  H.  Budd.  President  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan of  Iceland  Stanford  University,  U.  S.  Senator  Perkins. 
Supreme  Judge  McFarland.  Ju(lg:e  James  G.  Mat^uire  and  others. 

Th\<  year  the  State  Association  elected  as  its  president  Mrs. 
Nellie  Holbrook  Blinn,  who  had  been  an  ardent  worker  in  the 
cause  for  a  number  of  years  and  a  prominent  speaker  for  the 
Republican  party.  Mrs.  Annie  K.  Bidwell  was  made  vice-pres- 
ident ;  Mrs.  Hester  A.  Harland,  recording  secretary ;  Mrs.  Emily 
Pitt  Sic V ens,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Enrnia  Gregory, 
treasurer.  Meetings  were  held  every  fortnight  in  St.  George's 
Hall.  In  a  short  time  General  Warfield.  proprietor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel,  offered  the  society  the  use  of  its  parlors,  which 
was  gladly  accepted. 

In  August  a  reception  was  given  in  honor  of  the  National 
Press  Association,  then  holding  a  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Mayor  Adolph  Sutro,  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Shortridge  and  others.  During  the  autumn  a  number 
of  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held. 

In  May,  1895,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  the  Rev.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw»  president  and  vice-president  o£  the  National 
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Association,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  response  to  a  cordial 

invitation  to  assist  in  the  Woman's  Congress  which  opened  on 
the  20th.  No  meeting-s  ever  held  were  more  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring than  these,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Cooper.*  The  best 
speakers  in  the  State,  men  and  women,  participated  and  every 
possible  honor,  public  and  social,  was  conferred  upon  the  two 
Eastern  guests. 

After  the  congress  they  accepted  invitations  to  speak  in  San 
Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Riverside,  Pomona  and  San 
Diego.  The  audiences  everywhere  were  large  and  cordial  and 
their  pathway  was  literally  strewn  with  flowers.  They  returned 
to  San  Francisco  and  again  addressed  great  audiences  in  that 
city  and  Oakland.  Miss  Shaw  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
executive  committee  to  be  one  of  the  orators  at  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  in  Woodward's  Pavilion. 

On  July  2,  3,  these  ladies  met  with  the  State  Suffrage  Conven- 
tion in  Golden  Gate  HalL  Under  their  wise  counsel  a  board  of 
officers  was  elected  which  proved  acceptable  to  all  the  members 
of  the  association.*  and  a  constitution  was  adopted  which  elimi- 
nated the  causes  of  past  contentions. 

The  State  was  now  thoroughly  aroused  over  the  submission 
by  the  Legislature  the  preceding  winter  of  an  amendment  con- 
ferring FuU  Suffrage  on  women,  which  was  to  be  voted  on  the 
next  year.  Auxiliary  societies  were  reported  from  Oakland, 
San  Jose,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno  and  other  places  and 
300  new  members  were  enrolled.  The  big  hall  was  crowded  at 
the  evening  meetings  and  addresses  w-ere  made  by  Mrs.  Sargent, 
the  new  president,  Miss  Anthony,  Miss  Siiaw,  Mrs.  Cooper, 
Mrs.  Craig.  Mrs.  Blinn  and  others. 

The  officers  elected  at  this  time  continued  through  all  the 
long  and  trying  campaign  of  jS>g6,  which  is  described  further 
on.  The  amendment  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  November 
3.  The  State  convention  was  called  for  November  5,  6,  in  order 
that  the  Eastern  women  might  be  present,  as  they  were  to  leave 

•  For  full  description  gee  Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Chap.  XLV. 

•  President,  Mrs.  Ellen  Clark  (Aaron  A.)  Sargent;  first  vice  president,  Mrs.  Annie  K. 
(General  John)  Bidwell;  second  vice-preaident,  Mfs.  Nellie  Holbrook  BHnn:  tliird  trice- 
president,  Mrs.  John  Spaldini?;  corrcspondrng  secretary.  Mrs.  Ocnrpc  i^Vi't  n;  rernrdinj? 
secretary,  Mrs.  Hester  A.  Harland:  treasurer,  Mrs.  Sarah  Knox  Goodrich;  auditors,  Mrs. 
llAiy  Wood  Oolin  F.)  Swift  end  Un.  ImM  A.  BaldiriB. 
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on  the  7th.  A  magnificent  farewell  meeting  was  held  on  the  first 
evening  in  Metropolitan  Temple,  which  was  crowded  from  i)it  to 
dome.  The  Call  declared,  "It  was  more  like  the  ratification  ot 
a  victory  than  a  rally  after  defeat;"  and  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
vention said :  "It  furnished  during  its  entire  sessions  an  example 
of  pluck  and  patience  such  as  should  forever  quiet  the  calumny 
that  women  do  not  know  how  to  govern  themselves — that  they 
become  hysterical  in  the  face  of  defeat." 

The  committee  ''  reported  a  set  of  strong,  courageous  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  with  cheers.  The  last  one  declared : 
"While  we  accept  the  verdict  of  the  election  we  do  not  regard 
it  as  final,  but  believing  that  our  cause  is  just  and  must  prevail, 
we  will  enter  at  once  on  a  vigorous  campaign  which  will  end 
only  when  the  ballot  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  California  women." 

A  systematic  plan  of  work  was  adopted  and,  as  Mrs.  Sar^ant 
was  about  to  leave  for  a  year  abroad,  Mrs.  Mary  Wood  Swift 
was  elected  president.  Mrs.  Goodrich  and  2vlrs.  Sargent  were 
made  honorary  presidents.  Twelve  hundred  dollars  were  raised 
to  pay  all  outstanding  campaign  debts,  and  the  convention  closed 
with  a  good-bye  reception  to  Miss  Anthony,  Miss  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and  the  other  ladies  from  the  Blast. 

The  annua]  State  meeting  of  1897  was  held  in  San  Francisco, 
October  5,  6,  with  able  addresses  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Chapman, 
Albert  H.  Elliott,  a  San  Francisco  attorney,  Doctors  Beccher  and 
Bushnell,  representing  the  women  in  their  profession.  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Smith  and  many  others.  Mrs.  Swift  was  re-elected  president 
and  continued  to  serve  until  1900. 

The  convention  of  1898  also  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  Octo- 
ber 4-6,  and  was  made  a  jubilee  meeting  to  celebrate  the  calling 
of  the  First  Woman's  Rights  Convention  in  1848. 

In  1899  the  annual  State  meeting,  held  in  Sati  Francisco  No- 
vember 7.  8.  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  national  organization  committee, 
and  Miss  M^ry  G.  iiay,  its  secretary.  Active  societies  were 
reported  in  many  counties  and  a  large  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  press  committee  of  fourteen  members,  Mrs.  Mary  L 
Wakeman  Curtis,  chairman.   It  was  announced  that  the  Susan 

*  Ida  Husted  Harper,  the  Rer.  EUsa  Tttppcr  Wilkca,  Mary  Wood  Svifb  Dr.  Ida  V. 
Sttmbocb,  Barrick  E.  Cotton,  Ada  H.  Van  Pelt. 
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B.  Anthony  Club  would  hold  a  public  meeting"  in  the  audience 
room  of  the  Century  Club.  February  15,  to  celebrate  that  lady's 
eightieth  birthday,  at  which  President  Jordan  and  Albert  H. 
Elliott  would  be  the  orators.  Addresses  were  gi^•en  by  Miss 
Sarah  Severance,  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Mary  McHenry 
(Wm.  A.)  Keith,  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Selina  Solomons  and  Miss 
Qara  M.  Schlingheyde. 

On  the  evening  of  November  9  the  convention  was  transferred 
to  Oakland  and  every  seat  in  the  large  Unitarian  church  was 
filled.  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  was  the  speaker,  introduced  by  the 
Rev.  J.  K.  McLean.  Mrs.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Alameda 
County  society.  Mrs.  Swift  and  other  prominent  women  occu* 
pied  the  beautifully  decorated  platform.  During  the  afternoon 
a  reception  had  been  given  in  the  artistic  home  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Shafter  Howard. 

The  convention  for  1900  was  held  in  San  Francisco  as  usual, 
December  14,  15.    Mrs.  Annie  R.  Wood  was  elected  president.* 

One  of  the  largest  auxiliary  societies  is  that  of  Alameda 
County  with  a  dozen  branches.  The  presidents  have  been  the 
Rev.  J.  K.  McLean,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Haight,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Stocker, 
Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  H.  J.  D.  Chapman  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces A.  William$on.t 

The  San  Jose  Qub  was  formed  for  campaign  work,  Nov.  14, 
1895,  with  fifty-four  charter  members.  It  has  continued  to 
hold  weekly  meetings  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Alida  C. 
Aver^^^  There  are  a  number  of  other  efficient  clubs  in  Northern 
California. 

•The  others  who  have  held  office  in  the  State  association  since  1896  are— first  vice 
pretidents,  MewUmea  Frank  M.  Smith,  C.  R.  Randolph.  H.  J.  D.  Chapman,  Mary  Wood 
Swift;  teeond  vice^ff-ldentt,  M«.  Aimle  K,  Bidwdl.  Mrs.  F.  n.  Smith;  third  vice- 
presidents.  Mrs.  Elmir*  T  Stevens,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pratt,  Mrs.  A.  K.  Bidwell:  corresponding 
secreurics.  Mra.  Harriet  E.  Cotton,  Miss  Mary  E.  Donnelly,  Dr.  Amy  G.  Bowen.  Mtat 
Carrie  A.  Whcfam;  recordstiK  aecretarica,  Mrs.  Nellie  HoUiraak  BNnn,  Miss  Mary  C.  C.or. 
1UU11»  Mw.  Henry  Krehs,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hrirnden;  trea.surcrs.  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Sperry 
(six  years).  Miss  Clara  M.  Scblingheyde;  auditors,  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mr*.  George 
Oulton.  Miss  Mary  S.  Keen*,  Dr.  AlkU  C  Aveiy,  Mf».  M-ry  Mc  H.  Kdth.  Mwu  Anna 


t  Among  those  who  hnvc  been  officuillv  rnnr.cctfd  with  the  work  arc  Col.  V.  T.  Dickin- 
son Col  George  and  Mm.  Olive  E.  Babcock,  Drs.  Alice  Bush,  Susan  J.  Fciuon,  Kellogg 
Lane.  Carra  B.  Sdiofidd.  Rev.  C  W.  Wefldte.  Rev.  Elita  Tapper  Wilkes.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  L.  Howard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Woodhams.  Mesdames  A.  E.  9>.  Banks.  S.  C. 
Borland  J.  C.  Campbell,  Ella  E.  Greeoman.  L.  G.  Judd,  Mary  McHcnry  Keith.  A.  A- 
Moore.  M.  B.  Pelton,  EmUy  M.  Vroomatt.  C  L.  Wood.  J.  A.  Vftjmivt,  Jobn  Yttle; 
UiMC*  Mollie  E.  Omskhbp  M«y  S.  Keen*.  Maiy  Snell.  Winifred  Warner,  Cttrie  A. 
WhelaiL 

t  Among  the  mort  active  members  are  Mesdames  M.  B.  Braley,  Fred  L.  Foster,  Sarah 
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Legislatue  Action:  As  early  as  1868,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  Mrs.  Laura  De  Force  Gordon  addressed  the  Legisla- 
ture in  behalf  of  political  rights  for  women,  and  from  then  until 
the  present  time  there  have  been  few  sessions  which  have  not 
had  the  question  brought  before  them.  A  large  number  of  l^;is- 
lators,  lawyers  and  leading  women  have  contended  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  is  so  worded  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  to  confer  the  full  franchise  by  statute,  but  bills 
for  this  purpose  alwa)  s  1ki\  c  been  defeated  by  a  majority  who 
hold  that  this  can  be  done  legally  only  by  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  adopted  by  the  electors.  Mrs.  Nellie  Holbrook 
Blinn  has  spent  many  winters  at  Sacramento  in  the  interest  of 
suffrage  bills,  and  Mrs.  Qara  S.  Foltz  has  frequently  made  I^;al 
arguments  before  joint  committees.  Beginning  with  1891  .Mrs. 
Sturtevant  Peet,  president  of  the  State  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  has  remained  through  every  legislative  session 
representing  that  organization,  with  bills  for  teniperance  meas- 
ures, suffrage  and  other  matters  of  especial  interest  to  women. 
During  al!  of  these  years  the  suffrage  bills  before  the  Legisla- 
ture have  been  reinforced  by  great  petitions  and  hundreds  of 
personal  letters  from  the  women  of  Southern  California. 

In  1889  Miss  Sarah  M'.  Severance,  State  Superintendent  of 
Franchise  for  the  W.  C  T.  U.,  went  to  Sacramento  with  a  large 
petition  asking  for  School  Suffrage.  Mrs.  Gordon,  a  practicing 
lawyer,  already  had  prepared  three  bills  asking  for  Municipal  and 
School  Suffrage  including  the  right  to  hold  every  educational 
office.  All  were  re])<)rted  favorably  from  tlie  Senate  conmiittce. 
The  first  was  passed,  reconsidered  and  although  again  receiving 
a  majority  vote,  had  not  the  constitutional  two-thirds.  The 
School  Suffrage  Bill  passed  by  24  ayes,  7  noes.  In  the  Assembly 
it  received  36  ayes,  22  noes,  not  the  required  majority. 

In  1 89 1  a  bill  was  presented  to  enfranchise  women  by  statute. 
It  was  th;iiiipioned  by  Senators  McGowan,  Dargie  and  Simpson 
of  the  northern,  and  Carpenter  and  McComas  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  On  Febmar}''  7  a  hearing  was  granted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  gave  a  strong  legal  argu- 
ment which  was  presented  to  the  members  as  a  ''brief;"  and 

Knox  Goodrich,  J.  H.  H«onr,  H.  Jennie  JuMi,  A.  K.  de  JuMMe  (Spoo),  E.  O.  South, 
Uim  h  WatUtti,  Alko  B.  Wiltmi. 
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addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Severance,  Mrs.  Addie  L.  Ballou 
and  Mrs.  Emily  Pitt  Stevens.  Before  the  vote  was  taken  in  the 
Legislature  Mrs.  Sturtevant  Peet  presented  the  great  petition  of 
the  W.  C  T.  U.  containing  15,000  names,  and  many  were  of- 
fered by  senators  from  various  counties.  Individual  appeals 
were  sent  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Clark  Sargent,  Mrs.  Sarah  Knox  Good- 
rich, Dr.  Alida  C.  Avery,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith  and  many  other 
well-known  women.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  21  ayes,  17 
noes.  It  had  been  delayed  so  long,  however,  that  it  was  too  late 
to  reach  the  Assembly. 

In  1894  the  State  Republican  G>nvention  adopted  a  plank  as 
follows:  ''Believing  that  taxation  without  representation  is 
against  the  principles  of  the  Government  we  favor  the  extension 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  both 
men  and  women." 

The  Legislature  of  1895  was  strong-ly  Republican  and  the  time 
seemed  to  be  hi£?-hly  propitious  for  securing  woman  suffrage. 
To  tfii-  enti  a  number  of  influential  women  visited  Sacramento. 
The  first  bill  presented  called  for  enfranchisement  by  special 
statute  and  was  introduced  and  championed  in  the  Assembly  by 
Judge  £.  V.  Spencer.  On  the  afternoon  of  January  24  Mrs. 
Blinn  and  Mrs.  Foltz  addressed  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  in  the  evening  a  mass  meeting  took  place  in  the  Court 
House,  which  the  Judiciary  and  Elections  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  attended  in  a  body,  as  did  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members.  Mrs.  Gordon  made  the  leadiniJ^  address  and 
Mrs.  Foltz  the  closing  speech.  Another  meeting,  held  in  the 
Assembly  Giamber  February  8,  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Blinn,  Miss  Laura  Tilden,  a  lawyer,  Mrs.  Gordon 
and  Mrs.  Peet  Great  assistance  also  was  rendered  by  Mrs. 
Annie  K.  Bidwell,  Mme.  A.  L.  Sorbier,  Dr.  Lillian  Lomax  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  Phelps  Purvis. 

The  bill  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Assembly  February  li  and 
passed.  A  defect  was  then  discovered  in  the  title  and  it  was 
voted  on  again  February  19,  receiving  46  ayes,  29  noes.  In  the 
Senate  it  met  with  many  vicissitudes  which  need  not  be  re- 
counted, as  it  eventually  failed  to  pass.  This  was  largely  be- 
cause the  members  did  not  believe  it  would  be  constitutional. 
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This  question  being  settled.  Senators  McGowan  of  Eureka, 
and  Bulla  of  T.os  Angeles.  Assemblyman  Spencer  of  Lassen,  and 
others  championed  a  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  by 
sthkiiig  out  the  word  "male"  from  the  suffrage  clause.  This 
was  adopted  in  March,  1895,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both 
Houses,  and  signed  by  Gov.  James  H.  Budd.  The  story  of  the 
campaign  which  was  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment is  related  hereafter.    It  was  defeated  by  the  voters. 

Although  the  experienced  national  officers  told  the  California 
women  that  it  would  be  many  years  before  they  would  be  able 
to  secure  another  bill  they  did  not  believe  it,  but  went  to  the 
Legislature  of  1897  full  of  hope  that  an  amendment  would  be 
submitted  again  and  they  could  make  another  campaign  while 
their  organizations  were  intact  and  public  sentiment  aroused. 
Mrs.  Mary  Wood  Swift,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Sperry  and  Mme.  A. 
Sorbier  spent  much  of  the  winter  in  Sacramento,  and  enough 
members  were  pledged  to  pass  the  bill.  When  it  was  acted 
upon,  however,  while  it  received  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  it 
lacked  seven  votes  in  the  Assembly  and  one  in  the  Senate  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds.'*' 

In  1899  Representative  W.  S.  Mellick  of  Los  Angeles  intro- 
duced a  bill  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for  school  trustees^ 
and  at  elections  for  school  bonds  or  tax  levy.  It  passed  the  As- 
sembly with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  and  the  Senate  by  a  ma- 
jority of  six.  Gov.  Henry  T.  Gage  refused  to  sign  it  on  the  old 
ground  of  unconstitutionality. 

Constitutional  Amendment  Campaign:  The  action  of 
the  Legislature  of  1895  submitting  an  amendment  to  the  voters^ 
instead  of  conferring  the  franchise  by  statute,  was  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment  to  the  women  as  it  precipitated  a  cam- 
paign which  would  come  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uuiied  States,  and  for  which  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient ori^^anization.  They  were  very  much  at  sea  for  a  while 
but  in  the  spring  of  1895  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  the  Rev. 
Anna  Howard  Shaw»  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  came  to  California  to  the  Woman's  Congress, 

*  Immediatety  aftenvardi  the  ladies  said  to  one  of  the  ncnberB,  "Why  did  you  break 

yntir  pVdsrc  to  us  and  vote  ncrnitist  the  bill?"  Without  n  moment's  hcsitati'oTi  ?:c  an- 
swered, "Hecause  I  had  a  telegram  this  morning  from  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
tdlfaag  nc  to  do  ao.** 
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and  while  here,  having  had  much  experience,  helped  tiiem  plan 

their  work  and  gave  every  possible  cncouragcincnt.  In  the 
autumn  Miss  Shaw  returned  and  held  meetinijs  throughout  the 
State,  managed  by  Miss  Harriet  Cooper.  The  next  year,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  State  Association,  Aliss  Anthony  and  Miss 
Shaw  came  back  and  remained  from  the  first  of  March  until  after 
the  election  in  November,  rendering  all  the  assistance  within  their 
power  in  the  longest  and  hardest  campaign  ever  made  for  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment.  An  amendment  committee  had 
been  appointed  at  the  last  annual  convention  and  out  of  this  and 
the  State  officers  a  Campai^  Committee*  was  formed  and,  in 
addition,  a  State  Central  Committee  was  organized. 

Mrs.  Sargent  opened  her  handsome  home  for  headquarters 
the  first  three  months,  and  for  eight  months  she  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Sargent,  gave  every  hour  to  this  work,  enter- 
taining as  guests  Miss  Anthony,  Miss  Shaw  and  other  workers 
and  contributing  large  stuns  of  money.  In  February,  Dr.  Sar- 
gent and  Miss  Shaw*s  secretary,  Lucy  E.  Anthony,  arranged  a 
series  of  two  days'  conventions  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay  of  New  York, 
experienced  organizers,  were  invited  to  California  to  manage 
these  conventions  and  remained  throughout  the  campaign.!  The 
Rev.  Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates  of  Maine 
were  the  speakers.  The  audiences  were  large  and  cordial,  clubs 
were  formed  and  the  meetings  more  than  paid  expenses. 

On  Sunday,  May  3,  the  San  Francisco  Call,  the  leading  Repub- 
lican paper,  under  the  management  of  Charles  M.  Shortridge, 
came  out  with  flaming  headlines  declaring  for  woman  suffrage, 
and  several  hundred  copies  were  sent  to  the  State  Republican 
convention  which  met  in  Sacramento  tlie  following  Tuesday. 
A  number  of  prominent  women  went  to  this  convention,  as  it 
was  considered  very  important  that  it  should  repeat  its  indorse- 
ment of  the  previous  year.  The  delegation  consisted  of  Miss 
Anthony,  Miss  Shaw,  Mrs.  Sargent,  State  president,  Mrs.  Mary 

•Chaiiman,  Ellen  Clark  Sargent;  vice-chairman.  Sarah  B.  Cooper;  corresponding  sccre> 
tuy,  Ida  Rotted  Hwper;  recording  secretary,  Harriet  Cooper;  trcMttrer*  M«nr  S.  Sperrrs 

attditnr^,  Mary  Wood  Swift  and  Sarah  Knox  Goodrich. 

Sute  Central  Committee:  Mrs.  Sargent,  Miss  Anthony,  Mri.  Swift,  Mrs.  Spcrry, 
Mil.  BliAA,  with  Uai7  G.  Hay.  chairman. 

t  Latar  Mfs.  Ida  Crouch  Haalitt  of  Colorado.  Mrs.  Laura  11.  Riddell  of  San  Dicfo  and 
othtt  State  iramcii  were  added  to  the  organising  forces 
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Wood  Swift,  Mrs.  Sarah  Knox  Goodrich,  Mrs.  ;Mary  S.  Sperr\'. 
Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Hari)er  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay.  members  of 
the  campaign  committee.  Miss  Anthony  and  Miss  Shaw  ad- 
dressed the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  the  next  day  a  plank 
declaring  for  the  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  big  oonvention 
with  only  one  dissenting  voice. 

On  May  12  most  of  these  ladies  attended  the  Populist  Conven- 
tion jn  Sacramento,  They  were  received  with  cheers,  escorted 
to  front  scats,  invited  to  address  the  convention  and  the  plank 
was  unanimously  adopted.  From  here  a  part  of  them  went  to 
the  Prohibition  Convention  in  Stockton,  meeting  a  most  cordial 
reception  and  a  similar  result.  The  Socialist  Labor  and  the  Na- 
tional parties  also  indorsed  the  amendment. 

There  was  little  hope  for  the  indorsement  of  the  Democratic 
Convention,  but  the  ladies,  reinforced  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  and  Miss 
Harriet  Cooper,  Mrs.  Henry  Krebs,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Stocker 
and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Smith  attended  it  on  June  16.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  address  the  ResoUitioiiv  (  jnimittee  and  present  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  about  40,000  men  and  women  of  the  State  asking 
for  the  amendment,  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table  almost  before 
they  had  left  the  room.* 

A  minority  report  was  at  once  prepared  by  Charles  Wesley 
Reed  and  signed  by  himself,  William  H.  Alford,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  two  other  members,  but  it  was  prevented 
from  coming  before  the  convention  by  order  of  its  chairman, 
Frank  Gould  of  San  Joannin  County.  After  the  platform  had 
been  adopted  Miss  Anthony  and  Miss  Shaw  were  invited  to 
address  the  convention,  which  they  did  to  such  effect  that  when 
they  had  finished  the  minority  report  was  demanded.  It  was 
too  late  for  this  but,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  John  P.  Irish  and 
W.  W.  Foote  of  Alameda  County,!  and  others,  the  original  reso- 
lution declaring  for  an  amendment  was  brought  to  a  vote,  re- 
ceiving 149  ayes,  420  noes,  more  than  one- fourth  the  whole  num- 
ber. 

"  Dr.  Elizabeth  Sarnrrnt  wn«5  chairnian  of  the  Committpc  on  Pptitions  for  Northern 
Mrs.  Alice  Moore  McComas  for  Southern  California.    A»  the  names  had  to  be  collectetl 
in  the  winter  nontfas  preeedinf  the  cprinv  eamptign,  die  dirtanees  to  be  oorered  «Cf* 

long  and  the  IriTxir  was  ihc  free  .ifTfrini^  nf  bn«y  woinen.  it  surprising  that  the  litt  W«i 
10  large.    It  hy  no  meaii'i  n  pi  cscr.tcd  the  ^utliage  sentiment  in  the  State. 

t  Alameda  had  sent  in  the  largest  petition  for  woman  suffrage  of  any  cotinty  In  the 
State,  mi  Su  Joeqam  aflcrwardt  gave  a  bit  majority  vote  for  the  aaModiMt 
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The  women  opened  liieir  campaign  a  few  days  later  with  an 
immense  ratification  meeting;-  in  Metropolitan  Temple.  All  of 
the  political  parties  were  represented  by  prominent  men  who 
made  strong  suffrage  speeches,  Congressman  James  G.  Maguire 
speaking  for  the  fraction  of  the  Democratic  party.  Most  of  the 
ladies  who  had  attended  the  conventions  made  addresses  and 
there  was  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Miss  Anthony  was  invited 
to  speak  at  the  ratification  meeting  of  each  of  the  political  par- 
ties and  was  most  cordially  received.  No  suffrage  campaign 
ever  commenced  so  full  of  promise. 

Headqu  irters  were  opened  on  Main  Street  in  the  fine  new 
Parrott  Building,  five  rooms  being  donated  for  the  purpose  by 
the  manager  of  the  Emporium,  William  Harper.  The  furnish- 
ings were  contributed  by  different  firms  and  individuals,  and  a 
handsome  banner  was  swung  across  the  ^street.  Here  a  force  of 
women'  worked  day  and  night  for  five 'months,  most  of  them 
donating  their  services.* 

The  State  iiuaid  and  all  the  committees  were  composed  of 
women  of  good  position  and  especial  ability.  The  counties 
formed  their  own  organizations  and  all  the  important  towns 
had  active  local  clubs.  The  report  from  Southern  California 
appears  in  another  part  of  this  chapter.  In  San  Francisco  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Cooper  gave  generously  of  her  valuable  time  and  pow- 
erful influence.  Mrs.  Mary  Wood  Swift  and  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Sperry  responded  many  times  when  the  finances  were  at  the  low- 
est ebb.  It  would  be  imj)ossil)le  to  name  even  a  small  fraction  of 
those  who  freely  and  continnously  g-ave  labor  and  money. 

Each  of  the  eighteen  assembly  districts  of  San  Prancisco  was 
organized  by  precincts,  regular  meetings  were  held,  a  personal 
canvass  was  made  and  an  immense  amount  of  literature  was 
distributed.  It  is  wholly  impracticable  in  a  limited  space  to 
mention  the  work  done  by  the  various  counties,  as  in  each  where 
the  amendment  was  carried  it  was  due  largely  to  the  wise,  faith- 
ful and  unwearyinq^  efforts  of  its  own  women,  and  any  distinc- 
tion would  be  invidious. 

•  A  number  of  young  women  who  were  engaged  the  grtatcr  part  of  every  day  in  teach* 
ing,  gtenography.  bookkeeping,  etc.,  gave  every  hour  that  could  be  spared  to  the  work  at 
headQuarters,  a  free  will  offering.  Among  those  who  deserve  spetHnl  inrntion  are  Misses 
Mary,  Louise  and  Sarah  Donnellv.  Mary  Corham.  Clara  SchlitiL'tioylc,  Effiv  Scott  V.-ince, 
Evelyn  Grove,  Mrs.  N.  VV.  Pahncr,  Winifred  and  Marguerite  Warner  and  Carrie  A. 
Whdtn.  Mrs.  Ldi»  "S.  Ifartia  ilM  coatrilmted  five  montlM^  time 
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The  work  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  the  stnie^gle,  as  all  the  powers  of  its  excellent  or- 
ganization and  experienced  workers  were  devoted  to  the  success 
of  the  amendment,  and  the  majority  in  several  counties  at  least 
was  due  to  its  efforts. 

For  the  usual  necessary  and  legitimate  campaign  purposes  a 
ftmd  of  about  $19,000  was  raised  and  sent  to  headquarters,  al- 
most wholly  the  contributions  of  women. 

Miss  Anthony  rtin.Lined  in  San  Francisco  addressing-  meet- 
ings in  that  city  and  niaknig  many  shtnt  trips  10  neighboring 
towns,  speaking  once  or  more  every  day  for  eight  months.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  made  a  tour  of  Central  and  Southern  California, 
lecturing  in  halls,  churches,  wigwams,  parlors,  schoolhouses  and 
the  open  air.  In  some  places  the  train  was  stopped  and  she 
spoke  from  the  rear  platform  which  was  then  banked  with  flowers. 

The  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  spoke  every  night  for  seven 
months;  Miss  Yates  made  about  one  hundred  speeches;  Mrs. 
Chapman  Catt  spent  the  last  two  mf>nths  in  the  State  giving  sev- 
eral addresses  every  day.  Miss  Sarah  M.  Severance  spoke  under 
the  auspices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  throughout  the  campaign.  Mrs. 
Naomi  Anderson  represented  the  colored  people.  Every  Cali- 
fornia woman  who  could  make  a  speech  was  pressed  into  service 
for  clubs,  ward  meetings,  etc.  Many  handsome  homes  were 
opcnctl  for  parlor  lectures.  Miss  Anthony  herself  addressed 
great  political  rallies  of  thousands  of  people;  church  conventions 
of  every  denomination;  Spiritualist  and  Freetliinkers'  gather- 
ings; Salvation  Army  meetings;  African  societies;  Socialists; 
all  kinds  of  labor  organizations;  granges;  Army  and  Navy 
Leagues;  Soldiers'  Homes  and  military  encampments;  women's 
clubs  and  men's  clubs ;  Y.  M.  C  A.'s  and  W.  C.  T.  U.'s.  She 
spoke  at  farmers'  picnics  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  Bethel  mis- 
sions in  the  cellars  of  San  Francisco;  at  parlor  meetings  in  the 
most  elegant  homes;  and  in  pool-roonis  wiiere  tliere  was  printed 
on  the  blackboard,  "Welcome  to  Susan  B,  Anthony."  Her  serv- 
ices during  the  entire  time  were  a  personal  contribution. 

The  attitude  of  the  press  was  one  of  the  remarkable  features. 
Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Press  Com- 
mittee which  had  local  members  in  every  community.    In  com- 
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pany  with  Miss  Anthony  every  editor  in  San  Francisco  was  vis- 
ited and  assurances  received  that  the  amendment  would  have 
respectful  treatment.  The  Call,  the  Record  and  the  Post  gave 
strong  editorial  indorsement,  the  latter  maintaining  a  daily  de- 
partment, the  responsibility  being  largely  taken  by  Dr.  Sargent. 
Mrs.  Harper  had  a  long  article  each  week  in  the  Sunday  Call  and 
many  weeks  one  in  the  Chronicle  also.  The  Examiner  placed  a 
column  on  the  editorial  page  of  its  Stinday  editipn  at  the  disposal 
of  Miss  Anthony  and  she  filled  iL  for  seven  months,  but  the 
paper  gave  no  official  approval.  The  Report  had  a  double  col- 
umn every  Saturday  edited  by  Miss  Winnifred  Harper.  The 
Bulletin  had  one  conducted  by  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith,  but  editori- 
ally it  was  not  friendly.  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Wakeman  Curtis  ren- 
dered especially  valuable  service.  The  Populist  press  was  uni- 
versally favorable,  as  were  the  Star  and  other  labor  papers,  the 
temperance.  Socialist  and  A.  P.  A.  organs,  the  leading  Jewish 
papers,  those  of  the  colored  people,  several  published  in  foreign 
lansfiiages  and  many  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  insurance,  etc. 

F.efnre  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  press  chairman  was  in 
communication  with  250  papers  in  the  State  which  declared 
editorially  for  woman  suffrage.  Only  27  spoke  openly  against 
it,  prominent  among  these  being  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Argonaut,  Sacramento  Record-Union  and  Los  Angeles  Times. 
From  California  papers  alone  9,000  clippings  were  received  on 
this  subject. 

Had  it  not  been  the  year  of  a  presidential  election  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  amendment  might  have  carried,  but  the  bitter  com- 
petition of  politics  soon  produced  many  complications  and,  al- 
though the  suffrage  question  was  kept  absolutely  non-partisan, 
it  could  not  escape  their  serious  effects.  The  demand  for  free 
silver  had  made  such  inroads  on  the  Republican  party  that  it  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  State,,  and  it  was  soon  made  to 
understand  by  the  liquor  element  that  its  continued  advocacy 
of  the  suffrage  amendment  would  mean  a  great  loss  of  money 
and  votes.  It  was  found  that  the  chairman  of  the  State  Central 
Committee,  Major  Frank  M'Laughlin.  was  notifying  the  county 
chairmen  not  to  permit  the  women  to  speak  at  the  Republican 
meetings,  and  it  became  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  speakers 
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of  that  party  to  refer  to  the  amendment,  although  an  indorse- 
ment of  it  was  the  first  plank  in  their  platform. 

The  Populists  and  Democrats  found  themselves  in  accord  on 
financial  questions  and  in  most  localities  a  fusion  was  effected. 
While  the  former,  for  the  most  part,  were  loyal  to  the  amend- 
ment they  could  not  fully  control  the  speakers  or  platforms  at 
the  rallies  and  it  was  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible.  The 
A.  P.  A.  was  stronjj^ly  organized  in  California  and  was  wa^in^ 
a  bitter  war  against  the  Catholic  Church,  and  both  feared  the 
effect  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  although  at  the  b^in- 
ning  the  former  seemed  wholly  in  favor. 

The  women  made  a  brave  fight  but  these  political  conditions, 
added  to  insufficient  organization,  too  small  a  number  of  work- 
ers, lack  of  necessary  funds,  the  immense  amount  of  territory 
to  be  covered,  the  large  foreign  population  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  strong  prejudices  in  general  against  the  movement, 
which  must  be  overcome  everywhere,  made  defeat  inevitable. 
The  final  blow  was  struck  when,  ten  days  before  election,  the 
wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  League,  which  had  been  making  its 
influence  felt  all  during  the  campaign,  met  in  San  Francisco  and 
resolved  "to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  protect  our  in- 
terests." One  of  these  steps  was  to  send  to  the  saloonkeepers, 
hotel  proprietors,  druggists  and  grocers  throughout  the  State 
the  following: 

At  the  election  to  be  held  on  November  3,  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  Six,  which  gives  the  right  to  vote  to  women,  will  be 

voted  on. 

It  is  to  your  interest  and  ours  to  vote  against  this  amendment. 
We  rec|ucst  and  urge  you  to  vote  and  work  against  it  and  do  all  you 
can  to  defeat  it. 

See  your  neighbor  in  the  same  line  of  business  as  yourself,  and 
have  him  be  with  you  in  this  matter. 

Although  the  women  had  the  written  promise  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  saying,  "The  amendment  shall  be  third  in  order  on  the 
ballot,  as  certified  to  me  by  the  various  county  clerks,"  it  was 
placed  last,  which  made  it  the  easy  target  for  the  mass  of  voters 
who  could  not  read.  Hundreds  of  tickets  were  cast  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  which  the  only  cross  was  aj^aiust  this  amendment,  not 
even  the  i)residential  electors  voted  for. 

There  were  247,454  votes  cast  on  the  suffrage  amendment; 
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Jic>,355  for;  137,099  against;  defeated  by  26,744.  The  major- 
ity against  in  San  Francisco  County  was  23.772;  in  Alameda 
County,  comprising  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley,  3,627; 
total  27,399 — ^5  votes  more  than  the  whole  majority  cast 
against  the  amendment  Berkeley  gave  a  majority  in  favor,  so 
in  reality  it  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  Alameda  *  Alameda  is  the  banner  Republican  C6tmty  and 
gave  a  good  majority  for  the  Republican  ticket.  There  never 
had  been  a  hope  of  carrying  San  1  r<iiicisco  for  the  amendment, 
but  the  result  in  Alameda  County  was  a  most  unpleasant  sur- 
prise, as  the  voters  were  principally  Republicans  and  Populists, 
both  of  whom  were  pledged  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  in 
their  county  conventions  to  support  the  amendment,  and  every  • 
newspaper  in  the  county  had  declared  in  favor  of  it  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  a  change  of  13,400  votes  in  the  entire 
State  would  have  carried  the  amendment;  and  proves  beyond 
question  that,  if  sufficient  organization  work  had  been  done,  this 
might  have  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  liquor  dealers  and  the  political  "bosses."t 

As  it  is  almost  universally  insisted  that  woman  suffrage 
amendments  are  defeated  by  the  ballots  of  the  ignorant,  the 
vicious  and  the  foreign  bom,  an  analysis  of  the  vote  of  San 
Francisco,  which  contains  more  of  these  elements  than  all  the 
rest  of  California,  is  of  interest  Not  one  of  the  eighteen  As- 
sembly Districts  was  carried  for  the  amendment  and  but  one 
precinct  in  the  whole  city.  It  is  not  practicable  to  draw  an  exact 
dividing  line  between  the  best  and  the  worst  localities  in  any 
city,  but  possibly  the  28th,  or  water  front,  district  in  San  Fran- 
cisco may  come  under  the  latter  head  and  the  40th  under  the 
former.   The  vote  on  the  amendment  in  the  28th  was  355  ayes, 

1.188  noes;  in  the  40th,  890  ayes,  2,681  noes,  a  larger  percentage 
of  opposition  in  the  district  containing  the  so-called  best  people. 
Districts  37,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43  would  probably  be  designated  the 
most  aristocratic  of  the  city.    Their  vote  on  the  amendment  was 

5.189  ayes,  13,615  noes,  an  opposing  majority  of  8,426,  or  about 
1,400  to  the  district    This  left  the  remainder  to  be  distributed 

*Lm  Angdt*  County  gftvc  «  majority  of         in  favor  of  tiie  Mttcndmcnt. 
fllMy  personal  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  tilii  ctmptigil  will  b«  found  in  the  Life 
wi  Work  of  Soaen  B.  Anthony,  Cha^  XLVIL 
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among  the  other  eighteen  districts,  inckuling  the  io^norant,  the 
vicious  and  the  foreign  born,  with  an  average  of  less  tiian  i,^00 
adverse  votes  in  each  district. 

The  proportion  of  this  vote  was  duplicated  in  Oakland,  the 
most  aristocratic  ward  giving  as  large  a  negative  majority  as  the 
one  commonly  designated  "the  slums." 

SOUTHERN  CAUFOENIA.'*' 

Tn  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  woman  suffrage  as>orintion  of 
Southern  CaHfornia  was  organized  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A,  Kingsbury,  a  lecturer  and  writer  of  ability 
and  a  cp-worker  with  the  Eastern  suffragists  in  pioneer  days. 
This  small  band  of  men  and  women  held  weekly  meetings  from 
this  time  until  the  opening  of  the  Amendment  Campaign  in  1896, 
when  it  adjourned — subject  to  the  call  of  its  president — and  its 
members  became  a  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  Campaign  Committee. 

The  principal  work  of  this  early  snflfrage  society  was  educa- 
tional. Once  a  month  meetings  were  held  to  which  the  public 
was  invited,  addresses  were  given  by  able  men  and  women,  good 
music  was  furnished  and  suffrage  literature  distributed.  For 
five  years  Mrs.  Kingsbury  continued  its  efficient  president  and 
then  returned  to  her  Eastern  home.  She  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  V.  Longley,  another  jnoneer  worker  from  the  East, 
who  servefl  acceptably  for  the  same  length  of  time,  when  Mrs. 
Alice  Moore  McComas  was  elected.  Under  her  regmie  was 
called  the  iirst  county  suffrage  convention  ever  held  in  the  State. 

All  other  organizations  of  women  wholly  ignored  the  suf- 
frage association  during  these  years.  The  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  had  its  franchise  department,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  so  popular  as  the  other  tliirty-nine.  Discouragement 
was  met  on  every  hand,  but  the  faithful  few,  adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  liberty,  saw  year  by  year  a  slow  but  certain 
growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  ballot  for  women. 

In  the  winter  of  1887,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  bill  from 
the  Legislature  conferring  Municipal  Suffrage  upon  women. 

■•  This  portion  of  the  chapter  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Alice  Moore  McComas,  former 
president  of  the  Loa  Antelcs  Woman  Suffrage  AMoeiatton  and  chairman  of  the  Southern 

California  press  committee  rhirinR  the  amendment  campaign  of  1S96.  A  consi.lerable 
amount  of  space  is  given  because  it  presents  so  admirable  an  example  of  the  manner  ia 
which  the  work  ia  tiadi  ft  campaign  should  be  done. 
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Hundreds  of  letters  were  written  and  a  large  petition  was  scut 
but  no  action  was  taken.*  Every  year  afterward  a  bill  asking" 
for  some  form  of  suffrage  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  ac- 
companied by  Gfreat  petitions  signed  by  representative  people, 
an (1  .m  unreniittmg  agitation  was  kept  up  throughout  Southern 
California,  until  a  strong  sentiment  was  created  in  favor  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  women.  Among  those  who  championed 
the  cause  in  the  Legislature  in  those  days  were  R.  N.  Bulla,  R. 
B.  Carpenter,  Edward  Denio  and  W.  S.  Mellick.  U.  S.  Senators 
George  C.  Perkins  and  Stephen  M.  White  also  gave  their  in- 
fluence in  its  favor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1892  the  Southern  California  Woman's  Par- 
liament was  organized.  While  the  fact  was  emphasized  that  it 
was  ''not  a  woman's  rights  society,"  the  suffragists  saw  here  an 
opportunity  for  good  work.  The  .whole  membership  of  their 
various  organizations  went  into  this  parliament  and  were  active 
promoters  of  all  the  enterprises  taken  up,  fully  realizing  that, 
sooner  or  later,  in  a  body  where  all  phases  of  woman's  work — ^in 
the  home,  the  church,  the  school  and  society — were  discussed, 
woman's  political  limitations  could  not  fail  to  receive  attention. 
They  were  not  mistaken  for  in  a  short  time  its  sessions  might 
properly  have  been  called  "woman's  rights  meetings,  '  but  none 
were  more  careful  not  to  mention  this  fact  than  the  "strong- 
minded"  members.  The  women  who  were  afraid  to  be  seen  at 
suffrage  meetings  were  being  so  quietly  converted  that  they  had 
no  idea  of  it.  The  sentiment  grew  and  grew — and  so  did  the 
suffrage  association — until,  after  consultation  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  an  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  which  w^ould  enfranchise  women. 

Meanwhile  the  Los  Angeles  Suffrage  Association  called  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  southern  counties  in  April,  1894, 
and  a  central  committee  was  organized  consisting  of  one  repre- 
sentative woman  from  each  voting  precinct.  This  was  product- 
ive of  systematic  work,  and  when  the  Legislature  the  following 
winter  submitted  an  amendment,  workers  in  every  city,  town, 
hamlet  and  school  district  were  ready  for  the  campaign. 

County  campaign  committees  were  organized  of  which  that 

•  The  fir'^t  rnpcr  to  wtaWish  a  Suffrage  ColtTmn  vent  ihr  Los  AtiRcIcs  Express,  in  l887» 
.H.  Z.  Oeborne,  editor.    This  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  McComas  for  three  years. 
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of  Los  Angeles  was  the  leader,  and  from  its  headquarters  the 
main  work  was  carried  on.    These,  consisting  of  four  large 

rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Muskegon  block,  a  line  stone 
building  in  the  business  center  of  Los  Angeles,  were  donated  by 
T.  D.  Stimson.  They  were  handsomely  furnished  by  friends 
with  every  requirement  for  office  work  and  semi-public  meet- 
ings. Leo  Alexander  and  William  D.  Hayward  contributed 
the  typewriters.  Their  arrangement  was  in  the  hands  of  Mes- 
dames  J.  H.  Braly,  A.  M.  Davidson,  R.  L.  Craig  and  Laura  B. 
Fay.  All  through  that  ever-to-be-remembered  hot  summer  of 
1896  these  dainty,  artistic  rooms,  constantly  supplied  with  fresh 
flowers,  aflforded  a  cool  retreat  for  the  busy  suffragists,  as  well 
as  a  resting  place  for  their  less  active  sisters  who  were  invited  to 
visit  them,  even  if  not  in  sympathy,  and  none  left  without  some 
of  the  literature  and  a  gentle  .hint  as  to  their  obvious  duty. 

In  San  Diego  the  work  was  led  by  the  president,  Mrs.  Flora 
M.  Kimball.  Mrs.  Kimball  was  the  first  woman  ever  elected 
^klaster  of  a  Grange,  and  was  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the 
San  Diego  school  board.  She  was  a  most  efficient  manager  and 
the  beautiful  grounds  around  her  home  were  the  scene  of  many 
gatherings.  A  gifted  writer  also,  her  satires  during  this  cam- 
paign, over  the  signature  ''Bet^  Snow,  an  anti-suffragist," 
made  many  converts. 

Prominent  among  the  workers  were  Mr&  Annie  Bristol  Sloan» 
president  of  the  San  Diego  County  W.  S.  A.,  the  Rev.  Amanda 
Deyo,  Dr.  Lelia  Latta  and  Mrs.  Laura  Riddell ;  Mrs.  lieleti  Jos- 
lin  Le  Boeuf  (Tustin),  organizer  of  Orange  County;  Mrs.  Liz- 
zie H.  Mills,  secretary  of  the  Southern  California  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  its  president,  Mrs.  N.  P.  J.  Button,  who  kept  the  question 
prominently  before  the  people  of  Riverside  County.  Mrs.  Ida 
K.  Spears  led  the  work  in  Ventura  County  with  pen  and  voice. 
Kern  County  though  less  densely  settled  had  in  its  little  clusters 
of  humanity  staunch  frientls  of  the  cause  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  McLeod.  and  gave  aUn  its  majority  for  the  amendment. 
San  Bernardino  was  ably  marshaled  by  Mrs.  Ella  Wilson  Mer- 
chant, the  county  president.  In  Santa  Barbara  County  Mrs. 
Emily  Wright  had  stood  sponsor  for  the  cause  for  many  years, 
and  Mrs.  S.  E.  A.  Higgins  assisted  with  her  facile  pea  This 
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county  in  its  favorable  vote  ranked  next  to  Los  Angeles.  The 
work  was  tremendous  but  the  result  was  compensating. 

The  key-note  of  the  campaign  was  to  reach  every  voter  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  rank.  Therefore,  women  of  all  castes  and 
conditions  were  set  to  work  where  their  direct  influence  would 
be  most  effective.  Hundreds  of  precinct  meetings  were  held 
during  the  whole  summer.  Each  precinct  had  its  own  organiza- 
tion officered  by  its  own  people — men  and  women — a  vice  presi- 
dent being  appointed  from  each  of  its  churches,  and  this  was 

called  Campaign  Committee  Precinct  No.  ,  pledged  to  work 

only  until  election.  The  meetings  numbered  from  five  to 
eighteen  a  day,  and  one  day  in  August  twenty-two  were  held  in 
a  single  county.  In  the  dty  of  Los  Angeles  the  highest  number 
in  any  one  day  was  nme  precinct  meetings  and  one  public  rally 
in  the  evening,  near  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Mrs.  McComsns 
addressed  four  of  these  meetings  and  spoke  at  the  rally — ^which 
was  not  unusual  work  for  the  speakers  in  the  Ifield.  From  the 
afternoon  meetings,  held  generally  in  the  largest  homes  in  the 
precinct,  hundreds  of  leaflets  were  sent  out  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  increase  the  interest  among  women,  for  it  was  believed 
that  if  these  did  their  duty  the  votes  could  be  secured.  The 
evening  meetings  were  held  principally  in  halls  or  churches, 
though  frequently  the  larger  homes  and  hotel  parlors  were 
thrown  open  for  a  reception  where  men  were  the  honored  guests. 

The  churches  of  all  Protestant  denoniinations  were  offered  for 
debates  and  entertainments.  Tn  several  the  Rev.  Mila  Tupper 
Maynard — the  salaried  campaign  speaker — [)reached  Sunday 
evenings  on  texts  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  many  pastors  de- 
livered special  sermons  on  equal  rights.  Leading  hotels  gave 
their  parlors  for  precinct  meetings  and  many  of  the  halls  used 
for  public  gatherings  were  donated  by  the  owners.  Noontide 
meetings  were  held  in  workshops,  factories  and  railroad  stations, 
and  while  the  men  ate  their  lunch  a  short  suffrage  talk  was  given 
or  some  good  leaflet  read  aloud.  The  wives  of  these  men  were 
invited  to  take  part,  or  to  have  full  charge,  and  many  earnest, 
competent  workers  were  found  among  them  who  inrtucnced  these 
voters  as  no  one  else  could  do.  The  large  proportion  of  foreign 
citizens  were  thtis  reached  in  a  quiet,  educational  manner. 
Vol.  IV  WoM.  SuF,— 31 
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Another  most  effective  method  of  work  was  carried  on  by  the 
public  meeting  committee.  Every  political  organization  had  in 
its  ranks  some  father,  husband,  son  or  l)rother  who  was  pledged 
to  watch  the  suffrage  interests  and  report  to  this  committee — • 
composed  of  men  from  these  organizations  and  women  from  the 
campaign  committees — when  and  where  a  wedge  could  be  put 
in  for  the  amendment.  Its  main  duty  was  to  present  at  political 
meetings,  through  the  most  distinguished  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram, a  resolution  favoring  the  amendment.  In  this  way  it  was 
treated  as  one  of  the  general  issues  and,  being  brought  before 
the  voters  by  one  of  their  own  speakers,  did  not  give  the  annoy- 
ance that  is  sometimes  felt  when  a  lady  is  introduced  for 
this  purpose.  In  every  instance,  the  speaker  would  call  upon  the 
voters  to  "honor  themselves  in  honoring  the  women."  This 
method  became  very  poptdar  and  won  many  votes  where,  other- 
wise, a  hearing  could  not  have  been  secured. 

Another  popular  plan  was  that  of  utilizing  the  young  people, 
who  proved  effective  helpers.  Every  boy  and  cfirl  who  couM. 
sing,  play,  declaim,  write  an  essay  or  in  any  other  way  entertain 
was  enlisted  for  oratorical  debates,  prize  essays  and  public  meet- 
ings.* Through  their  work  many  a  young  man  cast  his  first 
vote  for  his  mother. 

Hearings  were  secured  before  clubs  and  organizations,  when 
short  addresses  were  made  and  resolutions  adopted. f 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  throughout  the  campaign,  active,  efficient 
and  helpful,  while  its  members  were  found  on  all  the  suflFrage 
committees.  Valued  assistance  was  given  also  by  the  Woman's 
Parliament,  the  church  auxiliaries,  labor  unions,  Christian  En- 
deavor Societies,  Epworth  Leagues,  theosophical  societies  and  the 

•  Among  the  many  were  Gertrude  Foster,  the  young  California  actress,  who  added 
attrsctkm  to  many  progniiM  widi  her  lirOIiaiit  reading  and  Jettie.  daughter  of  Superior 
JiuJrc  W.-ildo  York,  who  won  the  prize  of  $75  offered  by  Dr.  Ella  Whipple  NTarsh.  wper- 
inteadent  of  franchise  of  the  Southern  California  W.  C.  T.  U.,  for  the  best  essay  on 
woman  auffrage,  one  bundred  young  people  of  both  sexes  competing.  An  oratorical 
contest  for  young  colleRc  men — oriRinal  orations  on  woman  suffrage — rcsultet!  in  j  ?.-o 
prize  to  Kdwin  Hahn  of  P  minnn  rollege.  five  young  men  participating.  Clare,  daughter 
of  Judge  C.  C.  McCoraas.  gave  highly-appreciated  redtationa  on  the  woman  i|iicalkNt. 
and  MIm  Nina  Cutbbert.  the  yotmg  teacher  of  eloctttioa,  ddifhted  many  audiences  wiA 
her  readings  and  wonderful  imitations. 

t  Prominent  among  these  were  the  Single  Tax  Club.  Royal  Arcanum,  Foresters,  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  Socialist  League.  Y.  M.  C  A.,  Carpenteia^  Unioo, 
Woman'*  Relief  Corpe,  Y.  W.  C  A.,  Friday  Morning  Wonan'a  Qnb  and  the  Fraternal 
Brolberbood. 
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Southern  California  Federation  of  Woman's  Qubs — which  de- 
voted a  whole  session  of  its  annual  meeting  to  the  question. 

The  Afro-American  Congress,  convening  in  Los  An£:fcles, 
gave  up  an  afternoon  session  to  listen  to  Mrs.  Naomi  Anderson, 
the  salaried  organizer.  This  was  followed  up  with  faithful  work 
by  the  Colored  Woman's  Club,  its  president.  Dr.  Mary  T.  Long- 
ley,  assisted  by  Mesdames  Washington,  White,  Jackson,  Knott, 
Campbell,  Garkson  and  others,  being  instrumental  in  converting 
many  of  the  colored  men  to  a  belief  in  suffrage  for  women.  A 
number  of  them  indeed  became  active  workers,  the  most  promi- 
nent being  the  Rev.  John  Albright.  Mrs.  McComas  atldressed 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Republican  Convention,  which  put  in 
its  platform  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  amendment 

Literature  in  small,  concise  leaflets  was  hung  up  in  the  street 
cars,  railroad  offices,  hotels,  theaters  and  post-offices ;  wrapped  in 
dry-goods  and  grocery  parcels  and  placed  in  profusion  in  the 
public  libraries,  many  of  these  being  compiled  especially  to  suit 
certain  localities.  This  required  unceasing  labor  and  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  press  committee.  Much  original  matter 
was  used  to  show  the  people  that  the  women  of  their  community 
were  fully  capable  of  expressing  their  ideas  and  giving  their 
reasons  for  desiring  the  ballot 

Fourteen  of  the  papers  published  in  Los  Angeles  were  friendly 
to  the  amendment  and  gave  it  more  or  less  editorial  support, 
while  three  used  their  influence  against  it  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  unyielding  in  its  opposition  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, although  it  published  fair  reports  of  the  meetings.  The 
Siifiday  IP'orld  kept  pace  with  the  Liquor  Dealer  in  its  coarse 
hostility,  while  the  Pasadena  Toum  Talk  was  a  e^ood  second  to 
both.  The  majority  of  the  newspapers  in  Southern  California 
were  favorable  to  the  proposed  measure  and  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  its  success  in  this  section  of  the  State.* 

The  most '  harmonious  spirit  existed  at  headquarters  and 
among  all  the  workers.  Enough  money  was  raised  to  pa)  sal- 
aries to  county  presidents,  organizers,  corresponding  secretary 
and  one  speaker.  All  others  donated  their  services.  Among 
the  series  of  coimty  conventions  called  by  the  State  board,  Los 

*  Tt  is  re(;rrttcd  thnt  the  carefully  Compiled  U«t  of  fhcw  papCTif  Mat  by  Mn.  ICcCooutt 
it  too  long  to  be  used.  [Eds. 
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Angeles  not  only  .paid  its  own  expenses  but  contributed  $67  to 
the  general  State  fund.  This  money  was  freely  ^iven  by  friends 
and  workers,  no  special  assessments  being  levied  and  no  coUec* 
tions  taken  at  public  meetmgs.  Those  who  could  not  give  large- 
ly worked  the  harder  to  secure  contributions  from  those  who 
CDuld.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  excellent  management  of  the 
financial  secretary,  Mrs.  Almeda  B.  Gray,  who  labored  constant- 
ly at  headquarters  from  May  to  November,  besides  contributing 
a  monthly  instalment  to  the  county  fund.  Much  of  it  was  also 
due  to  the  wise  and  conservative  policy  of  the  president  oi  the 
campaign  committee,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Meserve. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  the  names  of  all  who  as* 
sisted  in  this  long  and  arduous  campaign.  The  work  was  far- 
reaching,  and  many  were  modest  home-keepers  who  gave  effective 
service  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood.* 

The  amendment  was  defeated — for  many  reasons.  Among" 
the  most  conspicuous  were  ignorance  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
issue ;  indifference — for  thousands  of  voters  failed  to  vote  either 
way ;  a  secret  but  systematic  opposition  to  woman's  voice  in  legis- 
lative affairs  from  the  only  organization  against  it — ^the  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association ;  and»  most  potent  of  all,  a  political  combi- 
nation which  would  not  have  occurred  except  at  the  time  of  a 
presidential  election.  Every  county  in  Southern  California  gave 
a  majority  for  the  amendment,  Los  Angeles  County  leading  with 
4,600.  Miss  Anthony,  who  spent  the  summer  in  California  aid- 
ing and  encouraging  the  women  with  her  wisdom,  cheerfulness 
and  hope,  said  on  leaving:   "Tht  campaign  was  a  magnificent 

*In  addition  to  ncn  and  women  tlready  mentioned  the  following  it  «  partial  Vat  of 

those  who  aided  in  various  ways:  Annie  B.  Andrew*,  Alice  Armor,  Prof.  W.  C.  and 
Sarah  A.  BowTnan.  Mary  M.  Bowman,  Mrs.  (Dr.)  B.  W.  Beachcr,  Mary  E.  Benson, 
Mary  E.  Rutkncll,  Alice  E.  Broadwell,  Rollo  K.  Bryan,  James  G.  Oark.  Mary  I.  Craw 
ford.  Lacy  E.  Cook*  Mary  Lynde  Craig,  Pauline  Curram.  Gen.  A.  B.  CamiMt*  Edtdi 
Cross,  A<!i1ai(lf  romsfock.  Prnf.  G.  A.  Dobiniwn,  the  Hon,  C.  TT.  Dillon.  Florence  l>i?n- 
ham,  Virginia  W.  Davis,  Sallie  Markham  Davis.  Ella  H.  Enderline,  Katheryne  Phiiljp* 
Edaon.  Dr.  and  Mra.  Ell  Far.  Ada  C  Ferriw,  Mary  E.  Fiaber,  Ifiaa  M.  M.  Fclt«.  Kate 
Tupper  Gatp'ii.  ^Ta^y  K.  CirV.utf.  Prof.  Burt  Estccs  Howard,  Kmma  Hardacrc.  Mnry  T 
Hutchinson.  Rachel  Handby.  Mrs.  C.  £.  Haines,  Georgia  Hodgeman,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Ivan,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  and  Miaa  Kinney,  Mra.  E.  A.  and  Miia  Lawrenee,  Aliee  Beacfc 
McCoraas.  Ben  S.  May.  Susie  Munn,  Mattie  Day  Murphy,  Dr.  Mary  Nixon,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Parker.  Delia  C.  Percival,  Ursula  M.  Poats.  Mary  Rankin.  Rachel  Reid,  Aglea  Rothery. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  B.  Randolph.  Caroline  M.  Severance.  Mrs.  Fred  Smith.  Dora  G. 
Smitfi,  Dmailla  E.  Steele,  Annie  B.  Smith,  Gabrclla  Stickncy,  Mrs.  A.  Tichenor.  Mr*. 
R.  H.  F.  Varlrl.  Dr  TTiendn  Wilkins.  Mr*.  (Dr.)  Willa,  Faiwy  Will*,  Attorney  Sarak 
Wild.  Judge  Waldo  York.  Jessie  York. 
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one,  and  it  has  developed  many  splendid  workers  who  will  be 
ready  for  the  next  which  is  sure  to  come." 

After  the  disappointing  result  the  Campaign  Committee  held 
a  meeting,  passed  resolutions  of  fealty  to  the  cause  and  adjourned 
sine  die.  But  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  work  already  done  and 
be  ready  for  "new  business"  ai.  ^iiiy  imic,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
W'onian  Suffrage  League  was  organized  the  following-  week, 
Mrs.  Elmira  T.  Stephens,  president;  Mrs.  Gray,  chairman  of  ad- 
visory board ;  Mrs.  Craig,  secretary.  The  natural  reaction  after 
defeat  followed  and  no  work  was  dope  for  several  years.. 

In  November,  1900,  the  State  president,  Mrs.  Mary  Wood 
Swift,  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  gave  a  parlor  talk  at  the  home  of 
her  hostess,  Mrs.  I.  G.  Chandler,  and  later  an  address  at  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Woman's  Gub  House,  of  which  Mrs.  CaroHne  M. 
Severance  was  chairman.  Practically  all  were  in  favor  of  re- 
viving the  old  Woman  Suffrage  League  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  Mrs.  Sarah  Burger  Stearns  (formerly  of 
Minnesota),  chairman. 

At  its  call  a  meeting  was  held  December  i,  and  the  league  re- 
organized: President,  Mrs.  Severance;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Shelley  Tolhurst;  secretary,  Mrs.  Carl  Schutz;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Amelia  Griflfith ;  chairman  of  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Steams. 
A  leaflet  announcing  the  formation  of  the  lea^aic.  its  plan  of 
work,  etc.,  was  largely  circulated.  A  committee  was  appointed 
who  went  before  the  Legislative  Conference,  which  was  held  later 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
league  for  the  efforts  of  the  Southern  California  members  who 
had  worked  and  voted  for  the  School  Suffr^e  Bill  at  the  previ- 
ous session  of  1899. 

The  executive  committee  meets  once  a  month  and  special  ses- 
sions  are  called  whenever  necessary.  The  plan  of  work,  as  out- 
lined by  Mrs.  Stearns,  was  sent  to  the  State  convention  at  San 
Francisco  and  cordially  approved. 

In  February  half  of  a  show  window  on  Broadway  was  secured, 
with  ample  floor  space  back  of  it.  With  the  donation  of  $100 
by  a  Los  Angeles  woman  both  were  made  attractive  with  flag^, 
engravings  and  furnishings.  Above  a  handsome  desk  the  suf- 
frage flag  with  its  four  stars  is  draped  and  photographs  of  prom- 
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inent  women  adorn  the  walls.  The  suffrage  papers  are  kept  on 
file  and  quantities  of  fresh  literature  are  ready  for  distritiution. 
Stationery,  photographs,  medallions^  etc.,  are  for  sale,  a  register 
is  open  for  the  enrollment  of  friends  and  a  member  of  the  teague 

is  always  in  attendance.  When  another  amendment  campaign 
is  to  be  made  Southern  California  will  be  found  ready  for  work 
and  will  declare  in  its  favor  by  a  largely  increased  majority. 

Laws:  The  origina*  property  law  of  California  is  an  inheri- 
tance from  the  Mexicans,  which  it  incorporated  in  its  own  code, 
and  it  is  quite  as  unjust  as  those  which  still  exist  on  the  statute- 
boolcs  of  some  States  as  a  remnant  of  the  barbarous  old  English 
Common  Law.  Community  property  includes  all  which  is  ac- 
cumulated by  the  joint  labors  of  husband  and  wife  after  mar- 
riage. This  is  in  the  absolute  control  of  the  husband.  Previ- 
ous to  1891  he  could  dispose  of  all  of  it  as  if  he  had  no  wife, 
could  will,  sell,  mortgage,  pledge  or  ^ive  it  away.  That  year 
the  Legislature  enacted  that  he  could  not  make  a  gift  of  it  or 
convey  it  without  a  valuable  consideration,  unless  the  wife  con- 
sented in  writing,  although  he  could  still  dispose  of  it  in  ordinary 
business  transactions  without  her  knowledge  or  consent  The 
decision  in  the  Spreckles  case  apparently  nullified  this  law,  as 
the  gift  was  made  in  1893  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  1897  de- 
clared it  legal.* 

In  1895  *^  provided  that  at  the  husband's  death  the  wife  i> 
entitled  to  one-half  of  what  remains,  subject  to  one-half  of  the 
debts.  At  the  death  of  the  wife  the  whole  belongs  absolutely 
to  the  husband  without  administration.    If  some  portion  of  it 

may  have  been  set  apart  for  her  support  by  judicial  decree,  this 

•  Hnm  Sprccklf^  gnvr  his  son  Rudolph  a  large  amount  nf  sajjar  stock  which  was  com- 
munity property,  and  Mrs.  Spreckles  did  not  join.  Afterwards  be  sued  to  recover  wad 
the  Supreme  Court,  all  tfie  Judges  coacniruig,  decided  tbe  gift  was  legaL  Jmtitee 
Temple  rendcrc<!  the  decision  as  fn!lo;vs: 

"All  these  differences  point  to  the  fact  that  the  husband  is  absolute  owner  of  the  com' 
raunfty  propertr.  The  marital  community  wae  not  acquired  for  tiie  pnrpoae  of  aceonnlat* 
InR  property,  and  the  husband  owes  no  duty  to  the  community  or  to  the  wife,  either  to 
labor  or  accumulate  money,  or  to  save  or  t«  practice  economy  to  that  end.  lie  owes  hia 
wife  and  children  suitable  maintenance,  and  if  he  has  sufficient  iaeome  from  bis  separate 
estate  he  need  not  enf^aee  in  business,  or  so  live  that  diere  ean  be  eommunity  property. 
If  he  earn*?  mnrp  thin  is  suffli  it  nt  fnr  5uch  maintenance,  he  violatrfl  no  obligation 
if  he  spends  the  surplus  in  extravagance  or  ^ves  it  away.  The  community  property 
may  be  lost  in  visionary  adicmcs  or  in  mere  wbims.  Witbin  &«  law  be  may  live  bia 
life,  althoutrh  the  community  property  is  dissipated.  Of  eoniM  I  am  not  now  ^eakinf 
of  moral  obligations." 
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is  subject  to  her  testamentary  disposition,  or,  if  she  makes  none, 
it  passes  to  her  heirs. 

A  homestead  to  the  value  of  $5,000^  which  must  continuously 
be  occupied  by  the  family,  may  be  selected  from  the  community 

property,  or  from  the  husband's  separate  estate,  or  from  the 
wife's  with  her  consent.  If  from  the  first-named  it  belonje^s  to 
the  survivor,  if  from  the  sci)arate  property  it  descends  to  liis  or 
her  heirs,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  assign  it  to  the 
family  for  a  limited  period.  Diu-ing  marriage  it  can  not  be 
mortgaged  or  conveyed  without  the  signature  of  both.  In  case 
of  divorce,  if  it  has  been  selected  from  coomiunity  property,  it 
may  be  assigned  to  the  innocent  party  absolutely  or  ^r  a  limited 
time,  or  it  may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided,  according  to 
decree.  If  selected  from  separate  property  it  shall  be  returned  to 
the  former  owner,  but  the  court  may  assign  it  for  a  limited  time 
to  the  innocent  party. 

In  1897  a  law  was  passed  that  if  the  estate  is  less  than  $1,500 
it  shall  be  assigned  to  the  widow,  subject  to  incumbrances,  fun- 
eral charges  and  expenses  of  settlement 

Separate  property  consists  in  what  was  possessed  before  mar- 
riage  or  is  received  by  gift  or  inheritance  afterwards.  If  the 
deceased  leave  wife  or  husband  and  only  one  child,  or  the  lawful 
issue  of  one,  the  separate  estate  is  divided  in  equal  shares.  If 
there  be  more  than  one  child  or  the  issue  of  one,  the  widow  or 
widower  is  entitled  to  one-third.  If  there  is  no  issue  the  sur- 
vivor takes  one-half  and  the  other  half  goes  to  the  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased.  If  none  exists,  the  sur- 
vivor is  entitled  to  the  whole  estate.  ' 

Either  husband  or  wife  may  dispose  of  separate  property  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other.  Until  1894  it  rested  upon  the  wife 
to  prove  that  property  was  her  separate  possession,  but  now  the 
proof  rests  upon  the  contestants.  Until  1807  she  was  comf)clled 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  paid  for  with  community  earnmgs. 
Neither  of  these  recent  laws  applies  to  property  acquired  pre- 
vious to  May  19, 1889. 

A  married  woman  may  be  administrator  or  executor.  ( 1891. ) 

The  wife  may  engage  in  business  as  sole  trader  and  her  hus- 
band is  not  liable  for  her  contracts,  but  her  earnings,  and  also 
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any  wages  she  may  make  by  her  labor,  are  community  property 
and  belong  absolutely  to  him,  and  suit  for  tliem  must  be  brought 
by  him.  By  becoming  a  sole  trader  she  makes  herself  liable  for 
the  support  of  the  family. 

A  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued  and  make  contracts 
in  regard  to  her  separate  property,  but  in  torts  of  a  personal  na- 
ture she  must  be  sued  jointly  with  her  husband,  although  the 
wife  may  flefend  in  her  own  right. 

Until  1899  common  law  marriage  was  legal,  and  this  consisted 
merely  in  a  promise  and  the  mutual  assumption  of  marital  rights, 
duties  and  obligations.  That  ,  year  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
a  license  and  a  civil  or  religious  ceremony.  The  law  declares 
specifically  that  "the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  family  and  the 
wife  is  subject  to  him." 

The  wife  may  sue  for  separate  maintenance  without  divorce. 

The  father  is  the  guardian  of  the  minor  children  and  entitletl 
to  their  custody,  services  and  earnings.  At  his  death,  or  if  he 
lias  abandoned  his  family,  the  guardianship  belongs  to  the  moth- 
er, if  suitable. 

The  husband  is  expected  to  give  his  family  proper  mainte- 
nance.   There  is  no  penalty  for  not  supporting  a  wife  but  he 

can  be  arrested  for  failure  to  support  the  children.  If  he  have 
no  property  or  is  disabled  from  any  cause,  then  the  wife  must 
support  him  and  the  family  out  of  her  property  or  her  earnings 
The  husband  decides  what  are  necessaries  and  may  take  even 
her  personal  belongings  to  pay  for  them. 

In  1887  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  asked  to  have  the  "age  of  protection" 
for  girls  raised  from  10  to  18  years,  but  secured  only  14.  In  1895 
they  succeeded  in  having  a  bill  passed  for  18  years  but  it  was 
vetoed  by  Gov.  James  H.  Budd.  In  1897  ^^^^X  obtained  one  tor 
16  years  which  he  signed  and  it  is  now  the  law^  The  penalty  is 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  hve  years. 

Suffrage:   Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 

In  1900,  to  make  a  test  case,  Mrs.  Ellen  Clark  Sargent  brought 
suit  before  Judge  M.  C.  Sloss,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  San 
Francisco,  to  recover  her  taxes  for  that  year,  about  $500.  The 
city  through  its  attorney  filed  a  demurrer  wliich  was  arqiicd 
March  29  by  George  C.  Sargent,  son  of  the  plaintiff  and  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  bar.  He  based  his  masterly  ailment  on  the  ground 
that  a  constittition  which  declares  that  "all  political  power  is  in- 
herent in  the  people"  has  no  right  to  exclude  one-half  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  exercise  of  this  inherent  power.  He  quoted  the 
most  eminent  authorities  to  ])ro\e  thai  taxation  and  representa-  • 
tion  are  inseparable:  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stati-^  would 
have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  the  constitutional  right 
of  granting  or  withholding  their  own  money ;  that  it  is  insepara- 
bly essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  people  that  no  taxes  can  be  im- 
posed upon  them  except  with  their  consent  givetf  personally  or 
by  their  representatives.   He  said  in  closing: 

If  \rticle  T  of  the  State  constitution  defines  inalienable  rip^hts  and 
Article  II  abrat,^atcs  thcni,  it  is  monarchy.  The  Code  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure says  that  where  one  of  two  constructions  is  in  favor  of  nat- 
ural right  and  the  other  again^L  it,  the  former  bluill  be  accepted. 
The  question  is  whether  the  Court  shall  grant  this  right,  or  whether 
by  toil  and  struggle  it  shall  be  wrung  from  the  consciences  of  the 
electors. 

The  court  decided  that  the  case  required  a  mandamus  before 
.the  R^strar.  Application  was  then  made  for  a  writ  of  man- 
date against  the  Registrar  of  Elections  to  compel  him  to  place 
Mrs.  Sargent's  name  upon  the  list  of  voters.  Shotild  this  be 
denied  she  asked  to  have  her  taxes  returned.  Both  demands 
were  refused  by  Judge  Sloss  in  the  Superior  Court.  He  took 
the  gfround  that  if  Mr.  Sargent's  argument  should  be  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion  it  woiiid  enfranchise  idiots,  lunatics  and 
criminals;  that  if  there  is  a  conllict  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  constitution  cited  it  should  be  settled  in  favor  of  limiting  the 
suffrage  to  males,  as  where  a  general  and  a  particular  provision 
are  inconsistent  the  latter  is  paramount  to  the  former.  He 
quoted  various  State  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  declared  that 
he  decided  the  case  according  to  the  law.* 

As  Mrs.  Sargent  had  every  assurance  that  this  judgment 
would  be  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  she  did  not  carry  the 
case  further.  It  attracted  attention  and  comment  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  she  received  encouragement  and  wishes  for  her 
success  from  all  classes  of  society. 

*  During  tlus  trial  lln.  Sargent  and  her  friends  in  ettendanee  were  earicaturcd  in 
tbc  ffiott  riuHBd«M  manner  bgr  the  San  Frandaeo  CM,  wbidi  liad  pawed  nndcr  a  new 
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Office  Holding:  The  Legislature  of  1873  made  women 
eligible  to  all  School  offices.  None  ever  has  been  elected  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  but  there  is  scarcely  a  coun- 
ty where  women  have  not  served  as  superintendents.  At  pres- 
ent seventeen  are  acting  in  this  capacity.  They  have  frequently 
been  elected  School  Trustees  and  a  woman  is  now  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  school  board  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum. 

The  constitution  is  interpreted  to  prohibit  women  from  holding 
any  other  office.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  boards  of  State  institutions,  but  out  of  twenty-six  such 
boards  and  commissions  only  one  ever  has  had  a  woman  mem- 
ber— Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  who  is  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  State  University. 

There  are  women  on  local  library  boards.  A  woman  has  been 
assistant  State  Librarian,  and  there  have  been  women  deputies 
and  clerks  in  county  and  city  offices.  At  present  in  the  offices  of 
the  Attorney-General,  Board  of  Examiners,  State  Department 
of  Highways  and  Debris  Committee  women  hold  positions  as 
clerks  at  salaries  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,800.  They  may  serve  as 
notaries  public. 

In  the  autumn  of  18^9  the  California  Woman's  Qnb  resur- 
rected an  old  law  which  never  had  been  enforced,  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  assistant  women  physicians  at  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  "provided  there  are  already  three  assistant  male 
physicians."  They  petitioned  the  proper  authorities  and  the 
matter  was  presented  to  the  State  Lunacy  G)mmission  by  Gov. 
Henry  T.  Gage  with  his  earnest  indorsement.  From  highly 
qualified  candidates,  whom  the  club  had  in  readiness,  two  were 
appointed,  and  tlie  promise  was  made  that  others  should  be  at 
an  early  date.  In  a  short  time  the  superintendent  of  one  hos- 
pital wrote  that  he  did  not  see  how  they  ever  had  managed  with- 
out a  woman  physician. 

A  woman  physician  is  on  the  Board  of  Health  in  Oakland. 

In  1 891  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  jail  matrons  in  cities 
of  100.000  and  over.  This  included  onlv  San  Francisco  and  was 
not  mandatory.  In  1901  a  law  was  secured  requiring  all  cities 
of  over  15,000  to  have  a  matron  at  jails  and  city  prisons,  to  be 
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appointed  for  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $50,  $65  or  $75  a  mouth, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  city. 

Occupations:  After  the  hard  struggle  to  obtain  a  law  ad* 
mitting  women  to  the  bar  in  1877,  a  long  contest  followed  to  se- 
cure their  admission  to  the  Hastings  Coll^  of  Law,  a  branch 
of  the  State  University,  which  ended  in  a  favorable  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.*  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1879  incorporated  a  provision  that  "No  per- 
son shall,  on  account  of  sex,  be  disqualified  from  entering  upon 
or  pursuing  any  lawful  business,  vocation  or  profession."  This 
does  not,  however,  include  appointive  or  elective  offices. 

Education:  This  same  constitution  of  1879  provided  also 
that  ''No  person  shall  be  debarred  admission  to  any  of  the  col- 
legiate departments  of  the  State  University  on  account  of  sex." 
Most  of  the  smaller  colleges  are  co-educational. 

The  assertion  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  gifts  of  women 
for  educational  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  in  all  time,  do 
not  equal  those  made  by  tlie  women  of  California  within  the  last 
decade.  As  a  memorial  to  their  son,  V.  S  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Inland  Stanford  erected  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 
at  Palo  Alto  in  1S90  and  endowed  it  with  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Stanford's  death  before  it  was  fully  completed  threw 
the  estate  into  litigation  for  a  number  of  years,  the  legfality  of 
even  some  portion  of  the  university  endowment  being  in  doubt. 
He  left  the  bulk  of  his  great  fortune  to  his  wife,  and,  after  the 
estate  was  settled  and  free  from  all  encumbrances,  she  reaffirmed 
the  titles  of  all  previous  gifts  and  added  the  largest  part  of  her 
own  property.  The  endowment  is  now  about  $30,000,000,  all 
but  $4,000,000  of  this  having  been  given  by  Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop 
Stanford.  This  is  the  largest  endowment  ever  made  by  any  one 
person  for  one  institution,  and  places  Stanford  at  the  head  of 
the  endowed  universities  of  the  world.  It  lias  been  co-educa- 
tional in  all  departments  from  the  banning  and  the  tuition  is 
practically  free. 

In  1894  Mrs.  Miranda  Lux  of  San  Francisco  left  a  bequest  of 
$750,000  for  a  school  of  manual  training  for  both  sexes.  In  1898 
Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  of  San  Francisco  conveyed  to  the  Univer- 

•  S««  Hiatory  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  757. 
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sity  o£  California  her  magnificent  estate  at  Menlo  Park  and  4»000 
shares  of  stocks,  valued  at  not  far  from  $1,000,000.  The  request 
was  made  that  the  income  should  be  devoted  to  some  branch  of 
commercial  education.  Mrs.  Jane  Krom  Sather  of  Oakland  has 
given  about  $200,000  to  the  University.  The  donations  of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst  have  been  tiius  far  about  $300,000,  but  this 
is  merely  preliminary  to  the  great  endowment  of  millions  for 
which  she  has  arranged.  It  is  exclusive  also  of  $30,000  a  year 
for  several  archaeological  expeditions.  Liberal  gifts  have  been 
made  by  other  women. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  1,722  men  and  6,425  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $81.08;  of 
the  women  $64.76.  As  a  law  of  1873  requires  equal  pay  of 
teachers  for  equal  work,  these  figures  show  that  the  highly  sala- 
ried positions  are  largely  occupied  by  men. 


Women's  clubs  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the-  sodal  life. 
Of  tiiese,  III  with  a  member^ip  of  over  7,000  belong  to  the 
State  Federation.  The  oldest  in  the  State  is  the  Ebell  of  Oak- 
land, organized  over  twenty-five  }ears  ago,  and  having  now  a 
handsome  club  house  and  a  membership  of  500.  It  raised 
$20,000  to  purchase  a  site  for  the  new  Carnegie  Library.  The 
Century  Club  of  San  Francisco  witli  275  members  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  influential;  the  California  Club  has  an  active 
membership  of  400;  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  flourishing 
clubs  in  that  city,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda  and  Sacramento,  of 
from  175  to  250  members.  The  Friday  Morning  Club  of  Los 
Angeles,  with  a  membership  of  500.  owns  a  beautiful  ckib  house. 
The  Ebell  of  that  city  has  300  members,  and  clubs  of  from  150 
to  200  are  found  in  various  places  in  Southern  California. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

COLORADO.* 

After  the  campaign  of  1877,  when  a  woman  suffrage  amrad' 

ment  was  defeated  in  Colorado,  the  first  really  important  step 
forward  was  the  organization  at  Denver,  in  1890,  of  a  Uttle  club 
to  aid  the  campaig-n  in  South  Dakota.  In  April  Miss  Matilda 
Hindman,  who  was  working  there,  came  from  that  State  to  ask 
assistance  and  formed  a  comniittee  of  six,  who  pledged  them- 
selves to  raise  $100.  They  were  Miss  Georgiana  Watson,  pres- 
ident; Mrs.  Susan  Sharman,  secretary;  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Nidhols, 
treasurer;  and  Mesdames  Amy  K.  Comwal]*  Jennie  P.  Root  and 
Lavinia  C.  Dwelle. 

Shortly  afterward  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Tyler  removed  from  Bos- 
ton to  Denver,  bearing  a  letter  from  Lucy  Stone  urging  Colo- 
rado suffragists  to  unite  in  an  organization  auxiliary  to  the  Na- 
tional Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Mrs.  Tyler  heard  of  this 
small  band,  called  with  Mrs.  Elizalieth  P.  Ensley,  delivered  her 
message,  and  their  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  members.  The 
organization  was  completed  and  became  an  auxiliary. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Leonora  Barry  Lake  followed  her  lecture, 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  by  an  appeal  to  the  women  of  the  audience  to  join  the 
suffrage  association ;  and  among  those  who  responded  were  two 
whose  ears  had  longed  for  such  a  gx)spel  sound,  Mrs.  Emily  R. 
Meredith  and  her  daughter  Ellis.  Temperance  women  who  re- 
peatedly had  found  their  work  defeated  1^  the  lack  of  ''the  right 
preservative  of  rights,"  such  women  as  Mrs.  Anna  Steele,  Mrs. 
Ella  L.  Benton,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Patrick  and  others,  thought  truly 
that  a  society  whose  sole  aim  should  be  the  ballot  was  a  necessity. 

•The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  t  .  Mrs.  Emily  R  ^ff-rcdith  and  her  daughter, 
Ellis  Meredith  of  Denver,  both  strong  factors  in  Bccurtng  sutiragc  for  the  women  of  their 
State;  the  ]«it«r  b  on  the  etaff  of  the  R^cky  Metimiaitt  Htw  and  editor  of  the  Wttttm 
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At  this  time  the  meetings  were  held  in  Mrs.  Tyler's  parlor.  Miss 
Watson  was  much  occupied  with  school  duties,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1890  Mrs.  Tyler  was  chosen  president  in  her  stead. 

In  1 891  a  petition  for  the  right  of  suffrage  by  constitutional 
amendment  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  but  the  bill  not 
being  introduced  within  the  specific  time  it  went  by  default. 
Ashamed  of  their  lack  of  political  acumen,  the  women  then  per- 
suaded Representative  F.  F.  O'Mahoney,  who  had  a  bill  prohib- 
iting foreigners  from  voting  on  their  first  naturalization  papers, 
to  strike  the  word  "male"  from  his  measure,  thus  makinj''  it  an 
equal  suffrag-e  enactment,  but  bill  and  rider  were  defeated.  The 
ladies  who  worked  for  suffrage  were  treated  with  such  scant 
courtesy  by  some  of  the  legislators,  and  the  general  sentiment 
was  so  adverse,  that  ultimate  success  looked  very  distant  to  the 
most  sardine  friends. 

Some  of  the  club  even  questioned  the  advisability  of  giving 
an  afternoon  a  week,  as  they  had  been  doing,  to  the  study  of  a 
government  in  which  they  had  no  part  and  might  never  ho[)e  to 
have.  Mrs.  Sharman,  a  small,  delicate  woman,  who  already  had 
passed  four-score  years,  was  its  inspiration.  She  advised  the 
members  to  remain  united,  ready  for  active  effort  when  opportu- 
nity offered,  and  in  the  meantime  to  continue  as  seed-sowers  and 
students  of  citizenship  in  the  preparatory  department. 

The  membership  slowly  increased.  Mrs.  Tyler  served  as  pres- 
ident until  1892,  when  Mrs.  Olive  Hogle  was  elected.  Mrs. 
Benton  (Adams)  had  given  the  nse  of  her  rooms  in  the  central 
part  of  Denver,  and  the  society  remained  with  her  until,  having" 
outgrown*  its  quarters,  it  accepted  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Minnie 
C.  T.  Love  early  in  1893. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  a  small  majority  of  its  members  had  put 
up  a  woman  candidate  for  the  East  Etenvcr  school  board  and 
tried  their  "prentice  hands"  at  voting.  It  is  a  settled  fact  that 
a  partial  suffrage  seldom  awakens  much  interest.  The  school 
ballot  had  been  given  to  women  by  the  constitution  when  Colo- 
rado became  a  State,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  exercised  it 
only  when  aroused  by  some  especial  occasion.  Mrs.  Scott  Sax* 
ton  was  the  candidate  selected.  The  wiser  of  the  suffragists 
thought  the  work  should  have  been  undertaken  sooner,  if  at  all. 
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as  there  was  not  then  sufficient  time  for  canvassing,  and  tiie  re- 
sult proved  they  were  right.  More  women  voted  than  ever  before, 

but  the  men  opposed  to  women  on  the  school  board  came  out  in 
still  greater  numbers.  Twelve  hundred  ballots  were  cast — ^by 
far  the  largest  school  vote  ever  polled  in  the  district.  Of  these 
about  300  were  for  Mrs.  Saxton. 

Two  years  later  this  effort  was  repeated  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  women  aided  the  suffragists.  Mrs.  lone  T.  Hanna  was 
the  candidate.  There  were  four  tickets  in  the  field  and  over 
6,000  votes  were  cast.  This  time  both  men  and  women  voted 
in  favor  and,  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition,  Mrs.  Hanna  was 
elected  by  1,900  majority. 

A  bill  providing  that  the  question  of  full  suffrage  for  women 
should  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  next  general  election 
was  drawn  by  J.  Warner  Mills  and  presented  in  the  House  early 
in  1895  by  J.  T.  Heath.  On  this,  and  all  other  occasions  when 
advice  or  assistance  was  needed,  Mr.  Mills  gave  his  legal  serv- 
ices without  charge. 

This  was  indeed  the  golden  opportnnity,  the  tide  which  taken 
at  the  flood  might  lead  on  to  fortune.  Tlie  PopuHst  party,  which 
was  in  power,  had  a  suffrage  plank  in  its  State  ])latform;  in  both 
the  other  parties  there  were  individuals  who  favored  it;  and,  if 
the  bill  passed,  the  Governor's  signature  was  a  certainty.  But 
there  are  as  many  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  a  bill  as  in  that  of  an 
infant.  It  is  thrown  in  the  midst  of  its  fellows  to  struggle  for 
existence,  and  the  outcome  is  not  a  question  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  but  of  the  one  that  receives  the  best  nursing.  If  it 
escapes  the  death  that  lurks  in  the  committee  room,  it  still  may 
be  gently  crowded  toward  the  edg^e  until  it  falls  into  the  abyss 
which  awaits  bills  that  never  reach  tiie  third  reading. 

Mrs.  Tyler,  chairman  of  legislative  work,  gave  a  large  share 
of  her  time  during  the  entire  session  to  looking  after  the  bill  in 
the  House,  and  Miss  Minnie  J.  Reynolds  was  equally  untiring 
in  the  Senate.  Three  other  suffrage  bills  were  introduced  that 
session  but  two  yielded  precedence  to  the  one  prepared  by  the 
association.  The  author  oi  the  third  believed  that  women  could 
obtain  suffrage  only  througli  a  constitutional  amendment,  which 
was  what  his  bill  called  for.   The  women  received  such  contra- 
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dictory  advice  on  this  point  as  to  awaken  much  anxiety.  How- 
ever, they  read  in  their  meetings  a  copy  of  the  statutes  of  Colo- 
rado, and  possessing-  only  plain  common  sense  and  not  the  legal 
ability  which  would  have  qualified  them  for  a  place  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  concluded  that  the  referendum  to  the  voters,  whicii 
their  bill  provided  for,  was  the  proper  thing  to  request. 

The  opposition  came  from  the  usual  sources.  After  the  bill 
was  presented,  the  Remonstrance,  the  organ  of  the  anti-suflFrage 
society  in  Boston,  soon  appeared  on  the  desk  of  every  legislator. 
The  liquor  influence  also  was  prominent  in  the  lobby. 

The  bill  was  reported  from  the  committee  to  the  House  on 
Jan.  24,  1893,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  should  not 
pass  and  a  minority  report  in  favor.  The  former  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  39  to  21.  The  bill  was  brought  to  a  final  vote  on 
March  8.  A  number  of  the  members  of  the  suffrage  club  and 
some  other  women  who  approved  their  cause  were  present  by 
request  of  the  friends  in  the  House.  Some  of  the  arguments 
used  were  peculiar.  Ruth  did  11  t  vole  and  she  married  very  well 
(at  least  at  the  second  trial)  nor  did  any  of  the  women  referred 
to  in  the  Bible,  so  why  should  the  women  of  the  United  States 
do  so?  One  Representative  said  he  always  attended  to  affairs 
out  of  doors  and  left  those  within  to  his  wife.  He  thought  that 
was  the  right  way  and  didn't  believe  his  wife  would  vote  if  she 
could.  "But  she  says  she  would,"  declared  another,  who  was 
prompted  by  Mrs.  Tyler,  and  a  ripple  of  laughter  arose  at  tlie 
speaker's  expense. 

There  was  the  customary  talk  about  neglected  homes  and  im- 
plied disbelief  in  woman's  ability  to  use  the  ballot  rightly, --but 
only  one  man  tried  the  weapon  of  insult  Robert  W.  Bonynge 
spoke  so  slightingly  of  the  character  of  women  who  upheld  equal 
suffrage  that  one  incensed  woman,  not  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion and  presumably  ignorant  of  parliamentary  courtesy,  gave  a 
low  hiss.  Immediately  he  assumed  ihe  dciuniciatory  and  threat- 
ened immediate  expulsion  of  all  persons  not  members  from  the 
House.  Frank  Carney  then  arose  and  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  anti-suffrage  speakers  had  received  repeated  applause  from 
their  adherents  and  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  it,  although  it 
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was  equally  out  of  place.  Mr.  Bonynge  subsided  from  his  posi- 
tion and  continued  his  speech.* 

The  bill  finally  passed  by  34  ayes,  27  noes;  divided  politically 
as  follows:  Ayes,  22  Populists,  11  Republicans,  i  Democrat; 
noes,  3  Populists,  21  Republicans,  3  Democrats. 

Hamilton  Armstrong  had  introduced  the  biU  into  the  Senate, 
where  it  had  been  tabled  to  await  the  action  of  the  House.  It 
passed  on  April  3  by  20  ayes,  10  noes:  Ayes,  12  Populists,  8 
Republicans,  no  Democrat;  noes,  one  Populist,  4  Republicans,  5 
Democrats. 

The  bill  received  the  signature  of  the  Populist  governor,  Davis 
H.  Waite,  without  delay. 

A  general  election  was  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1893,  so  that 
the  verdict  of  the  voters  was  soon  to  follow.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  that  spring  the 
officers  chosen  were:  President,  Miss  Martha  Pease;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Ellis  Meredith :  secretary,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Bradley ;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Ensley;  chairman  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Tyler. 
On  motion  of  Mrs.  Meredith,  the 'name  of  the  society  was  changed 
to  the  Non-Partisan  Equal  Suffragfe  Association  of  Colorado,  as 
in  the  word  ''equal''  there  is  an  appeal  to  justice  which  does  not 
seem  to  exist  in  the  word  "woman." 

The  women  realized  the  conflict  before  them  in  the  near  future, 
and  Mrs.  Ellis  Meredith  volunteered  to  visit  the  Woman's  Con- 
gress, which  was  to  meet  at  Chicago  in  May,  during  the  World's 
Fair,  and  appeal  for  aid  to  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Association  who  would  be  there.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  and  other  notables  were  present  and  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  to  listen  to  appeals.  These  asked  help  for  the 
Constitutional  Convention  Campaign  in  New  York  and  the  Kan- 
sas Amendment  Campaign,  which  were  both  considered  very 
hopeful  compared  to  what  was  thought  in  the  East  to  he  the 
almost  hopeless  campaign  in  Colorado.  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux 
Blake  presented  the  claims  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns 
of  Kansas,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  of  Colorado.  "Why  was  your 
campaign  precipitated  when  our  hands  are  so  full?"  was  one  of 
*  Tn  iQoo  Mr.  'nnnvn^TC  wa^  a  r-iTid;<iite  for  rongrcn  flu  tiw  B^abUeaift  tidut  and 

was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  votes  of  women. 
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the  discouraging  questions.  "Are  all  those  Mexicans  dead?" 
a>ked  Miss  Anthony,  referring  to  the  heavy  vote  against  equal 
suffrage  in  the  first  Colorado  campaign  of  1877.  "No,"  said 
Mrs.  Meredith,  "the  Mexicans  are  all  there  yet;"  but  she  ex- 
plained that  there  were  favorable  influences  now  which  did  not 
then  exist.  In  the  labor  unions  women  members  voted,  and  this 
fact  inclined  the  men  belonging  to  them  to  grant  the  full  fran- 
chise. The  W.  C.  T.  U.,  now  organized  throughout  the  State, 
had  become  a  firm  friend  and  advocate,  and  the  ruling  political 
party  was  favorable.   Clearly  this  was  the  time  to  strike. 

A  promise  of  consideration  and  such  aid  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation was  able  to  furnish  was  given.  Later  they  decided  to 
send  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and  guarantee  her  expenses  in 
case  she  was  not  able  to  raise  them  in  the  State.  From  her  past 
record,  they  thought  it»  likely  she  would  not  only  do  that  but 
put  money  in  the  treasury,  and  the  result  justified  their  expecta- 
tions. She  was  a  financial  help,  but,  much  as  money  was  nee<ied, 
fier  eloquence  and  judgment  were  worth  more,  and  she  always 
will  have  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  Colorado  women  v^ho 
were  active  in  the  campaign  of  1893. 

When  that  campaign  opened,  there  were  just  $25  in  the  treas- 
ury. Lucy  Stone  sent  a  donation  of  $100.  Iowa  and  California 
gave  aid,  and  there  were  small  contributions  in  money  from 
members  of  the  E.  S.  A.  and  from  auxiliary  clubs  formed  by 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Besides  these,  others  already  had  been  organized.  In  Long- 
mont  a  club  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1893  by  Mesdames 
Mary  L.  Carr,  Orpha  Bacon,  Rosetta  Webb  and  Jane  Lincoln. 
They  took  up  the  study  of  laws  relating  to  the  property  rig^hts 
of  women  and  endeavored  to  awaken  interest  in  the  question  to 
he  settled  the  following  November.  The  majority  which  Long-- 
mont  gave  for  suffrage  is  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  their  work. 
In  Colorado  Springs  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  was  president 
of  a  large  local  society  which  afterward  became  auxiliary  to  the 
State  association,  with  Mrs.  Ella  L.  C.  Dwinnell  as  president, 
and  did  excellent  work  in  El  Paso  County.  In  Greeley  many  of 
the  workers  of  1877  were  still  active.  Mrs.  Lillian  Hartman  John- 
son organized  a  club  in  Durango  and  spoke  for  the  cause.  Mrs. 
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A.  Guthrie  Brown  formed  one  in  Breckinridge  of  which  Mes- 
danies  H.  R.  Steele,  C.  L.  Westermann  and  E.  G.  Brown  were 
active  members. 

All  these  clubs,  large  and  small,  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  assisted  in  arotising  public  sentiment,  but  the  situation  in 
Denver  was  the  one  of  most  anxious  interest  It  is  always  in 
cities  that  reforms  meet  defeat,  for  there  the  opposing  interests 
are  better  organized  and  more  watchful.  In  no  other  State  is 
the  metropolis  so  much  the  center  of  its  life  as  is  Denver  of 
Colorado.  Through  this  modem  Palmyra,  which  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  continent  and  of  the  tide  of  commerce  from  East 
and  West,  flow  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  State  life.  Ara- 
pahoe County,  in  which  it  is  situated,  contains  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  entire  State.  Upon  the  women 
of  Denver,  therefore,  was  imposed  a  triple  share  of  responsibility. 
Besides  the  importance  of  the  large  vote,  there  rested  particu* 
larly  upon  the  members  of  its  suffrage  club  the  burden  of  having 
invited  this  contest  and  made  it  a  campaign  issue. 

In  the  early  fall,  the  City  League  of  Denver  was  organized 
with  100  members  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Routt,  wife  of  the  ex-gov- 
ernor, as  president..  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Patterson  and  Mrs.  N.  P. 
Hill  were  prominent  workers  in  this  club.  A  Young  Woman's 
League  was  formed  by  Misses  Mary  and  Margaret  Patterson 
and  Miss  Isabel  Hill,  and  there  were  other  leagues  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.   In  all  this  work  Mrs.  Tyler  was  indefatigable. 

Miss  Minnie  J.  Reynolds,  chairman  of  press  work,  enlisted 
the  help  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  newspapers.  In  some 
cases  editorial  approval  and  assistance  were  given,  in  others  space 
was  allowed  for  suffrage  matter.  In  August  Mrs.  Ehzabeth 
Tabor  donated  the  use  of  two  rooms  in  the  opera  house  block, 
one  large  enough  to  seat  several  hundred  persons,  the  other  a 
suitable  office  for  the  corresponding  secretary.  Dr.  Minnie  C.  T. 
Love  had  acted  gratuitously  in  that  capacity  and  opened  commu- 
nication with  suffragists  throughout  the  State,  but  it  was  now 
deemed  necessary  to  employ  some  one  who  could  devote  her  en- 
tire time  to  the  work.  Miss  Helen  M.  Reynolds  was  chosen  and 
added  to  unusual  capability  the  most  earnest  zeal.  The  rooms 
were  furnished  through  loans  of  rugs,  desks,  chairs,  etc 
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Equal  suffrage  was  indorsed  by  the  county  conventions  of  the 
RepubHcan,  Prohibition  and  PopuHst  parties,  and  also  at  a  called 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee.  Many 
ministers  and  lawyers  spoke  in  its  favor.  Among  the  latter  were 
Charles  S.  Thomas,  since  governor  of  the  State,  J.  Warner  Mills, 
Jttdge  L.  C*  Rockwell,  Charles  Hartzell,  Etigene  Ei^ley  and 
Attorney-General  L  N.  Stevens,  who  was  one  of  the  most  trusted 
advisers. 

There  were  also  women  speakers  of  experience :  Mrs.  Therese 
Jenkins  of  Wyoming,  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fessenden  of  Massachusetts; 
Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Mrs.  Mary  Jewett  Telford,  president  of 
'  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  in  the  Department  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  and  also  president  for  several  terms  of  the  State  W. 
C.  T.  U.,  who  made  a  five-months'  speaking  tour;  Mrs.  Leonora 
Barry  Lake  of  St.  Louis,  who  spoke  efficiently  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Mrs.  Laura  Ormiston  Chant  of  Eng- 
land delivered  an  address  on  her  way  westward. 

Some  women  made  speeches  who  never  had  been  on  the  plat- 
form before  but  have  since  developed  much  oratorical  ability. 
When  needed,  women  who  did  not  dare  risk  an  unwritten  ad- 
dress read  papers.  Meetings  were  held  all  over  the  city  and  State. 
"I  should  think,"  said  a  banker,  "from  the  campaign  the  women 
are  running  tliat  they  had  a  barrel  of  money;"  but  he  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  fund  and  knew  it  was  very  limited.  In  all 
about  $2,000  were  raised,  over  $300  of  which  were  spent 
for  literature.  Some  of  the  most  efficient  leaflets  were  written 
by  members  of  the  association  and  printed  in  Denver.  Nearly 
150,000  of  these  were  issued. 

In  the  city  press  Mrs.  Patience  Maplcton  represented  the  cause 
in  the  Rcpubiiani ;  Mrs.  EUis  Meredith  in  the  Rocky  Muuniain 
News,  i  here  were  house  to  house  canvassers,  distributors  of 
literature  and  others  who  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  and 
yet  whose  names  must  necessarily  remain  unrecorded.  The  most 
of  this  service  was  given  freely,  but  some  of  the  women  who 
devoted  all  their  time  received  moderate  salaries,  for  most  of 
the  workers  belon^d  to  the  wage-earning  class.  The  speakers 
asked  no  compensation  but  their  expenses  were  frequently  borne. 
Halls  and  churches  had  to  be  paid  for  and  on  several  occasions 
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opera  houses  were  rented.  When  in  the  final  report  the  expenses 
of  election  day  were  given  as  $17  a  murmur  of  amusement  ran 

through  the  audience. 

The  women  who  "had  all  tlic  risfhts  they  wanted**  appeared 
late  in  the  campaign.  Some  of  tliern  sent  communications  to  the 
papers,  complaining  of  the  effort  to  thrust  tlie  ball(^t  upon  them 
and  add  to  the  already  onerous  duties  of  life.  When  told  that 
they  would  not  be  compelled  to  vote  and  that  if  silent  influence 
was  in  their  opinion  more  potent  than  the  ballot,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  cast  it  aside  for  the  weaker  weapon,  they  re- 
sponded indignantly  that  if  they  had  the  franchise  of  course  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  use  it.  Let  it  be  ncned  that  many  of  them 
have  voted  r^^larly  ever  since  they  were  enfranchised,  thou£;h 
some  have  reconsidered  and  returned  to  their  silent  influence. 

The  liquor  element  slept  in  fancied  security  until  almost  the 
eve  of  election,  as  they  did  not  believe  the  amendment  would 
receive  popular  sanction.  When  they  awoke  to  the  danger  they 
immediately  proceeded  to  assess  all  saloon  keepers  and  as  many 
as  possible  of  their  prominent  patrons.  They  got  out  a  larL^^e 
number  of  dodgers,  which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  passers 
by.  These  were  an  attack  upon  equal  suffrage  and  the  women 
who  advocated  it,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  issue  was  a 
brewer's  advertisement  This  dodger  stated  that  ''only  some  old 
maids  like  Lucy  Stone,  Susan  Anthony,  Frances  Willard,  Eliza- 
beth Stanton  and  Mary  Livermore  wanted  to  vote."  They  also 
employed  an  attorney  to  juggle  the  ballots  so  that  they  might 
be  thrown  out  on  a  technicality.  There  was  consternation  among 
the  suffragists  when  the  ballot  was  finally  produced  bearing  the 
words  "For  the  Amendment,"  "Against  the  Amendment,*'  f<^r  it 
was  well  known  that  the  measure  was  not  an  ''amendment."  The 
best  legal  talent  in  Denver  was  consulted  and  an  opinion  ren- 
dered th^t  the  ruse  would  prove  of  no  avail,  as  the  intention  was 
still  clear.  The  women,  however,  issued  a  leaflet  instructing 
the  voters  just  where  to  put  the  cross  on  the  ticket  if  they  wished 
to  vote  for  equal  suffrage. 

The  suffragists  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  presence  of 
women  at  the  polls  on  the  election  day  which  was  to  decide  their 
fate.   Some  thought  it  might  be  prejudicial,  but  the  friends 
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among  the  men  strongly  approved  their  presence  in  order  to  in- 
fluence voters.  What  future  election  could  be  of  more  importance 
to  women  than  this,  and  why  should  they  hesitate  to  show  their 
interest?  Under  directions  from  suffrage  lieadquarters  workers 
at  the  polls  distributed  the  leailets,  often  supplementing  them  by 
their  own  eloquence.  No  woman  received  any  discotutesy. 
The  night  of  November  7  was  an  anxious  one.  Women  went 
.  home  and  lay  awake  wondering  whether  they  had  done  every- 
thing possible  to  insure  success,  or  whether  failure  might  be  the 
result  of  some  omission.  When  the  returns  pnbh'shed  the  next 
morning-,  although  incomplete,  showed  that  success  really  had 
crowned  their  efforts  it  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  All 
day  long  and  in  the  evening  people  were  coming  and  going  at 
suffrage  headquarters  with  greetings  and  congratulations. 
Women  of  all  classes  seemed  drawn  together  by  the  new  tie  of 
citizenship. 

The  full  returns  gave  the  result  as  follows:  For  suffrage, 
35,798;  against.  29,451 ;  an  affirmative  majority  of  6,347. 

What  were  the  causes  of  this  unique  success?  First,  it  may  be 
claimed  that  Western  men  have  more  than  others  of  that  spirit 
of  chivalry  of  which  the  world  has  heard  so  much  and  seen  so 
little.  The  human  mind  inclines  to  justice,  except  when  turned 

aside  by  prejudice,  and  there  is  less  prejudice  against  and  a 
stronger  belief  in  equal  rights  in  the  newer  communities.  The 
pressure  of  hard  times,  culminating  in  the  panic  of  1893.  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Populist  party,  and 
tn  its  influence  the  suffrage  cause  owes  much.  A  new  party 
boldly  accepts  new  principles  while  the  old  parties  are  struggling 
to  conform  to  precedents.  This  is  shown  clearly  in  both  the 
legislative  and  the  popular  vote.  It  was  in  the  counties  giv- 
ing Populist  pluralities  that  the  majority  of  6,81 8  in  favor  of 
equal  suffrage  was  found.  The  counties  which  went  Republican 
and  Democratic  gave  a  majority  of  471  against  the  measure. 
The  fact,  however,  that  in  all  parties  there  were  friends  who  were 
willing  to  work  and  speak  for  it,  and  also  the  number  of  suffrage 
bills  which  had  been  introduced  at  this  time,  showed  that  the 
State  was  ready  for  it 
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The  favorable  Influence  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  labor  or- 

gfanizations  has  been  referred  to.  There  was  but  little  active  op- 
position from  vvuinen  and,  as  the  campaign  progressed,  indiffer- 
ence often  turned  into  sympathy.  Women  who  had  kept  silent 
even  at  home  for  fear  of  ridicule  were  surprised  and  delighted 
to  hear  their,  husbands  express  approval.  Those  of  all  classes 
of  society  worked  unitedly  and  well.  They  could  not  have  done 
this  if  they  had  not  been  used  to  organized  effort  in  other  direc- 
tions. How  many  doors  stand  open  now  through  which  women 
freely  pass,  uniimuh'ul  ul  iht  fact  that  they  were  unlocked  by 
the  earlier  workers  in  the  suffrage  cause! 

The  first  feeling  was  the  one  common  in  all  victories,  that  of 
joy  and  exultation,  but  the  weight  of  responsibility  was  soon 
felt.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  equal 
suffrage  association  after  the  election,  Mrs.  Routt,  a  woman  of 
queenly  presence,  said  as  she  took  the  hand  of  another  member, 
**l  never  felt  so  weak  in  all  my  life.  '  Mrs.  Routt  was  the  first 
woman  in  the  State  to  register. 

It  was  natural  that  other  women  should  look  to  the  suffragists 
for  direction,  and  as  long  as  headquarters  were  kept  open  there 
^  were  frequent  calls  for  advice  and  instruction.  Foreign  women 
came  to  ask  concerning  the  measures  which  would  make  them 
naturalized  citizens;  there  were  inquiries  about  registration,  and 
the  question  often  came  from  thos.e  in  humble  life :  "Now  that 
I  have  received  this  new  right,  what  books  shall  I  get  to  teach 
me  how  to  exercise  it  ?"  Surely  such  an  awakening  of  conscience 
ought  to  have  a  purifying  effect  I  One  firm  in  Denver  stated  that 
they  sold  more  books  on  political  economy  in  the  first  eight 
months  after  the  suffrage  victory  than  in  twenty  years  before. 
The  suffrage  dub  took  up  the  study  of  Fiske's  Civil  Government 
and  of  parliamentary  law,  and  as  long  as  it  existed  in  the  old  form 
was  actively  devoted  to  political  subjects. 

The  day  after  the  election  a  Gcrnmn  woman  came  out  f)f  her 
house  and  accosted  one  of  the  members  of  the  club  with  the 
exclamation,  "Ach,  Yon  he  feel  so  bad;  he  not  vote  any  more; 
me,  I  vote  nowl"  When  assured  that  John  had  not  been  de- 
prived of  any  of  his  rights,  with  more  generosity  than  can  be  at- 
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tritnited  to  many  of  the  Johns,  she  called  her  husband,  exclaiming 
delightedly :   "Yon,  Yon,  you  vote  too ;  we  bofc  vote  f" 

After  the  Battle  Was  Won  :  Colorado  had  always  gone 
Republican  in  national  elections  until  1892,  when  the  People's 
Party  scored  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  1894,  while  still 
partially  a  unit  on  national  issues,  the  parties  were  widely  sep- 
arated on  State  affairs  and  each  put  a  ticket  in  the  field. 

The  reign  of  the  Populists  was  of  short  duration.  The  eccen- 
tricities of  Gov.  Davis  H.  Waite  brought  upon  his  party  an  un- 
merited degree  of  censure.  The  Republicans  raised  a  cry  of 
"Redeem  the  State!"  and  under  that  motto  called  to  their  aid 
women  of  former  Republican  affiliations.  At  no  subsecjiient 
election  have  women  given  such  close  allegiance  to  party  lines. 
Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  who  was  sent  by  the  National  Republican 
Committee  to  canvass  the  State,  probably  won  many  straight 
Republican  votes  by  arousing  in  the  minds  of  the  women  the 
fear  that  by  attempting  to  scratch  a  ticket  they  might  lose  their 
vote  entirely.  They  have  learned  since  that  the  Australian  ballot 
is  not  so  intricate  tiiat  any  one  who  can  read  and  write  need 
stand  in  awe  of  it. 

The  Populist  women  had  formed  clubs  to  assist  that  par^ 
before  the  suffrage  was  granted.  In  February,  1894,  they  opened 
headquarters  in  Denver  and  b^;an  organizing  throughout  the 
State.  Miss  Phcebe  W.  Couzins  of  St.  Louis  assisted  them  in  this 
caiiii)ait;^n.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Cougar  of  Indiana  worked  for  the 
Prohibitionists.  When  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Republican  League  Clubs  was  held  at  Denver,  in  June,  the  Re- 
publican women  were  as  yet  unorganized.  At  this  time  Mrs. 
Frank  Hall  was  persuaded  to  take  charge  of  that  department 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Central  Conunittee.  Women's 
Republican  leagues  were  established  throughout  the  State,  and 
in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  complete  precinct  organizations 
were  effected.  In  Denver  women's  Republican  clubs  were  formed 
in  every  district  and,  with  their  committees  subject  to  the  county 
central  committee,  worked  separately  from  the  men.  That  known 
as  the  East  Capitol  Hill  Women's  Republican  League,  founded 
by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stevens,  acquired  a  membership  of  1,000.  The 
East  Denver  Women's  Republican  Qub,  president,  Mrs.  Alm^ 
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Laiferty,  was  equally  successful.  These  were  very  active  in  man- 
aging the  large  mass  meetings  which  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  their  party. 

The  Democratic  women  had  a  peculiar  task.  Their  party  was 

in  the  minority  and  it  was  divided  into  Silver  Democrats  and 
White  Wings  (Cleveland  Democrats).  The  women  refused  to 
acknowledge  either  faction.  Mrs.  Anna  Marshall  Cochrane  and 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  called  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
women  of  Denver  at  the  home  of  the  latter  in  May,  1894,  and 
organized  the  Colorado  Women's  Democratic  Qub  with  a  mem- 
bership of  nine:  President,  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Macon;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Cochrane;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Holland  Kincaid.  The 
National  Committee  recognized  this  as  the  only  straight  Demo- 
cratic association  in  Colorado,  aiul  appointed  Mrs.  Bradford  as 
organizer.  She  canvassed  the  State  and  heing  a  pleasant  and 
convincing  speaker  and  bringmg  letters  from  the  chairmen  ot 
the  two  State  committees,  both  factions  attended  her  meetihgs. 
She  formed  twelve  large  women's  clubs  and  set  them  to  work. 
When  the  two  State  conventions  met  in  Denver,  they  were  both 
quite  willing  to  acknowledge  delegates  from  these  clubs,  but  the 
delegates  refused  to  act  except  with  a  tmtted  convention.  Mrs. 
Bradford  was  nominated  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, being  the  first  woman  named  in  Colorado  for  a  State 
office.  Mrs.  Macon  was  nominated  for  regent  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Since  there  was  no  chance  of  electing  their  ticket,  the 
principal  work  of  the  Democratic  women  in  this  campaign  was 
the  unifying  of  the  party. 

The  Republicans  elected  Mrs.  Antoinette  J.  Peavy  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  three  women  members  of  the 
Legislature — Mrs.  Clara  Cressingham,  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Klock 
and  Mrs.  Carrie  C.  Holly. 

During  this  campaign  women  gained  a  good  deal  of  insight 
into  political  machinery  and  learned  much  which  dampened  their 
ardor  as  party  politicians*  The  idea  began  to  prevail  that  at 
least  in  municipal  government  the  best  results  could  be  attained 
by  non-partisan  methods. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  ^^s.  Hall,  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee,  being  in  charge  of  the 
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woman's  department,  called  a  conference  of  the  seTera!  presi- 
dents of  the  women's  Republican  clubs  of  Denver.  Their  object 
was  to  purify  the  ballot  and  to  overcome  corrupt  gang  rule  and 

present  worthy  candidates.  A  meeting  of  all  the  clubs  was  called 
in  the  Broadway  Theater  and  the  house  was  crowded.  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ashley  read  an  announcement  of  the  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished "in  the  party  if  they  could,  out  of  it  if  they  must"  At 
this  election,  for  the  first  time,  the  demimonde  were  compelled 
to  register.  Desiring  to  avoid  it  they  sent  a  petition  to  this 
w<nnan's  organization,  imploring  its  interference  in  their  behalf. 
A  committee  of  three  women  of  high  standing  was  appointed 
and  appeared  before  the  Fire  and  Police  Board  to  request  that 
these  unfortunates  sliould  not  be  forced  to  vote  against  their 
will.  The  board  promised  compliance  but  disregarded  their 
pledge  and  those  women  were  compelled  to  vote. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  other  organizations  sprang  up  in  rebellion 
against  such  corrupt  methods.  The  Tax-Payers'  Party  and  the 
Independent  Citizens'  Movement  were  examples  of  these  at- 
tempts, defeated  at  first  but  succeeding  later.  The  Civic  Federa- 
tion of  Denver,  an  outcome  of  these  efforts,  is  an  ore^anization 
composed  of  women  from  all  parties,  which  has  endeavored  to 
enforce  the  selection  of  suitable  candidates. 

The  Silver  Issue  of  1896  created  a  division  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  party  which  dissolved  many  of  its  women's  dubs. 
The  larger  wing,  under  the  name  of  Silver  Republican,  fused 
with  the  other  silver  parties  and  elected  their  State  ticket.  Miss 
Grace  Espy  Patton,  who  had  been  prominent  in  Democratic  poli- 
tics, was  chosen  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Three  women  were  elected  to  the  Lower  House :  Mrs.  Olive  C 
Butler,  National  Silver  Party ;  Mrs.  Martha  A.  6.  Conine,  Non- 
partisan; Mrs.  Evangeline  Heartz,  Populist,  all  of  Denver. 

In  the  campaign  of  1898  voters  were  divided  between  the 
National  Republican  party  under  U.  S.  Senator  Edward  O.  Wol- 
cott  and  a  fusion  of  the  Silver  Republicans,  Democrats  and  Pop- 
ulists under  ihe  leadership  of  V.  S.  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller. 
Thomas  M.  Patterson  and  Charles  S.  Thomas.  In  Arapahoe 
County,  owing  to  various  conflicting  interests  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Denver,  fifteen  tickets  were  filed.   Each  of  the 
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principal  parties  appointed  a  woman  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
State  Central  Committee:   National  Republican,  Mrs.  lone 
Hanna;  Silver  Republican,  Mrs.  Arras  Bissel;  Democratic,  Mrs. 
S.  £.  Shields;  Populist,  Mrs.  Heartz.   A  woman's  executive 
committee  was  formed  in  each  party. 

The  Fusiuii  party  elected  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Grenfell,  Silver  Re- 
publican, as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  and 
Mrs.  Frances  S.  Lee,  Democrat,  Mrs.  Harriet  G.  R.  Wright, 
Populist,  and  Dr.  Mary  F.  Barry,  Silver  Republican,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Conditions  in  the  State  changed  materially  between  the  Presi- 
dential elections  of  1896  and  1900.  The  depression  in  the  price 
of  silver,  which  closed  many  mines  and  reduced  the  working 
force  in  others,  set  countless  men  adrift  and  led  to  much  pros- 
pecting and  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields.  The  mines  of 
Cripple  Creek  gave  Colorado  the  foremost  place  among  gold- 
producing  States,  California  taking  second.  Consequently,  al- 
though interest  in  the  silver  question  did  not  cease,  its  pressure 
was  less  felt  In  1896  the  McKinley  Republicans  had  no  hope 
of  canying  the  State,  while  the  Silver  Republicans,  Populists 
and  Democrats  had  united  and  were  confident  of  the  success 
which  always  had  attended  a  complete  fusion  of  those  parties. 
Thus  in  both  cases  the  incentive  to  the  utmost  exertion  was 
wanting. 

In  1900  the  situation  was  different.  The  Republicans  thought 
there  was  a  chance  to  win  and  the  Fusionists  were  not  over-con- 
fident, hence  both  parties  were  stimulated  to  greater  efforts.  In 
1896  the  straight  Republicans  had  only  one  daily  and  not  more 
than  five  weekly  papers.  In  1900  they  had  fifteen  daily  and  103 
weekly  papers  supporting  their  ticket.  They  were  thoroughly 
organized  throughout  the  State.  In  Denver  a  Woman's  Repub- 
lican League  was  formed  which  vied  in  size  with  the  orcjfnniza- 
tion  of  1894.  Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Casper,  a  most  efficient  member 
of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Club  in  the  campaign  of  1893,  was  presi- 
dent; Mrs.  A.  L.  Welch,  vice-president  and  Miss  Mary  H.  Thorn, 
secretary.  They  organized  every  district  in  the  city  of  Denver, 
appointing  women  to  look  after  the  registration,  secure  speakers 
and  get  out  the  vote.  It  was  through  this  league  that  U.  S.  Sen- 
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ator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  came  to  the  State.  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Fos- 
ter and  U.  S.  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker  also  spoke  under  their 
auspices,  as  well  as  other  distinguished  orators,  and  from  their 
own  ranks  Mrs.  Hanna,  Mrs.  Jjicy  R.  Scott>  Mrs.  Peavey  and 

Mrs.  l  halia  M.  Rhoads. 

The  Colorado  Woman's  Bryan  League  were  not  less  active, 
under  the  following  officers :  Chairman,  Mrs.  Salena  V.  Ernest ; 
vice-chairmen,  Mesdames  Sarah  Piatt  Decker,  Katherine  A.  G. 
(Thomas  M.)  Patterson  and  Mary  L.  Fletcher;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Helen  Thomas  Belford;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Harriet  G.  R.  Wright 

Both  organizations  kept  open  headquarters,  and  the  daily  pa- 
pers contained  long  lists  of  parlor  meetings  held  throughout  the 
city,  addressed  by  men  and  women  of  ])roiiinience.  The  Bryan 
Leai^nc  was  fortunate  in  having  among-  its  own  members  many 
excellent  speakers,  including  Mrs.  Decker,  Mrs.  Patton  Cowles, 
formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Rose 
Kidd  Beare,  Mrs.  Bradford,  Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell  and  Mrs. 
Wright  Mrs.  Grenfell,  present  State  Superintendent,  and  Mrs. 
Heartz,  now  Representative,  both  candidates  for  re-election,  made 
many  speeches.* 

The  committees  of  men  and  women  worked  to^^tther.  On 
October  27  the  Woman's  Bryan  League  held  a  rally  of  the  Silver 
Parties  and  a  reception  to  U.  S,  Senator  Teller  at  the  Coliseum. 
The  same  evening  the  Woman's  Republican  League  gave  a  re- 
ception to  their  candidates  at  Windsor  Hall.  Women  seem  to 
have  an  unsuspected  gift  for  managing  large  meetings.  The 
Denver  Times  (Republican)  said:  "The  women  have  shown  an 
ability  to  handle  campaigns  for  which  thty  never  were  given 
credit  in  the  past." 

In  the  election  of  1900  the  Republicans  not  only  lost  their 
electoral  ticket  but  carried  fewer  counties  than  they  had  done 
for  years,  yet  their  vote  of  26,000  for  McKinley  in  1896  was 
increased  to  93,000;  and  the  Bryan  vote  was  reduced  from  161,- 
000  to  122,700.  John  F.  Shafroth  and  John  C.  Bell,  Fusionists, 
both  strong  advocates  of  woman  suffrage,  were  elected  by  large 

•  Mrs.  Grenfell  was  re-electrd  on  the  Fusion  ticket,  havinp  hecn  indorsffl  hy  xhr  heads 
of  all  the  State  institattons,  most  of  the  county  superintendents  and  all  the  prominent 
edoeators.  Tbe  Republiows  had  a  candidate  for  this  office:   Mn,  Hearts  wat 

re-elected  on  flie  Funon  ticket  Tliere  waa  a  RepoUlean  woman  candidate  for  the  Leg» 
latore  alio. 
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majorities.  The  Legislature  was  overwhelming-ly  Democratic, 
which  defeated  the  re-election  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  of  Edward  O. 
Wolcott,  that  the  women  had  especially  determined  upon. 
Thomas  M.  Patterson  was  elected. 

I.  N.  Stevens,  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  Republican, 
in  closing  an  article  on  the  State  campaign  says : 

The  w  omen  have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in  poh'tical  cam- 
paigns, and  wherever  party  candidates  and  partv  politics  are' up  to 
the  high  standard  wliich  they  have  a  rigiit  Lu  demand  they  can  be 
counted  upon  for  loyal  support.  The  Republican  party  in  Colorado 
can  only  hope  to  triumph  in  one  way  and  that  is  by  appealing  to  the 
judgment  of  the  honest  and  intelligent  people  of  the  State  with  clean 
candidates  for  commendable  policies  and  under  worthy  leadership. 

This  testimony  certainly  implies  two  thing's,  viz. :  That  the 
women  of  Colorado  are  a  pow  cr  in  politics  which  must  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  that  their  loyal  support  can  be  fully  counted  upon 
only  when  the  character  of  the  candidates  as  well  as  the  political 
methods  and  aims  of  the  party  receive  due  consideration. 

The  vote  at  the  second  presidential  election  after  the  suffrage 
was  conferred  on  women  was  as  follows : 

Percentage  of  population  in  the  State :  Males,  55 ;  females,  45 
(in  round  numbers). 

Percentage  of  vote  cast:  Males,  ^nearly)  58  1-2;  females, 
(over)  41  1-2. 

Percentage  of  vote  cast  in  Denver:  Males,  57  1-2;  fe- 
males, 42  1-2. 

This  vote  shows  that  from  all  causes  an  aver^;e  of  only  three 
per  cent,  of  the  women  in  the  entire  State  failed  to  exercise  the 
sufiFrage. 

Legislative  Action  :  The  legislation  of  most  importance 
which  is  directly  due  to  woman  suffrag"e  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  Equal  guardianship  of  children;  raising  the  "age  of 
protection"  for  girls  from  16  to  18  years;  establishment  of  a 
State  Home  for  Dependent  Children;  a  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls;  indeterminate  sentence  for  criminals;  a  State  Arbitra-- 
tion  Board;  open  meetings  of  school  boards;  the  removal  of  em- 
blems from  ballots;  placing  drinking  fountains  on  the  comers 
of  most  of  the  down-town  streets  of  Denver. 

Indirectly,  the  results  have  been  infinitely  greater.  The  change 
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in  the  conduct  of  Denver  stores  alone,  in  regard  to  women  em- 
ployes, is  worthy  a  chapter.  Probably  no  other  city  of  the  same 
size  has  more  stores  standing  upon  the  so-called  White  List,  and 
laws  which  prior  to  1893  were  dead  l^ers  are  enforced  to-day. 

The  bills  introduced  by  women  in  the  Legislature  have  been 
chiefly  such  as  were  designed  to  improve  social  conditions.  The 
law  raisin^;  tlie  "age  of  protection"  for  girls,  the  law  giving  the 
mother  an  equal  right  in  her  children,  and  the  law  creating  a 
State  Home  for  Dependent  Children  were  secured  by  women  in 
1895.  "^^t  session  they  secured  the  Curfew  Law  and  an 

appropriation  for  the  State  Home  for  Incorrigible  Girls.  By  ob- 
taining the  removal  of  the  emblems  from  the  ballot,  they  enforced 
a  measure  of  educational  qualification.  They  have  entirely  an- 
swered the  objection  that  the  immature  voter  would  be  sure  so 
to  exa^r^erate  the  power  of  legislation  that  she  would  try  to  do 
everything  at  once. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  said  that  when  she  viewed  the 
exhibit  of  woman's  work  at  the  Centennial,  her  heart  sank  within 
her;  but  when  she  bethought  her  to  examine  into  the  part  women 
had  had  in  the  work  accredited  to  men,  she  took  new  courage. 
In  like  manner  much  of  the  legislative  work  women  already  have 
done  in  Colorado  is  uncfironicled.  When  a  woman  finds  that 
there  are  several  other  bills  besides  her  own  advocating  the  same 
measure  of  reform,  she  wisely  tries  to  concentrate  this  effort, 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  let  the  desired  bill  appear  in  the  name 
of  another.  Many  excellent  bills  for  which  they  receive  no  credit 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  legislative  perils  piloted  by  women. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  is  what  was  called  the  Frog-Block- 
ing Bill,  for  the  protection  of  railroad  emph^yes,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  a  man  but  so  ably  engineered  by  Mrs.  Evangeline 
Heartz  that  upon  its  passage  she  received  a  huge  box  of  candy, 
with  "The  thanks  of  5,000  railroad  men."  While  she  introduced 
a  number  of  bills  herself,  only  two  of  them  finally  passed-H>ne 
compelling  school  boards  to  hold  open  meetings  instead  of  Star 
Chamber  sessions,  and  the  present  law  providing  for  a  State 
Board  of  Arbitration.  In  order  to  make  the  latter  eflPective  it 
should  have  a  compulsory  clause,  which  she  will  strive  for  in  the 
Legislature  of  1901. 
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Laws:  While  the  hiws  of  Colorado  al\vav>  have  been  liberal 
to  women  in  many  respects,  there  are  a  few  notable  exceptions. 

The  first  Legislature  of  the  Territory,  in  1861,  passed  a  bill 
to  the  effect  that  either  party  to  the  niarriage  contract  might 
dispose  of  property  without  the  signature  or  consent  of  the  other. 
The  men  of  this  new  mining  country  often  had  left  their  wives 
thousands  of  miles  away  in  the  Eastern  States;  there  was  no 
railroad  or  telegraph ;  mining  claims,  being  real  estate,  had  to  be 
transferred  by  deed,  often  in  a  hurry,  and  this  law  w.is  largely 
a  necessity.  It  now  works  ^reat  injustice  to  women,  however, 
through  the  fact  that  all  the  property  accumulated  after  marriage 
belongs  to  the  husband  and  he  may  legally  dispose  of  it  without 
the  wife's  knowledge,  leaving  her  penniless.  Even  the  house- 
hold goods  may  be  thus  disposed  of.* 

A  law  of  recent  years  exempts  from  execution  a  homestead 
to  the  value  of  $2,000  for  *'the  head  of  the  family/*  but  even  this 
can  he  ^oUl  hy  the  hu^halKl  without  the  wife  s  signature,  althouj^h 
he  can  not  mortgage  it.  This  property  must  be  designated  as  a 
^'homestead"  on  the  margin  of  the  recorded  title,  and  it  must  be 
occupied  by  the  owner.  "A  woman  occupying  her  own  property 
as  the  home  of  the  family  has  the  right  to  designate  it  as  a  home- 
stead. The  husband  has  the  legal  right  to  live  with  her  and  en- 
joy the  homestead  he  has  settled  upon  her."(  !)  He  has.  how- 
ever, the  sole  rif^ht  to  determine  the  residence  of  tlie  family,  as 
in  every  other  State,  and  by  removing  from  a  properly  the  liuine- 
stead  right  is  destroyed.  If  the  husband  abandon  the  wife  and 
acquire  a  homestead  elsewhere,  she  has  a  right  only  in  that. 

Neither  curtesy  nor  dower  obtains.  The  surviving  husband 
or  wife,  if  there  are  children  or  the  descendants  of  children  liv- 
ing, receives,  subject  to  the  payment  of  debts,  one-half  of  the 
entire  estate,  real  and  personal.  If  there  is  no  living  child  nor  a 
descendant  of  any  child,  the  entire  estate  goe^  to  the  survivor. 

Husband  and  wife  have  the  same  rights  in  making  wills.  Each 
can  will  away  from  the  other  half  of  his  or  her  separate  property. 

In  buying  and  selling,  making  contracts,  suing  and  being  sued, 
the  married  woman  has  the  same  rights  as  the  unmarried. 

*A  bill  WM  tntrodttC«d  in  the  Legislature  of  1901  to  give  the  wife  a  hali'iaterest  in 
■n  die  cvniivi  after  niftrriafe.  but  It  Mlcd  to  pea  cither  Hoomip  pertepe  owing  to  fbm 
tine  uuMiMiii  hf  Hm  bupotuA  nmnm  WL 
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In  1895  fathers  and  mothers  were  made  joint  guardians  of  the 

children  with  equal  powers. 

The  expenses  of  the  family  and  the  education  of  the  children 
are  charei-eable  upon  the  property  of  both  husband  and  wife,  or 
either  of  them,  and  in  relation  thereto  they  may  be  sued  jointly 
or  separately. 

In  case  a  man  fails  to  support  his  family,  he  can  be  compelled 
to  do  so  on  the  complaint  of  the  wife,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners,  or  the  agent  of  the  humane  sodety. 

Unless  he  show  physical  incapacity,  or  some  other  good  reason 
for  this  failure,  he  may  be  committed  to  jail  for  sixty  days. 

The  '*age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  10  to  16 
years  in  1891 ;  from  16  to  18  in  1895.  The  penalty  is  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Suffrage:   School  Suffrage  was  granted  to  women  by  the 

constitution  in  1876,  the  year  Colorado  became  a  State. 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  6,347  majority, 
Nov.  7, 1893,    ^  follows: 

Every  female  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections,  in  the 
same  manner  in  all  respects  as  male  persons  are  or  shall  be  entitled 

to  vote  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  and  the  same  quali- 
fications as  to  age,  citizenship  and  time  of  residence  in  the  State, 
county,  city,  w^rd  and  ])rccinct,  and  all  other  qualifications  required 
by  law  to  entitle  male  persons  to  vote,  shall  be  required  to  entitle 
female  persons  to  vote. 

Office  Holding:  Possessing  the  Full  Suffrage,  women  of 
course  arc  eligible  to  all  offices,  but  naturally  the  men  will  not 

surrender  them  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  That  of  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  is  gi^enerally  conceded  by  all  par- 
ties as  belonging  to  a  woman,  and  no  man  has  been  a  candidate 
for  this  oflRce  since  1893.  It  can  best  be  spared,  as  it  does  not 
encourage  idleness  or  enable  its  holder  to  amass  wealth. 

Beginning  with  1895  ten  women  have  been  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  but  none  to  the  Senate.  Not 
more  than  three  have  been  members  during  any  one  term. 

Only  two  women  were  elected  to  State  offices  in  1900.  The 
Others  holding  office  at  present  are  as  follows:  County  school 
superintendents,  29;  school  directors,  508;  county  clerk,  one; 
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cx)iinty  treasurer,  one:  assessor,  one;  clerk  of  County  Court,  one; 
clerk  of  District  Court,  one.  Of  the  county  superintendents, 
three  were  elected  by  a  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Prohibitionists, 
three  by  Democrats,  Prohibitionists  and  Silver  Republicans;  ten 
by  Democrats  and  thirteen  by  Republicans. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  which  has  gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  has 
had  Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker  for  its  president  through  this  and 
previous  administrations.  Dr.  Eleanor  Lawiiey  also  is  on  this 
board.  On  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  three  out  of  five  members  are  women ;  State  Home  for 
Dependent  Children,  four  out  of  five;  State  School  for  Deaf 
and  Blind,  one  out  of  five;  State  Normal  School,  two  out  of 
seven ;  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  one  out  of  six.  There  have 
been  women  on  the  State  Board  of  Pardons. 

There  are  women  physicians  in  the  State  Insane  Asylum  and 
connected  with  all  institutions  containing-  wonicn  and  children. 

The  law  for  jurors  construed  by  the  judge«;  to  apply  equally 
to  men  and  women,  but  thus  far  it  has  been  so  manipulated  that 
no  women  have  been  drawn  for  service. 

In  1897-98  two  counties  had  women  coroners. 

There  are  eight  women  clerks  in  the  Senate  and  seven  in  the 
House  of  the  present  Legislature.  A  number  are  employed  in 
the  court-house  and  in  the  county  offices. 

This  partition  of  offices  does  not  appear  very  liberal,  consider- 
ing that  women  have  cast  as  high  as  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote; 
but  there  are  in  the  State  30,000  more  men  than  women,  who 
could  vote  if  they  chose,  and  they  are  much  more  accustomed  to 
holding  offices  and  much  more  anxious  to  get  them.  The  less 
the  probabilities  of  election,  the  more  liberal  the  parties  have  been 
in  granting  nominations  to  women. 

Occupations:  The  only  occupation  legally  forbidden  to 
women  i.*,  that  of  working  in  mines.  Children  under  fourteen 
can  not  be  employed,  Icgallv,  in  mines,  factories,  stores,  etc. 

Education  :  All  the  institutions  of  learning  are  open  alike  to 
both  sexes.  There  are  five  women  on  the  faculty  of  the  State 
University,  one  on  that  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  nine  in  the 
Vou  IV  Won.  SvF.— 34  • 
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State  Normal  School,  and  in  the  Siaie  Institute  for  Deaf  IMutes 
seventeen  of  the  thirty-three  teachers  are  women.  The  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Denver  has  three  women  pro- 
fessors. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  727  men  and  2,557  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $(67 ;  of  the 
women,  $4842.  Qilorado  spends  a  larger  amount  per  capita 
for  public  school  edtication  than  any  other  State. 


On  June  29,  30,  1894,  a  general  meeting  of  Colorado  suf- 
fragists was  held  in  Denver  and  a  reorganization  of  the  State 
association  effected.  The  reason  for  its  continuance  was  the  de- 
sire to  help  other  States  in  their  efforts  to  win  the  franchise,  and 
a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  National  Association,  to  which  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  women  those  of  Colorado  owed  so  much. 

In  May,  1895.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  and  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-pres- 
ident at  large,  on  their  way  to  California,  addressed  a  large  and 
delighted  audience  in  the  Broadway  Theater,  and  a  reception  was 
given  them  by  the  Woman's  Club. 

In  1896  the  Colorado  E.  S.  A.  raised  the  funds  to  send  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  C  Bradford  to  aid  in  the  Idaho  amendment  campaign. 

During^  the  Biennial  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Chibs.  held  in  Denver  in  June,  1898,  the  E.  S.  A.  celebrated  the 
Jubilee  Anniversary  of  the  first  Woman's  Ri^^^hts  Convention  at 
Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  by  a  meeting  in  the  Auditorium  and  a  re- 
ception in  the  parlors  of  the  Central  Christian  Church,  with  ad- 
dresses by  eminent  local  and  visiting  speakers.  In  these  rooms* 
for  the  entire  week,  this  organization  and  the  Civic  Federation 
kept  open  house,  and  in  a  flag-draped  booth  gave  an  illustration 
of  the  Australian  system  of  volint;.* 

In  Jantiary.  iSgo.  Denver  entertained  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  chairman  of  the  national  organization  committee,  and  Miss 
Mary  G.  Hay,  secretary,  as  they  were  passing  through  the  State. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Welch  gave  a  reception  in  their  honor,  at  which  ex- 

*  Governor  Adaim  did  a  splendid  work  for  oqutl  tuffrafe  in  his  welcome  to  this  great 
body  of  women.  Quite  unaware  that  it  was  a  tabooed  subject,  he  siiadc  a  most  eloqucm 
addres«  onmly  glorying  in  it  and  advocating  its  wholesale  cxtenswm.  Probably  no  one 
act  of  bis  administration  made  bim  so  many  friends  among  women,  and  it  it  Mid  tJut 
•corca  of  tfiow  from  odicr  State!  went  home  tliorou^ljr  eoBTertied. 
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Oov.  Charles  S.  Thomas  and  Gov.  Alva  Adams  spoke  enthu- 
siastically of  the  results  of  equal  suffrage,  followed  by  Mrs.  Chap- 
man Catt  in  an  interesting  address.  The  occasion  was  especially 
happy  because  that  day  the  Legislature  had  almost  unanimously 
passed  a  joint  resolution  as  follows : 

Whereas,  Equal  suffrage  has  been  in  operatkn  in  Colorado  for 
five  years,  during  which  time  women  have  exercised  the  privilege  as 
g^enerally  as  men,  with  the  result  that  better  candidates  have  been 
selected  for  office,  nu  ihods  of  election  have  been  purified,  the  char- 
acter of  Icj^islation  improved,  civic  intellic^ence  increased  and  wom- 
anhood developed  to  greater  usefulness  by  political  responsibility; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring, 
That  in  view  of  these  results  the  enfranchisement  of  women  in  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  American  Union  is  hereby  recommended 
as  a  measure  tending  to  the  advancement  of  a  higher  and  better 

social  order. 

That  an  authenticated  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by 
the  Govcniur  of  tiie  State  to  the  Legislature  of  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  press  be  requested  to  call  public  attention  lu  Lhein.* 

This  year  Mrs.  Katherine  A.  G.  Patterson,  who  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  State  E.  S.  A.  for  three  years,  retired  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mrs.  Welch,  who  was  followed  in  1900  by  Mrs.  Amy 

K.  Cornwall,  and  in  1901  by  Prof.  Theodosia  G.  Amnions. 

One  of  the  uiiconc^enial  tasks  of  the  officers  of  the  association 
has  been  the  answering"  of  the  many  attacks  made  in  Eastern  ])a- 
pers  on  the  position  of  women  in  Colorado,  though  this  becomes 
far  less  trying  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  most  States  public 
opinion  on  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  is  still  in  its  formative 
stage.  So  soon  do  we  become  accustomed  to  a  new  thing,  if  it  is 
in  the  order  of  nature,  that  the  women  of  Colorado  have  almost 
ceased  to  realize  that  they  possess  an  uncommon  privilege.  It 
seems  as  nuich  a  matter  of  course  that  women  should  vote  as  that 
they  sliould  enjoy  the  rii^ht  of  free  speech  or  the  ])rotection  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act.  It  is  seldom  defended,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  is  no  longer  thought  necessary  to  defend  the  Copernican 
vs.  the  Rolomaic  theory.  One  aim  of  the  association  is  to 
arouse  a  more  altruistic  spirit,  and  another  so  to  unite  women  that 
they  will  stand  together  for  a  good  cause  irrespective  of  party. 
There  is  at  present  a  strong  legislative  conunittee  which  has  been 

•See  Appendiz— TestimoB J  (ron  Woman  Suffrage  Sutea. 
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Studying  the  statutes  from  a  non-partisan  standpoint,  with  a  view 
to  influencing  needful  legislation.* 

Before  the  autumn  of  1893  there  were  many  clubs  in  Denver, 
mostly  of  a  literary  nature,  each  formed  of  women  of  a  certain 
rank  in  life,  with  similar  tastes  and  pursuits.  Some  had  a  mem- 
bership so  limited  as  to  render  them  very  difficult  of  access,  but 
in  their  way  all  were  good.  Perhaps  the  only  truly  democratic 
association,  if  those  of  the  churches  were  excepted,  where  the  rich 
and  the  poor  met  together  on  a  plane  so  perfectly  level  that  only 
mental  or  moral  height  in  the  individual  produced  any  difference, 
was  the  equal  suffrage  club.  Whether  related  to  it  or  not,  this 
new  ideal  of  club  life  followed  closely  after  the  gaining  of  po* 
litical  equality. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Denver  was  organized  April  21,  1894, 
with  225  cliarter  members,  and  now  has  nearly  i,ock3.  It  con- 
tains many  women  of  wealth  and  high  social  standing,  many 
quiet  housekeepers  without  the  slightest  aspirations  toward  fash- 
ionable  life,  and  many  women  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by  some 
trade  or  profession.  What  the  public  school  is  supposed  to  do  for 
our  youth  tn  helping  us  to  become  a  homogeneous  nation,  the 
modern  woman's  club  is  doing  for  those  of  maturer  years.  The 
North  Side  Woman's  Club  of  Denver  is  second  to  the  Woman's 
Club  only  in  size  and  time  of  organization.  The  Colorado  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  was  formed  April  5,  1895,  with  a 
charter  membership  of  thirty-seven.  It  now  is  composed  of  over 
100  clubs,  containing  about  4,000  individuals. 


This  is  merely  a  plain  tale  from  the  hills.  Colorado  women 
feci  that  they  have  done  well  but  have  made  only  a  beginnipg. 
The  fact  that  women  are  factors  in  politics  underHes  and  over- 
rules many  things  not  directly  connected  with  the  results  of  elec- 

*  The  Legislature  of  1901  passed   116  bills,  a  number  being  of  special  interest  to 
Among  these  was  one  esCaUiahitig  tntaner  schools;  another  for  flic  csre  ot 

the  f*-eMc  tiiin'U-(i ;  several  humane  socitty  bills;  a  nitriHure  jicrmittmp  the  State  Tli^arrl 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  to  investigate  private  charitable  institutions;  a  btli  im  an 
cighfe>faottr  day;  one  for  the  preservation  of  forest  trees;  one  for  a  bi-weekly  pay  day, 
and  an  Insurance  Bill  providing  that  in  cases  where  a  company  has  to  be  sued  for  the 
amount  of  a  policy  it  iini:-t  pny  tlic  costs  of  said  suit.  Tlii"?  ln<?t  wa^  indorsed  by  nrnr'y 
every  woman's  organizatiun  in  tlie  State.  The  Eight  Hour  Law  rtijuirci  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  will  be  voted  on  in  the  fall  of  190a.   This  is  also  true  of  a  bill  coa- 

solid.iting  and  redticinj;  the  ntimffrr  nf  clectinnR.  and  of  one  pravidiag  fOT  foll  citUCnsh^ 
and  an  educational  qualification  as  requisites  for  suffrage. 
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tion  day.  Many  of  the  dire  effects  predicted  of  equal  suffrage 
liave  proved  their  prophets  false.  In  some  cases  the  women 
themselves  have  been  surprised  to  find  they  had  entertained 
groundless  fears.   This  is  particularly  true  concerning  the  fierce 

partisanship  which  is  supposed  to  run  riot  in  the  female  nature. 
Tliere  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  women  to  stand  by  each 
other,  thoui;h  not  always  to  the  extent  evinced  by  one  lad}'  who 
was  and  still  is  a  pronounced  *'anti."  At  the  first  election  she 
voted  for  every  woman  placed  in  nomination  for  the  Legislature, 
Populist,  Democrat,  Republican  and  Prohibitionist,  until  she  had 
filled  out  her  ticket  Women  frequently  scratch  their  ballots 
when  by  so  doing  they  can  elect  a  better  man.  In  legislative 
work  there  are  ahsohitelv  no  party  lines.  The  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  wuiiit  ii  Imth  want  the  same  measnres,  and  they 
look  upon  themselves  as  constituents  whetlier  tiie  member  belongs 
to  their  party  or  not. 

The  vote  of  the  demimonde  always  has  been  a  stumbling-block 
to  certain  particularly  good  people.  These  women  never  register, 
never  vote  and  never  attend  primaries  except  when  compelled  to 
do  so.  Their  identity  is  often  a  secret  even  to  their  closest  asso- 
ciates. It  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  their  true  names.  All 
they  ask  is  to  be  let  alone.  Unfortunately  the  city  of  Denver  is 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Fire  and  Police  System. 
The  firemen  and  police  are  controlled  by  boards  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  If  he  is  a  politically  scrupulous  man  and  his  appoint- 
ments are  good  ones,  this  class  is  not  molested.  Gov.  Davis  H. 
Waite  did  not  compel  these  women  to  vote  for  him  in  1894, 
thouG^h  he  had  the  power.  Under  the  administration  of  Gover- 
nor Adams,  when  tlie  Hon.  Ralph  Talbot  was  president  of  the 
board,  they  took  no  part  whatever. 

Possibly  those  who  have  been  most  disappointed  at  the  work- 
ings of  equal  suffrage  are  the  Prohibitionists,  yet  they  really  have 
reason  for  congratulation.  Weld  County,  which  gave  the  largest 
vote  for  equal  suffrage  of  any  in  the  State,  has  excluded  liquor 
from  its  borders  exce])t  in  one  small  town,  a  coal  mining  camp 
with  a  heavy  foreii^n  vote.  Tn  many  sections  the  liquor  traffic  has 
been  abolished,  always  by  the  votes  of  women,  but  there  are  many 
more  men  than  women  in  the  State  and  without  their  co-opera- 
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tion  no  general  reform  can  be  enacted  or  enforced.  Every  politi- 
cal party  has  banished  liquor  and  tobacco  from  its  headquarters^ 
as  desiring  to  win  the  women's  support  they  are  careful  not  to 
give  offense.  On  election  days  Denver  has  a  holiday  appear- 
ance. The  vote  is  cast  early  and  the  members  of  a  family  usu- 
ally go  together  to  the  polls. 

The  most  noteworthy  result  the  improved  character  of  the 
candidates,  as  one  of  tlie  mo>i  inijiuri.iiu  i)oints  to  be  considered 
is  whether  they  can  get  the  votes  of  women.  The  addition  of  a 
large  number  of  independent  and  conscientious  voters  to  the 
electorate ;  the  wider  outlook  given  to  woman  herself  through  the 
exercise  of  civic  rights;  and  the  higher  degree  of  comradeship 
made  possible  by  the  removal  of  political  inequality  between  man 
and  woman ;  these  are  the  greatest  benefits  which  eqtial  suffrage 
has  brought  to  Colorado. 
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CONNECTICUT.* 

The  Connecticut  Woman  SiifTrage  Association  was  organized 
in  September,  1869.  after  a  memorable  two  days*  convention  in 
Hartford,  under  the  call  and  manag^ement  of  Mr^^  Isabella 
Beecher  Hooker. t  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  J.  Burton,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  its  first  president  and  in  1871  he  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Hooker,  who  has  now  held  the  office  thirty  years  with  unswerving 
lo3ralty  and  devotion  to  the  cause.  During  the  first  fifteen  years 
eight  conventions  were  held,  addressed  by  the  most  prominent 
speakers  m  the  country. 

In  1884  a  State  convention  took  place  in  1  lartford,  attended  by 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  a  large  delegation  of  men  and  women 
from  various  parts  of  the  State.  But  one  other  (1888)  inter- 
vened between  this  and  that  which  met  in  Meriden  in  1892,  when 
the  society  was  reorganized  under  a  broader  constitution,  with 
the  name  of  Connecticut  Woman  Suffrage  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Political  Science.  Mrs.  Hooker  was  made  president  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  D.  Bacon  vice-president-at-largc.t 

Since  then  annual  conventions  have  been  held  in  Hartford 
(four),  Meriden,  Willimantic  and  Southington.  Several  exec- 
utive meetings  have  been  called  yearly  and  the  business  of  the 
association  has  been  systematically  arranged.  Public  meetings 
have  been  addressed  by  Miss  Anthony,  president  of  the  National 
Association,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  its  organi- 

•  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Bacon  of  Hartford, 
vice-president-at-large  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  AMOciation. 
t  See  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  jai. 

iCoantr  vice*presM«ita.  Mcadataca  Etla  B.  Kcndridt,  J.  H.  Hale.  Soae  T.  Blakcslee. 

Mary  L.  Hemstead,  George  Sanger,  Mary  C.  TTkk.>x,  the  TTon.  Edwin  O  Tv>  els-,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sheldon;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Frances  Ellen  Burr;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Fuller;  treasurer,  Mra.  Mary  J.  Rogers;  aaditors,  Joseph  Sheldon,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Browne;  member  national  exaeotive  committee,  Miaa  San  Winthrop  Smith. 

Among  other?  who  have  served  as  State  officers  are  Miss  Hannah  J.  Babcock, 
Meadames  Jane  S.  Koons,  Kmma  Hurd  Chaffee,  Annie  C.  S.  Fenner,  Ella  S.  Bennett, 
Ella  G.  BroolKS,  B.  M.  Pazaoiia,  Mary  J.  Warren. 
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zation  committee,  Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  of  New  York, 
Miss  Elizahctli  Upham  Yates  of  Maine  and  many  others.* 

The  Hartford  Equal  Rights  Club  was  organized  in  1885 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Emily  P.  Collins  and  Miss  Frances 
Ellen  Burr,  both  pioneers  in  the  work.  Located  in  the  capital, 
it  is  the  center  of  the  effort  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

The  Meriden  Political  Equality  Qub  was  formed  in  1889. 
The  late  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Lewis,  one  of  its  charter  members  and  a 
lover  of  justice  and  equaluy,  in  1893  orave  $10,000  in  invested 
funds  to  aid  its  work.  The  Equal  Rights  Club  of  Wiilimantic, 
founded  in  1894,  is  an  active  body. 

A  series  of  public  meetings  was  held  in  1892  at  Se)rmour, 
Wiilimantic,  Winsted  and  Ansonia,  arranged  and  financially  sup- 
ported by  the  Meriden  Qub  and  addressed  by  Mrs.  Howell. 

In  1S95,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  society,  a  course  of 
twenty  lectures  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Bacon  for  Miss  Yates. 

The  local  clubs  have  kept  the  question  before  the  people 
throug'h  ad(he.sses,  the  circulation  of  Hterature  and  other  methods 
of  propaganda.  For  several  years  a  suffrage  tent  was  supported 
at  the  State  Fair  held  in  Meriden,  and  one  day  set  apart  as 
Woman's  Day,  with  good  speakers  to  present  the  subject  The 
press  department  has  been  an  important  feature  of  the  work, 
most  efficiently  conducted  by  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Kendrick,  its  super- 
intendent for  the  past  three  years. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws;  Women  have  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
tobacco  in  any  form  to  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age ;  compel- 
ling merchants  to  provide  women  and  girls  in  their  employment 
with  seats  when  not  engaged  in  their  duties;  securing  scientific 
temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools;  and  requiring  a 
police  matron  in  all  cities  of  20,000  or  more  inhabitants. 

In  1884  a  bill  .^ivinsjf  women  the  right  to  vote  in  school  district 
meetings  was  rejected  in  tlie  House  by  83  ayes,  95  noes,  and  in 
the  Senate  by  a  majority  vote. 

*  Among  those  who  hvrt  adTOcated  and  ivorkcd  for  e<iiia1  suffrage  are  the  Hon. 

John  Hooker,  Judtjc  Joseph  Sheldon,  Judge  George  A.  Ilickox,  the  Hon.  RadcliJle 
Hick5,  the  Rev.  John  C.  KnnbaT.  thp  Hon.  Henry  Lewis.  Judge  M.  H.  Holcomb. 
ex  Spcakcr  John  H.  Light,  ex-Gov.  Charles  B.  Andrews,  the  Hon.  George  M.  Guntu  Mi*« 
Emily  J.  Leon  and  Hra.  Suaan  J.  Cheney.  Honorable  mention  might  be  made  of  many 
others  who  have  spent  time  and  money  without  atint  in  efforts  to  advaaec  thia  eausc; 
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In  1885  a  bill  for  School  Suffrage  was  rejected  by  both  Houses. 
In  1886  a  bill  for  Full  Suffrage  was  defeated  in  both  Houses. 
In  1887  two  bills  were  introduced,  one  asking  Full  Suffrage 
and  the  other  that  unmarried  women  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
In  both  cases  the  committee  reported  "Ought  not  to  pass,^'  and  the 
petitioners  were  given  leave  to  withdraw.  At  this  session  women 
were  made  eli^^ible  to  serve  as  School  Trustees. 

This  year  the  annual  sessions  were  changed  to  biennial. 
In  1889  the  petitions  for  Full  Suffrage  of  Mrs.  Ehzabeth  D. 
Bacon  and  others  were  indefinitely  postponed.    During  the  same 
session  women  were  made  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  assistant 
town  clerk,  and  to  become  members  of  ecclesiastical  societies. 

In  1 89 1  a  legal  dispute  as  to  the  result  of  a  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion caused  the  former  Governor  to  hold  over,  and  all  legislative 
business  to  be  postponed  for  two  years. 

In  1893  the  committee,  after  chiving  several  hearings  upon  a 
bill  asking  Full  Suffrage,  substituted,  with  the  consent  of  the 
State  association,  one  for  School  Suffrage.  Upon  the  third  read- 
ing this  passed  the  House,  but  the  Senate  referred  it  back  to  the 
committee  as  imperfect.  There  it  would  have  remained  but  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Hartford  Equal  Rights  Club.  It  finally  passed 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  was  si<^netl  l)y  Gov.  Luzon  B.  Morris 
and  became  law.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  repeal  it 
but  unsuccessfully. 

In  1895  a  bill  providing  for  the  right  of  women  to  vote  for 
Presidential  electors  was  reported  unfavorably  by  the  committee, 
the  report  being  accepted.  The  same  year  a  Municipal  Suffrage 
Bill  went  to  a  third  reading  and  was  passed  by  the  House,  but 
failed  in  the  Senate  1)y  unanimous  vote. 

In  1897  a  bill  conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote  for 
Presidential  electors  was  rejected  after  a  third  reading  both  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  Another  was  presented  for  the  exemption  of 
women  from  taxation,  the  committee  reported,  ''Ought  not  to 
pass/'  and  the  report  was  accepted.  A  bill  for  Municipal  Suf- 
frage met  the  same  fate.  This  year  a  bill  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  liit-  Hartford  club,  creatine^  the  office  of  woman  fac- 
tory inspector,  with  the  same  salary  as  the  male  inspector.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  unanimously  in  favor.    Great  op- 
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position  developed  in  the  House,  but  after  some  amendments  it 
passed,  but  failed  in  the  Senate. 

In  1899  a  Municipal  Suffra,2:e  Bill  was  acfain  introduced  and 
reported  upon  favorably,  but  on  the  third  reading  it  was  rejected 
in  the  House,  and  defeated  by  9  ayes,  12  noes  in  the  Senate.  A 
bill  also  was  presented  providing  that  any  woman  who  pays  taxes 
on  real  estate  wherein  she  resides  may  vote  at  any  meeting  upon 
questions  of  taxation  or  appropriation  of  money.  This  paiised 
the  House,  but  was  rejected  in  the  Senate.  The  House  leiused 
to  concur,  and  the  Senate  adliered  to  its  former  action. 

There  have  been  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
several  Legislatures  for  tlie  purpose  of  securing  a  Reformatory 
for  Women.  Members  of  the  Woman's  Aid  Society  of  Hart- 
ford and  others  equally  interested  have  appeared  in  its  behalf. 

The  law  regarding  the  property  rights  of  women  upon  the 
statute  books  of  to-day,  except  one  amendment,  was  passed  in 
April,  1877,  and  reads  as  follows: 

In  case  of  maVriage  on  or  after  April  20,  1877,  neither  husband 

nor  wife  shall  acquire,  by  force  of  marriage,  any  right  to  or  interest 
in  any  j^ropcrty  held  hy  the  other  before,  or  acquired  after  such  mar- 
riai^^e.  excej)!  as  to  the  share  of  the  survivor  in  the  property  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  separate  earnings  of  the  wife  shall  be  her  sole 
property.  She  shall  have  power  to  make  contracts  with  third  per- 
sons and  to  convey  to  them  her  real  estate,  as  if  unmarried.  Her 
property  shall  be  liable  to  be  taken  for  her  debts  except  when  exempt 
from  execution,  but  in  no  case  shall  be  liable  to  be  taken  for  the  debts 
of  licr  husband.  And  the  husband  shall  not  be  liable  for  her  debts 
contracted  before  her  marrinofe,  nor  upon  contracts  made  after  her 
marriage,  except  as  provided  by  the  sncct'tdin<^r  sections. 

The  dower  rights  of  women  married  before  this  date  are:  A  life 
estate  in  one-third  the  husband's  realty  and  one-half  his  personalty 
absolutely,  unless  they  shall  have  made  together  with  their  husbands 
a  written  contract  and  recorded  the  same  in  the  Probate  Records,  in 
which  they  mutually  agree  to  abandon  their  respective  common-law 
rights  in  the  property  of  each  other,  and  to  claim  in  place  thereof 
certain  other  ric^fhts  as  provided  by  statute  made  in  1877  ^'^^  below. 
The  husl)an(l  before  that  date  took  the  whole  of  tlie  wife's  personal 
estate  ab-^olutcly  and  the  use  for  life  of  all  her  real  estate. 

Women  married  on  or  after  April  20,  1877,  and  those  married 
earlier,  who  have  made  and  recorded  contracts  with  their  husbands 
as  above  stated,  have  no  dower  rights,  and  their  husbands  have  no 
rip:1i!s  by  curtesy,  but  both  have,  in  place  of  these,  rights  more 
valuable. 

Where  there  are  children,  the  survivor  is  entitled  to  <xie-third  of 
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decedent's  real  and  personal  estate  absolutely,  and  in  the  absence  of 
children,  takes  all  of  the  decedent's  estate  absolutely  to  the  extent  of 
f2,ooo,  and  one-half  of  the  remainder  absolutely  after  the  decedent's 
debts  have  been  paid. 

The  father  always  has  been  entitled  to  the  custody  and  control 
of  the  minor  children  with  power  to  appoint  a  guardian  by  will ; 
but  a  law  was  passed  the  present  year  (1901)  which  gives  the 
father  and  mother  equal  rights  of  guardianship,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  father  makes  the  mother  the  legal  guardian. 

If  a  husband  neglect  to  support  his  wife  lie  may  be  comnutlcd 
to  the  workhouse  or  county  jail  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  not 
more  than  sixty  days,  unless  he  can  show  good  cause  why  he  is 
unable  to  furnish  such  support,  or  unless  he  can  give  a  bond.  If 
he  neglect  to  comply  with  his  bond  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
shall  immediately  furnish  support  to  the  extent  provided  for  in 
such  bond.  (1895.) 

In  1887  the  "a^e  of  protection"  for  crirls  wa.^  raided  from  10  to 
T4  years,  and  in  1895  this  was  increased  to  16.  The  penalty  is 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three  years. 

Suffiuge:  The  School  Suffrage  Law  of  1893  allows  all 
women  citizens  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  majority,  and  have 
resided  one  year  in  the  State  and  six  months  in  the  town,  to  vote 
at  any  meeting  held  for  election  of  school  trustees  or  for  any 
educational  purpose. 

At  the  first  election  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  4,471  women 
voted  in  the  State.  Since  then  the  number  has  gradually  de- 
creased for  several  reasons.  Women  soon  learned  that  their  vote 
amounted  to  but  little  because  of  the  fact  that  Connecticut  has 
a  minority  representation  upon  its  school  boards.  This  prac- 
tically eliminates  contest  in  the  election  of  school  officers,  for  it 
often  occur.s  tli.it  only  the  exact  nuniber  of  candidates  to  be  elected 
are  ])laced  in  nomination.  Tn  cities  men  are  frequently  placed 
on  school  boards  to  pay  political  debts  or  as  an  opening  for 
further  advancement,  therefore  it  has  been  found  almost  impossi- 
ble to  secure  the  nomination  of  women.  This,  of  course,  de- 
creases their  interest  in  the  election.  In  several  marked  in- 
stances, however,  where  some  question  of  importance  has  arisen, 
wuiiiea  have  registered  and  voted  in  large  numbers. 
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Williniantic  offers  a  good  illustration.  All  the  sch(X)ls  in  the 
town  of  Windham,  of  which  Willimantic  is  a  borouf^h.  were  un- 
der the  district  system.  For  some  time  the  largest  school  dis- 
trict had  been  unwisely  managed  through  the  influence  of  one 
man,  who  controlled  enough  votes  to  insure  his  retention  as  chair- 
man year  after  year.  In  June,  1895,  when  he  had  entirely  for- 
feited confidence,  Mrs.  Ella  L.  Bennett,  president,  and  other  wide 
awake  members  of  the  Equal  Rights  Club,  determined  he  should 
no  longer  hold  this  office.  The  best  citizens  assured  the  women 
that  their  tears  of  his  re-election  were  groundless,  but  they  kept 
on  in  their  efforts  and  secured  the  attendance  of  fifty  women  at  the 
district  meeting,  where  he  was  defeated  by  about  twenty  votes. 

The  level-headed  ones  saw  that  consolidation  of  all  the  school 
districts  was  absolutely  necessary.  Before  the  election  in  October 
the  women  did  valiant  wofk  in  agitating  this  question.  Previous 
to  this  not  more  than  200  women  ever  had  voted;  but  now  the 
number  registered  reached  1.129,  and  on  election  day.  although 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  rivers  of  water  ran  down  the  streets, 
975  cast  their  ballots.  The  Equal  Rights  Club  conducted  the 
election  so  far  as  the  women  were  concerned,  assisted  in  preparing 
ballots,  kept  a  check-list  and  sent  carriages  where  it  seemed  neces- 
sary. Every  little  while,  all  day  long,  could  be  heard  from  the 
hall  where  the  voting  was  going  on,  '*Fall  back,  ladies,  fall  back 
and  give  the  men  a  chance.'*  At  the  noon  hour  a  crowd  of  male 
voters  saw  a  line  of  women  coming  down  the  street  and,  seizing 
a  ladder,  they  set  it  against  a  window  over  the  stairway,  scram- 
bled up  and  thus  got  into  the  hall  and  headed  off  the  women  until 
the  men  had  voted.   The  measure  for  consolidation  was  carried. 

In  Hartford  the  question  of  consolidation  of  districts  has  twice 
come  before  the  people  since  women  voted,  and  in  both  instances 
they  cast  a  large  munher  of  ballots.  In  several  districts  in  this 
city  women  have  shown  much  interest  in  the  annual  meetings. 
One  woman  has  served  three  years  uj>on  a  district  committee  very 
acceptably,  and  it  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  votes  of  women  that 
wise  management  has  been  sustained  and  a  good  principal  kept 
in  office. 

In  his  report  of  1 896,  Secretary  Charles  D.  Hine  of  the  State 

Board  of  Education,  a  iter  speaking  in  uiiuicaburcd  terms  of  the 
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efficient  service  rendered  by  women  as  school  visitors,  on  boards 
of  education  and  on  town  and  district  committees,  says : 

The  returns  indicate  that  women  are  not  anxious  to  vote  upon 
educational  matters  alone.   If  men  were  reluctantly  permitted  as  a 

great  favor  to  vote  for  agent  of  the  town-deposit  fund,  they  would 
not  swarm  to  the  polls.  The  excitinq-  interests  of  State  elections 
are  important  and  varied  enoug-li  to  allure  85  ])er  cent,  of  the  male 
voters  to  the  polls,  but  in  many  districts  it  is  diOicult  to  obtain 
enough  of  them  to  transact  the  business  ul  the  annual  meeting.  In 
the  largest  district  in  the  State,  school  meetings  have  been  held  and 
considerable  sums  of  money  voted,  with  less  than  a  dozen  men 
present.  Woman  can  not  be  adjudged  peculiarly  lacking  in  interest 
because  they  are  not  found  voting  in  large  ntmibers  on  one  question 
and  one  set  of  officers.* 

■ 

In  1897  the  Legislature  anidi  led  the  School  Suffrage  Law. 
The  women  believed  that  this  change  was  effected  to  make  the 
process  of  becoming  a  voter  more  disagreeable.  Heretofore  they 
had  been  permitted  to  go  at  any  time  before  the  town  clerk, 
answer  the  necessary  questions  and  be  registered.  The  amend- 
ment required  them  to  observe  the  same  regulations  as  the  men 
who  have  the  full  franchise.  They  must  make  application  to  the 
registrar  at  one  fixed  time,  fill  out  a  blank  and  have  their  names 
published  in  the  news])apers  in  the  list  of  those  who  wish  to  he 
made  voters.  Then  at  another  fixed  time  they  must  go  before 
the  selectmen,  aw  ait  their  turn,  take  the  necessary  oath,  etc  In 
many  towns  and  cities  it  was  ruled  that  all  who  had  been  made 
voters  under  the  old  law  must  re-register.  Feeling  the  injustice 
of  this,  many  women  refused.  In  Hartford  they  rebelled  abso- 
lutely, and  after  much  discussion  in  the  papers  and  otherwise  the 
city  attorney  decided  that  the  law  was  not  retroactive. 

Office  Holding:  Since  1887  women  have  been  eligible  as 
school  trustees,  and  at  present  45  are  serving,  of  whom  29  are 
school  visitors.  The  latter  prescribe  rules  for  the  management, 
classification,  studies  and  discipline  of  the  public  schools.  The 
old  school  district  ^stem  prevails  in  many  cities  and  towns  and 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  women  on  district  committees. 

Women  are  filling  other  offices,  elective  and  appointive,  as  fol- 
lows:   Public  librarians,  27;  police  matrons,  5;  matron  of  the 

1902  a  revised  Stftte  cooBtltntloo  WM  mbnitfted  sod  wly  15  per  cent,  of  the 
dccton  voted  on  it 
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State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  one;  matrons  of  Reform  School 
for  Boys,  six.  and  one  assistant;  visitinp-  committee  of  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls,  12,  two  acting  each  month;  assistant 
superintendent  for  same,  one;  in  each  of  the  eight  Homes  con- 
nected with  this  school  are  to  be  found  a  matron  and  an  assistant 
Two  of  the  five  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  must 
be  women. 

Women  may  serve  as  notaries  public  and  forty-two  arc  now 

doing  so.    They  arc  eligible  as  assistant  town  clerks. 

OccrpATioNs;  No  profession  or  occupation  is  forbidden  to 
women  by  law. 

Education  :  Wesleyan  University,  in  Middletown,  admitted 
women  to  equal  privileges  with  men  in  1872.  By  a  vote  of  the 
trustees  in  1900  the  number  of  women  was  limited  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  students. 

In  1889  the  Theological  Seminary  (Cong'l)  of  iiaruord  ad- 
mitted women  upon  the  same  terms  as  men. 

In  1892  ^'ale  l^niversity  opened  the  courses  of  the  post-gradu- 
ate department,  with  the  degree  of  Ph.  D,  to  women. 

In  1893,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  the  State  Agricultural 
School,  at  Storrs,  admitted  women  to  its  full  course. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  387  men  and  3.692  women  teach- 
ers. The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $89.87 ;  of  the 
women,  $43.61. 

The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  organized  in 
1897  and  under  its  auspices  traveUng  libraries  have  been  formed 
for  mral  schools,  free  kindergartens  supported,  etc. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  has  loaned  to  the  library  com- 
mittee twenty  libraries  which  have  been  placed  in  public  schools. 

The  Civic  Club  of  Hartford,  organized  in  1895  with  a  member- 
ship of  150  women,  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  .s^rcater 
cleanliness  of  streets  and  pnl)Hc  places.  It  has  raised  $3,ck)o  for 
the  support  of  vacation  schools,  for  three  years,  and  has  insti- 
tuted plans  for  public  playgrounds. 

In  1898  the  Home  for  Incurable  Children  was  founded  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  entirely  the  work  of  women. 
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DAKOTA. 

The  Territory  of  Dakota  was  created  in  1861,  but  in  1889  it 
entered  the  Union  divided  into  two  separate  States^  North  and 
South  Dakota.    As  early  as  1872  the  Territorial  Legislature 

lacked  only  one  vote  of  coufcrnng  the  full  suifragc  on  women. 
The  sparsely  settled  country  and  the  long  distances  made  any 
organized  work  an  impossibility,  although  a  number  of  individ- 
uals were  strong  advocates  of  equal  suffrage. 

In  1879  it  gave  women  the  right  to  vote  at  school  meetings. 
In  1883  a  school  township  law  was  passed  requiring  regular  polls 
and  a  private  ballot  instead  of  special  meetings,  which  took  away 
the  suffrage  from  women  in  all  but  a  few  counties. 

At  the  convening  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  January, 
1885,  Major  J.  A.  Pickler  (afterward  member  of  Congress), 
without  solicitation  early  in  the  session  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  granting  Full  Suffrage  to  women,  as  under  the  organic 
act  the  legislative  body  had  the  power  to  describe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  franchise.  The  bill  passed  the  House,  February 
II,  by  29  ayes,  19  noes.  Soon  afterward  it  passed  the  Council 
by  14  ayes,  10  noes,  and  its  friends  counted  the  victory  won. 
But  Gov.  Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  a])i)ointed  by  President  Arthur  and 
only  a  few  months  in  the  Territory,  failed  to  recognize  the  grand 
opportunity  to  enfranchise  50,000  American  citizens  by  one 
stroke  of  his  pen  and  vetoed  the  bill.  Not  only  did  it  express 
the  sentiment  of  the  representatives  elected  by  the  voters,  but 
it  had  been  generally  discussed  by  the  press  of  the  Territory, 
and  all  the  newspapers  hut  one  were  outspoken  for  it.  An  effort 
was  made  to  carry  it  over  the  Governor's  veto,  but  it  failed. 

In  1887  a  law  was  passed  enlarging  the  School  Suff  rage  pos- 
sessed by  women  and  giving  them  the  right  to  vote  at  all  school 
elections  and  for  all  school  officers,  and  also  making  them  eligible 
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to  any  elective  school  office.  At  this  time,  under  the  Hhcr-il  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Land  Laws,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  land  in  the  Territory  was  held  by  women. 

In  this  same  Legislature  of  1887  another  effort  was  made  to 
pass  an  Equal  Suffrage  Bill,  and  a  committee  from  the  iranduse 
department  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  con- 
sisting of  Mesdames  Helen  M.  Barker,  S.  V.  Wilson  and  Alice 
M.  A.  Pickler,  appeared  before  the  committee  and  presented 
hundreds  of  petitions  from  the  men  and  women  of  the  Territory. 
The  committees  of  both  Houses  reported  favorably,  but  the  bill 
failed  by  I J  votes  in  the  House  and  6  in  tlie  Council. 

It  was  mainly  through  women's  instrumentality  that  a  local 
option  bill  was  carried  through  this  legislature,  and  largely 
through  their  exertions  that  it  was  adopted  by  sixty-five  out  of 
the  eighty-seven  organized  counties  at  the  next  general  election. 

In  October,  1885,  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
held  a  national  convention  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  people  from  Dakota,  who  were  greatly 
interested.  The  next  month  the  first  suffrage  club  was  formed, 
in  Webster.  Several  local  societies  were  afterwards  started  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  but  for  five  years  no  attempt 
was  made  at  bringing  these  together  in  a  convention.* 

The  long  contention  as  to  whether  the  Territory  should  come 
into  the  Union  as  one  State  or  two  was  not  decided  imtil  1S89, 
when  Congress  admitted  two  States.  Thenceforth  there  were 
two  distinct  movements  for  woman  suffrage,  one  in  North  and 
one  in  South  Dakota. 

NORTH  DAKOTA.! 

On  July  4,  1889,  a  convention  met  at  Bismarck  to  prepare  a 
constitution  for  the  admission  of  North  Dakota  as  a  State.  As 

*At  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  in  1885  the  displajrs  of  Kansas.  Ddcottt  and  N«tirilfci 
taught  the  world  the  artistic  valtie  cif  grains  and  grassei  for  decoration,  but  it 
exenipIiFer!  n'.n^t  strikingly  in  the  Dakritn's  \\'nmaii's  I">epartment,  arranged  by  Mr<. 
J.  M.  Melton  of  I'argo.  Among  the  industrial  exhibits  was  a  carriage  robe  seat  from  a 
leadinir  farrier  to  represent  the  drilled  work  of  women  in  his  employ.  There  were  also 
bird  fans.  ,1  ctirtnin  of  duck  skins  and  cases  of  taxidermy,  a!!  prepnrcl  and  c-ired  by 
women,  and  a  case  of  work  from  women  employed  in  the  printing  o&cc  of  the  Fargo 
Argus.  Four  iboussnd  bouquets  of  grasses  were  distributed  cm  Dakota  Day  and  carried 
away  as  curious  and  beautiful  memorials.   AO  were  made  hy  womoi  tn  the  Territory. 

t  The  History  is  indebted  for  thi^  part  of  the  chapter  to  Dr.  Janette  Hill  Knox,  of 
Wabpeton,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
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similar  conventions  were  to  he  lielfl  in  several  other  Territories. 
Henry  B.  Blackwell,  editor  of  the  ll  'opnan's  Journal,  came  from 
Boston  in  the  interest  of  woman  suffrage.  His  object  was  to 
have  it  embodied  in  the  constitution  if  possible,  but  failing  in 
this  he  ehdeavored  to  have  the  matter  left  as  it  had  been  under 
the  Territorial  government,  viz. :  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 
To  this  end,  H.  F.  Miller  introduced  the  following  clause : 

The  Lccfislattire  shall  \yc  empowered  to  make  further  extensions 
of  sufTratre  hereafter  at  its  discretion  to  all  citizens  of  mature  age 
and  sound  mind,  not  convicted  of  crime,  without  rcL^ard  to  sex,  but 
it  shall  not  restrict  sutTrage  without  a  vote  of  the  people. 

Toward  the  adoption  of  this  all  efforts  were  directed.  Two 
public  meetings  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  and  on  July 
8  the  Constitutional  Convention  itself  invited  him  to  speak  to 
its  members. 

After  remaining  in  Bismarck  two  weeks  he  went  to  Helena 
to  attend  the  Montana  convention,  hut  before  leaving  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  promise  of  30  votes  out  of  the  38  neces- 
sary for  the  adoption  of  the  clause.  During  his  absence  Dr.  Cora 
Smith  (Eaton),  secretary  of  the  Grand  Forks  Suffrage  Club, 
was  called  to  Bismarck  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  secretary  of 
the  Territory,  L.  B.  Richardson,  placed  at  her  service  a  room  on 
the  same  floor  as  Convention  Hall,  and  to  this  the  friends  of 
woman  suffrage  brought  members  who  had  not  yet  declared 
themselves  in  favor.  Some  ladies  were  always  there  to  receive 
them  and  present  the  arguments  in  the  case,  among  these  Mrs. 
Mary  Wilson,  Mrs.  George  Watson,  Dr.  Kate  Perkins  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  of  Bismarck.  Everything  was  managed  with  scrupu- 
lous formality  and  courtesy. 

Mr.  Miller's  proposition  was  championed  by  R.  M.  Pollock 

and  Jud^c  Jolin  E.  Garland  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  after 

a  second  reading  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  J^lective 

Franchise,  but  on  July  25  it  reported  the  substitute  of  S.  H. 

Moer,  confining  the  suffrage  to  males.   A  minority  report  was 

offered,  directing  the  Legislature  at  its  first  session  to  submit  an 

amendment  to  the  voters  to  enfranchise  women.  After  a  heated 

discussion  the  minority  report  was  defeated,  and  the  constitution 

provided  as  follows : 

Vol.  IV  WoM.  Suf.— 35 
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No  law  extending  or  restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  shall  be  en- 
forced until  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  State  voting 
at  a  general  election. 

By  requiring  not  merely  a  majonty  of  those  voting  on  the 
question  but  of  the  largest  number  voting  ^t  the  election,  no 
amendment  for  any  purpose  ever  has  been  calried. 

On  the  question  of  School  Suffrage  women  received  greater 
consideration,  the  constitution  provi(Hng  that  all  women  properly 
qualified  should  vote  for  all  school  officers,  including  State  Super- 
intendent, also  upon  any  question  pertaining  solely  to  school  mat- 
ters, and  should  be  eligible  to  any  school  office. 

Organization:  The  suffragists  were  widely  scattered  over 
this  immense  Territory  and  there  had  been  little  opportunity  for 
organized  work.  In  the  spring  of  1888  a  call  had  been  issued  in 
Grand  Forks,  signcil  by  seventy-five  representative  men  and 
women,  for  a  meeting  to  form  an  association,  and  on  April  12 
this  was  held  in  the  court-house,  which  was  crowded  to  the  doors. 
The  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  was  strongly  advocated 
by  Judge  J.  M.  Cochrane,  Prof.  H.  B.  Wentworth,  Mrs.  Sara  £. 
B.  Smith,  Mrs.  Sue  R.  Caswell  and  others;  and  encouraging  let- 
ters were  read  from  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  Lttcy 
Stone  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  of  the  American  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion. A  public  meeting  on  July  2^  at  the  same  place  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mrs.  Ella  M.  S.  Marble  of  Minnesota.  On  September 
9  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  of  New  York  gave  a  strong  lecture. 

Other  local  clubs  were  formed  during  the  following  years,  and 
the  first  State  convention  was  held  in  Grand  Forks,  Nov. 
14,  15,  1895.  It  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Cora  Smith  Eaton, 
president  of  the  local  society.  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns  of  Kansas, 
a  nati(_)nal  organizer  who  had  just  made  a  successful  lecturing 
tour  of  the  State,  was  elected  chainnan  and  Mrs.  Edwinna  Stnr- 
man  was  made  secretary.  Cordial  letters  of  greeting  were  read 
from  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  president  of  the  National  Suff^rage 
Association,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  national 
organization  committee,  U.  S.  Senator  Henry  C.  Hansbrough.* 

*  U.  S.  Senator  W.  N.  Roach  also  wrote  and  voted  in  favor  of  WOOUD  mSngt, 
Martin  N.  Johnson,  M-  C,  was  a  strong  advocate. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Preston,  president  of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and 

others.    In  Miss  Anthony's  letter  was  outlined  the  plan  of  work 

that  she  never  failed  to  recommend  to  State  organizations,  which 
5aid  in  part : 

First,  your  local  clubs  should  cover  the  respective  townships,  and 
the  officers  should  not  only  hold  meetings  of  their  own  to  discuss 
questions  i)ertaining  to  their  work,  but  should  have  tlie  ukmi.  when 
they  s^^o  into  their  frnvft  fficrlini^s  for  any  and  every  purpose  pertain- 
ing to  local  atlairs — especially  into  tiie  meetings  which  nominate 
delegates  to  county  conventions — pledged  to  present  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  By  this  means  you  will 
secure  the  discussion  of  the  question  by  the  men  who  compose  the 
ditferent  political  parties  in  each  township — an  educational  work 
that  can  not  be  done  tliroui^h  any  distinctively  woman  suffrage  meet- 
ing, because  so  few  of  the  rank  and  file  of  voters  ever  attend  these. 

Then,  when  the  time  conies  for  the  county  convention  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  State  nominating  convention,  let  every  town  meet- 
ing see  to  it  that  they  are  instructed  to  vote  for  a  resolutioii  favoring 
the  submission  and  indorsement  of  a  proposition  to  strike  the  word 
""male"  from  your  constitution.  If  the  State  conventions  of  the 
several  parties  are  to  put  indorsement  planks  in  their  platforms,  the 
demn'if!  for  these  must  come  from  the  townships  composing  the 
counties  sending  delegates  thereto.  Women  going  before  a  com- 
mittee and  asking  a  resolution  indorsing  equal  sulYrage,  are  sure  to 
be  met  with  the  statement  tiiat  they  have  heard  nothing  of  any  sulIl 
demand  among  their  constituents.  This  has  been  the  response  on 
the  many  different  occasions  when  this  request  has  been  made  of 
State  conventbns.  From  this  repeated  and  sad  experien^  we  have 
learned  that  we  must  begin  li'ith  the  constituents  in  each  township 
and  have  the  demand  start  there. 

Dr.  Eaton  was  elected  president  of  the  association. 

The  second  convention  took  j)lace  at  I'arg(j,  Xov.  30,  1897. 
An  extra  meeting  was  held  this  year  at  the  Devil's  Lake 
Oiaiitauqua  Assembly  on  Woman's  Day,  with  Mrs.  Julia  B. 
Nelson,  president  of  the  Minnesota,  and  Mrs.  Ella  Knowles 
Haskell,  of  the  Montana  W.  S.  A.,  among  the  speakers.  Dr. 
Eaton  having  removed  from  the  State,  Miss  Mary  Allen  Whedon 
was  made  president. 

The  third  convention  met  in  Larimore,  Sept.  27,  28,  1898, 
with  delegates  from  eleven  counties.  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  was 
present  and  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  meetings. 
These  were  held  in  the  M.  E.  Church  with  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  C  Coopen  Mrs,  Ftora  Blackman 
Kaylor  was  chosen  president 
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The  fourth  convention  was  held  in  Hillsboro.  Sept.  26.  27. 
1899.  at  which  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fcsm  lulen  of  Massachnsetts  gave 
valuable  assistance.  A  pac^c  i^)  be  devoted  to  sulfrage  matter 
was  secured  in  the  White  Ribbon  Bulletin,  a  paper  published 
monthly  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  annual  meeting*  of  1900  convened  in  Lakota,  September 
25,  26,  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Whii- 
ford,  making  the  address  of  welcome.   A  Matron's  Silver 
Oratorical  Contest  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Cora 
Ross  Clark.* 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  the  Legislature  of  1893 
a  bill  was  introduced  granting  women  taxpayers  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. This  was  voted  down  by  the  House:  18  ayes;  22  noes. 
A  motion  was  offered  that  all  woman  suffrage  bills  hereafter 
presented  at  this  session  should  be  rejected,  but  it  was  tabled. 

A  hill  to  submit  to  the  voters  an  amendment  C(inf erring-  Full 
Sutii-.i,i:e  oTi  women  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  constitution 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  J.  W.  Stevens  and  passed  by  16 
ayes,  15  noes.  It  was  called  up  in  the  House  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session.  Miss  Elizabeth  Preston  was  invited  to  address  that 
body,  and  the  Senate  took  a  recess  and  came  in.  The  bill  received 
33  ayes,  a  constitutional  majority,  and  was  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  llitjn  took  a  recess,  and  during  this  brief  time 
the  enemies  of  the  measure  secured  enough  votes  to  recall  it  from 
the  Senate.  This  body  by  vote  refused  to  send  it  back,  thus  en- 
dorsing it  a  second  time.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  George  H. 
Walsh,  refused  to  sign  it.  Then  began  a  long  fight  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  A  motion  was  made  by  Judson  La  Moure 
instructing  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  sign  no  more  House 

r 

•  ofTicers  elected:  Honorary  presidents.  Dr.  Con  Smith  Eaton  and  Miss  Mary  Allefi 
Wliedon;  pre»ident,  Mrs.  Flora  Blackman  Naylor;  vice-president,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Roberts;  cor- 
responding secretary.  Dr.  Jancite  Hill  Knox;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Paulson 
Haagcsison;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Antw  C«mody;  auditors.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Addie  I*. 
Carr;  member  national  executive  committee.  Mrs.  Lois  L.  Muir;  organizer  «nd  lectttrcr, 
Mrs.  Mary  £.  Slater;  press  superintendent,  Mrs.  Flora  P.  Gates. 

In  addition  to  tbcse,  the  following  have  served  as  State  officers:  Viee-prcridenta» 

Mesdamcs  Mary  Florence  Dixon   iml  C   ?.   Rolicrts;   oorrcsjiotidint;  sfcrct:\r"e>. 

Mrs.  Sara  E.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  Delia  Lee  Uyde;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  de  Len- 
drccie;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Kath^ine  V.  Kint;  auditors.  Dr.  Hdena  G.  Wink  and  Mesdamcs 
M.  B.  Goodrich,  L.  C.  McKinney  and  L.  C.  Campbell. 

Among  other  efficient  worker"!  mav  be  mentioned  Gov.  Eli  Shortridjfe.  Cikv.  Roger  .Mien. 
Dr.  M.  v.  B.  Knox,  Miss  Bena  Halcrow,  and  Mesdames  Ida  S.  Clark,  Mazie  Stevens, 
Ndlie  Mott,  Frftaoes  M.  Disoii,  R.  C  Coofcr  and  &  M.  WoodbuU. 
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bills  until  the  Speaker  signed  the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  This 
armed  neutrality  lasted  until  lo  o'clock  that  night  when  some 
of  the  senators,  who  had  important  measures  yet  to  pass,  w  eak 
encd  and  voted  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  House.  When  it 
reached  tliere  a  motion  prevailed  to  expunge  all  the  records 
relating  to  it. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1895  a  bill  for  a  suffrage  amendm^t 
was  introduced  in  the  House  by  A.  W.  Edwards,  editor  of  the 
Fargo  Forum,  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  DeVoe  was  sent  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  to  assist  in  the  work  for  the  passage  of  this 

and  other  ])ills  of  interest  to  women.  The  courtesy  of  the  floor 
was  extended  to  her  in  the  House  an(i  she  was  invited  to  address 
the  members,  the  Senate  again  taking  a  recess  and  coming  in  to 
listen.  Col.  W.  C.  Plunmier  spoke  against  the  bill,  which  re- 
ceived 28  ayes  but  not  a  constitutional  majority.  No  suffrage 
bill  has  been  introduced  since.* 

Dower  and  curtesy  have  be€n  abolished.  If  either  husband 
or  wife  die  without  a  will,  leavino^  only  one  child  ur  the  lawful 
issue  of  one  child,  the  survivor  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate.  If  there  is  more  tlian  one  child  living,  or 
one  child  and  the  lawful  issue  of  one  or  more  children,  the  widow 
or  widower  receives  one-third  of  the  estate.  If  there  is  no  issue 
living,  he  or  she  receives  one-half  of  the  estate;  and  if  there  is 
neither  father,  mother,  brother  nor  sister,  the  whole  of  it.  The 
survivor  may  relaiu  a  homestead  to  the  value  of  $5,000.  which  - 
on  his  or  her  death  the  minor  children  are  entitled  to  occupy. 

A  married  woman  may  contract,  sue  and  he  stied  and  proceed 
in  all  actions  as  if  unmarried.  She  may  dispose  of  all  her  sepa- 
rate property  by  deed  or  will,  without  the  consent  of  her  husband. 
He  can  not  do  this. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  persons,  estates  and 
earnings  of  the  minor  children.  If  he  abandon  them  the  mother 
is  entitled  thereto.  At  his  death  she  is  the  guardian,  if  suitable. 
Should  she  marry  again  she  loses  the  guardianship  but,  by  agree- 
ment, the  court  may  re-appoint  her. 

•  In  the  Lcfriilattire  of  1901  •  W1I  w«»  introduced  in  the  Hotisc  hy  H.  E.  Livayea  ol 

Grand  Fr-ks  r.nintv,  t-i  1  Ire  nwny  Schnnl  Suffrage  from  wnmcn  Tlir  bill  wa^  uncon^ti"!- 
tional  and  was  never  reported  from  the  committee,  but  its  introduction  stirred  up  mdig- 
nant  protests  from  all  parts  of  tiie  State. 
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If  the  husband  is  not  able  to  support  the  family  the  wife  must 
maintain  him  and  the  children  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and  her 
separate  estate  may  be  held  liable.  If  he  wilfully  neglect  to 
provide  for  them  his  separate  property  shall  l)e  held  liable,  and 
he  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  sixty  days 
nor  more  than  six  months. 

'In  case  either  husband  or  wife  abandons  the  family  and  leaves 
the  State  for  a  year  or  more,  or  is  sent  to  prison  for  a  year  or 
more,  the  court  may  authorize  the  one  remaining  to  sell  or  en- 
cumber the  property  of  the  other  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
family  or  the  debts  which  were  left  unpaid  after  due  notice  has 
been  given  to  the  absent  one. 

The  causes  tor  divorce  do  not  differ  from  those  in  a  number 
of  other  States,  but  by  requiring  a  residence  of  only  six  months 
a  great  inducement  is  offered  to  persons  from  outside  to  come 
here  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  a  divorce. 

The  ''age  of  protection"  for  |:irls  was  raised  from  lo  to  14 
3rears  in  1887.  The  women  attempted  in  1895  to  have  it  raised 
to  18  but  succeeded  only  in  getting  t6  years.  The  reduction 
of  the  penalty,  however,  made  tlii-  n  small  avail.  For  the  tir-t 
degree  it  is  imprisonment  in  tlie  penitentiary  not  less  than  ten 
years;  second  degree,  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not 
less  than  five  years.  **But  no  conviction  can  be  had  in  case  the 
female  is  over  the  age  of  10  years  and  the  man  under  the  a^e  of 
20  years,  and  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  the 
female  was  sufficiently  matured  and  informed  to  imderstand  ihe 
nature  of  the  act  and  consent  thereto." 

Suffr.\ge:  The  Territorial  Legislature  of  1879  gave  women 
a  vote  on  questions  pertaining  to  the  schools,  which  were  then 
decided  at  school  meetings.  This  was  partially  repealed  by  a  law 
of  1883  which  required  regular  polls  and  a  private  ballot,  but 
this  Act  did  not  include  fifteen  counties  which  had  school  dis- 
tricts fully  established,  and  women  still  continued  to  vote  at  these 
district  school  meetings.  In  1887  a  law  Avas  enacted  inisr  all 
women  the  right  to  vote  at  all  school  elections  ior  all  oliiccrs, 
and  making  them  eligible  for  all  school  offices.  By  the  State 
constitution  adopted  in  1889  all  women  properly  qualified  may 
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vote  for  all  public  school  officers,  including"  State  Superimeiid- 
ent,  and  on  all  (juestions  pertainine^  solely  to  school  matters. 

At  the  special  school  election  held  in  Grand  Forks,  Aug.  4, 
1890,  Mrs.  Sara  E.  B.  Smith  and  Dr.  Cora  Smith  (Eaton) 
voted.  Objections  were  raised,  but  with  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tution back  of  them  they  carried  the  day.  On  September  5,  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Grand  Forks  W.  S.  A.,  Attorney- 
General  J.  M.  Cochrane  gave  a  written  opinion  that  the  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  rclatino  to  woman  suffrage  was  not  self- 
executing,  and  that  until  supplementary  legislation  was  enacted 
providing  the  requisite  machinery  for  recording  school  ballots 
cast  by  women,  they  could  not  vote.  As  the  authorities  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  refused  to  provide  separate  boxes,  the  Legislature 
of  1893  passed  an  act  requiring  them. 

Office  Holding:  Women  are  eligible  for  all  school  ofHces, 
but  for  no  other  elective  office. 

In  1892  Mrs.  T.aura  J.  Eiscnhuth  was  elected  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  1894 
she  was  again  nominated  but  was  defeated  by  Miss  Emma  Bates 
on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Eleven  women  are  now  serving  as  county  superintendents, 
and  many  on  local  school  boards.  They  do  not  sit  on  any  State 
boards.  All  of  the  directors  of  the  Woman's  Reformatory,  under 
control  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  are  women. 

In  the  Legislature  they  serve  as  librarians,  journal,  enrolling 
and  engrossing  clerks  and  stenographers.  They  act  also  as  dep- 
uties in  State,  county  and  city  offices.  By  special  statute  of  1895 
they  may  be  notaries  public. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women. 

KDUC.\Tio>r :  All  of  the  educational  institutions  are  o])en  to 
both  sexes  alike  and  women  are  on  the  faculties.  Dr.  Janette 
Hill  Knox  was  vice-president  of  Red  River  Valley  University 
(Meth.  Epis.)  for  five  years. 

There  are  in  the  public  schools  1,115  ^uid  2,522  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $39.92;  of 
the  women,  $35.57. 
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The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  the  first  and 
still  continues  to  be  the  largest  of  the  organizations.  It  works 
for  the  franchise  throu^^h  j)iil)lic  lectures,  petitions,  legislativ^e 
bills  and  various  educational  measures.  The  Woman's  Relief 
Corps  and  a  large  number  of  church,  lodge  and  literary  societies 
enlist  women's  activities  in  a  marked  degree.  They  sit  on  the 
official  boards  of  many  churches  and  some  of  these  are  composed 
entirely  of  women. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.* 

In  June,  1883,  a  convention  was  held  at  Huron  to  discuss  the 
question  of  dividing  the  Territory  and  forming  two  States,  and  a 

convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Sioux  Falls,  Septemlicr  4,  and 
prepare  a  constitution  for  those  in  the  southern  portion.  Tiie 
suffrage  leaders  in  the  East  were  anxious  that  this  should  include 
the  franchise  for  women.  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  of  New 
York,  vice-president-at-large  of  the  National  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, lectured  at  various  points  in  the  Territory  during  the  sum- 
mer to  awaken  public  sentiment  on  this  question.  On  September 
6  a  petition  signed  by  1,000  Dakota  men  and  women,  praying 
that  the  w'ord  "male"  should  not  be  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tion, was  presented  to  the  con\  enlion.  accomi)anied  l)y  personal 
api>eals.  There  was  some  disposition  tc^  grant  this  request  but 
the  opponents  prevailed  and  only  the  school  ballot  was  given  to 
women,  which  they  already  possessed  ^y  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  1^79-    However,  this  constitution  never  was  acted  upon. 

The  desire  for  division  and  Statehood  became  very  urgent 
throughout  the  great  Territorx  md  this,  with  the  growing  sen- 
timent in  Congress  ni  favor  of  ilie  same,  induced  the  Legislature 
of  1885  to  provide  for  a  convention  at  Sioux  Falls,  composed 
of  members  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  Territory,  to  form  a 
constitution  for  the  proposed  new  State  of  South  Dakota  and  sub- 
mit the  same  to  the  electors  for  adoption,  which  was  done  in 
November,  1885.  Many  of  the  women  had  become  landholders 
and  were  interested  in  the  locatiriu  of  schoolhouses,  county  seats. 
State  capital  and  matters  of  taxation.  As  their  ohly  organization 
was  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  a  committee 

•  The  nistory  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Alice  M.  A,  PIcWcr  of  Faulkton.  president  of  the 
State  WooMii  Suffrage  Association,  for  the  material  contained  in  thia  part  of  tbe  chapter. 
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was  appointed  from  that  body,  consistini^  of  Alice  M.  A.  Pickler, 
Superintendent  of  tlie  Franchise  Department,  Helen  M.  I'.arker 
and  JuHa  Welch,  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Suffrage 
and  ask  that  the  word  ^'male"  be  left  out  of  the  qualifications  of 
electors.  They  were  helped  by  letters  to  members  of  the  con- 
vention from  Lucy  Stone,  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, Lillie  Devereux  I'lake  and  others  of  national  re])Utation. 

Seven  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  committee  were  willinj[^ 
to  grant  this  re(inest  but  there  was  so  much  opposition. from  the 
convention,  lest  the  chances  for  Statehood  might  be  imperiled, 
that  they  compelled  a  compromise  and  it  was  directed  that  the 
first  X^slature  should  sulnnit  the  question  to  the  voters.  They 
did  incorporate  a  clause,  however,  that  women  properly  quali- 
fied should  be  eligible  to  any  school  office  and  should  vote  at  any 
election  held  solely  for  school  purposes.  This  applied  merely  to 
sch(^()l  tru>tces,  as  State  and  county  superintendents  are  elected 
at  general  and  not  special  elections. 

The  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  voters  in  i885»  with  a  pro- 
vision that  "the  Legislature  should  at  its  hrst  session  after  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  submit  to  a  vote  of  the 
electors  at  the  next  general  election,  the  question  whether  the 
word  *male'  should  he  stricken  from  the  article  of  tiic  constitu- 
tion relating  to  elections  and  the  right  of  suffrage." 

Congress  at  tliat  time  refused  to  divide  the  Territory  and  thus 
the  question  remained  in  abeyance  awaiting  Statehood. 

In  1889,  an  enabling  act  having  been  passed  by  Congress, 
delegates  were  elected  from  the  different  counties  to  meet  in  con- 
vention at  Sioux  Falls  to  prepare  for  the  entrance  of  South  Da- 
kota into  Statehood.  This  convention  reaffirmed  the  constitution 
adopted  in  1885,  and  again  submitted  it  to  the  voters  who  acrain 
passed  upon  it  favorably,  and  the  Territory  became  a  Slate, 
Nov.  2,  1889. 

The  first  Legislature  met  at  once  in  Pierre,  and  although  they 
were  required  by  the  constitution  to  submit  an  amendment  for 
woman  suffrage  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  this  should  be 

done.  It  stood  in  the  Senate  40  yeas,  one  nay;  absent  or  not 
voting,  4;  in  the  House  84  yeas.  9  nays;  21  absent. 

On  Nov.  II,  1889,  Miss  Anthony,  in  response  to  urgent  re- 
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quests  from  the  State,  made  a  lecture  tour  of  twelve  cities  and 
towns  and  addressed  the  Farmers*  Alliance  at  their  convention 
in  Aberdeen,  when  they  officially  indorsed  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment On  her  return  home  she  sent  50,000  copies  of  Senator 
T.  W.  Pahner's  great  woman  suffrage  speech  to  individual  voters 
in  Dakota  under  his  frank. 

A  State  Suffrage  Association  had  been  formed  with  S.  A. 
Ramsey,  president.  Alonzo  Wanlall,  vice-president,  the  Rev.  M. 
Barker,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Barker^  treasurer  and  State 
organizer ;  but  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  found  the  women 
with  no  funds  and  very  little  local  organization.  Mr.  Wardall, 
who  was  also  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  went  to  Wash- 
ington and,  with  Representative  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Pickler,  pre- 
sented a  strong  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  national  suffrage 
convention  in  February,  1890.  It  was  heartily  responded  to  and 
a  South  Dakota  campaign  committee  was  formed  with  Miss 
Anthony  chairman.  The  officers  and  friends  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  raise  a  fund  and  eventually  $!;*500  were  secured.  Of 
this  amount  California  sent  $1,000;  Senator  Stanford  personally 
gave  $300;  Rachel  Foster  Avery  of  Philadelphia,  the  same 
amount:  Mrs.  Clara  L.  McAdow  of  Montana.  $250;  a  number 
gave  $100,  among  them  U.  S.  Senator  R.  F.  Pettigrew  of  South 
Dakota,  and  different  States  sent  various  sums.* 

The  first  of  May  Miss  Anthony  returned  to  South  Dakota 
and  estabhshed  campaign  headquarters  in  Huron.  A  mass  con- 
vention of  men  and  women  was  held  and  an  active  State  organ- 
ization formed  with  Mrs.  Philena  Everett  Johnson,  president, 
Mr.  Wardall,  vice-president,  which  co-operated  with  the  national 
committee  and  inanqu rated  an  actix  c  campaign.  The  new  State 
had  adopted  as  its  motto,  "Under  God  the  People  Rule,"  and 
the  suffragists  wrote  upon  their  banners,  "Under  God  the  People 
Rule.  Women  Are  People,"  A  large  number  of  national 
speakers  came  in  the  summer.  Local  workers  would  organize 
suffrage  clubs  in  the  schoolhouses  and  these  efforts  would  cul- 
minate in  large  rallies  at  the  county  seats  where  some  noted 
speakers  would  make  addresses  and  perfect  the  organization. 

Those  from  the  outside  wlio  canvassed  the  State  were  Henry 

•  The  "^penkcT-'!  rni  <  I  a^out  $1,400  which  went  toward  pnyiii?  tluir  cxnr-'sc?.  CKer 
$1,000  were  secured  by  other  mean*.    Most  of  the  State  workcr$  donated  their  expenses. 
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B.  Biackwell,  editor  Woman's  Journal,  Boston,  the  Rev.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  national  lecturer,  Mary  Seymour  Howell  (N. 
Y.),  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  (Wis.),  Matilda  Hindman 
(Penn  ).  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  (Wash.),  Laura  M.  Johns 

(Kan.),  Clara  Bewick  Colby  (Xcl).).  the  Rev.  Helen  G.  Put- 
nam (  N.  D.).  Julia  R.  Xelson  ( ^fiiin. )  Mi.^s  Anthony  was  al- 
ways and  everywhere  the  moving  spirit  and  contributed  her  serv- 
ices the  entire  six  months  without  pay.  When  $300  were  lacking 
to  settle  the  final  expenses  she  paid  them  out  of  her  own  pocket. 
Mr.  Blackwell  also  donated  his  services.  Most  effective  State 
work  was  done  by  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  De  Voe,  and  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  \'oe  was  a  haven  of  rest  for  the  toilers  dui mg- 
the  canijiai^n.  Amon^  the  oilier  valuable  State  workers  were 
Dr.  Nettie  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  TTeleii  M.  Barker,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
M.  Wardall,  superintendent  of  press.  A  large  number  of  minis- 
ters indorsed  the  amendment.  Two  grand  rallies  of  all  the 
speakers  were  held,  one  in  Mitchell,  August  26,  27,  during  which 
time  Miss  Anthony,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Miss  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Pick- 
ler  addressed  the  Republican  State  Convention ;  the  other  during 
the  State  Fair  in  September.  Tlie  17th  was  Woman's  Day" 
and  the  Fair  •Association  invited  the  ladies  to  speak.  !Miss  An- 
tliony,  Miss  Shaw  and  Mrs.  De  Voe  complied.  The  summing 
up  of  the  superintendent  of  press  was  as  follows :  Total  number 
of  addresses  by  national  speakers,  789 ;  State  speakers,  707 ;  under 
the  auspices  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  104;  total,  1,600;  local  clubs  Of 
women  organized,  400 ;  literature  sent  to  every  voter. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  into  words  tlie  hardships  of  this 
campais^  of  1890  in  a  new  State  through  the  hottest  and  tlryest 
summer  on  record.  Frequently  the  speakers  had  to  drive  twenty 
miles  between  the  afternoon  and  eveninGr  meetings  and  the  audi- 
ences would  come  thirty  miles.  All  of  the  political  State  conven- 
tions declined  to  indorse  the  amendment.  The  Republicans  re- 
fused seats  to  the  ladies  on  the  floor  of  their  convention  although 
Indians  in  blankcU  were  wekonie'l.  The  Democrats  invited 
the  ladies  to  seats  where  they  listened  to  a  speccli  asfainst  woman 
suffrage  by  E.  W.  Miller,  land  receiver  of  the  Huron  district, 
too  indecent  to  print,  which  was  received  with  cheers  and  ap- 
plause by  the  convention.   The  minority  committee  report  ask- 
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ing  for  an  indorsement,  presented  by  Judge  Bangs  of  Rapid  City, 
was  overwhelmingly  voted  down.  A  big  delegation  of  Russians 
came  to  this  convention  wearing  huge  yellow  badges  lettered. 
Against  Woman  Suffrage  and  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

The  greatest  disappoininieut  of  the  campaign  was  the  forming- 
of  an  Independent  party  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  The  Alliance  at  its  convention  the  previous 
year,  478  delegates  present,  at  the  close  of  Miss  Anthony's  ad- 
dress, had  declared  that  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  carry 
th&  suffrage  amendment,  and  it  was  principally  on  account  of 
their  assurances  of  support  and  on  the  invitation  of  their  leaders, 
tliat  she  u!i(lertook  the  work  in  South  Dakota.  The  Knig^hts  of 
Labor  at  tlieir  convention  in  January  of  tlie  present  year  had 
adopted  a  resolution  which  said:  "We  will  support  with  all 
our  strength  the  amendment  to  be  voted  on  at  the  next  general 
election  giving  women  the  ballot  ....  believing  this  to 
be  the  first  step  toward  securing  those  reforms  for  which  all 
true  Knights  of  Labor  are  striving." 

But  the  following  June  these  two  organizations  formed  a  new 
party  and  absolutely  refused  to  put  a  woman  suffrage  plank  in 
their  platform,  although  Miss  Anthony  addressed  •their  conven- 
tion and  implored  them  to  keep  their  promise,  assuring  them  that 
their  failure  to  support  the  amendment  would  be  its  death  blow. 
The  previous  summer  H.  L.  Loucks,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Al- 
liance, had  made  a  special  journey  to  the  State  suffrage  conven- 
tion at  Minneapolis  to  invite  her  to  come  to  South  Dakota  to 
conduct  this  canvass.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Governor  on  this 
new  party  ticket  and  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  did  not  mention 
the  pending  amendment.  Before  adjourning  the  convention 
adopted  a  long  resolution  containing  seven  or  eight  declarations^ 
among  them  one  that  "no  citizen  should  be  disfranchised  on  ac- 
count of  sex,"  but  so  far  as  any  party  advocacy  was  concerned 
the  f|uestion  was  a  dead  issue. 

A  bitter  contest  was  being  made  between  Huron  and  Pierre  for 
the  location  of  the  State  capital,  and  the  woman  suffrage  amend- 
ment was  freely  used  as  an  article  of  barter.  There  were  30.000 
Russians,  Poles,  Scandinavians  and  other  forcicrners  in  the  State, 
most  of  whom  opposed  woman  suffrage.   The  liquor  dealers  and 
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gamblers  worked  vigorously  against  it,  and  they  were  reinforced 
by  the  women  "remonstrants"  of  Massachusetts,  who  sent  their 
literature  into  every  corner  of  the  State. 

At  the  election,  Nov.  4.  1890,  the  amendment  received  22,072 
ayes,  45.862  noes,  majority  opposed  23,790.  The  Republicans 
carried  the  State  by  16,000  majority. 

At  this  same  election  an  amendment  was  submitted  as  to 
whether  male  Indians  should  be  enfranchised.  It  received  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  45  per  cent. ;  that  for  woman  suffrage  received 
55  per  cent.  Of  the  two  classes  of  voters  it  seemed  the  men 
jjreferred  the  Indians.  It  was  claimed  by  many,  however,  that 
tlicy  did  not  understand  the  wording  of  the  Indian  amendment 
and  thought  they  were  voting  against  it.* 

As  the  School  Suffrage  possessed  by  women  ai^lied  only  to 
trustees  and  did  not  include  the  important  offices  of  State  and 
county  superintendents,  and  as  it  was  held  that  the  franchise  for 
this  purpose  could  be  secured  only  by  a  'constitutional  amend- 
ment, it  was  (keided  to  ask  for  this.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Simmons  and  Mrs.  Emma  .\.  Cranmer,  officers 
of  the  State  Association,  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  secured  from 
the  Legislature  of  1893.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no  objection  to 
women's  voting  for  school  trustees  it  was  not  supposed  that 
there  would  be  any  to  extending  the  privil^e  for  the  other  school 
officers.  It  was  submitted  at  the  regular  election  in  November, 
1894,  and  defeated  by  17,010  ayes,  22,682  noes,  an  opposing 
majority  of  5.672. 

In  1897  tiie  above  ladies  made  one  more  eEort  and  secured 
from  the  Legislature  the  submission  again  of  an  amendment 
conferring  the  Full  Suffrage  on  women.  The  camp^gn  was 
managed  almost  entirely  by  Mrs.  Simmons  and  Mrs.  Cranmer. 
The  National  Association  assisted  to  the  extent  of  sending  a  lec- 
turer. Miss  Laura  A.  Grc,^.^  ui  Ivansas.  who  remained  for  two 
months  preceding  the  election;  and  $100  worili  of  literature  also 
was  furnished  for  distnlnition.  The  Dakota  women  raised  about 
$1,500,  and  every  possible  influence  was  exerted  upon  the  voters. 
The  returns  of  the  election  in  November,  1898,  gave  for  the 
amendment  19,698;  against,  22,983 ;  adverse  majority,  3,285. 

*  A  graphic  accouttt  thb  eampaign,  with  ttuty  uieedotcs  and  persontti  roniniMCiieea, 
wOl  be  found  in  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sana  B.  Aatboay.  Ouip.  XXXVIII. ' 
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In  1890  the  amendment  had  received  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole 

vote  cast  upon  it;  in  1898  it  received  77  per  cent.  i  he  iit^iires 
show  unmistakably  that  the  falling  off  in  the  size  of  the  vote  was 
almost  wholly  among  the  opponents.* 

Organization  :  After  the  defeat  of  the  suffrage  amendment 
in  1890  a  more  thorough  State  organization  was  effected  and  a 
convention  has  been  held  every  year  since.  That  of  1891  met  in 
Huron  and  Mrs.  Irene  G.  Adams  was  elected  president.  Soon 
afterwards  she  compiled  a  leaflet  showing  the  unjust  laws  for 
women  which  disg^raccd  the  statute  books. 

In  1892  a  successful  annual  meeting  took  place  at  Hastings 
and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Groesbeck  was  made  president.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1893,  convention  was  held  in  Aberdeen  during  the  Grain 
Palace  Exposition.  The  State  president  and  the  president  elect, 
Mrs.  Emma  A.  Cranmer,  had  charge  of  the  program  for 
Woman's  Day,  and  Mrs.  Clara  Hoffman  (Mo.)  gave  addresses 
ill  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

In  1894  Mrs,  Anna  R.  Simmons  was  elected  president  and 
continued  in  oflice  for  six  years.  This  year  $100  was  sent  to  aid 
the  Kansas  campaign.  During  1894  and  '95  she  made  twenty 
public  addresses  and  held  ten  parlor  meetings.  At  the  conven- 
tion in  Pierre  in  September,  i^5>  she  was  able  to  report  fifty 
clubs  organized  with  700  members.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
chairman  of  the  national  organization  committee,  was  present 
at  this  convention. 

iVctive  work  was  continued  throughout  1896  and  1897,  when 
the  submission  of  a  suffrage  amendment  was  secured.  The  year 
of  1898  was  given  up  to  efforts  for  its  success.  Mrs.  C.  C.  King 
established  and  carried  on  almost  entirely  at  her  own  expense  the 
South  Dakota  Messenger,  a  campaign  paper  which  was  of  the 
greatest  service.  The  State  convention  met  in  Mitchell  Se])tem- 
her  28-30.  Aliss  Mlizaheth  Upham  Yates  fMe.)  came  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Association  and  gave  two  addresses  to 
large  audiences.  The  following  Octol^er  a  conference  of  Na- 
tional and  State  workers  was  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  the  former 
represented  by  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  the  Rev.  Henrietta  G.  Moore 

*  Petitions  have  been  presented  to  several  Legislatures  to  grant  Municipal  SufTragc  by 
statute  but  a  bill  for  this  purpose  has  been  brought  to  a  vote  only  once,  in  (89^.  wbcn 
it  wtt  pUBtd  by  tbc  Senate,  *7  «yet,  11  noct;  and  defeated  in  the  Houee  by  poly  coe  vote. 
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(O. )  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  national  organizers.  Several  pub- 
lic sessions  were  held. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1899  took  place  in  Madison,  September 
5,  6.  The  tenth  convention  met  in  Brookings,  Sept.  5,  1900. 
Mrs.  Simmons  having  removed  from  the  State,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  A. 
Fickler  was  elected  president.  Mrs.  Philena  Everett  Johnson 
was  made  vice-president.* 

Among  the  prominent  friends  of  woman  suffrage  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Hon.  Arthur  C.  Mellette,  first  State  Governor;  U. 
S.  Senators  Richard  F.  Pettigrew,  James  H.  Kyle  and  Robert  J. 
Gamble;  Lieutenant-Governor  D.  T.  Hindman;  members  of 
Congress  J.  A.  Pickler,  W.  B.  Lucas  and  £.  W.  Martin;  the 
Hons.  S.  A.  Ramsey  and  Coe  L  Crawford;  Attorney-General 
John  L.  Pyle,  Judge  D.  C.  Thomas,  General  W.  H.  Beadle, 
Professor  McClennen,  of  the  Madison  Normal  School,  and  min- 
isters of  many  churches.  The  Hon.  J.  H.  Patton  anU  the  Hon. 
W.  C.  Bowers  paid  the  expenses  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  sutt  rage  association  while  they  were  in  Pierre  during  the  win- 
ter of  1897  to  secure  the  submission  of  an  amendment  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  A.  J.  Edgerton,  was  a  pronounced 
advocate  of  woman  suffrage  and  appointed  a  woman  official  sten- 
ographer of  his  judicial  district,  the  best  salaried  office  within 
his  gift.  Associate  Justice  Seward  Smiili  appointed  a  woman 
clerk  of  the  Faulk  County  district  court. f  • 

X^ws:  Neither  dower  nor  curtesy  obtains,  li  either  hus- 
band or  wife  die  without  a  will,  leaving  only  one  child  or  the  law- 
ful issue  of  one»  the  survivor  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  sep- 
arate estate  of  the  other;  or  one-third  if  there  are  more  than  one 
child  or  the  issue  of  more  than  one.  If  there  are  no  children  nor 
the  issue  of  any.  the  survivor  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  estate 
and  the  other  half  .t^oes  to  the  kindred  of  the  deceased.  If  there 
are  none  the  survivor  takes  all.    A  homestead  of  160  acres,  or 

*  Others  who  have  served  in  official  position  arc  vice-president,  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Cranmcr; 
corresponding  aecretaries,  Mctdames  Kate  UHne  Folgrer,  F.  C.  Bidweil.  Hannah  \'.  Rest; 
treasurers.  Mrs.  F.lizahpth  M.  WnrrJaH.  Mrs.  Marion  L.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Williams; 
auditor,  Mrs.  John  Davis;  superintendents  of  literature,  Mrs.  Jane  Rookcr  Breeden,  Mrs. 
Delia  Robisiwm  King. 

t  The  list  of  nen  and  women  who  are  not  so  widely  known  but  who  hnvc  stood  faith. 

fully  for  woman  suffrage  would  be  a  lonp  one.  Among  them  are  S.  H.  Cranmrr.  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  C  E.  Hagar,  Mrs.  Alice  Godsage.  Mrs.  C.  £.  Thorpe,  Mrs.  Luella  A. 
Banscj,  Mn.  RiAj  Smartt  Ku»  Smart  and  Floy  Cochrane. 
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one-quarter  of  an  acre  in  town,  may  be  reserved  for  the  widow 
or  widower. 

Either  husband  or  wife  may  dispose  of  separate  property,  real 
or  personal,  by  deed  or  will,  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
Joint  real  estate,  including  the  homestead,  can  be  convejred  only 
by  signature  of  both,  but  the  husband  may  dispose  of  joint  per- 
sonal property  without  the  consent  of  the  wife. 

In  order  to  control  her  separate  property  the  wife  muai  keep 
it  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  register. 

On  the  death  of  an  unmarried  child  the  father  inherits  all  of 
its  property.  If  he  is  dead  and  there  are  no  other  children,  the 
mother  inherits  it.  If  there  are  brothers  and  sisters  she  inherits 
a  child's  share. 

A  married  woman  can  not  act  as  administrator.  Of  several 
persons  claiming  and  equally  entitled  to  act  as  executors,  males 

must  be  preferred  to  females. 

A  married  woman  can  control  her  earnings  outside  the  home 
only  when  living  separate  from  her  husband. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  and  has  custody  of  the  I)er- 
sons  and  services  of  minor  children.  If  he  refuse  to  take  the 
custody  or  has  abandoned  his  family  or  has  been  legally  declared 
a  drunkard,  the  mother  is  entitled  to  the  custody. 

The  law  declares  the  husband  the  head  of  the  family  and  he 
must  support  the  wife  by  his  separate  jiroperty  or  labor,  but  if  he 
has  not  deserted  her,  and  has  no  separate  property,  and  is  too 
infirm  to  support  her  by  his  labor,  the  wife'must  support  him  and 
their  children  out  of  her  separate  property  or  in  other  ways  to 
the  extent  of  her  ability.  An  act  of  Feb.  21,1 896,  makes  the  wife 
liable  for  necessaries  for  the  family  purchsfsed  on  her  own  account 
to- the  same  extent  that  her  husband  would  be  liable  under  a 
similar  purchase,  but  with  no  control  over  the  joint  earning^. 

The  causes  for  divorce  arc  the  same  as  in  most  States  but  onlv 
six  months'  residence  is  required.  The  disposition  of  the  cliil- 
drcn  is  left  entirely  with  the  court. 

In  1887,  through  the  efforts  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  "age  of 
protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  lo  to  14  years.  In  1893 
they  tried  to  have  it  made  18  but  the  Legislature  compromised 
on  16  years.    Rape  in  the  first  degree  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
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ment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  ten  years ;  in  the  second 
degree,  not  less  than  five  years. 

The  penalty  for  seflnction  and  for  enticing^  away  for  purposes 
of  prostitution  is  prescribed  by  the  same  \\  ords  "is  punishable,'* 
which  in  reality  leaves  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  but  the 
statutes  fix  the  penalty  for  all  other  crimes  by  the  words  ''shall 
be  punished*"  In  addition  to  this  latitude  the  penalty  for  seduc- 
tion or  enticing  for  purposes  of  prostitution  is,  if  the  girl  is  tinder 
15,  imprisonment  in  tlic  peniuiitiary  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  rear,  or  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding- $1,000,  or  both;  with  no  minimum  penalty. 

Suffrage:  The  Territorial  Legislature  of  1879  gave  women 
a  vote  on  questions  pertainii^  to  the  schools,  which  were  then  de- 
cided at  school  meetings.  This  was  partially  repealed  by  a  law  of 
1883  which  required  regular  polls  and  a  private  ballot,  but  this 
act  did  not  include  fifteen  counties  which  had  school  districts 
fully  established,  and  women  still  continued  to  vote  at  these  dis- 
trict school  meetings.  In  1887  a  law  was  enacted  giving  all 
women  the  right  to  vote  at  all  school  elections  for  all  officers, 
and  making  them  eligible  for  all  school  offices.  The  constitu- 
tion which  was  adopted  when  South  Dakota  entered  the  Union 
(1889)  provided  that  ''any  woman  having  the  required  qualifi- 
cations as  to  age,  residence  and  citizenshif)  may  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion held  solely  for  school  purposes."  As  State  and  county 
supermtendents  are  elected  at  general  and  not  special  elections, 
women  can  vote  only  for  school  trustees.  They  have  no  vote 
on  bonds  or  appropriations. 

Office  Holding:  The  State  constitution  provides  that  all 
persons,  either  male  or  female,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
having  the  necessary  qualifications,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
school  director,  treasurer,  jud^e  or  clerk  of  school  flections, 
county  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  State  SuperuUendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  All  other  civil  offices  must  be  filled  by 
male  electors. 

There  are  at  present  eleven  women  serving  as  county  superin- 
tendents.  They  sit  on  the  school  boards  in  many  places  and  have 
been  treasurers.    A  woman  was  nominated  for  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  by  the  Independent  party. 
Vol.  IV  "VVoM.  Suf. — 36 
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Efforts  to  secure  a  law  requiring  women  on  the  boards  of 

State  institutions  have  failed.  The  Governor  is  rcqiiircJ  to  ap- 
point three  women  inspectors  of  penal  and  charitable  institution?, 
who  are  paid  hy  the  State  and  make  their  report  directly  to 
him.  They  inspect  the  penitentiary,  reform  school,  insane  j 
hospitals,  deaf  and  dumb  institute  and  school  for  the  blind,  i 
There  is  one  assistant  woman  physician  in  the  State  Hospital  for  j 
the  Insane.  Women  in  subordinate  official  positions  are  found  ■ 
in  all  State  institutions. 

They  act  as  clerks  in  all  city,  county  and  Siate  offices  and  in  ! 
the  Legislature,  and  have  served  as  court  stenographers  and  | 
clerk  of  tlie  Circuit  Court.  | 

There  are  eight  women  notaries  public  at  the  present  time.  j 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  l^;ally  for-  ' 
bidden  to  women.  Ten  hours  is  made  a  legal  working  day  for  i 
them.    Four  women  are  editing  county  papers.  I 

Edi;cation  :  Ali  institutions  of  learning  are  open  alike  to 
both  sexes  and  there  are  women  on  the  faculties.  In  the  public 
schools  there  are  1,225  "^^^  3>5^^  women  teachers.  The  aver- 
age monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $36^.5 ;  of  the  women  $30.82. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  the  first  organization  of  women  in  the 
State  and  through  its  franchise  department  has  worked  earnestly 

and  collected  numerous  petitions  for  suftiage.  The  Woman's  • 
Relief  Corps  is  the  larg-est  body,  having  1,800  members.  The 
Eastern  Star,  Daughters  of  Rebekali,  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  other  lodge  societies  are  well  organized.  The  Federation  of 
Clubs,  the  youngest  association,  represents  200  members.  A 
number  of  churches  have  women  on  Uieir  official  boards. 
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In  the  campaign  of  1884  the  Republicans  had  a  Ship  of  State 
called  the  New  Constitution,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top,  which  was 
mounted  on  wheels  and  taken  from  place  to  place  where  they  held 

public  meetings.  When  they  came  to  Greenwood,  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Stuart,  she  put  a  "hhie  hen"  upon  it.  sayincf  they 
should  not  have  an  eagle  to  represent  freedom  for  men  and  noth- 
ing to  represent  women.  So  the  hen  went  from  one  end  of  Dela- 
inrare  to  the  other,  sitting  in  state  in  a  glass  coop.  Some  of  the 
Republican  speakers  announced  from  the  platform  this  year  that 
they  favored  enfranchisement  of  women. 

In  1888  the  State  Woman's  Christian  Femperancc  L  nion 
adopted  the  francliise  dc]xirtment  with  Mrs.  Patience  Kent  as 
superintendent,  and  held  several  public  meetings.  In  1889  Mrs. 
Martha  S.  Cranston  was  elected  her  successor,  and  still  occupies 
tiie  position. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  organized  the  Wilmington  Equal  Suffrage 
Oub,  the  first  in  the  State,  on  Nov.  18,  1895,  ^^'^^^  twenty-five 
members.    The  membership  soon  increased  to  fifty-three. 

The  following  winter  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  chairman  of 
the  national  organization  committee,  sent  into  the  State  the  Rev. 
Henrietta  G.  Moore  of  Ohio  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay  of  New 
York,  the  latter  to  arrange  meetings  and  the  former  to  address 
them  and  organize  clubs.  On  Jan.  17, 18,  1S96,  they  assisted  in  a 
convention  at  Wilmington,  where  a  State  Association  was 
formed. 

As  Delaware  was  to  hold  a  Constitutional  Convention  in  1807, 
the  National  Association  was  especially  interested  in  pushing  the 
suffrage  work  there.   Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  met  with  the  exec- 

*  The  H»loi7  b  indditcd  for  thb  dmptcr  to  If  n.  ICartba  &  CniMtoa  of  Newport* 
prcddcnt  of  the  StBK  Wentaa  Stiffrag«  AMoewtioii. 
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utive  committee  in  Wilmington  to  arrange  plans,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  C.  Bradford  of  Colorado  and  Miss  Laura  A.  Gregg  of  Kansas 
were  sent  during  March  and  April  to  further  organization. 
Three  county  associations  were  formed,  and  Mrs.  Hortense  Dav- 
enport held  parlor  meetings  in  various  towns  throughout  May. 

On  Nov.  27,  1896,  the  second  annual  convention  was  held 
in  the  New  Century  Clnh  parlors  in  Wilmington.  Judge  Will- 
iam N.  Ashman  of  Philadcli)hia  atul  Mrs.  Mar)'  Ileald  Way  of 
Oxford,  Penn.,  addressed  the  audience  in  the  evening. 

Petitions  were  circulated  throughout  the  State,  and  Mrs. 
Cranston  and  Miss  Hay  went  to  Dover  to  present  the  Constitur 
tional  Convention  with  a  memorial,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Elections.  It  contained  the  signatures  of  1,592 
iiicii  and  1.228  women.  A  hcariii^^  was  <^r;iiited  Jan.  13,  1897. 
Mrs.  Emalea  P.  Warner,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Houston  and  Miss 
Emma  Worrell  made  addresses.  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  was  the 
chief  speaker.  Only  two  members  of  the  committee  were  absent. 
A  vote  was  taken  February  16  on  omitting  the  word  ^'male" 
from  the  new  constitution,  and  the  proposition  was  defeated  by 
7  yeas,  1 7  nays,  with  6  not  present. 

A  national  conference  was  held  in  Wilmington  April  22.  23. 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  and  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  national 
vice-president-at-large,  were  the  principal  speakers,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  G.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walling  and  Mrs.  Hous- 
ton assisted  in  making  the  meetings  a  success.  On  Sunday  Miss 
Shaw  preached  in  the  Union  M.  £.  Church  in  the  morning  and 
the  Delaware  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  the  evening. 

The  third  State  meeting  took  place  at  Wilmington,  Dec. 
2,  1897,  with  addresses  by  Miss  Diana  Ilirschler  of  Boston  aiid 
Mrs.  C.  O.  H.  Crai^-ie  of  Brookhm. 

There  was  no  convention  in  1898.  but  the  State  association 
held  a  meeting  in  the  Unitarian  Church,  in  Wilmington,  Dec 
15, 1899,  which  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt 

After  the  national  convention  in  February,  1900,  Mrs.  Brad* 
ford  made  a  few  addresses  in  the  State.  The  annua!  meeting 
took  place  in  Newcastle,  Nov.  15.  1900.  Among  the  speak- 
ers w  ere  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  E.  Price  of  Pennsylvania  and  Professors 
William  H.  Purnell  and  Wesley  Webb. 
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Mrs.  Martha  S.  Cranston  has  been  president  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation, and  Mrs.  Margaret  W,  HoustOQ  vice-president,  since  its 
beginning.  Others  who  have  served  in  official  capacity  are  Mrs. 
Margaret  H.  Kent,  Edward  Mullen,  Miss  Enuna  Lore,  Mrs. 
Mary  R.  De  Von  and  Mrs.  May  Price  Phillips.  Among  those 
not  previously  mentioned  who  have  given  valuable  assistance  are 
Chief  Justice  Charles  B.  Lore  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Nields. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  No  bill  for  woman  suf- 
frage has  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  since  i    t  . 

On  the  petition  of  women  a  law  was  passed  in  1887  requiring 
employers  to  provide  seats  for  female  employes  when  not  on  duty. 

In  1889  a  police  matron  was  appointed  for  Wilmington. 

In  1893  the  Bastardy  Law,  which  compelled  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  week  for  its  support  during 
seven  years,  was  repealed;  $3  a  week  for  ten  years  were  asked, 
but  the  law  made  it  $1  a  week  for  ten  years. 

Until  1889  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  only  seven 
years.  That  year,  on  petition  of  many  women,  it  was  raised  to 
fifteen,  but  the  violation  of  the  law  was  declared  to  be  only  a 
''misdemeanor/'  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  seven  years,  or  both,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  with  no  minimum  penalty  named.  Tn  1895 
the  Legislature,  on  the  insistence  of  women,  raised  the  "age  of 
protection"  to  eighteen  years,  but  continued  to  extend  the  "pro- 
tection" to  boys  as  well  as  girls.  It  has  been  found  very  difficult 
to  secure  the  conviction  of  men  for  this  crime,  and  those  convicted 
have  been  repeatedly  pardoned  by  the  Governor. 

On  May  to,  1897,  the  Legislature  j)asscd  a  bill  requiring  the 
proprietors  of  mills,  factories  and  stores  in  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton to  provide  comfortable  toilet-rooms  for  their  female  employes, 
and  one  giving  power  for  the  appointment  of  women  as  factory 
inspectors.  One  was  appointed  by  Chief  Justice  Lore  the  same 
year. 

If  there  is  a  child  or  the  lawful  issue  of  a  child  living,  the 
widow  has  a  life-interest  in  one-third  of  the  real  estate  and  one- 
third  absolutely  of  the  personal  property.  If  there  is  no  chi  id 
nor  the  descendant  of  any  child  living,  the  widow  has  a  life-in- 
terest in  one-half  of  the  real  estate  and  one-half  absolutely  of  the 
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personal  estate.  If  there  are  neither  descendants  nor  kin — broth- 
ers, sisters,  their  descendants,  father  nor  mother — the  widow  has 
the  entire  real  estate  for  her  life,  and  all  the  personal  estate  ab- 
solutely. If  a  child  of  the  marriage  was  bom  alive,  whether 
living  or  dead  at  the  death  of  the  wife,  the  widower  has  her  entire 
real  estate  during  his  life,  and  the  whole  of  her  persona!  estate 
absolutely,  subject  to  all  legal  claims.  If  there  has  not  been  a 
child  bf^rn  alive,  the  widower  has  a  life-interest  in  one-half  of  her 
real  estate,  but  the  whole  of  her  personal  estate  absolutely. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  children,  and  he  alone 
may  appoint  a  guardian  at  his  death. 

For  failure  to  support  his  wife  and  minor  children,  a  man  may 
be  fined  from  $io  to  $ioo;  and,  by  Act  of  1887,  arrested  and  re- 
quired to  give  bail  not  exceeding  $500.  The  court  may  order  him 
to  pay  reasonable  su|)i)ort  not  exceeding  $100  per  month  and 
give  security  to  the  Slate.  If  he  fail  to  comply,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted to  jail.    The  wife  is  competent  as  a  witness. 

Suffrage:  The  women  in  Milford,  Townsend,  Wyoming 
and  Newark  who  pay  a  property  tax  are  privileged  to  vote  for 
Town  G>mmissioners  in  person  or  by  proxy.  All  such  women 
in  the  State  may  vote  for  School  Trustees. 

Office  Holding:  In  January,  1900.  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied the  application  of  a  woman  to  ])ractice  at  the  bar.  on  the 
ground  that  a  lawyer  is  a  State  otEcer  and  all  State  oiEcers  must 
be  voters. 

In  the  one  city  of  Wilmington  women  are  eligible  as  school 
directors,  but  none  ever  has  been  elected 
A  woman  factory  inspector  was  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice 

in  1897,  and  reappointed  in  1900. 

Women  never  have  ser\  ed  as  notaries  public. 

Occupations  :  Only  the  practice  of  law  is  legally  forbidden. 

Education  :  Delaware  has  one  college,  at  Newark,  which  re- 
ceives State  funds.  Women  were  admitted  in  1872,  and  during 
the  next  thirteen  years  eighty  availed 'themselves  of  its  advan* 
tages.  It  was  then  closed  to  them.  The  only  High  School  in 
the  State,  at  Wilmington,  is  open  to  girls. 

There  are  in  the  i)nl)lic  ^cliools  2T  t  men  and  643  women  teacli- 
ers.    It  is  impossible  to  obtain  their  average  salaries. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.* 

The  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  desire  the  suf- 
frage have  a  unique  place  among  those  of  other  locaHties.  As 
the  franchise  for  men  even  is  not  included  in  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  all  are  compelled  to  work  circuitously  through  Con- 
gress in  order  to  gain  that  which  in  the  States  is  secured  directly 
by  the  ballot  The  suffrage  societies  stand  in  especially  close  re- 
lation to  the  National  Association,  as  every  year  from  1869  until 
1895,  ^^ch  alternate  year  since,  they  have  seized  as  its  hosts 
and  arranged  the  many  details  of  its  delegate  conventions.  Be- 
ing near,  also,  to  the  great  legislative  body  of  the  nation  they 
often  serve  as  messengers  and  mediators  between  congressional 
committees  and  various  State  organizations  of  women. 

The  District,  however,  has  its  own  vital  problems  to  solve,  and 
in  these  the  suffrage  association  takes  a  prominent  part.  Since 
1883,  through  its  organized  and  persistent  efforts,  alone  or 
in  co-operation  with  other  societies,  many  local  reforms  and  im- 
provements have  been  secured.  These  have  been  unusually  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  because  subject  to  the  dual  authority  of  Congress 
and  of  the  District  Commissioners.  Nevertheless,  so  systemat- 
ically and  harmoniously  have  the  women  worked  that  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  association's  committees  has  often  been  changed 
during  the  long  delays  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  the  lobljying 
for  it  and  its  final  passage,  without  in  the  least  imperihng  its 
success. 

The  District  society  never  has  languished  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1868.  Dr.  Qara  W.  MacNaughton  is  now  president  and 
there  are  over  one  hundred  active  members,  f 

•The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Florence  Adele  Chase,  for  a  number 
of  yean  on  tiie  editorial  staff  of  a  daily  pqier  at  Grand  Bapida,  Midu,  now  on  the  edi> 
torial. force  in  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  Agriealtural  Department  at  Waahingtont 

the  only  woman  wTm  hi"?  held  the  p<^«ition. 

tThe  preaidents  since  1884  have  been  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Denison,  Dr.  Susan  A.  Edson, 
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TTie  Equal  Suffrage  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  a  separate  body,  correspond  in  i(  to  a  State  association,  and  is 
composed  of  delec^ates  elected  from  the  District  society  and  the 
Junior  Equal  Suffrage  Qub.  It  was  organized  Dec.  2,  1898^  and 
holds  regular  meetings.  Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Tindall  is  the  presi- 
dent 

The  association  made  every  possible  effort  to  secnre  a  bill  to 
recompense  Anna  I^lla  Carroll  for  her  sennces  durin|[^  the  war. 
It  has  used  its  iiUlueiice  in  favor  of  industrial  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens in  the  public  schools  and  has  urg^ed  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate money  for  vacation  schools.  In  1895  it  petitioned  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, to  adopt  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  restore  suffrage  to 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  no  di>tinction  of 
sex.  This  was  unanimous! v  adontrti  without  ev^n  the  fonnr^litv 
of  referring  to  a  committee.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Women  in  Brussels  in  1897. 

In  1900,  for  the  first  time,  the  suffrage  women  of  the  District 
gave  free  entertainment  to  delegates  to  the  national  convention. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Powell  Thompson  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  that  memorable  conven- 
tion, which  ended  with  the  celebraliun  of  Miss  Susan  JJ.  An- 
thony's eif^litieth  birthday  and  her  retirement  from  tlie  presi- 
dency of  the  National  Association.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  es- 
pecially active  in  securing  the  handsome  gift  of  a  purse  of  over 
$200,  which  was  presented  to  her  by  the  District  society.  Mrs. 
Julius  C.  Burrows  assisted  in  many  ways  and  through  her  in- 
fluence the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  was  opened  to  the  brilliant 
reception  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Anthony. 

Mrs.   Klla  M.  S.  MarJ.le.  Mrs.  Mary  L.  HcnnrM,  Mrs.  M:iry  Powell  D  ivi^.  Mr<.  Eliea 
I'uwell  Thompson,  Mi«s  Cora  La  Matyr  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hand  IindaU. 
On  March  i8.  190T,  the  ftasociation  was  incorporated  by  Clara  W.  MacNauglitoa.  Mary 

L.  lalbott.  Illltn  IV.vvHl  Thompson,  nden  RntuJ  Tni.lnlT,  n.ir.T  Bewick  Colby.  Kate 
W.  Burt,  Sara  A.  liaslett.  Caroline  E.  Kent  and  Hclva  A.  Lockwood,  "to  secure  tor 
women  citizens  ot  the  United  States  the  full  rifthts  of  cititenafatp:  to  buQd  a  dubhoitic 
for  women;  and  to  collect  funds  for  ar>propriate  memorials  to  the  m/VOOTf  of  WOMieQ 
v,li<>  li.i\  r  jHrformed  meritorious  work  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  and  die  good 
of  liUiimiiUy/' 

•  The  Junior  Equal  Suffrape  C1u!»  n  probaMy  the  firat  orsanttatfon  of  yovtng  people  t» 
become  afljlial<<l  with  the  NiUional  A.ssociation.  It  was  founded  Jan.  24,  1895,  by 
tlirec  ^;irls  111  the  Central  IliRh  School,  Anna  Kcmball,  Alice  Steams  and  Edith  Maddren. 
Yuung  men  comprise  about  one-third  of  its  membership  and  join  in  its  proceedings  aod 
discussions. 
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Among  many  who  openly  espouse  woman  suffrage  are  ex- 
KaOY,  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Ho)rt  of  Wyoming,  now  living  in  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Barber,  Mrs.  Judith 
HUen  Foster,  president  of  the  Woman's  Republican  Association 
of  the  United  States,  and  Miss  Clara  Barton,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Red  Cross  Society;  to  whom  might  be 
added  hosts  of  others. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  The  suffrage  association 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  securing  most  of  the  District 
legislation  in  favor  of  women,  as  the  records  of  the  past  twenty 
years  will  show.  What  is  regarded  as  the  most  important 
achievement  of  this  nature  since  1884  is  the  passage  by  Congress, 
in  1896,  of  the  Married  Woman's  Property  Rights  Bill. 

The  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  wives  had  been  agitated  for 
a  number  of  years  by  the  association.  In  1893  a  bill  for  this 
purpose,  drafted  by  one  of  its  members,  Miss  Emma  M.  Gillett, 
attorney-at-law,  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  When  it  reached  the 
House  it  went  through  the  usual  stages,  was  tossed  about  from 
one  committee  to  another  and  deferred  and  delayed  in  the  most 
exasperating  manner.  It  was  championed  by  Miss  Gillett,  how- 
ever, with  an  unswennng  courage  and  fidelity  which  never  al- 
lowed it  to  be  forgotten  or  necflected.  and  she  was  treated  always 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  when  appearing  before  congressional 
committees. 

In  .1894  Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  always  an  ardent  suf- 
fragist, as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict Federation  of  Women's  Oubs,  began  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  this  bill  before  Congress.  Miss  Gilkit  and  Mrs.  Mussey 
were  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Relva  A.  Lockwood,  Mrs.  Lucia  B. 
Blount,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Coues  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lock  wood. 

At  this  time  married  women  had  no  legal  right  to  hold  prop- 
erty, and  in  most  respects  the  District  laws  remained  about  as 
arbitrary  as  they  were  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  A 
mother  had  no  right  by  law  to  her  own  child,  the  father  having 
legal  sanction  to  dispose  of  the  offspring  even  before  it  was 
born.  At  the  time  this  committee  was  urging  Congress  to  pass 
the  bill,  the  public  was  horrified  by  a  notorious  case  in  the  courts 
of  the  District  in  which  a  profligate  father,  who  had  never  done 
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ail)  thing  to  benefit  his  children,  had  disposed  of  them  by  will, 
debarring  the  mother  from  their  custody  and  control.  This 
.  cruelty  and  injustice  was  an  object-lesson  which  especially  evoked 
the  sympathy  of  Congress. 

The  bill  finally  passed  both  Houses,  was  approved  by  President 
William  McKinley,  and  became  a  law  June  i,  1896.  At  a  special 
meeting,  held  June  11,  Mrs.  Bclva  A.  Lockwood  ])rtsente(l  the 
association  with  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  new  law,  and  tlie  w^omen 
held  a  jubilee  to  celebrate  their  victory. 

The  law  provides  that  the  real,  personal  or  mixed  property 
which  shall  come  to  a  woman  by  descent,  purchase,  gift,  etc, 
shall  be  and  remain  her  sole  and  separate  property,  notwith- 
standing her  marriage,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  disposal  of 
her  husband  or  be  liable  for  his  debts. 

A  married  woman  may  bare^ain.  sell  and  convey  her  real  and 
personal  property,  enter  into  any  contract,  sue  and  be  sued  the 
same  as  a  married  man. 

A  married  woman  may  carry  on  any  business  or  enter  any  pro- 
fession, by  herself  or  with  others,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  her 
separate  property  and  may  be  invested  in  her  own  name. 

The  law  also  provides  that  the  father  and  mother  shall  be  equal 
Sfuardians  of  their  children,  and  that  the  survivor  may  by  last  will 
and  testament  appoint  a  guardian. 

The  husband,  if  he  have  property,  is  required  by  a  recent  de- 
cision to  furnish  his  family  with  reasonable  support;  otherwise 
there  is  no  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so. 

Dower  and  curtesy  obtain.  The  widow's  dower  is  one-third 
for  life  of  the  real  estate,  and  (Mie-tliird  of  the  personal  estate  ab- 
solutely if  there  is  a  child  or  descendant  of  any  living.  If  there 
is  no  issue  or  descendant  of  any,  but  father,  mother,  brotbfr 
sister  or  descendants  of  these,  the  widow  has  one-half  the  per- 
sonal estate.  If  none  of  these,  the  widow  may  have  all  of  the  1 
personal  estate,  and  all  of  the  real  estate  if  there  is  no  kindred 
whatever.  A  widower,  if  his  wife  has  borne  a  living  child,  is 
entitled  the  use  of  one-third  of  her  real  estate  for  life,  and 
one-tliird  of  her  personal  property.  If  there  are  no  heirs,  lineal 
or  collateral,  he  takes  the  whole  estate  absolutely.  ■ 

The  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  in  1889  from  u 
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to  16  years.  The  penalty  is,  for  the  first  offense  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  and 
for  each  subsequent  offense  not  more  than  thirty  years.  No 
minimtmi  penalty  is  fixed. 

Suffrage:  Since  the  Territorial  government  was  abolished 
and  male  citizens  disfranchised,  in  1874,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous petitions  to  Cong;ress  for  the  ballot  by  both  men  and  women, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken  by  that  bodv. 

Office  Holding:  Through  the  early  '8o's  Mrs.  Belva  A. 
Lockwood,  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Spoiford  and  others  worked  unceas- 
ingly for  the  placing  of  matrons  at  the  jail  and  police  stations. 
One  was  appointed  in  1884,  and,  during  the  sixteen  years  since, 
a  matron  has  been  secured  for  the  jail  and  three  for  the  ten  police 
stations,  largely  throu^di  the  efforts  of  the  suffrag^ists  and  espe- 
cially of  Mrs.  Ellen  Powell  Thompson,  president  of  the  District 
Association.  The  women  have  had  the  hearty  support  of  Major 
Richard  Sylvester,  Chief  of  Police. 

In  1892  an  act  was  passed  for  a  Board  of  Guardians  for  De- 
pendent Children,  of  which  at  least  three  of  the  nine  members 
must  be  women. 

Principally  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Sara  A.  Spencer,  with  the 
help  of  other  members  of  the  association,  is  due  the  bill  proviil- 
ing  for  a  Girl's  Reform  School,  in  1892.  The  board  of  managers 
has  always  been  composed  of  men,  but  there  are  a  woman  super- 
intendent and  a  woman  physician. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Russell  worked  long 
and  arduously  to  secure  a  House  of  Detention  an4  also  a  special 
carriage  and  a  special  court  for  the  women  and  children  arrested. 
To  Major  Sylvester  above  all  others,  however,  belongs  the 
credit  of  securing  this  House  of  Detention.  Senator  James 
McMillan  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  framed  the  bill  and  it  was  finally  transformed 
into  law.  This  house  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1900.  A 
Lieutenant  of  Police  and  three  matrons  have  charge,  under  su- 
pervision of  the  Chief. 

Mrs.  Marilla  M.  Ricker  was  made  notary  public  and  master 
in  chancery  in  1885,  and  Miss  Emma  M.  Gillett  soon  afterward. 
They  secured  the  legislation  necessary  for  women  to  hold  the  lat- 
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ter  office.  There  are  at  present  four  or  five  women  masters  in 
chancery  and  twenty  women  notaries  in  the  District. 

It  required  six  years  of  agitation  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
suffrage  association  before  women  were  allowed  to  serve  as  men- 
bers  on  the  Board  of  Public  School  Education.  The  princifal 
movers  in  this  work  were  Dr.  Gara  W.  MacNaughton,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Helen  Rau  l  J  indall,  Mrs.  Lockwood  and  Mrs. 
Caroline  E.  Kent.  During  this  time  the  bill  passed  throiigrh 
many  vicissitudes  and  its  friends  became  discouraged*  but  in 
1894  Dr.  MacNaughton  went  to  work  with  a  strong  determina- 
tion to  secure  its  passage.  Great  assistance  was  rendered  by 
Senator  McMillan  and  the  Hon.  Edwin  F.  Uhl,  at  that  time 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  The  bill  was  finally  passed  just 
before  Congress  adjourned  for  that  year.  The  school  board, 
which  has  charge  of  both  white  and  colored  schools,  consists  of 
five  members,  each  with  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Terrill  (colored)  served  five  years  and  resigned.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mrs.  Betty  G.  Francis  (colored).  Mrs.  Mary  Hope 
West  (white)  is  thh  other  woman  member.  A  woman  is  serv- 
ing as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  public  schools,  receiving 
$2,500  per  annum ;  and  a  woman  is  employed  as  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Women  sit  on  the  Hosjjital  Boards  and  those  of  Public  Chari- 
ties, It  never  has  been  possible  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
women  physicians  at  any  of  the  hospitals  or  asylums. 

As  women  are  admitted  to  the  various  Government  Depart- 
ments there  naturally  would  be  more  of  them  holding  office  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  than  in  all  the  States  combined.  The 
relative  number  uf  men  and  women -employed  is  as  follows: 

LEGISLATIVE. 

Male.  Female. 

Senate,  officers  and  employes   3S2  3 

House  of  Representatives,  officers  and  employes. . .  •  272 

Capitol  Police   65 

Library  of  Congress   216  151 

United  States  Botanic  Garden   '5? 

9<33  154 
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EXECUTIVE, 

Executive  Office   28 

State  Department                                            92  17 

Treasury  Department  3»234  ^fZ^S 

War  Department*  24,11  300 

Navy  Departmentf                                               2,992  85 

Postoffice  Department                                             812  237 

Interior  Drpartnicnt                                              4,810  2,8<)2 

DeparuacuL  of  Justice                                             191  21 

D^>artment  of  Agriculture                                  650  332 

Government  Printing  Office  2,623  1,068 

Department  of  Labor                                            74  10 

Fish  Commission                                                 55  12 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission   I33 

Civil  Service  Commission                                           55  6 

Industrial  Commission.                                               10  7 

Smithsonian  Institution                                           320  39 

Bureau  of  American  Republics                               13  9 

.Local  Postoffices  in  District  *                  606  22 


19.109  7.340 

JUDICIAL. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States                           12  . . . 

Court  of  Qaims.                                              25  2 


37  ^ 

SUMMARY. 

20,109  7496 

Whether  the  number  of  women  is  increasing  or  decreasing  is  a 
disputed  question.  The  Civil  Service  alone  enables  them  to  hold 
their  places  or  to  secure  new  ones  against  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure for  the  offices  which  is  brought  upon  the  appointing  powers 
by  the  men  who  form  the  voting  constituency  of  the  country. 
Chiefs  of  the  Divisions  rarely  call  for  a  woman  on  the  Civil 
Service  list  of  eligibles. 

Few  women  fill  the  highly  salaried  positions.  One  woman 
receives  $2,500  as  Portuguese  translator;  one,  working  in  the 
U.  S.  I^d  Office  at  Lander,  Wyoming,  receives  the  same.  One 
secured  a  $2,250  position  in  the  Fed^l  Postoffice  Department 
but  was  soon  reduced  to  an  $1,800  place  and  her  own  given  to 

•  Not  including  71  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Armv  on  dnfv  at  the  War  Department. 

t  Not  including  37  officers  U.  I^avy  and  4  oacers  U.  b.  Marine  Corps  on  duty  »X 
Vwrf  Dqpwtaicat 
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n  man.  The  salaries  of  women  m  general  range  I'roiii  $900  to 
$1,600,  not  more  than  hfty  receiving  the  latter  sum,  while  many 
hundreds  of  men  clerks  receive  $1,800.  Clerkships  under  Civil  ' 
Service  rules  are  supposed  to  pay  the  same  to  men  and  women, 
but  the  latter  rarely  secure  the  better-paid  ones.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  positions  graded  above  clerkships  and  paying 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  a  year  to  which  women  are  practically 
never  appointed. 

Occupations  :   No  professions  or  occupations  are  forbidden  ; 
to  women.  Two  of  the  pioneer  women  physicians  in  the  United 
States  made  name  and  fame  in  Washington — ^Dr.  Caroline  B. 
Winslow  and  Dr.  Susan  A.  Edson — ^die  latter  the  attending  phy- 
sician during  the  last  illness  of  President  James  A.  Garfield. 

Education  :  Howard  University,  for  white  and  colored  stu- 
dents, is  the  only  one  which  graduates  women  in  medicine.  In 
all  of  its  ten  departments,  including  law,  it  is  co-educational. 
Columbian  University  (Baptist)  opens  its  literary  departments  , 
to  women  but  excludes  them  from  those  of  law  and  medicine, 
which  are  its  strongest  departments.*  They  were  admitted  to 
the  Medical  School  in  18S4,  but  excluded  in  1892  on  the  ground 
that  the  university  could  not  afford  to  have  professors  for  sepa- 
rate classes  and  that  the  buildings  were  too  small  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  students. 

Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Mussey  and  Miss  Emma  M.  Gillett,  in  1896, 
established  the  Washington  College  of  Law  for  the  legal  educa- 
tion of  women.  Mrs.  Mussey  has  been  the  dean  since  its  organ- 
ization and  is  the  only  woman  dean  of  a  law  school  in  the  country. 
The  Hon.  Edward  F.  Bingham,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District,  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  | 
leading  members  of  the  bar  have  used  their  influence  to  make 
the  college  a  success.  The  curriculum  is  the  same  as  obtains  in 
the  leading  institutions.  There  are  several  men  among  the  stu- 
dents. Mrs.  Mussey  is  counsel  for  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

The  American  University  (Methodist  Episcopal )»  now  being 
organized  for  post-graduata  work,  is  to  be  co-educational. 

The  great  Catholic  Universities,  here,  as  everywhere,  are 

*  In  1901  women  grradaate*  were  admitted  as  special  students  to  Icetltre  courses  in  the 

gmi-funtc  deiiartmcnt.  known  a?  tlio  Xationnl  Sohr.ol  of  Jurisprudence  and  Diplomscj,  Iff 
a  special  vote  of  the  trustees  in  each  case,  but  ao  general  rule  has  been  made. 
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closed  to  women.  Trinity  College  for  Women  (Roman  Cath- 
olic) was  dedicated  Nov.  22,  iqoo.  The  necessity  for  this 
college  became  apparent  from  their  many  apphcations  to  enter 
the  universities  for  men.  It  is  the  first  institution  founded  by 
this  church  for  the  higher  education  of  women  such  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  largest  of  the  women's  colleges  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  in  the  public  schools  155  men  and  1,004  women 
teachers.  The  average  mcMitMy  salaiy  of  the  men  is  $94.48 ;  of 
tlie  women,  $64.31. 


The  introduction  pi  Kindergartens  into  the  public  schools  re- 
ceived the  assistance  of  all  the  women's  societies  in  the  District. 

In  1898  a  bill  passed  Congress  appropriating  $15,000  with  which 
to  make  the  experiment.  This  proving  successful  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $j5,0(X>  was  made.* 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  Mrs.  Clinton 
Smith,  president,  has  secured  the  suppression  of  liquor  selling  in 
the  cafe  of  the  new  Library  of  Congress,  and  a  large  number  of 
most  beneficent  measures.  In  December,  1900,  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  held  in  Washington  and  amon^ 
the  strongest  resolutions  adopted  were  those  declaring  for  woman 
suffrage  and  the  aboHsliment  of  the  army  canteen.  A  bill  for 
the  latter  purpose  passed  the  House  while  the  convention  was  in 
sessioji,  and  soon  afterwards  passed  the  Senate. 

The  District  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  includes  eleven 
affiliated  organizations  comprising  nearly  four  thousand  women. 

Mrs.  Julius  C.  Burrows  (Mich.)  is  amonff  the  most  prominent 
of  the  many  women  engaged  in  philanthropic  work.  Largely 
under  her  direction  (lie  Training  School  for  Nurses  connected 
with  the  Garfield  Memorial  Hospital  has  become  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby  has  long  owned  and  published  the 
Woman's  Tribune.  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lodcwood  for  a  ntimber  of 
years  has  edited  the  American  Magazine,  the  official  organ  of  the 

*  The  Sejxale  committee  included  Senators  Allison,  Cullonit  Gorman,  Quay  and  Cockrell. 
WIno  Mra.  Mvasey  appeared  Ixfore  them  to  aak  for  a  new  appropriation,  after  the  trial 

had  proved  a  successt  dM  atatcd  that  she  was  about  to  ask  something  for  that  which  is 
ihf  most  precious  to  every  woman's  lieart-  -n  little  c^iVI,  The  Srnntnr«  at  nnc?"  firolnrcd 
that  a  little  child  was  abo  the  dearest  thing  on  earth  to  a  man  s  heart,  aud  unanimously 
fComuMudcd  the  appvopnatioii. 
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National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Mrs. 
Belva  A.  Lockwood  is  associate  editor  of  The  Peacemaker. 

Dr.  Anita  Newcombe  McGee  was  the  first  woman  in  the  United 
States  commissioned  as  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and 
the  privilege  of  wearing  shotilder  straps.  She  examined  most 
of  the  women  nurses  who  volunteered  their  services  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines. 

All  of  the  women  mentioned  above  are  members  of  the  suffrage 

association,  and  those  cngagctl  in  i>ublic  work  of  all  kinds  are, 
almost  without  exception,  advocates  of  woman  suffrage. 

During  the  Spanish -American  War  the  women  of  the  District, 
including  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the  District  Federatioa 
of  Women's  Clubs,  united  in  their  services.  Pleasant  head- 
quarters were  opened  in  different  localities.  Mrs.  Judith  Ellen 
Foster,  Mrs.  James  B.  Tanner  and  many  other  loyal  Red  Cross 
women  answered  the  call  of  Clara  Barton,  and  assisted  daily 
through  the  long,  hot  summer  of  1898  in  contributing  to  the 
comfort  of  the  soldiers  when  passing  through  Washington  or 
while  stationed  at  Camp  Alger ;  and  also  in  sending  supplies  for 
the  comfort  of  those  at  the  front  There  were  no  castes,  creeds 
or  factions  in  this  great  work  of  patriotism. 
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FLORIDA.'*' 

The  brief  history  of  work  in  Florida  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  gathers  about  the  name  of  Mrs.  Elfet  C.  Chamberlain. 
She  returned  to  her  home  in  Tampa  fr^m  attendance  on  the 
Woman's  Inter-State  Conference  at  Des  Moines  in  the  autumn 

of  1892,  and  secured  space  for  a  suffrage  department  in  the  prin- 
cipal paper  of  that  city.  In  Jannary,  1893,  she  presented  the 
question  so  forcibly  at  a  social  gathering,  as  a  woman  taxpayer, 
that  a  gentleman  suggested  forming  a  society  and  twenty  mem- 
bers were  secured,  eight  of  them  men.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  was 
made  president;  O.  G.  Sexton,  secretary;  Miss  Stowell,  treasurer. 

In  1894  the  president  addressed  the  Carpenters'  Union  twice, 
and  considerable  literature  was  distributed.  In  December  the 
suffragists  of  Tampa,  aided  by  those  of  Melrose,  held  a  bazar 
which  netted  $125. 

In  January,  1895,  a  State  convention  was  held  in  Tampa  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain; vice-presidents,  Mesdames  E.  W.  King,  Emma  Tebbitts, 
Jessie  M.  Bartlett;  secretary,  Miss  Nellie  Glenn;  treasurer,  J.  L. 
Cae.  During  the  year  Mrs.  Chamberlain  gave  addresses  ai  the 
De  Funiak  S])rings  Assembly,  the  Adventists'  Campmeeting  and 
in  various  towns.  The  society  paid  dues  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation until  1897,  when  the  president  removed  from  the  State, 
no  one  came  forward  to  take  the  leadership  and  the  movement 
has  since  languished. 

Legislative  Actiok  and  Laws:  Until  1901  the  women 
never  had  a  bill  before  the  Legislature,  although  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
aided  greatly  in  securing  the  State  Reform  School.  Its  influence 
also  was  strongly  used  against  a  Dispensary  Bill. 

*The  History  is  indebtaif  to  Mrs.  C.  S.  Barnett-Haney  of  Stuart,  superintendent  of 
parity  for  the  State  Wonitn's  Oirittiaii  Tcapccafice  Union,  for  mticfa  of  the  iiformatson 

in  this  chapter. 
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Some  men  and  many  women  had  long  felt  that  the  law  placing 
the  "age  of  consent"  for  g\r\s  at  lo  years  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
State.  In  1887  W.  B.  Lamar  (now  Attorney-General)  pre- 
sented a  bill  raising  it  to  17  years,  but  this  was  defeated. 

Florida  makes  a  distinction  between  "age  of  consent"  and  "age 
of  protection."  Up  to  10  years  the  crime  is  rape  and  the  penalty 
is  death  or  imprisonment  for  hfe.  The  law  "protects"  girls  un- 
til 16  to  the  extent  of  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  not  more  than 
one  year  or  a  fine«not  exceeding  $500,  with  no  Tninimum  fixed. 
Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  have  both 
ages  changed  to  18  years,  but  bills  for  this  purpose  always  were 
laid  on  the  table. 

In  1901  this  organization,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Burnett-Haney,  its  superintendent  of  purity,  began  a  thorough 
and  systematic  canvass  of  the  State  to  secure  such  a  petition  for 
raising  the  age  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to 
ignore.  For  this  15,000  signatures  of  representative  men  and 
women  were  obtained,  besides  the  official  indorsement  of  U.  S. 
Senators  Stephen  R.  Mallory  and  James  P.  Taliaferro,  Congress- 
men S.  M.  Sparkman  and  Robert  W.  Davis,  four  Judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  with  many  other  Judges,  attorneys  and  city  offi- 
cers :  also  those  of  Presidents  W.  F.  Yocvun  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  G.  M.  Ward  of  Rollins  College,  John  F.  Forbes  of 
Stetson  University,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  over  100  other  leading  educators.  The  petition  received 
also  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the  State  Press  Association 
and  the  State  Medical  Association,  and  the  sigfnatures  of  100  phy- 
sicians, including  every  member  of  the  State  Aledical  Board. 

In  the  hope  of  at  least  a  measure  of  success  two  bills  were 
introduced,  one  raising  the  "age  of  consent"  from  10  to  14 
years,  and.  as  it  had  been  found  practically  impossible  to  secure  a 
conviction  under  the  existing  penalty,  to  reduce  this  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment.  This  bill  was  presented  and  championed  in  the 
House  by  R.  H.  Burr,  the  age  was  raised  to  16  years  and  the 
bill  passed  unanimously,  May  17.  In  the  Senate  it  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  second  bill  asked  that  the  "age  of  protection"  be  raised 
from  16  to  18  years,  and  that  the  penalty  be  increased  to  impris- 
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onment  from  one  to  twenty  years  or  a  fine  of  from  $500  to 
$2,000.  This  bill  also  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Burr  and  passed 
the  House  May  17,  but  with  no  minimum  penalty.  The  vote 
stood  26  ayes,  20  noes. 

In  the  Senate  every  possible  means  was  adopted  to  prevent 
this  bill  from  reaching  a  vote,  and  it  was  only  by  the  determined 
efforts  of  E.  N.  Dimick,  and  all  the  influence  which  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  could  bring  to  bear,  that  it  finally  was  passed  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  May  31,  with  but  two  dissenting  votes,  although  a 
number  of  senators  absented  themselves.  It  was  signed  the  same 
day  by  Gov.  William  S.  Jennings. 

Thus  as  the  result  of  all  this  great  canvass,  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  money  and  the  assistance  of  the  best  elements  in 
the  community,  a  child  of  10  years  may  still  consent  to  her  own 
ruin  in  Florida,  and  the  age  at  which  the  law  will  give  any  pro- 
tection whatever  was  raised  only  two  years.  The  penalty  which 
may  be  inflicted  was  increased,  but  by  the  refusal  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum of  fine  or  imprisonment  there  is  but  a  slight  improvement 
over  the  original  status. 

If  over  16  each  of  the  parties  may  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  three  months  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30. 

All  property  of  the  wife,  real  or  personal,  owned  by  her  be* 
fore  marriage  or  lawfully  acquired  afterward,  by  gift,  bequest  or 
purchase,  is  her  separate  estate  and  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  husband  without  her  written  consent  in  legal  form.  It  re- 
mains, however,  under  his  care  and  management,  but  he  can  not 
charge  for  these,  nor  can  she  compel  him  to  account  for  its  rents, 
proceeds  or  profits. 

The  wife  can  not  transfer  her  real  or  personal  property  with- 
out the  husband's  joinder.  If  he  has  been  insane  one  year  she 
can  convey  or  transfer  without  his  signature.  Any  married 
woman  who  may  wish  to  take  charge  of  her  estate,  and  become  a 
free  dealer  in  every  respect,  mu-t  apply  to  the  court  for  a  license. 
Since  1891  a  married  woman's  earnings  acquired  by  any  employ- 
ment aside  from  the  household  are  her  separate  property. 

Dower  but  not  curtesy  prevails.  The  widow  has  the  life  use  of 
one-third  of  the  real  estate  and,  if  there  are  no  children  or  but  one 
child,  she  has  one-half  the  personal  estate  absolutely ;  if  more  than 
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one,  she  has  one-third.  If  there  are  no  children  and  no  will  she 
takes  the  whole  estate,  real  and  personal.  If  the  wife  die  without 
a  will,  and  the  husband  but  no  descendants  survive  her,  the  whole 
of  her  estate  goes  to  him ;  but  if  there  are  childreti  or  their  de- 
scendants, the  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  descends  in  distri- 
bution to  them.  The  homestead,  to  the  extent  of  i6o  acres  of 
land  in  the  country  or  a  half-acre  in  town,  is  exempt  from  seiztuie 
for  debt. 

A  married  woman  may  dispose  of  her  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  by  last  will  and  testament  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she 
were  unmarried. 

The  father  has  legal  control  of  the  persons,  education  and  prop- 
erty of  the  children,  and  he  alone  may  appoint  a  guardian  by  will, 
during  any  part  of  infancy. 

■The  husband  is  required  by  law  to  support  his  family  and.  on 
his  failure  to  do  so,  the  court  may  make  such  orders  as  are  neces- 
sary. If  living  separate  from  him,  the  wife  may  sue  for  ali- 
mony without  divorce  if  legal  cause  exist. 

Suffrage:   Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding  :  Women  are  not  eligible  to  any  office,  elec- 
tive or  appointive,  except  that  they  may  serve  as  notaries  public 

OccuTATiONs:  Women  have  been  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  a  few  judicial  circuits,  but  none  have  been  admitted  into 
the  medical  profession.  No  other  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden. 

Education  :  All  of  the  institutions  of  learning  are  open  alike 
to  both  sexes. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  1,121  men  and  1,671  women 

teachers.    The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $35 ;  of  the 
women,  $32.40. 
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The  first  woman  suffrage  association  of  Georgia  was  orGfanized 
in  July,  1890,  by  Miss  H.  Augusta  Howard  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Claudia  Hope  Howard  (Maxwell).  For  some  time  the  mem- 
bership was  composed  only  of  these  two,  their  mother,  Mrs.  Anne 
Jane  Lindsay  Howard,  and  other  relatives,  all  residents  of  Colum- 
bus. Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Allen  of  Douglasville  were  the  first 
outside  the  Howard  family  to  encourage  and  support  the  infant 
organization.  In  1892  Mrs.  Kate  Mallette  Hardwick  and  Mrs. 
Mar}'  L.  McLenHon  became  members,  and  served  for  several 
years  as  auditor  and  vice-president 

The  Atlanta  association  was  organized  in  the  Marietta  Street 
M.  £.  Church,  March  21,  1894,  by  Mrs.  McLendon  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Chandler;  perfected  in  the  Unitarian  Church  on  March 
28,  and  begun  with  a  membership  of  forty  men  and  women. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1895,  Miss  Howard  and  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
who  had  served  continuously  as  president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  State  association,  resigned  their  offices;  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Cater  Swift  was  elected  president;  Mrs.  U.  O.  Robert- 
son, secretary;  Miss  Adelaide  Wilson,  treasurer. 

In  1896  Mrs.  McLendon  was  made  president;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Ober 
Allen  and  Mrs.  Ala  Holmes  Cheney,  vice-presidents;  Dr.  L.  D. 
Morse,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Gertrude  C.  Thomas,  re- 
cording secretary;  Miss  Sarah  A.  Gresham,  treasurer. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association,  which  was 
held  in  the  opera  house  in  Atlanta  the  first  week  of  February, 
1895,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  movement  in  Georgia.!  Men 
and  women  throughout  the  State  felt  its  widespreading  influ- 

•  The  History  is  indebted  for  the  material  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Mary  L.  McLendon* 
ttf  Atluita»  hraorary  preridnt  of  the  State  Wooum  Snffnge  Aaeoebtion. 
tSct  Cktp,  XV, 
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ence.  Many  ancient  Southern  prejudices  received  a  death-blow 
when  those  wlio  harbored  them  saw  what  manner  of  women  had 
ej>poused  this  hitherto  unpopular  cause.* 

All  the  Atlanta  papers  extended  a  cordial  greeting  to  the  con- 
vention and  devoted  columns  of  space  to  biographical  sketches, 
reports  of  meetings,  etc.,  but  the  Sunny  South,  edited  by  Col. 
Henry  Clay  Fairman,  was  the  only  one  which  editorially  indorsed 
the  >ntYrai,''e  movement.  Tlic  business  nicui.iger  of  the  Atlanta 
Coiisdlutio)!,  Wilh'am  A.  Hemphill,  and  his  wife,  tendered  a 
lari:\  reception  to  the  members  of  the  con\  ention. 

F.  II.  Richardson,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  largest 
evening  paper  in  the  State,  was  converted  to  a  belief  in  woman 
suffrage  at  this  time,  and  is  now  an  honorary  member  of  the  or- 
ganization. As  a  part  of  his  work,  he  has  made.an  earnest  and 
long-continued  etlort  to  have  women  placed  on  tlie  school  board.f 

The  \\'nman's  Board  of  the  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition.  s«  )on  to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  were  so  impressed  by  the 
personnel  of  this  convention  that  an  official  invitation  was  ex- 
tended for  them  to  hold  a  Suffrage  Day  on  Oct  ly,  1895,  in 
the  Woman's  Congress  Assembly  Hall.  This  was  accepted  by 
Miss  Anthonv  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association,  and  under 
the  ^uidini^  liand  of  Mrs.  Raeliel  I'^oster  Aver)%  its  correspond- 
ing >ecretary.  SufFragfe  Da\  was  une  of  the  very  best  of  the  many 
days  celebrated  during  the  W^oman's  CDngress.  The  State  asso- 
ciation also  litted  up  a  booth  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  and 

*The  State  aMoeiatton  never  should  cease  ta  be  grateful  to  **tlie  Howard  tirls,** 

(  >  ta,  C'nudia  and  Mrs.  Miriam  Howard  Du  Bosc),  as  the  national  officers  cs'.led 
Uictii,  who  bruugbt  tl^iis  grand  object  lesson  to  Georgia  to  give  Southern  women  the 
advantages  which  they  themselves  had  enjoyed  the  previous  year  in  Washington.  D«  C. 

'I  licy  refused  all  proffered  Jii  l       I  themselves  paid  llie  expenses,  which  ;iTn or.nted  tO 

$f)(>o,  declaring  that  it  was  unly  ripht  fot  tlii  tii  tn  dri  so,  H'nrr  they  h.id  dnisu'ieiJ  no  OCK 
when  lliey  gave  tlic  invitation  at  Washington  but  had  taken  the  (uli  respuu^ibility. 

t  William  C.  Sihiey.  Will  N.  Harben.  G.  Gttnby  Jordan.  Walter  R.  Jobnaon.  J.  CoHm 

T-ync-.,  Charles  Ihilmor.  Lucian  Knight,  editor  of  the  Constitution,  and  Walter  B.  HiU. 
chancellor  cif  tlie  Siatr  I'nivcrsity,  all  ha\c  declared  in  favor  of  woman  suffrace  Mr<, 
Julia  1.  I'attcn,  editor  of  the  Saturday  iiciic-j.',  is  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  ass.sociauon 
and  her  paper  is  its  ofRcial  organ. 

Amont;  others  wJio  have  stood  by  a  cause  which  it  requires  cntjracre  to  advocate  in  this 
State  are  J.  ii.  and  Mr».  Addic  D.  Hale,  VV.  T.  Cheney,  S.  M.  White  and  William 
Forsyth;  Mesdames  Harriet  Winchelt,  A.  H.  Ames,  Mary  Brent  Reid,  Hanr  Dewar. 
Nettie  (".  Hall.  Francis  Bellamy,  A.  C.  Helmer,  Sara  Strahan,  M.  T.  Wynne,  Sarais 
McDonald  Sheridan,  Patrick  H.  Moore,  E.  A.  Latimer.  E.  A.  Corri^n.  Charles  Behre 
and  Dr.  Schunian;  Mis<«es  Mary  l^mar  Jackson,  editor  of  the  woman's  department  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  K.  Williams,  WUlettc  Allen  and  Sarah  Freeman  Qarite,  aiater  of  Jaatci 
Freeman  Clarke,  of  Boston. 
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large  quantities  of  literature  were  distributed  by  Mrs,  H.  M. 
Tripp,  who  kindly  took  charge. 

The  first  State  convention  was  held  in  Atlanta,  Nov.  28,  29, 
1899.  The  following  resolution,  offered  in  the  Legislature  by 
Representative  Martin  V.  Calvin,  was  adopted :  "The  use  of  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  granted  to  Mrs. 
Virginia  D.  Young  of  South  Carolina,  Miss  Frances  A.  Griffin 
of  Alabama,  and  Mrs.  Isabella  Webb  Parks  of  Georgia,  on  the 
28th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures  on  the  scope  of 
the  elective  franchise."* 

The  first  evening  session  was  held  in  the  State  capitol.  Mrs. 
McLendon,  the  president,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  ad- 
dress of  welcome  for  Georgia  was  made  by  Mrs.  Thomas;  for 
Atlanta,  by  its  president,  Mrs.  Swift;  Miss  Gresham  responded 
to  both.  Mrs.  Young,  Miss  Griffin,  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  Mrs. 
Parks  delivered  addresses  to  a  large  and  interested  audience. t 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  i 88**^  the  Hon.  Augus- 
tus Dupont  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  city  charter  for  the 
town  of  Dupont,  and  sought  to  secure  suffrage  to  all  persons, 
male  or  female,  owning  property  in  the  corporation,  but  failed. 

In  1895  the  Atlanta  association  pre^ted  two  bills  to  the  Leg- 
islature— one  to  raise  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  from  10 
to  t8  years;  the  other,  drawn  by  Charles  A.  Reid,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  societv  and  an  able  lawyer,  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  granting  equal  legal  and  political  rights  to  women. 
Neither  was  reported  from  the  committees. 

In  1897  Representative  Martin  V.  Calvin  introduced  a  bill  to 
make  a  woman  eligible  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  physicians  at  the 
State  insane  asylum,  but  it  failed  to  pass. 

*  This  certainty  proved  that  woman  suffrage  had  gained  at  least  in  respectful  considera- 
tion among  politicians  since  February,  1895.  At  that  time  Gov.  W.  Y.  Atkinson  refused 
the  ttse  of  the  same  hall  for  the  great  National  Association  to  bold  «  mass  meeting  on 
the  last  day  of  its  visit  to  Atlanta.  He  declared  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  al'ow 
women  to  use  it,  although  white  and  negro  men  had  been  permitted  to  do  so  for  many 
and  varied  purposes.  The  Hon.  Clwflcs  A.  Collier,  a  ooonty  oonuniiaiotter,  ffranted  the 
hasement  of  the  c-^frrhouse  for  thi"?  nicctinsr,  which  wns  a  marked  succes?,  thout:h  held 
underground.  Speeches  were  made  by  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Ctu  Mrs.  Elbabedi  Lyie  Saxoa,  Mm.  Josephine  K.  Henry  and  oUiers. 

tOflieefB  deettd;  Prerident,  Mn.  Gertrude  C  Thonaa;  vioe-presidenta.  Mrs.  S.  L, 
Ober  Allen.  Miss  Sarah  A.  Gresham;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  Daniel:  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Claudia  Howard  Maxwell;  treasurer,  Mrs.  £.  O.  Archer;  auditor, 
D.  M.  Alien.  Mrs.  McLendon,  wbo  had  been  ia  office  tinee  1891,  refoaed  to  serve  longer 
and  was  made  honorary  prcaideot. 
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In  1898  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  bill  providing  police 

matrons  in  every  city  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  one  to 
exempt  the  property  of  women  from  taxation  until  they  should 
be  permitted  to  vote.    Both  failed. 

Miss  Frances  (jriffin  appeared  for  the  Georgia  W.  S.  A.  at 
the  convention  of  the  State  Federation  of  Lnhor,  held  in  Augusta 
in  April,  1900,  and  in  response  to  her  address  it  called  on  its  mma- 
bers  to  demand  a  change  in  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
should  secure  the  legal  and  political  equality  of  women.  A 
strong  suffrage  plank  was  added  to  the  platform  of  the  icdcra- 
tion,  and  Miss  Griffin  was  invited  hy  it  to  address  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  interest  of  the  Child  Labor  Bill,  which  it  had  cham- 
pioned so  unsuccessfully  for  a  number  of  years. 

One  result  of  the  State  suffrage  convention  held  in  Atlanta  in 
^^99f  was  that  the  following  petitions  were  ordered  to  be  cir- 
culated and  returned  for  presentation  to  the  legislative  commit- 
tees in  the  fall  of  1900 : 

1.  That  the  University  of  Georgia  be  f^ned  to  women. 

2.  That  women  be  members  of  the  boards  of  education. 

3.  That  women  physicians  be  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  State  in- 
sane asylum. 

4.  That  women  l:>c  made  eh'f»ible  to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls. 

5.  That  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  be  raised  from  10  to 
18  vears. 

o.  That  girls  of  eighteen  be  permitted  to  enter  the  textile  de- 
partment of  the  State  Technological  School. 

Four  bills  were  considered  by  the  Legislature  of  1900  in  which 
the  women  of  the  State  were  deeply  interested.  All  failed,  and 
many  of  them  now  see  that  Legislatures,  like  juries,  should  be 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women  to  secure  ex- 
act justice  for  both. 

The  Child  Labor  Bills,  introduced  by  Representative  Sealx)m 
Wright  and  C.  C.  Houston,  to  prevent  the  employment  in  fac- 
tories of  children  under  ten  and  under  twelve  years  of  age  were 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one. 

The  Textile  Bill  was  read  twice  in  the  House  but  failed  to  se- 
cure a  third  reading.  Lyman  Hall,  president  of  the  school*  was 
in  favor  of  the  bill. 
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The  Age  of  Protection  Bill,  intnxluced  by  Repfesentative  C 
S.  Reid,  was  very  quietly  handled.   Only  one  paper  (the  Atlanta 

Daily  Netvs)  informed  the  public  that  it  would  be  made  the 
special  order  for  November  15.  It  was  defeated  by  71  ayes,  77 
noes.  At  the  request  of  women  Mr.  Reid  moved  that  it  be  re- 
considered November  16,  which  resulted  in  its  being  voted  down 
by  a  larger  majority  than  the  day  before.  Mr.  Reid  thought  it 
well  that  his  bill  was  defeated,  since  it  only  asked  that  the  ''age 
of  protection"  be  raised  from  10  to  12  years. 

The  suffragists  asked  that  it  he  raised  from  10  to  18,  and  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  from  10  to  21.  Many 
petitions  had  been  sent  to  ])revious  Legislatures  by  both  these 
organizations,  but  this  was  the  first  time  a  bill  had  been  presented 
and  carried  to  a  vote. 

The  bill  to  admit  women  to  the  State  University  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Legislature  of  1900.^ 

The  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  been  laboring  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  for  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
since  1890,  when  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  of  Massachusetts,  who  was 
the  first  woman  to  speak  in  the  capitol  building,  addressed  the 
Legislature.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses  in  1894,  but  was  ve- 
toed by  Gov.  William  J.  Northen  because  no  provision  had  been 
made  to  require  teachers  to  stand  an  examination  on  the  subject,  t 

Since  1857,  vjhen  the  law  which  gave  a  husband  the  right  to 
whip  his  wife  was  amended,  there  have  been  some  favorable 
changes.  In  1866  a  law  w^as  enacted  allowing  a  married  woman 
to  own  property,  but  not  including  any  wages  she  might  earn. 

In  1891,  when  a  married  woman  was  suing  for  personal  injury 
in  a  railroad  accident,  Chief  Justice  Logan  £.  Bleckley  decided 
that  the  amount  of  a  wife's  recovery  for  physical  damages  "is 
not  to  be  measured  by  pecuniary  earnings,  for  such  earn- 

•  A  bill  presetited  by  Tliomas  J.  CTiappcIle  in  looi  to  makf  thr  T'nK'ersIty  co-cduca'  ■ 

tiocal  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  and  not  considered  in  the  House.  Virginia  and 
Lonimuw  vc  tiie  only  odier  State*  which  cxdnde  although  North  Carolina 

admits  them  only  to  its  poat'gradiiate  department  * 

t  A  bill  providing  for  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics 
upon  the  system,  requiring  all  teachers  to  stand  an  examination  on  this  subject,  and 
aflbdng  a  penalty  for  the  failure  of  any  hoard  of  education  to  enforce  the  lawt  pawed 
the  Legislature  of  1901— Senate,  aye*;,  7  nays;  Housei  106  ayM»  ^  SUiyg.  It  HM 
aigned  by  Gov.  Allan  C.  Candler,  December  17. 

This  law  is  now  ia  effect  in  every  State,  Georgia  being  the  last  to  adopt  it 
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ings  as  a  general  rule  belong  to  the  husband  and  the  right 

of  action  for  this  loss  is  in  hini."  In  1892  Judge  Thomas 
J.  Simmons  rendered  practically  the  same  decision,  and  in  1893 
ruled  again:  "Inasmuch  as  the  earnings  of  the  wife  belong  to 
her  Ini  hand,  her  individual  and  personal  damages  can  be  meas- 
ured only  by  the  consciences  of  an  impartial  jury." 

In  November,  1895,  when  William  H.  Flemming  (now  a  mem* 
ber  of  Congress)  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  ofifered  a  bill  which,  as  he  said,  "was  to  complete  the  good 
work  begun  with  the  Married  Woman's  Property  Act  of  1866. 
by  making  a  wife's  labor  as  well  as  her  acquired  i)roperty  lier 
own."  It  passed  the  House  by  98  ayes,  29  noes,  but  was  killed 
in  the  Senate. 

As  the  law  now  stands  a  married  woman  in  Georgia  can  con- 
trol her  earnings  only  if  a  sole  trader  with  her  husband's  consent 
by  notice  published  in  the  papers  for  one  month,  or  if  living  sep- 
arate from  him. 

Dower  obtains  but  not  curtesy.  If  a  hushaiul  die  intestate, 
leaving  a  wife  and  issue,  the  wife  may  elect  to  take  dower — a 
life  interest  in  one^third  of  the  real  estate— or  she  may  take  a 
child's  share  of  the  whole  estate  absolutely,  unless  the  shares  ex- 
ceed five  in  number,  when  she  may  have  one-fifth. 

The  father  is  legally  entitled  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
children,  and  at  his  death  may  appoint  a  guardian  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  mother.  The  husliand  must  furnish  necessities  for 
the  family  suitable  to  their  station  in  life. 

The  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  still  remains  10  years,  with  a 
penalty  of  death,  or  if  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury,  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  twenty  years. 

Suffrage  :    Women  have  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding:  In  Decemher.  1884.  Representative  Mar- 
tin V.  Calvin  introduced  and  carried  through  the  Legislature,  im- 
der  most  unfavorable  pressure,  a  bill  to  render  women  eligible  to 
employment  in  the  State  House.  Besides  the  large  ntunber  en- 
gaged in  manual  labor,  a  woman  is  now  postmaster  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  many  others  are  employed  as  stenograph- 
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ers,  typewriters  and  engrossing  clerks,  the  Governor  himself  hav- 
ing a  woman  stenographer. 

Tn  i89()  Kei)rcscntative  J.  E.  Mosley  succeeded  in  having  an 
ancient  law  amended,  by  which  women  were  made  eligible  to  the 
position  of  State  librarian ;  but  none  has  been  appointed,  although 
one  is  now  assistant 

In  the  opinion  of  State  School  Commissioner  G.  R.  Glenn, 
women  are  eligible  to  sit  on  School  Boards,  but  none  ever  has 
done  so.  Within  the  past  tVvo  years  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Atlanta  has  appointed  a  Board  of  Women  Visitors  to  the  i)ublic 
schools,  but  they  can  exercise  no  authority.  Lately  they  have 
been  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  as  listen- 
ers but  they  can  have  no  voice. 

In  July,  1895,  a  committee,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Whiteside,  chairman, 
appeared  before  the  city  council  of  Atlanta  with  a  petition  ask- 
ing for  a  iK)hce  matron,  signed  by  more  than  1,000  well-known 
citizens.  On  the  same  day  a  committee  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U..  Mrs. 
McLendon,  chairman,  presented  a  similar  petition  from  temper- 
ance people.*  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  police  committee, 
who  '^laid  it  on  the  table"'  and  it  never  was  heard  from  afterward. 

In  1897  ^  woman  was  employed  by  the  Ladies'  Society  of  the 
First  M.  E.  Church  South  to  stay  at  police  barracks  and  serve 
as  matron.    In  ^hly,  1898,  she  was  engaged  by  the  city  at  a  sal- 
.  ary  of  $20  per  month,  but  was  dismissed  without  warnincf  in 
June  of  the  same  year.    The  different  organizations  ot  women 
protested  so  vigorously  that  the  position  .of  police  matron  was 
created  by  the  city  council  with  a  salary  of  $40  per  month,  but 
no  matron  has  been  appointed  up  to  date.f 
Women  can  not  serve  as  notaries  public. 
Occupations:    Women  may  practice  medicine,  but  are  for- 
bidden by  statute  to  practice  law. 

Education  :  The  Legislature  of  1889  estabHshed  the  State 
N^r^nal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls  (white)  at  Athens, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  women.   The  Hon.  W.  Y.  Atkin- 

*Tlie  Atlanta  South  Std«  W.  C.  T.  IT.  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  to  adopt  the 

franchise  department.  Mrs.  Isabella  Webb  Parks,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Union  Signal 
and  also  a  member  of  the  city  sufFrage  association,  is  its  superintendent  of  franchise. 

tin  August,  1 90 1,  a  police  matron  was  at  last  appointed  at  a  salary  of  $30  per  month. 
In  Deotmber  one  of  the  police  oooiminiotien  stated  Aat  die  was  invaluable  and  he  did 
not  aee  how  tiiey  ever  had  managed  to  get  on  without  a  matron. 
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son,  afterward  Governor,  championed  the  bill.  No  woman  is 
eligible  to  serve  as  president  of  this  college.   A  board  of  Women 

Visitors  was  appointed  by  Grovernor  Atkinson. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Georgia  Federation 
of  Woman's  Clubs  to  have  the  doors  of  the  State  University 
opened  to  women.  At  present  they  are  permitted  to  enter  cer- 
tain departments  of  the  branch  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  but  not  to  enter  the  University  itself  upon  any  terms,  be- 
ing thus  deprived  of  the  highest  educational  facilities. 

The  State  Normal  School  and  the  North  Georgia  Agricul- 
tural College  (both  white),  the  Ccorgia  State  Industrial  College 
(colored)  and  the  Atlanta  University  (white  and  colored)  are 
co-educational. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  4,168  men  and  4,811  women 
teachers.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  average  monthly  sala- 
ries, but  those  of  women  are  estimated  to  be  two-thirds  of  those 
paid  to  men. 
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Idaho  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1890.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  there  had  been  practically  no  work  done  for 
woman  suffrage  in  the  1  erritory  except  that  of  Mrs.  Abigail 
Scott  Duniway  of  Oregon.  Between  1876  and  1895  S^^^ 
140  public  lectures,  at  the  same  time  securing  subscribers  to  her 
paper,  the  New  Northwest,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  women, 
and  distributing  literature.  She  traveled  12,000  miles  by  river, 
rail,  stage  and  buckboard  and  canvassed  many  a  mile  on  foot. 

In  1887  Mrs.  Duniway  addressed  the  Territorial  Legislature 
in  behalf  of  a  bill  to  enfranchise  women.  In  1889  she  appealed 
to  the  constitutional  convention  at  Boise  to  adopt  a  woman  suf- 
frage clause.  Judge  William  H.  Claggett,  the  president,  and  a 
majority  of  the  members  favored  it,  but  yielded  to  the  fears  of 
the  minority  that  it  would  endanger  the  acceptance  of  the  con* 
stitution  by  the  voters. 

Judge  Milton  Kelly,  founder  and  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Boise  Daily  Statesman,  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  women,  as  also  was  his  wife,  who  was,  indeed,  the  pio- 
neer suffragist  of  Idaho.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  State  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  was  another 
early  laborer.  At  her  request  Louis  E.  Workman  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  House  of  the  Legislature  of  1893,  aisking  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  conferring  suffrage  on  women,  and  it  was 
defeated  by  only  two  votes. 

In  a  little  country  schoOlhouse,  May  16,  1893,  at  Hagerman, 
Lincoln  County,  the  first  suffrage  society  was  formed.  The  teach- 
er, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ingram,  was  president  and  prime  mover,  and 
its  members  were  scattered  over  a  territory  of  ten  miles. 

*  The  History  u  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  William  Balderston,  editor  of  the  Boise 
Ihily  Stalnmam,  nd  lli*.  Emuoe  Pond  Atbcr.  Mentuj  of  the  State  Snffrafe  AModtp 
tioo  dofiaff  th«  ■iwwidmwtt  caufitign  of  189^  when  woaea  became  enfrandbiaed. 
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Up  to  this  time,  there  had  not  been  any  organized  e£Eort  in 
the  State  to  secure  the  ballot  for  women,  although  there  was  a 
pronounced  sentiment  in  its*£avor.  The  real  campaign  began  at 
the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the  Republican  State  Convention 
in  1894.  At  a  conference  of  a  few  friends  of  the  measure  a  reso- 
lution was  prepared  for  presentation,  pledging  the  party  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  equal  suffrage  to  a  vote.  The  plank  was  in- 
troduced and  championed  by  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Borah.  Mrs.  J. 
Ellen  Foster  of  Washington,  D.  C,  addressed  the  convention,  and 
the  Hon.  Edgar  Wilson  urged  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
which  was  done  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

The  Populist  State  Convention  passed  a  similar  resolution,  but 
it  was  not  adopted  by  the  Democratic. 

As  a  result  of  the  election  the  Republicans  were  placed  in  o\'er- 
whelming  control  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  desired  joint  reso- 
lution submitting  the  question  to  a  vote  was  passed  unanimously 
in  the  Senate  on  January  1 1,  and  by  33  yeas,  2  nays  in  the  House 
on  Jan.  17, 1895. 

The  campaigfn  for  woman  suffrage  was  spirited  and  effective. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  Mrs.  Duniway  came  to  Boise  and 
held  a  meeting.  A  temporary  organization  was  formed  at  that 
time,  but  for  sufficient  reasons  nothing  was  done  to  start  the 
work  until  some  months  later. 

In  the  summer  the  National  Association  sent  Mrs.  Emma 
Smith  DeVoe  of  Illinois  to  assist  in  organizing  the  State.  She 
lectured  through  June  and  July  and  formed  many  clubs,  often 
making  her  own  appointments  and  overcoming  the  most  discour- 
aging obstacles. 

A  State  convention  was  held  in  Boise  No\ .  jo.  1895.  at 
which  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  J.  11. 
Richards;  vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  W^  Woods;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Eunice  Pond  Athey;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Leah*  Burnside ;  advisory 
board,  Mrs.  Kate  E.  N.  Feltham,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Whitman,  Miss  An- 
nette Bowman.  A  telegram  was  received  from  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  saying :  "Educate  the  rank  and  file  of  voters  through 
political  party  newspapers  and  meetings."  ■ 

To  the  advisory  board  were  added  \\  illiani  Balderston,*  D.  L. 

*  It  wu  tfinnigli  the  influence  of  Mr.  Balderston  more  thin  that  of  uj  other  ooe  man 
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Badley  and  James  A.  McGee.  The  last  having  been  made  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  was  able  to  be  of 
much  assistance  to  the  suffragists. 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns  of  Kansas  came  into  the  State  in  May, 
1896,  in  time  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  advisory  board  at  Nampa 
and  to  render  invaluable  help.  By  order  of  the  board  a  con- 
vention was  called  in  Boise,  July  1-3,  at  w  hich  Mrs.  Johns  was 
present.  The  officers  elected  were:  President,  Mrs.  Whitman; 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Feltham,  Mrs.  Helen  Young,  Idaho's  only 
woman  attorney.  Mrs.  D.  L.  Badley;  secretary,  Mrs.  A  they; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  I.  Herron;  press  committee,  Mrs.  Kate  Green, 
Mrs.  Young,  Mrs.  Minnie  Priest  Dunton.  Thus  organized,  the 
association  conducted  the  final  campaipfn. 

The  president  authorized  the  secretary  to  send  a  circular  letter 
to  all  clubs  urgfing  them  to  commence  in  the  precinct  primaries 
the  work  of  securing  suffrage  planks  in  the  platforms  of  the 
several  political  parties.  Wherever  possible  delegates  were  elect- 
ed pledged  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  national  organiz- 
ing committee^  came  to  Boise  August  14.  On  the  i8th  and  25th 
she  lectured  to  crowded  houses  there  and  captured  her  audiences. 
She  addressed  the  committees  on  resolutions  of  the  different 
party  State  conventions,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Johns,  Major 
and  Mrs.  W.  \V.  Woods  and  other  eheciive  workers,  secured  a 
plank  favoring  the  amendment  in  each  of  the  four  platforms — 
Republican,  Democratic,  Populist  and  Silver  Republican.  Her 
coming  was  opportune  and  her  work  most  valuable.  The  in- 
dorsement by  the  Democratic  convention  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment«  and  the  fact  that  the  planks  had  been  inserted  in  all  the 
political  platforms  was  a  strong  point  later  on  in  the  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court.* 

thit  the  fiuffrage  amendment  was  passed  hy  the  LcKisltttirc.  nis  power  politically  was 
felt  during  all  the  campaign.  It  was  only  his  personal  influence  which  secured  for  the 
measure  tiie  help  of  the  Daify  Statesman  of  Boise,  wbieb  it  was  so  neoessaiy  to  have. 
Through  his  persuasion  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was 
invited.  He  was  our  principal  adviser  throughout,  and  with  money,  voice  and  pen  aided 
the  cause  id  every  possible  way.    [Eunice  Pond  Athey. 

*  Repntlieaa:  We  ftvw  fhe  anetidmenta  to  tibe  cowBCntioa  of  this  State  pfopoted  hj 
the  late  KLpuhlican  Legiilmtttre,  indiadlng  equal  suffrage  for  men  and  women*  and  rcoom* 
mend  their  adoption. 

Silver  RqMMiem:  We  iavor  tbe  adoption  of  die  proposed  amendment  to  the  constittto 
tion  of  the  State  jMOviding  for  the  ectenaion  of  the  right  of  anfFrage  to  women. 
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After  the  conventions  Mrs.  Johns  returned  home,  and  Mrs. 
Chapman  Catt  went  to  aid  the  California  campaigo,  speaking 
several  times  in  Idaho  en  route, 

Mrs.  Mary  C  C.  Bradford  of  Colorado  came  in  September. 
For  six  weeks  she  traveled  over  sandhills,  mountains,  valleys 
and  sage  plains,  visiting  points  not  reached  by  other  workers. 
She  organized  fourteen  new  clubs  and  made  many  converts. 
Mrs.  Helen  D.  Harford  of  Oregon  lectured  at  several  pi. ices  on 
her  way  to  the  St.  Louis  W.  C.  T.  U.  convention.  Many  cam- 
paign speakers  of  all  political  parties  called  the  attention  of  the 
voters  to  the  amendment,  and  some  gave  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  cause.  This  proved  of  great  benefit,  reaching  voters 
who  would  not  attend  a  suffrage  meeting. 

Headquarters  were  opened  at  Boise  August  i.  As  three  of 
the  counties  had  no  or^auizcitions  whatever,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  precincts  in  tlicse,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  by 
correspondence;  but  by  November  3  there  were  few  without  at 
least  one  active  worker.  Mrs.  Whitman  came  to  Boise  October 
I,  and  labored  zealously  until  the  election.  Previous  to  her 
coming  Miss  Frances  Wood  had  ably  assisted  the  secretary  at 
headquarters. 

The  press  was  carefully  looked  after  during  the  last  three 

months  of  the  campaign,  and  out  of  sixty-five  papers  only  three 
were  openly  opposed.  Seven  thousand  copies  of  the  ^e^<>lutions 
passed  at  the  suffrage  convention  in  July  were  sent  out ;  also  liter- 
ature presented  by  the  Utah  association,  too  copies  of  the 
IVonutn's  Tribune  and  3,000  leaflets  from  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick 
Colby,  and  9,000  tracts  purchased  of  the  National  Association.'^ 
A  strong  factor  in  the  campaign  was  the  large  colony  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  State  who  were  residents  of  Utah  when 

People's  Party:    Pelievinj?  in  equal  rir^t=:  to  al!  and  special  privilefres  to  noaC^  W€  ftnot 
the  adoption  of  the  pending  woman's  suffrage  amendment  to  the  oonstitutioa.  f 

Democratic:   We  recommend  to  the  fnor^e  conddcratioB  of  Ibe  iroier*  of  At  StMtl 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  granting  equal  suffrage,  believing  that  the  great 
question  should  receive  the  earnest  attentum  of  every  pcston  as  an  importaat  factor  is  the 
future  welfare  of  the  State. 

*  Among  thoee  who  aided  this  movement  were  Judge  7*  H.  Riehardi,  the  Rea.  Fremeal 

Wood,  Ex  Secretary  of  State  neorRC  T.  Lewis,  Judge  C.  O.  Stockslager.  J.  IT  Hawiey, 
U.  S.  Marshal  Joseph  Finkbam,  Judge  J.  H.  Beattjr,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  McGce,  the  Uoiu 
Joseph  Perratilt,  the  Hon.  Edgar  Wilson,  and  their  wiTct;  alao  the  wivca  of  the  JwMkca 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  Mesdames  Martha  B.  Keller.  M.  A.  Wright  and  Mint  J.  Madtew, 
and  Miaa  Annette  Bowman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Sute  Unimaltjr. 
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women  voted  there  and  who  believed  in  their  enfranchisement. 
Mrs.  Emily  S.  Richards  of  Utah  did  effective  work  among  them. 
The  amendment  was  voted  upon  at  the  general  election  of 

November,  1896.  The  association  had  had  50,000  dodgers 
printed,  "Vote  for  the  woman  suffrage  amendment."  These 
were  sent  to  every  precinct  in  the  State  and  given  to  voters  on 
election  day  as  a  reminder.  On  that  day  the  local  clubs  did 
heroic  work.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the 
final  effort  made  by  the  women.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Leonard,  Sr.,  of 
Silver  City,  and  her  co-workers  stood  all  day,  ankle-deep  in  snow, 
distributing  the  slips  and  urging  the  voters  to  cast  their  ballots  in 
favor  of  the  amendmcni.  At  ni<iiiy  ])oints  refreshments  were 
served  as  near  tlie  polls  as  i)ermissil)le  under  the  law. 

When  the  results  of  the  election  were  officially  announced  it 
was  found  that  there  were  12,126  votes  in  favor  of  the  amend* 
ment  and  6,282  against  it — a  majority  of  5*^44- 

A  question  arose,  however,  whether  this  was  such  a  majority 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  the  number  of  electors 
voting  un  the  amendment  not  being  as  jL,^reat  as  the  largest  number 
voting  on  the  candidates.  The  constitution  provides  that  "if  a 
majority  of  the  electors  shall  ratify  the  same,  such  amendment 
or  amendments  shall  become  a  part  of  this  constitution."  It  was 
held  by  the  opponents  that  it  would  require  a  majority  of  all  the 
electors  to  ratify  it,  and  the  matter  was  taken  at  once  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Attorneys  J.  H.  Hawley,  W.  E.  Borah  and  M.  W. 
Tate  gave  their  services  gratuitously  to  prosecute  the  case* 
Judge  J.  H.  Richards  also  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  anxious  waiting,  this  tribunal,  consist- 
ing of  Judges  Isaac  N.  Sullivan,  Joseph  W.  Huston  and  John  T. 
Morgan,  rendered  a  unanimous  decision  that  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  question  was  sufficient  to  carry  it.  And  thus  the 
women  of  Idaho  were  enfranchised  1 

The  total  expenses  of  this  campaign  were  less  than  $2,500. 

The  city  election  of  Boise,  in  July,  1897,  was  the  first  after 
the  adoption  of  equal  suffrage,  and  the  woman  vote  was  a  most 
important  factor.  The  issue  was  that  of  public  iniprox  ements. 
On  this  the  majority  of  women  took  sides  in  favor  of  progress, 
although  the  personnel  of  the  tickets  was  such  that  it  was  thought 
Vol.  IV  Won.  SUF.-38 
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they  would  generally  vote  the  other  way;  and  to  them  belongs 
the  credit  of  the  victory. 

The  first  State  election  under  equal  suffrage  was  in  1898,  and 
there  was  very  general  participation  by  women.  In  all  the  coun- 
ties their  clubs  did  effective  work  and  exercised  a  good  influence. 
The  election  was  noticeable  for  its  order  and  the  absence  of  any- 
thing like  the  scenes  at  the  polls  so  common  in  former  times. 
About  40  per  cent,  of  the  vote  was  cast  by  women.  One  of  them, 
Mrs.  B.  T.  JefTers.  rode  sLxty  miles  on  horseback  to  her  old 
home  in  order  to  vote. 

Three  women  were  elected  members  of  the  Legislature,  Mrs. 
Clara  Campbell,  Republican ;  Mrs.  Hattie  Noble,  Democrat ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Allen  Wright,  Populist  Mrs.  Wright  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  of  the  Whole  during  one  entire  afternoon, 
and  ruled  with  a  firm  but  impartial  hand. 

Four  women  were  elected  county  treasurers,  and  these  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.  One  of  them  has  been  renominated  by 
her  party.  Miss  Permeal  French  was  elected  State  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  and  reflected  in  1900."^  Fifteen  women 
were  chosen  county  superintendents. 

In  nearly  all  the  counties  women  are  found  holding  responsi- 
ble appointments.  Three  have  been  made  deputy  sheriffs.  Since 
equal  suffrage  was  adopted  women  have  been  placed  on  the 
Board  of  Req:ents  of  the  State  University  for  the  first  time. 

Gov.  Frank  Steuiienberg  said  in  1900: 

In  a  general  sense  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  participation  of 
women  in  our  public  affairs  has  had  a  most  elevating  iiifluence. 
All  parties  see  the  necessity  of  nominating  the  best  individuals.  The 
natural  aim  of  women  is  toward  the  hig-hest  good  of  the  community, 
and  the  best  social  conditions.  Instead  of  seekinc^  extremes  of 
reform,  as  had  been  predict ed.  they  are  interested  in  stable  and  con- 
servative administration,  for  the  benefit  of  the  homes  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  avoid  radical  and  excessive  reforms.  In  short,  the 
objections  which  in  theory  have  been  urged  against  woman's  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs  have  been  overcome  by  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  the  system  in  Idaho. 

The  suggestion  may  be  made  that  this  activity  of  women  in  public 

*Gcit.  Prank  Steunenberg  thv»  testified:   **It  b  eoneedmi  bjr  all  that  MiM  Fraack 

is  the  best  officer  in  that  capacity  the  State  ever  has  ha?1     The  place  she  occupies  is 

one  oi  unusuAl  importance  with  u*  Of  the  thrcr  women  in  the  LeKudararc  irt 

may  al«o  be  aaid  tliat  tiicy  made  moat  acceptable  fniblie  oflicera*  aerring  with  ability  and 
aucceM.'* 
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affairs  has  opomted  to  draw  them  a\vr\y  from  their  homes  and  from 
the  usual  domestic  avocations,  a  suggestion  which  our  experience 
amply  disproves.  In  Idaho  women  are  to-day  tlie  same  loving 
wives,  kind  mothers  and  capable  home -managers  that  they  always 
have  been.  Nor  has  there  been  the  least  belitUingf  of  the  sex  in  the 
eyes  of  the  men,  nor  any  fallingf  off  in  that  tenderness  and  respect 
which  men  universally  accord  to  women.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
interruption  of  family  ties.  Whether  husband  and  wife  vote  to- 
gether or  oppositely  excites  no  interest  and  no  animosity,  although 
naturally  families  are  apt  to  have  the  same  party  afiiiiations.  The 
SN  stem  has  not  operated  to  take  women  from  their  homes,  nor  has  it 
tended  to  make  them  in  any  way  masculine,* 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1900  women  showed  the  liveliest 

interest.  The  universal  testimony  was  that  never  in  the  history 
of  the  State  had  there  been  such  order  about  the  polling-places. 
Fotir-fifths  of  the  ballots  were  cast  by  i  o^clock.  The  women 
did  as  effective  work  as  the  men  in  getting  out  the  voters. 

The  total  population  of  Idaho  is  161,762,  and  is  composed,  in 
round  numbers,  of  58  per  cent  of  males  and  42  per  cent,  of  fe- 
males. The  total  vote  of  the  men  was  55.096;  of  the  women, 
19,660.  In  the  counties  representing  the  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing and  general  business  of  the  State  the  women's  vote  aver- 
nc^ed  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  ballot.  In  the  counties  devoted 
exclusively  to  mining,  where  there  are  very  few  women,  they 
cast  only  24  per  cent.  This  brought  the  average  of  the  women's 
vote  in  the  entire  State  down  to  35  1-2  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  Boise  1,982  men  and  1,561  women  registered;  total,  3,543. 
The  vote  cast  was  3,281.  Allowing  for  the  usual  failures  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  these  figures  show  that  over  40  per  cent,  of  the 
vote  of  this  city  must  have  been  cast  by  women. f 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  The  placing  of  the  ballot 
in  the  hands  of  women  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  two 
changes  of  the  highest  importance.  The  session  of  the  Legisla- 

^      *  Sec  Appendix — Testimony  from  Woman  SuffraRc  States. 

'  *  t  Prof.  L.  F.  Hendenton  of  the  State  University  says  that  equal  suffrage,  even  in  the 
few  yeara  it  h»a  been  in  operatioii  In  Idaho,  htm  proved  itself  a  Ihinfr  so  simple,  ao 

natural,  so  entirely  free  from  any  ohicctlon.iblt  features,  that  it  is  now  m-iurally  nccp[)tcf] 
and  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  lias  already  converted  the  majority  of  the 
men  wlio  were  opposed  and,  wiiicb  is  stitl  more  remarkable*  bai  eoBVcrteil  also  fhe 
majoritjr  of  the  women. 

Mrs.  Heni^emon  Mys  the  intrlUcrent  women  take  more  interest  in  suffrage  tlian  the 
ignorant  ones;  that  women  have  suffered  no  loss  of  consideration  or  social  iullutnce.  but 
«re  treated,  if  anjrthingv  with  more  respeet.  The  possrsfiion  of  the  hallot  has  made  Uiem 
mveb  more  intelligent  alMitt  intblie  qncatiens,  as  it  bas  stimulated  tbe  study  of  these. 
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ture  held  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment passed  an  act  prohibiting  ganibHng.  Prior  to  that  time  it 
had  been  licensed  in  the  State,  and  its  establishments  were  openly 
conducted  in  practically  all  communities.  Against  this  evil  the 
sentiment  of  the  women  was  solidly  arrayed,  and  it  could  not  be 
ignored.  Before  they  voted,  a  bill  altering  the  law  would  have 
been  ignominiously  pigeon-holed,  but  the  ballot  in  their  hands 
wrought  a  change  under  which  a  measure  abolishing  gambling 
was  enacted.  This  was  found  defective,  and  gambling  continued 
until  the  next  legislative  session.  The  gambUng  interests  organ- 
ized a  lobby  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  valid  law  against 
their  business,  but  they  failed,  the  law  was  passed,  and  gambling 
has  since  been  suppressed  in  nearly  all  communities.  The  senti- 
ment which  obtained  the  law  secures  its  enforcement — men  do 
not  dare  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  women,  when  the  latter 
have  in  their  hands  the  power  to  make  or  unmake  politicians. 

The  present  session  of  the  Legislature  (1900)  passed  a  bill 
exempting  women  from  jury  service.  Gov.  Frank  W.  Hunt 
returned  it  with  his  veto,  in  which  he  said  that  this  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  protests  of  the  women  themselves,  who  objected 
to  being  deprived  of  this  right.  There  was  some  talk  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  passing  it  over  his  veto,  but  this  was  finally  abandoned. 
The  women  took  the  ground  that  while  the  ostensible  object  w  as 
to  relieve  them  of  an  onerous  duty,  the  real  one  was  to  protect 
the  gamblers  and  other  law-breakers  to  whom  women  jurors 
show  no  favor. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Governor  Hunt  could  not  have  been 
influenced  by  the  protests  of  women  on  another  point  The  law 
of  Idaho  provides  that  while  a  wife  may  hold  property  in  her 
own  name,  the  husband  shall  have  control  of  it.   The  present 

Legislature  passed  an  act  giving  married  women  control  of  their 
separate  property.    This  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  who  said : 

Our  statutes  as  they  now  exist  provide  complete  adjustment  of 
the  property  relations  between  man  and  wife,  placing  them  upon 

equal  terms,  excepting  that  the  husband  has  the  management  and 
control  of  his  wnfc's  property  during  marriage,  unless  it  should  be 
taken  from  him  on  complaint  of  the  wife  for  causes  set  fortli  in 
Sec.  2499. 

As  the  law  stands  the  wife  can  secure  control  over  her  own 
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property  only  by  going"  into  court,  showing^  that  her  husband  is 
mismanaging  it^  and  obtaining  a  decree  taking  it  away  from  him. 

The  law  regarding  the  inheritance  of  the  separate  estates  is 
the  same  for  husband  and  wife,  but  not  so  of  the  community. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  wife  the  entire  community  property  be- 
longs to  the  husband  without  administration.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  husband  one-half  the  community  property  belongs  to  tlie  • 
wife;  the  other  half  subject  to  Ins  testamentary  disposition,  or 
in  the  absence  of  that  goes  to  his  descendants  m  equal  shares. 
If  he  leave  neither  will  nor  descendants,  it  goes  to  the  wife. 

The  earnings  of  the  wife  belong  to  the  husband  unless  she  is 
living  separate  from  him. 

No  provision  is  made  compelling  the  husband  to  support  the 
wile,  but  if  he  is  infirm  she  must  support  him. 

If  the  wife  desire  to  engage  in  business  she  must  apply  to  the 
court  for  permission,  showing  tlie  necessity  for  it ;  and  every  time 
she  wishes  to  remove  to  another  place  she  must  repeat  this 
process. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  children.  At  his  death 
the  mother,  if  suitable,  is  guardian  while  she  remains  unmarried. 

The  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  lo  to  14 
years  in  1893,  and  from  14  to  18  in  1895.  penalty  is  im- 

prisonment in  tlie  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  five  years,  and 
this  may  be  extended  for  life. 

Suffrage:  Women  have  complete  sufTrage. 

Office  Holding:  Women  are  eligible  to  all  offices.  (See 
previous  pages.) 

Occupations  :   Naturally  none  arc  forbidden  to  women. 

Education:  The  State  University  and  all  other  educational 
institutions  are  0[)en  to  both  sexe^. 

in  the  public  schools  there  are  544  men  and  558  women  teach- 
ers. The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $56.11 ;  of  the 
women,  $44.83. 
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ILLINOIS.* 

The  Illinois  Equal  Suffragfe  Association  has  had  only  four 
presidents  in  the  past  sixteen  years.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton 
Harbert  retired  from  thh  office  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Sept.  25, 
1884,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Holmes,  who  served 
until  the  autumn  of  1889,  when  Mrs.  Harbert  again  filled  the 
presidency  for  one  year.  At  the  convention  of  1890  Mrs.  Holmes 
was  re-elected,  and  held  office  until  her  resignation  in  1897. 
In  May  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Julia  Mills  Dunn  was  elected.  In  1809 
Mrs.  Catharine  Wang-h  ^IcCiilloch  was  made  president,  and  in 
1900  Mrs.  Harbert  resumed  the  position  for  one  year.  The 
other  officers  elected  were:  Vice-president,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes 
Smith;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  Mtmn;  recording 
secretary.  Miss  S.  Grace  Nicholas;  treasurer,  the  Rev.  Kate 
Hughes;  chairman  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Elmina  £. 
Spiiiii^er. 

As  the  work  is  divided  into  districts  and  counties,  and  as  there 
are  twenty-two  districts  and  102  counties  partially  organized,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  name  in  this  chapter  the  himdreds  of  quiet 
but  very  efficient  workers,  men  and  women,  or  to  tell  of  their 
unselfish  devotion,  shown  often  in  the  face  of  fierce  opposition. 

The  association  has  held  a  State  convention  each  year,  except 
1893,  the  year  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago,  when 
it  was  decided  instead  to  attend  the  World's  Congress  of  Repre- 
sentative Women,  which  met  in  May.t  At  many  of  these  meet- 
ings national  officers  were  present,  among  them  Susan  B.  .Aji- 

*11ie  HntoTT  is  indebted  for  thts  chafer  to  Mn.  Mary  E.  Holme*  of  Chicago,  «!»  hM 
been  officially  connected  with  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association  since  1884. 

t  State  conventions  have  been  held  as  follows:  Watseka,  1884:  Geneseo,  1885;  Sand- 
wich, 1886;  Galva,  18X7:  Rockford.  1888;  Joliet.  1889;  Molinc,  1890;  Kcwanee.  iSgj; 
Aurora,  ChicnKo  (WorUl's  Fair),  1893;  Danville,  1894;  Dccstmr,  1895;  Harvey,  1896; 

Wauke^:Hi.  1S07:  Sprin^'fiild,  1S98;  Barry*  1899.  Tbe  twen^^•cventb  annual  meetioc 
look  place  ia  Edge  water,  Oct.  11,  la,  1900. 
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thoiiy  and  Lucy  Stone,  and  the  halls  were  seldom  larg^e  enough  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  in  attendance.  There  have  been  also 
district  and  county  conventions  every  year,  while  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations,  county  fairs  and  Chautauqua  assemblies  have  been 
utilized  to  disseminate  suffrage  sentiment 

In  1888  Senator  Miles  B.  Castle,  Judge  C.  B.  Waite,  Mrs. 
Dunn  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gouu:ar,  the  last-named  from  Indiana, 
held  suffrage  conferences  in  various  cities.  Later  in  this  and  the 
following-  year,  similar  meetings  were  held  in  a  number  of  other 
places  by  the  Illinois  workers,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Cougar 
and  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw. 

In  1891  occurred  a  series  of  conventions  which  extended  over 
six  weeks  and  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace  of 
Indiana  and  Mrs.  McCulloch.  Iii  November  Mrs.  Holmes  made 
a  two- weeks'  lectur  ing  trip. 

In  1892  and  '93  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  DeV^oe  canvassed  the  State, 
speaking  in  nearly  fifty  towns  and  cities,  and  raising  enough 
money  to  defray  all  expenses  and  put  a  handsome  amount  in  the 
treasury  for  legislative  work. 

In  March,  1893,  ^^s*  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the 
national  organization  committee,  made  a  lecture  tour  of  the 'cen- 
tral and  southern  part  of  Illinois. 

In  1897  the  National  Association  held  a  series  of  meetings 
in  Illinois  with  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  Leonora  Beck,  as  managers,  and  Mrs.  Dunn  and 
the  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  as  speakers.  During  the  summer  Mrs. 
Dunn,  with  Mrs.  Martha  A.  B.  Conine  of  Colorado  lectured  in 
numerous  cities;  and  in  November  the  national  officers  held  a 
conference  in  Chicago,  in  which  Miss  Anthony  and  Miss  Shaw, 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  National  Association,  Mrs. 
Chapman  Catt  and  also  many  local  workers  participated. 

In  1898  Miss  Lena  Morrow  made  speeches  for  the  State  as- 
sociation and  spent  a  month  lecturing  before  labor  organizations. 
She  secured  suffrage  resolutions  Ifrom  unions  representing  a 
membership  of  25,000. 

Mrs.  McCulloch  gave  the  month  of  June,  1890,  to  canvassing 
South  Dakota  in  the  interest  of  the  suffrage  amendment  there; 
and  in  the  fall  of  1898  Mrs.  Dunn  and  Miss  Morrow  were  sent 
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to  that  State  to  assist  in  its  second  campaign  for  one  month,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Illinois  assticiation.  Miss  Morrow  worked 
also  in  the  amendment  campaign  of  1900  in  Oregon  for  two-and- 
one-half  months,  a  portion  of  her  expenses  being  contributed  by 
Illinois  suffragists. 

The  Chicago  Political  Equality  Le^e  was  organized  by  Miss 
Ellen  A.  Martin,  who  was  at  its  head  for  many  years. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  1891,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  E.  S.  A.,  a  joint  resolution  was  presented  to  the  Leg'is- 
latiire  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  enfranchising 
women.  This  was  championed  in  the  House  by  George  W.  Cur- 
tis and  brought  to  a  vote.  It  received  54  votes,  a  majoriQr  of 
those  cast  but  not  a  constitutional  majority,  which  is  one  over 
one-half  of  the  whole  membership.  Charles  Bogardus  managed 
the  bill  in  the  Senate,  but  was  not  able  to  secure  a  vote  upon  iL 
The  hard  work  for  this  Amendment  Bill,  however,  paved  the  way 
for  the  passage  of  the  School  Suffrage  Bill  later  in  the  session. 

This  bill  had  been  prepared  by  the  State  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  T.  C. 
MacMillan.  Although  there  were  many  more  petitions  asking 
for  the  amendment  than  for  School  Suffrage,  their  combined 
influence,  with  Senator  MacMillan's  earnest  work,  was  sufficient 
to  pass  this  bill  through  the  Senate  by  29  ayes,  4  noes.  At  the 
closing  hour  of  the  la^it  session  in  the  House,  Dr.  H.  M.  Moore, 
one  of  the  members  of  a  third  party  that  finally  had  assisted  the 
Democrats  to  elect  John  M.  Palmer  as  United  States  Senator, 
made  an  urg^ent  plea  that  something  should  be  done  for  the 
women ;  and  because  of  his  eloquence,  or  the  gratitude  of  the 
Democrats,  or  the  keen  sense  of  justice  among  all  the  members, 
the  Senate  School  Suffrage  Bill  was  passed  by  85  ayes,  43  noes. 

As  it  was  the  general  impression  that  women  had  received 
the  full  School  Franchise  by  this  bill,  they  proceeded  to  vote  on 
bonds,  location  of  buildinjSfs  and  various  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  schools,  and  also  for  county  superintendents.  The  bill 
was  obscurely  worded,  and  it  has  taken  four  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  to  decide  just  the  points  which  it 
covered  and  the  limits  to  which  it  might  be  constitutionally  ex- 
tended. As  it  now  stands,  under  this  law  women  can  vote  only 
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for  candidates  for  such  school  offices  as  have  been  created  by  the 
Legislature.    (See  Sulirage.) 

However,  this  bill  was  useful  in  securing  frofn  the  Supreme 
Court  the  ruling  that  the  Legislature  had  power  to  regulate  the 
suffrage  concerning  all  positions  created  by  itself.  Heretofore 
the  weight  of  judicial  opinion  had  been  the  other  way;  that  no 
change  whatever  could  be  made  in  the  suffrage  except  by  consti- 
tutional amendment.* 

During-  the  session  of  1893  R.  W.  Coon  secured  the  passage 
in  the  Senate  of  a  Township  Suffrage  Bill  prepared  by  the  State 
association.  Its  members  argued  that  if  school  offices  not  named 
in  the  constitution  are  creations  of  the  L^islature,  so  are  most 
of  the  township  offices  and  therefore  it  has  power  to  grant  women 
the  suffrage  for  these.  This  bill  was  accompanied  by  a  petition 
of  12.000  nanics.  Senator  Bogardus  made  a  spirited  report  on 
these,  extolh'nc:  the  character  of  the  signers,  whose  stancHng  he 
had  ascertamcd  from  the  senators  of  their  districts.  It  passed 
the  Senate  by  26  votes,  a  constitutional  majority.  In  the  House 
the  committee  reported  it  favorably,  many  members  pledged 
themselves  to  its  support,  and  it  went  through  the  second  reading 
safely;  but  just  when  expectation  ran  highest,  it  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  and  smothered. 

In  this  same  Legislature  a  hill  to  repeal  the  School  Suffrage 
Law  was  defeated  in  the  House,  less  than  40  of  the  153  members 
voting  aye.  It  was  not  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

In  1895  Senator  G>on  introduced  the  Township  Bill  again, 
but  owing  to  absentees  it  received  only  23  votes,  26  being  neces- 
sary to  pass  it.  Fearing  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  were  pledged  to  vote  for  it,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  which  it  was  referred  made  a  sub-comtnittee  of  three 
notorious  opponents  who  took  care  that  it  never  \vas  re])orted. 

In  1897  Senator  G.  W.  Monroe  took  charge  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation's measures.  Bills  for  Township  and  Bond  Suffrage,  and 

•  Among  the  officers  for  whom  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  allow  women  to  vote 
•r«  Pmideiitial  electora,  members  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Equalization,  clerk  of  the 
Appellate  Court,  county  collector,  county  survryor.  members  of  the  nonnl  of  As5C'5<?nr% 
Moiury  dbtrict  tnistecs,  members  of  the  Board  of  Review,  all  officers  of  cities,  villages 
and  towRs  (exeept  poliee  magtetratet),  siiperriaor»  town  derk,  asicasor,  edilector  and 
highway  commissioner. 

The  Legislature  has  power  also  to  permit  women  to  vote  on  general  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors,  besides  voting  in  all  animal  and  tpeetal  town  mcctmga. 
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for  suflFrage  for  certain  city,  county  and  township  officers  and  ior 
Presidential  electors,  were  introduced  by  liini  but  failed  to  pass. 

In  the  special  session  of  1898  only  such  matters  could  be  con- 
sidered as  were  named  by  Gov.  John  R.  1  aimer  in  calling  it. 
The  State  association  petitioned  him  to  include  woman  suffrage 
in  the  list,  but  he  did  not  grant  the  request.  One  of  the  subjects 
named  was  taxation.  The  association  prepared  a  bill  to  exempt 
the  property  of  women  from  taxation  until  they  were  allowed 
to  vote.  All  the  metropolitan  papers  were  interested  in  or 
amused  by  this  bill,  and  gave  it  considerable  publicity,  but  it  was 
not  acted  upon. 

In  1899  the  three  bills  championed  by  Senator  Monroe  in 
1897  were  managed  by  Senator  Isaac  H.  Hamilton,  He  forced 
two  of  them  to  a  vote,  but  neither  received  a  majority. 

During  all  this  time  Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCuUoch,  a 
practicing  lawyer  of  Chicago,  auditor  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion and  former  president  of  the  State  E,  S.  A.,  was  the  very 
efhcicnt  lei^^islativc  superintendent.  She  pressed  the  hills  with  a 
1  force  which  almost  brought  success  by  its  own  momentum,  and 
yet  by  her  good  judgment  and  fair  methods  kept  the  respect  of 
legislators  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  her  measures.* 

Sometimes  the  hearings  on  these  bills  occurred  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  or  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  was  in  1895,  when  about  twenty  women,  represent- 
ing many  different  Incalities,  socieues  and  nationaliLies,  made 
clcNcr  fivc-miuute  s])eeches. 

The  State  association  has  sent  the  Woman's  Journal,  tlie 
IVoman's  Column  and  other  suffrage  literature  to  members  of 
the  legislature  for  months  at  a  time.  Petitions  always  have 
accompanied  the  bills.  Added  to  those  presented  in  1899  were 
resolutions  adopted  by  various  Chicago  labor  organizations  of 
men,  representing  a  membership  of  25,000.  The  petitions  of  the 
State  association  generally  have  exceeded  all  those  presented  for 
all  other  measures,  t 

•  UurinK  these  years  various  suffrage  bills  were  introduced  by  other  organizations. 
The  school  board  of  Winnctka  bad  one  to  give  women  a  right  to  vote  on  all  matters 
relating  to  schools  I  the  W.  C  T.  U.  one  for  •  constitutional  amendment;  and  members  ol 
the  Legislature  occasionally  on  their  own  responsibility  introduced  bills. 

"f  Tn  iSgi  an  anti  si:fTr.Tt:c  pct'»i"Ti,  t5!pnrd  hy  twelve  persons,  arousc<l  some  interest 
on  account  of  its  novelty.    In  later  Legislatures  their  petitions  do  not  seem  to  have 
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There  has  been  no  distinction  between  husband  and  wife  in 
the  laws  of  inheritance  since  1873.  The  surviving  wife  or  hus- 
band is  endowed  of  a  third  part  of  all  the  real  estate  of  which 
the  other  dies  possessed.  If  either  die  without  a  will,  leaving  a 
surviving  child  or  children,  or  descendants  of  such,  the  survivor 
receives,  in  addition,  one-third  of  the  personal  estate  absolutely. 
If,  however,  there  are  no  hneal  descendants,  the  widow  or  wid- 
ower receives  absolutely  one-half  of  tlie  real  estate  and  the  wliole 
of  the  personal  estate.  If  there  are  no  descendants  and  no  kin- 
dred, the  whole  estate  goes  to  the  surviving  widow  or  widower. 

A  married  woman  has  held  her  property  in  her  own  name 
since  1861.  She  has  been  entitled  to  engage  in  business,  control 
her  earnings,  sue  and  be  sued  and  make  contracts  since  1869. 

Until  1 90 1  the  father  was  entitled  to  the  care  of  the  persons 
and  ctliication  of  the  minor  children.  In  1898  Mrs.  McCulloch 
published,  in  the  form  of  a  story  called  Mr.  Lex,  a  resume  of  the 
terrible  injustice  and  cruelty  possible  under  this  law;  and  also 
pointed  out  the  same  possibilities  in  the  administration  of  other 
laws  which  seem  entirely  fair  to  the  casual  observer.  It  was 
widely  reviewed  by  the  Chicago  press  and  aroused  much  interest. 
In  the  winter  of  1901  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  giving 
fathers  and  mothers  equal  guardianship  and  custody  of  their 
minor  children.  Mrs.  McCulloch,  representing  the  State  E.  S. 
A.,  had  charge  of  this  bill.  A  copy  of  her  book,  Mr.  Lex,  was 
sent  to  every  member,  as  well  as  the  full  facts  from  every  State 
which  had  such  a  law  as  the  one  proposed.  She  also  obtained 
the  indorsement  of  nimierous  organizations  and  influential  per- 
sons, and  had  many  individual  letters  written  to  members.  All 
this  simply  to  give  mothers  equal  guardianship  with  fathers  of 
their  own  children ! 

Mrs.  McCulloch  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Kate  ITughes. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  large  vote  of  34  ayes,  8  noes,  in  the  Senate ; 
119  ayes,  one  no,  in  the  House.  It  was  signed  by  Gov.  Richard 
Yates  on  May  18. 

The  wife  is  entitled  to  support  suited  to  her  condition  in  life. 
The  husband  is  entitled  to  the  same  support  out  of  her  individual 
property.    They  are  jointly  liable  for  family  expenses.  Failure 

appeared,  but  some  i<f  xhac  twelve  signers  can  be  found  eamposing  the  Chicago  Anti- 

Suffrage  Society  of  the  present  day. 
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to  support  the  wife  and  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  is  a 
misdemeanor,  and  may  l)e  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  or  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail, 
hotise  of  correction  or  workhouse  not  less  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  twelve  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 
The  wife  may  sue  for  separate  maintenance  without  divorce. 

The  "age  of  protection*'  for  girls  was  raised  from  10  to  14 
years  in  1887,  but  it  never  has  been  possible  to  have  this  ag^e  ex- 
tended. The  penalty  is  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for 
from  one  year  to  life. 

In  1893  Florence  Kelley  and  Miss  Mary  Kenuey,  aided 
by  the  women's  and  men's  labor  organizations  of  Chicago  and 
by  many  women's  clubs,  secured  a  Factory  Inspection  Law.  It 
contained  a  prohibition  against  the  employment  of  a  woman 
over  eight  hours  daily  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  but  this  sec- 
tion was  declared  unconstitutional  because  it  was  a  restriction 
upon  the  right  to  conlract. 

Suffrage:  The  Legislature  which  adjourned  in  1S91  left 
the  School  Suffrage  Law  obscure,  incomplete  and  with  no  pro- 
visions to  carry  out  its  intentions.  Tn  many  cases  the  women  had 
to  provide  their  own  ballots  and  ballot-boxes.  To  the  credit  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  judges  of  election  it  can  be  said  that  they 
accepted  the  votes  of  the  women  with  no  certainty  that  they  were 
acting  legally  or  would  be  sustained  by  future  decisions.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  however,  in  the  more  ignorant  parts  of  the 
State,  the  votes  were  insolently  refused. 

In  the  country  and  unincorporated  towns,  in  villages  and  small 
cities,  where  the  school  boards  are  elected  by  the  people,  there 
are  a  number  of  officers  for  whom  women  may  vote;*  but  in 
places  like  Chicago,  where  the  board  Is  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
the  only  vote  they  have  is  for  three  trustees  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity every  two  years. 

In  the  snmmer  and  fall  of  1893  the  officers  of  the  State  associa- 
tion ai(itated  the  question  of  asking  for  the  nomination  of  a 
woman  as  one  of  these  tmstees,  and  in  March,  1894,  the  conven- 

*In  AprO,  t89i,  fifteen  women  of  lombard  voted  M  the  nvnieipat  election  amlcr  • 

special  charter  which  pave  the  franchise  tn  citizens  over  twenty-<inr  ycnr5  of  ape.  The 
judges  were  about  to  refute  the  votes,  but  Miss  Ellen  A.  Martin,  of  the  law  firm  of  Perry 
ft  Martin  in  Chicago,  argned  the  Icgd  points  so  oondwively  that  they  were  aoccpitetL 
No  one  baa  contested  that  election,  and  the  women  have  catablbbed  their  ri|(ht  to  vote. 
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tirm  in  Danville  approved  this  suggestion.  The  auxihary  socie- 
ties were  urged  to  use  all  their  influence  to  have  delegates  from 
their  counties  to  the  State  political  conventions  instructed  to 
vote  for  a  woman  candidate.  Later  in  the  spring  several  of  the 
suffrage  officers  and  prominent  women  of  Chicago  appeared  be- 
fore the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  and  the  same  day 
visited  the  Republican  State  Editorial  Association,  asking  their 
influence  to  secure  the  nfniiination  of  a  woman  for  trustee.  •Let- 
ters were  sent  to  200  lea(hng  ])oliticians  of  different  parties  giv- 
ing reasons  why  such  action  should  be  taken  and  asking  for  their 
CO  operation.  Personal  appeals  were  made  to  the  editors  of  the 
Chicago  dailies  for  their  influence. 

Then  came  the  most  important  work  of  all — securing  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  Cook  County  conventions.  Previous  to  that 
of  the  Republicans  Mrs.  McCulloch  interviewed  leading  mem* 
bers  of  the  county  committee  and  received  an  invitation  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  convention,  which  slie  did,  representing 
])oth  t!ic  State  K.  S.  A.  and  the  Woman's  Club  of  Chicago.  Mrs. 
Elmina  D.  Springer  also  made  an  address.  They  were  invited 
to  meet  the  resolutions  committee,  were  treated  with  great  cour- 
tesy, and  the  resolution  asking  that  delegates  to  the  State  con- 
vention be  instructed  to  vote  as  a  unit  for  the  nomination  of  a 
woman  for  University  trustee,  was  adopted. 

The  Chicago  Woman's  Club  sent  fifty  women  to  the  Cook 
County  Democratic  Convention  and  secured  the  same  pledge. 

Committees  were  then  appointed  to  manage  this  question  in 
the  State  conventions  of  the  parties.  Just  a  few  days  before  the 
first  (I>emocratic),  the  attorney-general,  who  was  a  Democrat, 
gave  the  opinion  that  women  could  not  legally  vote  for  trustees 
or  be  trustees,  and  published  it  widely  in  the  Chicago  press.  Mrs. 
McCulloch  followed  him  with  a  carefully  prepared  brief  which 
also  was  given  to  the  press.  This  new  difiiculty  made  it  impera- 
tive for  her  to  attend  the  Democratic  State  rnnvention  to  pre- 
sent her  view  of  the  disputed  legal  point,  and  this  she  did  witli 
marked  success.  Whenever  any  of  the  delegates  said,  "Why, 
haven't  you  read  Maloney's  opinion  that  a  woman  can  not  hold 
the  office  or  vote  for  trustee?"  she  would  answer,  "Yes,  but 
haven't  you  read  my  opinion  that  she  can?"  She  addressed  the 
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entire  convention,  and  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Julia  Holmes 
Smith  was  made  unanimously.  The  other  political  parties  then 
had  to  follow  with  the  nomination  of  a  woman  or  fall  beiund  the 
Democrats  in  chivalry. 

As  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  sent  a  strong  representation  to 
the  Republican  convention,  and  as  pledges  already  had  been  se- 
cured from  tiie  delegates,  the  conmiittee  appointed  by  the  suffrage 
association  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  attend.  Mrs.  Lucy  L. 
Flower  was  nominated  by  this  body. 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  two  women,  one  of  them  the 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  E.  S.  A.,  Prof.  Rena  Michaels  Atchison. 

This  recognition  from  the  different  parties  so  encouraged  the 
women  that  in  1894  they  voted  enthusiastically  throughout  the 
State,  especially  in  Chicago  where  the  candidates  were  well 
known.  Before  the  election,  however,  a  difficulty  arose  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  The  men  composing  the  Board  of  Uni- 
versity Trustees  became  alanncd,  and  em])loyed  an  attorney  who 
^e^ave  an  opinion  that  women  neither  could  vote  for  trustees  nor 
be  rimed  to  the  oOice.  He  rushed  into  print;  Mrs.  McCuUoch, 
who  might  have  been  worn  to  shreds  by  this  time,  patiently 
answered  the  young  man,  and  ''the  women  went  right  on  voting." 

Professor  Atchison  had  the  compliment  of  receiving  about 
3,000  votes  more  than  the  men  on  the  same  ticket  as  herself,  and 
Dr.  Smith  likewise  ran  ahead  of  her  ticket.*  Mrs.  Flower  was 
the  successful  candidate,  also  leadinj^  the  nominees  of  her  partv. 

The  Republican  women  orq^anized  by  appfiintincf  a  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  placed  upon  it  a  woman  from  each  congres- 
sional district. t  The  Democratic  women  formed  a  Cornelia 
Club  which  worked  for  the  interest  of  their  party's  nominee. 

Office  Holding:  A  statute  of  Illinois  ( 1873)  provides  that 
no  person  shall  be  debarred  from  any  occupation,  profession  or 
employment  (except  the  military),  on  account  of  sex,  and  that 

*  Al!!io'.igh  r>r.  Smith  was  defeated  she  was  really  the  first  w  .Tian  who  served  as 
trustee  of  the  State  University,  for  Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld  appointed  her  to  fill  a  roeio- 
ber's  vttexpired  term  uid  die  took  her  se*at  one  month  before  Mrt.  Flower,  •erring 
eit?i<tcen  montlis.  At  the  next  election  her  name  WW  ngmin  placed  on  tfie  Dcnocraiic 
ticket,  which  was  again  defeated. 

t  They  continued  to  bold  delegate  conventions  every  two  years  to  nominate  a  woinaa 
for  trustee,  until  the  Primary  Election  Law,  recently  paaecd,  provided  that  delegate* 
to  nomin»ti«f  cooventiaint  mtnt  be  dected  at  th«  polls. 
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this  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  eligibility  of  any  person 
to  an  elective  office.* 

The  following  have  served  as  trustees  of  the  State  University: 
Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Flower,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  Turn- 
er Carrid,  Mrs.  Alice  Asbury  Abbott,  Mrs.  Carrie  Thomas  Alex- 
ander.  The  term  of  office  is  six  years. 

Women  are  eligible  to  all  school  offices  ( 1873)  Isirge  num- 
bers have  served  as  county  suj>erintendents,  members  of  city 
boards  of  education  and  directors  of  district  schools.  All  the 
prnicipal  cities  now  have  women  on  their  school  boards.  In 
Chicago  there  are  two  at  the  present  time.  Ten  counties  have 
women  for  superintendents. 

Miss  Cora  B.  Hirtzell  was  appointed  as  assistant  by  C.  S. 
Thornton,  corporation  counsel  of  Chicago,  and  served  during  his 
whole  term  of  office. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Ll.iritlme  was  aj)pointcd  by  Gov.  John  R.  Tan- 
ner Public  Guardian  of  Cook  County,  and  is  the  only  woman  in 
the  United  States  to  hll  such  a  position.  Her  duties  are  to  look 
after  the  persons  of  minors  and  their  small  estates^  when  no  one 
dse  will  take  the  guardianship,  and  she  has  over  200  children 
under  her  care.  She  received  the  highest  commendation  from 
Judge  Christian  C.  Kohlsaat,  formerly  of  the  Probate  Court,  and 
continues  to  hold  office  inider  his  successor. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  permits  a  woman  to  be  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery,  but  only  one  cvov  was  aj)poiutcd. 

Women  may  be  otTicia!  com  t  rej)orters,  but  only  two  have  been 
appointed.  The  office  of  a  Judge  being  elective  he  naturally  feels 
obliged  to  give  these  places  to  voters. 

Women  have  been  notaries  public  for  over  twenty  years. 

Miss  Kate  O'Connor  was  deputy  clerk  of  Winnebago  County 
for  ten  years,  and  Miss  Rose  Beatson  was  (lei)Uty  county  treas- 
urer.   Mrs.  A.  T.  Ames  was  deputy  sberiff  of  I'oone  County. 

Frequently  the  position  of  State  Librarian  has  been  tilled  by  a 
woman,  and  of  late  years  that  of  postmaster  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.   The  librarian  of  the  Southern  Normal  University  at 

*Dariiv  (he  Legislature  of  1873  a  Joint  Spectal  Committee  was  tfipointed  to  reirise 

the  laws.  Through  the  heroic  efforts  of  Miles  B.  Castle  in  the  Senate  and  Judge 
James  B.  Bradwell  in  the  House,  with  the  assistance  of  the  veteran  law  professor  and 
reviser  of  statutes,  the  Hon.  Harvey  B.  Hurd.  a  most  liberal  legislation  for  women,  in  all 
dircctioiii  powible  «t  that  time*  wm  tceured. 
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Carbondale  is  a  woman.  Women  have  served  as  presidents  of 
library  boards  in  various  places. 

Women  sit  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmer?* 
Institute.  One  of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 
was  a  woman;  but  she  resigned  because  of  the  introduction  of 
politics  into  the  board.  A  woman  has  served  on  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

The  Home  for  Juvenile  Female  Offenders  was  established  in 

1893.  It  is  under  the  control  of  five  trustees,  two  of  whom  art 
women.    The  superintendent  also  is  a  woman. 

The  Soldiers'  Widows*  Home  was  established  by  a  law  of 
which  provided  that  of  the  five  trustees  three  should  be 
women  and  members  of  the  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps.  The 
entire  board  is  now  composed  of  women. 

Chicago  has  three  women  deputy  factory  inspectors,  and  for- 
merly had  a  chief  inspector,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  who  ser\'ed 
four  years  with  pj-reat  ability. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  of  I  lull  House  was  appointed  garbag^e  in- 
spector of  the  nineteenth  ward  of  Chicago  by  Mayor  George  B. 
Swift.  She  served  one  year  and  was  succeeded  by  ]VIiss  Amanda 
Johnson,  also  a  resident  of  Hull  House.  Under  their  care  this 
ward,  which  had  been  one  of  the  most  neglected  in  the  city,  be- 
came famous  for  cleanliness  and  order. 

Volunteer  associations  of  women  in  Chicago  did  so  much  in 
this  direction  that  some  of  their  members  finally  took  the  civil 
service  examinations  for  ^-arbage  inspectors  or  contractors  and 
several  received  official  positions.  Among  the  most  promineat 
of  these  is  Mrs.  A.  Emmagene  Paul,  who  superintends  a  large 
force  of  men  in  the  first  ward  of  Chicago.  As  this  is  a  down- 
town ward  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  city  to  keep  dean,  but 
she  performs  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  except  "gang" 
politicians,  who  ha\'c  made  every  possible  effort  to  have  Mayor 
Carter  Harrison  remove  her. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Honore  Palmer  of  Chicago  was  appointed  United 
States  Commissioner  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  the  only  woman  distinguished  by  any  govern* 
ment  with  so  important  a  position.  Miss  Addams  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Jury  of  International  Awards,  Department  of 
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Social  Economics,  for  the  same  exposition.  Her  election  as  .vice- 
president  of  this  jury  made  her  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Group  Jury,  on  which  she  also  served.   This  was  a  distinction 

conferred  upon  no  other  woman. 

Occupations:  All  occupations  were  opened  to  women  by  a 
statute  of  1873,  which  declared  also  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  work  on  streets  or  roads  or  serve  upon  juries. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  practice  law  until  1872,  Mrs.  Myrz 
W.  Bradwell  having  been  the  first  to  make  application  in  1869.^ 
Since  that  time  ninety  women  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Among  those  who  have  done  noteworthy  work  is  the  daughter  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Bradwell,  Mrs.  Bessie  Bradwell  Helmer,  who 
was  chief  editor  of  twenty  volumes  of  the  Appellate  Court  Re- 
ports and,  since  the  death  of  her  mother,  has  been  president  of  the 
Chicago  Legal  News  Company,  which  issues  the  principal  law 
publications  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Catharine  V.  Waite  published  the  Chicago  Law  Times 
for  two  3rears;  Mrs.  Marietta  B.  R.  Shay  wrote  The  Student's 
Guide  to  Common  Law  Pleadinc^;  and  Miss  Ellen  A.  Alartin  or- 
ganized the  National  Woman  Lawyer's  T  eague,  and  is  iis  secre- 
tary. Women  are  members  of  the  State  and  the  Chicago  Bar 
Associations  and  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute. 
,  The  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
opened  large  fields  of  usefulness  and  power  to  women.  Those 
of  Illinois  were  especially  conspicuous  in  the  wonderful  work 
done  by  their  sex  during  this  World's  Fair.  Its  Board  of  Lady 
Managers  was  appointed  under  an  Act  of  Congress  to  represent 
the  special  interests  of  women  at  the  exposition,  and  Mrs.  Bertha 
Honore  Palmer  was  elected  president.  Mrs,  Ellen  M.  Henrotin 
of  Chicago  was  vice-president  and  active  superintendent  of  the 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary. 

A  complete  official  report  of  nearly  1,000  pages  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Representative  Women,  the  greatest  assemblage  of 
women  which  ever  had  been  held  up  to  this  date,  was  prepared  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Organization  Committee.  "NTrs.  l\fay  Wright 
Sewall  of  Indianapolis,  who  made  several  trips  abroad  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Congress.   To  her  great  executive  capacity  and  un- 

*  See  Hktory  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  II,  pi.  tfoi. 
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tiring  efforts  for  three  years,  with  those  added  of  its  secretary, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  the  committee  of  Chicago  women — Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard,  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Avery  G)onley»  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert  and 
Mrs.  William  Thayer  Brown — is  due  the  fact  that  this  G^ngress 
was  the  most  conspicuous  success  of  any  held  during  the  Exposi- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  It  con- 
vened May  15.  1893,  and  continued  one  week,  during-  which 
eighty-one  meetings  were  held  in  the  different  rooms  of  the  Art 
Palace.  Twenty-seven  countries  and  126  organizations  were 
represented  by  528  delegates.  According  to  official  estimate  the 
total  attendance  exceeded  150,000.* 

Education:  The  law  colleges  never  have  been  closed  to 
women.  Union  College  of  Law  was  the  first  in  the  United  States 
to  graduate  a  woman,  Mrs.  Ada  II.  Keptey,  in  1870. 

Some  of  the  medical  schools  are  still  ])itterly  ol)po^ed  to  ad- 
mitting women.  All  the  homeopathic  colleges  are  open  to  them 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chicago  Homeopathic.  At  Harvey 
Medical  College  about  half  the  students  are  women,  and  several 
of  the  full  professorships  are  filled  by  them.  Hahnemann  Col- 
lege admits  them  but  has  no  woman  professor  or  instructor.  In 
189Q  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith  was  elected  dean  of  the  National 
Medical  Colle.£re  f  Homeo()athic)  with  no  (li^:>cnting  vote,  and  in 
1900  she  was  re-elected.  She  is  tlie  only  woman  dean  of  a  medi- 
cal institution  composed  of  both  sexes.  Women  are  received  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  is  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  State  University.  Rush  College,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  allopathic  institutions,  has  just  been  opened  to 
them.  All  of  the  colleges  named  above  are  in  Chicago.  Dr. 
Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  tlicnloj^ical  schools  ic^cnerally  are  closed  to  women.  Tlicy 
are  admitted  to  the  full  courses  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute 
of  the  Northwestern  University.  Lombard  University  givts 
them  the  full  privileges  of  its  Divinity  School  (Universalist). 

*  Mrs.  Scwall's  report  will  he  found  in  most  public  librwie*.  A  graphic  aoooast  «f 
this  Conirrctt  it  contained  in  the  Life  and  Work  of  StMMl  B.  Anthflajr*  Cbaji.  XU.  See 
also  prc««nt  volume  of  this  History.  Chap.  XIV* 
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In  1898  the  Chicago  Union  Theological  Seminary  (Congrega- 
tionalist)  opened  its  doors  to  them.  They  may  also  enter  the 
theological  department  of  Chicago  University,  but  its  circular  of 
information  says:  ''Women  students  receive  no  encourage- 
ment to  become  ministers.** 

The  State  University  and  all  of  the  other  lare^e  universities 
and  colleges  in  Illinois  are  open  to  women,  although  some  of  the 
minor  institutions  are  still  closed. 

There  are  in  the  public  schools  6,973  men  and  18,974  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $60.42; 
of  the  women,  $53.27.  In  the  Chicago  schools  women  receive 
the  same  pay  as  men  for  the  same  work,  but  the  highly  salaried 
positions  are  largely  monopolized  by  men. 

An  incident  which  has  no  parallel  deserves  a  place  on  these 
pages.  In  Chicago  it  was  long  the  custom,  whenever  retrench- 
ment of  taxes  became  necessary,  to  cut  down  the  salaries  of  the 
school  teachers.  In  1899  they  could  not  get  even  what  was  legal- 
ly due  to  them,  and  in  1900  the  same  condition  prevailed. 

Various  reasons  were  given  for  the  shortage  of  funds,  but  two 
of  the  teachers.  Miss  Margaret  Haley  and  Miss  Catharine  Gog- 
gin,  obtained  information  that  the  reason  of  the  deficit  was  that 
some  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  State  were  not  assessed 
for  taxes.  Without  any  backing  they  began  an  investigation. 
When  proof  positive  was  secured,  through  a  long  search  of  of- 
ficial records,  they  laid  the  case  before  the  Teachers'  Federation 
of  4,000  members,  who  authorized  them  to  prosecute  it  to  the 
end  and  supplied  the  necessary  funds. 

They  went  before  the  Board  of  Equalization  with  proofs  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  corporation  property  was  not 
assessed  for  taxation;  but  the  board  refused  absolutely  to  act. 
Then  they  filed  a  mandamus  to  compel  it  to  do  so,  and  brought 
the  matter  into  the  courts.  Every  legal,  political  and  financial 
influence  that  could  be  secured  in  the  State  was  used  to  fight  these 
courageous  women.  They  carried  the  case  through  the  lower 
courts  and  into  the  Supreme  Court,  which  conlii med  their  coiUen- 
tion  that  these  coq)orations  should  l)e  taxed.     (Oct.  24,  1901.) 

The  Union  Traction  Company  and  the  Chicago  Consolidated 
Traction  Company,  two  of  the  greatest  corporations  which  for 
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years  had  been  avoiding  their  le<:;"al  taxes,  apphed  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  from  assessing  them.  They  Invoked  the  Four* 
teenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  says  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  injunction  was  refused. 

This  decision  will  increase  the  revenues  of  Chica^^o  not  less 
than  $5,000,000  a  year,  unless  some  scheme  is  evolved  for  cir- 
cumventing the  law,  which  has  not  been  enforced  up  to  this  time. 
(July,  1902.) 


During  the  campaign  of  1900  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
dubs  of  women  were  formed.  The  Democratic  Club  of  Chicago 
announced  that  it  would  be  permanent,  and  at  all  times  would 

oppose  every  legislative  and  congressional  caudidaie  who  should 
be  unfavorable  to  woman  suffrage. 

The  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  been  a  great 
educator.  It  was  organized  in  1894,  and  is  composed  of  225 
clubs  with  a  membership  of  20,000.  The  Chicago  Woman's 
Club  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and  does  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  work. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  belonged  to  Illinois  as  well  as  to  the 
world,  and  it  was  ilirough  her  powerful  influence  that  the  great 
organization  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  first  swung  into  line  for  liic 
enfranchisement  of  women.  By  voice  and  pea  she  aided  ttas 
cause  for  over  twenty  years. 

Among  other  staunch  supporters  are  Mrs.  Lydia  Avery  Coon- 
ley-Ward,  whose  home  and  purse  and  pen  are  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  woman  suffrage ;  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Susan  Look  Avery, 
who  speaks  and  writes  with  the  vigor  of  youth,  although  eighty- 
three  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Lnnly  M.  Gross  is  one  of  the  large  con- 
tributors. 

Senator  Miles  B.  Castle  was  chairman  of  the  Illinois  E.  S.  A. 
executive  committee  for  over  twenty  years,  and  edited  and  pub- 
lished the  State  organ,  the  Suffragist,  for  five  years,  supplying 
the  deficit  from  his  own  pocket.  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Harrah,  now 
of  Iowa,  did  valiant  service  for  many  years  as  chairman  of  die  j 
State  advisory  committee.    He  sent  his  leaflet,  Jesus  Christ  the  i 
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Emancipator  of  Woman,  at  his  own  expense  to  hundreds  of  min- 
isters throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  still  in  use  by  the  National 
Association. 

Mrs.  Eva  Mtinson  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  State  associa- 
tion, published  a  volume  entitled  Woman  in  Sacred  Song,  which 
contains  poems  written  by  830,  and  1 50  musical  compositions  by 

50  different  women.  Mrs.  Carrie  Ashton  Johnson,  secretary, 
compiled  a  popular  SufFrajSfe  Dime  Speaker.  Miss  Mary  H. 
Kroiit,  for  ten  years  connected  with  the  Inter-Ocean,  never  has 
failed  to  use  her  influence  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  Mrs. 
Fannie  H.  Rastall  gave  her  services  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
IVoman's  Forum  for  several  years. 

Sixteen  years  ago  but  one  paper  in  Illinois  had  a  woman's  de- 
partment ;  now  this  is  a  feature  of  all,  and  161  are  regularly  pub- 
lishmg  suffrage  matter  fiu*nished  by  the  State  press  bureau. 
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INDIANA.' 

The  earliest  woman  suffrage  society  in  Indiana  was  forme  J  in 
Dul)Hn  only  three  years  aucr  that  first  memorable  convention  at 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  and  annual  meetnigs  were  held  until 
the  beginnin£,^  of  the  Civil  War,  and  resumed  after  its  close. 

That  of  1884  took  place  December  9,  10,  in  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Kokomo  with  delegates  present  from  a  number  of 
cities.  The  resolutions  included  one  of  sorrow  over  the  deaths 
of  Frances  Dana  Gage,  a  pioneer  suffragist,  and  Laura  Giddings 
Julian,  daughter  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  wife  of  George  \V. 
Julian,  M.  C.,  both  staunch  advocates  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  as  she  herself  had  been.  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas,  who  had 
joined  in  the  call  for  the  first  meeting  in  1851,  was  re-elected 
president  and  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke  made  vice-presi- 
dent-at-large.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  Reverends  Frazier, 
Hudson  and  McCune,  Dr.  GiflFord  and  Judge  Pollard. 

The  animal  meeting  of  1885  was  held  at  Warsaw,  October  22, 
23,  and  welcomed  l)v  Mayor  l\oyse.  On  account  of  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  Dr.  Thomas  her  resignation  was  accepted  and  Mrs. 
IMary  S.  Armstrong  elected  president  Henry  B.  Blackwell  and 
Lucy  Stone  were  present  throughout  the  sessions. 

The  State  convention  of  1886  met  in  Richmond,  November  8, 
9,  in  the  Eighth  Street  Friends'  Meeting  House  and  was  wel- 
comed by  the  Mayor.  Addresses  were  made  by  ^Mr.  Blackwell. 
Mrs.  Stone.  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace,  Dr.  Thomas,  ^Ir.  Foulke. 
Mrs.  Mar\-  E.  liaggart,  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Mattie  Stewart 
Charles,  Sylvester  Johnson  and  others. 

In  1887  the  convention  took  place  at  La  Porte,  December  i,  2, 
and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Foulke,  Professor  Hailman  and  Mrs. 
Eudora  F.  Hailman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  General  Packard,  Mrs. 

*  The  History  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Alice  Judah  Clarke  of  Vtncennes  for  much  of  the 
information  conUined  in  this  cliapter. 
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J.  W.  Ridg-way,  Mrs.  Rhenton,  Sylvanus  Grover  and  others. 
Mr.  Foiilke  w  as  elected  president  and  Mrs.  Haggart  vice-presi- 
dent-at-large.* 

Up  to  this  time  these  annual  meetings  had  been  convened  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Woman  Stiff  rage  Association. 
In  1878  a  strong  society  had  been  organized  in  Indianapolis  with 
Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace,  president,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall, 

secretary,  and  175  members.  It  had  held  numerous  meetings 
and  done  a  lare^e  amount  of  legislative  and  political  work,  but 
had  made  no  Si.iie  or  national  alliances.  In  May.  1887,  how- 
ever, it  called  a  convention,  which  met  in  Plymouth  Congrega-. 
tional  Church,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony a  State  organization  was  effected,  auxiliary  to  the  Na- 
tional Woman  Suffrage  Association.  The  officers  elected  were : 
President,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gou^ar;  vice-president-at-Iar^e,  Mrs. 
\\\allace;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ida  I  lusted  Harper;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Juliette  K.  Wood;  chairman  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Sewall; 
superintendent  of  press,  Miss  Mary  E.  Cardwill. 

In  November,  under  the  management  of  this  board,  two  days' 
conventions  were  held  in  each  of  the  congressional  districts  of 
the  State,  at  Evansville,  Vincennes,  Bloomington,  Kokomo,  Lo- 
gansport,  Wabash,  Lafayette,  South  Bend,  Fort  Wajrne,  Muncie, 
Madison,  New  Albany  and  Terre  Haute.  The  speakers  were 
Aliss  Anthony.  Mrs.  ^^'allace,  Mrs.  Sewall  and  Mrs.  Gougar,  the 
meetings  being  arranged  by  Mrs.  Harper.  They  were  well  at- 
tended, a  great  deal  of  suffrage  sentiment  was  aroused  and  a 
balance  was  left  in  the  treasury. 

The  annual  convention  took  place  at  Indianapolis  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  May  15,  16,  1888,  with  delates  present  from 
every  congressional  district.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mr. 
Foulke,  Mrs.  Annie  Jenness  Miller  and  Miss  Anthony.  The 
board  of  officers  was  re-elected. 

The  third  convention  met  at  Rushville,  Oct.  10,  11.  1889. 
Miss  Anthony  was  in  attendance.    By  previous  arrangement 

*Tlie  other  names  wliidi  appear  most  frequently  duringr  these  fttn      officers  and 

workers  are  the  !?cv.  A.  Marine,  Doctors  Tsnbel  Stafford  anfl  Anna  B.  Campbell.  Miss 
Mary  D.  Naylor  and  Mesdamcs  LAura  C.  Schofield,  Georgia  Wright,  Sarah  £.  Franklin, 
Laura  SandeiFiir.  Laura  C  Arnold.  C.  A.  P.  Smitfa,  S.  S.  McCain,  EL  R.  Sidpath,  Mary 
B.  Willi.-iins.  Laura  Kregelo.  IT.  R.  Vickcry.  Emma  E.  Dixott,  Faulim  T.  Mcrritt,  Eliza 
J.  Hamilton,  L.  May  Wheeler  and  Florence  Adkinson. 
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delegates  from  the  American  branch  were  present  and,  with  unan- 
imous consent,  a  union  of  two  bodies  into  one  State  oigaiii- 
zation  was  effected.  Although  receiving  a  majority  vote.  Mrs. 
Sewall,  Miss  Cardwill  and  Mrs.  Harper,  for  personal  reasons, 
refused  longer  to  serve.  The  election  finally  resulted:  Presi* 
dent,  Mrs.  Gongar ;  vice-president-at-large,  Mrs.  ^^^lllace ;  secre- 
taty,  Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Hodgin;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Hattie  R  Mer- 
rill; chairman  executive  committee,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Seward;  superin- 
tendent of  press,  Mrs.  Georgia  Wright.  A  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed mourning  the  death  of  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas. 

State  meetings  were  hckl  for  several  years  afterward,  but  the 
records  of  them  are  not  available. 

In  1899,  State  association  having  been  apparently  defunct 
for  a  long  time,  a  conference  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  meet  in  Indianapolis,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  Mrs.  Sewall  and  a  committee.  There  were  present  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  8,  Miss  Anthony,  president,  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
vice-president-at-large,  Mrs.  iianicL  Taylor  Upton,  treasurer, 
Miss  Laura  Clay  and  Mrs.  Catharine  VVaugh  McCulIoch,  audi- 
tors, and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  organization 
committee.  Mrs.  Sewall  gave  two  receptions  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  to  greet  them ;  a  large  one  was  given  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
McDowell  Milbum,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Milbum,  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church;  and  a  luncheon  at  the  handsome 
residence  of  Mrs.  Alice  Wheeler  Peirce  by  the  committee. 

Business  meetiiigs  were  held  at  the  Denison  Hotel.  The  even- 
ing meetings,  in  Plymouth  Church,  were  large  and  enthusiastic. 
A  new  State  association  was  formed  and  also  a  new  local  club  for 
Indianapolis,  while  the  staunch  and  steadfast  old  societies  of 
Kokomo  and  Tipton  were  aroused  to  new  activity.* 

At  the  State  meeting  in  Indianapolis  in  November,  1900,  the 
old  board  of  officers  was  re-elected,  except  that  Mrs.  Mary  Shank 
was  made  vice-president  and  Mrs.  Ethel  B.  McMullen,  treasurer. 

•State  officers:  President.  Mrs.  Bcrth.i  G.  Wade;  vice-presidcnt,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Arvf 
strong;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  Wheeler  Peirce;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Hester  Moore  Hart;  treasurer.  Mi«.  Alice  E.  Wmgh;  anditoiai  Mn.  Grace  Jtilica  Clul* 
and  Mrs.  A!l>crtina  A.  Forrest. 

Among  the  strong  members  of  the  Tipton  club  are  Judge  and  Mrs.  Dan  Waugh,  State 
Senator  and  Mr*  G.  W.  GiflFord,  ScpreieiiUthre  and  Mts.  W.  R.  Oglcboj,  PoatmifMr 
and  Mr^  M.  W.  Penhioft  Dr.  and  Mra.  M.  V.  B.  Newoomcr  and  W.  H.  Barnhar^  editor 
of  the  Advocate* 
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A  very  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  ex- 
ists throughout  the  State  and  many  well-known  individuals  ad- 
vocate it,  among  them  U.  S.  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridgc  and 
most  of  tlie  Congressional  delegation,  State  officials,  judges, 
clergymen  and  prominent  members  of  the  women's  dubs,  but 
there  is  so  slight  an  organization  that  little  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  public  expression  or  action. 

From  1884  down  to  the  present  women  have  appeared  many 
times  in  person  and  by  petition  before  county  and  State  conven- 
tions of  the  different  political  parties,  asking  for  a  recognition  in 
their  platforms  of  the  right  of  women  to  the  suffrage.  Although 
these  efforts  have  met  with  no  response  from  the  Democratic 
party,  and  none  from  the  Republican  in  State  meetings,  a  few 
county  conventions  have  adopted  planks  to  this  effect.  In  1889 
the  Greenback  and  the  United  Labor  State  Cbnventions  unequiv- 
ocally indorsed  the  franchise  for  women.  In  1892  the  Populist 
and  the  Prohibition  State  platforms  contained  declarations  for 
woman  suffrage.  In  1894  the  Populists  again  adopted  the  plank. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  1900. 
Among  those  appearing  before  these  bodies  are  found  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Sewall,  Mrs.  CSougar,  Mrs.  Haegart,  Mrs.  Pauline  T, 
Merritt,  Miss  Flora  Hardin,  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Adkinson,  Mrs. 
Augusta  Cooper  Bristol  and  Mrs.  Harper. 

During  the  past  sixteen  years  a  number  of  women  have  sat  as 
delegates  m  the  State  conventions  of  the  Greenback,  Prohibition, 
Populist,  Socialist  and  Labor  parties.  Women  have  shown  great 
interest  in  politics  for  many  years,  crowding  the  galleries  at  the 
State  conventions  and  forming  at  least  one-half  of  the  audiences 
at  the  campaign  rallies.  Among  those  who  have  canvassed  the 
State  in  national  campaigns  are  the  noted  orators,  Miss  Anna  E. 
Dickinson,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Holbrook  Blinn  of  California,  for  the 
Republican  party;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lease  and  Mrs.  Annie  L. 
Diggs,  both  of  Kansas,  for  the  Populist ;  Miss  Cynthia  Cleveland 
for  the  Democratic,  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar  for  the  Repub- 
lican, Prohibition  and  Populist. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws  :  It  is  most  difBcult  to  look 
up  the  history  of  legislation  on  any  subject  in  Indiana.  The 
original  bills  are  not  printed  but  are  presented  in  writing,  stowed 
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away  in  pigeon-holes  and  thenceforth  referred  to  only  by  num- 
ber, with  perhaps  a  fragment  of  their  titles.  After  several 
women,  deeply  interested  in  the  question,  had  attempted  to  make 
a  list  of  the  siiflFrage  bills  during  the  last  sixteen  years  and  had 
given  up  in  despair,  they  appealed  to  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in 
the  State,  who  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
He  responded  that  no  accurate  report  could  be  made  without 
first  going  through  all  the  pigeon-holes  and  over  all  the  journals 
of  the  two  Houses  during  that  period,  which  would  require  weeks 
oi  and  great  expense.  As  very  few  of  these  bills  ever  were 
reported  from  the  committees,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  imdertake 
tlieir  resurrection  for  the  purposes  of  this  History. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  meets  biennially  and  there  is  seldom 
a  session  in  which  bills  are  not  presented  for  mtmicipal  or  full 
suffrage.  In  1893  bills  were  before  this  body  asking  for  the 
Municipal  ballot,  and  newspaper  accounts  speak  of  Mrs.  2erelda 
G.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Laura  G.  Sclio- 
field  as  working  industriously  for  their  passage. 

In  1895  Judge  George  B.  Cardwill  introduced  two  bills  witli- 
out  request,  one  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  striking 
out  the  word  '"male;"  the  other  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  make 
it  obligatory  to  have  one  woman  on  the  school  board  of  every 
city.  The  women  made  no  effort  to  secure  consideration  of  these 
bills,  and  they  lay  dormant  in  committee. 

It  never  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  make  the  struggle  for 
School  Suflfrage,  as  Indianapolis  is  the  onlv  city  which  elects  its 
school  board.  In  the  others  this  is  appomted  by  tlie  Common 
Council. 

On  Feb.  5,  1897,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  was  visiting 
Mrs.  Sewall,  addressed  the  Legislature  in  joint  session  asking  it 
to  reconmiend  to  Congress  the  passage  of  a  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  enfranchising  women. 

In  1808,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Tompkins,  State 
superintendent  of  franchise  for  the  Woman's  Qiristian  Temper- 
ance Union,  an  active  and  systematic  canvass  was  begim  to  secure 
from  the  Legislature  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  to  strike  out  the  word  "male."  She  was  as- 
sisted by  members  of  her  organization  in  every  county;  short, 
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convincing  articles  were  prepared  for  the  newspapers,  petitions  ' 
circulated  and  30,ocx>  names  of  men  and  women  obtained. 

Accompanied  by  these  a  joint  resolution  was  presented  to  the 
Legislature  of  1899— in  the  Senate  by  O.  Z.  Hubbell,  in  the 
House  by  Quincy  A.  Blankinship^  and  both  labored  strenuously 
for  its  passage.  The  Senate  Bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Revision  of  Laws,  Frederick  A.  Joss,  chairman,  and  the  House 
Bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Silas  A.  Canada,  chairman. 
They  granted  hearings,  were  addressed  by  Miss  Marie  Brehm  of 
Chicago,  national  superintendent  of  franchise  for  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  and  reported  the  bill  favorably.  It  passed  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  vote,  January  25.  The  members  of  the*House  had 
been  personally  interviewed  by  Mrs.  Tompkins  and  Miss  Brehm, 
and  two-thirds  of  them  were  pledged  to  vote  for  the  measure. 

The  law  provides  that  not  more  than  two  bills  for  amending 
the  State  constitution  can  be  before  the  Legislature  at  one  time, 
and,  as  two  preceded  this  one,  Speaker  Littleton,  who  was  op- 
posed to  it,  ruled  it  out  of  order  and  would  not  permit  it  to  be 
considered.  The  same  condition  existed  in  the  Senate  but  that 
body  deemed  its  action  perfectly  legal,  as  all  which  could  be  done 
was  to  submit  the  bill  to  the  next  Legislature.  Thus  all  the  work 
01  nearly  two  years  was  lost.* 

In  1899  a  number  of  Factory  Lispection  Laws  were  passed, 
some  of  them  especially  intended  to  protect  women.  .  While  these 
serve  their  purpose  in  one  way  they  may  defeat  it  in  another,  as 
those,  for  instance,  limiting  the  work  of  women  to  ten  hours  a 
day  and  prohibiting  their  employment  at  night  in  any  manufac- 
turing concern,  when  no  such  restrictions  are  imposed  on  men, 
\vhich  often  is  to  their  advantage  with  employers.  Seats  for 
women  employes,  suitable  toilet-rooms  and  a  full  hour  for  the 
noonday  meal  are  commendable  features  of  these  new  laws. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  a  few  other 
broad-minded  men,  when  the  constitution  of  Indiana  was  revised 
in  1 85 1  the  laws  for  women  were  made  more  liberal  than  those 

•  In  1901  the  suflragc  societies  had  a  similar  bill  before  the  Legislature,  supported  by 
■  largt  petition.  It  was  passed  by  the  House  on  March  5  by  5--  .lyt^-s.  ^5  noes.  Enough 
votes  to  carry  it  had  been  plcd^'ctl  in  tlic  Senate,  but  the  ni«ht  follviwinj;  its  success  in 
the  House  hurried  consultations  were  held  and  the  element  which  fights  woman  suifrage 
to  tlie  death  iMued  it*  edict  The  next  morning  the  vote  ww  reeoiMidercd  and 
measure  defeated.   It  wa»  tiiercfore  unnecessary  to  bring  it  before  the  Senatd 
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of  most  other  States  at  that  period,  although  conservative  com- 
pared to  present  standards.  Unjust  discriminations  have  been 
abolished  from  time  to  time  since  then,  until  now,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  the  laws  bear  equally  upon  husband  and  wife.  Some  dis- 
tinctions, however,  still  exist,  as  is  shown  by  the  introduction 
of  bills  in  almost  every  Legislature  ''to  remove  the  existing  disa* 
bilities  of  married  women." 

Dower  and  curtesy  are  aboli>,hccl.  li  a  husband  (He,  with  or 
without  a  will,  one-third  of  his  real  estate  descends  to  the  widow 
in  fee  simple,  free  from  all  demands  of  creditors;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  where  the  real  estate  exceeds  in  value  $10,000,  the 
widow  shall  have  one-fourth  only,  and  where  it  exceeds  $20,000, 
one-fifth  only  as  against  creditors.  If  a  husband  die  without  a 
will  and  leave  a  widow  and  one  child,  the  real  estate  is  divided 
equally  between  them;  the  personal  estate  is  divided  equally  if 
there  are  not  more  than  two  cluidren ;  if  there  are  more  than  two 
the  widow  still  has  one-third.  If  a  man  has  children  living  b}' 
a  former  marriage  and  none  by  a  subsequent  marriage,  the 
widow  can  have  only  a  life  interest  in  her  share  of  his  estate. 
If  a  wife  die,  with  or  without  a  will,  one-third  of  her  real  and 
personal  estate  descends  to  the  widower,  regardless  of  its  value, 
but  subject  to  its  proportion  of  her  debts  contracted  before  mar- 
riage. If  a  husband  or  wife  die  without  a  will,  leaving  no  child, 
but  father  or  mother,  one  or  both,  three-fourths  of  the  entire  es- 
tate goes  to  tlie  widow  or  widower,  unless  it  does  not  exceed 
$1,000,  in  which  case  it  all  goes  to  the  widow  or  v/idower.  If 
there  are  neither  children,  father  nor  mother,  the  entire  estate 
goes  to  the  widow  or  widower.  . 

The  husband  is  liable  for  the  wife's  debts  incurred  before  mar- 
riage to  the  extent  of  any  property  received  by  him  through  her. 
He  is  not  liable  for  his  wife's  contracts  with  respect  to  her  sepa- 
rate property,  business  or  labor,  or  for  torts  committed  by  her. 

She  may  sue  in  her  own  name  for  injury  to  her  person,  prop- 
erty or  character.  The  husband  may  maintain  action  for  the  loss 
of  her  society  and  services. 

A  wife  can  not  convey  or  encumber  her  separate  real  estate 
without  the  joinder  of  her  husband,  nor  can  he  do  this  with  his 
separate  real  estate  unless  she  joins.    Husband  and  wife  each 
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may  dispose  of  two-thirds  of  their  real  and  personal  estate  by 
will  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

A  married  woman  may  without  any  legal  formalities  carry 
on  business  or  trade  or  perform  any  labor  or  services  on  her  sole 
and  separate  account  and  her  earnings  shall  be  her  sole  and  sep- 
arate property,  provided  she  keeps  her  business  distinct  from  her 
husband's,  as  all  their  joint  earnings  are  his  property. 

A  wife  can  act  as  executor  or  administrator  of  an  estate  only 
with  her  husband's  consent. 

No  married  woman  can  become  surety  for  any  person. 

The  father  has  the  custody  of  the  persons  and  the  control  of 
the  education  of  the  minor  children,  even  though  there  may  be 
a  guardian  appointed  for  their  property.   ( 1896.) 

A  wife  may  sue  for  support :  ( i )  If  deserted  by  her  husband 
and  left  without  means  of  support;  (2)  if  he  has  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  and  put  in  State  prison;  (3)  if  he  is  a  habitual 
drunkard;  (4)  if  he  join  a  religious  society  prohibiting  mar- 
riage. The  court  may  award  necessary  support  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, may  sell  lands  of  the  husband,  or  allow  the  wife  to 
sell  her  lands  without  his  joining.  (1896.) 

The  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  is  14  years.  No  bills  pre- 
sented l^y  women  to  have  it  raised  ever  have  been  allowed  to  get 
beyond  a  let^islative  committee.  The  penalty  is. imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  from  one  to  twenty-one  years. 

Suffrage  :  Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage.  A  decision 
of  the  Supreme  G)urt,  Feb.  i,  1901,  that  an  amendment  to 
be  adopted  must  receive  a  majority  of  the  highest  number  of  votes 
cast  at  the  election,  has  made  it  practically  impossible  to  secure 
the  franchise  for  women  by  changing  the  State  constitution.  It 
is  held,  however,  by  lawyers  whose  opinion  is  of  value,  that  this 
even  now  may  be  legally  construed  so  as  to  permit  them  to  vote. 

Sustained  in  her  own  belief  by  these  views  and  by  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  i893>  which  interpreted  this  constitution  to 
permit  women  to  practice  law  (see  Occupations),  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Gougar  decided  to  make  a  test  case,  and  offered  her  vote  in 
the  State  election.  Nov.  6,  1894.  at  her  home  in  Lafayette.  It 
was  refused  and  she  broug^ht  suit  agi'ainst  the  election  board  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  Tippecanoe  County.  Sayler  &  Sayler  and 
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John  D.  Gougar,  husband  of  ilic  plaintill,  were  her  attorneys, 
but  she  was  herself  admitted  to  the  bar  and  argued  her  own  case 
before  Judge  F.  B.  Everett,  Jan.  lo,  1895.  She  based  her 
masterly  argument  on  the  rights  guaranteed  to  all  citizens  by 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  on  the  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Indiana,  which  declares  that  "the  General  Assembly  shall 
not  grant  to  any  citizen,  or  class  of  citizens,  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shall  not  equally  belong  to  all 
citizens;"  and  she  used  with  deadly  effect  the  parallel  l)et\veen 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Antoinette  D. 
Leach,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  practice  law,  and  the  claims 
wliicli  were  now  being  made  as  to  the  right  of  women  to  vote.* 

The  long,  adverse  decision  of  Judge  Everett  was  based  upon 
his  declaration  that  ^'suffrage  is  not  a  natural  right  or  one  neces- 
sarily incident  to  such  freedom  and  preservation  of  rights  as  arc 
upheld  by  the  National  and  State  constitutions ;"  that  "tlie  inten- 
tion of  their  framers  to  limit  the  suffrage  to  males  is  so  strong 
that  it  can  not  be  disregarded and  that  "the  legal  and  well  un- 
derstood rule  of  construction  is  tliat  tlie  express  mention  of  cer- 
tain things  excludes  all  others." 

l^frs.  Grougar  then  carried  her  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana,  and  was  herself  the  first  wotnan  admitted  to  practice 
before  that  body.  Her  brief  was  filed  by  her  attorneys  and  she 
made  her  o\ui  arguuicnt  before  the  full  l)ench,  the  court-room 
being  crowded  with  lawyers  and  members  of  the  Legislature.  It 
was  said  by  one  of  the  judges  to  be  the  clearest  and  ablest  oral 
argument  presented  since  he  had  been  a  member. 

Nevertheless  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 
The  decision,  in  which  the  five  judges  concurred,  was  founded 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  affirmation  that  "that  which  is  ex- 
pressed makes  that  which  is  silent  cease."  This  decision  reversed 
absolutely  the  one  rendered  in  the  case  of  Leach  for  the  right  to 
practice  law.  which  had  declared  that  "although  the  statute  says 
voters  may  practice,  it  says  nothing  about  women,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  denial  of  this  right  to  them;"  or  in  other  words  *'that 
which  is  expressed  does  not  make  that  which  is  silent  cease*" 

*  Mr*.  Gougar't  argument  in  full,  with  «nttioriti«i  dted,  wm  pnUiahcd  In  m  paiuphlct  of 
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Yet  both  of  these  opinions  were  written  by  the  same  Chief  Justice 
— Leonard  J.  Hackney  1 

The  decision  closed  by  saying :  "Whatever  the  personal  views 
of  the  Justices  upon  the  advisability  of  extending  the  franchise 
to  women,  all  are  agreed  that' under  the  present  constitution  it 
can  not  be  extended  to  them.** 

As  it  is  practically  impossible  to  amend  the  State  consiiiulion, 
the  outlook  for  woman  suffrage  in  Indiana  appears  hopeless  ex- 
cept through  an  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution. 

Office  Holding  :  AVomen  are  not  eligible  for  election  to  any 
offices  within  the  gift  of  the  voters,  except  those  pertaining  to 
the  public  schools. 

In  1873  the  Legislature  enacted  that  women  should  be  eligible 
to  any  office  the  appointment  or  election  to  which  is  or  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Governor  or  General  Assembly. 

In  i88t  it  was  enacted  that  women  should  be  eligible  to  any 
office  under  the  general  or  special  school  laws  of  the  State. 

Notwithstanding  these  hberal  provisions  there  is  scarcely  one 
of  the  Northern  States  where  so  few  women  have  served  in  ofHce. 
There  never  has  been  even  a  woman  candidate  for  that  of  State 
Superintendent.  Many  years  ago  there  were  a  few  county  super- 
intendents but  none  now  fill  that  office  and  not  half  a  dozen 
women  ever  have  sat  on  local  school  boards.  These  are  appointed 
by  the  Common  G^uncil  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  except  Indian- 
apolis. On  one  occasion  its  Local  Council  of  Women  nominated 
two  of  its  members  for  school  trustees,,  but  both  were  defeated. 
Women  themselves  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  but  their  interest 
brought  out  an  unusually  large  number  of  men.*  At  present  not 
one  woman  is  known  to  be  fillinef  anv  school  office. 

The  law  of  1873  includes  the  boards  of  all  penal  and  benevo- 
lent institutions,  State  Librarian,  custodians  of  public  buildings, 
and  many  minor  offices,  but  women  have  found  it  practically 
impossible  to  secure  any  of  these.  The  explanation  for  this 
probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  Indiana  is  a  pivotal  State  in  politics 
and  the  parties  are  so  evenly  divided  that  the  elections  are  equally 
apt  to  be  carried  by  either  party.  Tt  thus  hcconies  \-itally  neces- 
sary to  utilize  every  office  for  political  purposes  and  none  can  be 

*Tn  TQOT  the  Political  Equality  Club  of  IndtOliapolia  put  ttp  Z  WCmBA  ODdidate  wbo 

poilcii  over  4,000  votes  but  was  not  elected. 
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spared  to  persons  without  votes.  For  a  number  of  years  the  two 
parties  elected  w  nien  as  State  Librarian,  and  the}^  gave  much 
satisfaction,  although  several  times  the  political  pressure  has 
been  so  great  that  the  office  has  had  to  be  given  to  men.* 

A  number  of  times  bills  have'  been  pres^ted  to  require  the 
Governor  to  put  a  representation  of  women  on  the  boards  of  all 
State  institutions  where  women  and  children  are  confined,  but 
they  never  have  been  carried. 

In  1873  tlie  first  State  prison  in  the  United  States  exclusively 
for  women  was  opened  in  Indianapolis,  but  the  management  was 
vested  in  a  board  of  men  with  a  visiting  board  of  women  and  a 
woman  superintendent.  In  1877  a  bill  was  passed  placing  the 
entire  management  of  this  Woman's  Reformatory  in  the  hands 
of  women.  An  Industrial  School  for  Girb  is  now  under  the 
same  supervision,  f 

In  1889  an  act  of  the  Legislature  established  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  provided  that  two  of  its  six 
trustees  should  be  women.  It  exercises  supen'ision  over  the  State 
penal  and  benevolent  institutions.  In  1899  a  legislative  act  re- 
quired that  on  petition  of  fifteen  citizens  of  any  county  the  Cir- 
cuit Judge  must  appoint  a  board  to  exercise  the  same  supervision 
over  its  institutions,  to  consist  of  four  men  and  two  women. 

The  only  other  women  serving  on  State  boards  are  one  for 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  Orphans'  Iluinc  at  Knightstown  and 
one  for  the  Home  for  Feeble-miiulcd  Youth  at  Ft.  Wa}me.t 

The  State  Board  of  Cjiarities  and  Corrections  has  made  great 
effort  to  secure  women  physicians  at  all  State  Institutions  and, 
though  there  is  no  law  authorizing  it,  there  is  now  one  at  each  of 
the  four  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  and  at  the  Woman's  Prison 
and  Girls'  Industrial  School.  One  was  appointed  for  the  Home 
for  Feeble-minded  but  a  man  now  holds  the  position. 

Almost  every  State,  county  and  city  office  has  women  depu- 

women  wlio  have  filled  this  office  are  Sarah  A.  Orcn,  1873-75;  Margaret  F.  Peelle, 
1870-iSSi;  Elizabeth  O.  Callis.  18811889;  M:iry  A.  AJicrn,  18931805;  Mrg,  E.  David" 
son,  12^95-1897.    At  present  the  first  and  second  assistants  arc  women. 

t  For  iMuticuIars  of  this  unique  instttntion  see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  970. 

t  A  Monognph  oa  Ihe  AModated  Woric  of  loAana  Women,  prtptrtd  in  tS^j  by  Vn. 

Ti'i    TT  i  ;i  1    T!.-'."  ■  '    ''       '''f    rdlinTihinn    F-i"'    t-mi,    sliowcil   ahout   twenty   ci-unty  and 

city  orphans'  home  entirclj  controlled  by  women*  and  also  a  number  of  Homes  iot 
the  Friendless.  Old  Ladici^  Homc^  Cbildro^a  Aid  Societici,  etc 
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ties,  assistants  or  stenographers.  It  is  said  that  one-third  of  the 
employes  in  the  State  House  are  women.  Many  serve  as  no- 
taries public,  and  a  number  as  court  stenograpliers. 

The  need  of  a  Police  Matron  in  Indianapolis  was  so  obvious 
and  it  had  been  so  impossible  to  persuade  the  authorities  of  this 
fact,  that  in  November,  1890,  the  Meridian  W.  C  T.  U.  obtained 
permission  from  the  Mayor  and  Commissioners  to  place  one  on 
duty  at  the  central  station  house  al  their  nwn  expense.  This  was 
continued  until  March,  1891,  when  a  change  in  the  city  charter 
vested  the  authority  in  a  Board  of  Safety.  The  matron,  Mrs. 
Annie  M.  Buchanan,  had  given  such  satisfaction  that  on  petition 
of  the  Woman's  Local  Council  she  was  regularly  employed  by 
the  city,  with  full  police  powers,  at  a  salary  of  $60  per  month 
and  two  furnished  rooms  for  her  occupancy.  The  first  year  852 
women  and  children  came  into  her  charge,  24  of  tlie  latter  bemg 
under  five  years  of  age. 

The  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  appointed  Mrs.  Buchanan  as  the  head 
of  a  movement  to  secure  Police  Matrons  in  all  cities  of  7,000 
inhabitants.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  presented  in  1893  but 
failed  to  pass.  In  1895  the  Local  Council  of  Women  also  made 
this  a  special  line  of  work,  and  to  Mrs.  Buchanan's  petition, 
signed  by  one  hundred  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
State  and  the  entire  Common  Council,  were  added  the  nanus 
of  the  presidents  of  the  forty-nine  societies  composing  the  Council 
of  Women,  representing  8,000  members.  It  asked  for  a  law  com- 
pelling the  appointment  of  Police  Matrons  in  all  cities  of  10,000 
inhabitants.  This  time  the  bill  passed  both  Houses  but  so  altered 
as  to  merely  permit  the  Mayor  and  Commissioners  to  appoint 
such  Matrons,  a  power  they  already  possessed. 

Mrs.  Buchanan  remained  in  office  seven  years,  until  her  mar- 
riage. The  experiment  in  Indianapolis  has  been  so  successful 
that  matrons  are  now  employed  in  Evansville,  Terre  Haute, 
Richmond  and  Lafayette,  but  these  by  no  means  include  all  of  the 
cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants. 

Occupations:   The  only  occupations  forbidden  to  women 
are  those  of  working  in  mines  and  sellings  liquor.   Women  have 
served  as  bank  cashiers  and  directors  for  twenty  years. 
In  1875  Miss  Elizabeth  Eaglesfield  was  admitted  to  practice 
Vou  IV  Won.  SUF.--40 
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law  at  the  Vigo  County  bar,  through  the  efforts  of  Judge 
Will  1,1  ni  Mack,  and  had  a  number  of  cases  in  the  courts  of  Indi- 
anajKihs.  Eighteen  years  later  Mrs.  Antoinette  D.  Leach,  al- 
though properly  qualified,  was  refused  a  license  to  practice  in 
Greene  County.  The  lower  court  based  its  refusal  on  a  clause 
in  the  State  Constitution  which  says:  ''Every  person  of  good 
moral  character,  being  a  voter,  shall  be  entitled  to  practice  law 
in  all  the  courts  of  the  State."  She  carried  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Cuurt  vvliich  reversed  this  judgment.  Its  decision,  June 
14.  1893,  says  that  "while  voters  are  granted  admission  to  prac- 
tice there  is  no  denial  of  such  right  to  women,  and  it  must  be 
held  to  exist  as  long  as  not  forbidden  by  law.  That  which  is 
expressed  does  not  make  that  which  is  silent  cease."  (See  Suf- 
frage on  previous  page.)   The  decision  continued: 

The  ricrht  to  practice  law  is  not  a  political  question,  but  belonjrs 
to  that  class  of  rights  inherent  in  every  citizen,  and  pertains  to  tlie 
fundamental  duty  of  every  inhabitant  to  gaui  a  livelihood.  Judge 
Cboley  says :  'To  forbid  to  an  individual  or  a  class  the  right  to  the 
acquisition  or  enjoyment  of  property  in  such  manner  as  should  be 
permitted  to  the  community  at  large,  would  be  to  deprive  them  of 
liberty  in  particulars  of  primary  importance."  In  Story  on  the 
Constitution  it  is  said  that  the  right  to  acquire,  possess  and  enjnv 
property  and  to  clioose  from  those  which  are  lawful  the  profession 
or  occupation  of  life,  are  among  the  privileges  which  the  States  are 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to  abridge.* 

Basing  her  claims  on  this  decision,  a  woman  the  next  year, 
1894,  applied  for  license  to  sell  liquor.  This  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  statute  reads :  "Any  male  inhabitant  having  cer- 
tain other  specified  <]ualiiications  may  obtain  a  license."  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  '*hy  the  use  of  the  word  'male' 
women  are  mhibited  from  obtaining  license  to  vend  intoxicating 
liqnor  at  retail." 

Thus  within  three  years — 1893,  '94,  '95 — ^the  same  Supreme 
Court  rendered  three  decisions  each  absolutely  reversing  the 
others. 

Education  :   The  State  University  was  opened  to  women  in 

•  Some  of  tlif  htRlirsl  Ipr.iI  atitliorities  in  the  State  declare  that  this  is  not  the  law  and 
that  it  will  He  no  dccttled  whenever  the  question  is  presented  to  another  Supreme  Court. 
If  Ihto  •hould  happen  then  women  ooold  ptiiCttoe  law  only  by  an  aroendroeitt  of  Ac  con- 
stitution.  What  then  wnnid  be  tike  ttttus  vt  tfi*  GMCS  ill  which  Mfi.  Letch  aad  (Nhcr 

women  had  acted  as  attorney? 
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1867.  They  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men  to  all  State 
institutions  of  learning,  including  Purdue  University  (agricul- 
tural). The  only  colics  closed  to  them  are  Wabash  at  Craw- 
fordsviUe,  and  l^c  Rose  Polytechnic  at  Terre  Haute.  There 
are  women  on  the  faculties  of  most  of  the  co-educational  universi-  - 
ties.  A  number  of  women  have  been  graduated  from  the  various 
Law  and  Medical  Schools. 

In  the  piil)]ic  schools  there  are  7,252  men  and  8,236  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $48.80; 
of  the  women  $43.55. 

The  Women's  Gubs  number  considerably  over  one  hundred, 

and  there  are  also  many  which  are  composed  of  both  men  and 
women.  The  State  Press  Association  had  both  as  charter  mem- 
bers. The  Union  of  Literary  Clubs,  a  strong  organization  of 
104  branches,  includes  many  of  these  and  also  those  composed  of 
women  alone  and  of  men  alone. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Indianapolis,  founded  in  1875,  is  the 
oldest  in  the  city.  Under  its  auspices  and  through  the  inspira- 
tion of  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  the  Propylseum,  a  handsome 
club  house,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  over  $30,000.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  1891  with  inipubing  ceremonies,  in  which  the  Governor, 
the  Mayor  and  many  distinguished  guests  assisted  the  board  of 
directors.  All  of  the  stock  is  held  by  women  and  the  construc- 
tion was  entirely  superintended  by  women.  It  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant institutions  of  the  city,  and  is  used  by  a  number  of  men's 
and  of  women's  clubs  and  for  many  public  and  private  functions. 

In  numerous  forms  of  organized  work,  sanitar}''  inspection, 
free  kindergartens,  flower  missions,  training  schools  for  nurses, 
collegiate  alnmn.T.  art  associations,  musical  clubs,  industrial 
tinionsy  patriotic  societies,  church  missionary  boards,  lodge  auxil- 
iaries and  countless  others — women  render  conspicuous  and  in- 
estimable service.  The  State  Monograph  for  the  World's  Fair, 
previously  referred  to,  gives  detailed  information  of  the  associ- 
ated work  of  Indiana  women  in  nearly  fifty  distinct  departments. 
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For  thirty  years  the  women  of  Iowa  have  been  petitionii^  its 

legislative  body  for  the  elective  franchise.  Any  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  must  pass  two  successive  Legisla- 
tures before  being  submitted  to  the  votcr^^.  which  makes  it  ex- 
ceedingly diiiicult  to  secure  one.  Throughout  the  State,  however, 
there  has  been  a  steady,  healthy  growth  of  favorable  sentiment 
and  the  cause  now  numbers  its  friends  by  thousands. 

The  Iowa  Equal  Suffrage  Association  was  formed  in  1870 
and  ever  since  has  held  annual  conventions.  That  of  18S4  took 
place  in  Des  Moines,  November  27,  28,  Mrs.  Narcissa  T.  Bemis 
presidin<»-.  The  report  of  the  vice-president,  Mrs.  Jane  Amy 
McKiuney.  stated  that  Miss  Matilda  Ilindman  of  Pennsylvania 
had  been  employed  two  months  of  the  year,  besides  working 
several  weeks  upon  her  own  responsibility.  She  had  delivered 
seventy-two  lectures,  formed  about  forty  organizations  and  ob- 
tained many  hundreds  of  names  to  pledges  of  help.  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Gougar  of  Indiana  had  given  fifteen  addresses,  distributed 
3,000  tracts  and  secured  500  subscribers  for  her  paper,  Our 
Herald.  Mrs.  Mariana  T.  Folsome.  financial  secretary',  had 
gone  from  town  to  town,  arranging  her  own  meetings  and  visit- 
ing many  places  where  no  suffrage  work  ever  before  had  been 
done.  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Campbell,  State  organizer,  had  ad- 
dressed 139  meetings  and  assisted  in  organizing  ten  counties. 
Letters  urging  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution had  been  written  to  all  the  Iowa  members  of  Congress. 

The  convention  met  Oct.  21.  22.  1885.  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
and  elected  Mr«;.  Campbell  president.  Lucy  Stone  and  Henr)' 
B.  Blackwell  delivered  evening  addresses,  while  among  the  dele- 

*  The  Hiatory  is  inddrted  for  this  clwpt«r  to  Mn.  Clva  IL  Bkhcf  «f  D«  Uoaam, 
rcoordtaff  tecrataiy  of  the  Stttte  Eqml  Saffrage  Aieodatioii.  « 
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gates  was  Mrs.  Carrie  Lane  Chapman  (Catt).  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Coggeshall,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  reported  that 
each  of  the  eleven  congressional  districts  had  been  given  in 
charge  of  a  vice-president  of  the  State  association,  local  societies 
had  been  formed,  numerous  public  meetings  held  and  seventeen 
counties  organized.  Petitions  were  in  circulation  asking  the  Leg- 
islature to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State  so  as  to  enfranchise 
women,  and  others  that  women  be  excused  from  paying  taxes 
until  they  had  representation.  About  forty  weekly  papers  had 
coliunns  edited  by  the  press  committee.  At  the  State  Agricultural 
Fair  this  committee  had,  as  usual,  a  large  amount  of  literature 
in  a  handsomely  decorated  booth,  which  was  crowded  with  visit- 
ors from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

In  the  autumn  of  1886  the  annual  meeting  convened  in  Ot- 
tumwa.  During  that  year  funds  liad  been  raised  and  a  perma- 
nent cottage  erected  on  the  State  Fair  grounds  to  be  used  as  suf- 
frage headquarters.  There  was  also  established  in  Des  Moines 
a  State  paper,  the  IVoman's  Standard,  with  Mrs.  Coggeshall  as 
editor  and  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Callanan  as  business  manager.  This 
paper,  an  eight-page  monthly,  issued  its  first  number  in  Septem- 
ber.* 

The  State  Convention  of  1887  was  held  in  Des  Moines,  and 
that  of  1888  in  Ames.  At  the  latter  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  gave 
an  inspiring  address.  The  vState  Agricultural  College  is  located 
at  Ames,  and  Capt  James  Rush  Lincoln  of  the  military  depart- 
ment tendered  the  delegates  an  exhibition  drill  on  the  campus 
of  Company  G,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  girls. 

The  annual  convention  took  place  in  Oskaloosa,  Oct.  30-Nov. 
I,  1889.  A  letter  of  approval  was  received  from  George  A. 
Gates,  president  of  Iowa  College.  Mr.  Blackwell  and  Lucy 
Stone  were  present  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ings.  Mrs.  Campbell  wias  for  the  third  time  elected  president. 

On  Dec.  4,  5,  1890,  the  association  again  assembled  in  Des 
Moines,  with  Miss  Anthony  in  ^  attendance.  The  resolutions 
recommended  that  tiie  suffragists  make  an  effort  to  place  women 

•  The  Woman's  Standard  has  continued  to  be  a  source  of  pride  to  Iowa  women  up  to 
tbc  present  time,  and  it  now  edited  by  J.  O.  Stevenson  and  pubUebed  by  Mn.  Sarah 
Vfwt  Whitney. 
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on  all  the  school  boards,  and  that  they  work  for  the  election  of 
l^slators  favoring  Municipal  and  School  Suffrage  for  women. 

The  society  was  incorporated  under  the  State  laws  Nov.  7, 
1 89 1,  as  the  Iowa  Equal  Suffrage  Association.  The  twentieth 
convention  was  held  at  Ames,  December  5,  4.  Three  depart- 
ments of  work  were  arranged — fair,  press  and  oratorical  con- 
test— and  a  superintendent  of  each  was  appointed.  Reports  were 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  State  which  indicated  an  increas- 
ing growth  of  sentiment  and  it  was  decided  to  place  another 
organizer  in  the  field.  The  delates  were  invited  by  President 
William  Beardshear  to  visit  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Upon 
their  return  they  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  "the  legis- 
lature ought  to  provide  a  suitable  hall  for  women  students/' 
Margaret  Hall  has  since  been  erected,  a  commodious  building 
designed  for  their  exclusive  use. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  was  called  at  Des  Moines, 
Sept.  22,  1892,  in  coTinection  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Suf- 
frage Conference.  There  were  present  Miss  Anthony,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Senator  M.  B. 
Castle  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCulloch  of  Illinois,  Miss 
Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Mrs.  Sarah  Burger  Stearns  of  Min- 
nesota and  many  others  from  different  States.  The  report  of 
Mrs.  Eliza  H.  Hunter,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  said: 

In  no  previous  year  has  the  demand  upon  our  workers  been  so 
great,  and  never  has  the  response  been  so  quick  and  hearty.  Mrs. 
Chapman  Catt.  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  DeVoe  of  Illinois,  the  Rev. 
Olympia  Brown  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mrs.  Belle  Mitclicll  of  Tnu*a. 
have  been  our  lecturers  and  orciniizers.  The  association  was  in- 
vited to  send  a  speaker  to  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Colfax  and 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Harrah  was  secured.  A  plan  of  work  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  lVoman*s 
Sfandardt  and  sent  to  every  county  president  and  local  club.  Mrs. 
Callanan  published  at  the  same  time  the  Iowa  Collection  of  Read- 
inqfs  and  Recitations  for  sufFrajje  societies.  The  study  topics  ar- 
ranifed  for  clubs  two  years  atro  had  been  in  such  demand  that  a  new 
supply  was  necessary.  We  also  have  had  printed  6.000  copies  of  a 
tract,  A  Woman  Suffrage  Catechism,  by  Mrs.  C.  Holt  Flint.  The 
State  Agricultural  Society  by  request  set  apart  one  day  of  the  fair 
as  Woman's  Day.  and  five  women's  orsranizations  took  part  in  the 
exercises.  At  the  hour  devoted  especially  to  suffrage  Mrs.  DeVoe 
mn<l(  tlic  address,  Mrs.  Coggeshall  presidincr.  It  was  Inrd  to  tell 
where  this  hour  began  and  ended,  for  to  the  listener  ail  seemed 
suffrage  hours. 
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This  rqiort  told  also  of  a  series  of  questions  sent  out  which 
ascertained  that,  in  the  territory  covered  by  twenty-eight  clubs, 
seventy-eight  ministers  were  in  favor  of  suffrage  and  eighteen 
opposed;  and  in  the  same  territory  forty  editors  were  in  favor  and 
nineteen  opposed.  There  were  at  that  time  fifty-seven  dubs  in 
the  State. 

The  year  1893  marked  a  period  of  unusual  activity.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  held  monthly  meetings.  Four  organizers  were 
kept  in  tlie  field.  A  larg-e  amount  of  money  was  raised  and  $100 
donated  to  the  campaign  in  Colorado.  A  request  was  sent  to  the 
clubs  that  each  contribute  to  the  campaign  in  Kansas,  which  in 
many  instances  was  done.  The  annual  meeting  took  place  in 
Webster  City,  November  9,  10. 

The  convention  of  1894  was  held  in  Marshalltown,  November 
8,  9.  That  of  1895  met  in  Des  Moines,  October  18,  19.  Mrs. 
T.aura  M.  Johns  of  Kansas  was  secured  for  a  month  of  organiza- 
tion work  and  the  sutfrajL^e  enrollment  ordered  to  be  continued. 

In  1896  Mrs.  Adelaide  Ballard  was  elected  State  organizer. 
At  the  State  Fair  Mrs.  Pauline  Swalm  delivered  an  address  on 
The  Woman  Citizen.  The  suffrage  cottage  was  kept  open  and  a 
long  list  of  names  was  placed  upon  the  enrollment  books.  The 
annual  meeting  convened  in  Independence,  November  17-19. 
Mrs.  Ballard  reported  thirty-seven  new  clubs  organized.  Mrs. 
Anna  H.  Satterly  announced  that  forty-two  newspapers  were 
publishing  articles  furnished  by  the  National  Association,  which 
also  sent  Mrs.  DeVoe  for  a  month's  work  in  the  State. 

In  January,  1897,  the  National  Association  held  its  convention 
in  Des  Moines,  with  many  noted  women  in  attendance.*  This 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  work  and  had  a  decided  effect  upon 
sentiment  in  the  State,  particularly  on  that  of  the  daily  j)apers 
in  Des  Moines,  most  of  which  since  this  time  have  treated  the 
cause  with  marked  courtesy.  At  the  close  of  the  convention  fifty 
members  were  added  to  the  city  club.  The  National  Association 
heartily  approved  the  plan  of  an  active  campaign  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  submission  of  a  suffrage  amendment  from  the  legis- 
lature. Under  the  directions  of  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of 
its  organization  committee,  workers  were  sent  into  the  field  to 

*  See  Chapter  XVIL 
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hold  a  series  of  conventions  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting-  the 
organization  of  the  State.  These  resulted  in  county  societies 
in  ninety-four  of  the  ninety-nine  counties  and  one  hundred  new 
dubs.  The  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  national 
vice-president-at-Iarge,  and  the  Rev.  Henrietta  G.  Moore  of 
Ohio;  the  managers,  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay  of  New  York  and  Miss 
Laura  A.  Gregg  of  Kansas.  Mrs.  Ballard  and  Mrs.  Clara  M. 
Richey  each  gave  a  month  to  conducting  meetings,  and  other 
Iowa  womtii  rendered  valuahle  assistance. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1897  took  place  in  Des  Moines,  Octo- 
ber 1 3-1 5.  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  Miss  Hay,  Miss  Moore  and  Mrs. 
Addie  M.  Johnson  of  Missouri  were  present  Much  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  and  $1,400  were  raised  to  carry  on  the  next 
year's  work.  It  was  decided  to  open  headquarters  in  Des  Moines 
the  first  of  January,  1898,  with  Mrs.  Ina  Light  Taylor  as  oilice 
secretary. 

Beginning  in  April.  1898,  the  State  association  conducted  a 
series  of  conferences  throughout  the  northern  part  of  Iowa,  em- 
ploying as  speakers  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Ballard;  and  as 
managers  Miss  Ella  Harrison  of  Missouri  and  Mrs.  Ridiey.  At 
the  same  time  the  National  Association  sent  into  the  settthern 
part  Miss  Moore  and  Mrs.  Martha  A.  B.  Conine  of  Colorado, 
as  speakers,  and  Miss  Gregg  and  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Wilson  as  man- 
agers. The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Council  Bluffs,  October 
19-21.    Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Beiden  was  made  president. 

During  1899  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done  by  correspond- 
ence. The  office  of  press  superintendent  was  transferred  to  head- 
quarters, from  which  200  newspapers  were  supplied  each  week 
with  suffrage  matter.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  clubs  were  in 
active  existence.  The  convention  met  in  Mason  City,  October 
10- 1 2.  Mrs.  Beiden  was  unanimously  re-elected  and  $1,500  were 
raised. 

The  convention  o£  1900  was  held  in  Des  Moines,  October  16- 
18,  with  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  in  attendance.  During  the  year 
Mrs.  Nellie  Welsh  Nelson  had  done  organization  work  in  north- 
western Iowa,  and  Miss  Hay  and  Dr.  Frances  Woods  lately  had 
held  a  number  of  meetings  and  formed  several  clubs.  One  thou- 
sand dollars  were  pledged  to  continue  the  State  headquarters. 
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ZMrs.  Belden  was  again  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  the  associa- 
tion entered  upon  the  new  century  bearing  the  banner  it  had 
followed  for  thirty  years,  with  the  inscription,  "Never  give  up.*** 
Year  after  year  llie  executive  committee  have  visited  the  State 
conventions  of  all  the  political  parties  asking  for  a  plank  in  their 
platforms  indorsing  equal  suflFrage,  but  without  success.  Many 
of  the  prominent  officials  and  political  leaders,  however,  have 
openly  declared  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women. t 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  From  its  organization  in 
1870  the  State  association  has  had  a  bill  before  every  Legislature 
asking  some  form  of  suffrage  for  women.  This  usually  has 
passed  one  House  but  never  both  at  the  same  session.  The  peti- 
tions accompanying  these  bills  have  varied  from  8,000  signatures 
in  1884  to  100,000  in  1900.  In  1884  the  measure  was  carried  in 
the  Senate  but  lost  in  the  House. 

In  1886  a  bill  for  Municipal  SuflFrage  was  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative J.  A.  Lyons,  amended  to  include  School  Suffrage  and 
recommended  for  passage,  but  it  never  came  to  a  vote. 

In  1888  a  bill  for  Municipal  and  School  Suffrage  was  lost  in 
the  House  by  1 1  ayes,  80  noes.  This  was  presented  in  the  Senate 
also  but  never  voted  upon. 

In  i8qo  a  bill  for  School  Suffrage  was  recommended  for  pas- 
sage in  the  House  but  did  not  reach  a  vote.  A  bill  for  Municipal 
Suffrage  at  the  same  session  was  not  reported.  Both  were  killed 
in  the  Senate  committee. 

In  1892  a  bill  allowing  women  to  vote  for  Presidential  Electors 
was  introduced  in  the  House  but  was  unfavorably  reported  and 

*  The  following  have  served  as  presidents,  beginning  with  1S84:  Mrs.  Narcissa  T. 
Bemis,  Mrs.  Itfargaret  W.  Campbell  (four  terms),  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Welch,  Ml*.  Mary  J. 
Coggeshall  (two  terms).  Mrs.  Estelle  T.  Smith  (two  terms),  Mrs.  Rowena  Stevens,  Mrs. 
M.  Lloyd  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Ballard  (two  terms),  Mrs.  Evelyn  U.  Belden  (three 
terms). 

The  officers  at  present  are:  \'ice-presi(lent,  Mrs.  Dollie  Romans  Bradley;  cerresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Nellie  Welsh  Nelson;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Richey;  treaa* 
urer,  Ifm  Mary  J.  Coggeshall;  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Atdceny,  Mrik  Ennm 
.  C  L«dd,  Miss  Alice  Prictt;  auditors,  Mr  Martha  C.  Callanan,  Mrs.  Ina  Light  Taylor; 
T^rrnber  national  execttttve  oommittee,  Mrs.  Matgaret  W.  Campbell;  State  organiser.  Dr. 
i' ranees  Woods. 

t  It  is  plainly  iropoaslble  to  mention  the  names  of  all  or  €*m  a  large  part  of  the  workert 

in  a  State  where  so  mwh  h  is  been  done.  A  few  of  the  most  prominent  not  already 
named  are  George  W.  Hemis;  Mesdames  Irene  Adams,  Virginia  Rranner,  S.  J.  Cole,  S.  J. 
Cottrell,  Mary  b.  Enisley,  Clara  F.  Uarknc&s,  Julia  Clark  liailnm,  iielcn  M.  Harriman, 
Etta  S.  Kirk,  Alice  S.  Lontfef,  Hannah  Lecompte,  Florence  Maskrey,  Emily  Phillips, 
l^Iartha  .\.  Peck,  Mettie  Laub  Romans.  C.  A.  Reynolds,  Cordelia  Slou^ton,  Ronta  W. 
Woods;  Misses  Daisy  Deigfaton,  £Ua  Moffatt,  Katharine  Pierce. 
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indefinitely  postponed.  In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Suffrage  and  never  reported. 

In  1894  a  bill  for  Municipal  and  School  Suffrage  was  favora- 
bly reported  in  the  House.  It  was  made  a  special  order  and,  after 
being  amended  so  as  to  give  women  the  right  to  vote  ofdy  when 
bonds  were  to  be  issued,  it  was  rettuned  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, They  reported  it  without  recommendation  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  its  constitutionality.  It  was 
passed  by  51  ayes,  39  noes.  In  the  Senate  tiie  amended  bill 
passed  by  27  ayes,  20  noes. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  Municipal  or 
School  Suffrage  was  the  opinion  prevalent  among  legislators 
that  it  would  be  unconstitutional.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  State 
association  decided  to  drop  all  partial  suffrage  measures  and  ask 
only  for  the  Full  Franchise  by  constitutional  amendment. 

In  1898  a  legislative  committee  was  appointed  with  Mrs.  Bel- 
den,  State  president,  as  chairman.  Assisted  by  Miss  Alar}'  G. 
Hay  of  New  York,  she  spent  some  time  at  the  capital  trying  to 
secure  a  joint  resolution  for  the  submission  of  an  amendment. 
The  resolution  was  lost  in  the  House  by  50  ayes,  47  noes — just 
one  short  of  a  constitutional  majority,  which  is  one  over  a  half 
of  the  whole  number  of  members.  It  did  not  come  to  a  vote  in 
the  Senate. 

In  TQOO  Mrs.  Belden  estabh'shed  headquarters  at  the  Savery 
Hoii'^e  in  Des  Moines,  ancl  with  other  members  of  the  le_^islative 
committee  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  for  submission.  The 
bill  w  as  reported  favorably  by  unanimous  vote  of  both  House 
and  Senate  committees,  but  was  lost  in  the  House  by  44  ayes,  55 
noes.  Subsequently  it  passed  the  ''sifting  committee,"  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  suffrage  legislation  in  the  State.  It 
was  then  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  and  lost  by  24  ayes,  23  noes — 
lacking  two  votes  of  a  constitutional  majority.  The  absence  on 
account  of  illness  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  nieaMue  contrib- 
uted to  this  result.  In  the  meantime  work  had  been  done  in  the 
House  by  Mrs.  Belden  and  the  Hon.  G.  W.  H inkle  which  had 
made  it  certain  that  if  the  bill  was  carried  in  the  Senate  the  House 
would  reconsider  and  pass  it.  The  bill  was  treated  with  courtesy 
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and  fairness  and  instead  of  ignoring"  its  claims  men  came  volun- 
tarily to  talk  about  it  and  showed  a  genuine  interest. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  are  the  same  for  husband  and  wife. 
Dower  and  curtesy  are  abolished.  The  surviving  husband  or 
wife  is  entitled  to  one-third  in  fee  simple  of  both  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  other  at  his  or  her  death.  *  If  either  die  intestate, 
leaving  no  issue,  one-half  of  the  estate  goes  to  the  survivor,  the 
rest  to  las  or  her  parents,  one  or  both ;  or  if  they  are  both  dead, 
to  their  descendants.  If  there  are  none  such,  the  whole  estate 
goes  to  the  surviving  husband  or  wife.  If  there  should  have 
been  more  than  one  wife  or  husband,  the  half  portion  is  equally 
divided  between  the  husband  or  wife  living  and  the  heirs  of 
those  who  are  dead,  or  the  heirs  of  all,  if  all  are  dead. 

A  married  woman  may  contract,  sue  aiul  l>e  sued  and  carry 
on  business  in  her  own  name  as  if  unmarried  and  her  earnings 
are  her  sole  and  separate  property. 

In  1896  an  act  was  passed  making  it  illegal  for  the  husband 
to  mortgage  household  goods  without  the  wife's  signature.  The 
same  year  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  such 
for  a  man  to  desert  a  woman  whom  he  married  to  escape  prose- 
cution for  seduction. 

The  law  declares  the  father  and  mother  natural  guardians 
and  legally  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  minor  children,  but  in 
practice  the  father  has  prior  claim. 

The  support  and  education  of  the  family  are  chargeable  equally 
on  the  husband's  and  the  wife's  property. 

In  1886  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  10 
to  13  years;  and  in  1896,  on  petition  of  Ihe  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  from  13  to  15  years.  The  penalty  is  impris- 
onment in  the  penitentiary  for  life  or  for  any  term  of  years  not 
less  than  twenty.  An  amendment  was  made  in  1894  that  ''a  man 
can  not  be  convicted  upon  the  testimony  of  the  person  injured 
unless  she  be  corroborated  by  other  evidence." 

The  same  year  this  organization  secured  a  law  compelling  the 
separation  of  men  and  women  prisoners  in  county  jails. 

Suffrage:  Since  1894  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote  at  any 
city,  town  or  school  election,  on  the  question  of  issuing  any  bonds 
for  municipal  or  school  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  borrow- 
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ing  money,  or  on  the  question  of  increasing  the  tax  levy,  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex. 

At  all  eleciions  where  women  may  vote,  no  registration  of 
women  shall  be  required,  separate  ballots  shall  be  furnished  for 
the  question  on  which  they  are  entitled  to  vote,  a  separate  ballot- 
box  shall  be  provided  iii  which  all  ballots  cast  by  them  shall  be 
deposited,  and  a  separate  canvass  thereof  made  by  the  judges  of 
the  election,  and  the  returns  thereof  shall  show  such  vote. 

Office  Holding  :  Women  are  not  forbidden  by  law  to  hold 
any  office  except  that  of  legislator. 

In  1884  thirteen  women  were  serving  as  county  supermtend- 
ents  and  ten  as  superintendents  of  city  schools;  six  were  presi- 
dents, thirty-five  secretaries  and  fifty  treasurers  of  school  boards. 
In  1885  the  school  board  of  Des  Moines  elected  a  woman  city 
superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  with  charge  of  eighty  teach- 
ers, including  two  male  principals.  In  1900  twenty-one  women 
were  elected  county  superintendents.  A  large  number  are  acting 
as  school  trustees  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  exact  figures. 

The  ottice  of  State  librarian  always  was  filled  by  a  woman 
until  1898,  when  Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw  placed  a  man  in  charge. 
The  librarian  of  the  State  University  always  has  been  a  woman. 
There  are  two  women  on  the  library  Board  of  Des  Moines. 

Clerkships  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  executive  ofiioes  are 
frequently  given  to  women. 

For  six  years  Mrs.  Anna  Hepburn  was  recorder  of  Polk 
County,  and  this  office  has  been  held  by  women  in  other  counties. 

A  law  of  1892  requires  cities  of  over  25,000  inhabitants  to  em- 
ploy police  tnatrons.  They  wear  uniform  and  star  and  have  the 
same  authmty  as  men  on  the  force,  with  this  difference  in  their 
appointment :  The  law  makes  it  permanent  and  they  can  not  be 
dismissed  unless  serious  charges  are  proved  against  theno. 

A  woman  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers for  the  Law  Department  of  the  State  University.  For 
a  number  of  years  women  have  been  sitting  on  the  State  boards 
of  Charities  and  Reforms.  They  have  served  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home.  A  woman  is  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education^  and  another  on  the  State  Library 
Commission. 
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The  law  provides  that  women  physicians  may  be  employed 
in  the  State  hospital?  for  the  insane,  but  only  two  or  three  have 
been  appointed.  The  Board  of  Control  may  appoint  a  woman 
on  the  visiting  committee  for  these  asylums  but  this  has  not  yet 
been  done.  A  few  women  have  served  on  this  board 

The  law  also  provides  for  women  physicians  in  all  State  insti* 
tutions  where  women  are  placed,  but  does  not  require  them. 

The  Legislature  of  1900  passed  a  bill  to  establish  a  Wuman*s 
Industrial  Reformatory  of  which  the  superintendent  must  be  a 
woman*  The  salary  is  $1,000  a  year. 

Occupations  :  No  profession  or  occupation^  is  legally  forbid- 
den to  women.  In  1884  Iowa  furnished,  at  Marion,  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  election  of  a  woman  as 
president  of  a  United  States  national  bank. 

Education:  The  universities  and  colleges,  including'  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  always  have  been  co-educational. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  5,855  men  and  22,839  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salaiy  of  the  men  is  $37.10;  of 
the  women,  $31.45. 

The  women  of  Iowa  have  thrown  thanselves  eagerly  into  the 
great  clnb  movement,  and  clubs  literary,  philanthropic,  scientific 
and  political  abound.  The  State  Federation  numbers  300  of 
these  with  a  membership  of  12,000.  This,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude nearly  all  the  women's  organizations. 

By  all  the  means  at  their  command  women  are  strivii^f  to  fit 
themselves  for  whatever  duties  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
them.  With  an  unfaltering  trust  111  the  manhood  of  Iowa  men, 
those  who  advocate  suffrage  are  waiting — and  wurkiug  while 
they  wait — for  the  time  when  men  and  women  shall  stand  side 
by  side  in  governmental  as  in  all  other  vital  matters^ 
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KANSAS. 

The  first  Woman*s  Rights  Association  was  organized  in  Kan- 
sas in  the  spring  of  1859,  by  a  little  coterie  of  twenty-five  men  and 
women,  with  the  object  of  securing  suffrage  for  women  from  the 
convention  which  was  to  meet  in  July  to  form  a  constitution  for 
Statehood.  They  did  not  succeed  in  this  but  to  them  is  lai^ly 
due  its  remarkably  liberal  provisions  regarding  women,  t 

Afterwards  local  suffrage  societies  were  formed  but  there  was 
no  attempt  to  have  a  State  association  until  1884.  In  the  winter 
of  that  year  Mrs.  Bertha  H.  EllsworLli  was  sent  to  the  National 
Convention  at  Washington  by  the  society  of  Lincoln,  and  she 
returned  enthusiastic  for  organization.  After  some  correspond- 
ence the  first  convention  was  called  by  Mrs.  Hetta  P.  Mansfield, 
who  had  been  appointed  vice-president  of  Kansas  by  the  National 
Association,  and  it  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Topeka,  June 
25.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar,  who  was  making  a  lecture  tour  of 
the  State,  was  invited  to  preside,  and  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Wait,  presi- 
dent of  the  five-year-old  society  at  Lincoln  and  for  many  years 
the  strongest  force  behind  the  movement,  acted  as  secretary. t 
Telegrams  of  greeting  were  received  from  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry 
B.  Biackwell,  editors  of  the  tVoman's  Journal.  At  the  evening 
meeting  Mrs.  Ellsworth  recited  an  original  poem  and  Mrs.  Cou- 
gar delivered  a  fine  address  to  a  large  audience.  Professor  W. 
H.  Carruth,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  assisted,  coming  as 
delegate  from  a  flourishing  suffrage  society  at  Lawrence,  of 
which  IVIiss  Sarah  A.  Brown  was  president  and  Mrs.  Anni^  L. 
Diggs  secretary.    A  constitution  was  adopted  and  Mrs.  Mans- 

*  The  History  is  indebted  for  fhit  chtpter  principally  to  Mre.  Annie  L.  Diggs  of  Topeka, 
State  Librarian  .mcl  formrr  pr«iident  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrnpi?  Association.  The 
editors  are  also  under  obligations  to  Mts.  Laura  M.  Johns  of  baiina  and  Mrs.  Anna  C. 
Wait  of  Liocola.  fomer  presidents. 

t  See  History  ot  Womsn  Suffrage,  Vol.  I,  p,  191. 

t  See  Hislofy  of  Womaii  Suffrage*  Voi  III,  diap.  L. 
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field  was  elected  president;  Mrs.  Wait,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth, corresponding  secretary. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  Mrs.  Ellsworth  and  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby  of 
Nebraska,  made  an  extended  lecture  and  organizing  tour.  At 
Salina  they  met  and  enlisted  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns,  and  then  be- 
gan the  systematic  work  which  rapidly  brought  Mrs.  Johns  to 
the  front  as  the  leader  of  the  suffrage  forces  in  Kansas.  In  ad- 
dition to  her  great  ability  as  an  org^anizer,  she  is  an  unsurpassed 
manac^er  of  conventions,  a  forceful  writer,  an  able  speaker  and 
a  woman  of  winning  personality. 

On  Jan.  15,  16,  1885,  the  State  association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Topeka,  during  the  first  week  of  the  Legislature.  Its 
chief  business  was  to  secure  the  introduction  of  a  bill  granting 
Municipal  Woman  Suffrage,  in  which  it  succeeded.  Mrs.  Cou- 
gar was  an  inspiring^  figure  throughout  the  convention,  address- 
ing a  large  audience  in  Assembly  Hall.  A  Committee  on  the 
Political  Rights  of  Women  was  secured  in  the  Lower  House  by 
a  vote  of  75  yeas,  45  nays,  after  a  spirited  contest  One  was  re- 
fused in  the  Senate  by  a  tie  vote.  Much  interest  and  discussion 
among  the  members  resulted  and  a  favorable  sentiment  was 
created.  Mrs.  Wait  was  made  president,  Mrs.  Johns,  vice-presi- 
dent. A  second  conveiiiion  was  held  this  year  in  Salina,  October 
28,  29,  with  "Mother"  Bickerdyke  and  Mrs.  Colbv  as  the  prin- 
cipal speakers.  A  large  amount  of  w  ork  was  planned,  all  look- 
ing to  the  end  of  securing  Municipal  Suffrage  from  the  next 
Legislature. 

During  1886  the  State  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Fannie  H.  Rastall,  zealously  co- 
operated with  the  suffrage  association  in  the  effort  for  the  Mu- 
nicipal Franchise,  Miss  Amanda  Way,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Thurston, 
Miss  Olive  1'.  Bray  and  many  other  able  women  making  common 
cause  with  its  legislative  committee  and  working  for  the  bill. 
About  9,000  suffrage  documents  were  distributed. 

This  autumn  eleven  conventions  in  the  congressional  districts 
of  the  State  were  held  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mrs. 
Johns  and  Mrs.  Wait,  beginnini^f  at  Lea\ ciivsurth,  October  4.  5, 
and  following  at  Abilene,  TJncohi,  Florence,  Hutchinson,  Wich- 
ita, Anthony,  Winheld,  Independence,  Fort  Scott  and  Lawrence. 
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Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  vice-president-at-large  of  the  National 
Association,  Mrs.  Colby  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyle  Saxon  of  New- 
Orleans,  were  the  speakers.  They  were  greeted  by  crowded 
houses.  Miss  Anthony  especially  receiving  an  ovation  at  every 
place  visited. 

In  October  the  American  W.  S.  A.  held  its  national  conven- 
tion in  Topeka.   Lucy  Stone,  Henry  B.  Blackwcll,  the  Rev.  Anna 

Howard  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hag- 
gart,  of  Indiana,  were  present.  The  meeting  was  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  at  this  time.  For  the  next  few  months  Mrs.  Cougar, 
with  her  strong  speeches;  was  ever3rwhere  in  demand;  Mrs. 
Saxon  was  continuously  at  work ;  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace  of 
Indiana  made  a  number  of  powerful  addresses^  and  the  whole 
State  was  aroused  in  the  interest  of  the  bill. 

Instead  of  holding  the  usual  State  convention  in  1886  it  met  in 
Topeka,  Jan.  II-13,  1887,  when  the  Legislature  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  was  largely  attended  for  success  seemed  near  at  hand. 
Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood  of  Washington,  D.  C,  made  an  able 
address.  The  other  speakers  were  Professor  Carrutb,  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Saxon  and  Mrs.  Colby.  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Brown,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  a  resolution  urg- 
ing- ihc  Legislature  to  confer  Municipal  Suffrage  011  women, 
which  was  unanimously  carried,  and  the  most  determined  pur- 
pose to  secure  its  passage  by  the  Legislature  then  in  session  was 
manifested.  Mrs.  Johns  was  elected  president,  an  office  which 
she  held  eight  consecutive  years. 

The  bill  passed  and  became  a  law  February  15.  The  next  an- 
imal meeting  took  place  in  Newton,  Oct.  13-15,  1887,  with  the 
usual  large  attendance.*  Miss  Anthony,  Mr.  Blackwell,  the 
Rev.  Miss  Shaw  and  Rachel  G.  Foster  (Avery)  were  the  speakers 
frotn  abroad.  Two  notable  events  were  the  appearance  of  Kan- 
sas' first  woman  mayor,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Salter  of  Argonia,  and  the 
reading  of  a  carefully  compiled  statement  relative  to  the  first  vote 

*At  tiib  meetiiic,  on  notkm  of  Mrv.  foluu,  <he  Teltow  ribbon  was  adopted  «•  the 

sufTrage  badge,  in  honor  of  the  sunflower,  the  State  flower  of  Ranias,  the  one  whick 
follows  the  wheel  track  and  the  plough,  as  woman's  enfranchisement  should  follow 
ctTiliiation.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  National  Association  in  recognition  of 
Xanaas,  then  tbe  moat  profrfaaive  State  in  regard  to  women.  Tbatc  of  a  claaaicil  bant 
■oeepted  it  beoatne  yellow  ameaf  tbc  ancienta  aignified  wiadam. 
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of  women  in  the  towns  and  cities  at  the  election  the  preceding 
ApriL  This  paper  was  the  work  of  Judge  Francis  G.  Adams, 
for  many  years  secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  a 
lifelong  friend  and  helper  of  woman's  enfranchisement.  It  an- 
awered  oonclusively  the  question  whether  women  would  vote  if 
they  had  an  opportunity. 

This  convention  was  followed  by  a  \ery  successful  series  of 
ineeting^s  in  many  cities  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Full  Suttrage,  under  the  managemeiat  of  Mrs.  Johns  and  Mrs. 
Letitia  V.  Watkins,  State  organizer,  with  Miss  Anthony,  Miss 
Shaw  and  Miss  Foster  as  speakers.  Considerable  attention  was 
given  to  the  speech  recently  made  by  U.  'S.  Senator  John  J. 
Ingalls  at  Abilene,  vigorously  opposing  woman  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Woodbridge  of  the  National,  and  Mrs.  Rastall 
of  the  Kansas  W.  C.  T.  U.,  also  made  an  active  canvass  of  the 
State.  These  organizations  united  in  a  strong  appeal  to  women 
to  be  equal  to  their  new  responsibilities,  which  was  supplemented 
by  one  from  the  national  president.  Miss  Frances  £.  WiUard. 

The  State  convention  met  at  £mporia»  Nov^i^-i5r  with 
Miss  Anthony  as  its  most  inspiring  figure.  A  notable  feature 
was  the  address  of  Mrs.  Johns,  the  president,  in  which  she  said : 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  our  attitude  toward  political  par- 
ties. Whatever  may  be  the  individual  preferences  of  the  officers  of 
our  State  Association,  our  on^anisation  is  non-partisan.  I  have 
hitherto  regarded  it  as  necessary  that  it  should  be  strictly  non-parti- 
san, just  as  I  have  believed  that  it  must  remain  non-sectarian,  so 
that  no  one  of  any  faith,  political  or  religious,  shall  be  shut  out  from 
our  work.  ....  I  believe  Uiat  this  attitude  toward  sects  will 
be  necessary  to  the  day  of  our  full  enfranchisement ;  but  not  as  it 
now  is  will  our  relations  to  party  remain.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
perhaps,  but  the  years  will  not  be  many  to  go  over  our  heads  before 
we  shall  feel  the  necessity  of  declaring  our  allegiance  to  n  party, 
and  it  is  possible  that  to  this  we  will  be  comjielled  to  come  before  we 
secure  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  striking  out  the 
word  "iuaie.  " 

A  strong  speech  was  made  by  Secretary  Adams,  urging  that 

women  should  do  aggressive  political  work  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing the  franchise.  From  this  time  on  women  were  not  only  wel- 
comed as  political  allies,  but  their  influence  and  active  participa- 
tion were  sought  in  party  politics.  Many  women  lent  their  aid 
You  IV  Won.  SwF.— 41 
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cliiefly  owing^  to  their  belief  that  they  would  thus  become  so  valu- 
able as  to  win  party  support  to  their  full  enfranchisement;  others 
were  enlisted  by  reason  of  their  interest  and  devotion  to  the  is- 
sues. Whether  for  good  or  ill  as  it  should  affect  full  suffrage, 
Kansas  women  thenceforth  entered  fully  into  party  affiliations, but 
as  individuals  and  not  as  representing  the  suffrage  association. 

The  Slate  convention  of  1889  assembled  in  Wichita,  October 
1-3.  Miss  Anthony  was  an  honored  guest  and  among  those  who 
made  addresses  were  Mrs.  Colby,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Lowman,  mayor 
of  Oskaloosa,  and  the  Hon.  Randolph  Hatfield. 

At  the  convention  of  1890  in  Atchison^  November  18-20,  Miss 
Anthony  was  again -present  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt  and  Mrs.  Colby. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1891  was  held  in  Topeka,  November 
_'0,  21.  During  the  past  year  the  great  political  change  from  Re- 
publicanism to  Populism  liad  t;il:en  place  in  Kansas.  \\''>iTicn 
had  been  among  the  most  potent  factors  in  this  revolution,  and  as 
woman  suffrage  was  at  that  time  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Pop- 
ulist party,  and  there  always  had  been  considerable  sentiment  in 
favor  of  it  among  Republicans,  the  prospects  of  obtaining'  the 
Full  Franchise  seemed  very  bright. 

In  February  and  March  of  1892  a  series  of  thirty  two-days* 
conventions  was  held  in  the  congressional  districts  and  in  nearly 
one-third  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  attended  by  great  crowds. 
Miss  Jennie  Broderick  was  chairman  of  the  conunittee,  Mrs. 
Rachel  Foster  Avery  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Powell  Davis,  Mrs.  Martia  L.  Berry,  Mrs.  Diggs  and  Mrs.  Wait 
were  the  other  members.  Mrs,  Avery  contributed  $1,000  toward 
this  canvass.  Outside  speakers  were  Miss  Florence  Balgamie  of 
England,  Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Clara 
C.  Hoffman  of  Missouri,  and  the  Rev.  Miss  Shaw.  The 
State  speak-ers  were  Mesdames  S.  A.  Thurston,  May  Belleville 
Brown,  Elizabeth  F.  Hopkins,  J.  Shelly  Boyd  and  Caroline  L. 
Denton.  Mrs.  Johns  arranged  all  of  these  conventions,  presided 
one  day  or  more  over  each  and  spoke  at  every  one,  oi^fanizing  in 
person  twenty-five  of  the  thirty-one  local  societies  which  were 
formed  as  a  result  of  these  meetings. 

The  first  week  in  June  a  two-days'  suffrage  conference  was  held 
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at  the  Ottawa  Chautauqua  Assembly,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Anthony,  president,  and  Miss  Shaw,  vice-president-at-large  of 
the  National  Association.  From  here  Miss  Anthony  went  to 
the  State  Republican  Convention,  in  session  at  Topeka,  accom-  . 

panicd  by  Mrs.  Johns,  Mrs.  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Brown,  officers  of 
the  State  siiffra^^c  society.  They  were  joined  by  Miss  Amanda 
Way  and  "Mother"  Bickerdyke,  and  by  unanimous  vote  all  of 
these  ladies  were  given  seats  upon  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
Miss  Anthony  was  invited  to  address  the  body,  conducted  to  the 
plaform  amid  ringing  cheers  and  her  remarks  were  cordially  re- 
ceived. Later  several  of  the  ladies  addressed  the  resolutions 
committee,  and  the  final  result,  by  455  yeas,  267  nays,  was  a  plank 
in  the  platform  unequivocally  declaring;  for  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  to  enfranchise  women.  A  similar 
plank  already  had  been  adopted  by  the  Populist  State  Convention 
at  Wichita  with  great  enthusiasm. 

During  the  autumn  campaign  following,  Mrs.  Diggs  and  other 
women  spoke  from  the  Populist  platform,  and  Miss  Anthony, 
Mrs.  Johns  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Smith  from  the  Republican.  Miss 
Anthony,  however,  simply  called  attention  to  the  record  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  urc^ed  them 
to  complete  it  by  enfranchising  women,  but  did  not  take  up  polit- 
ical issues. 

The  State  convention  of  1892  was  held  at  Enterprise,  Decem- 
ber 6-8,  and  the  problem  of  preserving  the  non-partisan  attitude 
of  the  organization  so  as  to  appeal  with  equal  force  to  Republi- 
cans and  Populists  presented  itself.    With  this  in  view,  Mrs. 

Digits,  a  Populist,  was  made  vice-i)resident,  as  support  and  coun- 
sellor of  ^T^s.  Johns,  the  ])resi(lent,  who  was  a  prominent  Repub- 
lican, and  the  association,  despite  the  jiolitical  chversity  of  its 
members,  was  held  strictly  to  a  non-partisan  basis. 

Both  Republicans  and  Populists  having  declared  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment,  the  Legislature  of  1893 
passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  championed  by  Representative  E. 
W.  Hoch  and  Senator  Householder.  From  that  time  forward, 
Mrs.  Johns,  Mrs.  Diggs  and  hundreds  of  Kansas  women  of  both 
Republican  and  Populist  faith  labored  with  untiring  zeal  for  its 
success.  Nothing^  was  left  undone  that  human  wisdom  could 
plan  or  human  effort  carry  out 
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On  Sept  I,  2,  1893,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Kansas  City  at 
which  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  ably  presented  the  quebiioii.  Mrs. 
Emma  Smith  DeVoe  of  IlHnois  agreed  to  raise  $2,000  in  the 
State.  Mrs.  Thurstoi],  at  the  head  of  the  press  bureau,  an> 
nounced  that  hundreds  of  papers  were  pledged  to  support  the 
amendment;  the  State  Teachers*  Association  passed  a  strong 
resolution  for  it ;  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  in  favor ; 
Miss  Helen  L.  Kimber  related  much  success  in  organizing,  and 
from  every  county  came  reports  of  rneetnigs  and  debates. 

Mrs.  Johns,  State  president,  went  to  the  National  Suffrage 
Convention  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1894  and  made  a 
most  earnest  appeal  for  assistance  in  the  way  of  speakers  and 
funds,  both  of  which  were  promised  by  the  association.  She  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  amendment  committee  with  power  to 
name  the  members,*  and  they  opened  up  with  energy  the  long 
campaign  of  agitation,  education  and  organization.  They  start- 
ed enrollment  books,  appointed  polling  committees  and  undertook 
to  put  people  to  work  in  every  one  of  the  2,100  voting  precincts. 
The  National  Association  contributed  $2»57i  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  speakers.  A  constitutional  amendment  campaign  was 
in  progress  in  New  York  but  Miss  Anthony  made  many  trips 
from  there  to  Kansas,  and  spent  months  in  canvassing  the  State» 

donaung  Iicr  services  during  the  eniii  c  lime. 

Work  was  continued  without  cessation  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  public  sentiment  wliich  would  be  strong  enough  to  compel 
the  delegates  to  the  political  State  conventions  of  1894  to  adopt  a 
plank  supporting  this  amendment,  just  as  in  1892  they  had  adopt- 
ed one  asldng  for  it.  But  in  1892  the  Populists  had  swept  the 
State,  and  in  1894  the  Republicans  were  determined  to  r^rain  pos- 
session of  it  at  all  hazards.  The  amazement  and  grief  of  the  Re- 
publican women  was  beyond  expression  wlien  they  learned  early 
in  1894  that  their  party  was  going  to  refuse  indorsement  at  its 
convention  in  June.  Every  possible  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  by  the  State  and  the  National  Associations.  Miss  An- 
thony, Miss  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  went  to  Kansas  to 

•  Secretary,  May  iJellcviile  Brown;  treasurer,  Klizabcth  F.  Hopkins;  Mr».  S.  A.  Thux»- 
ton.  Mr«.  L.  B.  Smith,  Alma  B.  Stryker,  Eli»a  Mcl-allin,  Bins  A.  Otis.  HcUn  T,.  Kimber, 
Sallic  F.  Toler.  Annie  T..  Digrps:  frorti  the  N\itional  Association,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 
chairman  of  the  organization  committee,  Kacbel  Foster  Avery  and  Alice  Stone  BlackweU. 
cofTespondins  and  rccordtsff  Mcretarict. 
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Open  the  spring  canvass  for  the  women,  May  4.  They  spoke  to 
an  immense  audience  in  Kansas  City  and  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed urging  all  parties  to  put  a  woman  suffrage  plank  in  their  plat- 
forms. Miss  Anthony's  speech  was  pubUshed  in  full  in  the 
Leavenworth  Times,  Col.  D.  R,  Anthony,  editor,  and  circulated 
throughout  the  State.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  series 
of  two-days'  suffrage  conventions  held  by  two  groups  of  speakers 
and  so  "overlapping"  that  meetings  were  going  on  in  four  county 
seats  every  day,  until  85  of  the  105  counties  had  been  reached  in 
this  way.  The  Rev.  Miss  vShaw  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  repre- 
sented the  National  Assuciaiion,  reinforced  by  a  number  of  able 
State  speakers.  All  of  these  meetings  were  arranged  and  man- 
aged by  Mrs.  Johns. 

Although  obliged  to  rettun  to  New  York  at  that  time^  in  three 
weeks  Miss  Anthony  went  back  to  Kansas^  arriving  the  day  be- 
fore the  Republican  convention,  June  6.  Neither  she  nor  Miss 
Shaw  was  allowed  to  address  the  resolutions  committee,  which 
had  been  carefully  fortified  against  all  efTorts  by  the  appunUiiicnt 
as  chairman  of  ex-Gov.  C.  V.  Eskridge.  an  active  opponent  ©f 
woman  suffrage  since  the  previous  campaign  of  1867.  Mrs,  J. 
Ellen  Foster  of  Washington,  D.  C.»  and  Mrs.  Johns»  both  strong 
Republican  speakers,  were,  however,  permitted  to  present  the 
claims  of  the  women,  but  the  platform  was  absolutely  silent,  not 
even  recognizing  the  services  of  Republican  women  in  municipal 
politics. 

The  next  Saturday  night  a  mass  meeting-  attended  by  over 
1,000  people  was  held  in  Topeka,  Mrs.  Diggs  presidixig.  Miss  An- 
thony and  Miss  Shaw  making  the  addresses. 

Every  effort  was  now  put  forth  to  secure  a  plank  from  the  Pop- 
ulist convention,  Jtme  12.  There  was  great  opposition,  as  the 
party  knew  the  approaching  struggle  would  be  one  of  life  or 
death.  Gov.  L.  D.  Lewelling  had  asserted  he  would  not  stand 
for  re-election  on  a  platform  which  declared  for  woman  suf- 
frage. While  the  resolutions  committee  was  out.  Miss  Anthony, 
Miss  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  addressed  the  convention 
amidst  great  enthusiasm.  The  majority  of  the  committee,  led  by 
its  chairman,  P.  P.  Elder,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  a  suffrage 
plank.   It  occupied  them  most  of  the  night,  and  was  defeated  by 
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13  yeas,  8  nays.    The  one  woman  member,  Mrs.  Eliza  Hudson, 

broni^ht  in  a  minority  report  signed  by  herself  and  the  other 
seven,  and  in  s|)iie  of  every  parliamentary  tactic  it  was  brought 
to  a  debate  and  discussed  four  hours,  Judge  Frank  Doster*  lead- 
ing the  affirmative.  The  debate  was  closed  by  Mrs.  Diggs.t 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  337  yeas,  269  nays — ^witb  a 
rider  attached  to  it  saying,  ^'but  we  do  not  regard  this  as  a  test 
of  party  fealty." 

The  Democratic  women  brought  every  possible  influence  to 
bear  on  the  State  convention  of  that  party  but  it  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  "We  oppose  woman  suffrage  as  tending  to 
destroy  the  home  and  family,  the  true  basis  of  political  safety, 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  helpmeet  and  guardian  of  the  fam- 
ily sanctuary  may  not  be  dragged  from  the  modest  purity  of  self* 
imposed  seclusion  to  be  thrown  unwillingly  into  the  unfeniinine 
places  of  political  strife." 

^liss  Shaw  c(Mitinued  canvassing  the  State  for  two  monihs. 
Then  Mrs,  Chapman  Catt  went  out  and  remained  until  after 
election,  making  addresses,  conferring  with  the  politicians  and 
counseling  with  the  women.  Miss  Anthony,  who  was  obliged 
to  give  most  of  the  summer  to  the  great  campaign  in  progress 
In  her  own  State  of  New  York,  returned  to  Kansas  October 
20.  and  spoke  daily  on  the  Populist  platform  in  ihe  princ;p:il 
towns  until  election  day.  November  6,  but  only  on  the  '<nfTrai:^e 
plank.  A  large  number  of  the  ablest  o£  the  Kansas  women  made 
speeches  throughout  the  campaign  and  an  army  of  them  worked 
for  the  amendment.! 

•Now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas. 

t  Of  Mrs.  DiRRs'  speeeh  Mrs.  Jobnt  %vrlt«*:  *7t  wm  one  of  tiw  moit  nacterty  ftrf» 

ments  I  cvrr  luard.  At  one  p^'Ol  she  said:  'The  great  majority  of  jroa  declare  tiat 
woman  sutTratrc  is  right,  (a  roar  of  'yes,*  'ya,*  went  up),  and  yet  you  oppose  this  plank. 
Arc  you  afraid  to  do  right?*  Her  reply  to  the  flimsy  objections  of  the  chairman.  P.  P. 
Eider,  was  •imply  anaiuwenble.  She  oit  the  ground  from  under  his  feet,  and  his  oo»- 
fv*'t>n  niid  rout  were  so  c TiTlrrc  that  he  stood  utffrly  confininded.  That  mall  WOBltt 
wuh  Lcr  truth  and  eloquence  had  slain  the  Goliath  of  the  opposition!*' 

t  The  following  speakers  and  organiiers  were  placed  at  fairs.  Chatitaaqua  assemblies 
picnus,  tc;)chcrs*  institutes  and  in  distinctive  suffrage  meetings:  James  Clement  Ambroae 
(Ills  ).  Theresa  Jenkins  (Wyo.).  Elizabeth  T  j-liam  Yates  (Me.),  Clara  C.  Hoffman  (Mo); 
Mrs.  Johns,  J.  B.  Johns,  the  Revs.  Eugenia  and  C.  H.  St.  John,  Mary  G.  Hain^  Loella. 
R.  Kraybill,  Helen  L.  Kimber,  Laura  A.  Grem.  IMxie  E.  Smitii,  Etta  W.  Brown.  Kaooi 
Amlcrsrin.  Eva  Corninp.  Ella  Rartlett,  Alma  H.  Stryker,  Olive  T.  Royce,  Caroline  L 
Denton.  Mrs.  Diggs,  May  Belleville  Brown,  J.  Willis  Gleed,  Thomas  L.  B(md«  the  Rev. 
Granville  Lowtiier,  Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth  and  Mayor  Harrbon  of  T<»pcka. 

During  the  autumn  Hia.  Emma  Smith  DeVoe  (Ilia.),  and  Mra.  Julia  B.  Nebon  (Mina.), 
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The  battle  was  lost,  and  die  ^ef  and  disappointment  of  the 

ICansas  women  were  indescribable.    Tlie  riniciulincni  failed  by 
34,837  votes — 95,302  yeas,  130,139  nays.    The  total  vote  cast 
for  Governor  was  299,231 ;  total  vote  on  suffrage  amendment, 
225,441 ;  not  voting  on  amendment,  73,790.   There  was  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  count  of  the  ballots  aecordii^  to  parties*  but  it  was 
not  entirely  successful  and  there  was  no  way  of  correctly  estimat- 
ing  their  political  complexion.   However,  the  vote  for  Gov,  E. 
N.  Morrill  (Rep.)  lacked  only  1,800  of  that  for  the  other  three 
candidates  combined,  which  shows  how  easily  the  Republican 
party  might  have  carried  the  amendment.    Subtracting  the  5,000 
Prohibition  votes,  three-fourths  of  which  it  was  conceded  were 
cast  for  the  amendment,  it  lacked  27,000  of  receiving  as  many 
votes  as  were  cast  for  the  Populist  candidate  for  Governor* 
Since  some  Republicans  must  have  voted  for  it,  the  figures  prove 
Uiat  a  vast  number  of  Populists  did  not  do  so.* 

The  first  State  convention  following  the  defeat  of  1894  was 
held  at  Winfield,  December  6,  7,  of  that  year.  Mrs.  Johns  was 
once  more  elected  president,  but  the  profound  disappointment 
over  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  made  it  impossible  to  revive 
organization  or  interest  to  any  satisfactory  degree. 

From  1887  until  1895  Mrs.  Johns  was  the  efficient  and  de- 
voted president  of  the  State  association.  As  she  declined  to  serve 
longer,  the  convention  which  met  at  Eureka,  November  21,  22, 
elected  Mrs.  Kate  R.  Addison  to  this  office.  Mrs.  Addison  be- 
gan her  official  work  with  much  hopefulness,  established  a  month- 
ly paper,  the  Suffrage  Reveille,  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  new 
workers  in  the  cause.  Miss  Laura  A.  Gregg,  State  organizer, 
added  a  number  of  clubs  and  over  200  members. 

In  June,  1896,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  was  brought 
into  the  State  for  twenty-seven  lectures,  banning  witii  the  Chau- 

ni     addroM  lor  one  numtli;  Mn,  Sadid  L»  Child  (!■.)  tpolw  and  ofgaoiicd  for  two 

ciondis, 

*  Returns  were  rec^ved  from  71  out  of  the  105  counties,  covering  714  of  the  a.ioo 
▼•liiif  prednen.  These  returm  were  carefnily  tabulated  by  Mra.  Uraraton,  acting  sec- 
retary of  the  amendment  campaiRn  cummittce.  Tlie  result  showed  that  of  Republicans 
voting  on  tht  proposition,  38  1-2  per  cent,  voted  for;  of  Populists,  54  per  ccnUj  of 
Devscrats,  14  per  cent.:  of  Prohibitionists,  88  per  cent. 

Of  tiie  entire  vote  of  the  Republican  party  for  its  tidwt,  ss  per  cent,  were  silent  on 
the  amendment;  of  the  entire  vote  of  the  Peoples  pwty*  as  per  Mnb;  of  the  Democratic^ 
28  per  cent ;  of  the  Prohibition,  24  per  cent 
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tauqua  Assembly  at  Wlnfield.    The  annual  meeting  took  place 
at  Topeka,  November  10,  11,  and  Mrs.  Addison  was  re-elected. 
The  convention  of  1897  was  held  at  Yates  Center,  December 

8-  10,  and  Mrs.  Addison  was  continued  in  office.  Mrs.  Stetson 
had  again  made  a  lecturing  tour  of  the  State  and  a  general  re- 
vival  of  interest  was  reported. 

Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  were  present  at  the 
State  convention  in  Paola,  Oct.  21,  22,  iSgK  Mrs.  Abbie  A. 
Welch,  a  pioneer  in  the  cause,  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 
During  this  year  Mrs.  Johns  and  Miss  Grecrc^  organized  a  num- 
ber of  counties,  and  the  press  superintendent,  Mrs.  Alice  G. 
Young,  did  effective  work  with  the  newspapers. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1899  was  held  in  Kansas  City,  October 

9-  1 1,  and  was  the  most  largely  attended  since  the  great  defeat 
Gov.  John  P.  St.  John  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  The  Rev. 
Father  Kuhls,  a  Catholic  priest,  spoke  as  a  disbeliever  in  woman's 
enfranchisement,  which  furnished  in^^piration  for  a  reply  by  Mrs. 
Diggs.  This  event  created  an  interest  equalling  the  old-time  en- 
thusiasm, and  it  was  believed  that  the  hour  for  renewed  activity 
had  struck.  Mrs.  Diggs  was  made  president,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  take  up  again  the  work  for  full  enfranchise- 
ment. 

The  convention  of  1900  was  held  in  Olathe,  December  t8,  19. 
The  State  at  the  recent  Presidential  election  having  gone  strongly 
Republican,  Mrs.  Diggs  thou£>-ht  it  not  political  wisdom  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  association  and  Miss  Gregg  was  elected  presi- 
dent. When  it  was  learned  that  she  had  taken  charge  of  the 
Nebraska  suffrage  headquarters  her  duties  devolved  upon  Miss 
Helen  L  Kimber,  the  new  vice-president.  This  convention 
voted  against  the  proposition  to  ask  the  Legislature  of  1901  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment,  thinking  it  advisable  first  to 
devote  two  years  to  the  work  of  organizMtion.  after  which  it  is 
generally  b^ieved  the  full  suffrage  can  be  secured.* 

*0&tn  who  iMve  held  official  posilUm  are  vietfrtMa^  Mcadamcs  J.  K.  Hudson, 

Sallie  F.  Toler,  Noble  L.  Trcntis,  Abblc  A.  Welch.  F.-innte  Bobbet  nr-H  Emma  Troudr.fr; 
corresponding  secreuries,  Mr*.  Pmdlla  Finley,  MiM  Sarah  A.  Brown,  Dr.  Nannie 
Stephen-!.  Mrs.  ElixalMth  P.  Hoplnns,  Mrs.  Ray  Hclntyre,  Mrt.  B.  B.  Bairt,  Mr*.  Aliee 
(;.  .11:  rcojrdinR  secretaries.  Dr.  Addie  Kester.  Mrs.  Alice  C  Bnn.T.  P  ■  f  \\":"r^m 
H.  Carnith.  Mrs.  M  M.  Bowman,  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Albright.  Miss  Matie  Toothaker;  treat- 
urers,  Mrs.  Marua  L.  Berry,  Dr.  C.  E.  Tiffany,  Mrs.  Lucia  O.  Caae,  Mrt.  Henrietta  Stod- 
dard  Turoer}  auditert,  Un,  Emma  S.  MarabalU  Mra.  S.  A.  Thufiloii;  parliamcntariani. 
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Legislative  Action  :  The  State  Association  from  its  begin- 
ning in  1884  made  Municipal  Suffrage  its  chief  object.  In  1885 
a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  presented  in  the  House  by  Frank  J. 
Kelly.  It  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  although  advanced  somewhat  on  the  calendar  it  was  too  for 
down  to  reach  a  vote. 

At  a  special  session  in  1 886  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  committee  on  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  a  large 
force  of  competent  women  went  to  Topeka  to  urge  its  passage. 
On  February  10  it  stood  eighth  from  the  top  on  the  calendar. 
On  February  1 1,  when  the  G>mmittee  on  Revision  submitted  its 
report,  it  stood  sixty-first.  A  strong  protest  was  made  by  its 
friends  on  the  floor  and  by  a  standing  vote  it  was  restored  to  its 
original  place.  The  enemies  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  A 
State  election  was  cl(  at  hand  and  the  Prohibitionists  were 
crowding  the  Republicans.  The  bill  was  practically  a  Republi- 
can measure  and  its  opponents  in  that  party  hit  upon  the  scheme 
of  getting  up  a  Third  P^rty  scare.  They  were  led  by  ex-Gov. 
George  T.  Anthony  who  declared  he  would  spend  his  last  cent 
to  defeat  the  bill.  It  was  denounced  by  press  and  politicians  as 
a  sly  I'rohibition  trick,  some  of  its  best  friends  were  thus  silenced 
and  it  was  quietly  smothered.  The  hill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  L.  B.  Kellogg  and  favorably  reported  from  the  Judi- 
ciary G>mmittee  with  an  opposing  minority  report.  Tt  was  ably 
championed  by  himself,  Senators  H.  B.  Kelly  and  R.  W.  Blue, 
but  was  eventually  stricken  from  the  calendar  by  the  Committee 
on  Revision  and  a  motion  to  reinstate  was  lost  by  12  yeas,  25 

nays,  on  February  16. 

When  the  Legislature  convened  in  1887  the  election  was  over 
and  had  resulted  favorably  for  the  Republicans.  The  suffragists 
had  spent  the  intervening  ten  months  in  a  campaign  of  their  own. 
Miss  Anthony  had  come  to  Kansas  and  they  had  held  conven- 

» 

Mesdames  ElU  W.  Brown,  Bins  A.  Otis,  Luella  R.  KraybUl,  Antoinctttt  L.  Hadcdl; 
librariaiu,  Mn.  May  Bdteville  Brown,  Dr.  Emily  Ncwcomb;  State  OIltlllMr*  IUh  JCDldt 

Newby;  superintendent  preas  work,  Mrs.  Nannie  K.  Garrett. 

A  number  of  these  filled  various  offices  and  some  of  them  bore  the  brunt  of  the  work 
contintMNMly  for  ycasa.  Ofber  name*  whidi  appear  frequently  are  J.  K.  Hudson,  editor 
Trpr!<,,  C-f'ital.  Dr.  Sarah  C.  Mrsdames  M.  E.  Dc  Ccer.  M.  S.  Woods,  E.  D.  Garlick, 

E.  A.  Elder,  L.  B.  Kellogg,  Jennie  Robb  Maher,  Miss  Emma  Harrimain  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
SimldM,  Judge  Nathta  Crcc,  Walter  S.  Wait,  Sarali  W.  Rush,  Dr.  J.  E.  Sfwulding;  Dr. 

F.  It  W.  JaCbon,  Hcariette  &  Wall,  Hn.  Luer  B.  Jokattem  Mim  Geitevievc  L.  BkwlCF. 
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tions  in  all  the  principal  cities.  At  her  request  the  W.  C.  T.  LT. 
had  given  up  their  plan  of  asking  for  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution and  joined  the  attempt  to  secure  Municipal  Suffrage  un- 
der the  leadership  of  their  president,  Mrs.  Fannie  H.  RastalL 
Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace,  their  national  superintendent  of  fran- 
chise, gave  a  series  of  her  eloquent  lectures*  The  strongest  suf- 
frage speakers  in  the  country  came  to  the  State,  under  the  man* 
agement  of  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns,  and  petitions  were  secured  con- 
taining 10,000  names,  more  than  ever  had  been  presented  for 
any  purpose.  This  agitation  was  continued  up  to  the  opening  of 
the  Legislature.  Jan.  11,  1887,  when  Mrs.  Johns  was  on  hand 
with  the  bill.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Judge  R.  W. 
Blue  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  A  favorable  report,  with  a  minority  dissent,  was 
made,  but  the  original  bill  had  been  substituted  by  on<  which  pro* 
vided  merely  that  "women  should  vote  for  all  city  officers.**  A 
vigorous  protest  was  made  by  the  suffrage  leaders.  TIic}  in- 
sisted that  the  right  to  vote  for  city  bonds  should  be  iueluded, 
and  that  the  inequalities  should  be  remedied  in  the  present  law 
which  prevented  women  of  first  and  second  class  cities  from  vot- 
ing on  school  questions  as  did  those  of  the  third  class  and  the 
country  districts.  A  compromise  was  finally  effected  and  a  bill 
drafted  by  which  women  should  vote  for  all  dty  and  school  of- 
ficers and  on  bonds  for  school  ap]>ropriation$. 

A  petition  against  the  bill  was  sent  in  signed  by  nineteen 
women  of  Indei)endence,  saying  in  effect  that  women  had  all  the 
rights  they  needed.  On  the  morning  when  it  was  to  be  discussed 
an  enormous  bouquet  adorned  the  desk  of  Senator  R.  M*  Pickler, 
leader  of  the  opponents,  the  card  inscribed,  'Trom  the  women  of 
Kansas  who  do  not  wish  to  vote.  History  honors  the  man  who 
dares  to  do  what  is  right"  Later  investigation  disclosed  the 
fact  that  no  woman  had  any  part  in  sending  the  flowers,  but  that, 
as  one  member  remarked  in  open  session,  their  chief  perfume  was 
that  of  alcohol. 

After  hours  of  debate  and  an  adjournment  the  bill  finally  was 
adopted  on  January  28,  by  25  yeas,  all  Republicans;  13  nays,  10 
Republicans,  3  Democrats.  Judge  Blue's  table  was  loaded  with 
flowers  and  every  Senator  who  voted  in  favor  was  decorated  with 
a  choice  buttonhole  bouquet  sent  by  the  ladies. 
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The  bill  wa^  already  far  advanced  in  the  House,  under  the 
Tianag-cment  of  rien.  T.  T.  Taylor.    On  February  10  the  discus- 
sion continued  tiie  entire  clay.    Scripture  was  read  and  Biblical 
authorities  cited  from  Eve  to  St.  Paul;  the  pure  female  angels 
were  dragged  through  the  filthy  cesspool  of  politics,  and  the 
changes  were  rung  on  the  usual  hackneyed  objections.  The 
measure  was  splendidly  championed,  however,  by  many  mem- 
bers, especially  by  T.  A.  McNeal  (Rep.)  who  made  a  telling  re- 
sponse to  the  scurrilous  speech  of  Edward  Carrol  (  Dem.).  leader 
of  the  opposition.    No  member  of  the  House  rendered  more  ef- 
fective service  than  did  A.  W.  Smith,  Speaker.    It  passed  by  91 
yeas — 88  Rep.,  3  Dem. ;  22  nays,  5  Rep.,  17  Dem.   The  total 
vote  of  both  Houses  was  116  yeas — 113  Rep.,  3  Dem.;  35  nays» 
1 5  Rep.,  20  Dem.   The  bill  was  signed  by  Gov.  John  A.  Martin 
(Rep.),  February  15,  1887.* 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efficient  work  done  by  the  officers  of 
tlie  State  association,  the  local  clubs  and  the  platform  speakers, 
this  measure  would  not  have  become  a  law  but  for  the  vigilant 
work  of  the  women  with  the  L^slature  itself.   Mrs.  Johns  was 
on  hand  from  the  first,  tactfully  urging  the  bill.   She  had  very 
material  aid  in  the  constant  presence,  active  pen  and  careful  work 
of  J.  B.  Johns,  her  husband.    Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar  of  Indiana 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  House  while  in  ses- 
sion.   Prominent  women  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  in  at- 
tendance, using  their  influence  with  the  members  from  their  dis- 
tricts.  On  the  day  of  final  debate  in  the  House  the  floor  and  gal- 
leries were  crowded,  over  300  women  being  present   A  jubilee 
unpossible  to  describe  followed  the  announcement  that  the  bill 
had  passed,  t   The  next  day  the  House  was  transformed  by  the 
women  into  a  bower  of  blossoms. 

In  March,  the  next  month  after  Municipal  Suffrage  was 
granted  to  women,  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised 
from  ten  to  eighteen  years. 
Two  years  later,  in  1889,  a  bill  was  presented  to  amend  this 

*lliM  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  in  the  National  Convention  at  Washington  and  this  news 
wm  telegraphed  ber  m  %  birthday  greeting, 
t  Among  the  most  influential  workers  for  <his  bill  daring  the  three  sessions  of  the 

Letrislature,  in  addition  to  tlmsc  mentioned,  v.-c-rr  Tliomas  I>.  Bond;  Mcfsdamcs  Btrtha  H. 
Ellsworth.  Hetta  P.  Mansfield,  Martia  L.  Berry,  S.  A.  Thurston  and  UenrietU  B.  Wall; 
MisMi  Jennie  Newb]r»  Olfra  P.  Bny  and  Ataaada  Way. 
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law,  which  passed  the  Senate  by  26  yeas,  9  nays,  and  was  sent 
to  the  House.    It  was  so  smothered  in  words  that  the  general 
public  was  not  aware  of  its  meaning.    By  the  time  it  reached  the 
Hotise,  however,  the  alaim  had  been  sounded  that  it  proposed 
to  rednce  the  age  of  consent,  and  there  was  a  storm  of  protest 
This  was  not  alone  from  women  but  also  from  a  number  of  men. 
The  Labor  Unions  were  especially  active  in  opposition  and  the 
House  was  inundated  with  letters  and  petitions.    The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  reported  it  with  tlie 
recommendation  that  it  be  nut  passed.    Its  author  claimed  tliat 
it  was  intended  simply  to  afford  some  protection  for  boys.*  In 
1891  Attorney-General  L.  B.  Kellogg  recommended  that,  in  or- 
der to  protect  young  men  of  immature  years  from  women  of  im- 
moral life,  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the  woman  bringing  the 
charge  should  be  permitted.    Gov.  Lyman  U.  Humphrey 
urged  thai  sucii  an  aniciiUnicni  should  be  adopted,  which  could 
be  done  without  lowering:  the  ae^e  of  protection  for  girls.  No 
change,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  law. 

In  1889  the  divorce  law  was  so  amended  as  to  give  the  wife  ail 
the  property  owned  by  her  at  the  time  of  marriage  and  all  ac- 
quired by  her  afterward,  alimony  being  allowed  from  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  husband. 

This  year  a  bill  was  passed  creating  the  Girls'  Industrial 
School.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Thurston  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in 
securing  this  bill. 

As  the  Legislature  was  overwhelmingly  Republican  the  great- 
est effort  was  put  forth  to  secure  a  law  making  it  mandatory  to 
place  women  on  the  State  Boards  of  Charitable  Institutions. 
Thirty-six  large  petitions  were  introduced  by  as  many  members 
in  each  House  but  all  failed  of  effect. 

In  1891  the  Populist  party  gained  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  although  the  Senate  was  still  Republican.  Mrs. 
Annie  L.  Dij^^j^s  had  been  appointed  by  the  Farmers'  Alliajice  on 
their  State  legislative  committee  and  she  began  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign to  secure  Full  Suffrage  for  Women  by  Statutory  Enact- 

*Mrt.  J<^nm  myn  of  this  ooadoii:   "If  we  had  ever  had  any  doubt  that  ereii  oar 

sn-i.ill  moiety  of  the  suffrage  would  strcnfrtlicn  mir  innucncc  for  riK?itc(nisnrsv.  the  effect 
of  our  protest  at  this  time  and  the  attitude  of  the  politicians  toward  us  would  have  dis- 
pdled       doubt.  We  fdt  oar  power  and  it  waa  a  new  ttrill  whidi  we  aqkertenccd." 
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ment,  which  it  was  believed  could  be  done  under  the  terms  of  the 
constitution.  The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  and  urged 
by  J.  L.  Soupene.  Mrs.  Diggs  had  the  assistance  of  CoL  Sam 
Wood  and  odier  ardent  friends  of  suffrage*  The  Committee  on 
Political  Rights  of  Women  reported  the  bill  favorably,  and  said 
through  its  chairman,  D.  M.  Watson : 

While  the  constitution  declares  in  the  first  section  of  its  suffrage 
article  that  "every  white  male  i>erson,  etc.,  shall  be  deemed  a  quali- 
fied elector."  in  the  second  section  it  names  certain  persons  who 
shall  be  excluded  from  voting".  Women  are  not  given  the  ri^^ht  to 
vote  in  the  first  nor  are  they  excluded  in  the  second,  and  this  indi- 
cates that  the  question  of  their  right  to  vote  was  intended  to  be  left 
to  the  Legislature.  The  Supreme  Court  (Wheeler  vs.  Brady,  15th 
Kas.,  p.  33,)  says:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  government 
which  would  prevent  it.  Women  are  members  of  society,  members 
of  the  great  body  politic,  citizeTis  as  much  as  men,  with  the  same 
natural  rights,  united  with  men  in  the  same  common  destiny,  and 
are  capable  of  receivings  and  exercising  whatever  political  rights 
may  be  conferred  upon  them." 

On  February  14  the  bill  received  60  yeas,  39  nays^  not  a  con- 
stitutional majority.  The  sentiment  in  favor  was  so  strong  among 

the  Populists  that  a  reconsideration  was  finally  secured  and  the 
bill  passed  by  69  yeas — 64  Pop.,  4  Rep.,  I  Dem. ;  32  nays — 16 
Pop.,  12  Rep.,  4  Dem.  Previous  to  its  passage  the  Speaker, 
P.  P.  Elder  (Pop.)  presented  a  protest  signed  by  himself,  7 
Populists,  4  Republicans  and  4  Democrats,  dedarii^  it  to  be 
tmconstitutional  and  giving  eight  other  objections.* 

'Among  tbeie  were  the  following: 

The  rdation*  of  man  tad  wife  ***n  one  HKt  fM^infelc^  at  to  the  good  to  ho  derived 

from  or  the  evil  to  be  suffered  by  laws  imposed,  and  tiw  addition  of  woman  suffrage  will 
not  better  their  conditioiit  but  IS  frsttght  with  danger  mod  evil  to  both  sexc*  end  the 

well-being  o£  society. 

This  privilege  conferred  will  hrlng  to  everf  primary,  caucus  and  election — to  oar  jury 
rooms,  tiie  bench  and  the  Legislature — ^the  ambitious  and  designinR  women  only,  to 
engage  in  all  the  tricks,  intrigues  and  cunning  incident  to  corrupt  political  campaigns, 
only  to  lower  the  morsl  standing  of  tiietr  sext  it  invites  and  cresccs  jeslottsies  and 

scandals  and  jeopardizes  their  high  moral  standing;  hurls  women  out  from  their  central 
orb  fixed  hy  their  Creator  to  an  external  place  in  the  order  of  things.  Promiscuous 
mingling  with  the  rude  and  unscrupulous  element  around  earnest  snd  exciting  elections 
tends  to  a  familiarity  that  breeds  contempt  for  the  fair  sex  deeply  to  be  deplored. 

Tlie   demand   for  female  suffrage  is  largely  confined   to  the  amhitlous  ofifice  seeking 
class,  possessing  an  insatiable  desire  for  the  forum,  and  when  allowed  will  unfit  this  ' 
class  for  all  the  duties  of  domestic  life  and  trsnsform  tiiem  Into  politieisns,  snd  dangerous 
ones  at  that. 

When  the  laws  of  nature  shall  so  change  the  female  organisation  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  sing  "bss^  w«  shall  then  he  quite  willing  for  sudi  a  bill  to  become  n  law. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake^  an  Jnjwy  to  both  sesco  and  tfio  party*  to  add  another  '*ism*'  to 
our  politiod  creed. 
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The  friends  were  much  elated  at  its  passage  over  this  protest 
and  sent  at  once  for  Mrs.  Johns  to  come  to  Topeka  and  w  ork 
for  its  success  in  the  Senate.  She  made  every  possible  effort  but 
in  vain,  the  Republicans  basing  their  refusal  on  its  unconsdta- 
tionality.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
would  have  upheld  the  statute. 

In  1893  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  submitted  to 
the  electors  by  votes  of  both  Republican  and  Populist  members 
of  the  Legislature  and  was  defeated  in  1894,  as  has  been  related. 

In  1897  two  bills  were  introduced,  one  providing  for  a  Bond 
Suffrage  which  is  not  included  in  the  Municipal :  the  other  to  en- 
able women  to  vote  for  Presidential  electors.  Thej  were  not 
reported  from  committee. 

In  1899  a  bill  providing  that  there  should  be  women  ph3rsicians 
in  penal  institutions  containing^  women  and  at  least  one  woman 
on  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  committee,  but  did  not  reach  a  vote. 

This  year  an  act  was  secured  creating  the  Traveling  Libraries 
Commission.  The  work  for  this  was  initiated  and  principally 
carried  forward  by  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Johnston,  who  enlisted  the 
women  of  the  Social  Science  Federation  in  1897.  The  federated 
club  women  had  conducted  the  enterprise  three  years  and  now 
turned  over  to  the  State  forty  libraries  uf  aljout  5,000  volumes. 
In  19OT  the  appropriation  was  raised  from  $2,000  to  $(S.ooo. 

On  Jan.  14,  1901,  a  bill  prepared  by  Auditor  Carlisle  of 
Wyandotte  county  was  introduced  by  its  Representative  J.  A, 
Butler  (Dem.)  of  Kansas  City,  to  repeal  the  law  giving  Munici- 
pal Suffrage  to  women.  It  was  received  with  jeers  and  shouts 
of  laughter  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which,  on 
the  17th,  reported  it  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  not 
passed.  On  January  18  he  re-introduced  the  same  measure  under 
another  title.  This  time  protests  were  sent  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  State.  Mrs.  Diggs  went  to  Mr.  Butler's  home  and  secured  a 
large  number  of  these  from  his  own  constituents.  A  hearing  was 
given  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  a  delegation  of  prominent 
women  and  the  bill  was  never  reported. 

Repablieaa— A.  H.  Hcber.  W.  R.  Hopkins,  P.  W.  Wilttrd,  J.  Showmlter. 

Democrat— J.  O.  Milner,  G.  M.  Hoover,  T.  C.  Craig.  F.  M.  Gable. 
Populiat—Robt.  B.  Leedy,  J.  L.  Andrews.  Wellington  Dot7*  B<       Morris*  Levi  Daa* 
bftutd,  C  W.  Dichson,  Geo.  £.  Smith  of  Ncosbo. 
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As  there  seemed  so  much  favorable  sentiment  it  was  hastily 
decided  to  ask  this  Legislature  to  give  women  tlie  right  to  vote 
for  Presidential  electors,  which  would  unquestionably  be  legal. 
Mrs.  Johns  and  Miss  Helen  Kimber  looked  after  its  interests 
with  the  Republican  members;  Mrs.  Diggs  with  the  Populists. 
The  evening  of  February  26,  when  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  in 
the  Senate,  floor  and  galleries  were  crowded  with  women  of 
position  and  influence.  Senator  Fred  Dumont  Smith  (Rep.) 
had  charg-e  of  the  bill,  and  Senator  G.  A.  Noftzger  (Rep.)  led 
the  opposition.  The  vote  resulted^  in  22  yeas — 16  Rep.,  4  Pop., 
2  Dem. ;  13  nays — 12  Rep.,  i  Pop.  The  friends  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  House  would  pass  the  bill,  but  in  the  still  small 
hours  of  the  night  following  the  action  of  the  Senate,  its  Repub- 
lican members  in  caucus  decided  that  this  might  ijijure  the  party 
at  the  approaching  State  election,  and  the  next  morning  it  was 
recoiiM  lered  and  defeated  by  14  yeas — 9  Rep.,  4  Pop.,  I  Dem.; 
23  nays — 21  Rep.,  i  Pop.,  i  Dem. 

Laws:  The  constitution  of  Kansas,  adopted  in  1859,  con- 
tained more  liberal  provisions  for  women  than  had  existed  in 
any  State  up  to  that  time.  It  made  the  law  of  inheritance  the 
same  for  widow  and  widower;  gave  father  and  mother  equal  . 
guardianship  of  children  ;  and  directed  the  Legislature  to  protect 
married  women  in  the  possession  of  separate  property.  This 
was  not  done,  however,  until  1868,  the  next  year  after  the  first 
campaign  to  secure  an  amendment  conferring  suffrage  upon 
women.  At  this  time  a  statute  provided  that  all  property,  real 
and  personal,  owned  by  a  woman  at  marriage,  and  all  acquired 
thereafter  by  descent  or  by  the  gift  of  any  person  except  her  hus- 
band, shall  remain  her  sole  and  separate  property,  not  subject  to 
the  disposal  of  her  husband  or  liable  for  his  debts. 

A  married  wom^  may  make  contracts,  sue  and  be  sued  as 
if  unmarried;  engae^e  in  any  business  or  perform  any  services 
and  her  earnings  shall  be  her  sole  and  separate  property  to  be 
used  or  invested  by  her.  The  wife  can  convey  or  mortgage  her 
separate  personal  property  without  the  husband's  signature.  He 
can  do  the  same  without  her  signature  except  such  as  is  exempt 
so  long  as  a  man  is  married.  Neither  can  convey  or  encumber 
real  estate  without  consent  of  the  other. 
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If  there  are  no  children  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  takes 
all  the  property  real  and  personal ;  if  tliere  are  children,  one-half. 
Neither  can  dispose  by  will  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  separate 
property  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  A  homestead  of  160 
acres  of  land,  or  one  acre  within  city  limits^  is  reserved  free  from 
creditors  for  the  survivor.  If  the  wife  marry  again,  or  when 
the  children  have  attained  their  majority,  the  homestead  must  be 
divided,  she  taking  one-half.  If  she  die  first  the  husband  has 
the  right  of  occupancy  for  life,  whether  he  marry  or  not,  but  the 
homestead  must  descend  to  her  heirs. 

The  husband  must  support  the  wife  according  to  his  means,  or 
she  may  have  alimony  decreed  by  the  court  without  divorce^  or 
in  some  cases  she  may  sue  directly  for  support  In  case  of  di- 
vorce the  wife  is  entitled  to  ^1  tiie  property  owned  by  her  at 
marriage  and  all  acquired  by  her  afterwards,  alimony  bdng  al* 
lowed  from  tlie  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  husband. 

Tlie  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  is  18,  with  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty- 
one  years. 

SuFFSAGB :    (See  page  659.) 

Office  Holding:  The  first  State  constitution,  in  1859,  de- 
clared women  eligible  for  all  School  offices.    As  it  does  not 

require  that  any  State  officer  except  member  of  the  Legislature 
shall  be  an  elector,  women  are  mi  legally  debarred  from  any 
other  State  office.  The  constitution  does  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  some  county  officers,  and  the  Legislature  for  others  and 
for  all  township  officers.  Some  of  these  are  required  to  be  elec- 
tors and  some  are  not;  some  can  be  voted  for  only  by  electors 
and  the  law  is  silent  in  regard  to  others.  It  would  perhaps  re* 
quire  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  almost  every  case  if  there 
were  any  general  disposition  to  elect  women  to  these  offices. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  few  were  serving  as  county  clerks,  registers 
of  deeds,  regents  of  the  State  University,  county  superintendents 
and  school  trustees. 

In  1889  Attorney-General  L.  6.  Kellogg  (Rep.)  appointed  his 
wife  Assistant  Attorney-General.  She  was  a  practicing  attorney 
and  her  husband's  law  partner  and  filled  the  office  with  great 
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ability.   Miss  Ella  Cameron  served  out  her  father's  unexpired 

term  as  Probate  Judge  and  the  Legislature  legalized  her  acts. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  women  on  the  boards  of  State  insti- 
tutions but  a  number  have  been  appointed.  Gov.  L.  D.  Lewelling 
(Pop.)  in  1893  appointed  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lease  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Mrs.  Eva  Blackman  on  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  of  Leavenworth.  These  were  the  first  and 
last  appointments  of  women  to  these  positions. 

In  1894  women  physicians  were  appointed  by  him  in  two  in- 
sane asylums,  the  Orphaiis'  liouie  and  the  Girls'  Industrial 
School. 

In  1897  Gov.  John  W.  Lecdv  (Pop.)  appointed  Mrs.  John  P. 
St.  John  member  Board  of  Regents  of  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Dr.  Eva  Harding  physician  at  Boys'  Reform  School 

In  1898  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs  was  appointed  State  Librarian 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  Judges  Frank  Doster,  Stephen  Allen, 
Populists ;  William  A.  Johnston,  Republican.  The  term  is  foiur 
years.    There  are  two  women  assistants  in  the  State  library. 

Miss  Zu  Adams  is  first  assistant  in  the  State  Historical  Library. 
Three  other  women  are  employed  as  assistants  in  that  o£&ce. 

Each  of  the  three  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  has  a  woman 
physician,  but  this  is  not  required.  The  law  provides  that  the 
Girls'  Industrial  School  shall  have  a  woman  physician  and  super- 
intendent. Its  officers  always  have  been  women,  except  the 
fanner  and  engineer.  In  1894  ^  woman  was  appointed  as  farmer 
and  was  said  to  be  the  best  the  institution  ever  had. 

Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Johnston  and  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Humphreys  are 
members  of  the  State  Traveling  Library  Commission,  Mrs. 
Diggs,  as  State  Librarian,  being  president. 

Since  the  very  first  time  that  women  voted  they  have  been 
clerks  of  elections,  and  in  some  instances,  judges. 

Several  small  towns  have  put  the  entire  local  government  into 
the  hands  of  women.  From  1887  to  1894  there  had  been  about 
fifty  women  aldermen,  five  police  judo^es,  one  city  attorney,  sev- 
eral city  clerks  and  treasurers,  and  numerous  clerks  and  treasur- 
ers of  school  boards.  In  1896  a  report  from  about  half  the  coun- 
ties showed  twenty  women  county  superintendents  of  schools, 
Vou  IV  Won.  Sdf.— 4a 
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and  554  serving  on  school  boards.   They  are  frequently  made 

president  or  secretary  of  the  board. 

Women  have  been  candidates  for  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  but  none  has  been  elected. 

A  number  of  women  within  the  past  few  years  have  been 
elected  county  treasurers,  recorders,  registers  and  clerks.  They 
serve  as  notaries  public.  Probably  one-third  of  the  county  offices 
have  women  deputies. 

The  record  for  1900,  as  far  as  it  could  be  obtained,  showed  the 
women  in  oflice  to  be  one  clerk  of  the  district  court,  two  county 
clrrks,  seven  registrars  of  deeds  and  iwenty-seven  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools.    This  hst  is  far  from  complete. 

About  twenty-five  women  have  been  elected  to  the  ofEce  of 
mayor  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Kansas.  In  several  instances  the 
entire  board  of  aldermen  have  been  women.  The  business  rec- 
ord of  these  women  has  been  invariably  good  and  their  industri- 
ous efforts  to  improve  sanitation,  schools,  sidewalks,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  otber  interests  of  tbeir  town,  have  been  generously 
seconded  and  aided  by  the  men  of  their  community.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  women  mayors  were  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Low- 
man  of  Oskaloosa,  Mrs.  Minnie  D.  ^forgan  of  Cottonwood  Falls, 
and  Mrs.  Antoinette  Haskell  of  Gaylord.  Mrs.  lawman,  the 
second  woman  to  be  elected,  conducted  a  greak  work  in  improv- 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  mtmicipality,  morally  and  physically. 
She  held  her  office  two  terms  with  entire  boards  of  women  alder- 
men, and  refused  to  serve  a  third  term,  saying  that  she  and  her 
boards  had  accomplished  the  work  tliey  set  out  to  do.  They 
retired  with  much  honor  and  esteem,  having  made  a  creditable 
amount  of  street  improvements  and  left  the  treasury  with  more 
money  than  they  foimd  in  it  Mrs.  Morgan  is  editor  with  her 
husband  of  a  Republican  newspaper,  an  officer  in  the  Woman's 
State  Press  Association  and  holds  high  official  position  in  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps.  Mrs.  Haskell  is  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  politician.  She  held  the  office  of  mayor  for  two  terms 
and  the  last  time  her  entire  board  of  aldermen  were  women.  Her 
administration  of  municipal  affairs  was  so  satisfactory  that  she 
was  besought  to  accept  a  third  term  but  declined. 
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Occupations  :  The  constitution  of  th^  State,  framed  in  1859, 
opened  every  occupation  to  women. 

Education  :  This  first  constitution  also  required  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  all  the  State  educational  institutions  and  gave 
them  a  place  on  the  faculties.  As  early  as  1882  one-half  of  the 
faculty  of  the  State  University  was  composed  of  women.  This 
university,  the  State  Ae^rictiltural  College  and  the  State  Normal 
College  average  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women  graduates. 
Women  hold  places  on  the  faculties  of  all  these  institutions. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  5»38o  men  and  7,133  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $39;  of  the 
women,  $32. 

Suffrage:  The  constitution  for  Statehood,  framed  in  1859, 
J)rovidc(l  that  all  women  over  21  should  vote  at  all  School  Dis- 
trict meetings  the  same  as  men,  the  tirst  one  to  contain  such  a 
provision.  This  excluded  all  women  in  first  and  second  class 
cities  in  after  years,  as  their  school  affairs  are  not  managed 
through  district  meetings.  When  a  test  case  was  made  it  was 
decided  by  the*  Supreme  Court  that  no  women  could  legally  vote 
for  State  or  county  superintendents,  but  only  for  trustees.  ( 5th 
Kansas,  p.  227. )  Roth  the  constitution  and  the  statutes  are  con- 
fused as  to  the  qualifications  of  tho^e  who  may  vote  for  various 
county  and  township  officers  but  women  never  have  been  permit* 
ted  to  do  so. 

.  In  1887  the  Legislature  granted  Municipal  Suffrage  to  women. 
The  law  is  as  follows : 

In  any  election  hereafter  held  in  any  city  of  the  first,  second  or 
third  class,  for  ilie  election  of  city  or  school  officers,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiulK^riziiur  the  issuance  of  any  bonds  for  school  purposes, 
uie  nghi  oi  any  citizen  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  un 
account  of  sex ;  and  wcrnien  may  vote  at  such  elections  the  same  as 
men,  under  like  restrictions  and  qualifications;  and  any  women 
possessing  the  qualifications  of  a  \'oter  under  this  act  shall  also  be 
eligible  to  any  such  city  or  school  office. 

This  law  includes  women  in  all  of  the  villages,  as  these  are 
known  as  "third  class  cities."  \\'omen  in  country  districts,  how- 
ever, continue'  to  have  only  a  limited  School  Suffrage.  It  does 
not  give  women  a  vote  on  any  questions  of  taxation  which  are 
submitted  to  the  electors  except  for  school  purposes. 
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Nevertheless  this  was  an  advanced  step  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  country.  While  in  Wyoming  women  had 

Full  Suffrage,  it  was  a  sparsely  settled  Territory,  with  few  news- 
papers and  far  removed  from  centers  of  political  activity.  Kansas 
was  a  battle-ground  for  politics,  and  great  interest  was  felt  in  tiie 
new  forces  which  had  been  called  into  action.  From  the  first 
women  very  extensively  took  advantage  of  their  new  privil^^ 
It  was  granted  February  15  and  the  next  municipal  election  took 
place  April  5,  so  there  were  only  a  few  weeks  in  which  to  accus- 
tom them  to  the  new  idea,  make  them  acquainted  with  the  issues, 
settle  the  disputed  points  and  give  Lheni  a  chance  to  register. 
The  question  was  at  once  raised  whether  they  could  vote  for 
justices  of  the  peace  and  constables,  and  at  a  late  hour  Attomey- 
Generai  S.  B.  Bradford  gave  his  opinion  that  they  could  not  do 
so,  as  these  are  township  officers.  This  made  separate  ballot- 
boxes  necessary  and  in  many  places  these  were  not  provided,  so 
there  was  considerable  misunderstanding  and  confusion.  On 
election  day  a  wind  storm  of  unusual  violence,  even  for  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  raged  all  day.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  which  Iiatl  used  every  po-Mlilo  ef- 
fort to  defeat  the  suffrage  bill,  reporters  were  sent  by  a  number 
of  large  papers  in  different  cities,  especially  St.  Louis,  with  or- 
ders to  ridicule  the  voting  of  the  women  and  minimize  its  effects. 
As  a  result  the  Eastern  press  was  soon  flooded  with  sensational 
and  false  reports. 

An  official  and  carefully  prepared  report  of  112  pages  was  is- 
sued by  Judge  Francis  G.  Adams,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Association,  and  Prof.  William  H.  Carruth  of  the 
State  University,  giving  the  official  returns  from  253  cities.  The 
total  vote  was  105,216;  vote  of  men,  76,629;  of  women,  28,587. 
In  a  few  of  the  very  small  cities  there  were  no  women's  votes. 
In  many  of  the  second-class  cities  more  than  one-half  as  many 
women  as  men  voted.  In  Leavenworth,  3,967  ballots  were  cast 
by  men.  and  2,467  by  women;  in  1  awience,  1.437  by  men.  1.050 
by  women.  Tn  Kansas  Citv.  Topcka  and  Fort  Scott  alx)ut  one- 
fourth  as  many  women  as  men  voted.  In  these  estimates  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  there  were  many  more  men  than 
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women  in  the  State.  In  1890,  three  years  later,  the  census  report 
showed  the  excess  of  males  to  be  about  100,000. 

The  pamphlet  referred  to  contained  100  pages  of  extracts  from 
the  press  of  Kansas  on  the  voting  of  women,  and  stated  that  these 
represented  but  a  fraction  of  the  comment.  They  varied  as  much 
as  the  individual  opinions  of  men,  some  welcoming  the  new  vot- 
ers, some  ridiculing  and  abusing,  others  referring  to  the  move- 
ment as  a  foolish  fad  which  would  soon  be  dropped.  The  Repub- 
lican and  Prohibitionist  papers  almost  universally  paid  the  high* 
est  tribute  to  the  influence  of  women  on  the  election  and  assured 
them  of  every  possible  support  in  the  future.  The  Democratic 
papers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  scoffed  at  them  and  condenuied 
woman  suffrage.  The  immense  majority  of  opinion  was  in  favor 
of  the  new  regime  and  was  an  unimpeachable  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections and  misrepresentations  which  found  place  in  the  press 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  country.  _ 

The  interest  of  Kansas  women  in  their  political  rights  never 
has  abated.  1  lie  proportion  of  their  vote  varies  in  rilx  jut  the  same 
ratio  as  that  of  men.  Upon  occasions  when  the  character  of  can- 
didates or  the  importance  of  the  issue  commands  especial  atten- 
tion a  great  many  go  to  the  polls.  Their  chief  interest,  however, 
centers  in  questions  which  bear  directly  upon  the  education  and 
welfare  of  their  children,  the  environment  of  their  homes  and 
those  of  kindred  nature.  When  issues  involving  these  arc  pre- 
sented they  vote  in  lar^e  numbers. 

There  is  always  a  larger  municipal  vote  in  the  uneven  years 
when  mayors  are  to  be  elected,  and  therefore  a  comparison  is 
made  in  five  prominent  cities  between  the  vote  of  1887  and  that 
of  1901  to  show  that  in  the  fourteen  years  the  interest  of  women 
in  the  suffrage  has  increased  instead  of  diminished. 


Town.  Year,      Man-Vote,  Woman-Vote* 

Kansas  City   1887  3.956  1,042 

Kansas  City   1901  8,900  4,582 

Topeka    1887  4,580  1,049 

Topeka   :   1901  7,338  5,335 

Fort  Scott..-   1887  1,273  425 

Fort  Scott   1901  1,969  1,270 

Leavenworth    1887  3.967  2,467 

Leavenworth    1901  5,590  3,018 

Wichita   1887  3,312  2,984 

Wichita   1901     
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It  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  vote  of  Wichita  in  1901  but 
the  registration  was  6,546  men,  4,040  women,  and  out  of  these 
10,586,  there  were  8,960  who  voted.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  in  Wichita  writes  of  this  election :   "The  women  fully 

maintained  tlie  ratio  of  the  registration.  The  vote  was  small 
on  account  of  inclement  weather  but  I  am  sure  that  it  kept  away 
more  men  than  women/* 

At  one  election  it  is  recorded  the  vote  of  women  exceeded  that 
of  men  in  one  second-class  and  three  third-class  cities.  In  one 
instance  all  but  two  of  the  women  of  Cimarron  cast  their  ballots. 
In  Lincoln  for  several  years  women  have  polled  46  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  vote.  The  percentage  of  males  in  the  State  by  the 
census  of  1900  was  52.3. 

The  question  frequently  is  asked  why,  with  the  ballot  in  their 
hands,  women  do  not  compel  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory 
law,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Municipal  Suffrage  carries 
with  it  the  rijght  to  vote  for  all  city  officials.  The  same  year  that 
women  were  enfranchised,  the  Legislature,  for  whom  women  do 
not  vote,  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  Governor,  for  whom 
women  do  not  vote,  to  appoint  ^  Board  of  Police  Commissioners 
for  each  city  of  the  first  class,  with  power  to  appoint  the  police 
judge,  city  marshal  and  pohVe,  and  have  absohite  control  of  the 
organization,  government  and  discipline  of  the  police  force  and 
of  all  station-houses,  city  prisons,  etc.  Temperance  men  and 
women  strongly  urged  this  measure  as  they  believed  the  Gov- 
ernor would  have  stamina  enough  to  select  commissioners  who 
would  enforce  the  prohibitory  law.  This  board  was  abolished 
at  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1897,  as  it  was  made 
a  scapccfoat  for  city  and  county  officers  who  were  too  cowardly 
or  too  umnendly  to  enforce  the  liquor  ordinances,  and  it  did  not 
effect  the  hoped-for  reforms. 

In  1898  City  Courts  were  established.  By  uniting  the  town* 
ships  with  cities  and  giving  these  courts  jurisdiction  over  State 
and  county  cases,  to  relieve  the  congested  condition  of  State 
courts,  women  are  deprived  of  a  vote  for  their  officers.  The 
exercise  oi  the  -\iumcipai  Franchise  at  prtbenL  is  aa  iollows: 
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MEN  VOTE  FOR 
Mayor, 
Councilmen, 
Schcx>l  Board, 
City  Attorney, 
City  Treasurer, 
City  Clerk, 
Judge  of  City  Court, 
Clerk  of  City  Court, 
Marshal  of  Citv  Court, 
Two  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Two  Constables. 


APPOINTED  BY  MAYOR 

Police  Judge, 
City  Marshal, 
Chief  of  Police. 


WOlCEN  VOTE  POR 

Mayor, 

Councilmen, 


School  Board, 
City  Attorney, 
City  Treasurer, 
City  Clerk. 


In  cities  of  less  than  30,ocx)  the  Police  Judge  is  elected  and 
women  may  vote  for  this  officer.  In  the  smallest  places  tlie  City 
Marshal  is  also  Chief  of  Police. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  for  the  Police  Court  in  the  largest 
cities  women  have  only  an  indirect  vote  through  the  Mayor^s 
appointments.  In  all  the  cities  and  towns  liquor  sellers  when 
coiuicLcd  here  simply  take  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court  over 
which  women  have  no  jurisdiction.  They  have  no  vote  for  sher- 
iff, county  attorney  or  any  county  officer.  These  facts  may  in  a 
measure  answer  the  question  why  women  are  helpless  to  enforce 
the  prohibitory  law  or  any  other  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

Nevertheless  even  this  small  amount  of  suffrage  has  been  of 
much  benefit  to  the  women  and  to  the  citieS.  As  the  years  go 
by  the  general  average  of  the  woman- vote  is  larger.  Municipal 
voting  has  developed  a  strnncfer  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
among  women;  it  has  completely  demolished  the  old  stock  ob- 
jections and  has  familiarized  men  with  the  presence  of  women  at 
the  polls.  Without  question  a  higher  level  in  the  conduct  of  city 
affairs  has  resulted.  It  may»  however,  well  be  questioned  as  to 
whether  Mtmtcipal  Suffrage  has  not  militated  against  the  full 
enfranchisement  of  women.  Politicians  have  heen  annoyed  by 
interference  with  their  schemes.  Men  have  learned  that  women 
command  influence  in  politics,  and  the  party  machine  has  become 
hostile  to  further  extension  of  woman's  opportunity  and  power 
to  demand  cleaner  morals  and  nobler  standards.* 

*In  1 901,  in  Topeka,  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty,  supposed  to  represent  the  liquor 
ctement,  apeakins  on  the  afternoon  of  eleetioa  day — ^bleak.  diamal  and  ahoe'^op  deop  is 

•now  and  mud — said:  "I  will  lose  1,000  votes  on  account  of  the  weather  as  the  womtft 
are  out  and  they  are  oppoaed  to  mc   It  ia  impoaaible  to  keep  them  from  votteg." 
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Judge  S.  S.  King,  Commissioner  of  Elections  at  Kansas  City, 
has  given  the  suffrage  question  much  thought,  and  he  has  gleaned 
from  the  figures  of  his  official  records  some  interesting  facts. 
Alluding  to  the  mooted  question  of  what  class  of  women  vote 

he  says: 

The  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  insist  that  the  lower  classes 
freely  exercise  the  franchise,  while  the  higher  classes  L;eneraUy  re- 
frain from  voting.  As  wnnn  n  in  registering  usually  give  their 
vocaliun  as  "housekeeper"  iL  unpossible  to  learn  from  that  record 
what  particular  ledge  of  the  social  strata  they  stand  upon,  therefore, 
in  order  to  locate  them  as  to  trades,  business,  etc,  I  give  them  the 
positions  occupied  by  their  husbands  and  fathers,  I  take  the  17th 
voting  precinct  of  Kansas  City  as  a  typical  one.  It  is  about  an 
average  in  voting  population  of  white  and  colored  men  and  women 
and  in  the  diversified  industries.  The  149  white  women  who  reiris- 
tered  in  this  precinct,  as  indicated  by  the  vocations  of  their  husbands, 
fathers,  etc.,  would  be  classified  thus : 

The  trades  (all  classes  of  skilled  labor),  32;  the  professions*  a6; 
merchants  (all  manner  of  dealers),  16;  laborers  (unskilled),  15; 
clerks,  10;  public  officers,  8;  bankers  and  brokers,  7;  railroad  em- 
ployes, 7;  salesmen,  5;  contractors,  2;  foremen,  2;  paymaster,  i; 
unclassified,  16.  Thus,  if  the  op])onents  of  womnn  'suffrage  use  the 
term  "lower  classes"  according  to  some  ill-delined  rule  of  elite 
society,  the  example  given  above  would  be  a  complete  rcfutaiiun.  If 
by  "lower  classes"  they  mean  the  immoral  and  dissolute,  the  refuta- 
tion appears  to  be  still  more  complete,  for  the  woman  electorate  in 
the  i;;th  precinct  is  particularly  free  from  those  elements. 

It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  prominent  man  in  Kansas,  except 
certain  politicians,  who  openly  opposes  woman  suffrage.  With 
a  very  few  exceptions  the  most  eminent  cordially  advocate  it, 
including  a  large  number  of  ministers,  lawyers  and  editors.  It 

would  require  a  chapter  simply  to  catalogue  the  names  of  welt- 

known  men  and  women  who  are  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  Had 
Kansas  men  voted  their  convictions,  Kansas  women  would  long 
since  have  been  enfranchised,  but  political  partisanship  has  been 
stronger  than  the  sense  of  justice. 
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KENTUCKY.* 

In  October.  1886,  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women  held  its  annual  congress  in  Louisville,  and  for  the  first 
time  woman  suffrage  was  admitted  to  a  place  on  the  program. 
It  was  advocated  by  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  of  Massachusetts 

and  Miss  Laura  Clay. 

The  subject  was  much  discussed  for  the  next  two  years  and  in 
February,  1888.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Clay,  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associations,  called 
a  convention  in  Frankfort  Delegates  from  Lexington  and  Rich- 
mond attended,  and  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace  of  Indiana  was 
present  by  invitation.  The  Hall  of  Representatives  was  granted 
for  two  evenings,  the  General  Assembly  being  in  session.  On  the 
first  Mrs.  Wallace  delivered  an  able  address  and  the  hall  ^\  :ls 
well  tilled,  principally  with  members  of  the  Legislature.  On  the 
second  Mrs.  Clay  spoke  upon  the  harsh  laws  in  r^;ard  to  women, 
and  Prof.  £.  B.  Walker  on  the  injustice  of  the  property  laws 
and  the  advantage  of  giving  women  the  ballot  in  mmiicipal  af- 
fairs. He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Gay  Bennett,  who  argued 
that  women  already  had  a  right  to  the  ballot  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution.  At  the 
conclusion  of  her  address  she  asked  all  legislators  present  w^ho 
were  willing  to  give  the  ballot  to  women  to  stand.  Seven  arose 
and  were  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

When  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  W.  S.  A.  convened 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nov.  20-22,  1888,  Miss  Laura  Clay,  mem- 
ber of  its  executive  committee  from  Kentucky,  issued  a  call 
to  the  suffragists  of  that  State  to  attend  this  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  State  association.    Accordingly  dele- 

*  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Miss  Laura  Clay  of  Lexington*  prctideilt 
of  thf  State  Rqual  Rights  Association  since  its  organization,  MmI  first  auditor  of  the  Na> 
tu>uI-Americaa  Woman  Suffrage  Association  since  1895. 
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gates  from  the  Fayette  and  Kenton  county  societies  met  and 
organized  the  Kentucky  Equal  Rights  AssociatioiL  The  foUow- 
ing  officers  were  elected :  President,  Miss  Clay;  vice-presidents^ 
Mrs.  Ellen  Battelle  Dietridc,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Clay;  corresponding^ 

secretary,  Mrs.  Eugenia  B.  Farmer;  recording  secretary,  Miss 
Anna  M.  Deane;  treasurer,  Mrs.  L^abella  H.  Shepard. 

The  second  annual  convention  was  held  in  the  court  hou^e  at 
Lexington,  Nov.  19-21,  1889,  with  officers  and  delegates  rep- 
resenting seven  counties.  The  evening  speakers  were  Mrs.  Qay, 
Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry  and  Joseph  B.  Cottrell,  D.  D.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  Mrs.  Henry,  chairman,  to  present  the  in- 
terests of  women  to  the  approaching  General  Assembly  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention.    (See  Legislative  Action  for  1890.) 

The  next  annual  meeting  took  place  in  Richmond,  Dec. 
3,  4,  1890.  Mrs.  Sarah  Hardin  Sawyer  was  asked  to  prepare 
a  tract  on  co-education,  which  proved  of  great  assistance  in  open- 
ing the  colleges  to  women.  The  evening  speakers  were  Mrs.  ^ 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Henry  and  the  Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  the  venerable 
Kentucky  Abolitionist 

The  fourth  convention  was  held  in  Louisville,  Dec.  8-10, 
1 89 1,  and  was  addressed  by  the  Rev,  Anna  Howard  Shaw  aiid 
the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  K.  J.  Jones. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  convened  in  Richmond,  Nov.  9^ 
10,  1892.*  Mrs.  Lida  Calvert  Obenchain's  paper,  "Why  a 
Democratic  Woman  Wants  the  Ballot,"  was  afterwards  widely 
circulated  as  a  leaflet.  The  evening  speakers  were  Mrs.  Qara 
Bewick  G)lby  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Browne. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1892  was  in  session  most  of  that 
year  and  some  months  in  1893,  there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
business  to  he  clone  in  bringing  all  departments  of  legislation 
into  harmony  with  the  new  constitution.  During  all  this  time  the 
State  association  was  busy  urging  the  rights  of  women ;  and  at 
its  sixth  convention,  held  in  Newport,  Oct.  17-19,  1893,  was 
able  to  report  that  a  law  had  been  secured  granting  a  married 
woman  the  power  to  make  a  will  and  control  her  separate  prop- 
erty.  Among  the  speakers  was  the  Rev.  G.  \W.  Bradford. 

*  The  State  W.  C.  T.  V.  at  it?  convention  in  189a  adopted  a  franchise  depnrtrrtrnt,  and 
has  proved  a  faithful  and  valuable  ally  io  educating  public  sentiment  and  obtaining 
desired  lesialatioa. 
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The  annual  meeting  took  place  in  Lexington,  Oct.  24-26, 
1894.  The  most  encouraging  successes  of  any  year  were  reported 
in  the  extension  of  School  Suffrage  and  the  passage  of  the  Mar- 
ried Woman's  Property  Rights  Bill.  In  answer  to  the  petition 
of  the  Fayette  County  society  to  Mayor  Henry  T.  Duncan  and  the 
city  council  of  Lexington  to  place  a  woman  on  the  school  board, 
Mrs.  Wilbur  R.  Smith  had  been  appointed.  She  was  the  first  to 
hold  such  a  position  111  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Farmer  gave  an  address 
on  School  Suffrage,  with  illustrations  of  registration  and  voting, 
which  women  were  to  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  in  1895.* 

In  1895  Richmond  was  again  selected  as  the  place  for  the 
State  convention,  December  10-12,  at  which  legislative  work  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  1896  was  carefully  planned.  (See 
Legislative  Action.) 

The  convention  met  in  Lexington,  Dec.  18,  i8q6.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  work  for  complete  School  Suffrage  in 
the  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  next  year.f 

Covington  entertained  the  annual  meeting  Oct.  14,  15,  1897. 
Mrs.  Emma  Smith  DeVoe  of  Illinois,  a  national  organizer, 
was  present,  being  then  engaged  in  a  tour  through  the  State. 
This  convention  was  unusually  large  and  full  of  encouragement. 

The  eleventh  convention  was  held  in  Richmond,  Dec.  i,  1898, 
and  the  twelfth  in  T.exington.  Dec.  11,  12,  1899.  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Can,  eliiii man  of  the  national  organization  committee, 
and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  secretary,  assisted,  the  former  giving 
addresses  both  evenings.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  General  As- 
sembly to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
dormitory  for  the  women  students  of  the  State  College. 

Miss  Laura  Clay  has  been  president  of  the  State  Association 

•  In  the  congressional  contest  of  the  Seventh  District,  between  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge 
and  W.  C  Owens,  in  1894,  the  women  took  such  a  share  in  defeating  the  former  that 
their  aetiiMi  beewve  «n  uittraetive  pnt  of  political  historr.  Mri.  F.  K.  Hunt,  president 
of  their  Owesa  Club,  which  did  such  distinguished  service  for  public  morality,  after* 
wards  became  a  member  of  the  Equal  Rights  Association,  this  campaign  having  con< 
vinced  her,  as  she  said,  that  "there  is  a  place  for  women  in  politics." 

fin  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896,  Mra.  Josephine  K«  Henry  and  IClss  Margaret 

Ingats  spoke  for  the  Silver  Democrats,  and  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Beattdiaill^  for  the  ProhiM* 

tionists,  under  the  auspices  of  the  party  committees. 

In  June,  1898,  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  president  of  the  State  W.  C  T.  U.,  was  deeted 
permanent  chairman  and  presided  over  the  State  Prohibition  Convention  held  in  Lotlis- 
ville — the  first  time  n  woman  ever  filled  such  .1  position  in  Kentucky.  She  was  also 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Central  Committee  of  the  Prohibitionists  in  1899.  This 

ptatr  has  fctaiaed  the  woman  suffrage  plank  in  its  State  platiocm  aiaeg  ttt^. 
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since  it  was  organized  in  1888.  Mrs.  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick  was 

the  first  vice-president,  but  removing  to  Massachusetts  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Mrs.  Mary  Barr  Clay,  the  second  vice-president, 
was  elected  and  has  continued  in  that  office.  There  have  been 
but  two  other  second  vice-presidents,  the  Hon.  William  Randall 
Ramsey  and  Mrs.  Mary  C  Cramer^  and  but  two  corresponding^ 
secretaries,  Mrs.  Eugenia  B.  Farmer  and  Mrs.  Mary  C  Roark. 
The  office  of  treasurer  has  been  filled  continuously  by  Mrs.  Isa- 
bella H.  Shepard.*  During  all  these  years  H.  H.  Gratz,  editor 
of  the  Lexington  Gasette,  and  John  W.  Sawyer,  editor  of  the 
Southern  Journal,  have  been  among  the  most  faith fnl  and  cour- 
ageous friends  of  woman  suffrage.  The  Prohibition  papers,  al- 
most without  exception,  have  been  cordial. 

I^isLATiVE  Action  and  Laws:  During  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1890,  a  committee  of  eight  from  the  £.  R.  A.  went  to 
Frankfort  to  ask  legislation  on  the  property  rights  of  women, 
and  for  women  physicians  in  the  State  asylums  for  the  insane. 
A  petition  for  property  rights  was  presented,  signed  with  9.000 
names.  Of  these  2,240  were  collected  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Hubbard. 
On  January  10  appeals  were  made  in  Representatives'  Hall  by 
Miss  Laura  Clay  for  the  ^^^omen  Physicians  Bill,  and  by  Mrs. 
Josephine  K.  Henry  for  the  Property  Rights  Bill.  The  latter 
had  carefully  prepared  a  compendium  of  the  married  women's 
property  laws  in  all  the  States,  which  was  of  incalculable  value 
throughout  the  years  of  labor  necessary  to  secure  this  bill. 

The  press  of  the  State,  with  few  exceptions,  espon-ed  the  cause 
of  property  rights  for  women.  Seven  bills  were  presented  to  this 
General  Assembly,  among  them  one  drawn  and  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Judge  William  Lindsay,  afterward  United  States 
Senator.  This  secured  to  married  women  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  gave  them  the  power  to  make  a  will  and  equalized 
curtesy  and  dower.  Although  reported  adversely  by  the  commit- 
tee, it  was  taken  up  for  discussion  and  was  eloquently  defended 
by  Judge  Lindsay.   It  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the 

•  The  other  State  officer's  have  bwn.  recording  secretaries,  Dr.  Sarah  M.  Siewfrs; 
Mcsdamcs  Mary  Ritchie  McKee.  Mary  Muggeridge,  Mary  R.  Patterson,  Sarah  Hardin 
Sawyer.  Kate  Roae  Winiiw:  MiaMi  Anna  M.  Deane^  Mary  Snau  Hamatoo,  Ifaiy  £• 
lik'^it;  third  vice-presideats.  Mesdames  Sallie  H.  rhenanlt.  S.  M.  Huhhari!.  ^Tnry  II. 
Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  N.  S.  McLaughlin;  Miss  Belle  Harris  Bennett:  supcrio- 
tendcnta  of  iMfeas,  Hn.  Udt  Calvert  Obenchaiiit  Mn.  Sank  G.  Hnmphreys;  stipcrifr 
tcodent  of  IcgiilatiTe  work,  Mn.  Joaepldiie  K.  Hcniy. 
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House  by  the  opposing  members  withdrawing  and  breaking  the 
quorum.*  A  bill  introduced  by  the  Hon.  William  B.  Smith, 
making  it  obligatory  upon  employers  to  pay  wages  earned  by 
married  women  to  themselves  and  not  their  husbaiids^  became 

a  law  at  this  session. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  held  in  1890-91  was  the  field 
of  much  labor  by  the  State  association.  In  October  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Henry,  Miss  Clay,  Mrs.  Eugenia  B.  Farmer, 
Mrs.  Isabella  H.  Shepard  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Clay  Bennett  went  to 
Frankfort  to  appeal  for  clauses  in  the  new  constitution  empower- 
ing the  General  Assembly  to  extend  Full  Suffrage  to  women ;  to 
secure  the  property  rights  of  wives;  and  to  grant  School  Suf- 
frage to  all  women.    The  importance  of  their  claims  was  bo  im- 
pressed upon  the  convention  that  it  appointed  a  special  Commit- 
tee  on  Woman's  Rights,  with  one  of  its  most  esteemed  members, 
the  Hon.  Jep.  C.  Jonson,  as  chairman,  who  did  all  in  his  power 
to  bring  their  cause  favorably  before  this  body. 
•    On  the  evening  of  October  9,  in  Representatives*  Hall,  Miss 
Clay,  Mrs.  Shepard  and  Mrs.  Bennett  addressed  an  audience 
composed  largely  of  members,  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Jon  son. 
Later,  Mrs.  Henry  was  given  a  hearing  before  the  committee. 
Her  tract  appealing  for  property  rights  was  read  before  the  con- 
vention by  Mr.  Jonson  and  supplied  to  each  of  the  100  members. 
In  addition  she  supplied  them  several  times  a  week  with  leaflets, 
congressional  hearings,  etc.,  and  wrote  200  articles  for  the  press 
on  property  rights  and  thirty-one  on  suffrage. 

The  five  ladies,  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Hardin  Sawyer  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  A.  Watts,  met  in  Frankfort  again  on  December  8,  and 
obtained  hearings  before  the  Committees  on  Revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Education  and  Woman's  Rights.  Mrs.  Henry  also 
addressed  the  Committee  on  Elections,  who  asked  that  her  speech 
be  printed  and  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  convention. 

On  December  12  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Mackoy,  at  the  request  of 
the  suffragists,  offered  this  amendment  to  the  section  on  elections : 
"The  General  Assembly  may  hereafter  extend  full  or  partial 
suffrage  to  female  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of 

*Thi»  bill,  drawB  vp  with  legal  preeaiiea  aad  dcaniMi»  ms  pnetieallj  the  one 
ftMed  four  years  later  <s894)t  wtdeh  niicd  Kentodcy't  property  lft«t  for  wives  to  t 
jnit  uul  honorable  plane. 
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21  years,  who  have  resided  in  this  State  one  year,  etc."  By  his 
motion  the  ladies  aitju  arcd  before  the  convention  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  They  .selected  Miss  Clay  as  their  spokesman  and 
sat  in  front  of  the  speaker's  stand  during  her  address. 

The  only  clause  finally  obtained  in  the  new  constitution  was 
one  permitting  the  General  Assembly  to  extend  School  Suffrage 
to  women;  but  the  Legislature  of  1892  made  important  conces- 
sions. 

Among  ihe  member^  ul  the  (iencral  Assembly  of  1894  especial 
gratitude  is  due  to  Judges  S.  B.  Vance  and  W.  H.  Beckner.  The 
former  introduced  the  Bill  for  Married  Women's  Property 
Rights  in  the  House,  giving  Senator  Lindsay  credit  for  being 
practically  its  author.  Judge  Beckner  cordially  supported  this 
bin»  saying  he  preferred  it  to  one  of  his  own,  which  he  had  intro- 
duced but  would  push  only  if  it  should  be  evident  that  Judge 
Vance's  more  liberal  bill  could  not  become  law.  To  the  leader- 
ship of  these  two  is  due  the  vote  of  79  ayes  to  14  noes  with  which 
the  bill  passed  the  II(  u^e.  Tn  the  Senate  it  came  near  to  defeat, 
but  was  carried  through  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  its  friends^ 
especially  of  Senators  W.  W.  Stephenson,  Rozel  Weissinger 
and  William  Goebel.  Senator  Weissinger  withdrew  in  favor  of 
the  House  bill  one  of  his  own,  not  so  comprehensive.  The  bill 
passed  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  session  possible  to  iinish  busi- 
ness. The  Senate  vote  was  21  yeas,  10  nays.*  It  was  sigTied 
March  15  by  Gov.  John  Young  Brown,  who  always  had  fa- 
vored it. 

Another  signal  victory  this  year  was  School  Suffrage  for 
women  of  the  second-class  cities.  Since  1838  widows  with  chil- 
dren of  school  age  had  been  voters  for  school  trustees  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  and  in  1888  this  ri^ht  was  extended  to  allow  tax- 
paying  ^vidows  and  spinsters  to  vote  on  school  taxes.  This  gen- 
tral  law  ,  hovVLvcr,  did  not  apply  to  chartered  cities.    The  vigi- 

•  On  the  night  of  March  8  Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry  spoke  fn  Frankfort  on  the  subject 
of  American  Citizenship.  The  Legislative  Hall  was  voted  unanimously  and  the  Senate* 
whidi  WIS  kolding  night  icnioiis,  adjourned  to  hear  bcr  addrcM.  Tfetc  Property  Riifcin 
T-ill  was  on  this  nipht  virtuaHy  dead.  Mrs.  Henry  in  her  stucch  never  alluded  to  this 
bill,  but  plainly  asked  the  Legislature  to  create  a  power  to  which  she  could  apply  and 
receive  her  papers  of  cttlacnahip,  elainlaff  diat  the  had  erery  qualification  save  that  of 
sex.  The  speech  did  not  procure  for  her  the  right  to  vote,  but  the  next  mo  mine  amid 
the  greatest  tumult*  the  dead  Property  Rights  Bill  was  resurrected  and  passed. 

Minutes  of  Kentucky  £.  R.  A..  1894* 
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lance  of  Mrs.  Farmer  observed  and  seized  the  q[>portunity  offered 
by  the  revision  of  city  charters,  after  the  adoption  of  the  new 

constitution,  to  put  in  clauses  granting"  full  School  Suffrage  to 
all  women.  At  her  instijEfation,  in  1892,  tlie  equal  rights  associa- 
tions of  Covington,  Newport  and  Lexin_c:ton,  the  only  second- 
class  cities,  petitioned  the  committee  selected  to  prepare  a  cliarter 
for  such  cities  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  section  on  education,  mak- 
ing women  eligible  as  members  of  school  boards  and  qualified 
to  vote  at  all  elections  of  such  boards.  This  was  done,  and  the 
charter  passed  the  General  Assembly  in  1894,  and  was  signed  by 
Governor  Brown  on  March  19.  The  influence  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation was  not  sufiicient,  however,  to  have  School  Suffrage  i)ut 
in  the  charters  of  cities  of  the  first,  third  and  fourth  classes.  The 
Hons.  Charles  Jacob  Bronston,  John  O.  Hodges,  William  Goebd 
and  Joel  Baker  did  excellent  service  {or  this  clause. 

The  changes  Wrought  by  liberal  legislation  and  the  part  the 
State  association  had  in  securing  this  will  be  best  tmderstood  by 
quotations  from  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  State  Association : 

In  1888  the  Kentucky  £.  R.  A.  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  women  equality  with  men  in  educational,  industrial, 

legal  and  political  riq-hts. 

We  found  on  the  statute  books  a  law  which  permitted  a  husband 
to  collect  his  wife's  wages. 

We  found  Keiiiucky  the  only  State  which  did  not  allow  a  married 
woman  to  make  a  will. 

We  found  that  marriage  gave  to  the  husband  all  the  wife's  per- 
sonal property  which  could  be  reduced  to  possession,  and  the  use  of 
idl  her  real  estate  owned  at  the  time  or  acquired  by  her  after  mar- 
riage, with  pr>^^  er  to  rent  the  same  and  receive  the  rent. 

We  found  that  the  common  law  of  curtesy  and  dower  prevailed, 
whereby  on  the  death  of  the  wife  the  husband  inherited  al)solutely 
all  her  personalty  and,  when  there  were  children,  a  life  interest  in  all 
her  real  estate ;  while  the  wife,  when  there  were  children,  inherited 
one-third  of  her  husband's  personalty  and  a  life-Interest  in  one- 
third  of  his  real  estate. 

I.  In  1890  we  secured  a  law  which  made  the  wife's  wages  pay- 
able only  to  herself. 

II.  From  the  General  Assembly  of  1892-93  we  secured  a  law 
giving  a  married  woman  the  right  to  make  a  will  and  control  her 
real  estate. 

III.  From  the  General  Assembly  of  1894  we  secured  the  present 
Law  for  Husband  and  Wife.  The  main  features  of  this  are : 

I.  Curtesy  and  dower  are  equalized.  After  the  death  of  either 
hud>and  or  wife,  the  sm-vivor  is  given  a  life  estate  in  one-third  of 
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the  realty  of  the  deceased  and  an  absolute  estate  in  one-half  af  the 
personalty. 

2.  The  wife  has  entire  control  of  her  property,  real  and  personal. 
She  owns  her  personal  property  absolutely,  and  can  dispose  of  it  as 
she  pleases.*  The  statute  gives  her  the  right  to  make  contracts  and 
to  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  single  woman.  This  enables  a  married 
woman  to  enter  business  and  hold  her  stock  in  trade  free  from  the 
control  of  her  husband  and  liability  to  his  creditors. 

3.  The  power  to  make  a  will  is  the  same  in  husband  and  wife, 
and  neither  can  by  will  divest  the  other  of  dower  or  interest  in  his 
or  her  estate. 

These  splendid  property  laws  are  pronounced  by  leading  lawyers 
to  be  the  greatest  legal  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  our  his- 
tory. 

A  section  of  the  new  constitution  made  it  the  duty  of  the 

General  Assembly  to  provide  by  law  as  soon  as  practicable  for 
Houses  of  Reform  for  Juvenile  Offenders.  The  State  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  decided  in  1892  to  urge  it  to  act 
speedily,  and  the  Equal  Rights  Association  co-operated  heartily, 
with  a  special  view  to  securing  provision  for  girls  equal  to  that 
for  boys,  and  women  on  the  Board  of  Managers.  A  joint  com- 
mittee  from  the  two  associations  was  appointed,  with  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces E.  Beauchamp  chairman  for  the  former  and  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Charles  for  the  latter.  They  compiled  a  bill  with  legal  advice 
of  Senator  Bronston,  who  bad  been  lart^ely  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  section.  The  unremitting  labor  of  three  years  was  at 
last  crowned  with  success  in  1896,  when  a  bill,  essentially  that 
prepared  by  the  women,  passed  the  General  Assembly  and  was 
signed  by  Gov.  William  O.  Bradley,  March  2i.t  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  two  separate  institutions,  one  for  girls  and  one  for 
boys,  on  the  cottage  family  plan.  The  general  government  is 
vested  in  a  board  01  six  trustees,  three  women  and  three  men. 

From  the  General  Assembly  of  1898  the  E.  R.  A.  finally  ob- 
tained the  law  making  it  mandatory  to  have  at  least  one  woman 
physician  in  each  State  insane  asylum,  for  which  they  had  been 
petitioning  ten  years.  Representative  W.  C  G.  Hobbs  introduced 

*The  wife  can  not  dis|M«e  of  real  estate  without  the  hiisband's  signature.   Ue  can 
eonvej  real  ertate  witluMit  bcr  aicMture  bat  it  la  anbieGt  to  bcr  dower. 

t  Tbit  year  tbe  E.  R.  A.,  tbe  W.  C  T.  U.  and  tbe  Wonan'a  Qiib  of  Central  Kentadv 

petitioned  Governnr  Bradley  to  appoint  a  woman  physician  for  the  insane  asylum  at 
Lexington.  Ue  did  appoint  one.  Dr.  Kathryn  Uousert  but  placed  her  in  the  UopkiasTilk 
aaylan. 
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the  bill  into  the  House,  where  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  77  ayes,  4 
noes.    Mr.  Bronston  supported  it  in  the  Senate,  where  it  received 
26  ayes,  one  no.  It  was  approved  by  Governor  Bradley  March  15, 
In  the  same  year  the  benevolent  associations  of  the  women  of 
Louisville  secured  an  act  providing  for  police  matrons  in  that 
city,  the  only  first-class  one  in  the  State,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Governor  March  10.*   The  first  police  matron  was  ap- 
pointed March  4,  before  the  law  lecjuired  it,  at  the  request  of 
women  and  througli  the  iniluence  of  Mayor  Charles  P.  Weaver, 
Chief  of  Police  Jacob  H.  Haager,  Jailer  John  R.  Pflanz  and 
Judge  Reginald  H.  Thompson.    By  the  action  of  the  State 
Board  of  Prison  G)mmissioners  this  year,  two  women  were  ap- 
pointed as  guards  for  the  women's  wards  in  the  penitentiary, 
their  duties  being  such  as  usually  pertain  to  a  matron. 

This  year  the  Women's  Club  of  Central  Kentucky  set  on  foot 
a  movement  for  a  free  librarv  in  Lexington.  Senator  Bronston 
secured  a  change  in  the  city  charter  to  facilitate  this  object.  The 
act  provides  that  the  hbrary  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  five  trustees  and  was  intentionally  worded  to  make  women 
eligible.  Mayor  Joseph  Simrall  appointed  two  of  the  club  wom- 
en, Mrs.  Mary  D.  Short  and  Mrs.  Ida  Withers  Harrison.  This 
is  the  first  free  library  established  in  Kentucky. 

Owing  to  the  turbulent  political  conditions  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1900,  the  State  association  did  not  send  its  usual . 
committee  to  the  capital.  However,  a  committee  from  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  did  go,  and  succeeded  in  securing  an  appropriation  to  build 
the  young  women's  dormitory  at  the  State  Coll^,  receiving  in 
this  effort'  the  encouragement  of  the  E.  R.  A.,  as  agreed  upon 
at  their  convention  of  1S99. 

The  history  of  the  State  association  w^onld  not  be  complete 
without  recording  its  failures.  In  1893  an  eftort  to  raise  the 
"age  of  protection"  for  girls  from  12  to  18  was  made  a  part  of 
its  work.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  place  this  in  the  hands 
of  a  special  committee,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
G.  Humphreys  consenting  to  asstmie  the  arduous  task.  Mrs. 

*  A  notable  feature  of  this  act  is  that  none  shall  be  appointed  who  has  not  been  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  composed  of  one  iroman  selected  by  each  of  the  foll<nrinR  organi- 
sations: Home  of  Friendless  Women,  Flower  Mission,  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
Humane  ?(Tcicty,  Charity  Organization  Society,  City  Fodtrrition  of  Women's  Clubs* 
Kentucky  Children's  Home  Society.  W.  C  T.  U.  and  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Vol.  IV  WoM.  Suf.— 43 
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Henry  wrote  a  strong  leaflet  on  the  ''age  of  protection/'  and  Mrs. 
Humphreys  sent  many  articles  to  the  press.  A  petition  was 
widely  circulated  and  bore  thousands  of  names  when  the  ladies 
carried  it  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1894.  They  succeeded  in 
having  a  bill  introduced,  and  were  given  hearings  before  an 
appropriate  committee;  but  the  Asseml)ly  adjourned  without  act- 
ing. In  1895.  Mrs.  Martha  R.  Stockwell  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee, which  again  went  to  the  Assembly  with  the  petition;  but 
without  success,  and  the  ''age  of  protection"  still  remains  12 
years.  The  penalty  is  death  or  imprisonment  for  life. 

By  special  statute  the  Common  Law  is  retained  which  makes 
12  years  the  legal  age  for  a  girl  to  many. 

A  law  to  make  mothers  equal  guardians  with  fathers  of  minor 
children  is  one  to  which  the  State  association  has  devoted  nuich 
attention,  but  which  still  waits  on  the  future  for  success.  At 
present  the  father  is  the  legal  guardian,  and  at  his  death  may  ap- 
point one  even  for  a  child  unborn.  If  the  court  appoints  a  guard- 
ian, the  law  ( 1894)  requires  that  it  "shall  choose  the  father,  or 
his  testamentary  appointee;  then  the  mother  if  [still]  unmarried, 
then  next  of  kin,  giving  preference  to  the  males." 

The  husband  is  expected  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  ac- 
cording to  his  condition,  but  if  he  has  only  his  wages  there  is  no 
law  to  punish  him  for  non-support. 

Suffrage:  Kentucky  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
grant  any  form  of  suffrage  to  women  by  special  statute,  as  its 
first  School  Law,  passed  in  1838,  permitted  widows  in  Uie  coun- 
try districts  with  children  of  school  age  to  vote  for  trustees.  In 
1888  further  extensions  of  School  Suffrage  were  made  and  in  the 
country  districts,  including  fifth  and  sixth  class  cities,  i.  e.,  the 
smallest  villa£;es,  any  widow  having  a  child  of  school  a^^e,  and 
any  widow  or  spinster  having  a  ward  of  school  age,  may  now  vote 
for  school  trustees  and  district  school  taxes;  also  taxpaying 
widows  and  spinsters  may  vote  for  district  school  taxes. 

In  1894  the  General  Assembly  granted  women  the  right  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  board  of  education  on  the  same  terms  as  men 
in  the  second-class  cities,  by  a  special  clause  in  their  charter. 
There  are  three  of  these — Covington,  Newport  and  Lexington.* 

*Tlut  Act  wtt  repealed  ia  tpea  beeraee  more  eokwed  dun  wkite  «wdcb  voted  ta 
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In  the  one  first-class  city,  Xx>uisviUe»  the  five  third-class  and  the 
twenty  or  more  fourth-class  cities,  no  woman  has  any  vote. 

Office  Holding:  In  1886  Mrs.  Amanda  T.  Million  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
Iler  husband  had  been  elected  in  Madison  County,  but  dying  at 
the  commencement  of  his  term,  Judge  J.  C.  Chenault,  after  the 
eligibility  of  a  woman  had  been  ascertained,  appointed  the  widow 
to  fill  out  the  year.  Mrs.  Million  then  became  a  candidate,  and 
was  elected  for  the  remaining  three  years  of  the  term,  being  the 
first  woman  in  the  State  to  fill  that  office.  Her  case  attracted 
much  attention  and  at  the  election  in  1889  four  women  were  elect- 
ed cotinty  superintendents;  in  1893.  eicfht,  and  in  1807,  eighteen. 

In  1895  Mayor  Henry  T.  Duncan  appointed  two  women  on  the 
Lexington  School  Board,  Mrs.  Ida  Withers  Harrison  and  Mrs. 
Mary  £.  Lucas,  to  serve  until  their  successors  were  elected  under 
the  laws  of  the  new  charter.  In  August  the  women  held  a  mass 
meeting,  conducted  by  a  joint  committee  from  the  local  E.  R.  A., 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  Woman's  Club  of  Central  Kentucky,  to 
nominate  a  woman  from  each  ward.  They  named  Mrs.  Harri- 
son, Mrs.  Ella  Williamson,  Mrs.  Sarah  West  Marshal  and  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Roark.  This  ticket  was  indorsed  the  same  day  by  the 
Citizens'  Association  (of  men).  Judge  Frank  Bullock  allowed 
private  houses  to  be  used  for  women  to  register,  one  in  each  pre- 
cinct, the  registration  officers  all  to  be  women— clerk,  two  judges 
and  a  sheriff.  They  were  sworn  in  and  did  their  duty  nobly. 
The  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  refused  to  accept  the 
Woman's  Ticket.  The  women  therefore  selected  a  man  from 
each  ward  in  addition  to  the  four  women  nominated,  making  the 
required  number  of  eight,  known  as  the  Independent  Ticket, 
which  was  triumphantly  elected  in  November  by  voters  of  all 
parties  and  both  sexes. 

In  Covington,  three  women  were  placed  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  but  were  defeated.  About  5,000  women  voted.  In  New- 
port two  \vomen  were  placed  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  it  was 
defeated.    About  2,800  women  registered. 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Henry  for 

Lexington  at  the  spring  election.    This  is  the  only  instance  where  the  suffrage  has  been 
after  being  eonforcd  by  ■  Lcgibtatore.  [Eda. 
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clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1S90.  Though  in  many  places 
the  election  clerks  refused  to  enter  her  name  on  the  polling-books, 
doubting  the  eligibility  of  a  woman»  she  received  4.460  votes. 
This  case  is  worthy  of  note  because  it  was  the  first  in  Kentucky 
where  a  woman  was  a  candidate  for  election  to  a  State  office; 
and  because,  as  she  ran  on  a  platform  containing  a  suffrage  plank, 
practically  all  the  votes  for  her  were  cast  for  woman  suffrage. 

Women  have  been  State  librarians  continuously  since  January. 
1876.  when  the  first  one  was  elected. 

In  1894  the  Senate  for  the  first  time  elected  a  woman  as  enroll- 
ing^ clerk,  and  women  have  held  this  office  ever  since. 

During  the  session  of  1900,  stormy  as  it  was,  the  House  for 
the  first  time  elected  a  woman  as  enrolling  clerk. 

Women  serve  as  notaries  public.  (For  other  offices  see  Legis- 
lative Action.) 

Occupations  :  Women  are  engaged  in  all  the  professions  and 
no  occupation  is  forbidden  to  them  by  law.  On  Dec.  15. 
1886,  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  right  of  women  to  dis- 
pense medicines.  The  case  was  that  of  Bessie  W.  W^bite 
(Hager),  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Michigan 
University.  She  applied  to  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  for 
registration  in  1883,  complying  with  all  the  requirements. 
They  rejected  her  application,  whereupon  she  applied  for  a 
mandamus.  The  writ  was  granted  but  an  appeal  was  taken. 
Judge  William  H.  Holt  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Appellate 
Court,  saying  in  his  decision :  "It  is  gratifying  to  see  American 
women  coming  to  the  front  in  these  honorable  pursuits.  The 
history  of  civilization  in  every  country  shows  that  it  has  merely 
kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  its  women." 

Education  :  On  April  27,  1889.  at  a  called  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Curators  of  Kentucky  University  (Disciples  of  Christ) 
in  Lexington,  it  was  decided  to  admit  women  students.  This 
was  the  result  of  a  petition  the  preceding  June  by  the  Fayette 
County  £.  R.  A.  In  response  a  committee  had  been  appointed* 
President  Charles  I^uis  Loos,  chairman,  and,  upon  its  favorable 
report,  the  resolution  was  carried  by  unanimous  vote.  An  im- 
mediate appropriation  was  made  for  improvements  to  the  college 
buildings  to  acconmiodate  the  new  students,  the  opening  was  an- 
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nounced  in  the  annual  calendar  and  women  invited  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages.  This  was  the  second  institution  of 
higher  education  opened  to  women,  the  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  and  Normal  School,  also  in  Lexington,  hav- 
ing admitted  them  in  1880. 

In  1892  tlie  work  done  by  ^Irs.  Sarah  Hardin  Sawyer  resulted 
in  the  admission  of  women  to  VVesleyan  College  in  Winchester. 
The  Baptist  College  at  Georgetown  became  co-educational 
through  the  influence  of  Prof.  James  Jefferson  Rucker.  The 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  opened  in  Louisville  the  same 
year,  admitted  women  from  the  first  and  placed  a  woman  upon 
the  faculty.  In  1893  the  Madison  County  F..  R.  A.  secured  the 
adniissK;!!  ui  girls  to  Central  University  at  Richmond. 

Co-education  now  prevails  in  all  the  normal  and  business 
schools,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning; 
the  only  notable  exceptions  being  Centre  University,  Danville; 
Baptist  College,  Russellville ;  Baptist  Theological  College*  and 
Allopathic  Medical  College,  Louisville. 

There  are  in  the  public  schools  4,909  men  and  5,057  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $44;  of  the 
women,  $37. 


The  Woman's  Emergency  Association  of  I^uisville,  organized 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  called  a  non-partisan  mass 
meeting  February  6,  1900,  *'for  the  special  purpose  of  directing 
the  attention  of  women  to  the  Importance  and  necessity  of  using 
their  influence  on  behalf  of  good  citizenship."  The  mass  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  several  prominent  gentlemen,  who  deplored 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness  prevailing  in  the  State  and  derlrn  ed  that 
the  remedy  rested  with  the  women,  but  the  suggestion  that  these 
should  have  the  franchise  was  not  once  made. 

The  State  £.  R.  A.  sent  a  memorial  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Kentucky  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  1900,  soliciting 
their  assistance  in  securing  from  the  General  Assembly  the  ex- 
tension of  School  Suffrage  to  the  women  of  all  towns  and  cities. 
It  was  voted  to  give  the  co-operation  desired. 

*  This  college  wei  opcticd  to  %raide&  ia  tgoj. 
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The  history  of  woman  suffraj^e  in  Louisiana  must  center  al- 
waya  about  the  names  of  Mrs.  EUzabeth  Lyle  Saxon  and  Mrs. 
Caroline  E.  Merrick.  In  1879,  before  there  had  been  any  general 
agitation  of  this  question  in  the  State,  these  ladies  appeared  bc^ 

fore  the  convention  whiLii  was  preparing  a  new  constitution,  and 
urg"ed  that  the  ballot  should  be  granted  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  men.  The  only  concession  to  their  demands  was  a 
clause  making  women  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  manage- 
ment under  the  School  Laws  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Saxon  continued  to  create  equal  suffrage  sentiment  until 
her  removal  to  another  State,  and  Mrs.  Merrick  remains  still  a 
principal  figure  in  the  movement.  Until  his  death  in  1897  she 
had  the  earnest  encouragement  and  assistance  of  her  distin- 
guished husliand,  Edwin  T.  Merrick,  for  ten  years  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

As  New  Orleans  is  the  only  large  city  and  contains  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  a  State  which  is  among  the  most  conserva- 
tive in  the  Union,  organized  work  naturally  would  be  confined  to 
this  locality,  but  up  to  1884  it  had  no  active  dub  or  society  of 
women.  In  this  year  there  was  a  demand  by  the  press  that  the 
women  of  Xew  Orleans  should  organize  for  the  promotion  of  the 
World's  Cotton  Centennial,  to  be  held  there  in  the  autumn  and 
.winter  of  1884-85.  This  was  done  and  tlie  Woman's  Depart- 
ment was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  centennial.  Mrs,  Julia 
Ward  Howe  of  Massachusetts  was  the  commissioner  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, different  States  sent  capable  representatives  and  there 
was  cordial  co-operation  with  the  women  of  New  Orleans. 

In  March,  1885,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  visited  the  city  for 

'  Tfir  ITistory  is  indrhtcd  for  the  material  for  this  clinptrr  to  Miss  Katr  M.  Gordon, 
president  of  the  Era  Club,  Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Ordway  and  Mrs.  Martha  Gould,  all  of  New 
Orleans,  , 
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two  weeks.  She  was  deluged  with  invitations  for  addres^e^.  and 
spoke  in  Agricultural  Hall  of  the  exposition  at  the  request  of  the 
Press  Club,  in  Tulane  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  teachers, 
at  the  Girls'  High  School  and  in  half-a-dozen  other  places.  Eve- 
rywhere she  was  most  warmly  welcomed  and  was  favorably  re- 
ported in  the  papers,  although  her  doctrines  were  new  and  tm- 
popular.  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Nicholson,  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Picayune,  and  Mrs.  M.  A,  Field  (Catharine  Cole),  of  its  editorial 
.staff,  gave  pleasant  manifestations  of  ti  ieudsliip.  One  of  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  Miss  Anthony  was  before  the  Woman's 
Club,  which  had  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  exposition  committees. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  of  Indiana  gave  an  address  on  this 
same  occasion.  While  this  club  had  by  no  means  been  formed  in 
the  interests  of  sufFragfe,  it  was  a  decided  innovation  and  the  first 
step  out  of  tradition  and  conservatism. 

The  work-  ui  ilit  wnnicii  of  Louisiana  in  the  Anti-Lottery  cam- 
paign of  1891  is  entitled  to  special  mention.  The  lottery,  as  the 
great  money  power,  controlled  absolutely  the  politics  of  the  State, 
and  the  leading  newspapers  were  a  unit  in  its  support.  The  re- 
form movement  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  its  charter  was  without 
money,  prestige  or  the  influence  of  the  press.  The  women  came 
nobly  to  the  rescue  of  this  aj>|)arcntly  hopeless  cause.  They 
formed  leagues  for  the  collection  of  money,  they  called  meetings, 
they  assisted  in  every  possible  way  to  educate  the  public  mind 
and  awaken  the  public  conscience.  To  them  belongs  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  final  overthrow  at  the  polls  of  this  octopus 
corporation,  which  was  so  long  a  reproach  to  the  State. 

In  1892  the  Portia  Club  was  formed,  a  strictly  suffrage  organi- 
zation, with  Mrs.  Merrick  as  president.*  Under  its  auspices  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  held  its  annual  con- 
gress in  New  Orleans  in  1895,  during  which  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick 
Colby  of  Washington,  D.  C:,  gave  an  address  on  The  Philosophy 
of  Woman  Suffrage.  At  another  time  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Hoffman 
of  Missouri  lectured  for  the  club. 

In  January,  1895,  Miss  Anthony,  president  of  the  National 
Suffrage  Association,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 

'Other  presidents :  Mrs.  F1i';:at>eth  Lyie  SuoOi  Mxa^  Evelyn  W.  Ordwajr*  Mt» 
Florence  Huberwald,  Mrs.  Helen  ticbrens. 
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Catt,  chairman  of  its  organization  committee,  came  again  to 
New  Orleans.   The  Picayune  said  of  their  first  appearance : 

If  any  one  doubted  the  interest  wliich  Southern  women  feel  in  the 
all-absurbiiig  question  of  the  day,  "Woman  and  her  Rights/'  thai 
idea  wojild  have  been  forever  dispelled  by  a  glance  at  the  splendid 
audience  assembled  last  night.  The  hall  was  literally  packed  to 
overflowing,  not  only  with  women  but  with  men,  prominent  repre- 
sentatives in  every  walk  of  life. 

In  1896  the  Era*  Chib  was  organized  with  Miss  Belle  Van 
Horn  as  president.  The  successful  work  of  this  society  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  ability  and  personal  influence  of  Mrs.  Evelyn 
W.  Ordway,  a  progressive  Massachusetts  woman,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  who  was  its  second 
president.    Miss  Kate  M.  Gordon  was  the  third. 

In  1896  the  Era  united  with  the  Portia  Club  in  the  bcginniiig 
of  a  State  suffrage  association,  of  which  Mrs.  Merrick  wn<  made 
president.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  Colorado  gave  two  lec- 
tures before  the  new  association  this  year.  Those  wlio  have 
represented  this  body  at  the  national  conventions  are  Mrs.  Mer- 
rick, Miss  Katharine  Nobles  and  Miss  Gordon. 

In  1898  a  convention  was  held  in  New  Orleans  to  prepare  a 
new  State  constitution.  A  committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Gamer  (iraham.  Miss  Nobles.  Miss  Gordon  and  "Miss  Jean  Gor- 
don ap|>earcd  before  the  Suffrage  Committee  ni  support  of  a  peti- 
tion for  Full  Suffrage  for  the  educated,  taxpaying  women  of 
Louisiana,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  convention  by  the 
Hon.  A.  W.  Faulkner.  Mrs.  Graham  made  an  eloquent  appeal  in 
behalf  of  using  the  intelligence  and  morality  embodied  in  the 
woman's  vote  in  solving  the  political  problem  of  the  South.  The 
committee  further  requested  that  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  convention.  The  request  was  immediately' 
granted  and  an  otHcial  invitation  courteously  extended. 

Mrs.  Merrick,  \^h  >  was  a  delegate  to  the  suffrage  convention 
then  in  session  at  Washington,  urged  that  some  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  should  accompany  this  speaker 
on  her  important  mission,  and  Miss  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky  and 
Miss  Mary  G.  Hay  of  New  York  were  duly  appointed.  On 

*  The  cl(n-er  rentier  hctwrrn  the  lines  will  see  Uut  E.  R.  A.— EqUAI  IU|^tS  AMMciatioa — 

IS  concealed  in  tlm  innocent  appearing  wurd 
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February  24,  in  Tulane  Hall,  before  the  assembled  convention 
and  a  large  throng  of  listeners  in  the  g^alleries,  Mrs.  Chapman 
Catt  made  a  strong  argument  for  the  enfranchisement  of  Louis- 
iana women. 

For  many  days  woman  suffrage  was  seriously  considered  as  a 

means  to  the  end  of  scciirini^  white  supremacy  in  the  State.  The 
following-  week  the  Athcn.Tum,  the  finest  lecture  hall  in  New 
Orleans,  was  crowde*!  with  men  and  wuincn  from  all  classes  of 
society  anxious  to  hear  more  on  this  daily  topic  of  discussion,  as 
presented  by  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  Miss  Qay  and  Miss  Frances  A. 
Grifiin  of  Alabama.  Seats  were  reserved  for  the  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  who  responded  almost  unanimously 
to  the  invitation  to  be  present. 

Dr.  Henry  Dickson  I j runs,  a  member  of  the  Suffrag^e  Com- 
mittee, bent  every  effort  to  >ecure  l'\ill  Suffrag-e  for  women  as  the 
only  means  to  effect  the  reform  in  political  conditions  so  much 
desired.  The  majority  report  of  the  committee,  however,  con- 
tained only  this  clause:  "All  taxpa3ring  women  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy  on  all  questions  of  taxation.'* 

While  the  women  were  greatly  disappointed,  this  was  really  a 
signal  victtiry  in  so  conservative  a  State. 

Those  who  supposed  that  women  wnuKl  make  practically  no  use 
of  this  scrap  of  suffrage  were  soon  to  be  undeceived.  New  Or- 
leans was  at  this  time  a  city  of  300,000  with  absolutely  no  sew- 
erage system;  an  inadequate  water  supply,  and  what  there  was  of 
this  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly;  an  excellent  drainage  system 
plodding  along  for  the  want  of  means  at  a  rate  which  would  have 
required  twenty  years  to  complete  it.  The  return  of  yellow  fe\  er, 
the  citv's  arch-enemy,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  created  con- 
sternation. Senseless  quarantines  prevailed  on  all  sides;  busi- 
ness was  paralyzed ;  property  values  had  fallen ;  commercial  rivals 
to  the  right  and  left  were  pressing.  A  crisis  was  at  hand,  and 
all  depended  on  the  hygienic  regeneration  of  the  city. 

The  lawful  limit  of  taxation  had  been  reached.  One  of  two 
ways  alone  remained— either  to  grant  franchises  to  private  cor- 
porations, or  for  the  taxpayers  to  vote  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
necessary  improvements.  Finally  a  plan  was  evolved,  where,  by 
a  combination  with  the  drainage  fimds,  the  great  public  necessi- 
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ties — ^water,  sewerage  and  drainage— could  be  secured  to  the  city 

by  a  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  covering  a  period  u£  forty-two 
years.  A  similar  proposition  had  heen  voted  down  two  years 
before,  and  little  hope  was  entertained  that  it  would  carrj^  this 
time.  Here  was  the  women's  opportunity.  They  found  that 
one-third  of  the  taxpayers  must  sign  a  petition  calling  the  elec- 
tion to  establish  its  legality.  This  meant  that  from  9,000  to 
10,000  signatures  must  be  secured.  They  learned  also  that  to 
carry  the  measure  there  must  be  a  majority  of  numbers  as  well 
as  of  property  values. 

Realizing  that  a  campaig-n  of  education  was  on  their  hands,  the 
Era  Club  called  a  mass  meeting  of  women,  at  which  prominent 
speakers  presented  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  At  its  close 
a  resolution  was  adopted  to  form  a  Woman's  League  for  Sewer- 
age and  Drainage,  of  which  Miss  Gordon  was  made  president. 
The  papers,  which  a  short  time  before  had  been  most  vehement 
in  their  denunciation  of  suffrage  for  taxpaying  women,  were  now 
unanimous  in  commending  their  public  spirit  and  predicting  ulti- 
mate victory  through  the  women. 

The  first  work  of  the  league  was  to  secure  a  correct  list  of 
women  taxpayers,  the  number  of  whom  had  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  1,500  to  7,000.  Actual  count  proved  that  the  names 
of  more  than  15,000  women  appeared  on  the  roll,  about  one-half 
the  taxpayers  of  the  entire  city.  Leaving  a  large  margin  for 
possible  duplicates,  foreign  residents  and  changes  by  death,  a  con- 
servative estimate  gave  at  least  10,000  women  eligible  to  vote. 
Few  can  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking,  for  the  names 
were  without  addresses  but  simply  given  as  owners  of  such  and 
such  pieces  of  property  in  such  and  such  boundaries. 

The  work  of  location  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  then  came 
the  task  of  securing  the  names  of  these  women  to  the  petitions. 
The  lists  were  divided  according  to  wards,  with  a  chairman  for 
each,  who  appointed  lientenaiUs  in  the  various  precincts.  Par- 
lor meetings  to  interest  women  were  held  everywhere,  in  the 
homes  of  the  rich,  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes.  Volunteer 
canvassers  were  secured  and  suffrage  sentiment  awakened.  Oc- 
casionally mass  meetings  of  men  and  women  together  were  called, 
and  good  speakers  obtained  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  necessity 
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of  voting  for  the  tax.   It  was  the  ntitnber  of  women's  signatures 

which  enabled  the  mayor  to  order  the  election. 

The  law  carried  with  it  the  privilege  of  voting  by  proxy,  and 
the  women  who  were  active  in  this  movement  had  the  great  task 
of  gathering  up  the  proxies  of  all  those  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  go  to  the  polls.  These  had  to  be  made  out  in  legal  form  and 
signed  by  two  witnesses,  and  they  then  learned  that  no  woman  in 
Louisiana  can  legally  witness  a  document,  so  in  all  these  thou- 
sands of  cases  it  was  necessary  to  secure  two  men  as  witnesses. 
It  made  no  difference  whether  they  could  read  or  write,  whetlier 
they  owned  property  or  not,  if  males  it  was  sufficient.* 

The  election  was  held  June  6,  1899.  The  Picayune,  which, 
with  the  other  papers,  had  opposed  the  extension  of  even  this  bit 
of  suffrage  to  women,  came  out  the  next  morning  with  a  three- 
quarter-page  picture  of  a  beautiful  woman,  labeled  New  Orleans, 
on  a  prancing  steed  named  Progress,  dashing  over  a  chasm  en- 
titled Sanitary  Neglect  and  Commercial  Stagnation,  to  a  Ihulf 
called  A  Greater  City,  while  in  one  corner  was  a  female  angel  with 
wings  outspread,  designated  as  Victory.  The  two-page  account 
began  as  follows: 

The  great  election  for  Sewerage  and  Drainage  has  come  and  gone, 
and  with  it  a  notable  chapter  in  the  history  of  woman's  work  in  New 
Orleans  in  behalf  of  municipal  improvement.  It  is  unanimously 
conceded,  as  incontestably  proven  by  facts,  that  but  for  the  number 
of  signatures  of  women  sent  to  the  mayor  the  election  never  would 
have  been  called.  It  was  also  conceded  late  yesterday  afternoon 
that  the  noble  work  of  the  women  had  won  the  day  in  behalf  o£ 
these  much-needed  improvements  for  our  beloved  city  

The  politician  has  been  crushed,  and  let  the  credit  go  where  it  be- 
longs. The  women  of  New  Orleans  did  it,  under  the  leadership  of 
those  two  active,  energetic  and  self-sacrificing  young  women,  the 
Misses  Kate  M.  and  Jean  Gordon,  and  all  the  glory  is  theirs.  Woman 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  politics  and  affairs  of  this  city. 
Whenever  a  crisis  approaches,  the  men  on  the  right  side  appeal  to 
her  and  the  appeal  i-  never  in  v'l'm.  She  jumps  into  the  breach, 
and  invariably  victory  perches  upon  her  banner.  All  honor  to  the 
fair  sex  !  The  women,  or  rather  the  few  women  who  were  in  the 
Sewerage  and  Drainage  League,  probably  did  as  much  work  for  the 
special  tax  as  all  the  men  in  this  city  put  together,  and  they  did  it 
quietly  and  thoroughly  

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New  Orleans  that  women 

*  Miss  Kate  M.  Gordon  herself  obtained  and  voted  300  proxies.    After  the  election  the 
BnsiiMM  Men**  Aatodatim  of  New  Orlcana  prcMntcd  hu        a  g»ld  nMdd.  |Edi. 
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were  allowed  the  proud  privilege  of  the  suffrage*  and  it  was  a  nofve!  | 
sight  to  see  them  at  the  pollSp  producing  their  certificates  of  assess-  I 

ment  and  then  retiring  to  the  booths,  fixing^  their  ballots  and  deposit-  | 

ing  them  in  the  boxes  Enough  of  them  showed  their 

independence  oi  the  sterner  sex  to  prove  to  the  community  that  they 
are  a  deal  more  comjjctent  to  wield  the  ballot  than  a  vast  majority 
of  the  male  suffraij^ans.  From  what  some  of  the  commissioners  of 
election  say,  the  women  demonstrated  that  they  had  observed  the 
instructions  as  to  voting  with  a  great  deal  more  punctiliousness  than  • 
the  men.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  their  ballots,  and  ' 
knew  the  routine  better  than  many  men  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
voting,  not  only  early  but  often. 

This  paper  contamed  also  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Mernck,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  portion : 

*'Women  are  saying  everywhere,  Mrs.  Merrick,  that  much  of  the 
glory  of  this  day  is  due  to  you,  for  you  were  the  first  woman  in  the 
State  to  pin  your  faith  to  the  suffrage  cause." 

"Without  boasting/'  she  said  modestly,  ''the  women  of  Louisiana. 
I  think,  do  owe  a  little  to  me.  For  years  I  stood  alone  fc>r  their 
enfranchisement,  especially  where  questions  of  property  and  taxa- 
tion were  concerned  I  mav  sny  I  have  fought,  labored 

and  almost  died  fr)r  snftracfe.  T  do  hope  to  see  tlie  women  of  Xew 
Orleans  witli  the  School  and  Municipal  Suffrage  before  I  die.  I 
am  getting  old  now,"  she  added  sweetly ;  "I  am  threescore  and  ten ; 
I  cast  my  first  vote  to-day.  It  was  only  for  sewerage  and  drainage : 
but  then  it  was  for  the  protection  of  the  home  from  the  invasion  of 
disease,  the  better  health  of  our  dty,  the  greater  prosperity  of  our 
commonwealth,  and  I  am  satisfied ;  for  it  will  be  discovered  that 
women  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  all  tliinri;-s  crood  and  true,  and 
our  votes  will  soon  be  wanted  in  other  praiseworthy  reforms." 

The  duties  of  the  women  did  not  end  when  they  had  voted  for 

the  tax.  It  u  as  necessary  to  have  a  Sewerage  and  Water  Board 
of  seven  commissioners,  and  the  voters  were  to  decide  whether 
these  should  be  elected  by  the  penj)le  or  appointed  by  the  mayor 
with  the  ratification  of  the  City  Council.  The  politicians  were 
determined  on  the  former  method,  while  the  business  interests  of 
the  city  demanded  the  latter.  The  women  almost  to  a  unit  voted 
for  appointment,  and  the  majority  of  i,ooo  by  which  it  was  car- 
ried can  be  placed  practically  to  the  credit  of  the  Woman's  Leag^iie 
for  Sewerage  and  Drainage.*    It  was  conceded  that  of  the  6.000 

*  So  determined  were  die  politicians  to  hmn  this  ha&ri  elected,  instead  of  tppoilltcd,  Itt 

ordr--  til  1!  tin  y  it  ivtit  f^rt  control  of  tlic  $43,000,000  fund,  tbnt  -1  hil!  for  this  purpose  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  ijwa  and  signed  by  Gov.  Wiiiiam  \\ .  Heard.  liie  matter 
will  be  carried  to  tiie  Sdprene  Court. 
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votes  cast  at  tliis  election,  at  leabt  unc-half  were  those  of  wonicu. 

The  tax  was  immediately  levied,  the  necessary  legislative  and 
constitutional  authority  was  obtained,  the  bonds  were  all  sold  and 
the  work  is  now  under  way  for  a  complete  system  of  drainage, 
sewerage  and  water  supply. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  1894  a  law  was  passed 
permitting  women  to  receive  degrees  from  Law  and  Medical 
Schools;  also  one  allowing  a  married  woman  to  "subscribe  for, 
withdraw  or  transfer  stock  of  building,  homestead  or  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  to  deposit  funds  and  withdraw  the  same  without  the 
assistance  and  intervention  of  her  husband."  This  law  was  se- 
cured by  these  associations  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

In  1896  the  same  privilege  was  extended  in  regard  to  deposit- 
ing money  in  savings  banks  and  withdrawing  it,  which  a  married 
woman  could  not  do  up  to  this  time. 

The  laws  of  Louisiana  for  the  most  part  are  a  survival  of  the 
Napoleonic  Code : 

Art.  25.    Men  are  capable  of  all  kinds  of  engagements  and  func- 
tions, unless  disqualified  by  reasons  and  causes  applying  to  particu- 
lar Individuals.   Women  can  not  be  appointed  to  any  public  office, 
^  nor  perform  any  dvil  functions,  except  Uiose  which  the  law  specially 

*  declares  them  capable  of  exercising.  Widows  and  unmarried 
women  of  ai^'c  may  bind  themselves  as  sureties  or  indorsers  for  other 
persons,  in  tlie  same  manner  and  with  the  same  validity  as  men  who 
are  of  full  age. 

Art.  81.  If  a  father  has  disappeared,  leaving  minor  children 
bom  during  his  marriage,  the  mother  shall  take  care  of  them,  and 
shall  exercise  all  the  rights  of  her  husband  with  respect  to  their  edu- 
cation and  the  administration  of  their  estate. 

Art.  82.  Tf  the  mother  contracts  a  second  marrias^e,  she  can  not 
preserve  her  superintendence  of  her  children,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  family  meeting:  composed  of  the  relations  or  friends  of  the 
f:uher.  [Failing  to  call  this  family  meeting,  she  forfeits  also  her 
ri.i^ht  to  appoint  a  guardian  at  her  death.] 

Art.  121.  The  wife  can  not  appear  in  court  without  the  authority 
of  her  husband»  although  she  may  be  a  public  merchant,*  or  possess 
her  property  separate  from  her  husband. 

Art.  i:?:?.  The  wife,  even  when  she  is  separate  in  estate  from  the 
husband,  can  not  alienate,  errant,  morK^acre.  acquire,  either  by 
gratuitous  or  encumbered  title<  unless  her  husband  concurs  in  the 
act,  or  yields  his  consent  in  writing. 

*  Certain  legd  proeMMt  tre  nceanaiy  bcforv  «  wetaan  can  <ngag«  in  hubnem  mt  her 
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Art.  126.  A  married  woman  over  the  a.q:e  of  twenty-one  years, 
may.  by  and  with  the  autliorizatinn  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Jud^e,  borrow  money  or  contract  debts  for  her  sep- 
arate benefit  and  advantage,  and  to  secure  the  same,  grant  mortgages 
or  other  securities  affecting  her  separate  estate,  paraphernal  or  d(£d. 

Art.  135.  The  wife  may  make  her  last  will  without  the  autfacnity 
of  her  husband. 

Art.  302.  The  following  persons  can  not  be  tutors  [i.  e.,  guard- 
ians] :  I.  Minors,  except  the  father  and  niotber.  2.  Women,  ex- 
cept tlie  mother  or  grandmother.  3.  Idiots  and  lunatics.  4.  Those 
whose  iniirmities  prevent  them  from  managing  their  own  affairs 
5.  Those  whom  the  penal  law  declares  incapable  of  holding  a  pub- 
He  office,  etc. 

Art.  1 316.  Married  women,  even  if  separated  in  property,  can 
not  institute  a  suit  for  partition  without  the  authorization  of  their 

husbands  or  of  the  Judcfc. 

Art.  1480.  A  married  woman  can  not  make  a  donation  inlcr  vivos 
[between  living  persons]  without  the  concurrence  or  special  consent 
of  her  husband,  or  unless  she  be  authorized  by  the  Judge.  But  she 
needs  neither  the  consent  of  her  husband  nor  any  judicial  authoriza- 
tion to  dispose  by  donation  mortis  causa  [in  prospect  of  death]. 

Art.  1 591.  The  following'  persons  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
being  witnesses  to  testaments:  i.  Women  of  what  age  soever. 
2.  Male  children  who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  com- 
plete. 3.  Persons  who  are  insane,  deaf,  dumb  or  blind.  4.  Persons 
whom  the  criminal  laws  declare  incapable  of  exercising  civil  func- 
tions. 

Art.  1664.  A  married  woman  can  not  accept  a  testamentar}- 
executorship  without  the  consent  of  her  husband.  If  there  is  be^ 
tween  them  a  separation  of  property,  she  may  accept  it  with  the  coo- 
sent  of  her  husband,  or,  on  his  refusal,  she  may  be  authorized  by 

the  courts. 

Art.  1782.  All  persons  have  the  capacity  to  contract,  except  those 
whose  incapacity  is  specially  declared  by  law — these  are  married 
women,  tliosc  of  insane  mind,  those  who  are  interdicted,  and  minors. 

Art.  2335.  The  separate  property  of  the  wife  is  divided  into 
dotal  and  extradotal.  Dotal  property  is  that  which  the  wife  Ifrings 
to  the  husband  to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  marriage 
establishment.  Extradotal  property,  otherwise  called  paraphernal 
property,  is  that  which  forms  no  jiart  of  the  dowry. 

Art.  2338.  Whatever  in  the  marriage  contract  is  declared  to  be- 
long to  the  wife,  or  to  be  given  to  her  on  account  of  the  marriage  by 
other  persons  than  the  husband,  is  part  of  the  dowry,  unless  there  be 
a  stipulation  to  the  contrai^. 

Art.  2347.  The  dowry  is  given  to  the  husband,  for  him  to  enjoy 
the  same  as  long  as  the  marriage  shall  last. 

Art.  2349.  The  income  or  proceeds  of  the  f1n\vr>*  belong  to  the 
husband,  and  are  intended  to  help  him  support  the  charges  of  the 
marnai:<-,  >-nch  as  the  Tuaintenance  of  tlie  husband  and  wife,  that  of 
their  children,  and  other  expenses  wiiich  he  may  deem  proper. 
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Art.  2350.  The  husband  alone  has  the  administration  of  the 
dowry,  and  his  wife  can  not  deprive  liim  of  it ;  he  may  act  alone  in  a 
court  of  justice  for  the  preservation  or  recovery  of  the  dowry, 
against  such  as  either  owe  or  detain  the  same,  but  this  does  not  pre- 
vent the  wife  from  remaining  the  owner  of  the  effects  which  she 
1)rought  as  her  dowry. 

Art,  2358.  The  wife  may,  with  the  authorization  of  her  husband, 
or,  on  his  refusal,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Judge,  give  her 
dotal  effects  for  the  establishment  of  the  children  she  may  have  had 
by  a  former  marriage. 

All  accumulations  after  marriage,  except  by  inheritance,  here 
as  in  all  States,  are  the  property  of  the  husband.  Any  wages  the 
wife  may  earn,  the  very  clothes  she  wears,  belong  entirely  to  him. 

The  laws  of  inheritance  of  separate  property  are  practically  the 
same  for  widow  and  widower. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
minor  children.  Until  1888  the  custody  of  children  while  a  di- 
vorce suit  was  pending  was  given  to  the  father,  but  now  this  is 
granted  to  the  mother.  The  final  guardianship  is  awarded  by 
the  Judge  to  the  one  who  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  divorce. 

Before  1896  no  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  named  in  the 
statutes,  but  the  penalty  for  rape  was  death.  In  this  year,  the 
Arena  Club  of  New  Orleans,  a  socio-economic  society  of  women, 
secured  a  law  fixing  the  age  at  16  years.  The  penalty  was 
changed  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  labor,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  years,  with  no  minimum  penalty  named. 

Suffrage:  Since  1898  taxpaying  women  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  person  or  by  proxy  on  all  questions  of  taxation. 

Office  Holding  :  The  clause  in  the  constitution  of  1879  that 
made  women  eligible  to  school  offices  was  inoperative  on  account 
of  some  technicality,  which  in  1894  Mrs.  Helen  Behrens,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Portia  Qub,  succeeded  in  having  removed.  In  1896 
Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Ordway,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  from  the 
Era  Club,  presented  a  petition  to  the  City  Council  signed  by  all  of 
the  editors  and  many  other  representative  men  of  New  Orleans, 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  woman  to  an  existing  vacancy  on 
the  school  board,  but  this  was  refused.  No  women  ever  were 
appointed  to  such  positions  except  in  a  few  country  districts. 

The  office  of  State  librarian  had  been  held  by  a  number  of 
women  previous  to  1898.   The  Constitutional  Convention  of  that 
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year,  however,  which  gave  the  taxpayer's  suffrage  to  women, 

swept  aw  ay  c\  Liy  vc>ti^e  of  ilicii  i  iglit  to  hold  any  ofTice  by 
adopting  a  clause  declaring  that  only  qualified  votei.>  >huuld  be 
eligible  to  oi^ce.  Under  this  rulings  women  can  not  serve  as 
notaries  public. 

There  are  no  women  on  the  boards  of  any  public  institutions  in 
the  State  and  none  has  a  woman  physician. 

Four  police  matrons  are  employed  by  New  Orleans,  one  for  the 

parish  prison,  one  for  the  police  jail  and  two  for  biation  houses. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women. 

Education  :  The  State  University  at  Baton  Rouge  is  one  of 
three  in  the  United  States  which  do  not  admit  women  to  any  de- 
partment. Tulane,  in  New  Orleans,  the  largest  university  in 
Louisiana,  admits  women  to  post-graduate  work  and  to  the  De- 
partments of  Law  and  Pharmacy,  but  the  Medical  Department  is 
still  closet!  to  them.  The  II.  So])liic  Xewcomb  Memorial  Col- 
lege for  ( iirls  is  a  ])art  of  Tulane  I'niversity.  .  It  was  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Josephine  Louise  Newcomb  with  $2,500,000  in  memory'  of 
her  daughter.  At  her  death  she  left  to  it  the  remainder  of  her 
estate,  valued  at  $1,500,000. 

New  Orleans  University  (white)  and  Leland  University  (col- 
ored) are  co-educational.  Most  of  the  other  colleges  in  the  State 
are  open  to  women. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  1,991  men  and  2,166  wonic^n 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $37 ;  of  the 
women,  $29.70. 
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The  Maine  Woman  Suffrage  Association  entered  upon  its 
career  in  1873,  flourished  until  1876  and  then  ceased  active  work, 
which  was  not  resumed  until  1885.    In  September  of  that  year, 

a  convention  was  called  in  co-operation  with  the  New  England 
W.  S.  A.,  which  resuhed  in  the  reorganizalicm  of  the  society. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Universa- 
list  Church  at  Portland,  was  elected  president,  continuing  in  that 
capacity  until  1891.  During  these  six  years  of  unremitting  ser- 
vice, twelve  public  meetings  (with  occasional  executive  sessions) 
are  recorded,  all  of  which  were  held  in  Portland  and  addressed 
by  the  best  speakers  on  suffrage,  including  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone, 
lienry  B.  Blackwell,  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

In  1 89 1  Dr.  Blanchard  resigned  and  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Bailey 
was  elected  president,  as  she  said,  "because  it  was  thought  best  to 
have  a  woman  at  the  head  of  the  organization  in  order  to  confute 
the  argument,  then  often  advanced  by  the  l^slators,  that  women 
do  not  want  the  ballot"  Mrs.  Bailey's  term  of  office  expired  in 
1897,  by  her  own  request.  In  the  six  years  of  her  leadership, 
six  public  conventions  took  place,  all  in  Portland.  The  business 
of  tlic  as.sociation  having  been  sysicniatically  arranged,  a  laree 
amount  of  work  was  done  in  the  executive  meetings  which  oc- 
curred frequently. 

In  1892  a  local  dub  was  organized  in  Portland,  and  this,  as  a 
live  and  aggressive  force,  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
cause.  Other  dubs  were  formed  in  this  administration  at  Saco, 
Watcrville  and  Hampden.    The  last  owes  its  existence  to  the 

*  The  HiitOTy  ib  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Hobart  Day  of  Portland,  presi- 
dent of  die  State  Suffrage  Amoetation,  whose  work  is  done  under  the  motto,  "In  order  to 
cMabiiah  jnatiec;.'* 
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efforts  of  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Spofford,  formerly  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

and  for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  Nalional  Association. 

In  1807  the  present  incunilient,  Mrs.  T.ncy  Hobart  Dr>y,  was 
chosen  State  president  During  the  past  three  years  there  have 
been  three  annual  conventions  held  respectively  at  Hampden, 
WaterviUe  and  Portland,  with  one  semi-annual  conference  at 
Saco.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, was  present  at  the  first  of  these  and  afterwards  addressed 
apubhc  meet  1 11 L'  in  Portland. 

In  addition  to  liiese  conventions,  in  May,  1900,  a  series  of  pub- 
lic meetings  in  the  interest  of  further  organization  was  held  at 
Old  Orchard,  Saco,  WaterviUe,  Hampden,  Winthrop,  Monmouth. 
Cornish  and  Portland,  arranged  by  the  president  and  addressed  by 
Miss  Diana  Hirschler,  a  practicing  lawyer  of  Boston. 

The  second  week  of  August,  1900,  was  celebrated  in  Maine  as 
"Old  Home  Week,"  and  from  the  7th  to  the  i  ith  tlie  State  asso- 
ciation kept  "o])en  house"  in  Portland  to  old  and  new  friend- 
alike.  The  register  shows  a  record  of  232  names,  with  fourteen 
States  represented,  from  California  to  Maine. 

On  August  24,  the  association  again  made  a  new  departure  by 
holding  a  Suffrage  Day  at  Ocean  Park,  Old  Orchard,  this  being 
the  first  time  Maine  suffragists  had  appeared  on  the  regular  plat- 
form of  any  summer  assembly  in  the  State.  The  national  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  was  in  attendance  and  the  day 
was  a  memora1)le  one. 

Since  1898  the  press  department  lias  taken  on  new  life  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Crosby,  and  has  grown  from  a 
circulation  of  six  to  eighty  newspapers  containing  suffrage  matter. 

New  clubs  have  been  formed  at  Old  Orchard  and  Skowhegan. 
A  regular  system  of  bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee has  l)een  instituted,  the  l)usiness  there  transacted  beini^  re- 
ported to  tlie  various  clubs,  thus  keeping  the  mother  in  touch  with 
her  children.* 

*  State  otliccr-i  for  1900:  President,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hobart  0«y;  viee-fMresident-at<Iarfe» 
Mrs.  S.  J.  r.  o'Rrion;  vice-president.  Mr%  S  .mh  Fairfield  Hrjrnilton;  correspondink;  secre- 
ury.  Mi»s  Anne  Burgess ;  recording  secretary,  Miss  LiHia  Kloyd  Donnell;  treasurer.  Dr. 
Emily  N.  Titua;  auditor,  Mias  Elia  C  Tappaa;  snperintcndent  press  work,  Mim  Vdta 

Merrill, 

Among  others  who  have  served  are  Mesdames  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  Etta  Haky 
Osgood.  Winnifred  Fuller  Ndaoa  and  Helen  Coffin  Beedj;  Mim  hontkt  Theonb  and 
Dr.  Jane  Lord  Hcrtom. 
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Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  Tliere  liave  been  several 
hearings  before  legislative  committees  in  the  interest  of  a  reform- 
atory prison  for  women,  t<^ether  with  repeated  petitions  for  a 
matron  of  the  State  prison,  so  far  with  negative  results. 

In  all  changes  of  laws  in  favor  of  women  much  work  has  heen 
done  by  themselves.  Tliey  have  been  instrumental  also  in  secur- 
ing" the  passage  of  laws  a<^ainst  obscene  literature,  cigarettes  and 
immoral  kinetoscope  exhibitions.  They  have  opposed  and  pre- 
vented the  appointment  of  a  conspicuously  immoral  man  as 
Judge;  have  prevented  the  pardon  of  notoriously  vile  women  in 
some  marked  cases,  and  have  secured  police  matrons  in  several  of 
the  large  cities,  also  matrons  of  almshouses. 

In  18S7  a  petition  was  presented  to  ihu  Legislature  asking  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  "The 
significant  vote  '  was  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  when  it 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  15  yeas,  13  nays  in  the  Senate, 
and  67  yeas,  47  na3rs  in  the  House;  but  as  a  two-thirds  vote  was 
necessary  it  failed  to  pass. 

In  1889  the  vote  on  a  bill  granting  Municipal  Suffrage  to 
women  stood  42  yeas,  91  nays  in  the  House;  18  yeas,  8  nays  in 
the  Senate. 

In  1 89 1  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported  "ought  not  to  pass'* 
on  the  bill  to  confer  Municipal  Suffrage  on  women,  to  which  the 
House  voted  to  adhere,  the  Senate  concurring. 

In  1893  it  was  moved  in  the  House  to  substitute  the  favorable 
minority  report  for  the  majority  report  on  the  Municipal  Suffrage 
Bill.  Tliis  motion  was  lost  by  54  yeas.  63  nays.  The  Senate 
non-concurred  with  the  House  and  accepted  tlie  minority  report 
by  16  yeas,  13  nays. 

In  the  campaign  of  1895  an  exceedingly  active  canvass  for 
Municipal  Suffrage  was  made  by  the  use  of  petitions.  These 
were  circulated  by  the  State  Association  and  the  Woman's  Chris^ 
tian  Temperance  Union,  over  9,000  names  being  sent  to  the  Leg- 
islature. At  the  hearing  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  every 
county  in  the  State  was  represented,  and  the  hall  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  committee  reported  in  favor,  and 
their  report  was  accepted  in  the  House  by  79  yeas,  54  nays. 
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The  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  action  of  the  House  by  1 1 
yeas,  15  nays. 

In  1897  the  petitions  for  Municipal  Suffrage  were  placed  on 
file,  the  House  and  Senate  concurring  in  this  action. 

In  1899  a  hill  was  presented  asking  "exemption  from  taxation 
for  the  taxpaying  women  of  Maine,"  on  the  ground  that  **taxa- 

tion  without  representation  is  tyranny."  The  Committee  on 
Taxation  granled  a  hearing  and  reported  "leave  to  withdraw," 
which  report  was  accepted  in  the  House,  tiie  Senate  concurring. 

Dower  and  curtesy  were  abolished  in  1895.  If  there  is  no  will 
the  interest  of  the  husband  or  wife  in  the  real  estate  of  the  other 
is  the  same;  if  there  is  issue  of  the  marriage  living,  one-third  ab- 
solutely; if  no  such  issue,  then  one-half;  if  there  is  neither  issue 
nor  kindred,  then  the  whole  of  it.  The  same  provisions  of  law 
hold  regardinij  the  personal  c.  uae  of  each.  Both  a  wife  and  a 
husband  liave  the  rijsfht  to  claim  their  statutory  share  in  the  estate 
of  the  other  in  preference  to  any  provision  that  may  iiave  been 
made  by  a  will,  provided  that  such  an  election  is  made  within  a 
period  of  six  months.  The  widow  is  entitled  to  occupy  the  home 
for  ninety  days  after  the  husband's  death,  and  to  have  support  for 
that  length  of  time.  He  is  accorded  the  same  privileges  and  the 
presence  of  a  will  does  not  change  the  case.  A  more  liberal  al- 
lowance than  formerly  is  granted  to  the  family  from  an  insolvent 
estate. 

In  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  before  marriage,  the  man  and 
the  woman  may  determine  what  rights  each  shall  have  in  the 
other's  estate  during  marriage  and  after  its  dissolution  by  death, 
and  may  bar  each  other  of  all  rights  in  their  respective  estates  not 
then  secured  to  them. 

A  married  woman  may  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal 
property  in  her  own  ri,qht.  and  convey  the  same  without  joinder 
of  her  Imsband.  He  has  the  same  le,q-al  privilege.  The  wife  may 
control  her  own  earnings,  and  carry  on  business,  and  the  profits 
are  her  sole  and  separate  property. 

She  can  prosecute  and  defend  suits  in  her  own  name  both  in 
contract  and  in  tort,  and  the  wages  of  the  wife  and  minor  chil- 
dren are  exempt  from  attachment  in  suits  against  the  husband. 

Dower,  alimony  and  other  provisions  for  the  wife  are  made  in 
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case  of  divorce  for  the  husband's  fault,  and  a  law  of  1895  com- 
pels the  husband  to  support  his  family  or  contribute  thereto  (pro- 
vided the  separation  was  not  the  fault  of  the  wife)  and  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  may  enforce  obedience. 

Maine  is  one  of  the  few  States  in  the  Union  where  i  iihers  and 
mothers  have  equal  guardianship  of  their  children.  (1895.) 

In  1887  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  10 
to  13  years.  In  1889  it  was  advanced  to  14  years,  providing  un- 
qualified protection,  with  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  life  or  for 
a  term  of  years.  In  1897  an  act  was  passed  providing  a  "quali- 
fied'' protection  for  girls  between  14  and  16— that  is,  protection 
from  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Some  of  the  ahnve  laws  have  orij^inated  with  the  legislators 
themselves.  Others  hnve  lieen  asked  lor  by  the  women  of  the 
State,  through  the  medium  of  the  W.  S.  A.,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
the  Woman's  Cotmcil;  but  in  the  various  organizations  it  has 
been  those  who  are  suffragists  that  have  carried  these  measures 
to  a  successful  issue.'*^ 

Suffrage  :   Women  have  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding  :  At  the  present  time  women  are  filling  of- 
fices, elective  and  appointive,  as  follows:  School  superintend- 
ents. 69;  school  sii])crvisor,  one;  school  coninuttee,  112;  public 
librarians,  40;  trustee  oi  State  insane  asylum,  one;  physician  on 
board  of  same,  one;  matron  of  same,  one;  supervisor  female 
wards  of  same,  one;  police  matrons,  2;  visiting  committee  of 
State  Reform  School,  one;  trustees  of  Westbrook  Seminary,  j; 
Stenographic  commissioners,  4 ;  trustees  of  Girls'  State  Industrial 
School,  2 ;  principal  of  same,  one ;  matrons  of  same,  3. 

There  are  fifteen  women  justices  of  the  peace,  with  authority 
to  administer  oaths  and  solemnize  marriag^es. 

Women  are  eligible  also  as  deputy  town  clerk  and  register  of 
probate.    They  can  not  serve  as  notaries  public. 

Occupations:  As  early  as  1884  Maine  had  women  lawyers, 
ministers,  physicians,  authors  and  farmers.    No  occupation  is 

•  Among  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  better  legisiiition  for  the 
women  of  the  State  ntuf  be  mentioned  the  Hon.  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  Judfe  Joeeph 
W.  SymoiKtf,  Franklin  Payson;  ex-Governors  Jo^rph  T^orlwcll,  Frfderick  Ruble,  Henry 
B.  Cleaves  and  Llewellyn  Powers;  Mesdamcs  Aui^sta  Merrill  Hunt,  Margaret  T.  W. 
Merrill  and  Ann  France*  Greeley;  Dr.  Atby  Mary  Fiilloo  and  the  HiMca  Comdia  M. 
Dow,  Charlotte  Thonaa  and  EUaabetfa  Uphaa  Yatca. 
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forbidden  them  by  law,  and  they  arc  found  in  all  departments  of 
work.  Since  1887  the  workine  day  for  women  and  children  is 
limited  to  ten  hours. 

Education  :  The  educational  advantages  accorded  to  women 
are  equal  to  those  of  men.  Bates  College,  Colby  College  and  the 
State  University,  including  the  Agricultural  Department,  were 
opened  to  them  before  1884.  Bowdoin  College  alone  does  not 
admit  women. 

Tliere  are  in  ihe  \mhV\Q  scliools  1,020  men  and  5.427  women 
teachers,  i  he  average  montlily  salary  of  the  men  is  $35 ;  of  the 
women,  $27.20. 


During  the  past  ten  years  the  literary  club  movement  has  done 
an  immense  amount  of  educational  work,  and  Maine  was  the  first 
State  to  federate.  In  1899  the  federation  instituted  a  system  of 
traveling  libraries,  which  has  become  a  great  power  for  good  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  several  clubs  circulate  libraries  of  their 
own.    It  also  has  secured  minor  bills  on  educational  matters. 

In  1S03  two  important  institutions  were  established — the 
Home  for  Friendless  (]irls,  in  Belfast,  and  the  Home  for  Friend- 
less Boys,  in  Portland,     t  here  are  ahso  other  homes  for  children. 

In  1894  the  Invalids'  Home  (now  the  Mary  Brown  Home,  in 
honor  of  its  founder)  was  incorporated.  Any  woman  in  Port- 
land of  good  character  may  be  admitted  to  it  for  $3  a  week. 

All  of  the  above  were  organized  by  women,  and  are  managed 
by  them. 

This  in  brief  is  the  history  of  woman's  progress  in  the  Phie 
Tree  State  since  1884. 
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MASYLAND.* 

If  but  one  State  in  the  Union  allowed  woman  to  represent  her- 
self it  should  be  Maryland,  which  was  named  for  a  woman,  whose 
capital  was  named  for  a  woman,  and  where  in  1647  Mistress 
Margaret  Brent,  the  first  woman  suffra^st  in  America,  demanded 

'*place  and  voycc"  m  the  Assemhly  as  the  executor  and  represen- 
tative of  her  kinsman,  Lord  RaUimore.  Her  petition  was  de- 
nied but  she  must  have  had  some  gallant  supporters,  as  the  arch- 
ives record  that  the  question  of  her  admission  was  hotly  debated 
for  hours.  After  the  signal  defeat  of  Mistress  Brent,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  demand  for  the  ballot  on  the  part  of  Mary- 
land women  for  about  225  years,  f 

In  1870  and  '71  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  and 
I^Irs.  Juha  W  ard  Howe  lectured  in  Baltimore  and  there  was 
•sonic  sHglit  agitation  of  tlic  suljject. 

Immediately  followini,'  tlie  national  suffrage  convention  of 
1883,  in  Washingfton,  Miss  Phoebe  W.  Couzins  of  Missouri  ad- 
dressed a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  at  Sandy  Spring.  Soon 
afterwards  Madame  Qara  Neymann  of  New  York  spoke  in  the 
same  place  and  was  cordially  received.  She  and  Mrs.  Caroline 
Hallowell  Miller  were  invited  about  this  time  to  make  addresses 
at  Rockville.  Mrs.  Miller  also  spoke  on  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  women  at  the  Sandy  Spring  Lyceum. 

*  The  History  b  indebted  for  this  diapter  to  Mrs.  Mary  B«fitlcy  Thomas  of  Ednor*  who 

for  the  l.ist  ntne  yrnrs  lia«  been  president  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association. 

t  Miss  Mary  Catherine  Goddard  conducted  the  Baltimore  post-office  and  also  the  only 
in  the  city,  the  Maryland  Jonrmat  amd  CommtreiiU  Advertiser,  through  all 
the  trying  times  of  tb«-  Ht'vi  lutionary  War.  On  July  i3,  I775»  die  published  a  detailed 
account  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which  had  occurred  on  Ttme  17.  and  the  Declaration 
of  the  Continental  Congress  giving  the  causes  and  necessity  tor  taking  up  arms.  Tiie 
first  official  publication  of  the  Dedaration  of  Independence,  with  the  siirners*  names 
attached,  was  entrusted  by  rnnpress,  at  that  time  sitting  in  Baltitnnre.  to  Miss  Goddard. 

She  remained  in  control  of  her  paper  for  ten  years.  In  1779  she  made  an  appeal 
throng  it*  coimnna  for  the  deatitntie  familica  of  the  Anerican  «oIdien»  and  by  her  efforts 
$35,000  were  raited  lor  thdr  nceda^ 
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In  1889  Mrs.  Miller  invited  some  of  her  acquaintances  to  meet 
at  her  home  in  Sandy  Spring  to  form  a  suffrage  association. 
Thirteen  men  and  women  became  members,  all  but  one  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends."^  This  year  Maryland  was 
represented  for  the  first  time  at  the  national  suffrage  conven- 
tion by  a  delegate,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Miller.  She  is  now  superin- 
tendent of  franchise  in  the  State  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  this  department  having  been  adopted  in  1893. 

Annual  State  conventions  have  been  held  since  1889  and  about 
300  different  members  have  been  enrolled.  The  membership  in- 
cludes many  men;  one  public  meeting  was  addressed  by  a  father 
and  daughter,  and  a  mother  and  son.  The  officers  for  1900  are: 
President,  Mary  Bent  ley  Thomas;  vice-president,  Pauline  W. 
Holme;  corresponding  secretary,  Annie  R.  Lamb;  recording  sec- 
retary, Margaret  Smythc  Clarke;  treasurer,  Mary  E.  Moore; 
member  national  execntive  committee,  Kmma  J.  M.  Funck. 

The  first  to  organize  a  suffrage  club  in  Baltimore  was  Mrs. 
Sarah  H.  Tudor.  It  has  now  a  flourishing  society  and  many 
open  meetings  have  been  held  with  large  and  interested  audiences. 

In  1896  six  ihembers  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Baltimore  went  be- 
fore the  registrars  and  demanded  that  their  names  should  be* 
placed  on  the  polling  books.  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Boram,  whose  hus- 
band was  one  of  the  registrars,  was  spokeswoman  and  claimed 
their  right  to  vote  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
She  made  a  strong  argument  in  the  name  of  taxpaying  women 
and  of  mothers  but  wn*^  ttiV1  that  the  State  constitution  limited 
the  suffrage  to  males.  The  other  ladies  were  Dr.  Emily  G.  Peter- 
son, Miss  Annie  M.  V.  Davenport,  Mrs.  Jane  H.  Rupp,  Mrs. 
C  Rupp  and  Mrs.  Amanda  Peterman. 

Among  the  outside  speakers  who  have  come  into  the  State  at 
different  times  are  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-president- 
at-Iarge  ot*  the  National  Association.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
chairman  of  the  national  organization  committee,  Mrs.  Mary  C, 
C.  Bradford  of  Colorado,  Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates  of  Maine, 
the  Rev.  Henrietta  G.  Moore  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs  and 

•  The  charter  members  were  Caroline  H,,  Margaret  E.,  Sarah  T..  Rebecca  T.  and  George 
B.  Miller,  Margaret  B.  and  Mary  Mnt^nider,  Ellen  and  Martha  T.  Farquhar.  James  P.  aad 
Jessie  B.  StaWu,  Hatiiiah  B.  Brocikr  And  Mary  K.  Moore.  At  the  second  Iliectill(  ft 
number  oi  others  becaioc  nictubcrs,  including  the  writer  of  this  chapter. 
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Miss  Laura  A.  Gregg  of  Kansas,  Miss  Helen  Morris  Lewis  of 
North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Rttth  B.  Havens  of  Washington,  D.  and 
Mrs.  Catharine  Waugh  McCuUoch  of  Chicago. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  efficient  of  the  workers  is  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Hallowell  Miller,  who  has  represented  her  State  for  many 
years  at  the  nalional  conventions  and  pleased  the  audiences  with 
her  humorous  Init  strong  addresses.  Her  husband,  Francis  Mil- 
ler, a  prominent  lawyer,  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  in  the  State 
who  advocated  suffrage  for  women  as  early  as  1874,  when  he 
made  an  appeal  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws  :  The  constitution  of  Mary- 
land opens  as  follows : 

The  ricfht  of  the  people  to  participate  in  the  Lepslature  is  the 
best  security  of  liberty  and  the  foundation  of  all  free  q-overumcnt ; 
for  this  purpose,  elections  ought  to  be  free  and  frequent ;  and  every 
male  ( !)  citizen  having  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion ought  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage. 

The  Legislature  has  been  petitioned  to  grant  full  suffrage  to 
women ;  to  raise  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls,  and  to  refrain 
from  giving  State  aid  to  institutions  of  learning  which  do  not 
admit  women  students  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

The  Legislature  of  1900  took  a  remarkably  progressive  step. 
An  act  authorizing  the  city  of  Annapolis  to  submit  to  the  voters 
the  question  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $i  ji.ooo.  to  pay 
off  the  rioatincr  itidehtcdness  and  provide  a  fund  for  permanent 
improvements,  contained  a  paragraph  entitling  women  to  vote. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  January  25,  by  Elijah 
Williams  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  On 
January  31,  Austin  L,  Crothers  reported  it  favorably.  On  Feb- 
ruary I,  at  the  motion  of  Senator  Williams,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted and  on  the  1 5th  Senator  Crothers  again  reported  it  favor- 
ably.   On  the  iqth  it  Avas  passed  by  the  Senate  unanimously. 

The  Senate  P)ill  \va^  prc  sentetl  10  the  House  of  Delegates  Feb- 
ruary 20,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
On  the  28thy  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe  (who  had  been  mayor  of 
Baltimore  four  or  five  times)  reported  the  bill  favorably.  On 
March  23  it  was  passed  by  the  House,  69  yeas,  one  nay,  the  nega- 
tive vote  being  cast  by  Patrick  E.  Finzel  of  Garrett  County. 
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It  is  a  common  practice  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  laws 
applicable  only  to  one  county  or  portion  of  a  county,  or  to  one 
municipality  or  to  one  special  occasion,  as  in  this  instance. 

As  this  law  was  a  decided  innovation  in  a  very  conservative, 
community,  naturally  the  number  of  women  availing  themselves 
of  it  for  the  first  time  was  not  large,  and  it  hardly  seemed  worth 
a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature,  except  as  a  progressive  step. 
The  Baltimore  6  un  of  May  14  said : 

Women  voted  in  Annapolis  to-day  under  the  law  permitting  prop- 
erty owners  to  say  if  $121,000  bonds  shall  be  issued  for  street  and 

other  improvements.   The  novelty  of  their  presence  did  not  disturb 

the  serenity  of  the  polling-room  or  unnerve  the  ladies  who  were 
exercising  their  right  to  vote  for  the  first  time.  They  were  calm, 
direct  and  as  unruffled  as  though  it  were  the  usual  order  of  thiiii^s. 
Those  who  voted  arc  of  the  hiq^hest  social  standing.  They  received 
the  utmost  courtesy  at  tlic  jx^lls  and  voted  without  any  embarrass- 
ment whatever. 

Numerous  changes  in  the  statutes  have  been  made  during  the 
past  twelve  years,  modifying  the  discriminations  against  married 
women  under  the  old  Common  Law. 

Ill  1888  it  was  enacted  that  a  wafe  might  bring  action  for 
slander  in  her  own  name  and  defend  her  own  char,icter. 

The  last  of  these  improved  laws  went  into  effect  in  1898,  when 
the  inheritance  of  property  was  made  the  same  for  widow  and 
widower.  Absolute  control  of  her  own  estate  was  vested  in  the 
wife.  Power  was  given  her  to  make  contracts  and  bring  suit, 
and  she  alone  was  to  be  liable  for  her  own  actions. 

Inequalities  still  exist,  however,  in  regard  to  divorce  and  guard- 
ianship  uf  children.  The  fifth  ground  for  absohite  divorce  is  as 
follows:  **\\'here  the  woman  before  marriai'e  has  been  ijuiltv  of 
illicit  carnal  intercourse  with  another  man,  the  same  being  un- 
known to  the  husband  at  the  time  of  marriage."  A  similar  act 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  prior  to  the  marriage  does  not  entitle 
the  wife  to  a  divorce. 

The  father  has  complete  control  of  the  minor  children  and  may 
appoint  a  guardian  by  will.        he  die  without  doing  so  the 
mother  becomes  their  natural  guardian,  but  her  control  over  a 
damrhter  teniiiiiales  at  eighteen  years  of  age  while  the  lather 
coiitiiiucii  to  twenty-one.    This  power  of  appointing  a  testamen- 
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tary  guardian  was  created  by  an  act  of  Charles  II,  and  adopted  as 
a  part  of  the  laws  of  Maryland.  It  gives  the  father  power,  by 
deed  or  will,  to  dispose  of  the  custody  and  tuition  of  his  infant 
children  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  until  the  marriage  of 

the  daughters.  It  gives  him  custody  of  theit  persons  and  all 
their  real  aiul  personal  estate,  not  only  such  as  comes  from  liis 
family,  but  all  they  may  ac(inire  of  anv  per^f^n  soever,  even  from 
the  family  of  the  mother.  The  guarfiian  is  placed  in  loco  par- 
entis and  his  rights  are  generally  regarded  as  paramount. 

For  non-support  of  the  family  the  husband  may  be  fined  $100 
or  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Correction  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  both,  at  discretion  of  the  court.    ( 1 896. ) 

Wife-beaters  are  punished  by  flogging  or  imprisonment. 

In  1899  women  succeeded  in  having  the  ''age  of  protection" 
for  girls  raised  from  14  to  r6  years,  with  penalty  ran^ini^  from 
death  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  eighteen  months. 

Employers  are  compelled  to  provide  seats  for  female  employes. 
Children  under  twelve  can  not  work  in  factories.  Women  or 
girls  may  not  be  employed  as  waiters  in  any  place  of  amusement. 

Suffrage  :   Women  have  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding:  The  State  librarian  is  a  woman,  who  has 
filled  the  position  most  satisfactorily  for  a  number  of  years  and 
through  her  care  valuable  documents  relating  to  colonial  iinies 
have  been  saved  from  destruction  and  classified.  A  leading  paper 
of  Baltimore  said  that  these  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cellar  of  the  State  House  for  years,  and  would  have  been  ruined 
but  for  the  new  system  of  public  housekeeping  inaugurated  by 
the  womanly  element. 

Women  physicians  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  women  pa- 
tients at  one  State  insane  asylum. 

Police  matrons  are  employed  at  all  the  station  hmi  ts  in  Balti- 
more. During  the  past  two  years  women  have  l)een  placed  on 
its  jail  boards  and  on  the  boards  of  most  of  its  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions.  By  the  recommendation  of  two  mayors 
they  have  been  put  on  the  school  board.  They  have  applied  for 
positions  on  the  street-cleaning  board  but  without  success. 

Women  are  doing  efficient  work  on  the  jail  and  almshouse 
boards  of  Harford  County  and  the  school  boards  of  Montgomery. 
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Women  serve  as  notaries  public. 

t  )lc  rrATiONs :  In  190T  Miss  Etta  Maddox,  a  graduate  of 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Law,  was  refused  admission  to  the  bar 
and  carried  her  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  argued  before 
the  full  bench  and  the  opinion  rendered  by  Justice  C.  J.  Mc- 
Sherry,  November  21.  Her  petition  was  denied  on  the  ground 
that  the  act  providing  for  admission  to  the  bar  uses  the  mascu- 
line pronouns.  In  this  decision  the  general  proposition  was  af- 
firmed that  "women  are  excluded  from  all  occupations  which 
were  denied  them  by  the  Eni^lish  coninion  law.  except  w  hen  the 
disability  has  been  removed  by  express  statutory  enactment."*  It 
is  believed  tliat  this  opinion  makes  it  illegal  for  women  to  serve 
as  nptaries  public,  and  as  a  number  have  been  serving  for  several 
years,  three  in  Baltimore,  the  situation  promises  to  be  very  se- 
rious, many  deeds,  etc.,  having  been  acknowledged  before  them. 

Education  :  Through  the  leadership  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Gar- 
rett and  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Gwinn  and  Miss  Elizabeth  King  (  now 
Mrs.  William  EUicott).  committees  of  prominent  women  were 
organized  in  various  States  for  raising  a  fund  to  open  a  Medical 
Department  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  which  should  be  co- 
educational. The  trustees  required  an  endowment  of  $500,000. 
The  committees  raised  $200,000  and  Miss  Garrett  herself  added 
the  remaining  $300,000.  In  1893  ^^^^^  Medical  College,  which  is 
not  outranked  in  the  country,  was  dedicated  alike  to  men  and 
women  witli  absrihitel}-  no  distinction  in  their  j)rivi1c£>"e^.  Women 
are  not  admitted  to  any  other  department  of  Johns  Hopkins, 

Of  the  nine  other  colleges  and  universities  two  are  open  to 
women,  and  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  which  receives 
State  aid,  is  for  them  alone.  They  may  be  graduated  from  the 
Baltimore  Colleges  of  Law  and  of  Dentistry.  The  State  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture,  of  Medicine  and  of  Law  are  closed  to  them. 
The  State  Normal  Schools  admit  both  sexes  on  equal  terms. 

There  are  1,162  men  and  3,</)5  women  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.    It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  average  monthly  salaries. 

'State  Senator  Jacob  M.  Moses  presented  a  bill  in  the  Legialature  of  1901  to  pennit 
woinen  to  practice  law,  which  piascd,  waa  tifned  by  the  Governor  and  Mjm  Maddog  waa 

admitted  to  tiie  bar. 
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The  first  suffrage  convention  ever  held  which  assumed  a  na- 
tional character  by  inviting^  representatives  from  otlier  States 
took  place  in  Worcester.  Mass.,  Oct.  23,  24,  i850.t 

The  New  Kneland  Woman  Suffrag-e  Association  was  formed 
at  Boston  in  November,  1868,  with  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  as 
president;  and  the  Massachusetts  Association  was  organized  in 
the  same  dty  Jan.  28^  1870,  of  which  also  Mrs.  Howe  was 
elected  president.  In  1871  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  editor  of  the 
JVoman's  Journal,  was  made  corresnonding  secretary  of  hoth 
associations  and  has  filled  the  office  of  the  latter  continuously,  of 
the  former  twenty-two  years. 

From  those  years  imtil  the  present  each  of  these  bodies  has 
held  an  annual  meeting  in  Boston  and  they  have  almost  invariably 
been  addressed  hy  men  and  women  of  State,  of  national  and  of 
international  reputation.  They  have  met  in  various  churches  and 
halls,  hut  of  late  years  the  historic  old  Faneuil  Hall  has  been  se- 
lected. The  State  association  meets  in  the  winter  and  the  New 
England  association  during  Anniversary  Week  in  May,  when 
there  are  business  sessions  with  reports  from  the  various  States, 
public  meetinq-s  and  a  lo^reat  festival  or  banquet.  The  last  is  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  p>eople,  all  the  tickets  are  frequently  sold 
weeks  in  advance,  and  with  its  prominent  after-dinner  speakers 
it  has  long  been  an  attractive  feature.! 

*;rhe  History  is  indebted  for  the  material  for  tbb  fitMpter  to  IfiM  Allee  Stone  Black- 
well,  editor  of  the  Woman's  Journal  (Boston)  and  recording  secretary  of  the  National 

y\rK'r!can  Woman  SutTraKC  As'^ociation  since  i8qo.  It  is  due  to  the  lVi->nian's  JounuU^ 
founded  in  1869,  that  so  complete  a  record  of  the  State  work  has  been  obtained. 

t  See  Hiitorj  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  I,  p.  215- 

t  AuMMir  nuKf  aaoM*  wbidi  appear  in  oonneetion  irifb  Acm  anmial  niettiiiBa  are  thoee 

of  the  Revs.  Daniel  P.  Livermore,  Charlcn  W.  Wendte,  S.  ?.  TIcrrick,  Philip  S.  Moxom, 
Charles  F.  Thwiag,  L.  B.  B«tcs»  F.  A.  Abbott,  S.  W.  Bush,  WUUam  J.  Potter,  C  P.  Pit- 
Uado,  Geovge  WXOt  Coohe,  fiddcr  laraeU  Ebcn  L.  Rcxfbrd.  Cbriatoplier  R.  Bitot,  David 
A.  Gregg^  BAnrd  A,  Hortoot  B.  F.  Hamaton,  Geocge  A.  Gordon,  Charles  F.  Dola, 
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The  annual  meetin^^  of  1884  was  held  January  22.  23,  pre- 
sided over  hy  William  1.  Bowditch,  who  had  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  as  president  in  1878.  A  number  of 
fine  addresses  w  ere  j^fivcn  and  the  official  board  was  unanimously 
reflected.'*'  Mr.  Bowditch  s  opening  address  was  afterwards 
widely  circulated  as  a  tract.  The  Foi^gotten  Woman  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

It  was  voted  that  a  fund  should  be  raised  to  ofjafanizc  local  suf- 
frage associations  or  lea<^ues  llirou^diout  the  Siaie,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  $2.5(>l»  was  in  hand,  an  agent  should  be  put  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Bowditch,  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  John  L.  Whiting  and 
Henry  II.  Faxon  each  subscribed  $100  on  the  spot;  $800  was 
raised  at  the  meeting  and  more  than  $2,500  within  four  months. 

This  year,  in  the  death  of  Wendell  Phillips,  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  lost  one  of  its  earliest  and  noblest  supporters.  On  Febru- 
ary 28  an  impressive  memorial  service  was  held  in  Boston.  Mrs. 
IImwc  presided  and  the  other  speakers  were  \\  illiam  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, Theodore  1).  Weld.  Jud,i,^c  Tlionias  Russell,  Mrs.  Ednah 
D.  Cheney,  Elizur  Wright,  the  Rev.  Samuel  May,  George  W. 
Lowther,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  and  Mr.  Blackwell.  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  and  William  P.  Liscomb  read  memorial  poems. 

Fifty-seven  meetings  were  held  this  year  in  different  parts  of 

Nathan  E.  Wood,  W.  W.  Lucas;  the  Reva,  Ida  C.  Hultin,  Lorcnza  Haynes,  Mary 
TrafTcrn  Whitney,  Lila  Frost  Sprague;  J.  W.  Clarke,  of  the  Boston  Traveller,  D.  HL 
HcKRs,  President  of  the  Central  Labor  Union,  Judge  Robert  Pitman,  the  Hon.  Josepli 
II.  Walker,  rranri«!  J,  Garri^jim,  John  Grali.  in  r.i.>.iks,  Jnlm  I..  Whiting.  ?  W'j'ter 
J-'oi-s,  Sherman  Hoar,  W.  L.  Hoskcl;  Mesdames  Ma*-tha  Perry  Lowe,  E.  N.  L.  Waiton. 
Martha  Sewall  Curtis,  O.  A.  Cheney.  Ellie  A.  Hilt.  Abby  M.  Davis,  Jodidi  W.  Smith; 
M  -  (s  \n!  i  Gardner,  Lucia  T.  Ames,  Fvri  Thanning,  Amorette  Bcecher,  Alice  Parker, 
all  of  Massachusetts.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Bashford,  Delaware  College,  Ohio;  the  Rev.  Flor- 
ence E.  Kollock,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Severance,  California;  Mrs.  Helen  CofSn 

lUcdy,  Mrs.  Kita  H.  Osv;  1.  Maine;  U.  S.  Senator  Henry  W.  Hlair,  Mrs.  Armenia  S. 

White,  Miss  Mary  N.  Chase,  New  Hampshire;  Mrs,  M.  L.  T,  Hidden,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Chan- 
dler. Vermont;  Mr*.  Elizabeth  B.  Chacc,  Dr.  John  C.  Wyman,  Dr.  Ira  Aldrich.  Jcanette 
S.  French,  Louise  Tyler,  Rhode  Island;  Mesdamcs  Emily  O.  Kimball,  Josephine  M.  Bis- 
sell.  Emily  J.  T.tonard,  Annie  C.  S.  Fenner,  Judge  Tn«>eph  and  Miss  Eliraheth  Shcliiin. 
Conncclicui;  Mrs,  Cornelia  Collins  Hu&scy,  New  Jersey;  Judge  VViiltam  S.  Pcirce,  I'hiia- 
deiphia:  Mia*  Aniut  Gordon,  ntinois;  Dr.  Id«  Joe  Brooks.  Atkmsi*;  ElKs  Mere^di. 
Denver:  Giles  B.  St<!.hin^-,  Michigan;  Lloyd  McKim  GuTison,  New  York;  AneliB  R 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Percy  U  iddrington,  England. 

•  As  this  board  was  continued  for  many  years  with  but  little  change,  and  as  it  indicates 
clfaily  the  personnel  of  Uie  association,  the  remainder  is  given  in  full:  Vice-presidents, 
-Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  John  G.  Whittier,  U.  S.  Scnatm  Groriic  F,  IToar.  Mrs.  Julia 
W  ard  Howe,  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Theodore  D.  W  eld,  ex-Gov.  William  Clatim,  Judge 
Samuel  E.  Sewall,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Mrs.  Ralpb  Waldo  Emerson,  tbe  Hon.  JobD 
l!i>pkins.  Miss  .\!)hy  W.  M.iy,  A.  llrDnson  Alcott.  Marie  E.  Zakrzewska.  M.  H..  CoL 
i  homaw  W.  Higginson,  Miss  Elixabeth  Stuart  Pbeljts,  Wendell  PhilHpa,  Miss  Louisa  M. 
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the  State,  arranged  by  Arthur  P.  Ford  and  Miss  Cora  Scott  Pond, 

The  speakers  were  tlie  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Miss  MatiMa 
Hindman,  Miss  1  V)iid  and  Miss  Ida  M.  Buxton,  and  at  some  of 
the  meetings  Lucy  Stone,  Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mrs,  Adelaide  A. 
Claflin.  In  addition  six  conventions  were  held  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  local  leagues  were  formed.  Suffrage  sociables  were  given 
monthly  in  Boston.  Leaflets  were  printed,  including  Wendell 
Phillips'  great  speech  at  the  Worcester  G)nventton  in  1850,  which 
were  sent  out  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  50,000  special  copies 
of  the  il' Oman's  Journal  were  distributed  oratuitouslv.  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Tracy  Cutler  was  employed  for  a  mouth  iu  Worcester  to 
enlist  interest  in  the  churches,  and  Miss  Pond  for  two  months  in 
Boston.  Letters  were  sent  to  every  town,  with  postal  cards  in- 
closed for  reply,  to  find  who  were  friends  of  suffrage,  and  to  those 
so  found  a  letter  was  sent  asking  co-operation.  This  constitutes 
an  average  twelve  months'  work  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  sixteenth  annual  nieetiug  of  the  New  England  Association 
took  place  May  26,  27,  Lucy  Stone  presiding.  The  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savage  and  Edward  M.  VVinstOU  of  Harvard  University  were 
among  the  speakers.  The  two  associations  united  as  usual  in 
the  May  Festival.  Letters  of  greeting  were  read  from  the  Hons. 
George  F.  Hoar,  John  D.  Long 'and  John  E.  Fitzgerald,  Postmas- 
ter Edward  S.  Tobey,  CoL  Albert  Qarke  and  Chancellor  William 
G.  Eliot,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer.  Mr.  Garrison  and  tlie  Rev.  Miss  Shaw  made  addresses. 

At  the  State  convention,  Jan.  27,  28,  1885,  addresses  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Moore  of  Ireland,  A.  S.  Root  of  Boston 
University,  and  the  usual  brilliant  galaxy,  while  letters  express- 
ing sympathy  with  the  cause  were  read  from  John  G.  Whittier, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  and 

Alcott.  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Mrs.  Adelaide  A.  Claflin,  the  Rpv.  William  f. 
Haven,  Judge  Thomas  Russell,  Lucy  Sewall,  M.  D.,  Robert  C.  Pitman,  George  A.  Walton. 
Mn.  C.  B.  Redmund,  Charles  W.  Slack,  Setb  Hunt,  Mrs.  Elisa  K.  Church,  the  Rev. 
Jes>c  II.  Tones,  I'rttta  McAllister,  Julia  M.  Baxter;  recordintr  secretary,  Charles  K. 
Whipple;  treasurer,  Miss  Amanda  M.  Lougee;  executive  conynittee,  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone, 
chairman.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Amci,  Miaa  Mary  P.  Eastman,  Mrs.  Juditli  W.  Smith.  Mrs. 
Henrietta  L.  T.  Wolcott.  Mrs.  W.  I.  Bowdltcli.  Mrs.  S.  E,  M  Kiniishury,  Mrs.  E.  N.  L. 
Walton,  Mrs.  S.  C.  VogI,  S.  C.  Hoi>kins,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Nickles,  Mrs.  Fcnno  Tudor.  Dr.  J.  T. 
Leonard.  Miss  Alice  Stone  Bladcwetl,  Miss  Eva  Channinfr,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Baahford,  Mrs. 
IKirriet  W.  Sewall,  Miss  Kate  Ireson,  Frederick  A.  Claflin,  Arthur  P.  Ford*  MiiS  M.  Ada 
Molineux,  S.  Frank  King,  Misa  Cora  Scott  Pond,  J.  Avery  Howland. 
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many  others.  An  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  written  by  Lucy 
Stone,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

All  Anti-Woman  SiiUr:i,L;c  Association  fonncd  in  Massachu- 
setts the  previous  year,  had  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  securing-  sig- 
natures of  women  to  a  protest  against  the  franchise.  In  1885 
Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells  and  her  associates  obtained  the  signa- 
tures of  about  140  influential  men  to  a  remonstrance  against  "any 
further  extension  of  suffrage  to  women,''  and  published  it  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  Sunday,  February  15. 
The  list  included  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  a  number  of  college 
professors,  one  or  two  hiciaiy  men,  several  cx-members  of  the 
Lee;-islature,  and  a  number  of  clergymen  of  consenative 
churches ;  but  it  was  made  up  largely  of  those  prominent  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  wealth. 

An  average  of  ten  suffrage  meetings  and  conventions  a  month 
were  held  in  various  dties  throughout  the  year.  The  Rev.  Miss 
Shaw  and  Miss  Pond  attended  nearly  all,  and  Mrs.  Stone,  Mr. 
Blackwcll,  Mrs.  Claflin,  Mr.  Garrison,  Miss  Eastman  and  Mr. 
Uovvditch  addressed  some  of  thciii,  besides  local  speakers.  Two 
thousand  persons  gathered  in  Tremont  Temple  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  May  anniversary,  Lucy  Stone  presiding.  Senator 
Hoar,  Mrs.  Livermore  and  others  made  short  speeches  and  later 
responded  to  toasts  at  the  Festival. 

Mr.  Blackwell  presided  over  the  State  convention  Jan.  26, 
1886.  At  the  New  England  meeting  this  year  Frederick  Doug- 
lass delivered  an  oration  and  spoke  also  at  the  Festival,  over 
which  Miss  Eastman  presided.  The  association  kept  Miss  Shaw 
in  the  field  for  six  moiuhs  and  Miss  ]\)nd  throughout  the  year 
and  held  summer  conventions  in  Cottage  City  and  Nantucket,  be- 
sides ten  county  conventions  in  the  fall.  There  were  123,014 
pages  of  literature  sent  out  and  agents  visited  seventy-five  towns. 
A  suffrage  bazar  was  held  in  December  with  Mrs.  Livermore  as 
president  and  Mrs.  Howe  as  editor  of  the  Basar  Journal.  The 
list  of  vice-presidents  included  Phillips  Brooks  and  many  other 
distinguished  persons.  The  brunt  of  the  work,  however,  was 
boi  iie  by  Miss  Pond  and  Miss  Shaw, and  the  bazar  cleared  S^.ocxx 

Mrs.  Howe.  "Mrs.  Stone.  Mr.  Garrison,  Mrs.  Cheney,  State 
Senator  Elijah  A.  Morse  and  others  addressed  the  annual  con- 
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vcntion  of  1887.    Petitions  were  circulated  for  Municipal  and 

Presidential  Suffrage  and  a  constitiitioual  amendment:  also  for 
police  matrons,  the  raising  of  the  age  of  protection  for  girls, 
improvements  in  the  property  rights  of  married  women,  a  ])ill 
enabling  husbands  and  wives  to  make  legal  contracts  with  each 
other,  and  one  making  women  eligible  to  all  offices  from  which 
they  are  not  debarred  by  the  constitution.  In  March  the  associa- 
tion gave  $1,000  to  the  constitutional  amendment  campaign  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  number  of  the  officers  contributed  their 
services. 

Mrs.  Howe  presided  at  the  May  Festival,  and  among  the 
speakers  were  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen 
Foster  of  Iowa,  the  Revs.  Henry  Blanchard  of  Maine  and  Freder- 
ick A.  Hinckley  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Garrison  read  an  orig- 
inal poem  rejoicing  over  the  granting  of  Municipal  Suffrage  in 
Kansas.  At  the  New  England  Convention  which  followed,  these 
speakers  were  reinforced  by  the  Rev.  Jenkyn  IJoyd  Jones  of  Chi- 
cago. On  October  19  the  State  Association  g^ave  a  reception  to 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  president  <  f  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  at  the  Hotel  BrunSwick. 

In  December  a  great  bazar  was  held  in  Boston  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  the  American  Suffrage  Association  and  various  States 
which  took  part.  The  gross  receipts  were  nearly  $8,000.  This 
year  the  association  moved  into  larc^cr  offices  at  No.  3  Park  street; 
held  fifty-one  pnblic  meetinj^s  and  four  county  conventions  and 
organized  twenty-one  new  leagues.  The  Oman's  Journal  was 
sent  for  three  months  to  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature; 
378,000  pages  of  suffrage  literature  were  sold  and  many  thou- 
sands more  given  away. 

During  the  annual  meeting  in  February,  1888,  a  reception  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Rel)ecca  Moore,  of  Enjjfland,  at  which  John  \V. 
Hutchinson  sang  and  many  bright  >j)ccrhes  were  made.  At  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  New  England  association,  in  May, 
Lticy  Stone  presided.  Mrs,  Laura  Ormiston  Chant  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Scatcherd  of  England,  and  Baroness  Gripenberg  and  Miss 
AlH  Trygg  of  Finland,  were  among  the  speakers.  Others  were 
Miss  Gara  Barton,  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecfaer  Hooker  of  Connecticut, 
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the  Hon.  WiHiam  Dudley  Foulke  and  Mrs.  Zerelda  G.  Wallace  of 
Indiana.    At  the  Festival  Music  Hall  was  crowded  to  overflow- 

lUi^  and  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  one  of  the  eitests  of  honor. 

This  year  great  excitement  was  aroused  amonir  both  men  and 
women  by  a  controversy  over  the  historical  text-books  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston.  At  the  request  of  a  priest  the  school 
board  removed  a  history  which  the  Catholics  regarded  as  unfair 
in  its  statements,  and  substituted  one  which  many  Protestants 
considered  equally  unfair.  The  school  vote  of  women  never  had 
risen  much  above  2,000,  and  generally  had  been  below  that  num- 
ber. This  }  ear  -5.279  apphed  to  be  assessed  a  poll  tax  anrl  rei^- 
istered,  and  19.490  xotcd,  in  one  of  the  worst  storms  of  the 
season.  All  the  Catholic  candidates  were  defeated.  The  suf- 
frage association  kept  out  of  the  controversy  as  a  body,  but  its 
members  as  individuals  took  sides  as  their  personal  views  dictated. 

In  1889  Gov.  Oliver  Ames,  for  the  third  time,  recommended 
women  suffrage  in  his  inaugural,  saying :  "Recent  political  events 
have  confirmed  the  opinion  I  have  long  held,  that  if  women  have 
sufficient  reason  to  vote  they  will  do  so  and  become  an  iinpr.rtant 
factor  in  the  setdcment  of  t^^reat  questions.  If  we  can  tni-^t  un- 
educated men  to  vote  we  can  with  greater  safety  and  far  more 
propriety  grant  the  same  power  to  women,  who  as  a  rule  are  as 
well  educated  and  quite  as  intelligent  as  men." 

The  convention  met  January  29-31.  Among  outside  speakers 
were  Mrs.  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick  of  Kentucky,  Prof.  William  H. 
Camith  of  Kansas,  and  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Willcox  of  New 
York.  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hiqgin.son  presided  at  the  May 
Festival  and  Mr>.  Howe's  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated. 
Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns  of  Kansas,  Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Emily  P.  CoUins  of  Connecticut,  and  many  from 
other  States  were  present. 

An  organizer  was  kept  in  the  field  eight  months  and  a  State 
lecturer  two  months ;  summer  meetings  were  held  at  Swampscott, 
Hull  and  Nantasket.  Tw-o  quarterly  conferences  took  place  in 
Boston  between  the  State  officers  and  representatives  from  the 
eii^hty-nine  local  leacjues.  A  iL^reat  Historical  Papfeant  was  given 
under  Miss  Pond's  supervision  in  May  and  October,  which  netted 
$1,582 ;  the  IV Oman's  Journal  was  sent  four  months  to  all  the 
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legislators,  and  leaflets  to  all  the  students  of  Harvard  and  Boston 
Universities;  15,000  leaflets  were  given  to  the  South  Dakota 
campaign.  The  State  Farmers*  Institute,  held  at  West  Brook- 
field,  adopted  a  woman  suffrage  resolution  almost  unanimously. 

Ill  iiostnn  10.05 T  ^vomen  voted  and  the  Catholic  canditlaies 
for  the  school  board  were  again  defeated.  The  Independent 
Women  Voters  elected  all  their  nominees,  and  candidates  who 
had  the  joint  nomination  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
were  defeated. 

£x-Gov.  John  D.  Long  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  conven- 
tion of  Jan.  28,  29,  1890;  also  Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates 
of  Maine.    In  April  an  evening  with  authors  and  composers  was 

arran^^^ed,  chiefly  hy  Miss  Lucia  T.  Ames.  Well-known  authors 
read  from  their  writinsfs  and  musicians  contributed  from  their 
own  compositions.  In  the  same  month  a  week's  fair  called  The 
Country  Store  was  held,  Miss  Charlotte  H.  Allen  supervising  the 
arrangements,  with  gross  receipts,  $2,346.  The  Rev.  Charles  G. 
Ames  presided  at  the  May  Festival  and  the  Rev.  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer  of  Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

In  July  a  reception  tvas  given  in  the  suffrage  parlors  to  the 
ladies  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  and  the  incnibers  of 
the  New  Eng^land  Women's  Press  Association.  The  editors  of  the 
JVoman's  Journal — Lucy  Stone,  Mr.  and  Miss  Blackwell — and 
the  associate  editor,  Mrs.  Florence  M.'Adkinson,  received  the 
guests,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Lucy  £.  An- 
thony. During  Grand  Army  wedc  in  August  a  reception  was 
extended  to  the  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps  and  others, 
the  guests  received  by  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Howe,  the  editors 
of  the  Journal  and  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  dean  of  the  Women's 
Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children. 

In  October  the  association  exhibited  at  the  Hollis  Street  Thea- 
ter a  series  of  Art  Tableaux,  The  History  of  Marriage,  showing 
the  marriage  ceremonies  of  different  ages  and  countries,  Mrs. 
Livermore  acting  as  historian.  The  receipts  were  $1,463. 
The  association  sent  literature  to  the  legislators,  to  several  thou- 
sand college  students  and  to  all  the  memljcrs  of  the  Mississippi 
Constitutional  Convention;  had  a  booth  for  two  months  at  the 
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Mechanics'  Fair  in  Boston ;  supplied  suffrage  matter  every  week 
to  603  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  g^avc  133,334  pages 
of  leaflets  to  the  campaign  in  South  Dakota.  The  chairman  of 
its  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Stone,  also  donated  95,000  copies 
of  the  Woman's  Column  to  the  same  campaign,  and  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Blackwell,  contributed  five  weeks'  gratuitous  service  in  Da- 
kota, lecturing  for  tlie  amctulnient. 

The  Roslon  Met Ikm list  miniijtcrs.  at  their  Monday  meeting", 
passed  unanimously  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Municipal  Woman 
SulTrage ;  and  a  gathering  of  Massachusetts  fanners,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Ploughman,  did  the  same  with  only  one  dissefiting  vote, 
after  an  address  by  Lucy  Stone,  herself  a  farmer's  daughter.* 

The  annual  meeting,  Jan.  27,  28,  1891,  was  made  a  cele- 
bration of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  First  National  Woman's 
Rights  Convention,  which  liad  loeen  held  at  \\  oicestcr  in  October, 
1850.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  came  on  from  Washitigton  to 
attend.  The  advance  of  women  in  different  lines  during  tlie  past 
forty  years  was  ably  reviewed  in  the  addresses  by  representative 
women  in  their  respective  departments.!  Only  two  of  the 
speakers  at  the  convention  of  forty  years  dgo  Were  present  on  this 
occasion,  Lucy  Stone  and  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Black- 
well;  and  two  who  had  signed  the  Call — Colonel  Higginson  and 
Charles  K.  W  hi|)j)le.  The  resolnlions  were  reaffirmed  which 
had  been  reported  by  Wendell  Phillips  and  adopted  at  the  con- 
vention of  1850.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Howe  was  elected  president 
of  the  State  association. 

The  New  England  meeting  in  May  was  preceded  by  a  recq>* 
tion  to  Miss  Anthony,  the  Rev.  Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Florence 

*  In  the  III  Granges  of  the  State,  70  women  were  secretaries  and  jg  lecturers  this  year. 

t  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  spoke  on  \\'omen  in  Industry;  Mrs.  Howe  on  Women  in  Liter- 
ature; the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  on  Women  in  the  Ministry;  lfr«^  Charlotte 

Emerson  Brown,  president  of  the  General  Frdrrntinn,  on  Women's  CUibs:  Mrs.  SvLsr.n  ? 
I-esscnden,  president  of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  on  Women's  Work  for  Temperance;  Mary 
A.  Greene.  LL.  B.,  on  Women  in  Law;  Dr.  Emily  Biadtwell  on  Women  In  Medicaic; 
Mrs.  S.'illic  Joy  White,  late  president  of  the  N<  w  Knc;Iand  \\'o!iun's  Press  Association,  on 
Women  in  Journalism,  and  Miss  Eastman  on  Steps  in  Education  for  Girls  from  Dame 
School  to  ColleRe.  The  opportunities  for  women  at  Vaasar,  Weltesley.  Bryn  Mawr.  Bo*- 
t-  ri  I'niversity  and  Mt.  Hulynkc  were  presented  respectively  by  Dr.  Enma  B.  Culbertson, 
Trof.  A.  KuRenia  Mor^'.-tn,  .Miss  Cora  A.  Benne»on,  Miss  E.  r>.  TTan<icoTn  and  Miss  S.trah 
I'.  Kastm.Tn,  president  of  the  Boston  Mt.  Holyoke  Alumnx.  Mrs.  Cheney  read  a  paper  on 
Women  in  Hospitals  and  Miss  Alta  Foster  gave  reminiscences  of  her  mother,  Ifw.  Abhy 
KcHy  T  .jsti.r.  Lucy  Stone  spoke  on  the  Gain-?  of  Forty  Yean*;  Colonel  Hisrrinsi  ti  ■  n 
Landmarks  of  t'rogress;  Mr.  Blackwell  on  Kansas  and  Wyomiiig:  Woman  Sutfrage  by 
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Balgarnie  of  England,  all  of  whom  made  addresses  at  the  con- 
vention and  the  Festival,  where  ex-Governor  Long  presided. 

The  meetings  this  year  included  a  number  of  college  towns 
and  among  the  speakers  were  Senator  Hoar,  Mr.  Garrison,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Stone,  with  the 
younger  women,  Mrs.  Anna  Christy  Fall,  Mrs.  Adelaide  A.  Claf- 
lin.  Miss  Elizabeth  Sheldon  (Tillinghast),  Miss  Elizabeth  Deer- 
ing  Hanscom.  At  Amherst  a  large  gathering  of  students  listened 
tr»  Senator  Hoar.  President  and  Mrs.  Merrill  E.  Gates  occu- 
pied seats  on  the  platform.  At  South  Had  ley  President  Eliza- 
beth Storrs  Mead  of  Mt.  Holyoke  entertained  all  the  speakers 
at  the  coll^,  and  at  Northampton  it  was  estimated  by  the  daily 
papers  that  500  Smith  College  girls  came  to  the  meeting. 

On  October  21  the  association  gave  a  reception  to  Theodore 
D.  Weld  in  lionnr  of  his  eighty-eightli  birthday.  This  date  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  famous  mob  of  i!^35,  which  attacked  the 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Later  a 
reception  was  tendered  to  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  of  the  London 
School  Board.  On  November  17,  during  the  week  when  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  held  its  national  convention  in  Boston,  a  reception 
was  given  in  the  suffrage  parlors  to  all  interested  in  the  Fran- 
chise I>epartmcnt.  A  special  invitation  was  issued  to  White 
Ivibboners  from  the  Southern  States  where  none  was  yet  adopted, 
and  the  spacious  rooms  were  filled  to  overflowing-.  Lucy  vStnne 
presided  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  gave  the  address  of  welcome. 
Many  brief  responses  were  made  by  the  Southern  delegates  and 
by  Northen  delegates  and  friends. 

In  December  a  suffrage  fair  was  held  under  the  management 
of  Mrs.  Dietrick,  now  of  Boston,  which  netted  $1,800.  Senator 
Hoar*s  speech  at  Amherst  was  sent  to  the  students  of  all  the  col- 
leges in  the  State. 

State  and  Federal  LeRisIation ;  Mr.  Garrison  on  Women  Needed  as  Potitlea]  TTclpmeets; 
and  the  Rev.  Ada  C  Unwlcs  on  the  SufTra>;o  Revival  in  WotccHter  in  t86o.  Miss  K.ji/a- 
bcth  Upham  Yates  spoke  on  Suttrage,  and  the  kev.  Anna  (.larlin  Spencer  on  Our  Debt  to 
the  Pioneers. 

T.cttcrs  were  read  from  T'.  S.  Senators  Joseph  M.  Carey  and  Francis  E.  Warren  of 
Wyoming,  ex-president  James  H.  Fairchild  ol  Oberlin,  the  Hon.  Charles  Robinson  of 
Ksnsas,  Thomas  Davb,  husband  of  Pantina  Wright  Davis.  Francis  G.  Adams,  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  Historical  Society,  Theodore  D.  Weld:  Mesdames  Hannah  M.  Tracy  Cutler, 
Elizabeth  R.  Chace.  Frances  H.  Drake,  Caroline  Healy  Dall,  J.  Elizabeth  Jones.  Fli/ahcth 
Cady  Stanton,  Caroline  M.  Severance,  Clara  1?.  Colby;  Miss  Mary  Grew,  Miss  Anna  L.  T. 
Parsons;  Mrs.  MUlkcnt  Garrett  Paweett  of  England,  and  odiers. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  Jan.  26,  27,  189 J,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook 
gave  an  address.  Lucy  Stone  presided  at  the  New  England  con- 
vention and  Mrs.  Howe  at  the  Festival.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt  was  the  speaker  from  a  distance.  Letters  were  reafl 
from  the  Hon.  Thomas  B,  Reed,  Terence  V.  Powdcrly  and  U,  S. 
Senators  Joseph  M.  Carey  and  Francis  E.  Warren  of  Wyoming^- 

In  addition  to  the  usual  work  this  year  $200  were  offered  in 
$5  prizes  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools  for  the  best  essays 
in  favor  of  wuiiian  suffrage.  Mrs.  Dictrick  was  cin|)l()vcd  for 
six  months  as  State  organizer.  An  appeal  for  etjual  ^uffrag^e 
signed  by  Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Livermore  was  sent 
to  editors  throughout  the  State  with  the  request  to  publish  it 
and  to  indorse  it  editorially,  which  was  done  by  many.  A  letter 
signed  by  the  same  was  sent  to  every  minister  in  Boston  asking 
him  either  to  present  the  subject  to  his  congregation  or  permit  it 
to  be  presented  by  some  one  else,  and  a  number  consented. 

A  Wonian'i  Day  was  held  at  the  State  Agricultural  Fair  in 
Worcester,  when  it  was  c>tinKitc(l  70.000  people  were  i)resent. 
Col.  Daniel  Neetlham,  president  of  the  Fair,  expressed  himself 
as  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  welcome  woman  suffrage. 
Mrs.  Rufus  S.  Frost,  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs,  ClaAin 
and  Mr.  Blackwell  were  the  speakers.  When  a  vote  was  taken 
at  the  close,  the  whole  audience  rose  in  favor  of  suffrage. 

The  Independent  Women  Voters  of  Boston  again  elected  their 
entire  school  ticket.  Miss  Frances  E.  W  illard  and  Mrs.  Clafiia 
addressed  the  Working  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  State  on  suffra.j^c  at 
their  annual  reunion  in  Boston.  The  associatipn  was  represtiued 
at  the  great  farewell  reception  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Lucy 
Stone  presenting  her  with  twenty-three  yellow  roses  for  the  States 
with  School  Suffrage  and  one  pure  white  for  Wyoming. 

This  year  at  a  special  meeting  the  association  amended  the  old 
constitution  under  which  it  had  been  working  since  1870,  and 
unanimously  adopted  a  delegate  basis  of  representation. 

The  aimual  meeting  wn^  held  Dec.  6.  7.  1892,  instead  of 
January,  1893.  Mrs.  Howe  presided  and  addresses  were  made 
by  Mrs.  Stone,  Mrs.  Li\ermore,  the  Hon.  George  A.  O.  Ernst. 
Mrs.  Estelle  M.  H.  Merrill,  president  of  the  New  England 
Women's  Press  Association,  and  others.   Lucy  Stone  was  elected 
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president  and  superintendents  were  instituted  for  different  de- 
partments of  work. 

At  a  gathering  of  Massachusetts  fanners  in  Boston,  Lucy 
Stone  and  Mrs.  Olive  Wright  of  Denver,  spoke  for  woman 
suffrage;  the  meeting-  declared  for  it  unanimously  by  a  rising 
vote  and  every  fanner  present  signed  the  petition.  The  State 
Grange,  at  its  annual  convention,  adopted  a  strong  suffrage  reso- 
lution by  96  yeas,  27  nays.  The  Unitarian  Ministers'  Monday 
Club  of  Boston,  after  an  address  by  Mrs.  Stone,  did  the  same, 
and  every  minister  present  but  one  signed  the  petition.  The 
Universalist  Ministers'  Monday  meeting  in  Boston,  at  her  request, 
voted  by  a  large  majority  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for 
woman  suffrage.  The  Central  Labor  Union  took  similar  action. 
The  lioston  Trunst  ript ,  (ilohe.  Advertiser,  Traveller  (iiul  Heacon, 
the  Sj)ringrield  Rcpubiuau ,  Clreenfield  Gazette  and  Courier,  Salem 
Observer,  Salem  Register  and  many  other  papers  supported  the 
Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  which  was  then  pending. 

At  the  May  Festival  of  1893  Senator  Hoar  presided  and  900 
persons  sat  down  to  the  banquet.  Mrs.  Laura  Ormiston  Chant 
of  England,  and  Miss  Kirstine  Frederiksen  of  Denmark,  were  the 
speakers  from  abroad.  A  reception  to  these  ladies  preceded  the 
annual  meetin,c^  of  the  New  England  Association.  Mmc.  Marie 
Marshall  of  y'ari<,  was  added  to  the  al)n\-e  speakers,  also 
Wendell  Phillips  Stafford  of  Vermont,  Mrs.  Ellen  M,  Belles  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  others.  On  June  5  a  reception  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Jane  Cobden  Unwin  of  London,  Richard  Cobden's  daugh- 
ter. On  July  19,  by  invitation  of  the  Waltham  Suffrage  Club, 
the  State  association  and  the  local  leacrues  united  in  a  basket 
picnic  at  Forest  Grove.  On  this  occasion  Lucy  Stone  made  her 
last  public  address.  ' 

W^'oman's  Day  at  the  New  Ens^land  Agricultural  Fair  in  Wor- 
cester was  observed  in  September  with  addresses  by  Mrs.  Chant, 
Mrs.  Livcrmorc,  Mrs.  Fanny  Purdy  Palmer  and  Mr.  Blackw  cll, 
representing  Lucy  Stone,  who  was  too  ill  to  be  present.  There 
was  a  very  large  audience.  Part  of  a  day  was  also  secured  at  the 
Marshfield  Fair  with  an  address  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Lente  Steven- 
son. A  convention  was  held  at  Westfield,  October  2,  when  the 
opera  house  was  crowded  to  hear  Mrs.  Livermore. 
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Mr.  Blackwell  presented  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Municipal 
Suffrage  for  women  in  tlie  Resolutions  Committee  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention,  October  6.  It  was  warmly  advocated 
by  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Samuel  Walker  McCall,  M.  C, 
Mayor  Fairbanks  of  Quincy,  and  others,  and  would  possibly  have 
been  passed  but  for  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  chairmaa 
ex-Gov.  George  D.  Robinson,  who  said  he  would  decline  to  read 
the  platform  to  the  convention  if  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
It  was  finallv  lost  by  4  yeas,  7  nays. 

On  Oct.  iS,  1893,  occurred  the  death  of  Lucy  Stone  at  her 
home  in  Dorchester.  She  said  with  calm  contentment,  "I  have 
done  what  I  wanted  to  do;  I  have  helped  the  women."  Her 
last  whispered  words  to  her  daughter  were,  "Make  the  world 
better,"  The  funeral  was  held  in  James  Freeman  Garke's  old 
church  in  Boston.  Hundreds  of  people  stood  watting  silently 
in  the  street  before  the  doors  were  opened.  The  Rev.  Charles 
C  Ames  said  afterward  that,  "the  services  were  not  iike  a  funeral 
but  like  a  solemn  celei>ration  and  a  coronation."  The  speakers 
were  Mr.  Ames,  Colonel  Higginson,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mr.  Garri- 
son, Mrs.  Cheney,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Chant,  the 
Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  of  Providence,  Mary  Grew  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  poem  by  Mrs,  Howe.  X  strong  impetus  was 
given  to  the  suffrage  movement  by  the  wide  publication  in  the 
papers  of  the  facts  of  Lucy  Stone's  simple  and  noble  life,  and  by 
the  universal  expression  of  affection  and  regret.  A  life-long 
opponent  declared  that  the  death  of  no  woman  in  America  had 
ever  called  out  so  general  a  tribute  of  public  respect  and  esteem. 

The  State  association  again  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber.   Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  the  following : 

Tn  the  j^as^ini^  away  of  Lucy  Stone,  our  president,  the  beloved 
piuieer  of  woman  suffrage,  who  has  been,  ever  since  1847,  its  m;iiii- 
stay  and  unfailing  champion,  the  cause  of  equal  rights  in  this  State 
and  throughout  the  Union  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

Her  daughter  closed  the  report  of  the  year's  work  by  saying: 
"Let  all  those  who  held  her  dear  show  their  regard  for  her  mem- 
ory in  the  way  that  would  have  pleased  and  touched  her  most — 
by  doing  their  best  to  help  forward  the  cause  she  loved  so  well." 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liveruiore  was  elected  president. 
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Oil  December  i6  the  association  celebrated  in  l  anenil  Hal!  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  anniversary  of  tlte  Boston  Tea  Party. 
One  of  the  last  expressed  wishes  of  Lucy  Stone  had  been  that 
the  celebration  should  take  place  in  the  Old  South  Church,  but 
the  use  of  this  historic  building  was  refused  by  the  trustees, 
much  to  the  mortification  of  the  more  liberal  members  of  the 
(icneral  Commiltee  of  the  Old  South.  Colonel  Higginson,  who 
had  presided  at  the  cetitcnnial  celebration  of  the  same  event  by 
the  suffragists  twenty  years  before,  ai^ain  presided  and  made  the 
opening  address.  Other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  and 
Wendell  Phillips  Stafford.  Mr.  Garrison  gave  a  poem  and  Mr, 
Blackwell  read  the  speech  made  by  Lucy  Stone  at  the  celebration 
in  1873.  Letters  were  read  from  Senator  Hoar,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass and  others.  Governor-elect  Frederick  T.  Greenhalge  and 
Lieut.  Gov.-elect  Roger  Wolcott  occupied  seats  on  the  platform. 

This  year  the  Massachusetts  \V.  S.  A.  had  become  incorpo- 
rated. It  had  sent  snffraj^e  literature  to  all  the  Episcopalian, 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  clergymen  in  the  State,  to  most  of 
the  Methodist  ministers,  to  i,ioo  public  school  teachers  and  to  a 
large  number  of  college  students.  Its  president,  Lucy  Stone,  had 
sent,  from  her  death  bed,  the  largest  contribution  to  the  Colorado 
campaign  given  by  any  individual  outside  of  that  State.  Its  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Blackwell,  had  attended  the  National  Convention  of 
Repiil)lican  Clubs  at  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  secured  the  adoption  of 
the  fr)llowin,c:  rescjhitiou  ;  "We  recommend  to  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Republican  Clubs  of  the  I  nited  States,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  education,  the  question  of  granting  to  the  women  of  the 
State  and  nation  the  right  to  vote  at  all  elections  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  male  citizens." 

A  thousand  copies  of  William  I.  Bowditch's  Taxation  Without 
Representation  and  George  Pellew's  Woman  and  the  Common- 
wealtb  were  bound  and  presented  to  town  and  college  libraries. 
Mayor  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  of  Boston  appointed  two  women 
on  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  despite  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  the  aldermen.  He  also  appointed  three  women  members 
of  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  public  institutions.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  again 
appointed  two  women  on  a  similar  committee,  including  one  of 
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those  who  served  before.  The  Hon.  George  S.  Hale  said  at  the 
anmial  suUragc  meeting-,  "Both  ladies  are  admirably  qualified, 
and  the  one  who  acted  last  year  is  declared  by  all  the  men  who 
served  with  her  to  be  the  most  valuable  member  of  the  board.  " 

Out  of  622  students  and  professors  at  Wellesley  College,  who 
were  questioned  as  to  their  views  on  suffrage,  506  declared  them- 
selves in  favor,  and  500  of  them  united  in  sending  a  telegram  of 
congratulation  to  the  women  of  G)!orado  on  the  passa^  of  the 
equal  suffrage  amendment  this  year.    ( 1893. ) 

At  the  May  Festival  i.O(X)  sat  down  to  the  banquet  and  liuii- 
dred>  occupied  tilt'  balconies.  Fx-Governor  Long  presided.  One 
of  the  speakers  was  Robert  S.  Gray,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  \\'oman  Suffrage  in  the  Legislature.  Tn  honor  of  Mr?. 
Howe's  seventy-fifth  birthday  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Harris  sang  The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  the  audience  joining  in  the  chorus. 

On  June  18  delegates  from  many  labor  organizations  met  in 
Boston,  in  response  to  a  call  from  the  Boston  Workingmen's 
Political  League,  and  decided  to  act  together  at  the  l)allot  l)ox. 
Their  platform  demanded  universal  suffrage  irrespective  nf  sex. 

Lucy  Stone  mite-boxes  were  circulated  by  the  association  for 
funds  to  aid  the  amendment  campaign  in  Kansas,  Mr.  Black- 
well  attended  the  National  Convention  of  Republican  Clubs  held 
in  Denver.  On  June  27  it  reiterated  the  woman  suffrage  resolu* 
tion  it  had  passed  the  year  before  in  Louisville. 

On  July  24  Woman's  Day  was  celebrated  at  the  Massachusetts 
Chautauijua  in  South  Franiiiigliaiii.  with  many  able  sjieakers. 
On  September  4  Woman's  Day  was  observed  at  the  New  England 
Agricultural  Fair  in  Worcester.  Colonel  Needham.  its  presi- 
dent, made  an  earnest  woman  suffrage  address  and  was  followed 
by  Mrs.  Howe,  Miss  Yates»  Mrs.  Mary  Sargent  Hopkins  and 
Mr.  BlackwelL  In  December  a  suffrage  fair  was  held  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Abby  M.  Davis  which  cleared  about  $1,800. 
On  the  opening  night  Mrs.  Cheney  presided  and  there  were  ad- 
dresses hy  Lady  Henry  Sijiner^ci  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 

This  year  the  association  kept  the  ])apers  supplied  with  suflFrage 
articles  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before;  had  speakers  present 
the  subject  to  thirty-one  women's  clubs ;  furnished  literature  to 
the  legislators,  to  5,000  public  school  teachers,  to  all  the  Con- 
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gregadonal  ministers  in  the  State  and  to  many  of  other  denomina- 
tions; and  sent  3.782  leaflets  to  college  students  and  i^raduate-. 

Governor  Greenhalge  in  his  inaugural  in  1895,  said.  **I  lioid  to 
the  views  expressed  in  the  message  of  last  year  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Municipal  Suffrage  to  women."  He  also  referred  to  it 
favorably  in  an  address  before  the  New  England  Women's  Press 
Association,  and  at  the  Parliament  of  Man  held  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Livermore  presided  at  the  annual  meeting,  January  8,  9. 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Gardiner  and  Rej)resentative  Alfred  S.  Roe  were 
among  the  speakers.  From  this  time  <late  the  Fortnightly  Meet- 
ings at  the  suffrage  headquarters,  and  the^e  have  been  held  ever 
since  except  during  the  summer  vacations.  They  are  usually 
well  attended  and  seldom  fail  to  have  some  speaker  of  note. 

On  May  4  Mr.  Blackwell's  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated 
by  a  reception  and  dinner  at  Copley  Square  Hotel,  Boston,  ex- 
Govemor  Long  presiding.  A  newspaper  said,  "The  guests  on 
this  occasion  represented  the  conscience  and  culture  of  New 
England."  Addresses  were  made  In*  many  of  his  co-workers,* 
and  among  those  who  sent  letters  were  the  l\e\'.  Samuel  May, 
Mrs,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Ex-Governor  Claflin,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster, 
the  Hon.  James  L.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Equal  Rights  Asso- 
ciation of  Toronto,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Carnith  of  Kansas  Uni- 
versity, and  others.  On  May  14  the  golden  wedding  of  the  Rev. 
D.  v.  and  Mrs.  Livermore  was  celebrated  b\-  a  reception  in  the 
suffrage  parlors.  Their  daughters,  son-in-law  and  grandchil- 
dren received  with  them.  In  accordance  with  Mrs.  Livermore's 
wish  there  was  no  speaking  but  a  great  throng  of  distinguished 
guests,  including  both  suffragists  and  "antis,"  were  present. 

At  the  May  Anniversary  a  reception  was  given  to  Dr.  Mary 
Putnam  Jacol)i  of  New  ^'«)rk.  and  Miss  Elizalieth  Rurrill  Curtis, 
daughter  of  the  staunch  advocate  of  sufifraq^e.  George  William 
Curtis.  Mr.  Black  well  presided  at  the  Festival  in  Music  Hall 
and  700  sat  down  to  the  banquet. 

Woman  suffrage  was  indorsed  by  the  Garment  Makers'  Union 
of  Boston,  with  its  400  members.   This  year  a  long  list  of  prom- 

*  Mrs.  Livermore,  the  Kev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Prof.  Ellen  liayes  of 
WcllMley.  (he  Hon.  Alfred  S.  Roe»  Mn.  Ph«b«  Stone  Bcenun.  Un.  S«IIm  Joy  White  md 
Mr.  M.  H.  Gnlcfian  of  Annenia,  with  s  poem  hy  Mr,  Garriaon. 
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inent  persons  signed  a  published  statement  declaring  themselves 
in  favor,  all  the  names  being-  collected  within  about  a  week. 
This  remarkable  list  included  several  Inindred  names,  about  one- 
tliirf!  of  men.  So  far  as  personal  acliiexenient  i::<>es  lliey  were 
among  the  most  prominent  in  the  State  and  included  several 
presidents  of  colleges,  a  large  number  of  noted  university  men, 
public  ofhcials,  lawyers,  editors^  etc.  Among  the  women  were 
the  president,  dean  and  twenty  professors  of  Wellesley  College; 
the  director  of  the  Observatory  and  six  instructors  of  Smith 
College,  physicians,  lawyers,  authors,  large  taxpayers,  and  many 
noted  for  i)}iilanthropy.* 

The  association  secured  a  Womnn's  Day  at  the  New  England 
Chautauqua  Assembly;  brought  the  question  before  hundreds 
at  parlor  meetings  and  public  debates,  outside  of  the  many  ar- 
ranged by  the  Referendum  Committee;  published  six  leaflets 
and  a  voltmie.  The  Legal  Status  of  Women  in  Massachusetts,  by 
Mr.  Ernst,  and  distributed  an  immense  amount  of  literature. 

Up  to  this  time  the  anti-suffrage  associations  organized  in 
Massachusetts  always  had  gone  to  pieces  within  a  short  period 
after  they  were  formed.  But  in  May,  1895.  the  present  Associa- 
tion Opposed  to  the  Further  Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Women 
was  organized,  with  Mrs.  James  M.  Codman  at  its  head  and 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Guild  as  secretary.  This  was  a  society  com- 
posed of  women  alone.    Col.  Higginson  said  in  Harper^s  Basar: 

Ail  the  ladies  move  in  a  limited  thonirh  most  unimpeachable  circle. 
All  mav  ho  presumed  to  interchanL;e  visitint;  cards  and  meet  at  ilie 
same  ailernoon  teas.  There  is  not  even  a  hint  that  there  is  any 
other  class  to  be  consulted.  Where  are  the  literary  women,  the 
artists,  the  teachers,  the  business  women,  the  temperance  women,  the 
labor  reform  advocates,  the  meml)crs  of  the  fanners*  grange,  the 
clergymen *s  wives?  Compared  with  this  inadequate  body  how 
comfortably  varied  Ionics  the  list  of  the  committee  in  behalf  of 
woman  suffrai^e.  [ ni^tinL:ui>iied  names  given.]  It  includes  also 
women  who  are  whulcsuuiLly  unknown  to  the  world  at  large  but 
well  known  in  the  granges  and  among  the  Christian  Hndeavorers. 
Can  any  one  doubt  which  list  represents  the  spirit  of  the  future? 

The  more  cultivated  social  class — ^the  "Four  Hundred,"  as  the 
saying  is — have  an  immense  value  in  certain  directions.  They  stand 
for  the  social  amenities  and  in  many  ways  for  the  worthy  charities. 

*  The  best  known  of  these  names  are  included  in  Ae  list  of  enincQt  persons  in  die 

Af>pendix. 
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Generous  and  noble  traditions  attach  to  tlieir  names  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  Boston.  But  one  thing  has  in  all  ages  and  places  been 
denied  to  this  class — that  of  leadership  in  bold  reforms. 

On  November  5  the  mock  referendum,  which  had  been  opposed 
by  many  of  the  leading  suffragists,  was  voted  on  and  recdved  a 

large  negative  majority.    (See  Legislative  Action.) 

The  State  association  held  its  annual  convention,  Jan.  14, 
1 5^  1896,  with  large  audiences.  It  opened  with  a  Young  People's 
Meeting.  Miss  Blackwell  presiding.*  The  Rev.  Father  Scully 
and  Mrs.  Fanny  B,  Ames,  State  Factory  Inspector,  were  among 
the  many  who  gave  addresses.  At  the  business  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution  on  the  mock  referendum  was  adopted : 

Whereas.  The  returns  show  that  we  only  need  to  convert  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  male  voters  in  order  to  have  a  majority  ;  and 

Whereas,  Public  sentiment  is  growing  rapidly  and  grows  faster 
the  more  the  subject  is  discussed ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  Legislature  to  give  us  a  real  in- 
stead of  a  sham  referendum,  by  submitting  to  the  voters  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  enfranchising  women. 

The  president.  Mrs.  Livermore.  was  made  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  Tufts  College  and  was  given  a  great  birthday  reception  by 
her  fellow-townsmen,  with  addresses  by  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fessen- 
den  and  Mr.  BlackwcU  and  a  poem  by  Ilezekiah  Butterworth. 

The  May  Festival  also  opened  with  a  Young  People's  Meeting, 
Mrs.  Howe  as  "grandmother"  introducing  the  speakers,  f  Mr. 
Garrison  presided  at  the  Festival  and  the  speakers  included  Alfred 
\\  e])l).  M.  ]\,  of  Dublin,  the  Rev,  Dean  Tlod^^es.  of  the  Episcopal 
Tlie(  (logical  School.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  and  Prof. 
Ellen  Hayes  of  Wellesley. 

A  series  of  meetings  was  held  this  year  in  Berkshire  County. 
Mrs.  Mary  Oarke  Smith  was  kept  in  the  field  as  State  organizer 
for  seven  months.  A  speaker  was  sent  free  of  charge  to  every 
woman's  club  or  other  society  willing  to  hear  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion presented;  13.000  pages  of  literature  were  distributed.  On 

•  There  were  addresses  by  Fletcher  Dobyns  and  Oswald  nnrnsnn  Villnrd  of  TTarvard, 
MiM  Maad  Thompson  of  Wellesley  College,  Edson  Rcifsnyder  of  Tufts,  and  Miss  Mabel 
E.  AdttnM.  with  monc  by  di«  Boston  Choral  Societr. 

t  MiM  Elva  Harlbart  Young,  president  of  the  senior  class  of  Wdlcslcy  College,  A.  M. 
Krt!p5  rtnd  Ravmond  M.  Alden  of  Har\'nrd.  W    H    S-^inffr-tl  PTttinffcr  of  Prnvrdencc.  R  T. 
'  A  poem  by  MrK.  Stetson,  Girla  of  To>day,  was  recited  by  Miss  Marion  Sherman  of  the 
Boston  School  of  OfatOty. 
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October  27  the  State  P.npti>t  Young  People  s  l^nion  at  its  anni- 
vi  i  sary  inrlorsefl  wf^nian  suffrage.  In  December  a  rousing  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Canton,  Congressman  Elijah  Morse  presiding, 
with  Mrs,  Livermore  and  Miss  Yates  as  speakers. 

Among  the  deaths  of  the  year  was  that  of  Frederick  T.  Green* 
halge — ^the  latest  of  a  long  line  of  Massachusetts  governors  who 
have  advocated  woman  suffrage  since  1870 — Go  vemors  Cladin, 
Washburn,  Talbot,  Brackett,  Long,  Butler  and  Ames.  • 

At  the  annual  meeting,  in  1897,  the  speakers  included  tlie  Rew 
George  L.  Pcrin  and  Augusta  Chapin,  D.  D.  As  the  laws  were 
about  to  be  revised  and  codified  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  an 
equalization  of  those  bearing  on  domestic  relations.  The 
Women's  Journal  noted  that  never  before  had  so  many  petitions 
for  suffrage  been  sent  in  within  so  short  a  time.  On  February 
16  the  association  gave  a  large  and  brilliant  reception  at  the 
Vendome  to  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago.  Col.  liigymson 
presided,  and  Miss  Addanis,  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Livermore 
spoke.  On  April  17  a  reception  was  given  in  the  suffrage  parlors 
to  Mrs.  Harriet  Tubman,  the  colored  woman  so  noted  in  anti- 
slavery  days  for  her  assistance  to  fugitive  slaves,  Mrs.  Ednah  D. 
Cheney  assisting. 

Mr.  Blackwell  presided  at  the  Festival,  May  27,  and  eloquent 
addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer,  Lieuten- 
ant-Ciovernor  John  P.  l^atc^,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  and  many 
others,  while  letters  of  greeting  were  read  from  Lady  Tlenry 
Somerset  and  Mrs.  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett  of  England.  It 
\vas  Mrs.  Howe's  seventy-eighth  birthday  and  she  was  received 
with  cheers  and  presented  with  flowers. 

On  July  29  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Berkshire  Historical 
and  Scientific  Society,  held  at  Adams,  was  "a  woman  suffrage 
convention  from  end  to  end,"  with  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  as 
tlic  L^uest  of  honor  in  her  native  town.  Her  friends  and  relatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  mnntry  were  present  and  addresses  were 
made  by  the  vice-president  of  the  society,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Whip- 
ple, by  Miss  Shaw.  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  Mrs.  Rachel  Foster 
Avery,  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upto^  and  Miss  Blackwell,  officers 
of  the  National  Suffrage  Association,  and  by  Mrs.  May  Wright 
Sewall,  vice-president  of  the  International  Council  of  Women, 
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Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby,  editor  of  the  Woman's  Tribune  and 
Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  Miss  Anthony's  biographer. 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  in  September  resolved  that 
'^educational  qualifications  and  not  sex  should  be  the  test  of  the 
elective  franchise.*'  The  next  year  it  adopted  i  woman  suffrage 
plank. 

In  December  the  association  held  a  l)azar  under  tlic  manage- 
ment of  Miss  Harriet  K.  Turner  which  cleared  $3,200.  During  . 
the  year  the  usual  large  amount  of  educational  work  was  done, 
which  included  1,024  suffrage  articles  furnished  to  230  news- 
papers, and  the  holding  of  176  public  meetings.  The  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  voted  unanimously 
to  admit  women  to  membership.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to 
have  the  Boston  school  board  elect  several  eminently  qualified 
women  as  snhniasters.  but  sex  prejudice  defeated  them. 

The  Anti-.Suffrage  Association  published  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  entitled  Tested  by  its  Fruits.  The  Massachusetts  W. 
S.  A.  published  a  counter-pamphlet  by  Chief-Justice  Groesbeck 
of  Wyoming,  who  testified  that  some  of  the  laws  which  it  rep- 
resented  as  then  in  force  had  been  repealed  many  years  before, 
and  that  ii[jon  some  "an  absurd  construction"  had  been  placed. 

The  convention  of  Jan.  26,  1898,  was  addressed  by  J.  M.  Rob- 
ertson of  Eni^land.  At  the  ^Tay  Festival  in  Hotel  Brunswick, 
the  Hf)n.  Hu^li  H.  Lusk  of  New  Zealand  gave  an  address,  and 
the  occasion  was  made  noteworthy  by  bright  speeches  from  young 
women — Mrs.  Helen  Adelaide  Shaw,  Miss  Maud  Wood  (Park) 
of  Radcliffe  and  Miss  Hanscom  of  Boston  University  and  Smith 
College.  Several  members  of  the  Legislature  spoke  and  reports 
were  received  from  all  the  New  England  States. 

Woman's  Day  was  celebrated  at  the  Mechanics*  Fair  in  Bos- 
ton. This  year  the  association  heg^an  to  issue  a  montlily  letter 
to  the  local  leai^iu  .s.  As  an  addition  to  tlie  literature,  Secretary- 
of-the-Kavy  John  D.  Long's  suffrage  address  with  his  portrait 
was  issued  as  a  handsome  pamphlet.  In  response  to  an  appeal 
from  the  president,  Mrs.  Livermore  (so  well  known  through  the 
Sanitary  Commission  during  the  Civil  War),  $500  and  many 
boxes  of  supplies  were  sent  to  the  soldiers  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
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can  War,  and  the  secretary  of  the  State  association,  Mrs.  Cllie 
A.  Hilt,  literally  worked  herself  to  death  in  this  service. 

The  usual  meetings  were  held  in  1899  and  1900  aiul  the  same 
great  anKuiiit  of  work  wa>  tlone.  'I'o  increase  llie  school  vote  o£ 
women  in  1899  thirty-eight  pubHc  meetings  were  held  by  the 
association,  with  the  result  that  in  Boston  3,000  new  names  were 
added  to  the  registration  list.  In  1900  the  association  contribu- 
ted liberally  to  the  suffrage  campaign  in  Or^on.  A  large  and 
brilliant  reception  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Livermore's  80th  birthday. 

Tresidents  of  the  State  association  since  1883  have  been  the 
lion.  William  I.  P.owditch  (1878)  to  1891  ;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  to  1893;  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  elected  that  year  but  died  in 
October  ;  ^Irs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  1893  still  in  office. 
Henry  B.  Blackwell  has  been  corresponding  secretary  over  thirty 
years.* 

The  first  president  of  the  New  England  association  was  Mrs. 

Howe.  Tn  1877  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  was  elected,  and  at  lier  death 
in  1893  Mrs.  Howe  was  again  chosen  and  is  still  servin<jf.f 

Legislative  Action  :|  The  first  petition  for  the  rights  of 
women  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  W'illiam  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison in  1849,  In  1853  Lucy  Stone,  Theodore  Parker,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgtnson  went  before  the 
constitutional  convention  held  in  the  State  House,  with  a  petition 

•Other  officers  have  been:  Recording  secretary,  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell:  trea»' 
urers,  Miss  .Amanda  M.  I^iiRee,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Scwall,  Francis  J.  Garrison,  William 
l.loyd  Garrison;  chairmen  of  the  executive  committee,  Mra.  Lucy  Stone.  Mrs.  Judith  W. 
Smith,  Miss  Blackwoll.  Vice-presidents  for  1900  are  the  Hons.  Ctor^'c  F.  Hoar,  John  D. 
Long,  William  Claflin,  W.  W.  Crapo,  Josiah  Quincy,  George  A.  O.  Ernst,  J.  W.  Candler, 
LteuL^Gov.  Jobn  L.  Bates,  Col.  T.  W.  HigKuisM,  die  Rev.  George  Willw  Cooke.  Wiltiaa 

I.  1'<  V  'iirch,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Prof,  Fllen  Hayc«^.  ^Icsd.nmc?  Jiih'n  \\',ir<l  Howe. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw  (Quincy  A.),  Oliver  Ames,  Fanny 
6.  Ames,  Abby  Morton  Diaz,  Susan  S.  Feseendcn,  Ole  Bttll,  Etnma  Walker  Batehdlcr, 
Martha  Perry  Lowe.  Mary  Schlesinfer,  Miss  Mary  P.  Eastman,  Miss  Lucia  M.'  Peabody. 

t  Mr.  Blackwell  was  corre.sfionflirtp  secrrtnry  from  1^71  to  1893:  Miss  Laura  Mo<ire  of 
Vermont,  one  year,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Uolles  of  Khode  Island,  from  1894  to  the  present 
time:  recording  secretaries,  Charles  K.  Whipple,  Mfs.  O.  Atigusta  Cheney,  Mrs.  Ellie  A. 
llilt.  Miss  Kvi  riianninfr;  treasurers.  Mrs.  TT.irriet  W.  Sewall,  John  L.  Wlvitinc:.  Miss 
Amanda  M.  Lougce,  Francis  J.  Garrison.  The  vice-presidents  are  the  presidents  and 
prominent  members  of  the  New  England  Stale  Associatiofis. 

t  Limited  space  has  prevented  any  r^rnnC  of  the  speeehea  made  during  these  years  ia 

the  coiivcnlions  or  hcf tc  the  !c>ris!ntivc  cnmrnittees.  The  render  is  referred  to  the  "i!r« 
of  the  Roman's  Journal  whtcb  have  been  placed  in  a  number  of  public  libraries.  The 
names  of  legislators  who  have  edvocetAd  voman  aullnfe  will  be  fmud  at  ^  dose  of 
I^slative  Action. 
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signed  by  2,000  names,  and  pleaded  for  an  amendment  conferring 
suffrage  on  women. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  woman  in  this  State  before  a  legbla* 
tive  committee  was  made  in  1857,  when  Lucy  Stone»  with  the 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  Mr.  Phillips,  addressed  the 
House  Judiciary  askin_8f  suffr^ii^^e  for  women  and  equal  property 
rights  for  wives.  The  next  year  Samuel  E.  Sewall  and  Dr.  Har- 
riot K.  Hunt  were  granted  a  similar  hearing.  In  1869,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  New  England  Suffrage  Association,  two  hear- 
ings were  secured  to  present  the  claims  of  8,000  women  who 
had  petitioned  for  the  franchise  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  This 
was  the  beginning^  of  annua!  hearings  on  this  question,  which 
have  heen  continued  without  intermission  for  over  thirty  years. 
Henry  B.  Blackwell  has  spoken  at  every  hearing  and  Lucy  Stone 
at  every  one  until  her  death. 

1884 — Petitions  were  presented  for  Municipal  Suffrage,  for 
the  appointment  of  police  matrons;  also  for  laws  permitting  hus- 
bands and  wives  to  contract  with  each  other  and  make  gifts  *^ 
directly  to  each  other;  allowing  a  woman  to  hold  any  office  to 
which  she  might  be  elected  or  appointed;  and  requiring  that  a 
certain  number  of  women  should  be  appointed  on  Boards  of 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  on  State  Boards  of  Charities  and  as 
physicians  in  the  women's  wards  of  insane  asylums.  Hearings 
were  given  on  most  of  these  petitions.  At  that  of  January  25 
for  Municipal  Suffrage  the  speakers  were  William  I.  Bowditch, 
Mrs.  Stone,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Ednah 
D.  Cheney,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  and  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Bashford,  Mary 
F.  Eastman,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Harriette  Robinson 
Shattuck  and  Miss  Nancy  Covell. 

On  January  29  a  hearing  was  given  to  the  remonstrants  con- 
ducted by  Thornton  K.  Lothrop.  T^e  speakers  were  Francis 
Parkman  (whose  paper  was  read  for  him  by  Mr.  Lothrop) 
Louis  B.  Brandeis,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  William  H.  Say- 
ward,  Mrs.  Lydia  Warner  and  George  C.  Crocker.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mrs.  Qara  T.  Leonard.  Mr.  Parkman  asserted 
that  the  suffragists  **have  thrown  to  the  wind  every  political,  not 
to  say  every  moral  principle;"  that  ''tliree- fourths  of  the  agitators 
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are  in  mutinv  against  Providence  because  it  made  them  women;'* 
and  that  "if  the  ballot  were  granted  to  women  it  would  be  a 
burden  so  crushing  that  Hfe  would  be  a  misery." 

This  year  315  petitions  for  suffrage  with  21,606  signatures 
were  presented.  The  remonstrants  who  set  out  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  getting  more  secured  about  3,000.  A  number  of 
persons  who  sii^ncd  tlic  .in u  suffrage  petition  in  Boston  published 
letters  afterwards  over  their  own  names  and  addresses  saying 
that  they  had  signed  without  reading,  upon  the  assurance  of  the 
canvasser  employed  by  the  remonstrants  that  it  was  a  petition 
to  permit  women  to  vote  on  the  question  of  liquor  license. 

In  the  House  Municipal  Suffrage  was  discussed  March  12,  13, 
and  finally  was  defeated  by  61  yeas,  155  nays.  A  bill  to  let 
women  vote  on  the  license  question,  which  had  not  been  asked  for 
by  the  suffrage  association,  was  voted  down  without  a  count. 

A  law  was  enacted  requiring  two  women  trustees  on  the 
board  of  every  State  lunatic  hospital,  and  one  woman  physician 
in  each.  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Blackwell 
and  Miss  Mary  A.  Brigham  had  been  the  speakers  at  the  hearing 
in  behalf  of  this  measure.   All  the  other  petitions  were  refused. 

i88s — On  Municipal  Suffrage  and  the  submission  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  a  hearing  was  g^ven  February  17.  As 
usual  the  Green  Room  was  cr(nv(Ied.  There  were  before  the 
committee  petitions  for  suffrage  with  16.113  signatures,  and  pe- 
titions against  it  with  285.  The  speakers  m  favor  were  the  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarl  e.  Mrs.  Cheney,  Lucy  Stone,  Mr.  Black- 
well,  Mr.  Bowditch,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.,  Miss  Eastman, 
Mrs.  Adelaide  A.  Claflin,  Mrs.  Abby  M.  Gannett  and  Miss  Lelia 
J.  Robinson.  The  opposition  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Brandeis 
and  the  speakers  were  Judge  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Mrs.  Gannett 
Wells,  Thomas  Weston,  Jr.,  l  lemy  i'aikiiian  and  the  Rev.  Bnx>ke 
Hereford,  lately  from  England,  with  letters  from  President  L. 
Clark  Seelye  of  Smith  College,  Miss  Mary  E.  Dewey  and  Mr. 
Sayward.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  Municip^  Suf- 
frage with  only  one  dissenting.  The  House  on  May  4  rejected 
the  bill  by  61  yeas,  131  nays. 

While  the  women  sat  in  the  gallery  waiting  for  the  measure 
to  be  discussed,  the  bill  proposing  to  limit  ihe  working  day  for 
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women  and  children  to  ten  hours  was  '^guyed,  laughed  at  and 
voted  down  amid  ridicule  and  uproar/'  This  L^slature  also 
refused  the  petition  of  Mr.  Sewall  and  others  for  one  or  more 

women  on  every  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor;  for  the  better 
protection  of  wives;  for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting-  women  full  suffrage;  and  for  the  amendment  of 
the  school  suffrage  law  to  make  it  as  easy  for  women  as  for  men 
to  register.    ( See  Suffrage. ) 

1886 —  ^At  the  hearing,  January  28,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
Hon.  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Garri- 
son, Lucy  Stone,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Eliza  Trask 
Hill,  the  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles,  Mrs.  Shattuck,  Mrs.  Robinson, 
Miss  Eastman  and  Mrs.  Claflin.  The  remonstrants*  hearing 
had  been  appointed  for  January  29.  Their  attorney,  E.  N.  Hill, 
tried  at  the  last  moment  to  get  a  postponement  but  failed.  The 
leaders  of  the  "antis"  declined  to  speak  but  several  of  the  rank 
and  file  appeared  and  made  the  usual  objections.  The  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  Municipal  Suffrage.  It  was  discussed  in 
the  House  April  14,  about  die  same  number  speaking  on  each 
side,  and  defeated  by  77  yeas,  1 32  nays,  the  most  favorable  vote 
since  1879. 

On  May  20,  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  represent- 
atives of  the  suffrage  association  and  other  societies  had  a  hear- 
ing in  behalf  of  bills  to  raise  the  "age  of  protection"  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  penalties  for  seduction,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

1887 —  On  January  6  Governor  Oliver  Ames,  in  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  Legislature,  said,  ''I  earnestly  recommend,  as  a 
measure  of  simple  justice,  the  enactment  of  a  law  securing  Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage  to  women."  The  suffrage  petitions  this  year 
had  5.741  signatures,  the  remonstrant  petitions  81.  On  Febru- 
ary 2  it  was  ordered  in  the  House,  on  motion  of  Josiah  Quincy, 
that  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  consider  the  expediency 
of  submitting  the  question  of  Municipal  Suffrage  to  the  women 
of  the  different  cities  and  towns,  the  right  to  be  given  to  them  In^ 
any  city  or  town  where  the  majority  of  those  who  voted"  on  the 
question  should  vote  in  favor;  or  where  a  number  of  women 
should  petition  for  it  equal  to  a  majority  of  the  number  of  men 
who  voted  at  the  last  annual  municipal  or  town  election;  or 
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where  a  majority  vote  of  the  men  should  be  given  for  it  at  the 

annual  election. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Quincy  an  order  for  legislation  to  equalize 
the  interest  of  husbands  and  wives  in  each  Other's  property  had 
been  previously  introduced  but  was  lost 

On  February  9  a  hearing  was  given  to  the  petitioners.  The 
speakers  were  the  same  as  the  previous  year  with  the  addition 
of  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  Mr.  Blackwell  presented  two  letters 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  one  addressed  to  Republicans,  one  to  Demo- 
crats.*   Clement  K.  Fay  spoke  for  the  remonstrants. 

The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  Municipal  Suffrage,  two 
dissenting.  It  was  discussed  in  the  House  March  3  and  10. 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Everett  offered  an  amendment  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  be  tried  for  ten  years,  but  it  was  not  put  to  a  vote. 
The  bill  was  lost  by  86  yeas,  122  nays,  including  pairs. 

A  bill  to  let  women  vote  on  the  license  question  passed  the 
House  by  116  yeas  to  88  nays,  including  pairs,  but  was  defeated 
in  liic  Senate,  24  yeas,  13  nays. 

The  bill  was  passed  providing  for  police  matrons  in  all  cities 
of  30.000  or  more  inhabitants. 

18^8 — The  Legislature  was  asked  for  Municipal  and  Presiden- 
tial Suffrage  and  for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment; also  for  various  improvements  in  the  laws  relating  to 
women.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  petitioned 
for  License  Suffrage.  Several  thousand  women  signed  the  pe- 
tition and  one  hundred  the  remonstrance.  On  January  25  a 
hearing  was  given  on  the  petitions  for  Municipal  and  License 
Suffrage.  Mr.  Bowditch,  Lucy  Stone,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mrs. 
Howe  and  Mrs.  Cheney  spoke  for  Municipal  Suffrage  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  S.  Tobey  for  License  Suffrage.  Mr.  Brandeis  made 
an  argument  as  attorney  for  the  remonstrants.  Charles  Carleton 
Coffin,  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  Mrs.  Claflin,  the  Rev.  Ada  C  Bowles 
and  Miss  Cora  Scott  Pond  replied  for  the  petitioners. 

On  February  20  and  25  hearings  were  given  on  the  petitions 
« 

*  The  one  to  the  Republican  members  was  signed  by  Alanson  W.  Beard,  William  Claflio. 
William  W.  Crapo,  ITcnry  L.  Dawes.  Frank  P.  Goulding,  Thomas  N.  Hart,  George  F. 
Hoar,  John  D.  Long,  Samuel  May,  Adin  Thayer  and  John  G.  Whittier;  the  other  to  the 
Democratic  by  Joiiah  G.  Abbott.  Edward  Avery,  Job«  11.  Cone,  John  E.  Fitigcnid.  Jota 
Hopkins.  Ccor^'c  E.  HcNcU,  Bii«hrod  Morse,  Fredcrfde  O*  Frinec*  Albert  Pabncr  aad 
Charles  H.  Taylor. 
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for  six  bills  drawn  by  Mr.  Sewall :  t.  To  orive  motbers  the 
equal  care,  custody  and  education  of  their  minor  children.  2. 
To  give  married  women  a  ri^bt  to  appoint  guardians  for  their 
minor  children  by  will.  3.  To  repeal  the  act  of  1887  limiting 
the  inheritance  of  personal  property.  4.  To  regulate  and  equal- 
ize the  descent  of  personal  proj^erty  between  husband  and  wife. 
5.  To  equalize  curtesy  and  dower  and  the  descent  of  real  estate 
between  husband  and  wife.  6.  To  enable  husbands  and  wives 
to  make  gifts,  contracts  and  conveyances  directly  with  one  an- 
other, and  to  authorize  suits  between  them. 

Addresses  in  support  of  the  petitions  were  made  by  Mr.  Sewall, 
Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Stone,  Mr.  Blackwell,  the  Hon.  George  A.  O. 
Ernst,  Miss  Robinson,  George  H.  Fall  and  others.  All  these 
measures  were  refused.  Several  new  statutes  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  women  were  passed  this  year,  however,  at  the  in-tance 
of  Mr.  Sewall,  among  tiiem  one  providing  severe  penalties  for 
any  person  who  should  aid  in  sending  a  woman  as  inmate  or  serv- 
ant to  a  house  of  ill  fame;  one  prohibiting  railroads  from  requir- 
ing women  or  children  to  ride  in  smoking  cars ;  one  providing  that 
women  arrested  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  police  matrons. 

On  April  23  Municipal  Suffrage  was  defeated  in  the  House, 
50  yeas,  121  nays.  License  Suflrat^e,  after  a  prolonged  contest, 
passed  by  118  yeas,  110  nays,  and  was  defeated  in  the  Senate, 
20  yeas,  19  nays. 

l88fh^At  the  hearing  of  January  31  the  attendance  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth,  Frankljm  Howland 
and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton  (afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church)  were  added  to  the  usual  list  of  speakers. 

On  February  4  a  hearing  was  granted  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  for 
Municipal  Suffrage,  and  on  February  8  one  was  given  to  the 
remonstrants.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Ropes,  the  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Rice,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter  of  the  Congregationalist  and  Arthur 
Lord  spoke  in  the  negative.  They  said  they  were  employed  as 
counsel  by  the  remonstrants,  whose  names  and  numbers  they 
declined  to  give.  As  Mr.  Lord  was  unable  to  complete  his  argu- 
ment in  the  allotted  time,  at  his  request  a  further  hearing  was 
granted  on  February  11.    Extracts  were  read  from  letters  by 
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Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.*  Mrs. 
Howe,  Lucy  Stone,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Col.  L.  Edwin  Dudley  and 
Miss  Tobey  replied.  Chester  W.  Kingsley.  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  said  that  as  no  petitions  against  suhrage 
had  been  sent  in  he  would  ask  all  the  remonstrants  present  to 
rise.  Not  a  person  rose,  but  the  men  standing  in  the  aisles  tried 
to  sit  down.  Mr.  Lord  suggested  that  the  remonstrants  were 
averse  to  notoriety,  whereupon  Senator  Kingsley  asked  all  in 
favor  to  rise,  and  the  great  audience  rose  in  a  body. 

Amonj^  the  ])etitions  sent  in  this  year  for  Alunicipal  Suffrage 
was  one  ^siiiied  hv  I  Resident  Helen  A.  Shafer  of  Welleslev  Col- 
lege,  a  number  of  the  professors  and  about  seventy  students  who 
were  over  twenty-one.  The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  both 
Mtmicipal  and  License  Suffrage.  The  former  was  discussed 
March  .12  and  lost  by  a  vote,  including  pairs,  of  90  yeas,  139 
nays.  The  Wimm's  Journal  said :  "Although  not  a  majority, 
the  weight  of  character,  talent  and  experience  was  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  bill,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  tJic  chair- 
men  of  thirty  of  the  House  Committees,  out  of  a  total  of  forty- 
one,  were  recorded  in  its  favor.'* 

License  Suffrage  passed  the  Senate,  15  yeas,  12  nays,  after  a 
long  light,  and  was  defeated  in  the  House,  loi  yeas,  42  nays. 

7^90— Suffrage  petitions  were  presented  and  also  petitions 
asking  that  fathers  and  mothers  be  made  equal  guardians  of 
their  children;  that  contracts  between  husbands  and  wives  be 
legally  valid  ;  and  that  a  widow  be  allowed  to  stay  more  than  forty 
days  in  the  honse  of  her  deceased  husband  without  paying  rent 
All  these  were  refused. 

On  March  12  a  hearing  was  given  to  the  petitioners  for  suf- 
frage. Mrs.  Stone,  Mr.  Blackwell,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Dietrick,  the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Hinckley,  Mr. 
Crane  of  Wobum  and  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  W.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fesscnden,  Mrs.  Amelia  C 
Thorpe  and  Miss  Toljcy  in  behalf  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Mr. 
Rnpc^,  Dr.  A.  P.  rc.'ibody  and  J.  B.  Wiggin  spoke  against  woman 
suiirage.    Mr.  Lord  asked  that  the  hearing  be  extended  lor 

*  ThcM  lettcn  Itaye  been  doing  dntjr  ever  mnce,  being  quoted  in  edvenc  rcporte  of  eoo^ 
greMioaal  committees,  LegieUtiirce,  epeecfaee  and  doeuaonts  of  the  oppoiWBtit  ele. 
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another  day,  as  he  wished  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  remonstrants* 
although  no  petitions  had  been  sent  in.  Mr.  Blackwell  requested 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  ask  Mr.  Lord  to  state  definitely 

whom  he  represented.  The  chairman  answered  that  ii  he  did  not 
choose  to  tell  he  could  not  compel  him.  On  March  19  a  hearing: 
was  given  to  Mr.  Lord,  who  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour,  ihe 
usual  disting^iiished  suffrage  advocates  spoke  in  answer. 

On  April  8  seventy-nine  Republican  Representatives  met  at 
the  Parker  House,  Boston,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Woman  Suf- 
frage. Ex-Grov.  John  D.  Long  presided.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Mr.  Long,  U.  S.  Collector  Beard,  Mayor  Thomas  N.  Hart 
of  Boston,  the  Hon.  Albert  E.  Pillsbnry,  ex-president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, ex-Governor  ClaBin  and  State  Treasurer  George  E.  Mar- 
den.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Crapo  and  ex- 
Govemor  Ames.   The  following  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Republican  party  of  Massa- 
thusetts  forthwith  to  extend  Municipal  Suffrage  to  the  wouiui  oi 
the  commonwealth. 

On  April  i;^,  after  extended  discussion  in  the  House,  the  bill 
was  lost,  including  pairs,  by  73  yeas,  141  nays.  The  same  Legis- 
lature defeated  a  proposal  to  disfranchise  for  a  term  of  three 

years  men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  it  voted  to  admit 
to  suffrage  men  who  did  not  pay  their  poll-tax. 

l8pi — On  February  4  a  hearing  v.  a-  i^ranted  to  the  petitioners 
for  Municipal  Suffrage,  conducted  by  Mr.  Blackwell  for  the  asso- 
ciation, by  Mrs.  Fessenden  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  To  the  usual 
speakers  for  the  former  were  added  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  the 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames»  and  also  the  Rev.  Daniel  Whitney,  who 
had  advocated  woman  suffrage  in  the  Massachusetts  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1853  and  now  celebrated  his  eighty-first 
birthday  bv  supporting  it  again.  The  speakers  for  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  were  tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Mrs.  Thorpe,  President  Elmer 
Hewitt  Capen  of  Tufts  College,  Mrs.  Katherine  Lente  Steven- 
son and  others.  Mrs.  Martha  Moore  Avery  spoke  for  the  labor 
reformers.   No  remonstrants  appeared. 

In  the  Senate,  March  31,  Senators  Oilman,  Nutter  and  Breed 
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Spoke  for  Municipal  Suffrage,  and  no  one  in  the  negative.  The 
bill  was  lost  by  a  vote,  inchiding  pairs,  of  12  yeas,  25  nays. 

This  year  a  bill  was  passed  requiring  the  appointment  of  women 
as  factory  inspectors,  and  two  were  appointed. 

iSpj — The  suffrage  association  petitioned  for  Municipal  and 
Full  Suffrage,  also  for  equal  property  rights  for  women.  The 
W.  C  T.  U.  for  Municipal  and  License  Suffrage,  and  hoth  socie- 
ties for  legislation  granting  women  equal  facilities  with  men  in 
registering  to  vote  for  school  committee.  On  March  2  a  hearing 
was  given  by  the  Coniinitlee  on  Eleciiuii  Laws  on  an  order  intro 
duced  by  Senator  Gorham  D.  Oilman  to  remove  the  poll-tax 
prerequisite  for  women's  school  vote,  as  it  had  been  removed 
from  men.  Bills  to  secure  for  them  a  more  just  and  liberal 
method  of  r^istration,  drafted  by  ex-Governor  Long  and  Mr. 
Blackwell,  were  submitted.  Addresses  were  made  by  these  two, 
Senator  Gihnan,  Mrs.  Cheney,  Dn  Salome  Merritt,  Mrs.  Brock* 
way  and  others. 

On  February  19  a  hearing  was  given  on  the  suffrage  petitions 
which  were  advocated  by  Senator  Ciilman,  Colonel  Dudley.  Mrs. 
Howe,  Lucy  Stone,  Mr.  Blackwell,  the  Hon.  George  S.  Hale, 
Mrs.  Trask  Hill  and  others.  No  remonstrants  appeared.  On 
March  14  the  hearing  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  held  with  many 
prominent  advocates. 

License  Suffrage  was  discussed  in  the  House  April  27,  and  on 
a  znva  voce  vote  was  declared  carried,  but  on  a  roll  call  was  de- 
feated, 93  yeas,  96  nays.  A  reconsideration  was  moved  next 
day  and  the  advocates  of  the  bill  secured  twenty-three  additional 
votes,  but  the  opponents  also  increased  their  vote  and  the  motion 
was  refused.  Out  of  the  240  members  117  recorded  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  Municipal  Suffrage  was  voted  down  in 
the  Senate  May  2,  without  debate,  by  10  yeas,  22  nays. 

The  poll-tax  was  abolished  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  in  the 
case  of  women.  This  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  men  in  1890. 
A  bill  to  permit  a  wife  to  bring  an  action  against  her  husband, 
at  law  or  in  equity,  for  any  matter  relating  to  her  separate  prop- 
erty or  estate  passed  the  House  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported  against  l^^lation  to 
enable  a  woman  to  be  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
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/5*pj — This  year  for  the  first  time  the  State  W.  S.  A.,  the 
National  W.  S.  A,  of  Massachusetts,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Inde- 
pendent Women  Voters  and  the  Loyal  Women  of  American 
Liberty  all  unhed  in  petitioning  for  a  single  measitre,  Municipal 
Suffrage.  The  hearing  at  the  State  House  on  February  i  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Blackwell.  Addresses  were  made  by  Lucy 
Stone,*  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
the  Rev.  Louis  A.  Banks,  Mayor  EHhu  B.  Hayes  of  L3mn,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Gordon,  Mrs.  Trask  Hill,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Dickerman,  Mrs. 
Fiske  of  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  Amos  Beckford,  George  E.  Lothrop. 
Mrs.  M.  £.  S.  Cheney  and  Miss  Blackwell.  Mrs.  M.  £.  Tucker 
Faunce  was  the  sole  remonstrant. 

The  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  7  yeas,  4 
nays.  The  question  was  debated  In  the  Legislature  February  21. 
Every  inch  of  space  was  crowded,  the  first  three  rows  of  the 
men's  galler}'  were  allowed  on  this  occasion  tu  be  occupied  by 
women  and  even  then  many  stood.  On  motion  of  Representative 
W^hite  of  Brook i me  an  amendment  was  adopted  by  no  yeas,  90 
nays,  providing  that  Municipal  Suffrage  should  be  granted  con- 
ditionally; the  question  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  State,  and  the  measure  to  go  into  effect  only  in  case 
the  majority  of  those  voting  on  it  voted  in  favor.  The  bill  as 
amended  was  then  defeated  by  1 1 1  yeas,  loi  nays,  almost  every 
opponent  of  suffrage  voting  against  it.  They  thus  virtually  de- 
clared that  they  were  not  willing  women  should  have  Municipal 
Suffrage  even  if  the  majority  of  both  men  and  women  could  be 
shown  to  favor  it.  The  adverse  majority  this  year  was  ten  votes ; 
the  smallest  in  any  previous  year  had  been  49. 

i8p4 — Gov.  Frederick  T.  Greenhalge,  in  his  inaugural  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature,  strongly  urged  that  it  should  consider 
the  extension  of  Municipal  Suffrage  to  women. 

On  January  18  a  hearing  was  given  by  the  J^int  Special  Com- 
mittee. No  remonstrant  petitions  had  been  sent  in.  The  chair- 
man invited  alternate  speeches  from  suffragists  and  opponents, 
but  only  one  of  the  latter  presented  himself,  J.  Otis  Wardwell  of 
Haverhill,  who  said  * 

*  This  was  the  last  tune  Lacy  Stooe  addressed  a  l^palathre  committee.  She  had  pre- 
sented ber  fint  ploi  in  1837.  £t<i7  year  dnce  1S69  the  bad  nude  licr  aiunul  pj^pfnuge 
to  die  State  House  to  Mk  for  tiie  richts  of  women. 
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I  appear  here  this  morning  for  a  lady  who,  I  understand,  has 
occupied  a  position  as  chairman  or  secretary  of  an  organization  that 

has  for  some  time  been  an  active  opponent  of  woman  siifFrap^e. 

Mr.  Blacku  liLL — May  I  inquire  what  the  organization  is  that  the 
gentleman  refers  to?  We  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  much 
about  this  organization  against  woman  suffrage.  We  hear  that 
there  is  one,  but  if  so  it  is  a  secret  society.   What  is  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Wardwell — do  not  know  the  name  of  it,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

When  pressed  for  the  name  of  the  lady  at  whose  request  he 
appeared  he  finally  acknowledged  that  it  was  Mrs.  C.  D.  Uomans 
of  Boston.  It  was  afterwards  reported  that  she  was  extremely 
indignant  with  him  for  having  disclosed  her  name. 

Addresses  in  favor  of  suffrage  were  made  by  Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs. 
Livermore,  Mr.  Ernst,  Mr.  Garrison,  Mr.  and  Miss  Blackwell, 
for  the  State  W.  S.  A.;  by  Mrs.  Cheney,  president,  for  the  State 
School  Suffra^^e  Association ;  by  Dr.  Salome  Merritt  and  Miss 
Charlotte  T.obdell  for  the  National  W.  S.  A.  of  Massachusetts; 
by  Willard  Rowland,  Mrs.  Gleason  and  others  for  the  W.  C.  T. 
U. ;  by  Mrs.  Trask  Hill  for  the  Independent  Women  Voters ;  and 
by  Mrs.  Avery  for  the  labor  element;  also  by  Miss  Catherine 
Spence  of  Australia,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield  of  the  Boston 
school  board,  and  others.    Henry  H.  Faxon  added  a  few  words. 

A  second  hearing  was  given  January  19,  at  which  Mrs.  Fes- 
senden  and  twelve  other  speakers  represented  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
No  remonstrants  appeared.  At  the  request  of  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Special  Conmiittee  a  third  hearing  was  given  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Trask  Hill  and  others  spoke  in  favor  of  suffrage,  and  Jeremiah 
J.  Donovan  against  it.  The  committee  made  a  majority  report 
against  ^lunicipal  Suffrage  and  a  minority  report  in  favor. 

On  January  31  Arthur  S.  Kneil  offered  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  the  men  nvA 
women  of  the  State,  and  that  the  act  should  take,  effect  only  if 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  proposition  were  in  favor. 
Wm.  H.  Burges  wanted  it  submitted  to  the  men  only.  A  second 
amendment  proposed  to  lay  the  whole  matter  on  the  table  till 
the  u]>inion  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  taken  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  Mr.  Kneil's  amendment.  On  February  i  there  was 
a  spirited  discussion  but  finally  both  amendments  were  defeated. 
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and  the  minority  report  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  substituted  for 
the  adverse  majority  report  by  a  vote  of  104  yeas,  90  nays. 

On  February  2  Senator  Arthur  H.  Wellman  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  his  order  that  the  Justices  of  the  Suprone  Court  should 
be  required  to  give  their  opinion  to  the  House  on  three  questions : 

1.  Is  it  constitutional,  in  an  act  pjantingf  to  women  the  right  to 
vote  in  town  and  city  elections,  to  provide  that  such  act  shall  take 
effect  throughout  the  oommonwealth  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  the  commonwealtti? 

2.  Is  it  constitutional  to  provide  in  such  an  act  that  it  shall  take 
effect  in  a  city  or  town  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  such  city  or  town  ? 

3.  Is  it  constitutional  to  provide  that  such  an  act  shall  take  effect 
throughout  the  commonwealth  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  commonwealth,  including  women  specially  author* 
ized  to  register  and  vote  upon  this  question? 

Alfred  S.  Roe  and  the  other  leading  advocates  of  Municipal 
Suffrage  withdrew  tlieir  opposition  to  the  order,  saying  that  they 
preferred  the  bill  as  it  stood,  but  that  if  amendments  were  to  be 
added  to  it  at  any  subsequent  stage  it  would  be  well  to  know 
whether  they  were  constitutional.    The  order  was  adopted. 

On  March  3  four  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court — Field,  Allen, 
Morton  and  Lathrop — answered  "No"  to  all  three  questions. 
Justices  Holmes  and  Barker  answered  "Yes"  to  all  three;  and 
Justice  Knowlton  answered  "No"  to  the  first  and  third  and 
"Yes"  to  the  second.  These  opinions  were  published  in  full  in 
the  Womtm's  Journal  of  March  10,  1804. 

On  March  14  Municipal  Suffrage  was  discussed  in  open  ses- 
sion. An  amendment  was  offered  to  limit  the  right  to  taxpaying 
women  and  a  substitute  bill  to  allow  women  to  vote  at  one  elec- 
tion only.  The  latter  was  offered  by  Richard  J.  Hayes  of  Bos- 
ton, who  said,  "You  would  see  the  lowest  women  literally  driven 
to  the  polls  by  thousands  by  mercenary  politicians.  The  object 
lesson  would  settle  the  question  forever/'  The  amendment  and 
the  substitute  were  lost  and  the  bill  was  passed  to  its  third  read- 
ing by  a  vote,  including  pairs,  of  122  yeas,  106  nays. 

On  March  29  the  galleries  were  crowded  with  women.  Rich- 
ard Sullivan  of  Boston  offered  an  additional  section  that  the 
question  be  submitted  to  the  men  at  the  November  election  for  an 
expression  of  opinion.    This  was  adopted  by  109  yeas,  93  nays. 
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The  bill  to  grant  women  Municipal  Suffrage  at  once,  trrespecttve 

of  what  the  expression  of  opinion  in  November  might  \ye,  was 
then  passed  to  be  engrossed,  by  a  vote,  including  pairs,  of  Ii8 
yeas,  107  navs     A  motion  to  reconsider  was  voted  down. 

On  April  5  the  bill  came  up  in  the  Senate.  Floor  and  galleries 
were  crowded  and  hundreds  were  turned  away.  Senator  Will- 
iam B.  Lawrence  of  Medford,  a  distiller,  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  a  proposal  to  submit  the  question  to  tiie  men  at  the 
November  election  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  a  guide  to 
action  by  the  next  Legislatuix.  He  said  it  was  absurd  to  grant 
women  the  suffrage  first  and  call  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  men  afterward.  The  vote  on  the  substitute  was  a  tie,  19 
yeas,  19  nays.  To  relieve  the  president  of  the  Senate  from  the 
necessity  of  voting  Senator  John  F.  Fitzgerald  changed  his  vote, 
but  Senator  Butkr  declined  to  be  so  relieved  and  gave  his  casting 
vote  against  the  substitute  The  bill  for  Municipal  Suffrage  was 
then  defeated  by  14  yeas,  24  nays. 

The  Boston  Herald,  of  April  9,  had  an  editorial  entitled  Liquor 
and  Woman  SnfTrage,  expressing  satisfaction  in  the  defeat  of 
the  bill  but  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  corrupt  methods  used 
against  it  in  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  Senators  had  prom- 
ised to  vote  for  it  but  the  Liquor  Dealer's  Association  raised  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  accomplish  its  defeat,  a  persistent  lobby 
worked  against  it  and  several  Senators  changed  front  The 
Herald  plainly  intimated  that  the  result  was  due  to  bribery. 

The  credit  of  the  unusually  good  vote  in  the  House  in  1S93 
and  '94  was  larc^ely  due  to  Representative  Alfred  S.  Roe  of 
Worcester,  an  able  member,  highly  esteemed  and  very  popular, 
who  worked  for  the  bill  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  perseverance. 

There  were  petitions  this  year  from  many  different  o];ganiza- 
tions  representing  a  vast  aggregate  membership.  On  June  9 
a  bill  to  allow  women  to  be  no  ies  public  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  10  yeas,  12  nays. 

iS^j. — On  January  ^o  n  great  hearing  was  held  in  old  Rep- 
resentatives* Hall  at  the  State  House,  with  floor,  aisles  and  gal- 
leries crowded  to  the  utmost  capacity.  Senator  Alpheus  M. 
Eldridge  presided  and  Mrs.  Livermore,  as  president  of  the  State 
Association,  conducted  the  hearing  for  the  five  organizations 
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that  appeared  as  petitioners.  Addresses  were  made  by  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  Mrs*  Howe»  Mr.  Blackwell,  Profs.  Hayes  and 
Webster  of  Wellesley  College,  Mrs.  Fessenden,  Mrs.  Trask  Hill, 
Mrs.  Emily  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Boland,  John  Dean,  F.  C  Nash, 
Frank  H.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  leerislative  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  Massachusetts,  James  F.  Nor- 
ton, the  representative  of  10,000  Good  Templars. 

No  opposing  petitions  had  been  sent  in  but  Thomas  Russell 
appeared  as  attorney  for  the  remonstrants  and  said :  ''Believing 
as  they  do  that  the  proper  place  for  women  is  not  in  public  urging 
or  remonstrating  against  l^slatton  before  public  gatherings, 
but  rather  in  the  home,  the  hospital,  the  school,  the  public  insti- 
tution where  sin  and  suffering^  are  to  be  found  and  to  be  allevi- 
ated, they  have  not  thenLsclvcs  ajjpeared  before  you" — but  had 
sent  him.*  Representative  Roe  said  that  the  lawyer  who  had 
spoken  for  the  remonstrants  at  the  hearing  of  1894  had  received 
$500  for  his  services,  and  asked  Mr.  Russell  if  he  appeared  in 
the  same  capacity.  He  answered  that  no  compensation  had  been 
promised  him,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  accept  any.  He 
added:  "I  represent  no  organization,  anything  more  than  an 
informal  gathering  of  ladies,  and  as  for  the  numbers  I  can  not 
state.  But  I  do  not  come  here  basin?  my  claim  to  be  heard  on 
the  numbers  of  those  who  have  asked  me  to  appear.  It  is  the 
justice  of  the  cause  which  I  speak  upon  that  entitles  me  to  a 
hearing,  as  it  would  if  there  were  no  one  but  myself.'* 

Later  twelve  remonstrances  were  sent  in,  signed  by  74B 
women.  For  suffrage  there  were  210  petitions  from  186  towns 
and  cities  representing  133,111  individuals,  men  and  women. 

The  opposition,  alarmed  by  the  large  affirmative  vote  of  i<S94, 
this  year  put  forth  unprecedented  efforts.  Daily  papers  were 
paid  for  publishing  voluminous  letters  against  suffrage — some- 
times of  four  columns — ^and  an  active  and  unscrupulous  lobby 
worked  against  the  bill.  For  the  first  time  in  history  an  anti- 
suffrage  association  was  formed  within  the  Legislature  itself. 
Representatives  Dallinger,  Humphrey,  Bancroft*  of  Clinton, 
Eddy  of  New  Bedford,  and  others,  or^nized  themselves  into 

*  The  remonstraatu  in  past  years  had  gone  rei>eatedly  before  legislative  committees,  and 
nnee  1897  they  hanre  mppoxcd  ud  tp6kea  every  year  in  opiKMitiott  to  any  fofm  of  Miffrag* 
for  waaun. 
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a  society,  elected  a  chairman  and  secretary  and  worked  strenu- 
ously and  systematically,  mnkincf  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
House  and  pledging  as  many  members  as  possible  to  vote  "No.** 

The  suffragists  made  the  mistake  of  devoting  their  attention 
mainly  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  expected  that  the  bill  would 
come  up  first,  and  where  it  was  believed  that  the  main  difficulty 
would  be,  but  on  March  5  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was 
brought  up  in  the  House.  Every  inch  of  space  was  crowded 
with  spectators.  After  much  discussion  the  bill  was  defeated 
by  137  yea-^.  07  nays. 

On  March  13  a  bill  to  raise  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls 
from  16  to  18  years  was  defeated  by  108  yeas,  55  nays. 

On  May  17  Senator  Wellman*s  bill  for  a  "mock  referendum" 
was  adopted  by  the  L^slature.  It  proposed  to  take  a  vote  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  State  on  the  question  '*Is  it  expedient 
that  Municipal  Suffrage  should  be  extended  to  women  T* 

The  Mock  Referendum  :  This  is  called  by  the  advocates 
of  equal  rights  a  *'mock  referendum"  because  it  was  to  have  no 
legal  validity  and  was  to  give  the  women  nothing  even  if  it 
should  be  carried  in  their  favor.  The  IV Oman's  Journal  said : 

Two  years  ago  an  amendment  w^s  added  to  the  Municipal  Suf- 
frage Bill  providing  that  it  should  become  law  when  ratified  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  State.  Nearly 
every  opponent  in  the  House  voted  against  the  bill  after  that  amend- 
ment  had  been  incorporated,  showing  clearly  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  let  women  have  suffrage  even  if  a  majority  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  State  sliould  vote  for  it.  It  was  then  believed  that 
such  action  would  he  constitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  after- 
wards gave  its  opinion  that  Municipal  Suffrage  could  not  be  ex- 
tended by  a  popular  vote  of  either  the  men  or  the  women,  or  both, 
but  must  be  extended,  if  at  all,  by  the  Legislating.  Following  that 
decision,  the  opponents  have  become  clamorous  for  a  popular  vote. 

The  suffragists,  who,  beginning  in  1869,  had  petitioned  year 
after  year  for  the  submission  to  the  voters  of  a  legal  and  straight- 
forward  constitutional  amendment,  which  would  give  women 

the  ballot  if -the  majority  voted  for  it,  were  disgusted  with  this 

sham  substitution.  Mrs.  Livermore.  the  State  president,  de- 
clared that  she  would  neither  take  part  in  the  mock  vnte  herself 
nor  advise  others  to  do  so.  This  feeling  was  so  general  that  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  executive  conmiittee  of  the  W.  S.  A,  for 
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the  season,  in  June,  it  was  found  impossible  even  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution reoommending  those  men  and  women  who  favored  equal 
suffrage  to  go  to  the  polls  and  say  so. 

A  number  of  individual  suffragists,  however,  believed  that  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  the  chance  to  make  an  educational 
campaign  and,  as  the  Woman's  Journal  of  June  8  said,  "to  use 
the  opi>urtunity  for  what  it  is  worth  as  a  iiicans  of  agilalnui.'* 
Therefore  a  Suffrage  Referendum  State  Committee  was  formed 
of  more  than  fifty  prominent  men  and  women,  includingf  U.  S. 
Senator  Hoar,  ex-Govemor  Long,  the  Hon.  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett, 
Mrs.  Howe,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Ames,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  the  editors  of  the  IVoman's  Journal 
and  others.  Mrs.  Mary  Garkc  Smith  was  employed  as  organ- 
izer, beginning  July  lo,  and  as  good  a  campaign  was  made  as 
the  circumstances  permitted.  By  the  time  the  executive  commit- 
tee reassembled  in  October,  every  one  had  become  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  course,  and  the  State  Suffrage  Association 
and  the  Referendum  Committee  worked  hand  in  hand  during  the 
last  few  weeks  before  election.  It  was  a  disadvantage  that  the 
bill  for  the  "mock  referendtmfi"  was  passed  just  before  j  c  i  le 
went  away  for  tlie  summer,  and  that  the  vote  was  to  be  taken 
soon  after  they  came  back  in  the  fall;  nevertheless,  a  spirited 
campaign  was  made,  a  large  mmiher  of  meetings  and  rallies 
were  held  and  a  great  quantity  of  literature  was  distributed. 

About  six  weeks  before  election  a  Man  Suffrage  Association 
was  formed  with  Frauds  C.  Lowell  as  chairman,  Thomas  Rus- 
sell as  treasurer  and  Charles  R.  Saunders  as  salaried  secretary.* 
This  society  was  composed  wholly  of  men.  It  sent  out  an  enor- 
mous number  of  circulars  and  other  documeiUs,  spent  money 
like  water,  enlisted  active  political  workers,  utilized  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  party  '"machines,"  and  as  far  as  possible  secured 
a  committee  of  men  to  work  at  each  polling  place  on  election  day 
and  roll  up  a  large  negative  vote  of  men.  It  contained  a  number 
of  influential  politicians  who  displayed  much  skill  in  their  tactics. 
They  published  a  manifesto  against  equal  rights  signed  by  one 

•  Mr.  Saunders,  wh«n  asked  by  a  reporter  of  the  Boston  Record  if  it  was  true  that  he 
received  $150  per  month  for  his  services,  declined  to  say,  but  stated  that  he  should  con* 
«lder  dMt  s  wmH  ■imwiiti  at  li«  wit  giviag  practiedlf  all  of  lite  tfane  aiid  effort 
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hundred  prominent  men.   The  W (mantes  Jou/mdl,  whidi  printed 

Lhis  document  on  October  19,  said : 

In  the  main  the  protest  represents  merely  money  and  social  posi- 
tion.  There  are  half-a-dozen  names  on  it  which  it  is  a  pity  and  a 

shame  to  see  there.  All  the  rest  were  to  be  expected.  They  are 
men  whose  opinion  ^vould  be  of  weight  on  questions  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  but  whose  opinion  on  questions  of  moral  reform  has  only  a 

minus  value  Its  si.criitT>  iiave  pilloried  themselves  for 

posterity.  It  is  regarded  as  discourteous  to-day  to  remind  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  that  his  father  was  the  only  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts  who  voted  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Forty 
years  hence  it  will  be  regarded  as  cruel  to  remind  the  children  of 
these  g-cntlemen  [among-  whom  was  President  Eliot]  that  their 
fathers  put  their  names  to  a  protest  against  equal  rights  for  women. 

At  first  the  two  anti-suffrage  associations,  the  men's  and  the 
women's,  co-operated  with  the  suffragists  in  getting  up  debates; 
but  no  man  ever  consented  to  take  part  in  one  against  suffrage 
a  second  time,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign  it  became 
almost  impossible  to  secure  speakers  in  the  negative.  Both  sides 
published  appeals  and  counter-appeals  and  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  press,  at  public  meetings  and  in  social  circles  to  an 
extent  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Even  the 
advertisenients  in  the  street  cars  bec^an  with  the  query  in  large 
letters,  Should  Women  Vote?  in  order  to  attract  attention  to  a 
particular  brand  of  soap,  etc 

During  the  early  part  of  the  canvass  the  opponents  of  suffrage 
circulated  pledges  for  signature  by  women  promising  to  vote 
**No"  in  November,*  but  they  soon  became  convinced  that  in  try- 
ing to  get  out  a  large  vote  of  women  against  suffrage  they  had 
undertaken  more  than  they  could  accomplish.  The  Massachu- 
setts Association  Opposed  to  the  Further  Extension  of  Suffrage 
to  Women  suppUed  in  plate  form  to  a  large  number  of  State  pa- 
pers  a  series  of  articles  one  of  which  urged  women  to  express 
themselves  against  suffrage,  warned  them  that  "sUence  will  be 
cited  as  consent"  and  said :  'It  is  our  duty  in  any  clear  and  forc- 
ible way  that  presents  itself,  to  say  *I  am  not  sure  that  oiu*  coun- 
try should  run  this  enormous  new  risk/  " 

The  "antis"  have  since  asserted  that  in  saying  "in  any  clear 

*  The  M.  A.  O.  F.  E.  S.  W.  says  that  this  was  not  done  bf  Utt  anodaliOB  «ficiBll)P. 
It  was  certainty  done  by  some  of  its  prominent  members. 
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and  forcible  way  that  presents  itself/'  they  did  not  mean  to  in- 
clude the  most  obvious  way,  i.  e.,  by  voting  "No"  when  given  an 
opportunity  by  the  Legislature  to  do  so.  Later  in  tlie  campai^ 
ihey  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  that  they  did  not  nro-e  women 
to  register  or  vote,  and  that  silence  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
consent  And  finally,  just  before  registration  closed  in  Boston 
and  the  other  cities,  when  it  was  clear  that  the  majority  of  women 
were- not  going  to  register  to  vote  either  way»  they  issued  an- 
other manifesto  urging  women  not  to  vote  against  suffrage! 

This  was  a  transparent  device  to  conceal  the  fewness  of  their 
numbers,  and  they  thus  stultified  all  their  previuii:5  pioiessions, 
as  they  had  asserted  for  years  that  whenever  women  were  given 
the  right  to  vote  on  an  important  question  it  would  be  their  duty 
to  do  so,  irrespective  of  their  personal  inclinations,  and  it  was  in 
order  to  save  women  from  this  burden  that  their  enfranchisement 
was  opposed.  If  they  could  have  brought  out  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  women  against  equal  suffrage,  of  course  they  would  have 
done  so.  Since  they  could  not,  it  was  their  policy  to  advise 
women  not  to  express  themselves  and  thus  let  the  few  who  were 
strongly  opposed  be  confounded  with  the  mass  of  those  who  were 
indiiierent.  The  Man  Suffrage  Association,  which  professed  to 
be  working  in  full  harmony  with  the  women's  organization, 
declared  in  small  and  inconspicuous  type  that  it  did  not  urge 
women  to  take  the  trouble  to  register,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
expressing  themselves  on  the  referendum,  but  that  it  did  urge 
those  who  voted  at  all  to  vote  "No."  It  published  a  circular 
giving  reasons  "w^hy  women  and  the  friends  of  women  should 
vote  no,"  and  it  covered  walls  and  fences  from  one  end  c^f  the 
State  to  the  other  with  huge  placards  bearing  in  enormous  let- 
ters the  words,  *'Men  and  Women,  Vote  No-i" 

The  main  object  of  this  association,  however,  was  not  to  get 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  women  (which  would  weigh 
little  either  way)  but  to  influence  the  Legislature  through  a  large 
negative  vote  from  the  men.  Mr.  Saunders  was  reported  in  an 
interview  in  the  Boston  Herald  as  saying  that  the  women  who 
took  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all  would  probably  vote  in  favor 
ten  to  one  ( it  proved  to  be  twenty-five  to  one),  but  that  if  the  men 
Vol.  IV  Won.  Suf.— 47 
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would  give  a  good  majority  against  it  the  Legislature  could  be 
relied  upon  to  defeat  a  genuine  amendment  for  years. 

The  suffragists  spent  only  $1,300  during  the  entire  canvass. 
The  Man  Suffragfe  Association  never  made  the  sworn  report 
of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  which  the  law  requires  of  every 
canii)aign  committee,  although  even  the  papers  opposed  to  suf- 
frage exhorted  it  to  do  so  and  warned  it  that  it  was  placing  it- 
self in  a  false  position  by  refusing,  but  the  treasurer  published 
an  unsworn  statement,  not  of  his  receipts  but  of  his  general  ex- 
penditures, by  which  tt  appeared  that  Uie  association,  during  the 
six  weeks  of  its  existence,  spent  $3,576.  Tn  addition  large  sums 
w  ere  expended  by  the  women's  anti  >uifrage  association,  which, 
not  being  a  campaign  coniiiiittee  but  a  permanent  society,  was 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  file  a  statement. 

The  "mock  referendum"  was  voted  on  at  the  State  election, 
Nov.  5,  1895,  receiving  108,974  yeas,  187,837  nays.  Men  cast 
86,970  3reas,  186,115  na3rs;  women  cast  22,204  y^^^*  nays. 
Forty-eight  towns  gave  a  majority  for  equal  suffrage,  two  were 
a  tie,  and  in  several  the  adverse  majority  was  only  one  or  two 
votes,  and  yet  in  most  of  these  tovVns  no  suffrage  league  existed, 
and  in  some  of  them  no  suffrage  meeting  ever  had  been  held. 

The  number  of  men  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  was  a  gen- 
eral surprise.  A  leaflet  by  one  of  the  leading  remonstrants,  cir- 
culated during  the  campaign,  asserted  that  ''not  one  citizen  of 
sound  judgment  in  a  hundred  is  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage;" 
but  nearly  one-third  of  the  male  voters  who  expressed  themselves 
declared  for  it.  There  was  the  smallest  affirmative  vote  in  the 
most  disreputable  wards  of  Boston.  Nearly  2,000  more  votes 
of  men  were  cast  for  suffrage  than  had  been  cast  for  prohibition 
in  1889.  The  proportion  of  votes  in  favor  was  almost  twice  as 
large  as  in  Rhode  Island,  the  only  other  New  England  State 
in  which  the  question  had  been  submitted,  although  in  that  there 
was  no  anti-suffrage  association  in  the  field.  Outside  of  Boston 
the  largest  negative  vote  by  women  was  cast  in  Cambridge  and 
Newton,  which  have  the  reputation  of  being  remonstrant  strong- 
holds. Tn  238  of  the  322  towns  not  one  woman  voted  "No." 
In  most  of  these  the  anti-suffraq;e  association  had  no  branches, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  women  ever  had  heard 
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of  its  eleventh-hour  advice  to  women  not  to  vote.  In  every  coun- 
ty, and  in  every  Congressional,  Senatorial  and  Representative  dis- 
trict the  women's  vote  was  in  favor  at  least  ten  to  one.  The 
"mock  referendum"  answered  the  main  purpose  of  its  promoters, 
however,  for  it  did  seriously  cut  down  the  vote  for  suffrage  in 
the  Legislature  for  several  years  thereafter,  but  it  made  a  host 
of  converts  among  the  people  at  large  and  gave  a  fresh  impetus 
to  the  activity  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  which  ever  since 
has  steadily  grown  in  membership. 


i8q6 — The  ttsual  petitions  for  suffrage  were  presented  from 
79  cities  and  towns,  with  7,780  signatures.  The  Joint  Special 
Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  which  had  been  appointed  an- 
nually for  many  years,  was  discontinued,  with  the  good  result 
that  the  suffragists  ever  since  have  had  their  hearings  before 
two  more  influential  committees,  those  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  on  Election  Laws.  On  February  26  tlie  latter  gave  a 
hearing  for  Municipal  Suffrage.  Mr.  P.lackwell  opened  tlie  case 
for  the  petitioners  and  the  usual  number  of  fine  addresses  were 
made.  Thomas  Russell  spoke  for  the  remonstrants,  and  Miss 
Biackwell  replied  to  him.  On  February  27  the  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  gave  a  hearing.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Howe,  Mr.  Garrison,  the  Rev.  Florence  E.  Kol- 
lock,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  Mr.  Ernst,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Bar- 
rows, Miss  Cora  A.  Renneson  and  Clyde  Duniway.  formerly  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Russell  again  spoke  for  the  remonstrants  and  was 
answered  by  Miss  Biackwell,  Miss  Gail  Laughlin  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Clarke  Smith. 

On  March  4  a  hearing  was  given  to  the  petitioners  for  License 
Suffrage.   Just  after  the  hearing  closed  Mr.  Russell  arrived  to 

remonstrate,  but  too  late. 

On  March  9  a  hearing  was  given  on  the  petition  of  the  State 
W.  S.  A.  that  the  times  of  registration  should  be  tlie  same  for 
women  ( school )  voters  as  for  men. 

The  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments  recommended 
that  the  question  of  submitting  a  suffrage  amendment  be  referred 
to  the  next  Legislature — three  dissenting  and  favoring  its  sub- 
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mission  this  year.  On  March  23  consideration  of  the  question 
was  voted  down  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

On  March  31  and  April  i  License  Suffrage  was  discussed  and 
finally  defeated  by  93  yeas,  1 16  nays,  including  pairs. 

The  Conunittee  on  Election  Laws  reported  in  favor  of  Manfci- 
pal  Suffrage  but  the  bill  was  defeated. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  women  could  not  be  made 
notaries  public  because  they  are  not  distinctly  named  as  eligible 
in  the  State  constitution. 

Thomas  F.  Keenan,  an  opponent  of  woman  suffrage,  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  license  houses  "for  conunercial  sexual  inter- 
course," which  he  alone  voted  for.* 

i8p/ — It  was  decided  to  ask  this  year  for  a  thorough  revi- 
sion and  equalization  of  the  statutes  bearing  on  domestic  rela- 
tions, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  last  Legislature  had  appointed 
a  committee  of  lawyers  to  revise  and  codify  the  la\v>.  Especial 
attention  was  called  to  the  need  of  a  law  makini^  fathers  and 
mothers  joint  guardians  of  their  children.  Mr.  Ernst,  in  behalf 
of  the  association,  prepared  a  bill  equalizing  the  property  rights 
of  husbands  and  wives.  Mr.  Russell,  in  behalf  of  the  M.  A.  O. 
F.  E.  S.  W.  (which  had  for  years  been  circulating  leaflets  declar- 
ing that  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  were  already  more  than  just 
to  women)  prepared  a  bill  tending  in  a  similar  direction;  and  a 
Judge  of  Probate  prepared  a  more  limited  bill.  All  three  ap- 
peared before  tlie  revising  committee  and,  after  rejjeated  confer- 
ences, a  bill  making  some  improvements  was  recommended  by 
the  committee  and  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  but  with  a  proviso 
that  it  should  not  go  into  effect  until  the  following  year,  in  order 
that  the  next  Legislature  might  have  a  chance  to  amend  it. 

On  February  10  the  committee  gave  a  hearing  to  the  petition- 
ers for  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  enfranchise  women. 
It  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mrs.  Cheney.  Mrs.  Boland. 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Scully,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ames,  the  Rev.  Augusta 
Chapin,  Miss  Blackwell  and  others.    No  remonstrants  appeared. 

•  On  one  oecaiion,  after  Mr*.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her  aaaodatea  had  made  tbrir 
appeal*,  Mr.  Keenan  referred  to  them  in  the  legislative  debate  as  "women  masqurrcdinf 
in  pants,"  and  said»  "I  nercr  knew  a  woman  who  lorcd  her  children  or  her  heme  th*k 

wanted  to  vote." 
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The  committee  reported  favorably,  but  on  February  18  the  bill 
was  defeated  by  74  yeas,  107  nays. 

On  February  24  the  Committee  on  Election  Laws  heard  argu- 
ments for  Municipal  and  Presidential  Suffrage,  and  also  on  the 
petition  of  the  W.  C  T.  U.  for  License  Suffrage.  The  commit- 
tee had  before  it  144  largely  signed  petitions  for  suffrage  and 
none  ae^ainst  it.  Mrs.  Howe  and  Mr.  Blackwell  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  measure^  n-krd  iVi'  Ijv  the  siiitrage  association,  and  a  large 
number  of  prominent  women  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Mr.  Russell, 
Mrs.  J.  Elliott  Cabot,  Frank  Foxcroft,  Miss  Dewey,  Dr.  Walter 
Channing,  Mrs.  A.  J.  George,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  and  Miss 
Mary  A.  J.  Mclntyre  spoke  against  all  three  bills.  Miss  Black- 
well,  at  the  close,  replied  in  behalf  of  both  associations.  Members 
of  the  conniuttee  asked  the  president  of  the  anti-suf?rage  asso- 
ciation, Mrs.  Cab(^t.  and  almost  all  the  women  who  spoke  on  that 
side  whether  they  would  vote  for  or  against  license  if  they  had 
the  ballot.  Everyone  answered  that  she  would  vote  for  license. 
Mr.  Russell  had  declared  that  if  women  were  allowed  to  vote, 
"no  license  would  be  carried  in  every  town  and  city  of  the  com- 
monwealth, contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people."  The  committee 
gave  a  majority  report  against  all  the  bills. 

On  March  10  the  question  of  acceptino-  the  adverse  report  on 
License  Suffrage  came  up  in  the  Legislature.  The  vote  stood, 
100  yeas,  100  nays,  and  Speaker  John  L.  Bates  gave  his  casting 
vote  in  favor  of  substituting  the  bill  for  the  adverse  report.  On 
March  18  the  question  was  debated  and  the  vote  resulted  in  108 
yeas,  125  nays.  There  was  much  public  interest  and  a  lively  dis- 
cussion in  the  papers.  Municipal  and  Presidential  Suffrage  were 
lost  without  a  roll-call.  A  bill  to  make  the  Ik^ston  School  Board 
appointive  instead  of  elective,  which  would  have  deprived  women 
of  their  School  Suffrage,  was  defeated. 

i8p8 — ^The  hearing  on  February  2  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Blackwell  for  the  petitioners;  Mr.  Russell  for  the  remonstrants. 
A  letter  from  ex-Gov.  William  Claflin  in  favor  of  suffrage  was 
read.  Mrs.  Anna  Christy  Fall,  Mr.  Garrison.  ex-U.  S.  Attorney 
Frank  B.  Allen.  Mrs.  Helen  Adelaide  Shaw.  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  others  spoke  for  suffrage; 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Gilman,  Mrs.  Egbert  C.  Smythe,  Mrs.  Rothery 
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o£  Wellesley,  Mrs.  Lincoln  R.  Stone  and  Mrs.  George  against 
it.  Miss  Blackwell  replied  for  the  petitioners.  The  committee 
reported  "leave  to  witlidraw."  On  February  14,  after  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  vote  stood  44  yeas,  97  nays. 

On  February  23  the  committee  gave  a  hearing  on  Municipal 
Suffrage  and  on  License  Suffrage,  both  of  which  were  eloquently 
urged.  Mrs.  Cabot,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Guild,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness,  the  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Durant,  Mrs. 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Foxcroft  and  Mr.  Russell  spoke  in 
opposition.  Municipal  Suffrage  was  not  debated,  but  after  dis- 
cussion on  March  to  and  1 1,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
vote  on  License  Suffrage,  including  pairs,  stood  60  yeas>  116  nays. 

The  record  for  1899  and  1900  presented  no  variations  except 
that  a  ntunber  of  local  associations  petitioned  for  Municipal  Suf- 
frage for  Taxpaying  Women.  The  State  association  did  not 
officially  ask  for  this,  though  the  majority  of  its  officers  favored 
the  measure.  The  annual  hearings  were  given,  the  usual  large 
crowds  were  in  attendance,  the  ablest  men  and  women  in  the 
State  advocated  the  granting  of  suffrage,  those  heretofore  men-- 
tioned  spoke  in  opposition,*  and  the  negative  vote  was  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  before  the  "remonstrants"  made  their 
appearance,  t 

•  Dr.  Lynirin  Abhott  of  New  York,  Miss  Helotse  E.  Hersey,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Hunt, 
Mesdaines  Barrett  Weodell.  W.  W.  Vaugbao,  Judith  Andrews,  Nathaniel  Payne.  Jamc» 

H.  Robbitw,  Frank  B.  Fajr  and  Henry  ThomfMon  also  **remomtrated.** 

tit  wems  desirable  to  preserve  the  names  of  tho^sc  who  have  diampioned  and  voted  for 
a  measure  so  bitterly  opposed.  TiM  Si.-  ni  tiie  cightN  tDur  opponents  may  drop  into  oblivion. 
Honor  roll:  Senators  S.  Stillman  lilanchard,  Arthur  B.  Breed,  Gorbam  D.  Gilmao, 
Robert  S.  Gray.  Charles  H.  Innea,  Francis  W.  Klttrk^.  Joel  D.  Miller,  Henry  S.  Milton,. 
Joseph  O.  NctM,  I-^nnc  N'.  X::iter;  Reprcscntative«;  John  K.  Abbott,  Char!es  II  Adamss, 
Frederick  Athcrton,  Frank  K.  Badger,  Thomas  C.  Uatcbelder,  John  L.  Bates,  Alanson  W. 
Beard,  Amos  Beckford.  Prank  P.  Bennett,  ThomBS  W.  Bickndl,  Jobn  B.  Bottum.  Harvey 
L.  Boutwell,  George  A.  Brown,  \\'.iltor  J.  D.  Bullock,  Edward  B.  Callcnder,  James  I". 
Carey.  George  D,  Chamberlain,  Albert  Clarke,  Charles  Carleton  Coffin.  Henry  Cook.  Lows 
A.  Cook.  Charles  U.  Corey,  Fred  E.  Crawford,  FranUIn  Cross,  Arthur  B.  Curtis,  Francis 
W.  Dariinpr.  William  D.  Dennis,  Solomon  K.  Dexter.  E.  Walter  Everett.  George  H.  FslU 
Frrn  'r.  I".    I";tt^.  Tnliil  C.  dfn«tin,  Snrntn'l  L,  Graccy,  James  W   Oune??.  Thom.is  E.  Gro>-er. 

I.  mhcr  Hali,  Harris  C.  liartwell,  Martin  E.  Hawes,  William  IL  iiaydcn,  Alfred  S.  Hayes, 
Etihn  B.  Hsyes.  Charles  E.  Haywood.  Edmund  Hersey,  John  Hitdreth,  John  G.  Horaa. 
riinrlcs  R.  Johnson,  George  R.  Jones,  William  E.  Jurld,  Alfred  F.  Kinney.  John  Larrabee. 
Mablon  R.  Leonard,  Frederic  O.  MacCartney,  Samuel  W.  McCall.  James  H.  Mellcn,  John 
M.  Merriman,  Charles  H.  Miller.  Daniel  L.  Milliken.  Charles  P.  Mills.  Boshrod  Hone^ 

James  J.  Myers,  II.  Ilcustis  Ncv'  t.m.  Ilr-bcn  C.  ParsDiis,  Gcufkc  \\'.  Ptnninian.  Francis 
C.  Perry,  Albert  Poor,  Josiab  Quincy.  Francis  H.  Raymond,  Alfred  S.  Roe,  (Jud^r) 
Thomas  Russell.  Thomas  E.  St.  John,  Howard  K.  Sanderson.  Charles  F.  Shute,  George  T. 
Sleeper,  Frank  Smith,  Metcalf  J.  Smith,  George  L.  Soule.  Euprnc  II.  Sprague.  Ezra  A. 
Stevens*  Hasard  Stevens,  St«pben  S.  Taft,  George  F.  Tucker,  John  £.  Tuttte,  O.  W.  H. 
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Laws:  Until  1845  ^^^^  women  of  Massachusetts  suffered  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  barbarities  of  the  English  G>innion  Law. 
After  that  date  the  changes  were  gradual  but  very  slow.  From 
1884  there  was  but  little  improvement  in  the  property  laws  until 
1899,  when  a  radical  revision  was  eflFcctcd  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Legi^lauue.  As  there  was  to  be 
a  g-eneral  revision  of  the  statutes  and  the  new  book  would  not 
be  issued  until  Jan.  i,  1902,  it  was  decided  that  all  should 
go  into  effect  at  that  date.  The  new  property  law  for  women 
provides  as  follows:  No  distinction  is  made  between  real  and 
personal  property  in  distributing  the  estate.  The  surviving  hus- 
band or  wife  takes  and  holds  one-third  if  the  deceased  leaves 
children  or  their  descendants;  $5,000  and  one-half  of  the  remain- 
ing estate  if  the  deceased  leaves  no  issue;  and  the  whole  if  the 
deceased  leaves  no  kindred.  This  is  taken  absolutely  and  not 
for  life.  Curtesy  and  dower  have  not  been  abolished  but  the  old- 
time  curtesy,  which  is  a  life  interest  in  the  whole  of  a  deceased 
wife's  real  estate,  is  cut  down  to  a  life  interest  in  one-third,  the 
same  as  dower;  and  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  dower  or  curtesy 
the  Mir\  iviug  husband  or  wife  must  elect  to  take  it  in  preference 
to  abiding  by  tlie  above  provisions. 

Either  husband  or  wife  can  make  a  will  under  the  new  law 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  but  the  survivor,  if  not  satisfied 
with  the  will  of  the  deceased,  can  waive  it  within  a  year  and  take 
the  same  share  of  the  estate  that  he  (or  she)  would  have  taken 
if  there  had  been  no  will,  except  that,  if  he  would  thus  become 
entitled  to  more  than  $10,000  in  value,  he  shall  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  amount,  only  the  income  during^  his  life  of  the  excess 
of  his  share  of  such  estate  above  that  amount ;  and  except  that, 
if  the  deceased  leaves  no  kindred,  he,  upon  such  waiver,  shall 
take  the  interest  he  would  have  taken  if  the  deceased  had  died 
leaving  kindred  but  no  issue. 

A  discretionary  amount  may  be  assigned  by  the  Probate  G>urt 
to  the  widow  for  the  support  of  herself  and  minor  children  and 
takes  precedence  of  the  debts  of  the  deceased.  The  old  law  took 
tliis  allowance  out  of  the  personal  estate  only,  and  often  the 

Uplura.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  J«sse  B.  Wheeler,  Frederick  I.  Whitnorc.  Jolin  W.  WiUdfr 
ton*  Joha  A.  Woodbury,  Cbarlca  L.  Young. 
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widow  was  not  able  to  receive  the  immediate  assistance  she 
needed,  because  the  property  was  all  in  the  form  of  real  estate. 
The  new  law  permits  the  real  estate  to  be  used  if  necessary.  It 
-    also  gives  $ioo  to  a  minor  child  for  his  immediate  necessities,  if 

there  is  no  widow ;  the  old  law  gave  $50.  The  new  law  permits 
the  widow  to  remain  in  her  husband's  house  for  six  months  after 
his  death.     I  he  old  law  gave  her  only  forty  days. 

A  married  woman  has  full  control  of  her  separate  property, 
and  can  dispose  of  her  real  estate  subject  only  to  the  husband's 
interests.  If  she  has  been  deserted  or  if  the  court  has  decreed 
that  she  is  living  apart  from  him  for  justifiable  cause,  she  can 
by  will  or  deed  dispose  of  all  her  real  and  personal  estate  as  if 
unmarried.    The  husband  can  do  the  same. 

A  married  woman  can  l)e  executor,  administrator.  gT.iardian 
or  trustee.  She  may  make  contracts  with  any  one  except  her 
husband;  may  sue  and  be  sued,  carry  on  business  in  her  own 
name,  by  complying  with  the  legal  requirements ;  control  and  in- 
vest her  earnings  and  enter  into  partnerships.  She  is  responsible 
for  her  contracts  and  debts  and  her  property  may  be  held  for 
them.  The  husband  is  not  liable  on  any  judgments  recovered 
against  the  wife  alone,  and  her  separate  property  is  not  liable 
on  any  judgment  or  execution  against  the  husband.  Suits  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  are  not  allowed  except  for  divorce. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  persons  and  estates 
of  minor  children;  he  has  power  to  dispose  of  them  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  mother  and  may  appoint  a  guardian  at  his  death.* 

For  non-support  of  wife  and  minor  children  the  husband  may 
be  fined  not  exceeding  $20  or  imprisoned  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tinn  not  exceeding  six  months.  At  ilie  discretion  of  the  court 
the  fine  is  paid  in  whole  or  part  to  the  town,  city,  society  or  per- 
son actually  supporting  such  wife  and  children.  (1893.) 

*  In  1847  Lucy  Stone  began  to  advocate  giving  the  motiier  equal  guardianship  of  fSbe 
ditldrcn  with  the  father.    During  the  past  thirty  years  tfctt  State  Soffrtge  Anoeiation  has 

repeatedly  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  this  cffcLt.  In  tooa  many  other  organizations 
joined  in  the  effort,  and  the  petition  for  equal  guarUtaniihip  was  indorsed  by  j4,ooo  women. 
Tlie  Committee  on  Probate  and  Chancery  reported  advencly.  Representative  George  H. 
Fall's  Eqtnl  G  innli.inship  Bill  w2->  dehated  on  two  days  and  finally  irawtd  both  HottMt 
and  was  signed  by  C»ov.  W.  Murray  Crane  in  June. 

The  only  aoeiety  of  women  that  has  ever  ranged  Hsdf  intblidy  on  the  oppoaing  ride  of 
this  question  is  thf  Mnssr\o1ni';ctt'«  Anfi  SufTraire  Association.  For  years  it  ctrculatcJ 
with  its  official  imprint  a  leaflet  in  defense  ol  the  law  which  excluded  mothers  from  the 
custody  and  gtiardiansbjp  of  their  diildrctt. 
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The  ''age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  lo  to  13 
years  in  1886;  to  14  in  1888;  to  16  in  1893.  The  penalty  is  im- 
prisonment in  the  State  prison  for  life  or  for  any  term  of  years, 

or  for  any  term  in  any  other  penal  institution  in  the  coaunoo- 
wealih.     i  liis  may  be  one  day  in  the  city  jail. 

Among"  various  laws  passed  in  the  intercuts  of  wnmcn  was  one 
in  1895  making  army  nurses  eligible  to  receive  State  aid.  One 
of  1896  requires  the  State  to  inter  the  wife  or  widow  of  an  hon- 
orahly  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  who  served  during 
the  Civil  War,  if  she  did  not  leave  sufficient  means  for  funeral 
expenses,  provided  she  was  married  prior  to  1870.  In  1900  it 
was  enacted  that  the  State  should  perform  a  similar  service  for 
the  mothers  of  said  soldiers,  sailors  or  marines,  and  that  this 
should  not  be  with  the  pau{)er  dead,  in  either  r.i-f. 

Massachusetts  has  detailed*  laws  regarding  the  employment 
of  women,  among  them  one  restricting  the  hours  of  woric  in  any 
mercantile  establishment  to  fifty-^ight  in  a  week,  excq>t  in  retail 
stores  during  the  month  of  December.  Ten  hours  is  a  legal 
workday  for  women  in  general. 

Separate  houses  of  detention  are  required  for  women  prisoners 
in  cities  of  over  30.000.* 

St'ffrage:  The  original  charter  of  Massru  hiisetts  in  1691 
did  not  exchide  women  from  voting.  In  1780  the  first  constitu- 
tion prohibited  them  from  voting  except  for  certain  officers.  The 
new  constitution  of  1820  limited  the  suffrage  strictly  to  males. 

In  1879  the  Legislature  enacted  that  a  woman  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  could  give  satisfactory  evidence  aS'to  residence 
and  who  could  stand  the  educational  test  (i.  e.,  be  able  to  read 
five  lines  of  the  constitution  and  write  her  name),  and  who 
should  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  assessors  that  she  wished 
to  be  assessed  a  poll  tax  (two  dollars)  and  should  give  in  under 
oath  a  statement  of  her  taxal)le  property  (which  was  not  re- 
quired of  men,  as  they  had  the  option  of  letting  the  assessors 
guess  at  the  amount)  should  thereupon  be  assessed  and  should  be 
entitled  to  register  and  vote  for  members  of  school  boards.f  In 

*  For  information  in  regard  to  the  laws  the  History  is  inddltied  to  MfS.  Anna  Christy 
(Geof|«  H.)  FnU,  a  praetidng  Inwyer  of  ibld«n. 

t  This  was  purely  class  legislation,  ns  the  woman  who  had  paid  prnprrty  rix  was  not  re- 
quired to  pay  poll-tax,  and  pour  women  could  not  vote  without  paying  two  dollars  each 
fear.  The  law  wm  not  aikcd  for  bj  the  Suffnce  ANodatkm. 
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order  to  keep  her  name  on  the  registration  list  this  entire  process 
had  to  be  repeated  every  year,  while  a  man's  name  once  placed 
on  the  list  was  kept  there  without  further  effort  on  his  part,  and 
the  payment  of  the  same  poll  tax  entitled  htm  to  full  suffrage; 

In  1881  the  poll  tax  was  reduced  to  fifty  cents,  and  the  law 
was  changed  so  that  women's  names  should  remain  on  the  regis- 
tration list  so  lone;-  as  they  continued  to  reside  and  pay  their  taxes 
in  the  place  w  here  they  were  registered.  Even  now,  however, 
it  re(|inres  constant  watchiuiness  on  their  part  to  have  this  done. 
In  1890  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  was  abolished 
for  men,  and  in  1S92  for  women.  Only  a  few  weeks  in  each 
year  were  set  apart  when  women  might  register  until  1898,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  the  time  of  registration  should  be  the  same 
for  both. 

The  School  Su  11  rage  includes  only  a  vote  for  members  of  the 
school  hoard  and  not  for  supervisors,  appropriations  or  any  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  public  schools.  Women  are  not  author- 
ized to  attend  caucuses  or  have  any  voice  in  nominations  of 
school  ofiicers.  As  they  were  thus  deprived  of  all  voice  in 
selecting  candidates,  an  association.  Independent  Women 
Voters,  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1889  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Trask 
Hill,  who  served  as  president  tintil  1896,  when  she  removed  from 
the  city,  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Boyden  has  filled  the  office  since  then. 
This  organization,  which  was  entered  at  the  reg'istration  office 
as  a  political  party,  holds  a  caucus  in  each  ward  between  January 
I  and  April  i  every  year  and  nominates  candidates  for  the  School 
Board.  Such  nomination  by  100  or  more  lethal  voters  entitlei- 
their  names  to  be  placed  on  the  Australian  ballot.  Some  of  the 
nominees  of  the  Independent  Women  Voters  are  often  accepted 
by  the  regular  parties,  but  even  when  this  is  refused  they  are 
sometimes  elected  over  the  Republican  or  Democratic  candidates. 

Because  of  the  con(h"tinns  attached  and  the  small  pnvi!eg:e 
granted  it  is  rcmarkaiile  that  any  considerable  number  of  women 
should  have  voted  during  these  past  years.  When  School  Suf- 
frage was  first  granted,  in  1879,  only  934  women  voted,  and  for 
the  first  seven  years  the  average  was  only  940.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  large  increase  of  interest  During  the  past  seven  years 
the  number  never  has  fallen  below  5,000.  In  1898,  5,201  women 
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voted;  in  1899,  7,090;  in  1900,  9,542;  and  this  year  ( 1901 )  there 
were  15,545  names  on  the  register  and  1 1,620  voted.  The  high- 
est number  was  reached  in  1888,  when  mider  special  circum- 
stances 25,279  women  were  registered  and  19,490  voted. 

Office  Holding  :  Women  have  served  as  School  Committee 
(trustees)  since  1874.  For  some  time  previous  to  1884  they 
could  hold  by  appointment  the  offices  of  overseers  of  the  poor, 
trustees  of  public  libraries,  school  supervisors,  members  of  the 
State  Boards  of  Education  and  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity, 
without  special  legislatioa  It  was  required  that  there  should  be 
women  on  the  boards  of  the  three  State  Primary  and  Reform 
Schools,  State  workhouse,  State  almshouse  and  Board  of  Prison 
Cunuiiissioners,  and  that  certain  managers  and  oflkers  of  the  Re- 
formatory' Prison  for  Women  at  Sherborn  should  be  women. 

In  1884  a  bill  was  passed  requiring  the  appointment  of  two 
women  on  the  board  of  every  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  one  ' 
woman  physician  for  each.  In  1885  it  was  enacted  that  women 
might  be  assistant  registers  of  deeds;  in  1886  that  they  might  be 
elected  overseers  of  the  poor.  In  1887  a  law  was  passed  requir- 
ing  police  matrons  in  all  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants  or  more. 
There  had  been  matrons  in  Boston  tlftccn  years. 

In  1890  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  woman  could  not 
act  as  notary  public.  In  1891  it  was  enacted  that  there  should 
be  women  factory  inspectors;  in  1895  that  a  woman  could  be  ap- 
pointed assistant  town  or  city  clerk;  in  1896  that  county  commis- 
sioners might  appoint  a  woman  clerk  pro  tempore! 

The  evolution  of  the  Special  Commissioner  shows  the  labori- 
ous processes  by  which  women  make  any  gains  in  Massachusetts. 
In  18S3  a  law  was  passed  that  women  attc^rneys  could  be  ap- 
pointed Special  Commissioners  to  a(hninister  oaths,  take  deposi- 
tions and  acknowledge  deeds.  In  1889  it  was  amended  to  give 
Special  Commissioners  the  same  powers  as  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  above  respects  and  also  that  of  issuing  summonses  for  wit- 
nesses. In  1896  it  was  provided  that  any  woman  over  twenty- 
one,  the  same  as  any  man,  whether  a  lawyer  or  not,  could  be  ap- 
pointed commissioner;  a  change  of  name  by  marriaire  should 
terminate  her  commission  hut  should  not  disqualify  her  for  re- 
appointment. In  1898  the  powers  were  extended  to  appointments 
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of  appraisers  of  estates.  In  1899  the  powers  of  the  Special  Com- 
missioner were  made  coiticident  with  those  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
but  the  authority  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  was  taken 
from  justices  generally  and  is  now  given  to  specified  ones  only. 

Women  can  not  be  justices  of  the  peace.  They  may  be  appointed 
by  the  State  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  but  not  to  perf onn 
the  marriage  ceremony  unless  r^^larly  ordained  ministers. 

Women  at  present  arc  serving  on  State  Boards  as  foltews: 
Commissioners  of  Prisons,  Charity  and  Free  Public  Li})rary — 
two  each;  trustees  of  Insane  H(is])itals  at  Danvcrs,  Northamp- 
ton, Taunton,  Worcester  and  Medtieid — two  each,  and  at  West- 
borough,  three;  School  for  Feeble-minded,  one;  Hospital  for 
Epileptics,  two;  for  Dipsomaniacs  and  inebriates,  one;  Hospital 
Cottages  for  Children,  one;  State  Hospital  and  State  Farm,  two; 
Lyman  and  Industrial  Schools,  two. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  ntmiber  of  women  serv- 
ing as  Schoi'i  1  i  ustees  later  than  1898.  Then  the  records  showed 
194  on  boards  in  1 38  towns,  but,  as  in  many  cases  only  the  in- 
itials of  the  prefixes  to  the  names  were  given,  this  is  probably  an 
underestimate.    Women  serve  on  the  boards  of  public  libraries. 

Women  are  found  in  the  following  official  positions  in  Boston : 
trustees  of  public  institutions,  two;  of  children's  institutions, 
three;  of  insane  hospitals,  two;  of  bath  departments,  two;  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  two ;  city  conveyancer  in  law  department,  one ; 
Superior  Court  stenographer,  one;  probation  officers,  two;  chief 
matn»ii  House  of  Detention,  one;  supervisor  of  schools,  one; 
members  oi  school  committee,  four. 

Occupations:  Massachusetts  claims  the  first  woman  who 
ever  practiced  medicine  in  the  United  States — ^Dr,  Harriot  K. 
Hunt,  who  studied  with  her  father  and  began  in  1835,  long  be- 
fore a  medical  college  in  the  country  was  open  to  women.  In 
1 88 1  Lclia  J.  Robinson  applied  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  Bos- 
ton and  the  Supreme  Couri  decided  a  woman  to  be  ineligible. 
The  Legislature  of  1892  enacted  that  w  uiiien  sliould  be  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law.  No  professions  or  occupations  are  now 
legally  forbidden  to  them. 

Education:  One  of  the  first  seminaries  for  women  in  the 
United  States  was  Mt.  Holyoke  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  now  a 
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college  with  550  students;  the  largest  college  for  women  in  the 
world  is  Smith  at  Northampton,  with  1,131  students;  one  that 
ranks  among  the  four  highest  in  existence,  Wellesley,  has  819; 
Radcliffe  at  Cambridge,  has  407.  The  requirements  of  admis- 
sion and  the  examinations  are  the  same  for  Radcliffe  as  for 
Harvard  and  the  courses  of  instruction  are  identical.  The  teach- 
ing is  done  by  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty^  over  one  hundred 
of  them.  All  degrees  must  be  approved  by  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard,  the  diplomas  are  countersigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  bear  the  University  seal.  Nevertheless  Radclifte  is  not 
recognized  as  having  any  official  connection  with  the  ancient 
university.  A  number  of  graduate  courses  in  Harvard  are  open 
to  women  but  without  degrees. 

Boston  University,  with  1,430  students,  is  co-educational  in 
an  its  departments,  including  law,  medicine  and  theology.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  State  Agricultural  College.  There  has  been  no  distinction 
of  sex  in  Tufts  College  (Univers.)  since  1892;  or  in  Clark  Uni- 
versity (post-graduate)  in  Worcester,  since  1900.  The  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  Tufts  Colleges  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  in  Boston,  admit  women.  They  are  excluded  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Cong'l).  Newton  Theological 
Institute  (Baptist),  Amherst  College,  Williams  College  and 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institivte. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  1,197  12,205  women 

teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $136.23; 
of  the  women,  $51.41.  Omitting  the  High  School  salaries,  the 
average  amount  paid  to  men  per  month  is  $130.09;  to  women, 
$49.61.  In  some  counties  over  one-half  as  much  is  paid  to 
wonieii  teachers  as  to  men,  but  in  Essex  County  the  monthly 
ratio  is  $127.82  to  men,  and  $47.17  to  women,  and  in  Suffolk 
County  $200.07  to  men  and  $63.44,  or  less  than  one-third,  to 
women.  Boston  has  215  men  teachers  at  an  average  monthly 
salary  of  $213.61 ;  and  1,762  women  at  an  average  of  $69.68. 
In  no  other  State  is  the  discrepancy  so  great  in  the  salary  of  men 
and  women  teachers. 

The  women's  clubs  of  Massachusetts  are  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea.   Of  these  169,  with  a  membership  of  21,451,  belong  to  the 
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State  Federation.  The  New  Engfland  Woman's  Oub  was  or- 
ganized in  1868,  the  same  year  as  Sorosis  in  New  York  and  about 
one  month  earher  These  two  are  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
pioneers  of  women's  dubs  as  they  exist  to-day. 

THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS.^ 

When  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage 
closed  in  1885  it  left  this  association  three  years  old,  with  Mrs. 
Harriette  Robinson  Shattuck,  president,  Dr.  Salome  Merritt, 

vice-president,  and  thirteen  other  vice-presidents  who  repre- 
sented tlie  same  number  of  counties.  To  these  leaders  and  others 
it  seemed  necessary  that  Massachusetts  should  have  this  society 
in  order  to  give  a  support  to  the  officers  and  the  methods  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  which  they  were  not 
receiving  from  the  State  society,  at  that  time  auxiliary  to  the 
American  Association.  In  those  three  years  conventions  had 
been  held  in  some  twenty  cities. 

Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Emerson  was  then  engaged  in  preparing 
petitions,  to  which  she  secured  many  sii^ners,  askingf  for  *'a  statute 
to  enable  a  widow  who  desires  it.  to  become  on  reasonable  terms 
a  co-executor  with  those  appointed  by  her  husband's  will."  For 
several  years  she  spent  much  time  on  this  work  and  had  the  help 
of  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  Boston.  It  was  ably  presented 
at  each  session  of  the  Legislature,  but  no  action  was  taken.t 

Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Robinson,  the  corrcspondingf  secretary,  has 
published  Massachusetts  in  the  Woman  Sulfragc  Movement, 
The  New  Pandora,  a  woman's  play,  Capt.  Mary  Miller,  etc. ; 
Mrs.  Shattuck,  The  Woman's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law, 
Advance  !  Rules  for  Large  Assemblies.  Another  member,  Mrs. 
Sara  A.  Underwood,  has  done  valuable  work  on  the  newspapers 

*The  History  is  itudebted  for  this  chapter  to  Miss  Lavina  Allen  Hatch  of  East  Pem- 
broke,  reeordins  iceretary  of  the  assoeimtion  from  ita  bcginniiis  m  i88a»  uid  alao  corr^ 

apond'n::  secretary  from  1892. 

t  In  1884  the  Boston  Political  Oaas  was  formed  aa  an  auxiliary.  While  the  idea  of 
such  an  educational  scheme  originated  with  Sara  A.  Underwood,  ita  aucoeaaful  develop* 
mcnt  is  due  to  Harriette  Robinson  Shattuck,  who  became  president  of  the  daaa.  Lavitta 
Allen  Hatch  kept  its  recorda,  and  Dora  Beeoom  Smith  (tve  tiie  «M  of  Imt  ptrim  te 
its  fortnightly  meetings. 
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of  Boston,  New  York  and  other  dties,  and  before  the  Legislature. 
The  writing^  of  Mrs.  Evaleen  L.  Mason  are  well  known. 

In  1888  ccrUiin  historical  text-books  which  were  objected 
to  by  the  Roman  Catholics  were  removed  from  the  schools  and 
replaced  by  others.  This  caused  great  exciicment,  over  25.000 
women  registered  to  vote,  and  for  two  successive  years  helped 
to  defeat  all  the  Catholic  candidates  for  the  school  board  and  to 
elect  a  number  of  women.  The  members  of  this  association  main- 
tained the  non-partisan  side  and  opposed  the  extremists  who 
urged  that  Catholics  should  be  excluded  from  the  board,  thus  de- 
priving it  of  sfnne  of  its  most  experienced  and  faithful  men. 

In  April,  1888,  the  association  ai)plied  for  a  charter  and  be- 
came the  first  incorporated  body  of  woman  suffragists  in  the 
State.  In  December  a  petition  was  sent  to  Congress  asking  for 
an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  prohibiting  dis- 
franchisement on  account  of  sex. 

In  1889  a  petition  from  this  association  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  to  re(|uire  assessors  to  ask  at  every  house  whether 
there  are  women  there  who  wish  to  be  assessed  a  poll  tax.  A 
petition  was  also  sent  in  for  a  law  providing  that  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  school  committee  consist  of  women.  These 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Barker  of  Maiden. 

At  the  eighth  annual  meeting  in  May,  1890,  C  W.  Ernst 
gave  an  instructive  address  on  political  topics. 

In  October,  i8c)i,  a  special  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the 
question  of  discontinuing  auxiliaryship  to  the  National- Ameri- 
can Association,  and  continuing  work  as  an  independent  organ- 
ization. After  a  full  discussion  the  vote  resulted  in  temaining 
auxiliary,  only  one  opposed. 

In  March,  1892,  a  plan  was  laid  before  the  association  by  Dr. 
Merritt  for  action  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  State 
to  secure  the  nomination  in  caucuses  of  such  senators  and  rej)re- 
sentatives  only  as  would  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage.  A  committee  was  formed  to  confer  with  other  organ- 
izations, and  at  the  next  meeting  it  reported  that  the  Boston 
Suffrage  League,  Mrs.  Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick,  president,  had 
approved  the  plan  and  called  a  meeting  where  nine  wards  were' 
represented  and  a  compact  signed.  In  May  this  agreement  was 
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adopted  by  the  Suffolk  County  Committee,  who  were  to  work 
in  Boston  while  the  association  was  to  manage  outside  counties. 
One  thousand  copies  were  printed  and  circulated  but  the  final 
results  showed  not  enough  interest  to  make  the  measure  a  success. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Shattuck  resigned  the  presidency,  "being 
engaged  in  work  more  imperative,"  and  Mrs.  Robinson  crave  up 
her  office  of  corresponding  secretary.  At  the  October  meeting 
Miss  I  latch  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  P.  Dickerman  acted  as  president  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Valuable  discussions  were  held  on  State  and  Na- 
tional Banks,  Should  the  Governor  Exercise  the  Veto  Power? 
Shall  Immigration  Be  Restricted?  Which  Wonkl  Fienefit  Boston 
Most,  TJcense  or  No  License?  and  other  timely  questions. 

In  January,  1893,  it  was  voted  to  petition  the  Legislature  that 
women  be  allowed  to  vote  on  a  constitutional  amendment  affect- 
ing their  property  rights.  A  special  effort  was  made  in  petition 
work  both  for  Congress  and  the  Legislature.  In  one  small  vil- 
lage where  forty-two  signatures  were  obtained,  only  four  persons 
refused  to  sign.  In  May  Dr.  Merritt  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  association,  and  remained  in  office  until  her 
death  in  1900.  At  this  meeting  a  statement  was  made  that  in 
Massachusetts  there  were  from  105,000  to  110,000  families  with 
widows  or  single  women  as  heads,  not  represented  by  one  vote. 
In  December  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  l^s- 
lative  committee  of  the  State  School  Suffrage  Association  to 
secure  an  extension  of  the  time  (then  only  two  or  three  days) 
which  was  allotted  to  the  registration  of  women. 

At  the  le<2;-is]ative  hearine^  in  January,  1894,  petitions  were 
presented  by  this  association  from  seven  counties,  covering  twen- 
ty-one towns.  At  this  date  186  women  were  reported  a<  holding 
office,  eleven  being  district  superintendents  of  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing May  the  registration  laws  were  so  changed  that  women 
have  since  had  the  same  time  as  men  in  which  to  register.  Under 
the  present  law,  the  assessors  in  their  regular  rounds  are  required 
to  take  the  names  of  women  voters  havinsf  the  same  residence  as 
on  a  ])re\  ious  voting  list.  These  are  then  entered  on  tiie  rois- 
ter for  the  ensuing  campaign  without  further  trouble. 
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In  Sq>teinber,  1895,  a  special  meeting  was  called  to  decide  how 
best  to  help  the  work  for  the  referendum  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Legislature  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  women 
desired  to  vote.  Twenty-five  dollars  were  appropriated  toward 

defraying  die  expenses  of  the  State  committee  appointed  to  con- 
duct this  campai^^^n. 

In  1896  mucli  time  was  spent  on  measures  helpful  to  women 
and  children.  One  of  these  was  to  secure  the  early  dosing  of 
stores,  the  result  being  that  through  the  entire  summer  all  the 
]>rincij>al  stores  in  Boston  were  closed  at  5  p.  ic.  every  day,  and 
on  Saturdays  at  12  M.,  as  they  have  been  each  summer  since. 

House  Bill  625  of  1896  started  with  a  most  innocent  appear* 
ance  under  the  title,  "A  bill  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  police 
commissioners  of  Boston."  In  reality  it  asked  that  the  powers 
of  the  police  force  he  so  extended  as  tt)  allow  them  to  issue  per- 
mits for  the  keeping  of  houses  of  ill-repute,  with  authority  for 
their  inspection  and  control.  Other  organizations  joined  this 
one  in  opposition,  with  the  result  that  the  bill  was  defeated. 

The  association  also  advocated  "A  bill  to  prohibit  child  insur- 
ance/' on  account  of  the  injury  done  to  families  by  absorbing 
the  means  which  should  be  expended  for  food,  clothes  and  other 
necessaries  in  the  payment  of  policies.  It  was  considered,  more- 
over, in  the  nature  of  a  premium  for  child  murder  by  neglect. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  1898  was  the  celebration  of  the 
fl  f tieth  anniversary  of  the  first  woman's  rights  convention.  Dr. 
Merritt  spoke  of  the  rise  of  the  movement,  saying  that  184S  was 
as  marked  an  epoch  in  the  rights  of  women  as  was  1776  in  the 
rights  of  men.  Miss  Hatch's  i)aper  gave  the  trend  of  events  pre- 
vious to  the  Seneca  Falls  Convention,  showing  that  these  molded 
pLil)lic  sentiment  and  gave  rise  to  the  calling  of  this  memorable 
meeting.  Speeches,  letters  from  absent  members  and  a  roll  of 
honor,  each  giving  the  name  of  an  old  worker  and  adding  ap- 
propriate remarks,  followed. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  petitions  was  one  to  Congress  in  be- 
half of  the  Hawaiian  women.  A  protest  was  also  sent  against 
the  admission  to  Congress  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  of  Utah,  a 
polygamist  and  an  enemy  to  woman  suffrage. 

Since  1884  this  association  has  held  128  pubHc  meetings.  It 
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has  been  represented  by  active  working  delegates  at  every  con* 

ventioii  oi  the  National  Association  since  becoming  an  auxiliary 
in  1882.  The  recording  secretary  has  held  that  office  for  seven- 
teen years,  never  having  been  absent  from  a  monthly  meetiog^ 
unless  because  of  illness  or  attendance  at  the  national  conven- 
tions.  She  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  latter  for  fourteen  years* 

This  association  did  much  pioneer  press  work.  From  its  first 
session  a  report  of  the  same,  with  items  made  up  of  whatever  had 
occurred  in  any  part  of  the  world  advantageous  to  woman's  ad- 
vancement since  the  previous  meeting,  has  appeared  next  day  in 
the  lending  Boston  dailies,  with  scarcely  an  omission  during  the 
eighteen  years. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  the  following  have  held  of- 
fice and  been  faithful  workers:  Mesdames  A.  M.  Mahony, 
Sarah  A.  Rand  and  Lydia  L.  Hutchins ;  and  the  Misses  Hannah 
M.  Todd,  Elizabeth  B.  Atwill,  Charlotte  Lobdell,  Agnes  G.  Par- 
rott  and  Sophia  M.  Hale.  In  1901  the  society  united  with  the 
Massachusetts  State  Association. 
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MICHIGAN.'*' 

From  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  in  1874  there  was  no  central  organization  in 
Michigan  for  ten  years,  although  a  few  local  societies  main- 
tained an  existence.    Throu.efh  a  conjunction  of  these  forces  a 

convention  was  called  at  Flint,  May  21,  1884,  which  resulted  in 
the  forminj^  of  a  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  officered  as 
follows:  President,  Mary  L.  Doe;  vice-president,  Gov.  Josiah 
W,  Begole;  corresponding  secretary,  Nellie  Walker;  recording 
secretary,  Fannie  Holden  Fowler;  treasurer,  Cordelia  F.  Briggs. 

The  second  State  convention  was  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Oct. 
7-9,  1885,  wi*^  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Blackwell  in  at- 
tendance. Letters  were  received  from  Susan  B.  Anthony,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association,  and  Thomas  W.  Pahner.  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Michigan.  The  latier  said  :  "I  hope  tliat  you 
will  put  forward  the  economic  aspect  of  the  question — ^its  efEect 
upon  taxation.    Women  are  the  natural  economists." 

In  lieu  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1886  four  political  State  con- 
ventions— Prohihition,  Greenback,  Republican  and  Democratic — 
were  memorialized  for  a  plank  indorsing  a  Municipal  Suffrage 
Bill.  Sarah  E.  V.  Emery  appeared  before  the  Prohibition  con- 
vention, which  adopted  the  plank.  She  also  ati<jn<led  the  Demo- 
cratic, where  she  was  invited  to  the  platform  and  made  a  vigor- 
ous speech,  which  was  received  with  applause,  but  the  suffrage 
resolution  was  not  adopted.  Emily  B.  Ketcham  attended  the 
Republican  convention  but  was  refused  a  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.  After  its  report  had  been  accepted  friends 
obtained  an  opportunity  for  her  to  address  the  meeting,  but  she 

•The  History  h  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mris.  Mary  T..  Doe  and  ^frs.  May  Stocking 
Knaggs,  both  of  Bay  City  and  former  presidents  of  tlie  State  Equal  Suffrage  Associatum. 
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was  received  with  considerable  discourtesy.  Mrs.  Fowler  se- 
cured the  .!(]( )|)tion  of  the  plank  by  the  Greenback  convention. 

The  ciation  met  in  the  State  House  at  Lansing,  Tan. 
13,  14,  1887.  Miss  Anthony,  vice-president-at-large  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  gave  an  address  in  Rq)resentative  Hall.  She 
was  introduced  by  Gov.  Cyrus  G.  Luce,  and  many  senators  and 
representatives  were  in  the  audience.* 

The  convention  of  1888  took  place  in  Bay  City,  June  6-S. 
The  Kev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  and  Helen  M.  Gougar  of  Indiana 
addressed  large  audiences  in  the  opera  house  on  successive  even- 
in  s^s.  Immediately  afterward  a  series  of  two  days'  meetings  was 
held  by  Mrs.  Gougar,  assisted  by  May  Stocking  Knaggs,  at  Sag- 
inaw, Flint,  Port  Huron,  Detroit,  Battle  Creek  and  Grand 
Rapids,  societies  being  organized  at  several  places. 

In  November  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women 
met  in  Detroit.  Many  suffragists  were  in  attendance  and  the 
State  president,  Mrs.  Doe,  called  a  council  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Church  of  Our  father.  Fifty  responded  and  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  renew  the  effort  for  Municipal  Suffrage. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  State  House  at  Lansing, 
Jan.  19-21,  1889.  A  letter  was  received  from  Senator  Pal- 
mer, enclosing  a  draft  for  $100  and  saying:  "Equal  suffrage  in 
municipal  affairs  means  better  statutes,  better  ordinances,  better 
officers,  better  administration,  lower  taxation,  happier  homes 
and  a  better  race."  This  generous  gift  enabled  the  as>t)Ciation 
to  keep  a  committee — Helen  Philleo  Jenkins,  Harriet  A.  Cook. 
Mrs.  Ketcham  and  Mrs.  Knaggs — at  the  capital  for  several 
weeks,  where  they  worked  systematically  to  convert  members  and 
to  secure  victory. 

The  convention  met  at  Detroit,  Feb.  13, 14,  1890.  Mrs.  Doe, 
who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  State  forces  since  their  organiza- 
tion, declined  renomination  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. 

The  association  convened  at  Lansing  again  Feb.  10-12,  1891 ; 

*This  ye«r  strong  soeietict  were  fonned  in  Detroit,  Bay  City  wn<A  Battle  Creek. 

Michigan  sent  three  representatives.  Mclvin  A.  and  Martha  Snyder  Root  and  Emily  B. 
Ketcham,  to  the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  Bazaar  held  at  Boston  in  December. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Root  had  spent  mticb  tunc  and  money  canvassing  the  State  to  arouse  interest 
and  secure  contribtitions  for  this,  and  at  its  cloae  New  gare  to  ICichigait  tiw  total 

proceeds  of  her  sales. 
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and  its  speakers  were  jnfiven  a  joint  hearings  in  Representative 
Hall  on  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill,  which  was  then  before  the 
Legislature.  Addresses  were  made  by  Harriet  J.  Boutelle,  Belle 
M.  Perry,  Sarah  E.  V.  Emery  and  Martha  Snyder  Root 

Miss  Anthony  was  present  at  liie  Stale  convention,  which  took 
place  in  Battle  Creek,  May  4.  5,  1892.  Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion were  adopted  and  Mrs.  Ketcham  was  elected  president. 

In  June  the  State  Republican  Convention  met  at  East  Saginaw. 
Mrs.  Ketcham,  with  Mrs.  Doe,  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, pleaded  before  the  G3mmittee  on  Resolutions  for  recog- 
nition of  this  measure.  They  were  courteously  treated  and  when 
about  to  retire  their  opinion  was  asked  on  a  Hst  of  resoUitions 
presented  from  Genesee  County,  vh.:  That  women  professors  be 
appointed  at  Michigan  University  until  their  number  should  bear 
a  fair  proportion  to  the  number  of  women  students ;  that  women 
be  appointed  on  boards  of  control  of  the  State  penal,  reformatory 
and  charitable  institutions;  that  Municipal  Suffrage  for  women 
be  recommended,  and  that  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion, striking  out  the  word  "male'*  as  a  qualification  for  voters,  * 
be  submitted  to  the  electors.  The  ladies  indorsed  all  except  the 
fourth  proposition,  but  none  of  them  was  adopted. 

After  the  nominations  for  the  Legislature  had  been  made,  let- 
ters were  written  to  candidates  of  all  parties  to  ascertain  their  at- 
titude toward  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill.  Many  favorable  and 
some  evasive  replies  were  received,  while  not  a  few  letters  were 
wholly  ignored.  A  suffrage  lecture  course  was  arranged  in 
eight  cities,  from  November.  1892,  to  March,  1893,  iiiclnsive, 
WMth  Miss  Anthony  and  Miss  Shaw,  president  and  vice-president- 
at-large  of  the  National  Association  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  chairman  of  the  organization  committee,  Mrs.  Clara 
Bewick  Colby  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs.  Lida  A.  Meri- 
wether of  Tennessee,  as  speakers. 

The  next  annual  convention  was  held  in  the  Capitol,  Feb. 
1-3.  1893.  Mrs.  Colby  had  preceded  it  in  January  with  her  ad- 
dress on  Wyoming,  given  in  Representative  Hall,  the  facts  and 
figures  of  which  left  a  strong  impression.*  The  speakers  ad- 
dressed the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill. 

*  Mrlvin  A.  Root  presented  at  this  couventiun  a  compact  digest  of  The  Legal  Condition 
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In  January,  1894,  Miss  Anthony  lectured  at  Ann  Arbor  before 
the  University  Association.  By  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Olivia  B. 
Hall,  her  hostess  and  friend  of  many  years,  preparations  had  been 
made  for  a  mass  meeting,  in  which  the  State  E.  S.  A.  partici- 
pated, Miss  Shaw  also  being  present.  It  convened  in  Newberry 
Hall.  January  15-17,  with  a  large  attendance  and  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Ann  Arbor  E.  S.  A.,  with  one  hundred  mem- 
bers and  Mrs.  Hall  as  president.  On  the  last  evening  she  gave 
a  large  reception  at  her  home  in  honor  of  the  two  ladies,  which 
was  attended  by  President  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Angell  and  many 
of  the  university  faculty. 

This  year's  convention  assembled  at  Grand  Rapids,  May  7-10, 
with  the  Rev.  Ida  C.  Ilukin  of  Illinois  as  the  principal  speaker. 

The  meeting  of  1895  took  place  at  Saginaw,  May  7-9.  In  the 
evening  Representative  George  H.  Waldo  gave  a  review  of  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Bill,  and  an  enthusiastic 
indorsement  of  the  measure.  This  convention  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  who  made  the  chief  address.  Mr& 
Ketcham  retired  from  the  presidency  and  the  association  elected 
Mrs.  Knaggs.  A  new  standing  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  secure  women  physicians  and  attendants  in  j)ublic  institutions 
for  the  care  of  women  and  girls.  After  adjournment  the  Sagi- 
naw Political  Equality  Club  was  formed. 

In  1896  the  State  convention  met  in  Pontiac,  May  19-22. 
Senator  Palmer  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion. 

The  following  July  Mrs.  Knaggs  and  Carrie  C  Faxon  ad> 
dressed  the  Democratic  State  Convention  at  Bay  City,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Hons.  John  Donovan  and  O'Brien  J.  Atkin- 
son. They  were  accnrded  an  attentive  hearing  with  much  ap- 
plause, and  given  a  rising  vote  of  thanks,  emphasized  by  an  ex- 
hortation from  the  chairman,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Barkworth,  that 
the  party  prepare  to  concede  to  the  women  of  the  State  their  po- 
litical rights. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1897  took  place  in  Vermontville,  May 
1 1- 1 3.    On  November  22,  23,  a  national  conference  was  held  in 

of  Girls  and  Women  in  Michicran,  which  was  published  the  foltowinr  vear.  It  his  Ifcn 
used  widely,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  States,  and  has  proved  of  inestimable  service. 
A  liberal  gift  of  money  came  from  die  Hon.  DeKM  A.  Blodcett  of  GnuMf  Saptda.  a 
cotistant  friend. 
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Grand  Rapids  by  Miss  Anthony,  Miss  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Chapman 
Catt,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  State  association  and  many 
other  Michigan  women. 

In  1898  the  convention  met  in  Bay  City,  May  3-5.  On  the  last 
evening*  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  of  Indiana  gave  a  brilliant  ad- 
dress on  The  Duties  of  Women  Considered  as  Patriots.  Its 
strong  peace  sentiments  aroused  deep  interest,  as  this  was  at  the 
beg'inning  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  invitation  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Qub  of  Grand  Rapids 
to  the  National  W.  S.  A.,  to  hold  its  annual  convention  in  that 
city  in  1899,  having  been  accepted,  the  date  was  fixed  for  April  27 
to  May  3,  inclusive,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  State  meeting 
should  immediately  follow.  This  national  gathering  was  full  of 
interest,  affording  as  it  did  an  opportunity  of  attendance  to  many 
women  of  the  State  who  were  unable  to  go  to  the  convention  at 
Washington.*  Grand  Rapids  women  were  generous  in  their 
hospitality,  all  visitors  being  entertained  free  of  expense.  The 
executive  ability  of  Mrs.  Ketcham  was  evident  from  first  to  last. 
The  State  association  held  a  business  session  May  4,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Bladcwell  and  Mrs.  Colby.  Mrs.  Lenore  Starker 
Bliss  was  elected  president. 

An  nnnitdiate  resnlt  of  the  national  meeting  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Anna  Shaw  Junior  Equal  Suffrage  Club  of  Grand 
Rapids,  with  seventeen  youthful  members. 

In  December  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held  its  an- 
nual convention  in  Detroit.  Miss  Anthony  addressed  it  by  in- 
vitation and  urged  the  members  to  adopt  a  resolution  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  forbidding  the  disfranchise 
ment  of  United  States  citizens  on  account  of  sex.  Her  speech 
was  most  enthusiastically  received  and  the  resolution  she  offered 
was  immediately  adopted,  and,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  which 
represented  nearly  1,000,000  members^  duly  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress. 

Prior  to  the  State  convention  of  1900  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Shaw,  Mis$  Harriet  May  Mills  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Root,  held  two  days'  conventions  at  Hillsdale,  Battle  Creek, 
Kalamazoo  and  Ann  Arbor,  organizing  suffrage  clubs  at  the  first 

*Sm  C1»Pw  xviil 
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three  places.    The  annual  meeting  convened  in  Detroit,  May  15- 

17,  Miss  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  giving  addresses  on  con- 
secutive evenings.  Mrs.  Bliss  dech'ning  renomination,  Mrs. 
Ketcham  was  unanimously  replaced  at  the  head  oi  the  State  as- 
sociation.* 

In  July,  at  the  request  of  Miss  Anthony,  the  G>lumbia  Catho- 
lic Summer  School  held  in  Detroit  extended  an  invitation  for  a 
speech  on  suffrage.    Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  was  selected,  all  ar* 

rangements  being  made  by  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  otbers.  Father  W. 
J.  Dalton,  who  introduced  her,  said  lie  hoped  to  see  women  vot- 
ing and  fining  all  offices,  even  that  of  police  commissioner. 

The  Greenback  and  the  People's  parties  have  welcomed  women 
as  assistants.  Prominent  among  these  have  been  Marian  Todd, 
Martha  £.  Strickland  and  Elizabeth  Eaglesfield.  In  1896  Mrs. 
Emery  and  Mrs.  Root  were  placed  upon  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee  of  the  People's  Party.  The  Prohibitionists  also  have  re- 
ceived women  as  party  workers. 

Besides  those  already  named,  others  who  have  been  foremost  in 
every  plan  to  forward  equality  for  women  are  Giles  B.  and  Cath- 
arine A.  F.  Stebbins,  Sara  Philleo  Skinner.  Lila  E,  Bliss,  H.  Mar- 
garet Downs,  Delisle  P.  Holmes,  Wesley  Emery,  Brent  Harding, 
Smith  G.  Ketcham  and  John  Wesley  Knaggs ;  among  the  younger 
women,  Florence  Jenkins  Spalding  and  Edith  Frances  Hall. 

Legislative  Action:  Prior  to  1885  the  charters  of  twelve 
cities  made  inoperative  the  early  State  law  which  gave  School 
Suffrage  to  women.  By  appealing  to  the  Legislature  of  that  year 
the  charters  of  Grand  Rapids  and  Bay  City  were  so  amended  that 
the  right  to  vote  at  school  meetings  was  conferred  upon  women. 

The  new  State  association  organized  in  1884  adopted  as  its 
principal  plan  of  work  a  bill  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Fowler  and  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  1883,  to 
grant  Miinici])al  Suffrage  to  women. 

In  1885  this  bill  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  John  W.  Bel- 
knap, a  strong  supporter,  independent  of  the  State  association, 
Theodore  G.  Houk  introduced  in  the  House  a  joint  resolution  to 

*  other  officers  eteeted;   Viee-preaident,  Clara  B.  Artli«ur;  eoneapMidhic  aecrciary.  Aide 

L.  T.  ninkr:  recordinjf  secretary.  Edith  Frances  Hall;  treasurer,  Martha  Snyder  Root; 
auditors,  Margaret  M.  Huckins,  Frances  Ostrander;  member  national  executive  committee. 
Leaore  Starker  Bliaa. 
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Strike  the  word  "male"  from  the  constitution.  The  Joint  Judi- 
ciary Committees  granted  a  hearing  to  the  friends  of  woman  suf- 
frage in  February.  The  Municipal  Bill  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  May  21,  which  resulted  in  14  ayes»  15  noes,  but  was 
not  acted  upon  in  the  House.  The  Houk  joint  resolution  passed 
the  House  by  81  ayes,  10  noes,  but  was  not  brought  up  in  the 
Senate. 

In  1887  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  again  taken  up.  be- 
ins^  introduced  simultaneously  in  lx)th  Houses,  in  the  lower  by 
licnry  Watson,  m  the  upper  by  Charles  J.  Monroe,  both  staunch 
friends.  A  hearing  was  had  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  and  the 
House  Conunittee  on  Elections  in  March.  Miss  Frances  £.  Wil- 
lard  aided  the  suffragists  by  a  brief  address.  On  April  12  the 
House  committee  reported  in  favor  of  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  thus  completely  obliterating  the  bill,  which  re- 
port was  accepted  !)y  a  vote  of  50  ayes,  33  noes.  The  Senate 
Bill  w^as  not  ct)nsHJered. 

In  1889  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Arthur  D.  Gilmore  and  in  the  House  by  Dr.  James  B. 
F.  Curtis.  It  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committees,  and  at 
their  request  the  hearing  was  had  before  the  entire  L^slature 
during  the  annual' convention  of  the  State  E.  S.  A.  No  outside 
lecturers  were  invited,  because  the  friends  of  the  measure  were 
met  by  a  strongly-expressed  wish  that  the  women  of  Michigan 
should  speak  for  themselves.  Short  speeches  were  made  by  May 
Stocking  Kiiaggs,  Catharine  A.  F.  Stebbins,  Emily  B.  Ketcham, 
Lucy  F.  Andrews,  Elizabeth  Eaglesfield,  Frances  Riddle  Stafford, 
Harriet  A.  Cook,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Kellogg,  Phebe  B.  Whitfield  and 
Mary  B.  Clay  of  Kentucky  who  was  then  residing  in  the  State. 
Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby  being  present,  she  was  invited  to  make 
the  closing  remarks. 

Just  before  this  hearing  the  bevy  of  officers  and  speakers  pass- 
ing through  the  corridor  on  their  way  to  the  House  were  warned 
by  Joseph  Greusel,  a  friendly  journalist,  that  a  circular  of  pro- 
test had  been  placed  upon  the  desk  of  each  member.  This  was 
headed:  "Massachusetts  Remonstrants  against  Woman  Suf- 
frage, to  the  Members  of  the  Michigan  Legislature;"  and  con- 
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tained  the  familiar  array  of  misrepresentations.  With  the  co- 
operation of  Lucy  Stone,  a  reply  was  prnited  unnietliaieiy  after 
the  convention  and  likewise  distributed  in  the  Legislature. 

The  House  Bill  remained  under  the  judicious  guardianship  of 
Dr.  Curtis.  The  chairman  of  the  legislative  conunittee,  Mrs. 
Knaggs,  was  in  constant  attendance  and  secured  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  practical  working  of  Municipal  Suffrage  from 
Gov.  Lyman  U.  Humphrey,  Attorney-General  Simeon  B.  Brad- 
ford, ex-Attorney-General  L.  B.  Kellogg  and  Laura  M,  Johns,  all 
of  Kansas.  The  Hon.  Charles  B.  Waite  of  Chicago  prejjared  by 
request  an  exhaustive  legal  opinion  on  The  Power  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Michigan  in  Reference  to  Municipal  Suffrage.  The 
Judiciary  Committee — ^John  V.  B.  Goodrich,  Russell  R.  Pealer, 
Byron  S.  Waite,  Norris  J.  Brown,  Oliver  S.  Smith,  Thomas  C 
Taylor,  James  A.  Randall — gave  a  unanimous  report  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  which  inckided  this  opinion  aiul  the  Kansas  reports. 
Senator  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  who  had  been  appointed  Minister 
to  Spain,  went  to  Lansing  on  the  very  eve  of  leaving  this  coun- 
try and,  in  an  address  to  the  joint  Houses  of  the  Legislature, 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  measure. 

As  the  day  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  approached, 
the  suffrage  committee  found  itself  confronted  by  an  arrange- 
ment, quietly  made  by  the  opponents,  to  have  an  address  delivered 
in  Representative  Hall  by  a  Mrs.  Mary  Liverniore.  who  had  been 
lioldingf  parlor  meeting*^  in  Detroit  for  pay  and  speaking  against 
woman  suffrage;  and  the  false  report  was  industriously  circu- 
lated th  r  this  was  the  great  suffragist  of  like  name,  who  had 
discarded  her  lifelong  convictions  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

The  bill  was  considered  May  15,  1889.  By  the  courtesy  of  J. 
B.  MuUiken,  general  manager  of  the  D.  L»  and  N.  R.  R.,  a  special 
train  which  carried  a  large  delegation  of  women  was  sent  from 
Detroit.  Some  came  from  other  pari>  of  tlie  State  and  the  so- 
cieties of  T.ansiiicr  were  well  represented.  The  galleries  were 
filled  and  the  floor  of  the  I  louse  was  lined  with  interested  women. 
After  a  largely  favor. i1)le  discussion  the  vote  was  taken,  resulting 
in  58  ayes,  34  noes.  The  bill  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
Senate.   That  body  lost  no  time,  but  at  once  brought  the  meas- 
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ure  under  consideration  and  after  a  brief  discussion  it  was  de- 
feated by  one  vote — 1 1  ayes,  12  noes.* 

That  evening  Mrs.  Livermore  gave  her  belated  dissert ;Uion 
and,  upon  motion,  was  followed  by  Adele  Hazlitt,  who  with  great 
courtesy  slew  her  weak  arguments. 

At  this  session  the  charters  of  East  Saginaw  and  Detroit  were 
amended  to  give  women  of  those  cities  the  school  ballot ;  the  for- 
mer through  the  efforts  of  Representative  Rowland  Connor,  t 

In  1891  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  again  presented  to  the 
Legislature,  in  the  House  by  Samuel  Miller  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Alfred  Milnes,  both  champions  of  the  measure.  The  State  suf- 
frage convention  was  in  session  at  the  capital  February  1012, 
and  the  L^slature  >gave  a  joint  hearing  in  Representative  Hall 
to  its  speakers,  all  Michigan  women.  The  Senate  Bill  was  taken 
up  March  25,  discussed  and  lost  by  14  ayes,  1 2  noes.  It  was  then 
tabled  and  taken  up  again  May  13,  receiving  14  ayes,  15  noes. 
Just  prior  to  this  consideration  of  the  bill  ninely  hve  petitions  in 
its  favor,  representing  eighty-eight  towns  and  bearing  several 
thousand  signatures,  were  presented. 

This  discussion  was  the  most  trying  of  all  during  the  ten  years 
of  effort  to  secure  Municipal  Suffrage,  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  chief  opponent,  Senator  Frank  Smith,  who  represented  the 
basest  elements  of  Detroit  Knowing  his  illiteracy,  the  reporters 
had  expected  much  sport  by  sending  his  speech  to  the  papers  in 
full,  but  in  the  iiiiciests  of  decency  they  refrained  from  publish- 
ing it.  \\  i  imen  came  down  from  the  galleries  white  with  anger 
and  disgust,  and  avowed  that  if  they  never  had  wanted  the  ballot 
before  they  wanted  it  now.  The  suffrage  committee  received 
many  friendly  courtesies  from  Lieut-Gov.  John  Strong,  besides 
a  substantial  gift  of  money.  When  asked  for  the  use  of  the  Sen* 
ate  Chamber  for  one  evening  of  the  convention  he  said :  ''Cer- 
tainly ;  your  money  helped  to  build  the  State  House.  You  have 
as  much  right  to  it  as  any  of  us.'* 

*  Many  petitions,  in  Uvor  of  the  bill  bad  bcca  sent  unsolicited,  tbi»  Dot  being  a  part  of 
the  plan  of  work.   After  the  quick  defeat  in  llic  Senate  h  wm  fSound  that  tbe  diaitman  of 

the  committee  to  Whidi  these  had  been  referved  had  on  file  the  names  of  5»50a  petitionera 

(j,469  men.  women)  out  of  twenty-one  senatorial  <listricts.    Thp?ie  were  in  addition 

to  many  thousands  sent  in  previous  sessions,  when  petitioning  had  been  a  uicthud  uf  work. 

t  Allbotigli  tiie  Detroit  woncn  obtained  the  change  In  their  hnr  fat  before  tfie  apring 

election,  they  made  a  house  to  house  canvass  to  secure  refHstration  and  polled  a  TOta  of 
a,700  women,  electing  Sopbrooia  Q.  C.  Parsons  to  the  school  board. 
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In  March,  1893,  the  bill  was  introduced  by  Httiry  Wirt  Ncw- 
kirk  in  the  House  and  Samuel  W.  Hopkins  in  the  Senate.  Both 
were  lawyers  of  distinguished  ability,  and  among  the  most  earn- 
est advocates  the  measure  ever  had.  The  State  suffrage  conven- 
tion was  in  session  while  it  was  being  considered.  The  Rev.  Aruia 
Howard  Shaw  and  the  Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett  made  addresses  be- 
fore the  Legislature,  the  latter  speaking  on  Woman's  Legitimate 
and  Illegitimate  Work  in  Politics.  These  speeches  took  the  place 
of  the  customar}'-  cominiucc  hearing.  The  evening  l)efore  the 
bill  was  vott'd  un  Aliss  Anthony  addressed  the  Legislature  with 
her  customary  acumen  and  force. 

The  measure  had  been  made  the  'special  order  for  2:30  p.  M. 
the  next  day.  The  House  assembled  at  2  o'clock.  Following  the 
roll-call  the  usual  order  was  the  presentation  of  petitions.  At  this 
time  a  member  in  the  rear,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  to  give  impressiveness  to  what  would  follow,  rose  and 
presented  "A  petition  from  the  people  of  Chippewa  Count>"  in 
favor  of  the  Municipal  Woman  Suffrage  Bill."  A  page  sprang 
forward  and  taking  the  document,  which  was  prepared  upon 
paper  of  an  extra  size  and  ornamented  with  long  streamers  of 
red  and  green  ribbons^  ran  with  it  to  the  clerk's  desk,  and  that 
officer  proceeded  to  read  it  at  length,  including  a  long  list  of  sig- 
natures which  comprised  Patrick  O'Shea,  Annie  Rooney,  Spotted 
Tail,  etc.  This  petition  was  followed  by  two  others  of  similar 
character,  l)earing  Indian  names  of  such  significance  as  the  wit 
of  the  opposition  could  invent.  After  this  dignihed  prelude  the 
House  discussed  the  measure  at  length,  and  defeated  it  by  a  vote 
of  38  ayes,  39  noes.  A  reconsideration  was  moved  and  the  bill 
tabled. 

This  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  taken  up  again  in  May  and 
passed  the  House  on  the  igth  with  an  educational  amendment: 
Women  who  are  able  to  read  the  constitution  of  Michii^an  111  liic 
English  language."  The  vote  was  57  ayes.  25  noes.  On  May 
25  it  was  considered  in  the  Senate  and,  after  a  vigorous  battle, 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  18  ayes,  1 1  noes.  Gov.  John  T.  Rich 
affixed  his  signature  May  27,  and  apparent  victory  was  won  after 
ten  years  of  effort.  Representative  Newkirk  and  Senator  Hop- 
kins received  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  those  for  whom  they  had 
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givea  their  ardent  labors,  and  local  societies  held  jubilee  meet- 
ings. The  newspapers  of  the  State  were  unanimous  in  txprtsa- 
mg  welcome  to  the  new  class  of  voters. 

Mary  L.  Doe  started  at  once  upon  a  tottr  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing^  municipal  franchise  leagues  for  the  study  of  city  gov- 
ernment, and  everywhere  was  met  with  eager  interest.  She  left 
a  league  in  every  place  she  visited,  men  also  joining  in  the  plans 
for  study.  Thus  in  conscientious  preparation  for  their  new 
duties^  women  in  the  various  municipalities  passed  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  of  1893. 

Mayor  Pingree  of  Detroit  recognizing  the  new  law,  ordered  a 
sufficient  additional  ntmiher  of  registration  books,  but  Edward 
H.  Kennedy  and  Henry  S.  Potter,  who  were  opposed  to  it,  filed 
an  injunction  against  Hazen  S.  Ping^ree  antl  the  Common  Coun- 
cil to  restram  them  from  this  extra  purchase.  Mary  Stuart  Cof- 
fin and  Mary  E.  Burnett  "countered"  by  filing  a  mandamus  Sep- 
tember 30,  to  compel  the  election  commissioners  to  provide  means 
for  carrying  out  the  law.  As  these  were  cases  for  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  they  were  taken  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  They  were  set  for  argument  October  10,  at  2  p. 
M.,  but  a  case  of  local  interest  was  allowed  to  usurp  the  time  till 
4  o'clock,  one  hour  only  being  left  for  the  arguments  with  three 
advocates  on  each  side.  Two  of  the  women's  lawyers,  John  B, 
Corliss  and  Henry  A.  Haigh,  therefore  filed  briefs  and  gave  their 
time  to  the  first  attorney,  Col.  John  Atkinson. 

A  decision  was  rendered  October  24,  the  mandamus  denied  and 
the  injunction  granted,  all  the  judges  concurring,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Legislature  had  no  authority  to  create  a  new  class  of 
voters.  Those  who  gave  this  decision  were  Chief  Justice  John 
W.  McGrath  and  Justices  Frank  A.  Hooker,  John  D.  I-ong, 
Qaudius  B.  Grant  and  Robert  M.  Montgomery.* 

In  spite  of  this  Waterloo,  the  names  of  those  men  who,  through 
the  ten  years'  struggle,  in  the  various  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 
stood  as  champions  of  the  political  rights  of  women,  are  cherished 
in  memory.   Besides  those  already  given  are  Lieut-Gov.  Archi- 

•  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Wayne  County  women  registered  and  attended  primary 
meetings  prior  to  tliis  decision,  but  tbeir  votes  were  held  not  to  invalidate  the  nomina> 
tiom,  althougrh  at  least  one  of  the  Judfe*  of  the  Recorder**  Court  owed  hie  cicetioa  to 
bdag  nomuMitcd  through  the  votes  of  women. 
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bald  Butters,  Senators  Edwin  G.  Fox,  James  D.  Tumbiill, 
Qiarles  H.  McGiiiley  and  C.  J.  Brundag-e,  and  Representative 
Fremont  G.  Chamberlain.  In  both  Houses,  session  after  session, 
there  were  many  eloquent  advocates  of  woman's  equality. 

No  further  efforts  have  been  made  by  women  to  secure  the  suf- 
frage; but  in  1895  George  H.  Waldo,  without  solicitation,  intro- 
duced into  the  House  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion  by  striking  out  the  word  "mafc."  This  was  done  in  fulfil- 
•  ment  of  a  promise  to  his  mother  and  his  wife,  when  nominated, 
to  do  all  that  he  conld  to  secure  the  enfranchisement  of  women  if 
elected.  Although  the  officers  of  the  State  association  did  not 
believe  the  time  to  be  ripe  for  the  submission  of  such  an  amend- 
ment, they  could  not  withhold  a  friendly  hand  from  so  ardent 
and  sincere  a  champion.   The  resolution  was  lost  by  one  vote. 

This  Legislature  passed  what  was  known  as  ''the  blanket  char- 
ter act,"  in  which  the  substitution  of  "and"  for  "or"  seemed  so 
to  affect  the  right  of  women  to  the  school  ballot  in  cities  of  the 
fourth  class  as  to  create  a  general  disturbance.  It  resulted  in  an 
appeal  to  Attorney-General  Fred  A.  Maynard,  who  rendered  an 
opinion  sustaining  the  suffrage  of  women  in  those  cities. 

In  1897  the  main  efforts  of  the  association  were  directed  to- 
ward securing  a  bill  to  place  women  on  boards  of  control  of  the 
State  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  and  one  to  make  mandatory  the 
appointment  of  women  physicians  to  take  charge  of  women  pa- 
tients in  these  asylums  and  in  the  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 
These  measures  were  both  lost;  but  on  April  15  Governor  Pin- 
gree  appointed  Jane  M.  Kinney  to  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Eastern  Michigan  Asyltmi  for  the  Insane  at  Pontiac  for  a  tenn 
of  six  years,  and  after  twenty  days'  delay  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  appointment. 

Interest  was  taken  also  in  a  bill  requiring  a  police  matron  in 
towns  of  10.000  inhabitants  or  more,  which  this  year  became  law. 

In  t8o9  a  bill  was  again  introduced  into  the  Leci-islatnre  to  make 
mandatory  the  appointment  of  women  physicians  in  asylums  for 
the  insane,  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  the  Home  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  the  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  This  measure  had  now  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Qubs  and  many  other  organizations  of 
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women,  anti  thousands  of  petitions  were  presented.  Emma  J. 
Rose  led  the  work  of  the  women's  clubs  in  its  behalf.  It  passed 
the  Legislature  and  became  a  law. 

Laws:  In  1885  a  law  was  enacted  that  manufacturers  who 
employ  women  must  furnish  seats  for  them;  in  1889  that  no  girl 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  should  he  employed  in  factories  or 
stores  for  a  longer  period  than  fifty-four  hours  in  a  single  week; 
in  1893  that  no  woman  under  twenty-one  should  be  employed  in 
any  manufacturing  establishment  Ioniser  tbati  sixty  hours  in  any 
one  week ;  in  1895  that  no  woman  under  twenty-one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion.* 

A  law  enacted  in  1897  prohibits  the  use  of  indecent,  immoral, 
obscene  or  insulting  language  in  the  presence  of  any  woman  or 
child,  with  a  [)enalty  for  its  violation. 

Dower  but  not  curtesy  obtains.  The  widow  is  entitled  to  the 
life  use  of  one-third  of  the  real  estate,  and  to  one-third  of  the 
rents,  issues  and  profits  of  property  not  conveniently  divisible, 
owned  by  her  husband.  She  may  stay  in  the  dwelling  of  her 
husband  and  receive  reasonable  support  for  one  year.  She  is 
entitled  to  her  apparel  and  ornaments  and  those  of  her  husband, 
$250  worth  of  his  household  furniture  and  $200  worth  of  his 
other  personal  property,  which  she  may  select.  If  he  die  without 
a  will  anfl  there  are  no  children  she  inherits  one-half,  and  if  there 
are  no  other  heirs  the  whole  of  her  husband's  real  estate,  and  per- 
sonal property,  if  the  latter,  after  all  debts  are  paid,  does  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000.  If  there  is  excess  of  this  it  is  distributed  like  real 
estate.  This  reservation  is  not  made  for  the  widower,  but  ''no 
individual,  under  any  circumstances,  takes  any  larger  interest 
than  the  husband  in  the  personal  property  of  his  deceased  wife." 

Where  the  wife  h;i<  separate  real  eslatt-  -he  may  sell,  mortj^age 
or  bequeath  it  as  if  she  w  ere  **sole."  The  husband  can  not  give 
full  title  to  his  real  estate  unless  the  wife  joins  so  as  to  cut  o&  her 
dower. 

The  wife's  time,  services,  eamit^s  and  society  belong  to  her 
husband,  but  he  may  give  to  his  wife  her  services  rendered  for 

•In  April,  i8q6,  a  larpe  mimher  of  the  pliilanthroplc  womm  of  Detroit,  includinj?  many 
su^ragists,  organized  the  Protective  Agency  for  Women  and  Children,  opening  an  ofiice  in 
the  Chamber  of  Comaerce  BvildsiHK  txti  employittc  la  agent  on  uhxf.  Since  tiien  it  haa 
4mt  admlnble  trarfc  and  liat  obtained  aome  vood  Icgftlation. 
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another,  whether  in  his  own  household  or  elsewhere,  so  that  she 

may  recover  for  them  in  her  own  name.  Damages  for  the  loss 
of  such  services  and  society,  resiihing-  from  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  wife,  belong  to  the  husband  and  are  to  be  recovered  in  his  own 
name.  Her  obligation  to  render  family  services  for  him  is  co> 
extensive  with  his  obligation  to  support  her.  She  can  sue  in  her 
own  name  for  personal  injuries. 

Husband  and  wife  can  not  be  partners  in  business  i  but  of  per- 
sonal property  owned  by  them  jointly  she  is  entitled  to  her  share 
the  Munc  as  if  unmarried;  and  real  estate  held  bv  them  in  fee  or 
in  jr^int  tenancy  goes  entirely  to  the  survivor  without  probate  or 
otlier  proceedings. 

A  wife  may  become  a  sole  trader  with  the  husband's  consent, 
or  may  form  a  business  partnership  with  another.  She  can  not 
become  security. 

All  persons,  except  infants  and  married  women  and  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  may  submit  differences  to  arbitration. 

The  father  is  legally  tatitled  to  the  custody  of  the  persons  and 
eduratinu  of  minor  children,  and  may  appoint  a  guardian  by  will 
for  the  minority  even  of  one  tmbom,  but  the  mother  may  present 
objections  to  the  Probate  Judge  and  appeal  from  his  decision. 

.The  husband  must  provide  the  necessities  of  life  according  to 
his  station  and  means  while  the  wife  remains  in  his  domicile.  If 
she  is  deserted  or  non-supported,  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county 
shall  assign  such  part  of  his  real  ur  personal  estate  as  it  deems 
necessary  for  her  support,  and  may  enforce  the  decree  by  sale  of 
such  real  estate,  which  provision  holds  during  their  joint  lives. 

In  1887  the  **age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  10 
to  14  years.  In  1895  a  bill  to  raise  the  age  from  14  to  18  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Joseph  R.  McLaughlin.  More 
than  10,000  persons  petitioned  for  its  passage,  two  similar  bills 
having  been  introduced  in  the  House.  A  hearing  was  granted 
by  the  Judiciary  Committees,  at  which  sjxiches  were  made  by 
Senator  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Clara  A.  Avery,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Howell,  Dr.  E.  L.  Shirley,  the  aged  Lucinda  Hinsdale  Stone, 
Melvin  A.  and  Martha  Snyder  Root  Mrs.  Root  also  addressed 
the  Legislature  in  Representative  Hall.  The  bill  was  amended 
to  17  years  and  passed  in  the  Senate.   The  next  day,  after  its 
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friends  had  dispersed,  the  vote  was  reconsidered  and  the  bill 

amended  to  16  years,  passing  both  Houses  in  this  form.  The 
penalty  is  imprisonment  U)r  life,  or  for  any  such  period  as  the 
court  shall  direct,  no  nnniniuni  penalty  beint^  named 

Suffrage:  When  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  States 
eliminated  the  word  ''white''  from  their  constitutions,  Michigan 
in  1867  amended  her  School  Law  to  conform  and  also  struck  out 
the  word  "male"  as  a  qualification  for  the  suffrage,  and  gave  tax- 
paying  women  a  vote  for  school  trustees.  In  1881  this  law  was 
further  amended  to  include  parents  or  guardians  of  children  of 
school  age.  No  woman  can  vote  for  county  or  State  Superin- 
tendents, as  these  officers  are  provided  lor  under  the  constitution. 
Tax-paying  women  may  also  vote  on  bonds  and  appropriations 
for  school  ptu^ses. 

The  year  of  1888  was  marked  by  a  test  of  the  constitutionality 
of  this  School  Law,  which  involved  the  right  of  the  Legislature 
to  confer  any  form  of  suffrage  whatever  upon  women.  The  test 
was  made  through  the  prosecution  of  the  inspectors  of  election  of 
the  city  of  Flint  by  Mrs.  lu  a  R.  Belles,  whose  vote  was  refu-t  d 
at  a  school  election,  she  beinp^  a  qualified  voter  under  the  State 
law.  Mrs.  Belles  won  her  case  which  was  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court 
and  sustained  the  law. 

In  May,  1893,  the  Legislature  conferred  Municipal  Suffrage 
on  women,  but  in  October  the  Supreme  Court  decided  it  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  ground  that  "the  Legislature  had  no  authority 
to  create  a  new  class  of  voters."  (See  Legislative  Action.) 
The  Court  held  that  it  could,  however,  confer  Schocjl  Suffrage 
as  "the  whole  primary  school  system  is  confided  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  its  officers  arc  not  mentioned  in  the  constitution."  By 
this  decision  women  can  have  no  other  form  of  the  franchise  ex- 
cept by  constitutional  amendment 

Office  Holding:  Hundreds  of  women  are  serving  as  of- 
ficers and  members  of  school  boards  throughout  the  State,  as 
township  school  inspectors  and  as  county  school  commissioners 
and  examiners. 

A  number  are  acting  as  deputy  county  clerks,  and  one  as 
Vou  IV  Won.  SuFw— 49 
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dq>uty  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  The  latter  fre- 
quently opens  the  court.    Women  serve  as  notaries  public. 

For  thirty  years  women  hayc  filled  the  office  of  State  Libra- 
rian,  the  present  incumbent  beinief  Mary  C.  Spencer. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  C.  Stone  has  been  for  several  years  assistant 
physician  in  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Kalamazoo. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  has  two  women  on  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  one  of  whom,  AUaseba  M.  Bliss,  is  the  pres- 
ident and  is  serving  her  second  term  of  four  years,  having  been 
reappointed  by  Gov.  Hazen  S.  Pingree.*  Since  1899  the  law  re- 
quires women  j)hy5icians  in  a>\lums  for  the  insane  and  other 
State  institutions  where  women  and  children  are  cared  for. 

In  the  autumn  of  1898  Mrs.  Merrie  Hoover  Abbott,  law-part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Abbott  &  Abbott  of  West  Branch,  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  Democratic  ticket  as  prosecuting  attorney  of  Oge- 
maw County.  She  was  elected  and  entered  upon  her  duties  Jaa 
1,  1899.  Quo  warranto  proceedings  were  instituted  by  Attor- 
ney-General Horace  M.  Oren  to  test  her  right  to  the  office, 
and  October  17  the  Supreme  Court  filed  its  opinion  and  entered 
judgment  of  ouF^ter.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Abbott  had  dis- 
charged successfully  the  duties  of  the  position.  The  opinion  was 
as  follows:  *'Where  the  constitution  in  creating  a  public  office 
is  silent  in  regard  to  qualification  to  office,  electors  only  are  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  same,  and  since  under  the  constitution  women  are 
not  electors,  they  are  not  eligible  to  hold  such  offices.  The  of- 
fice of  prosecuting  attorney  is  a  constitutional  office  which  can 
only  be  held  by  one  possessing  the  quahlication  of  an  elector." 

From  tliis  opinion  Justice  Joseph  B.  Moore  dissented,  making 
an  able  argument.    In  closing  he  said : 

The  statutes  of  this  State  confer  upon  woman  the  right  to  prac- 
tice law.  She  may  represent  her  client  in  the  most  important  litiga- 
tion in  all  the  courts,  anrl  no  one  can  dispute  her  right.  She  may 
defend  a  person  charged  with  murder.  Can  she  not  prosecute  one 
rhari:'ed  with  the  larceny  of  a  whip?    To  say  she  can  not  seems 

illogical  Individuals  may  employ  her  and  the  courts 

must  recoL,niize  her  employment.  Tf  the  people  see  fit,  by  electing 
her  to  an  oftice  the  duties  of  which  pertain  almost  wholly  to  the 
practice  of  the  law,  to  employ  her  to  represent  them  in  their  litiga- 

*  Mrs.  Ma/  Stocking  KnaggH  has  b«<n  appointed  (1901)  a  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Cos- 
tnd  of  Ate  State  Zndu»triml  Sdiool  for  Girls,  by  Gor.  Aaroa  T.  BUm.  £Eds. 
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tion,  why  should  not  th«  courts  recognize  the  employment?  .  .  .  . 

"Where  the  constitution  and  the  statutes  are  silent  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion for  a  given  office,  the  people  may  elect  whom  they  will,  if  the 
person  so  elected  is  competent  to  discharqr  the  duties  of  the  office. 

.  .  .  Xcjiie  of  the  duties  of  prosccutinq;  attorney  are  of  such 
a  character  as  to  preclude  one  from  their  performance  simply  because 
of  sex. 

Charles  S.  Abbott,  Allen  S.  Morse  and  T.  A.  £.  Weadock  were 
the  advocates  for  Mrs.  Abbott,  and  she  also  made  a  strong  oral 
argument  in  her  own  behalf.    Unfortunately  the  case  was  not 

one  which  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  I'.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

OccL  PATioNs:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  forbidden  by 
law  to  women. 

Education  :  All  universities  and  colleges  admit  women. 
The  University  of  Michigan  (Ann  Arbor),  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country,  was  among  the  first  to  open  its  doors  to  them. 
(1869.)  Mrs.  Lucinda  Hinsdale  Stone  was  a  strong  factor  in 
securing  their  admission.  In  having  women  on  its  faculty,  it  is 
btill  in  advance  of  most  of  those  where  co  education  prevails. 

In  the  public  .schools  there  are  3,471  men  and  12.OQ3  women 
teachers.  The  average  montlily  salary  of  the  men  is  $44.48;  of 
the  women,  $35.35. 


Michigan  may  truly  be  called  the  founder  of  Woman's  Clubs, 
as  the  first  one  for  purely  literary  culture  of  which  we  have  any 
record  was  formed  in  Kalamazoo,  m  1852,  by  Mrs.  Stone,  to 
whom  the  women  of  the  State  are  deeply  indebted  in  many  ways. 
At  present  ( 1Q02)  there  are  133  in  the  General  Federation  with 
a  membership  of  about  10,000,  and  a  number  are  not  federated. 
This  State  also  leads  all  others  in  the  number  of  women's  club 
houses,  ten  of  the  leading  clubs  possessincf  their  own.  There  are 
two  of  these  in  Grand  Rapids^ — the  St.  Cecilia  (musical )  costing 
$53,000,  and  the  Ladies'  Ljterary  costing  $30,000,  both  contain- 
ing fine  libraries,  large  audience  rooms  and  every  convenience. 
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MINNESOTA.* 

The  first  agitation  of  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  in  Min- 
nesota»  and  the  first  petitions  to  the  Legislature  to  grant  it,  began 
immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Burger  Steams  and  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Colbum,  and  the  first 

suffrage  societies  were  formed  by  these  ladies  in  1869.  The 
work  has  cdtuinutd  willi  more  or  less  rei^ularity  up  to  the  present. 

From  1883  to  1890  the  State  Suffrage  Association  held  its  an- 
nual meetings  regularly  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  Twin  Cities^ 
Minneapohs  and  St.  Paul.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucy  Stone, 
Henry  B.  Blackwell,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  Hon.  William  Dud- 
ley  Foulke,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  the  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles,  Abigail 
Scott  Duniway  and  other  eminent  advocates  were  secured  as 
speakers  at  (HfTerent  times.  Dr.  Martha  G.  l\i])ley  succeeded 
Mrs.  Sarali  I^nrger  Stearns  as  president  in  1883,  and  was  re- 
elected each  year  until  1889.  She  was  followetl  by  Mrs.  Ella  M. 
S.  Marble  for  that  year,  and  Dr.  Mary  Kmery  for  1890. 

The  association  contributed  toward  sending  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Nel- 
son to  South  Dakota  to  speak  in  the  suffrage  campaign  of  1890. 
On  November  18,  19,  the  State  convention  was  held  in  St  Paul> 
Mrs.  Stearns  presiding.  Mrs.  Nelson  was  elected  president 
Among  the  speakers  were  Attorney-General  Moses  E.  Clapp.  the 
Reverends  Mr.  Vail  and  Mr.  Morgan,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Priscilla  M.  Niles,  Mrs.  Ella  Tremain  Whitford  and  the 
Re\'.  Olympia  Brown  of  Wisconsin. 

In  the  autumn  of  1891  the  convention  met  at  Blue  Earth  City. 
This  place  had  not  lost  the  savor  of  the  salt  which  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Phoebe  W.  Couzins  had  scattered 

•  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Nelson  of  Red  Wintr.  ^\^-o  for 
twenty  years  has  been  the  rock  on  which  the  effort  for  woman  sufTrage  has  been  founded 

in  thb  State.  She  acknowledges  nuch  MsiHaace  from  Dn.  Con  Sauth  EMoa  and  Elfad 
E.  Hurd,  both  of  Minneapolis. 
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in  ilie  vicinity  thirteen  years  before,  and  tlie  meetings  were  en- 
thusiastic and  well-attended.  The  Rev.  W.  K.  W^ver  was  tlie 
principal  speaker. 

It  was  largely  as  the  superintendent  of  franchise  of  the  State 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  was  better  organ- 
ized, that  Mrs.  Nelson,  president  of  the  suffrage  association  from 
1890  to  1896,  was  able  to  secure  thousands  of  signatures  to  tlie 
petitions  for  the  franchise  which  were  sent  to  each  Legislature 
during  those  years. 

The  meeting  of  1892  took  place  at  Hastings,  September  6-8, 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Llewellyn.  Letters  were 
read  from  many  noted  people,  and  addresses  given  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Steams  and  several  local  speakers. 

The  convention  met  in  Lake  City,  Au^;.  24,  25,  1893,  with  the 
usual  fine  addresses,  good  music  and  representative  audiences. 

In  1894  Woman's  Day  was  celebrated  at  the  State  Fair,  its 
managers  jiayiujc;'  tlic  'ipenkers. 

In  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1895  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  DeVoe 
of  Illinois  and  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns  of  Kansas,  national  organ- 
izers, lectured  throughout  Minnesota  and  fonned  a  number  of 
clubs.  They  also  attended  the  State  convention,  which  was  held 
in  the  Capitol  at  St.  Paul,  September  10,  il.  Gov.  D.  M.  Clough 
was  among  those  who  made  addresses. 

In  1896  the  president,  Mrs.  Nelson,  gave  one  month  to  lectur- 
ing and  visiting  societies. 

In  October,  1897,  the  acting  president,  Mrs.  Concheta  Ferris 
Lutz,  made  an  extended  lecture  tour.  The  annual  meeting  con- 
vened at  Minneapolis  in  November,  at  the  same  time  as  a  confer- 
ence of  the  officers  of  the  National  Association.  All  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  Dr.  Cora  Smith  Eaton,  Dr.  Ripley  and  Mrs. 
Niles.  The  meetings  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  city,  were  very  successful.  On  Sunday  evening 
the  Rev.  .Anna  Howard  Shaw .  vic  e-])re'>ident-at-large  of  the  Xa- 
tional  .Association,  preached  in  the  Universalist  Church,  and  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Cntt.  chairman  of  the  national  organization 
committee,  lectured  in  the  Wesley  M.  £.  Church,  both  to  crowded 
houses.  The  next  e\'ening,  when  Miss  Anthony,  national  presi- 
dent, and  the  latter  spoke,  every  foot  of  standing  ground  was 
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occupied,  and  on  Tuesday,  when  Miss  Shaw  gave  her  lecture  on 
The  Fate  of  Republics,  the  church  was  equally  well-iiUed. 

Mrs.  Nelson,  after  seven  years'  service,  relinquished  the  olBce 
of  president  and  Dr.  Eaton  was  elected.  Professional  duties 
soon  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  resign  and  her  place  was  filled 
by  Mrs.  Lutz.  Political  equality  clubs  were  formed  in  six  dif- 
ferent wards  of  Minneapolis  by  Dr.  Eaton. 

The  convention  of  1898  \vas  called  October  4,  5,  at  Minneapo- 
lis, with  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  in  attendance.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  the  Masonic  Temple  and  the  Lyceum 
Theater.  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Thompson  was  elected  president  and 
Dr.  Ethel  E.  Hurd  corresponding  secretary. 

In  1899  the  convention  met  in  the  court-house  of  Albert  Lea, 
October  9,  10.  On  the  first  eveningf  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  was  the 
speaker,  her  theme  bein^  A  True  Democracy.  The  Rev.  Ida  C. 
Hultin  of  Illinois  lectured  on  The  Crowning  Race,  Miss  Laura 
A.  Gregg  and  Miss  Helen  L.  Kimber,  both  of  Kansas,  national 
organizers,  gave  reports  of  county  conventions  conducted  by 
them  throughout  Minnesota,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Evelyn 
H.  Belden,  president  of  the  Iowa  Equal  Suffrage  Association. 
The  records  showed  ninciy-cight  suffrage  meetings  altogetlier  to 
have  been  held  during  the  year. 

In  1900  the  convention  took  place  at  Stillwater,  October  11, 
12.  The  oliicers  elected  were:  President,  Mrs.  Maude  C. 
Stockweil;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Jennie  £.  Brown;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Miss  Delia  O'Malley;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Maria  B.  Bryant ;  treasurer.  Dr.  Margaret  Koch ;  auditors,  San- 
ford  Niles  and  Mrs.  Estelle  Way;  chairman  executive  commit- 
tee. Mrs.  i^lai  ilia  J.  Tlionipson.* 

Judq-e  J.  B.  and  Mrs.  Sarali  Bnrei-er  Steams,  C.  W.  and  Mrs. 
Martha  A.  Dorsett  have  been  among  the  oldest  and  most  valued 

•  Atnons  th«  officers  of  the  State  association  at  different  times  have  been  Mesdame* 
Harriet  ArmstfonR,  Sarah  C.  Brooks.  S.  P.  T.  Bryan.  F  f1.  Bickrnorr.  I'xtnp  G.  Bonvrcll. 
Annie  W.  Buc-II,  Charlotte  Bollcs,  Jessie  Gray  Cawlcy,  E.  L.  Crockttt,  L.  B.  Castle  and 
Hannah  Eirleston,  Prof.  S.  A.  Farosworth,  Mesdamcs  Eleanor  Fremont,  Sarah  M.  Fletcber, 
May  Diu!lcy  Grcclcy.  Mary  A.  Hudson,  Julia  Hiinttn^rton,  r>i.  liCv^ic  Tn'-k  Haines.  Oliver 
Jones,  Ali.ss  Anna  M.  Jones,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Koehler,  Miss  Ruth  Kiisc  Kellc^,  the  Rer. 
George  W.  Lutz.  Mrs.  Julia  Moore,  Wtlliam  B.  Reed,  Mesdames  Susie  V.  P.  Root,  Lottie 
kowcll,  Antoinette  H.  St.  Pierre,  H.  G.  ScMcn.  Miss  Blanche  Segur,  Mesdatnt-  Marthj. 
Adams  Thompson,  T.  F.  Thurston,  Mr.  J.  M.  Underwood,  Miss  Emma  N.  Whitney,  Mcs- 
dames  Belle  Wdls,  Roxan*  L.  Wilson  asd  Mattie  B.  Whitcocnb. 
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suffrage  workers  in  the  State.  Miss  Martha  Scott  Anderson^  on 
the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  gives  efficient  help  to  the 
cause.   Three  presidents  of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Mesdames 

Harriet  A.  Hobart,  Susanna  M.  D.  Fry  and  Bessie  Layiiie  bco- 
ville  have  been  noted  as  advocates  of  equal  rights.* 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  February,  1891,  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Nelson,  president,  and  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Anderson,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation, S.  A.  Stockwell  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  conferring 
Municipal  Suffrage  upon  women.  Mrs.  Nelson  spent  several 
weeks  at  the  capital  looking  after  the  petitions  which  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  interviewing  members  of  the  Legislature, 
distributing  literature  and  trying  to  get  the  bill  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  to  which  it  had  been  relerred. 
After  repeated  postponements  a  hearing  finally  was  granted,  at 
which  she  made  a  strong  plea  and  showed  the  good  results  of 
woman  suffrage  in  Kansas  and  Wyoming.  The  bill  was  in- 
definitely postponed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  a  vote  of  52 
yeas,  40  nays. 

Among  ihe  leaflets  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  member  was  one 
especially  prepared  by  Mrs.  Nelson,  entitled  Points  on  Municipal 
Suffrage.  One  of  its  twelve  points  was  this:  "If  the  Legisla- 
ture has  the  power  to  restrict  suffrage  it  certainly  has  the  right 
to  extend  it.  The  Legislature  of  Minnesota  restricted  the  suf- 
frage which  had  been  given  to  women  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, when  it  granted  to  the  city  of  St.  Paul  a  charter  taking  the 
election  of  members  of  the  school  board  entirely  out  of  the  hands 
of  women  by  giving  their  appoiniuient  to  the  mayor,  an  officer 
elected  by  the  votes  of  men  only."t 

*  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  all  of  the  men  and  women,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  who  have  rendered  valuable  assistance.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  are 
Miss  Pearl  Bcnham,  Mesdames  R.  Coons.  M.  B.  Critchett,  J.  A.  ClitTord,  Edith  M.  Conant, 
Lydia  H.  Clark,  ^Tis«?  A.  A.  C'oiinoi,  Mesdames  Eliza  A,  Dutcher,  L.  F.  Frno,  !!.  K. 
Gallmgcr,  Doctors  Chauncey  liobart,  Mary  G.  Hood,  Nettie  C.  Hall,  Mesdames  Norton  H. 
Hemiup,  Rom  Hacel,  Julia  A.  Hant,  Doctors  Phhieas  A.  and  Kathcrtne  U.  Jcwdl,  Mia. 
I.nry  Jnnc=!,  Mii^s  Tv.-i  Jums,  Mesdames  Leland,  Kirkwood,  A.  !>.  Kingslcy,  V.  J.  D. 
Kearney,  Frances  1'.  Kimball,  M.  A.  Luty,  Viola  Fuller  Miner,  Paul  McKinstry,  Jennie 
McSevany,  the  Rev.  Hannali  Mullcntx,  Mesdames  E.  J.  M.  Newoomb,  Antoinette  V.  Nich- 
olas, the  Reverend-  M.irRaret  Olmstcad,  Alice  Ruth  Palmer.  Mcsdanics  F'onicroy,  E.  A, 
Russell,  D.  C  Reed,  the  Kev.  W.  V\'.  Satteriee,  Mesdames  Rebecca  Smith,  Abigail  S. 
Suong,  C.  S.  Soute,  Anna  Smaltid^,  M.  A.  Van  Hocscn,  Dr.  Mary  E.  Whetstone,  Mes- 
dames L.  May  Wheeler,  Sarah  £.  Wilson  and  E.  N.  Yearley. 

^  ^T^s.  Nolson  published  at  this  time,  iLrom;!;  fin.nici.-il  .lii!  from  Mrs.  Snrrih  Burger 
Stearns,  a  little  paper  for  gratuitous  distribution,  called  the  Equal  Rights  Herald. 
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Early  in  the  session  of  1893  Mrs.  Nelson  had  a  conference  with 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  leader  of  the  Populists,  who  was  then  in  the 
Senate.    He  was  willing  to  introduce  a  suffrage  bill,  but  as  the 
Republicans  were  in  the  majority  it  was  thought  best  to  have 
this  done  by  John  Day  Smith,  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate.   Mr.  Smith  consented,  with  the  understanding  that  Mr. 
Donnelly  should  help  by  championing  the  bill.    "Municipal  Suf- 
frage for  women  with  educational  qualifications,"  was  all  this 
bill  asked  for.    Mrs.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Turley  and  Senator 
DoUiielly  made  addresses  before  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  at  a 
hearing  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  with  an  interested  audience  pres- 
ent.   Mrs.  Nelson  also  gave  an  evening  lecture  here  on  The  Road 
to  FreedoHL 

In  place  of  this  bill  one  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  voters 

was  substituted.  The  suffragists  were  averse  to  this,  but  ac- 
cepted it  with  the  best  grace  possible,  and  enthusiastically  worked 
for  the  new  bill  to  amend  the  State  constitution  by  strikin.i^''  the 
wonl  "male"  from  the  article  restricting  the  suffrage.  Senators 
Smith.  Donnelly  and  Edwin  £.  Lommen  spoke  for  the  bill,  and  it 
passed  the  Senate  by  31  yeas,  19  nays. 

In  the  House  it  was  persistently  delayed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  George  H.  Fletcher,  and  the  friends 
coukl  not  get  it  upon  tlic  calend.u  n\  time  to  be  reached  luiless 
it  should  be  made  a  special  order.  luKvard  T.  ^^nulg  endeavored 
to  have  this  done,  but  as  there  were  several  hundred  other  bills 
to  be  considered  and  less  than  three  days  of  the  session  If  t. 
his  motion  was  lost.  On  the  last  night,  Mr.  Young  and  H.  P. 
Bjorge  made  an  effort  to  have  the  rules  suspended  and  the  bill 
put  upon  its  final  passage.  The  vote  on  this  motion  was  54  yeas, 
44  nays,  but  as  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  it  was  lost  Speaker 
W.  E.  Lee  voted  with  the  altlrnialix  e.* 

Three  Suffrage  liills  were  inlrrulnocd  into  the  Legislature  *  i 
1895,  two  in  tlie  House  and  one  in  the  Senate.  The  first,  f-  r  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  was  offered  by  O,  L.  Bre- 
vig  and  was  indefinitely  postponed.    S.  T.  Littleton  presented  the 

*Tbis  T^ftfatare  of  1803  provided  for  the  adofition  of  a  State  Ftag.  and  appointed  » 
commit t>  t  i  women  to  select  an  appropriate  design.  At  the  request  of  .1  few  women  the 
Moccasin  Blossom  was  made  the  State  Flower  by  an  act  of  the  aame  L^islature,  wbkk 

was  passed  with  great  celerity. 
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second,  which  was  to  give  women  a  vote  upon  all  questions  per- 
taining^ to  the  liquor  traffic  This  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  as  did  also  the  County  Option  Bill  of  J.  F.  Jacob- 
son,  but  both  were  unsuccessful.  George  T.  Barr  introduced  a 
Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  into  the  Senate,  but  too  late  for  it  to  be 
acted  uijun. 

In  1897  Igfiiatius  Donnelly  secured  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
enfranchise  taxpaying  women.  A  hearing  was  giveu  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  at  which  Mrs.  Nelson  argued  that  in  simple 
justice  women  who  pay  taxes  should  have  a  voice  in  their  expendi- 
ture or  be  exempted  from  taxation,  but  the  bill  was  not  reported. 

This  year  the  State  Federation  of  Clubs  secured  a  resolution  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  electorate  in  1898,  giving  women  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  and  serving  on  Library  Boards, 

Tn  1800  tlie  Local  Council  of  Women  of  Minneapolis  obtained 
the  Traveling  Library  Bill. 

Ehiring  this  year  no  petitioning  or  legislative  work  was  done 
by  the  suffragists.  The  previous  legislature  had  submitted  an 
amendment,  which  carried,  providing  that  all  amendments  here- 
after must  receive  a  majority  of  the  largest  number  of  votes  cast 
at  an  election,  in  order  to  be  adopted.  The  precedent  had  been 
established  in  1875  of  re(iuiriiig  a  vote  ui  the  electors  on  the 
^'^rnnting  of  School  Suffrage  to  women,  and  in  1898,  of  Lil)rary 
Suffrage,  and  it  was  held  that  the  same  would  have  to  be  done 
on  granting  Municipal  or  any  other  form  of  the  franchise. 

Dower  and  curtesy  were  abolished  March  9,  1875.  If  either 
husband  or  wife  die  without  a  will,  the  survivor,  if  there  is  issue 
living,  is  entitled  to  the  homestead  for  life  and  one-third  of  the 
rest  of  the  real  estate  in  fcc-siniple,  or  by  such  inferior  tenure 
as  tlie  tleceased  was  j)ossessed  of,  but  subject  to  its  just  proixji- 
tion  of  the  debts.  If  there  are  no  descendants,  the  entire  real 
estate  goes  absolutely  to  the  survivor.  The  personal  property 
follows  the  same  rules.  If  either  husband  or  wife  has  wilfully 
and  without  just  cause  deserted  and  lived  separately  from  the 
other  for  the  entire  year  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  decease, 
such  survivor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  estate  whatever  in  any  of 
the  lands  of  the  deceased. 
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The  estate  of  a  child  who  dies  witliout  a  will  and  leaves  neither 
wife  nor  children,  goes  to  the  father;  if  he  is  dead,  to  the  mother. 

The  wife  can  not  convey  or  encumber  her  separate  real  estate 
without  the  joinder  of  her  husband.  The  husband  can  sell  or 
mortgage  all  his  real  estate  without  her  joinder,  but  subject  to  her 
dower.    They  arc  both  free  agents  as  to  personal  property. 

If  divorce  is  (jbtainefl  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  her  own 
real  estate  may  be  withheld  from  her,  but  not  so  in  case  of  the 
husband. 

In  case  of  divorce,  the  court  decides  which  parent  is  more  fit 
for  the  guardianship  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age; 
over  fourteen,  the  child  decides.  Except  when  children  are  given 
to  the  mother  by  decree  of  court,  the  father  is  the  l^al 

guardian  of  their  persons  and  property.  He  may  appoint  by  will 
a  guardian  for  a  child,  born  or  unborn,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
mother. 

The  husband  must  support  the  family  according  to  his  means. 
Failure  to  do  so  used  to  1)e  considered  a  misdemeanor  but  it  has 
recently  been  made  a  felony  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  from  one  to  three  years  unless  he  give  bond  for  their 
maintenance.  This  is  likely  to  be  of  little  effect,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  law  of  "privileg;-ed  communications"  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  wife  to  testify  ag^ainst  the  husband. 

Jn  1^91  the  ";!<''e  of  ])roiecti()n"  for  j^irls  was  raiseti  from  10 
to  16  years,  after  th  ii-ands  of  women  had  petitioned  to  have  it 
raised  to  18.  If  the  child  is  under  10  years  the  penahy  is  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  for  life;  between  10  and  14  not 
less  than  seven  nor  more  than  thirty  years ;  between  14  and  16 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  seven  years,  or  it  mav  be  im- 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three  moiulia  nor 
more  than  one  year. 

Si'i  i  ra(.e:  An  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1875.  giving  women  a  vote  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
public  schools.  It  being  held  afterward  that  this  did  not  enable 
them  to  vote  for  county  superintendents,  an  act  for  this  purpose 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1885.  ( !)  The  constitution  was 
further  amended  by  popular  vote  in  tSo*^.  granting  to  women 
the  franchise  for  nieinhers  of  Library  Boards,  and  making  them 
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eligible  to  hold  any  office  pertaining  to  the  management  o£ 
libraries.  On  as  harmless  an  amendment  as  this  43,600  men 
voted  in  the  negative,  but  71,704  voted  in  the  affirmative;  and  it 

was  adopted. 

This  was  probably  the  last  election  at  which  any  amendment 
whatever  could  have  Ijcen  carried :  for,  among  four  submitted  in 
the  same  year,  was  one  providing  that  thereafter  no  amendment 
could  be  adopted  by  merely  a  majority  of  those  voting  upon  It, 
but  that  it  must  have  a  majority  of  the  largest  number  of  votes 
cast  at  tfiat  election.*  None  ever  has  been  submitted  which 
aroused  sufficient  interest  to  receive  as  large  a  vote  of  both  af- 
firmative and  Hcg.tiive  combined  as  was  cast  for  the  highest 
officer.  Therefore  in  Minnesota  it  is  inijiossihle  for  women  to 
obtain  any  further  extension  ot  tiie  franchise.  Their  only  hope 
for  the  full  suffrage  lies  in  the  submission  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  Congress  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
various  States. 

Office  Holding:  An  act  of  1887  declares  that  a  woman 
shall  retain  the  same  legal  existence  and  legal  personality  after 

niaiiici^c  as  Ijefore,  and  shall  receive  the  same  protection  of  all 
her  rights  as  a  woman  which  her  huNl)and  does  as  a  man;  and  for 
any  injury  Sustained  to  her  reputation,  person  or  property,  she 
shall  have  the  same  right  to  appeal,  in  her  own  name  alone»  to 
the  courts  for  redress;  but  this  act  shall  not  confer  upon  the  wife 
the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office,  except  as  is  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  By  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1875  women 
were  made  eligible  to  all  offices  pertaining  to  the  public  schools 
and  to  i)ul)lic  libraries.    They  have  served  as  State  librarians. 

Miss  Jennie  C.  Grays  was  president  of  the  Minneapolis  school 
board  for  two  years.  There  are  forty-three  women  county 
superintendents  at  the  present  time,  each  having  from  100  to  130 
districts  to  visit.  Women  have  served  as  clerks  and  treasurers 
of  school  districts. 

A  law  of  1889  gave  to  women  as  well  as  men  the  powers  of 
constables,  sheriffs  or  police  officers,  as  agents  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

*  The  vote  on  t^t<?  wns  fin.r'in  for,  and  ji.SSi  ajjainst,  a  tot.i^  of  102,641;  yet  the  whole 
number  o£  vote?  cast  in  that  election  oi  1S98  was  251,^50.  I  he  ameadmeut  itself  could 
not  bave  been  adopted  if  its  own  provisions  bad  been  reqniredl 
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A  law  of  1 89 1  enabled  women  to  be  appointed  deputies  iii 
county  oltices. 

Dr.  Adele  S.  Hutchison  is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical 
Board  which  examines  physicians  for  Hcense  to  practice.  She 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  John  Lind  and  is  the  first  woman  to  hold 
such  a  position.   Women  can  not  sit  on  any  other  State  boards. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  poh'ce  matrons  but  they  are  employed 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  by  tlie  city  charters. 

The  State  hospitals  lor  the  insane  are  required  by  law  to  have 
women  physician*?.  The  steward's  clerk  in  the  Stat(l  Institute 
for  Defectives  is  a  woman.  The  State  PubUc  School  for  De- 
pendent and  Neglected  Children  has  a  matron,  a  woman  agent 
and  a  woman  clerk.  The  State  Training  School,  once  called  the 
Reform  School,  has  women  for  agent  and  secretary. 

The  State  Prison  has  a  matron  for  the  eight  women  prisoners. 
There  are  about  500  men  prisoners  (1900). 

The  Bethany  Home  at  Minneapolis  was  established  by  women 
in  1875,  entirely  otficered  by  them.   In  1900  it  cared  tor 

126  mothers  and  226  infants,  and  had  a  kindergarten  and  a 
training  school  for  nurses.  The  city  hospitals  send  all  their  char- 
ity obstetrical  cases  here,  and  about  half  of  its  support  comes 
from  the  city. 

The  Northwestern  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  was 
founded  by  women  in  1882,  and  until  1899  was  entirely  officered 
and  managed  by  them. 

The  Maternity  Hospital  for  unfortunate  women  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Martha  G.  Ripley  in  1888.  In  1899  it  cared  for  103 
mothers  and  99  infants. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  forbidden  to 
women  by  law.  Women  were  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877  by 
act  of  tlic  I.e.L;islatnrc.  There  arc  sixty-eight  women  doctors 
rccfislercd  as  in  actual  practice  in  the  State.  In  MinneaiX)lis 
there  is  an  active  ^ledical  Women's  Club  of  physicians  of  both 
schools.  A\^omen  ministers  are  filling  pulpits  of  Congregational. 
Universalist,  Christian  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  churches,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  State  Epworth  League  is  a  woman. 
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Women  are  especially  conspinions  in  farming,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  State."" 

A  number  of  women* own  and  publish  papers,  and  each  of  the 
large  metropolitan  dailies  has  one  or  more  women  on  its  staff. 

Education  :  Women  have  been  admitted  to  all  departments 
of  the  State  University  since  its  foundation^  and  there  are  women 
professors  and  assistants  in  practically  every  department,  includ- 
ing that  of  Political  Science  and  the  Collce^c  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  Of  the  four  officers  of  the  Department  of  Draw- 
ing and  Industrial  Art,  three  are  women.  The  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  also  has  women  professors  in  every  department, 
and  women  are  on  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Dentistry. 

The  State  School  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  the  fall 
of  1888.  In  October,  1897,  women  were  admitted  to  the  regular 
course  of  study.  In  the  Academic  Department  their  class  work 
is  with  the  men,  but  instead  of  the  especial  branches  of  carpentry, 
blacksmitliing  and  field  work,  they  have  s^winq,  c<H>kmg-  and 
laundering.  They  also  have  a  department  of  home  management, 
home  economy,  social  culture,  household  art  and  domestic  hy- 
giene, Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  preceptor. 

All  the  other  educational  institutions  are  open  to  women,  and 
the  faculties  of  the  Normal  Schools  are  largely  composed  of 
women. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  2,306  men  and  9,811  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $46;  of 
the  women,  $35. 


The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Mrs.  Lydia  P.  Wil- 
liams, president,  is  in  effect  a  suffrage  kindergarten,  many  of  its 
members  working  on  committees  of  education,  reciprocity,  town 
and  villa^  improvements,  household  economics,  legislation,  etc. 

In  Minneapolis  a  stock  company,  capitalized  at  $80,000,  is 
being  formed  to  erect  a  club  house  for  the  women's  societies. 

*The  woman  fanner  turns  up  the  soil  with  a  gang  plow  and  rakes  the  bay,  but  not  in 
the  primitiTC  fashion  of  Maud  Muller.  She  is  frequently  seen  ''coaiii*  through  the  rye." 
tiw  whnk,  Hkt  berley  or  the  oats,  enthroned  on  8  twine-binder.  The  writer  has  this  day 
sttn  a  woman  aeated  on  a  four-horse  i)!<'>sv  as  contentedly  as  her  city  cousin  mieht  be  in 
an  automobile.  Among  the  many  plow-girls  of  Nobles  County  is  Coris  Young,  a  genuine 
Amcrietn  of  Vermont  ancestry,  who  has  plowed  120  aera  tliit  twtoiii  miking  •  record  of 
dghty  •erw  in  tiiimcB  dajra  with  five  horMs  abrcatL 
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The  Local  Council  of  Women  of  Minneapolis,  organized  1892, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  associations  of  the  kind  in  the  United 

States.  During  the  past  seven  years  it  has  been  composed  of 
nearly  one  hundred  different  orgfanizations  in  the  city,  and  now 
comprises  twelve  departments :  reform  and  philanthropy,  church, 
temperance,  art,  music,  literature,  patriotism,  history,  education, 
philosophy,  social  and  civic.  Honorary  president,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Walker,  acting  president  Mrs.  A.  E.  Higbee,  and  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  J,  E.  Woodford,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  Council.    (  1900). 

The  Scliool  and  Lihrarv  Assuciaiion  was  formed  in  1899  at  a 
meeting  called  by  representatives  of  the  Political  Equality,  the 
Business  Women's,  the  Medical  Women's  and  the  Teachers' 
Clubs  of  Minneapolis.  Eleven  hundred  signatures  are  required 
for  the  nomination  of  a  member  of  the  school  board,  but  the 
women  secured  over  5,000  names  on  each  petition  for  their  can- 
didates for  school  and  library  trustees,  the  largest  one  having 
5,470.  The  association  sent  out  dodgers  with  pictures  and  brief 
write-ups  of  the  canchdates,  and  also  leaflets  explaining  to  the 
women  how  to  register  and  vote.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Anderson  has  been 
at  the  head  of  this  work. 

Women  attend  the  conventions  of  the  Prohibition  and  the 
People's  parties  as  delegates,  and  are  welcome  speakers.  Miss 
Eva  McDonald  ( Valesh)  was  secretary  of  the  Populist  Executive 
Committee.  Both  Prohibitionists  and  Populists  have  passed 
woman  suffrage  resolutions  in  their  State  conventions.  The 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Grange  have  done  the  same. 
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■ 

MISSISSIPPI.^ 

In  1884  the  idea  of  an  organization  devoted  exclusive!}'  t'  >  the 
advancement  of  the  "woman's  cause"  in  Mississippi  had  not  as- 
sumed tangible  form,  granting  that  even  the  audacious  conception 
had  found  lodgment  in  the  brain  of  any  person.  The  nearest 
approach  seems  to  have  been  a  Woman's  Press  Qub,  which 
sprung  into  being  about  this  time,  but  was  short-lived,  due  to 
tlie  fact,  it  is  charged,  that  a  little  leaven  of  "woman's  rights" 
having  crept  in,  "the  whole  lump"  was  threatened. 

To  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  the  State  is 
largely  indebted  for  the  existence  of  its  \Voman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organized  in  Meridian,  May  5,  1897,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  adjournment  of  a  convention  of  the  State  W.  C. 
T.  U.  The  seed  sown  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
chairman  of  the  national  organization  committee,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Upliam  Yates  of  Maine,  and  in  1897  by  Miss  Ella  Harrison 
of  Missouri  and  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  Colorado,  now 
produced  a  harvest  of  clubs,  and  resulted  in  a  roster  of  friends 
in  twenty-four  towns.  Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Somerville  was  elected 
president  of  the  association,  and  Mrs.  Lily  Wilkinson  Thompson 
corresponding  secretary. 

The  first  annual  convention  was  held  in  Greenville,  March  29, 
30,  1898.  The  second  and  third  took  place  at  Oarlcsdale,  the 
former  April  5,  6,  1899,  and  the  latter  in  May,  igoo.f  At  this 
meeting  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  press,  Mrs.  Butt, 
showed  that  twenty-two  newspapers  had  opened  their  col- 

*  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Hala  Hammond  Butt  of  CUffcidate, 
president  of  the  State  Woman  .Suffrage  Aaaodation  and  editor  of  the  Chatltng*,  a  oonntr 
paper. 

tOffieera  dccted:   Preiideitt.  Mra.  Hala  Hamnond  Btitt;  vice-president,  Mn.  Fannie 

Clark;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Kells;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Rcbe^a 
Roby;  treasurer,  Miss  .Mabel  Pugh.  Other  officers  have  been  Miss  Belle  Keamejr  and 
Ifcadamea  Nellie  Nugent,  Charlotte  L.  Pitman  and  Pauline  Alston  Clark. 
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timns  to  suffrage  articles.  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  and  Miss*  Mary 
G.  Hay,  national  organizer,  were  present,  and  the  former  gave 

an  address  to  a  large  and  >Mn])alhciic  assemblage.  She  was 
likewise  greeted  with  good  audiences  at  seven  other  towns, 
among  them  Jackson,  the  capital,  where  she  spoke  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  A  work  conference  was  held  at  Flora  in 
September  of  this  year. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  The  W.  S.  A.  has  not  at- 
tempted any  legislative  work,  other  than  the  one  effort  made  in 
1900  to  secure  a  bill  providing  for  a  woman  physician  at  the 
State  IIos])itai  fur  ilie  Insane.  This  was  introduced  and  cham- 
pioned in  the  Senate  by  R.  B.  Canipbell  (to  whom  the  associa- 
tion is  also  indebted  for  the  compilation  of  a  valuable  pamphlet 
on  The  Legal  Status  of  Mississippi  Women).  It  passed  that 
body  almost  unanimously*  but  did  not  reach  the  House. 

The  measure  which  provided  for  the  State  Industrial  Institute 
and  College  for  Women  (white)  was  the  conception  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Coleman  Peyton,  the  bill  itself  being  framed  by  her 
brother,  Judge  S.  R.  Coleman,  a  legislator  and  a  leading  attor- 
ney. It  was  Nent  to  the  T.egislature  as  early  as  1877.  but  was  not 
at  that  time  even  considered.  Mrs.  Peyton  continued  her  agita- 
tion in  its  behalf  and  succeeded  in  having  it  introduced  in  1880 
and  in  1882,  but  it  was  twice  defeated.  By  the  time  the  L^sla- 
ture  convened  in  1884,  however,  its  author  had  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy of  so  many  of  the  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  State 
tliat  tlK'  hill  was  passtd  at  that  session.  Wiley  P.  Xash  and  Mac 
C.  Martin  were  its  earne<:t  champions  on  the  lloor  of  the  House: 
while  Col.  T.  L.  Power,  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Major 
Jonas,  of  the  Aberdeen  Examiner,  and  Mrs.  Olive  A,  Hastings 
were  among  the  ablest  coadjutors  of  Mrs.  Peyton. 

In  1900  the  suffrage  association  petitioned  Gov.  A.  H.  Long- 
ino  to  appoint  one  woman  on  the  board  of  this  institution,  which 
is  wholly  for  women,  but  he  refused  on  the  ground  tliat  it  would 
be  unconstituiic*nal. 

In  1880  the  Legislature  al)rnjnrated  the  Common  Law  to  its 
provisions  for  wives,  being  a  pioneer  among  the  Southern  States 
to  take  such  action.    It  declared : 

The  Legislature  shall  never  create  any  distinction  between  the 
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rights  of  men  and  women  to  acquire,  own,  enjoy  and  dispose  of 

property  of  all  kinds,  or  their  power  to  contract  in  reference  thereto. 
Married  women  are  hereby  emancipated  from  all  disabilities  on  ac- 
count of  coverture.  But  this  sliall  not  prevent  the  Le.efislature  from 
regulating  contracts  between  husband  and  wife;  nor  shall  the  Legis- 
lature be  prevented  from  regulating  the  sale  of  homesteads. 

The  property  belonging  to  the  wife  at  the  time  of  marriage  no 
longer  passes  to  her  husband,  although  it  is  still  largely  under 
his  control.   He  becomes  her  debtor  and  is  accountable  to  her 

for  her  separate  property ;  and  she  must  have  him  account  to  her 
annually  for  the  income  and  profits  wliich  he  may  receive  from 
it,  otherwise  she  will  be  barred.  If  tlie  wife  permit  the  husband 
to  employ  tlie  income  or  profits  of  her  estate  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  family,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  her  therefor. 

Dower  and  curtesy  are  abolished.  If  either  husband  or  wife 
die  without  a  will,  leaving  no  children  nor  descendants  of  any, 
the  entire  estate,  real  and  personal,  goes  to  the  survivor.  But 
if  there  are  one  or  more  children  or  descendants  by  this  or  by  a 
former  marriae^e,  the  surviving  wife  or  husband  has  a  child's 
share  of  both  real  and  personal  estate. 

Each  has  equal  rights  in  making  a  will,  although  if  the  pro- 
visions are  not  satisfactory  to  the  survivor  he  or  she  can  take 
tinder  the  law,  but  this  can  not  be  done  if  separate  property  is 
owned  equal  to  what  would  be  the  Inheritable  portion  of  the 
estate. 

If  the  residence  is  upon  the  property  of  the  husband,  that  is  the 
homestead  and  excmi)t  from  his  debts  and  he  is  the  head  of  the 
family.  Tf  it  is  upon  the  property  of  the  wife,  that  is  the  home- 
stead and  exempt  from  her  debts,  and  she  is  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  neither  case  can  it  be  mortgaged  or  sold  unless  both 
join,  but  the  one  owning  it  may  dispose  of  it  by  will. 

A* married  woman  may  qualify  as  executor  or  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  and  as  guardian  of  the  estate 
of  a  minor  or  person  of  unsound  mind. 

She  may  contract,  sue  and  be  sued  and  carr}^  on  biL^intss  in 
her  own  name  as  if  unmarried  and  her  earnings  belong  to  her. 

The  father  is  the  1^1  guardian  of  the  minor  children  and  by 
will  may  appoint  a  guardian  of  their  property,  but  he  can  not 
deprive  the  mother  of  the  custody  of  their  persons. 
Vol.  IV  WoM.  Suf.-^so 
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The  husband  is  required  hy  law  to  support  and  maintain  his 

family  out  of  his  estate  and  by  his  services  unless  the  wife  sees 
fit  to  allow  him  to  use  her  property  for  this  i)ui  pose. 

AhmouN  is  allowed  to  the  wife  whether  the  suit  for  divorce 
is  brought  by  her  or  against  her,  or  whether  she  asks  simply  for 
separation ;  but,  even  if  divorced,  unchastity  on  her  part  will  bar 
her  right  to  further  alimony. 

The  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  remains  at  lO  years.  The 
penalty  is  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  life. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  i8()o  provided  that  no  Legis- 
lature should  repeal  or  impair  the  above  property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women. 

This  convention  was  called  primarily  to  change  the  constitution 
with  reference  to  the  elimination  of  the  negro  vote.  It  was  com- 
posed of  representative  men  thoroti^hly  alive  to  what  they  con- 
strued as  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  As  one  way  of  circum- 
venting the  threatened  supremacy  of  this  vote,  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  was  \  arionsly  considered.  The  first  amendment 
for  this  purpose  was  submitted  by  Judge  John  W.  Fewell: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the 
franchise  problem,  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  be  secured  by  proper 
constitutional  enactment  to  every  woman  who  shall  have  resided  in 
this  State  six  months,  and  who  shall  be  21  years  of  r^c  or  upward, 
and  who  shall  own,  or  whose  husband,  if  she  have  a  husband,  sh.dl 
own  real  estate  situate  in  this  State  of  the  clear  value  of  $300  over 
and  above  all  incumbrances. 

The  vote  of  any  woman  voting  in  any  election  shall  be  cast  by 
some  male  elector,  who  shall  be  thereunto  authorized  in  writing  by 
such  woman  so  entitled  to  vote ;  such  constitutional  amendment  not 
to  be  so  framed  as  to  grant  to  women  the  right  to  hold  office. 

This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Franchise,  composed 
of  thirtv-fi\e  mem1)ers,  but  was  defeated.  The  idea  was  that  a 
great  many  white  women  owned  property,  while  very  few  negro 
w  omen  did,  hence  the  woman  vote  would  furnish  a  reserve  fund 
which  could  be  called  out  in  an  emergency,  the  author  of  the 
measure  himself  being  "not  an  advocate  of  female  suffrage  gen- 
erally." according  to  his  remarks  before  the  convention.  Many, 
perhaps  a  majority,  at  one  time  favored  the  scheme,  it  was  said, 
though  comi)aratively  few  of  the  committee  recognized  the  just- 
ice of  woman's  enfranchisement  per  se. 
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J.  W.  Odom  offered,  amon^  otlier  measures  from  the  "Cali- 
fornia Alliance"  o£  De  Soto  County,  a  proposition  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  be  conferred  upon  women  on  "certain  conditions"  not 
specified.  John  P.  Robinson  and  D.  J.  Johnson  also  submitted 
sections  providitig  for  "female  suffrage  under  certain  conditions." 
Jordan  L.  Morris  offered  the  following : 

The  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  confer  the  elective  franchise 

on  all  women  who  are  citizens  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States, 
21  years  of  at,'e  and  upward^,  whn  own,  in  their  own  r!.q:ht,  over  and 
above  all  incumbrances.  pru]>erty  listed  for  taxation  of  the  value  of 
$500  or  upwards,  or  who,  beinji;  widows,  own  jointly  with  their  own 
or  their  husband's  children,  property  of  said  value  listed  for  tax- 
ation ;  or  who  are  capable  of  teaching  a  first-grade  public  school  in 
this  State,  as  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  never  have  been  convicted, 
and  shall  not  thereafter  be  convicted  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor 
and  not  pardoned  therefor,  to  such  extent  and  nnder  such  restric- 
tions and  limitations  as  it  may  deem  proper  to  prescribe. 

All  of  these  noble  eii'urU  resulted  in  no  action  whatever  to  en- 
franchise vvomtn. 

Suffrage:  Since  1880  a  woman  as  a  freeholder,  or  lease- 
holder, may  vote  at  a  county  election,  or  sign  a  petition  for  such 
an  election  to  be  held,  to  decide  as  to  the  adoption  or  non-adoption 
of  a  law  permitting  stock  to  run  at  large.  She  may  also,  if  a 
widow  and,  as  such,  the  head  of  the  family,  manifest  by  ballot 
her  consent  6r  dissent  to  leasing  certain  ])ortions  of  land  in  the 
township,  known  as  the  "sixtcciiili  sections."  which  are  set  ;i])nri 
for  school  purposes.  As  a  patron  of  a  scho<tl,  which  preMipj>i»r>es 
her  widowhood,  she  may  vote  at  an  election  of  school  trustees, 
other  than  in  a  "separate  school  district,''  which  practically  limits 
this  privilege  to  women  in  the  country.'" 

As  a  taxpayer  a  woman  can  petition  against  the  issuance  of 
bonds  by  the  municipality  in  which  she  resides  (except  where  the 
proposed  issuance  is  governed  and  regulated  by  a  charter  adopted 
previous  to  the  code  of  1892).  but  if  a  special  election  is  ordered 
she  can  not  vote  for  or  against  issuing  the  bonds. 

The  Legislature  in  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  may  make 

*  Any  mtinicipality  of  300  or  more  iohabitants  may  be  declared  a  "separate  school  dis- 
trict" by  an  ordinance  of  the  mayor  or  board  of  aldermen  if  it  maintain  a  free  public 
school  at  least  seven  months  in  each  year.  I'our  months  is  the  ordinary  public  term,  the 
•dditioiMl  three  noafbi^  wdutcH  being  supported  by  special  twtion.  Tbut  n  looa  w  a 
wonaa  liw  to  pay  ft  fecial  tax  ihe  »  dcprircd  of  a  vote; 
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the  gfrant  of  license  depend  upon  a  petition  therefor  signed  by 
men  and  woiik'h.  (»r  l)y  women  only,  or  upon  any  other  condition 
that  it  may  prescribe;  and  it  seems  to  be  equally  true  that  the 
Legislature  may  grant  to  women  the  right  to  vote  at  elections 
held  to  determine  whether  or  not  local  option  laws  shall  be  put 
in  force^  but  it  never  has  done  so. 

Office  Holding:  The  constitution  provides  that  "all  quali- 
fied electors,  and  no  others,  shall  be  eligible  to  office." 

In  the  consiituiional  convention  of  1890  Jordan  L.  Morris 
offered  a  resolution  **that  the  Legislature  may  make  women,  with 
such  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed,  competent  to  hold  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools."  This  amendment 
was  tabled.  J.  W.  Cutrer  submitted  a  section  "making  eligible 
to  all  offices  connected  with  the  [mblic  schools,  except  that  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  all  women  of  good  moral 
character,  twenty-five  years  or  upwards  of  age,"  which  was  not 
favorably  re])oried.  A  clause  was  introduced  by  W.  B.  Eskridge 
making  "any  white  woman  twenty-one  years  old,  who  ha-  been 
a  bona  fide  citizen  of  the  State  two  years  before  her  election, 
and  who  shall  be  of  good  moral  character,"  eligible  to  the  office 
of  chancery  or  circuit  clerk ;  and  another,  that "  any  white  woman, 
etc.,  shall  be  qualified  to  hold  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  Capitol 
and  State  hbrarian." 

The  last  office,  as  recommended  in  a  separate  measure  by 
George  G.  Dillard,  which  \vas  adopted,  is  the  only  one  to  which 
women  are  specifically  eligible,  but  none  has  held  it 

In  some  counties  the  constitution  has  been  liberally  interpreted 
to  make  women  eligible  to  serve  on  school  boards ;  this,  however, 
is  regulated  usually  by  the  judgment  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent. Women  arc  elected  to  such  positions  occasionally  in  the 
smaller  towns. 

The  code  of  1892  created  the  text-book  conunittee,  whose  duty 
is  to  adopt  a  uniform  scries  of  books  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  a  county.  An  official  record  is  kept  of  its  specific 
functions,  all  members  being  required  to  "take  the  oath  of  office,** 
etc.,  and  thus  constituted  public  officers  according  to  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  Attorney-General.    The  majority  of  these  com 
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mittees  are  women  teachers,  appointed  by  the  county  superintend- 
ents, but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  their  remuneration. 
Women  can  not  serve  as  notaries  public. 

Occupations  :  Xo  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women.  They  arc  licensed  to  ])racticc  medicine,  den- 
tistry and  pharmaceutics.  It  is  believed  that  the  statute  would 
be  construed  to  enable  them  to  practice  law,  but  the  test  has  not 
been  made.   Several  women  own  and  manage  newspapers. 

Education  :  The  State  University  has  been  open  to  women 
for  twenty  years,  and  annually  graduates  a  number.  Mitlsaps 
College,  a  leading  inslitntion  for  men,  has  recently  admitted  a 
few  women  to  its  C  A.  course,  and  this  doubtless  will  become  a 
fixed  policy.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  tlie 
State  Normal  School  (both  colored)  are  co-educational.  Several 
women  hold  coll^  professorships. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  3,645  men  and  4,254  women 
teachers;  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $32.18; 
of  the  women,  $26.69. 


The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Oubs  was  organized  in 

1897  and  has  a  membership  of  fifteen  societies. 

Women  have  never  actively  participated  in  public  campaic^ns 
except  in  local  politics  where  the  liquor  question  has  been  the 
paramount  issue.  Miss  Belle  Kearney  is  a  temperance  lecturer 
of  national  reputation^  and  a  pronounced  advocate  of  woman 
suffrage. 


CHAPTER  XUX. 


MISSOURI.* 

The  movement  toward  equal  suftrage  in  Missouri  must  always 
recognize  as  its  founder  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Minor.  She  was  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  right  of  woman  to  the  franchise,  and  at 
the  November  election  of  1872  offered  her  own  vote  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. It  was  refused;  she  brouL^hi  suit  ao;ainst  the  inspectors 
and  carried  her  case  to  tlie  Supreme  Court  uf  the  United  States, 
wliere  it  was  argued  with  great  ability  by  her  husband,  Francis 
Minor,  but  an  adverse  decision  was  rendered.! 

The  first  suffrage  association  iu  the  State  was  organized  at 
St.  Louis  in  the  winter  of  1867.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  lectured  under  its  auspices  at  Library 
Hall  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  a  reception  was  given  them 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Soutliern  Hotel.  For  many  years  meeting's 
were  held  with  more  or  less  regularity,  Mrs.  Minor  was  contin- 
ued as  president  and  some  legislative  work  was  attempted. 

On  Feb.  8,  9,  1892,  an  interstate  woman  suffrage  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns,  president  of 
the  Kansas  association,  in  the  chair.  Mrs.  Minor,  Mrs.  Beverly 
Allen  and  Mrs.  Rebecca  N.  Hazard  were  made  honorary  presi- 
dents and  Mrs.  Virginia  Ilcrlt^es  was  elected  president.  Ad- 
dresses were  given  by  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Hoffman,  the  Rev.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  of  New  York  and 
Miss  Flore!ice  Balgarnie  of  England.  A  club  was  formed  in 
Kansas  City  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Chandler  Coates  as  president 

During  the  next  few  years  the  State  association  co-operated 
with  other  societies  in  public  and  legislative  work.    Mrs.  Minor 

*  The  IlUtury  is  indebted  for  material  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Addic  M.  Jobnsoa  of  Su 
Louifl,  president  of  the  St«te  Woman  Suffrage  Aiioeiatkm. 

t  See  History  of  Woman  Suffrafe^  VoL  lit      ?S4t  Md  following,  or  WaOiM^  S»- 
preme  Court  Reports,  VoL  XXI. 
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passed  away  in  1894,  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage. 

In  May,  1895,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Congress  was  called  at 
St.  Louis  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  and  various  other  organizations  participated.  Miss 
Anthony  and  Miss  Shaw,  president  and  vice-president-at-large 

of  the  National  Association,  stoi)])cd  on  their  way  to  CaHfornia 
and  made  addrL.>>t:s.  Just  before  Miss  Anthony  began  her 
adrlrc?'^.  seventy-five  children,  some  of  them  colored,  passed  be- 
fore her  and  each  laid  a  rose  in  her  lap,  in  honor  of  her  seventy- 
five  years. 

The  preceding  spring  the  National  Association  had  sent  Mrs, 
Anna  R.  Simmons  of  South  Dakota  into  Missouri  to  lecture  for 

tM'o  months  and  reunite  the  scattered  forces.  A  State  suflfrage 
cuinciition  followed  the  congress  and  Mrs.  Addie  M.  Johnson 
was  elected  president.  At  its  close  a  banquet  with  200  covers 
was  given  in  the  Mercantile  Club  Room,  with  Miss  Anthony 
as  the  guest  of  honor.  A  local  society,  of  nearly  one  hundred 
members,  was  formed  in  St.  Louis.  During  October  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons again  made  a  tour  of  the  State  at  the  expense  of  th«  Na- 
tional Association. 

On  June  15,  16,  1896,  the  annu.il  coii\ention  took  place  in 
St.  Louis  with  delegates  present  from  seventeen  clubs.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  ot 
the  national  organization  committee,  Henry  B,  Blackwell,  editor 
of  the  Woman's  Journal,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  of  Colorado 
and  others  who  were  in  the  city  trying  to  obtain  some  recogni- 
tion for  women  from  the  National  Republican  Convention.  Miss 
Ella  Harrison  was  made  president.  Public  meetings  were  called 
for  November  12,  13,  in  Kansas  City,  as  it  was  then  possible  to 
have  the  presence  of  Miss  Anthony.  Miss  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Chap- 
man Catt  on  tlieir  return  from  the  suffrage  amendment  campaign 
in  Cahfomia. 

In  January,  1897,  Mrs.  Bradford  spent  three  weeks  lecturing 
in  the  State,  and  the  president  devoted  a  month  to  this  purpose 
during  the  autumn.  The  annual  meeting  convened  in  Bethany, 
December  7-9,  Mrs.  Johns  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  being  the  principal 
speakers. 
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The  convention  of  1898  was  held  at  St.  Joseph,  October  17- 
19,  with  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  in  attendance, 
and  the  board  of  officers  was  re-elected. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  a  series  of  conferences,  planned  by  the 

national  organization  committee,  was  held  in  twenty  counties, 
hcinq;  mana£j"e(I  bv  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Ella  Moftatt,  and  ad- 
dressed b}'  Miss  i.ena  Morrow  of  Illinois  and  Mrs.  Mary  Waldo 
Calkins.  These  ended  with  a  State  convention  at  Qiillicothe  in 
October. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1900  was  held  in  St.  Joseph  during 
October,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  was  elected  president* 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  1887,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Vincent  and  Mrs.  Isabella  K.  Slack,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  T>ejBfislature  to  found  a  Home  for  DcpencJ- 
ent  Children.  The  bill  was  amended  until  when  it  finally  passed 
it  created  two  penal  institutions,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

In  1893  a  bill  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion, conferring  Full  Suffrage  on  women,  was  brought  to  a  vote 
in  the  Assembly  and  received  47  ayes,  69  noes.  In  1895  a  similar 
bill  was  lost  in  the  Assembly. 

In  1897,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Mary  Perr}-.  a  bill 
was  secured  creating  a  State  Board  of  Charities,  two  members 
of  which  must  be  women.  This  was  supported  by  the  Philan- 
thropic Federation  of  Women's  Societies,  who  also  presented 
one  for  women  on  school  boards,  which  was  not  acted  upon. 

Bills  for  conferring  School  Suffrage  on  women  have  been 
presented  on  several  occasions,  but  never  have  been  considered. 

One  has  been  secured  compelling  employers  to  provide  seats 
for  female  employes.! 

Dower  and  curtesy  both  obtain.  If  there  are  any  descendants 
living,  the  widow's  dower  is  a  life-interest  in  one-third  of  the 

*  Other  officers  elected:  Vice-president,  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Ford;  eorrcipoading  •ecretary. 
1)1  Marie  E.  Adams;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Sue  DeHaven;  trcisurer,  Mn.  Alice  C. 
Mulki-y:  auditors,  Mis>t  A'ln'  a  TIrL>t^  .-ind  Mrs.  Etbd  B.  Harrison;  member  natiooal 
executive  committee,  Mrs.  htta  E.  Si.  VVcink. 

Amonir  those  who  have  held  official  position  since  1894  are:  Vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Cot- 
driia  l>ol>yn5,  Mrs.  Amr^ic  C.  Frnchtc;  corresponduifr  5ccr<;^tarics,  ^frs  C  d.  R  Wagner, 
Mrs.  Emma  P.  Jenkins;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  £.  Montague  Winch;  treasurer,  Mre. 
Juliet  Cunningham;  auditors,  Mrs.  Maria  L  Joboston,  Mra.  Minor  Meriwether. 

.  t  In  1901  women  obtained  a  law  and  appropriation  for  •  State  Rone  for  Fe^1e>Miaded 

Children. 
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real  estate  and  a  child's  share  of  the  personal  property.  If  there 
are  no  descendants,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  all  her  real  estate 
which  came  to  the  hushand  throu^rh  the  marrtagfe,  and  to  all  the 

undisposed-of  personal  property  of  her  own  which  by  her  writ- 
ten consent  came  into  his  jx  isvc^-u  n.  not  suhject  to  the  ])aynicnt 
of  his  debts ;  and  to  one-halt  of  his  separate  real  and  personal 
estate  absolutely,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.  If 
the  husband  or  wife  die  intestate,  leaving  neither  descendants, 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  or  descendants  of  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  entire  estate,  real  and  personal,  goes  to  the  stirvivor. 
If  a  wife  die.  leaving  no  descendants,  her  widower  is  entitled  to 
one-half  of  her  separate  real  and  personal  estate  absolutely^  sub- 
ject to  her  debts,    f  Act  of  iRo;.) 

in  1889  an  attempt  was  made  t<>  v^'w  n  a  married  woman  con- 
trol of  her  separate  real  e  t  tte,  which  up  to  that  lime  had  be- 
longed to  the  husband.  Endless  confusion  has  resulted,  as  the 
law  applies  only  to  marriages  made  since  that  date.  To  increase 
the  complications  a  wife  may  hold  real  property  under  three  dif- 
ferent tenures:  An  equitable  separate  estate  created  by  certain 
teclmical  words  in  the  C(»iu  e)ancc,  and  this  she  can  dispose  of 
w  iilii  >nt  the  hn-hand's  joining  in  the  deed  ;  a  Ici^al  -eparnte  estate, 
which  she  can  not  convey  withont  his  joining;  and  a  common- 
law  estate  in  fee,  of  which  the  husband  is  entitled  to  the  rents 
and  profits.  In  either  case,  if  the  wife  continually  permits  the 
husband  to  appear  as  the  owner  and  to  contract  debts  on  the^ 
credit  of  the  property,  she  is  estopped  from  withholding  it  from 
his  creditors.  There  may  be  also  a  joint  estate  which  goes  to  the 
survivor  upon  the  death  of  either. 

No  married  woman  can  act  as  executor  or  administrator. 

The  wife's  separate  property  is  lialde  for  debts  contracted  by 
the  husband  for  necessaries  for  the  family.  If  he  is  drunken 
and  worthless  she  may  have  him  enjoined  from  squandering  her 
property.  For  these  causes  and  for  abandonnfent  the  court  may 
authorize  her  to  sell  her  separate  property  without  his  signature. 

The  wife  may  insure  the  husband's  life,  or  he  mav  insure  it 
for  Iicr.  anrl  the  insurance  can  not  be  claimed  liv  his  creditors. 

A  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued,  make  contracts  and 
carry  on  business  in  her  own  name,  and  possess  her  wages.  She 
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may  recover  in  Iier  own  name  for  injuries  which  prevent  her  front 
conducting  an  independent  business,  but  not  for  those  which  in- 
terfere with  the  i)eriurmance  of  household  duties,  as  her  serviccii 
in  the  home  belong  to  tlie  husband.  She  ma,y,  however,  brings 
suit  in  her  own  name  for  bodily  injuries. 

The  wife  may  sue  for  ahenation  of  her  husband's  affections 
and  recover,  according  to  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision,  "even 
though  they  may  not  be  entirely  alienated  from  her  and  though 
he  may  still  entertain  a  sneaking  affection  for  her." 

The  husband  is  liable  for  torts  of  the  wife  and  for  slanders 
spoken  by  her,  although  out  of  his  presence  and  without  his 
knowledge  or  consenL    ( 1899.) 

The  father  is  the  guardian  of  the  persons,  estates  and  education 
of  minor  children.  At  his  death  the  mother  is  guardian,  but  if 
she  marries  again  she  loses  the  guardianship  of  the  property  be- 
cause no  married  woman  can  be  curator  of  a  minor's  estate. 

If  the  husband  abandon  or  fail  to  support  his  family,  he  may 
be  fined  and  imprisoned  and  the  court  may  decree  their  mainte- 
nance out  of  his  property.  The  wife  must  live  where  and  how  the 
husband  shall  determine.  If  she  chooses  to  live  elsewhere  his 
obligation  to  support  her  ceases.  In  case  of  divorce  he  must  sup- 
port the  children,  even  if  their  custody  is  given  to  the  mother. 

The  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  12  to  14 
years  in  1889  and  to  18  years  in  1895.  The  penalty  was  reduced, 
however,  and  is  at  present  ^'imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more 
than  S500,  or  imjirisoiiment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  one 
month  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment, at  the  discretion  of  the  court.''  Between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  years,  the  girl  must  be  "of  previously  chaste  character." 

Suffrage  :  Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding:  In  1897  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
women  may  hold  any  office  from  which  they  are  not  debarred 
by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  They  are  now  eligible  as  coimty 
clerks,  county  school  commissioners  and  notaries  public,  and  for 
various  offices  up  to  that  of  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
are  not  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
lawyers  that  they  may  serve  on  city  school  boards,  and  they  have 
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been  nominated  without  objection,  but  none  has  been  elected. 
Women  are  barred,  however,  from  all  State  offices. 

Two  women  sit  on  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  but  they  can, 
not  do  so  on  any  other  State  boards. 

A  luimber  arc  nuw  5ci  viug  as  county  clerks  and  county  cuin- 
mls^ione^s. 

The  W.  S.  A.  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  have  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  salaried  police  matrons  from  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph.  There  are 
also  depot  matrons  in  these  cities,  and  the  first  two  have  women 
guards  at  the  jails  and  workhouses. 

St.  Louis  has  a  woman  inspector  of  shops  and  factories. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women. 

Education  ;  This  was  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  Union  to 
open  its  Law  and  Medical  Schools  to  women.  In  1850,  when 
Harriet  Hosmer,  the  sculptor,  could  not  secure  admission  to  any 
institution  in  the  East  where  she  might  study  anatomy  she  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  Missouri  Medical  College. 

In  1869  the  Lau  Collepfe  of  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis  admitted  Miss  Phcebe  W.  Couzins,  and  she  received  her 
degree  in  1872. 

The  State  University  and  all  the  State  institutions  of  learning 
are  co-educational.  The  Presb3rterian  Theological  School  ad- 
mits women. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  5,979  men  and  7,803  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $49.40;  of 
the  wonien,  $42.40. 
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In  August,  1883,  Miss  Frances  £.  Willard,  national  president, 
came  to  Montana  and  formed  a  Territorial  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  in  Butte.    At  this  time  Miss  Willard  in  her 

speeches,  and  the  union  in  its  adoption  of  a  franchise  department, 
made  the  iuiiiaiive  effort  to  obtain  siiffra^^e  for  tlie  women  of 
Montana.  This  organization  has  heen  liere.  as  el^e\vhe^e,  a  great 
educati\  e  force  for  its  members,  training  them  in  parliamentary 
law,  broadening  their  ideas  and  preparing  them  for  citizenship. 
Out  of  its  ranks  have  come  the  Rev.  Alice  S.  N.  Barnes,  Me»* 
dames  Laura  E.  Howey,  Delia  A.  Kellogg,  Mary  A.  Wylie, 
Martha  Rolfe  Plassman,  Anna  A.  Walker  and  many  other  earn- 
est advocates  of  the  ballot  for  women.  Within  the  past  five  or 
six  years  a  number  of  professional  and  business  women  liave 
joined  the  su ft  rage  forces  and  to-day  tliey  compose  a  majority 
of  the  active  leaders. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  State  until  Mrs.  Emma 
Smith  De  Voe  was  sent  by  the  National  Association  in  1895. 
She  visited  most  of  the  prominent  towns  and  formed  clubs  or 
committees.  The  first  State  convention  was  called  at  Helena  in 
Sejnembcr  of  this  year  by  the  suffrage  association  of  that  city, 
Miss  Sare[)ta  Sanders,  president,  and  Mrs.  Kellog*::.  secretary. 
It  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Ciiapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the 
national  organization  committee,  to  whose  eloquent  addresses 
vras  due  the  great  impetus  the  cause  received  at  this  time.f 

Mrs.  De  Voe  again  visited  the  State  in  the  spring  of  1896.  The 

•The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Mary  Long  Aidcrson  of  Helena,  one 
of  the  fint  offioera  of  the  Stste  Wofoan  Suffrage  Aasoetation. 

t  Officers  elected:  Presi  Trnf.  Mrs.  Harriet  P.  SnndertJ  ▼ice»|>ieridtn|,  Mrt.  MtfUia 
Rolfe  flaiuman:  corre^pontlinR  secretary,  Mrs.  Delia  A.  Kellog?;  recording  secretary, 
Mr<<.  Mary  Long  Aidcrson;  treasurer.  Dr.  Mary  B.  Atwatcr;  auditors,  Mrs.  Martha  E. 
I)  tru  kri  an  !  Mrs.  Hiram  Kiiowlcs:  delegate-aMargc,  Mcs.  Ifary  A.  Wylie,  Dr.  Atwatcr 
has  been  elected  to  the  aame  office  at  each  «n<-r<>cding  conventioii. 
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annual  meeting  took  place  at  Butte  in  November,  Mrs.  Harriet 
P.  Sanders,  wife  of  Senator  Sanders,  having  declined  re-election, 
was  unanimously  made  honorary  president,  and  Mrs.  £]la 
Knowles  Haskell  succeeded  her  in  the  presidency.  Nearly  300 
members  were  reported. 

A  large  and  successful  convention  met  at  Helena  in  November, 
1897,  when  a  State  central  committee  was  appointed,  with  2^1rs. 
Haskell  as  chairman  and  members  in  nearly  every  county. 
^Madame  F.  Rowena  Medini  was  made  president,  but  she  left  the 
State  1)6 fore  her  year  of  office  had  expired  and  Dr.  Mary  B.  At- 
water  filled  her  place.  No  convention  being  held  in  1897  or  1898 
she  acted  as  president  until  that  of  October,  1899,  when  Dr. 
Maria  M.  Dean  was  elected.   Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  was  present. 

To  Mrs.  P.  A.  Dann  of  Great  Falls,  a  contemporary  of  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  too  much  honor  can  not  he  given  for  her  years 
of  service  and  financial  help.  U.  S.  Senator  Wilbur  F.  Sanders 
has  been  a  loyal  friend.  Foremost  amoni^  the  early  workers  for 
woman  suffrage  in  Montana  was  Mrs.  Clara  L.  McAdow,  whose 
energy  and  business  talent  made  the  Spotted  Horse,  a  mine  owned 
by  herself  and  husband,  a  valuable  property. 

In  July,  1889,  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  W.  S.  A.,  came  to  Montana  to  ])rcscnt  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  His  address  was  receix  ed 
with  warm  applause  but  the  convention  refused  to  adopt  a  woman 
suffrage  amendment  by  34  yeas,  29  nays.  A  resolution  was 
presented  that  the  Legislature  might  extend  the  franchise  to 
women  whenever  it  should  be  deemed  expedient,  thus  putting 
the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  its  proverbial  enemies.  The 
measure  had  able  champions  in  B.  F.  Carpenter,  W.  M.  Bickford, 
J.  E.  Rickards.  Hiram  Knowles,  P.  W.  McAdow,  J.  A.  Callaway, 
Peter  Breen,  T.  E.  Collins,  W.  A.  Burleigh,  W.  R.  Ramsdell, 
Francis  £.  Sargeant,  William  A.  Clark  (now  U.  S.  Senator),  its 
president,  and  others.  Prominent  among  those  opposed  were 
Martin  Maginnis  and  Allen  Joy.  It  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote,  July 
30.  A  proposal  to  submit  the  question  separately  to  the  electors 
was  defeated  by  the  same  vote,  August  12.  The  constitution 
conferred  School  Suffrage,  which  women  already  possessed  under 
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Territorial  government,  and  gave  to  taxpaying  women  a  vote  on 
questions  of  taxation. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws;  In  1895  women  secured 
an  enactment  that  the  commissioners  of  any  county,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  certain  number  of  petitioners,  must  call  a  special  elec- 
tion for  a  vote  on  licensing  the  sale  of  liquor.  A  two-thirds  vote 
is  necessary  to  prohibit  this.  Women  themselves  can  neither^ 
petition  nor  vote  on  the  question. 

This  year  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Representative  John  S. 
Huseby  for  a  constitutional  amendment  granting  suffrage  to 
women.  It  was  passed  in  the  House,  45  yeas,  12  nays;  indefinite- 
ly postponed  in  the  Senate  by  a  "rising  vote,"  14  yeas,  4  nays. 

In  1897  a  systematic  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  bill  for  this 
amendment.  Mrs.  Ella  Knowles  Haskell,  chairman  of  the  State 
central  committee,  invaded  the  legislative  halls  with  an  able 
corps  of  assistants  from  the  W.  S.  A.  Petitions  signed  by  about 
3,000  citizens  were  presented,  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the 
bill  might  pass.  It  was  debated  in  the  House  and  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  press,  but  lacked  five  votes  of  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority.    It  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate. 

In  1899  Dr.  Mary  B.  Atwater,  then  president  of  the  State  As- 
sociation, with  other  officers  and  members,  succeeded  in  having  a 
Suffrage  Amendment  Bill  introduced.  Some  excellent  work  was 
done,  but  the  measure  was  lost  in  ComiintU'e  of  the  Whole. 

Dower  is  retained  but  curtesy  abolished.  If  there  is  only  one 
child,  or  the  lawful  issne  ni  one  child,  the  surviving  husband  or 
wife  receives  one»half  of  the  entire  estate,  real  and  personal; 
if  there  is  more  than  one  child,  or  one  child  and  the  lawful  issue 
of  one  or  more  deceased  children,  the  survivor  receives  one- 
third.  If  there  is  no  issue  living  the  survivor  takes  one-half  of 
the  whole  unless  there  is  neither  father,  mother,  brother,  sister 
nor  their  (lejjccndaiits,  when  the  widow  or  widower  takes  it  all. 

The  wife  may  mortgage  or  convey  her  separate  jjroperty  with- 
out the  husband's  signature.  He  may  do  this  but  can  not  impair 
her  dower  n'^ht  to  one-third. 

A  married  woman  may  act  as  executor,  administrator  or 
guardian.  She  may  also  sue  and  be  sued  and  make  contracts  in 
her  own  name. 
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A  married  woman  can  control  her  earnings  by  becoming  a  sole 
trader  through  the  necessary  legal  process.  She  thus  makes  her- 
self responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  her  children. 

The  father,  if  living,  or  if  not,  the  mother,  while  she  remains 
unmarried  and  if  suital)le,  is  entitled  to  the  jxi^iardianship  of  minor 
children.  In  case  of  divorce,  other  things  being  equal,  if  the  child 
be  of  tender  years,  it  is  given  to  the  mother,  and  if  of  an  age  to 
require  education  and  preparation  for  business,  then  to  the  father. 

By  the  code  of  1895  the  husband  is  required  to  furnish  sup- 
port for  the  family  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  the  wife  must  help 
if  necessary.  Her  personal  property  is  subject  to  debts  incurred 
for  family  expenses.  Even  though  divorce  be  denied,  the  court 
may  award  maintenance  to  wife  and  children. 

Montana  is  one  of  three  States  which  make  18  years  the  legal 
age  for  the  marriage  of  girls.  In  all  others  it  ranges  from  12 
to  16  years. 

In  1887,  on  petition  of  women,  the  ''age  of  protection"  for 
girls  was  raised  from  10  to  15  years,  and  in  1895  to  16.  The 

penalty  is  imprisonment  not  less  than  five  years. 

Suffrage  :  Women  may  vote  for  school  trustees  on  the  same 
terms  as  men,  but  not  for  other  school  officers.  They  had  this 
privil^e  under  Territorial  government.  Those  possessing  prop- 
erty may  vote  also  on  all  questions  submitted  to  taxpa3rers.  These 
privileges  were  incorporated  in  the  first  State  constitution. 

Office  Holding:  Women  may  serve  as  county  superin- 
tendents or  hold  any  school  district  office. 

In  1884  there  were  two  women  county  superintendents:  now 
every  county  in  the  State  has  a  woman  in  this  office,  l  lie  super- 
intendent of  the  Helena  schools  is  a  woman.  The  Rev.  Alice  S. 
N.  Barnes  held  the  position  of  school  trustee  as  early  as  1888.  Dr, 
Maria  M.  Dean  has  been  elected  three  times  in  succession  as  a 
trustee  in  Helena.  She  is  chairman  of  the  board  and  has  been 
influential  in  many  progressive  measures. 

Women  have  served  on  lil)rary  boards  and  been  city  lilji  ai  ians. 
Miss  T.ou  Guthrie  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  librarian  of 
the  State  Law  Library,  and  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Howey  fills  this  posi- 
tion in  the  State  Historical  Library'. 

There  has  been  a  woman  on  the  State  Board  of  Charities  since 
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its  organization  in  1893,  Mrs.  Howey,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Cummins  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Penwell  having  been  successively  elected. 
Dr.  Mary  B.  At  water  has  been  for  over  diree  years  chairman 

of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Helena. 

Women  served  as  notaries  puhhc  until  a  ruling  of  Attorney- 
General  C.  B.  Xolan  ( 1901)  declared  this  illegal. 

In  1892,  tlie  first  year  the  Populist  party  put  a  ticket  in  the 
field,  it  nominated  Miss  Ella  Knowles  for /he  office  of  Attorney- 
General.  She  made  a  spirited  campaign,  addressing  more  than 
eighty  audiences,  and  alone  organized  some  fourteen  counties, 
beings  the  first  Populist  to  speak  in  them.  She  ran  5,000  votes 
ahead  of  her  ticket,  in  a  State  which  casts  only  ahout  50,000. 
The  contest  was  so  close  that  it  was  three  weeks  hefore  it  was 
decided  who  had  been  elected ;  but  when  the  votes  came  in  from 
the  outlying  precincts,  where  she  was  unknown,  it  was  found 
that  her  Republican  opponent,  H.  J.  Haskell,  had  a  majority. 
Miss  Knowles  was  then  appointed  Assistant  Attorney-General, 
an  office  which  she  filled  for  four  years  to  the  eminent  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people.  During  this  time  she  married  her  rival. 

Occupations:  No  occupation  is  now  legally  forbidden  to 
women.  Mainly  throui^h  tlie  eflorts  of  Mrs.  Haskell,  a  hill  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1889  which  gave  women  the  right  to 
practice  law.  The  Rev.  Alice  S.  N.  Barnes  was  ordained  in  the 
Congregational  Church  in  1896,  and  has  preached  regularly  ever 
since.  In  1889  she  was  chosen  as  moderator  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Cbngregfational  Churches  of  Montana,  at  Helena. 

Education  :  The  educational  advantages  for  women  are  the 
same  as  those  accorded  men.  All  institutions  of  learning — the 
State  I'nivcrsity,  the  Agricultural  College,  even  the  School  of 
Mines — are  open  to  both  sexes. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  201  men  and  885  women  teach- 
ers. The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $69.28;  of  the 
women,  $48.61. 


Montana  women  were  awarded  seven  medals  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Their  botanical  exhibit  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  at  the  exposition.  It  was  artistically  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Moore,  the  flowers  being  all  scientifically  hibeled 
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and  properly  classified.  Of  the  $100,000  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  State  Commission,  the  men  assigned  $10,000  to  the  women 
for  their  department,  exercising  no  supervision  over  them.  At 

the  close  of  the  exposition  they  brought  back  $2,800.  which 
they  tuiiied  into  the  State  treasury,  and  $3,000  worth  of  furni- 
ture, which  they  presented  to  various  State  institutions. 

In  1894  there  was  an  exciting  contest  over  removing  the  loca* 
tion  of  the  permanent  capital  and  some  fear  that  Helena  would 
lose  it.  A  number  of  her  leading  women,  in  a  special  car  provided 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  visited  the  prominent  towns  in 
Eastern  Montana,  speaking  and  working  in  the  interest  of  their 
cit>  and  undoubtedly  gaining  many  votes  for  Helena,  which  was 
selected  instead  of  the  rival,  Anaconda. 

In  1896  Mrs.  Haskell  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  Populist 
convention  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  which  met  in  Helena, 
and  also  to  the  Populist  State  and  National  Conventions.  She 
took  a  prominent  part  in  their  proceedings,  and  was  instrumental 
in  securing  a  woman  suffrage  plank  in  the  Populist  State  plat- 
form alter  a  hard  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  At  the 
Populist  convention  in  St.  Louis  that  year  she  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee. 

In  the  autumn  of  1900  a  number  of  prominent  women  of 
Helena  appeared  as  representatives  of  the  suffragists  before  the 
Lewis  and  Oarke  County  Conventions,  and  before  the  State 
conventions — Republican,  Democrat  and  Populist — ^asking  that 
they  insert  a  plank  in  their  platforms  recommending  the  submis- 
sion of  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  the  voters.  Only  the 
Populists  adopted  it.  The  ladies  also  attended  the  State  conven- 
tions of  the  three  parties  with  the  same  resolution ;  but  the  Popu- 
lists alone  indorsed  it,  ''demanding''  suffrage  for  women. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  this  movement  is  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps,  an  organization  which  has  grown  in  strength  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  and  is  making  its  members  staunch  patriots 
and  woman  suffragists.  It  has  had  an  educative  influence  equal 
to  that  of  the  \\'.  C.  T.  U.  but  on  different  lines.  Women  are 
actively  identified  with  lodges  and  clubs,  many  of  the  latter  being 
members  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Vol,  IV  Won.  Suf  —51 
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After  the  defeat  of  the  constitutional  amendment  to  confer  the 
suffrage,  which  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Nebraska  in  1882. 
the  women  were  not  discouraged,  but  continued  to  hold  their 
State  conventions  as  usual.  That  of  18S4  took  place  at  York,  in 
January,  and  was  welcomed  by  Mayor  Harlan. 

On  Jan.  16,  17,  1885,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Lin- 
coln. Mrs.  Ada  M.  Bittenbender  was  the  principal  speaker,  and 
the  convention  was  specially  favored  with  music  by  the  noted 
singer  of  ante-bellum  days,  James  G.  Clark.  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick 
Colby,  editor  of  the  IVomanfs  Tribune,  was  elected  president 

The  convention  of  1886  met  at  Madison,  August  18,  19,  and 
was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyie  Saxon  of  New  Orleans. 

On  Jan.  6-8,  1887,  the  convention  assembled  in  the  Hafl 
of  Represcniatives  in  Lincoln.  It  was  fortunate  in  having  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  was  enthusiastically  received  hy  larc^e 
audiences.  The  chancellor  postponed  the  opening  lecture  of  the 
university  course  so  that  the  students  might  hear  her  address. 
Mrs.  Saxon  again  rendered  valuable  assistance. 

The  convention  of  1888  met  in  the  opera  house  at  Omaha» 
December  3,  4.  memorable  in  being  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
two  great  leaders,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  president,  and 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  vice-presidcut-at-large  of  the  National 
Association.  A  reception  was  held  at  Hotel  Paxton,  and  short 
speeches  were  made  by  prominent  men.  A  notable  feature  was 
the  exhibit  of  the  rolls  containing  the  names  of  12,000  Nebraska 
men  and  women  asking  for  equal  suffrage. 

The  convention  for  1889  took  place  in  May,  at  Keaniey,  James 
Clement  Ambrnse  being  among  the  speakers. 

Fremont  claimed  the  tenth  annual  meeting,  Nov.  12,  1890* 

*  The  Ilistorjr  is  inddlted  for  ihe  material  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Mary  SnHh  H«F» 
ward  oi  Chadnm,  former  preiMlcnt  of  the  State  Woman  Soffrace  Aiaociatioii. 
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Miss  Aftthony,  and  Mrs.  Julia      Nelson  of  Minnesota  stopping  • 
off  to  attend  it  on  their  return  from  several  months*  campaigning 
in  South  Dakota. 

The  convention  of  1891  was  held  at  Hastings  in  October,  and 
that  of  1892  at  Pender.  July  1,2.  In  1893  ^  efforts  were  con- 
cent raicti  uii  ihc  work  done  at  ilic  WorldV  Fair  in  Chicapfo,  and 
the  raiding  of  money  to  assist  the  Colorado  campaign,  and  the 
convention  was  omitted. 

Anthony,  now  national  president,  also  attended  tlie  meet- 
ing of  1894,  in  Beatrice,  November  7.  8.  This  time  she  was  on 
her  way  home  from  a  campaign  in  Kansas  for  a  suffrage  amend* 
ment,  to  which  the  Nebraska  association  had  contributed  liber- 
ally. A  telegram  announcing  its  defeat  was  handed  her  on  the 
platform,  just  as  she  was  about  to  l)e^in  her  '-i)eeeh,  and  no  one 
who  was  ])resent  ever  will  forget  her  touehing  account  of  the 
-efforts  which  had  been  made  in  various  States  for  this  measure 
during  the  past  twenty-seven  years.  The  delegates  were  wel- 
comed by  Mayor  Schultx. 

David  City  was  selected  for  the  next  convention,  Oct.  30, 
31,  1895;  and  that  of  1896  was  enjoyed  at  the  summer  session 
of  the  Long  Pine  Chautauqua  Assembly.  Mrs.  Colby  had  spent 
two  months  lecturing  throughout  the  State  and  preparing  for 
this  meeting.  Money  was  raised  for  the  Idaho  sulTrage  cam- 
paign, then  in  ])rogress.  Mrs.  Colby  and  Miss  Klizabeth  Abbott 
addressed  the  Resolution  Committee  of  the  Populist  State  con- 
vention, asking  for  a  woman  suffrage  plank. 

The  meeting  of  1897,  at  Lincoln,  September  30,  was  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Ida  Crouch  Hazlett,  a  lecturer  and  organizer  from  Den- 
ver, who  was  engaged  for  State  work. 

In  October.  1898,  the  convention  was  held  in  Omaha  during 
the  executive  meeting  of  tlie  National  C«Mmril  of  Women,  wliich 
enablefl  it  to  have  addresses  by  Miss  Antliony,  the  Rev.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  vice-president-at-large  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, Mrs.  Adelaide  Ballard  of  Iowa,  and  other  prominent  speak- 
ers. Mrs.  Colby  declining  to  stand  for  re-election,  after  sixteen 
years'  service,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith  Hayward  was  the  choice  of  the 
association.  One  hundred  dollars  were  sent  to  South  Dakota 
for  amendment  campaign  work. 
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In  October,  1899,  the  National  W.  S.  A.  sent  eight  organizers 
into  the  State  to  hold  a  series  of  forty-nine  county  conventions ; 
250  meetings  were  held,  18  county  organizations  effected  and 
38  local  clubs  formed.  The  canvass  ended  in  an  enthusiastic 
convention  in  the  capitol  building  at  Lincoln,  with  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  national  organization  commit- 
tee, the  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  of  Illinois,  ^Irs.  Evelyn  H.  Belden 
of  Iowa,  Miss  Laura  A.  (iregg  of  Kansas  and  Miss  Mary  G 
Hay  of  New  York,  among  tlie  speakers.  State  headquarters 
were  opened  at  Omaha  with  Miss  Gregg  in  charge.  Her  work 
has  been  so  effective  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  assist* 
ants  to  send  out  press  articles,  arrange  for  lectures,  etc. 

In  1900  a  very  successful  annual  meeting  took  place  in  Blair, 
October  23,  24,  with  a  representation  almost  double  that  of  the 
previous  year  and  an  elaborate  program.  Mrs.  Chapiiian  Catt 
was  again  ]>icsent.  there  was  much  enthusiasm  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  continue  the  efforts  to  create  a  public  sentiment  which 
would  insure  a  woman  suffrage  clause  in  the  new  State  constitu- 
tion which  is  expected  in  the  near  future.* 

Among  the  many  flourishing  local  societies  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Table  Rock,  which  is  so  strong  an  influence  in  the  com- 
munity that  the  need  of  any  other  club  for  literary  or  public  work 
is  not  felt.  It  hold.s  an  annual  banquet  to  wliich  husbands  and 
friends  are  invited,  and  the  husbands,  in  turn,  under  the  name  of 
the  H.  H.  (Happy  Husband)  Club  give  a  reception  to  the  suffra- 
gists, managing  it  entirely  themselves. 

The  society  at  Chadron,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Hay- 
ward,  is  one  of  the  most  active,  and  has  sent  money  to  assist  cam- 
paigns in  other  States.  A  canvass  of  the  town  in  February, 
1901,  showed  that  96  per  cent,  of  the  women  wanted  full  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Colby  organized  a  Clul)  in  Lincoln  which  lias  done  ex- 
cellent service  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ine^  C.  Philbrick. 

Suffrage  headquarters  have  been  established  at  the  Chautau- 
quns  held  at  Long  Pine,  Beatrice,  Salem  and  Crete,  and  various 
Woman^s  Days  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 

*The  present  o£Scera  of  assoctitfoa  «rc:  Ptaiclent.  Mra.  Clara  A.  Young;  vice- 
pretideBt,  Mr*.  Amanda  J.  Marble:  corropoading  secretary.  Miss  Nellj  £.  Taylor:  ns 
cording  secretnrv,  Mr^.  Ida  L.  Denny;  treasurer,  Mnu  K.  W.  Sutbcrlatld;  Miditoi*,  MrL 
Mary  Smith  Hay  ward  and  Mrs.  Getty  W.  Drury. 
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Association,  at  which  speakers  of  national  reputation  have  made 

addresses.  Anthony  and  Stanton  Birthdays  have  been  largely 
ol^scrved  by  the  suffrasfc  cUibs. 

The  history  of  the  Nebraska  work  for  the  past  sixteen  years  is 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Colby,  who  has  g^iven 
her  life  and  money  freely  to  the  cause.  At  a  convention  in  Grand 
Island  in  May,  1883,  it  was  voted  to  establish  a  suffrage  paper 
at  Beatrice,  for  which  the  State  association  was  to  be  financially 
responsible,  and  Mrs.  Colby  was  made  editor.  A  year  later, 
when  the  executive  committee  withdrew  from  the  arrangement, 
she  herself  assumed  the  entire  burden,  and  has  edited  and  pub- 
lished the  Oman's  Tribune  to  the  present  time.  In  1888  she 
issued  the  paper  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  sessions  of  the 
International  Woman's  Council  and  the  National  W.  S.  A.,  pub- 
lishing eight  editions  in  the  two  weeks,  four  of  sixteen  and  four 
of  twelve  pages,  each  averaging  daily  12,500  copies.  A  few 
years  afterwards  the  office  was  permanently  removed  to  Wash- 
ington. As  long  as  Mrs.  Colby  was  a  resident  of  Nebra4:a  she 
stood  at  the  head  of  every  phase  of  the  movement  to  obtain  equal 
rights  for  women.  Miss  Mary  Fairbrother,  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  the  Woman's  Weekly,  has  made  her  paper  a  valuable  ally. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Goif,  a  lawyer,  acted  as  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Association  for  many  years,  speaking  for  the 
cause  in  political  campaigns,  holding  a  suffrage  booth  at  State 
fairs,  and  working  in  the  Legislature  for  suffrage  bills.* 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  1887  a  bill  for  Munici- 
pal Suffrage  was  introduced  by  Senator  Snell  of  Fairbury,  and 
hy  Representative  Cole  of  Juniata.  Mrs.  Colby  had  secured 
3,000  signatures  for  this  measure,  and  with  Mrs.  Jennie  F. 
Holmes,  president  of  the  State  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  worked  all  winter  to  secure  its  passage,  t 

•Other  names  \\!uch  appear  from  time  to  time  as  dofnc  good  work  for  this  cause  are 
the  Hon.  J.  D.  Ream,  M.  H.  Marble,  J.  Dundas;  Mesdamcs  A.  J.  Marble,  Susanna  A. 
Kefulill,  Irene  Hernsndo.  Ifiriam  Baird  Buck,  Luej  Mcrwin,  Vaimenft  GoflF,  Maria  C. 

Arter.  Mary  F.   McMcneniy.   F.  C.  Norris,  M.  A.  Vm  MiddtcSWOlth,  M.  A.  Cotton; 

Misses  Viola  Kaufman  and  Kdiia  Naylor. 

t  Mr*.  Colby  gives  this  interesting  bit  of  description:  "Our  husbands  were  both  in  the 
Senate.  We  had  apartments  in  the  tame  house,  where,  hohnohbing  over  our  partnership 
housekeeping,  we  i«^;iruu-i1  our  public  work.  r>iir  lin'^hnnds  rnch  bnd  a  spell  of  sirknc«5  nt 
the  same  time,  and  while  our  functions  of  State  presidency  were  temporarily  exchanged 
for  tbooe  of  niinUtg,  wt  enemies  took  •dvantafe  of  tm  and  killed  that  bill»  on  the  -vciy 
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In  1893  three  bills  were  introduced  into  the  Legislature  relat- 
incr  to  suffrage  for  women,  and  one  askinjj^  for  a  law  providing 
for  police  matrons  in  cities  of  25.000  nr  more  inhabitants.  Miss 
Goff  remained  at  the  capital  all  winter  looking  after  these  bills. 
Mrs.  Colby,  representing  the  State  W.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Zara  A. 
Wilson  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  had  charge  of  the  Bill  for  Munici- 
pal Suffrage.  J.  F.  Kessler  introduced  this  in  the  House  and 
worked  for  it.    It  was  defeated  by  35  ayes.  48  noes. 

The  bill  for  Full  Suffrage  was  introduced  into  the  House  by 
G.  C.  Lini^enfelter.  and  championed  hy  \\\  F.  Porter  (now  Sec- 
retary of  State  )  and  others.  It  was  defeated  by  42  ayes,  47  noes. 
Tlu'  Populist  members  supported  this,  but  considered  that  Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage  discriminated  against  women  in  the  country. 
The  bill  for  extended  School  Suffrage  was  introduced  too  late 
to  reach  a  vote.    The  Police  Matron  Bill  was  carried. 

In  1895  ^^ic  S.  A.  decided  to  do  no  legislative  work  except 
to  second  tlie  efforts  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  have  the  "age  of  pro- 
tection" for  ,q:irls  raised  to  18  years:  and  to  secure  a  resolution 
asking  Congress  to  submit  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  The  latter  measure  was  not  acted  upon; 
the  former  was  successful. 

In  1897  bills  were  introduced  for  the  Federal  Amendment, 
for  Mtmicipal  Suffrage,  to  allow  women  property  holders  to  vote 
on  issuing  bonds,  and  to  make  the  ris^ht  of  ilie  surviving  hus- 
hand  or  wife  equal  in  the  family  estate.  Iioih  branches  of  the 
Legislature  invited  Mrs.  Cnll)y  to  address  them.  Immediately 
afterward  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution,  striking  out  the  word  "male,** 
hut  this  was  defeated  later  in  the  session.  The  other  bills  were 
not  reported  from  the  conunittees. 

In  1899  a  hearing  was  granted  to  a  committee  from  the  suf- 
frage association  urging  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  submit 
a  woman  suffrage  amendnicnt  to  the  State  Legislatures,  and  such 
a  measure  was  reported  to  the  House  but  not  adopted. 

Dower  and  curtesy  both  obtain.  A  widow  is  entitled  to  the  life 
use  of  one-third  of  the  real  estate.    In  case  the  husband  die 

day,  Pcbniary  15,  that  Gov.  Joha  A.  Martin  nifiuti  At  biU  under  which  the  wamtm  of 
Kanm  have  ever  aince  enjoyed  the  mnnicipal  ballot.'* 
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without  a  will,  after  the  payment  o{  all  debts,  charges,  etc.,  she 
may  have  household  furniture  to  the  value  of  $250  and  other 
personal  property  not  exceeding  $200.  If  any  residue  remains 
she  is  entitled  to  the  same  share  that  a  child  receives.  If  there  is 
no  issue  living,  a  widow  takes  the  use  for  life  of  the  entire  estate, 
both  real  and  personal.  If  there  is  no  kindred  of  the  husband, 
the  widow  comes  into  absolute  possession.  If  a  wife  die,  leaving 
no  issue,  the  husband  has  the  life  use  of  all  her  real  estate.  If 
she  leave  children  by  a  former  husband  they  are  entitled  to  all 
of  the  estate  which  did  not  come  to  her  as  a  gift  from  her  surviv- 
ing husband.  If  she  leave  issue  by  the  latter  only,  or  by  both, 
then  the  widower  has  a  life  interest  in  one^third  of  her  real  . 
estate.  After  the  payment  of  her  debts  her  personal  property 
is  distributed  in  the  same  way  as  her  real  estate. 

The  wife  can  mortgage  or  sell  her  real  estate  without  the  hus- 
band's signature  and  without  req^ard  to  his  curtesy.  He  can  do 
the  same  with  his  separate  property  but  subject  to  her  dower. 
Both  must  join  in  an  incumbrance  or  sale  of  the  homest^d. 

A  married  woman  may  control  her  own  property  and  wages 
and  carry  on  business  in  her  own  name. 

Father  and  mother  have  equal  guardianship  and  custody  of 
minor  children.  (1895.) 

The  husband  is  expected  to  furnish  suitable  maintenance  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas.  The  property  which  belonged  to  the 
wife  before  marn'np^e  can  be  levied  on  for  the  husband's  debts 
for  necessaries  furnished  the  family  if  he  have  no  property. 

The  mother  is  not  "next  of  kin"  and  can  not  sue  for  damages 
to  a  minor  child.  In  1900  a  child  of  thirteen  was  injured  by  a 
locomotive,  and  the  Judge  held  that  the  father  and  not  the  mother 
was  erititled  to  bring  suit,  although  she  had  a  divorce  years  before 
and  had  hrong-lit  up  the  child  without  any  assi.stance  from  him. 

If  a  divorce  is  granted  for  the  wife's  adultery  "the  husband 
may  hold  such  of  her  personal  estate  as  the  court  may  term  just 
and  reasonable."  If  she  secure  a  divorce  on  account  of  his  adul*- 
tery,  "the  court  may  restore  to  her  the  whole,  or  such  part  as 
may  seem  just,  of  her  oxvn  pro/^crfy  which  she  had  at  marriage. 
If  this  is  insuHicient  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  children 
the  court  may  decree  alimony  from  the  husband's  estate." 
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The  *'age  of  j^rotection"  for  girls  was  raised  in  1885  from  10 
to  12  years;  in  18S7  from  12  to  15;  in  1895  tJ^^iii  ^5  i^-  The 
penalty  is  imi)risonnient  in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than  twenty 
nor  less  tlian  tliree  years,  but  the  law  provides  that  if  such  "fe- 
male child  is  over  15  and  previously  unchaste"  this  penalty  shall 
not  be  inflicted.  For  such  the  law  offers  no  protection.  Nor 
shall  there  be  conviction  for  the  crime  against  a  child  of  any  age 
without  other  evidence  than  her  own  testimony.    ( 1895.) 

Suffrage:  In  1869  School  Suffrage  was  conferred  on 
women.  In  1875  the  Legislature  repealed  this  law  except  for 
widows  and  spinsters.  In  1881  it  was  again  changed,  and  women 
since  then  have  voted  in  school  district  matters  on  the  same 
terms  as  men;  i,  e,,  if  parents  of  children  of  school  age  or  as- 
sessed on  property  real  or  personal  they  may  vote  at  all  elections 
pertaining  to  schools.  They  can  not,  however,  vote  for  State  or 
county  superintendents  or  county  supervisors  (commissioners). 
As  the  last  named  levy  the  taxes,  and  the  other  two  are  the  most 
important  officers  connected  with  the  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that 
women  are  deprived  of  tlie  most  valual>le  school  vote.  .Ml  ef- 
forts, however,  to  secure  an  extension  of  tlie  school  franchise 
have  resulted  in  failure. 

As  it  requires  a  majority  of  the  highest  number  of  votes  cast 
at  an  election  to  carry  an  amendment,  it  is  useless  to  ask  the 
Legislature  to  submit  one  conferring  Full  Suffrag  e  upon  women. 

Office  Holding:  There  is  nothing  in  the  State  constitution 
or  the  statutes  making  women  ineligible  to  any  elective  office 
except  menil'ti  shi})  in  the  Legislature. 

Although  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  county  superintend- 
ents there  are  at  present  sixteen  women  filling  this  office,  eight 
of  them  serving  a  second  term  and  three  a  third,  while  nineteen 
are  superintendents  or  principals  of  schools.  A  woman  was  can* 
didate  on  the  Fusion  ticket  for  regent  of  the  State  University ; 
another  has  been  rci^istrar  since  the  university  opened,  and  one 
is  at  present  recorder. 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Bittenbcnder  was  candidate  for  Supreme  Judge, 

A  woman  is  deputv  State  auditor.  Women  are  serving  or 
have  served  as  postmasters  and  as  clerks  in  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature,  clerk  of  the  State  library  and  member  of  the  State 
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examining  conunittee  of  education.  Miss  Mary  Fnirhrother  was 
proof-reader  in  the  House  in  1899.  Miss  Helen  M.  Goff  is  as- 
sistant reporter  in  the  State  department  of  the  Judiciary.  Wom- 
en act  as  notaries  public. 

The  W.  S.  A.  and  \\".  C.  T.  U.  secured  a  bill  requiring  the 
appointment  of  women  physicians  at  three  State  insane  asylums. 
There  are  matrons  at  all  of  tlie  Slate  institutions  for  the  blind, 
feeble-minded,  etc.,  and  also  at  the  Girls'  Industrial  School,  al- 
though the  superintendent  is  always  a  man.  The  Milford  In- 
dustrial School  has  a  woman  physician,  a  woman  superintendent 
and  a  board  of  five  women  visitors.  At  the  Home  for  the  Friend- 
less all  the  officers  and  employes  are  required  to  be  women  and 
there  is  a  board  of  women  visitors. 

All  cities  of  25,000  or  more  are  required  to  appoint  police 
matrons  at  $50  per  month.  This  includes  only  Omaha  and 
Lincoln. 

A  woman  is  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Omaha  and 
official  agent  for  the  Humane  Society  with  police  powers. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women.  A  woman  is  president  of  one  bank  and  vice- 
president  of  another.  Among  the  many  in  newspaper  work,  an 
Indian.  Mrs.  Susette  T.a  F.  Tibbies,  is  prominent. 

Education  :  All  institutions  of  learning  are  open  to  women. 
In  the  public  schools  there  are  2,038  men  and  7,154  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $45.05,  of 
the  women,  $36.56. 


The  Prohibition  party  always  puts  a  suffrage  plank  in  its  State 
platform  and  women  candidates  on  its  ticket,  even  for  the  office 

of  Lieutenant-Gox  ernor,  bnt  it  polls  so  small  a  vote  that  this  can 
be  only  romplimentary.  The  Populist  and  Republican  parties 
have  Hidorsed  equal  suffrage  at  county  conventions  and  elected 
women  on  their  tickets.  Women  go  as  delegates  to  the  Prohibi- 
tion and  Populist  conventions.  One  of  the  strongest  of  the  State 
organizations  is  the  Woman's  ReUef  Corps. 
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NEVADA.* 

The  question  of  equal  political  rights  for  women  always  has 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  in  Nevada.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Miss  Hannah  K.  Clapp  and  a  few  other  women  a  suffrage  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  1883,  hut  was  defeated  in  the  House. 

Miss  Mary  Babcock  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  these  early 
workers.  Many  party  leaders,  whenever  opportunity  perniitled, 
have  referred  to  the  justice  of  cnfrancln'sint;^  the  women  who 
with  the  men  braved  the  dangers  and  endured  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life,  and  are  equally  interested  in  the  material  develop- 
ment and  political  well-being  of  the  State.  After  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Nevada  Woman's  Qiristian  Temperance  Union  the 
superintendent  of  the  franchise  department  distributed  literature, 
brought  up  the  topic  at  public  meetings,  urged  it  as  a  subject  of 
debate  in  clubs  and  schools  and  thus  secured  a  steady  gain  in  suf- 
frage sentiment. 

The  first  step  toward  associated  effort  was  taken  by  the  women 
of  Austin,  Nov.  30,  1894,  in  forming  the  Lucy  Stone  Non- 
partisan Equal  Suffrage  League.  One  or  two  others  were  organ- 
ized that  year,  and  a  general  agitation  was  begun  through  press 
and  petition  work  by  the  suffragists  in  every  community. 

In  the  spring  of  1895  the  visit  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
president  of  the  National  Association,  and  the  Rev.  Anna  How- 
ard Shaw,  vice-president-at-large,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Cahfomia,  created  such  widespread  enthusiasm  that  a  new  im- 
petus was  given  to  the  movement.  A  little  later  Mrs.  Emma 
Smith  DeVoe  of  Illinois  was  sent  by  the  National  Association 
to  canvass  the  State  with  the  help  of  the  local  workers.  As  a 
result  a  convention  was  held  at  Reno.  October  29.  30.  Mrs. 

*  The  History  is  indcbtc<j  for  thin  rbnpter  to  Mrs.  Frmnoct  A.  Wllliannqn,  fint  PUSU- 

ilent  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association. 
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OeX'oe  and  Mrs.  Frances  A.  W  illiamson  were  llie  principal 
speakers,  and  the  ten  minutes'  addresses  by  the  delegates  from 
various  counties  were  very  clever  and  accepta1)le.  A  State  Equal 
Suffrage  Association  was  formed  with  Mrs.  Williamson  as  pres- 
ident; Miss  Clapp  and  Dr.  Eliza  Cook,  vice-presidents;  Fannie 
Welter,  correspondinfs^  secretary;  Phoebe  Stanton  Marshall,  re* 
cording  secretary;  Elda  A.  Orr,  IrcaMirci  ;  Kate  A.  Martin  and 
Alice  Rde,  auditors:  Annie  Warren,  press  work;  Mary  A.  Doyd. 
Slate  I'air  work;  Emma  B.  iilo^>u^l.  superintendent  of  litera- 
ture ;  Marcella  Kinkle,  member  national  executive  committee. 

The  president,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the  legislative  work 
conmiittee.  was  in  the  lecture  field  four  months.  She  had  to  act 
as  her  own  advance  agent,  but  during  this  time  she  spoke  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  State  and  organized  numerous  clubs.  Her 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and  f^reat  interest  was  manifested. 
The  second  c< 'mention  \va<  lielfl  at  Rttio,  Sept.  24.  1 806, 
with  every  county  represented.  Mrs.  Hlda  A.  Orr  was  elected 
president  and  Mrs.  Williamson,  State  organizer  and  lecturer. 
Mrs.  Orr  has  ever  since  been  continued  as  president,  and  to  no 
one  person  in  Nevada  is  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  so  much 
indebted  for  hospitality,  financial  aid  and  valuable  work. 

The  public  meeting^  called  on  November  9  to  gfreet  Mis.s  An- 
thony and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  chairman  of  llie  national 
nrc^anization  coninn'itee,  was  very  successful.  Miss  Anthony 
gave  a  resutne  of  the  exciting  campaign  just  closed  in  Gilifornia, 
and  made  an  object  lesson  of  its  critical  points  which  greatly 
amused  the  audience.  Mr.s.  Giapman  Catt  followed  in  an  able 
argimient  on  woman  suffrage  as  the  best  and  safest  means  to 
secure  and  maintain  good  government. 

In  order  to  give  the  movement  a  more  pronounced  individual- 
ity Mrs.  Williamson  and  her  dancrhter.  NT.  T,anra  \\  illiamson. 
founded  the  Nccada  Citizen,  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  so- 
cial, civil  and  industrial  advancement  of  women.  They  edited 
and  managed  it,  publishing  it  at  their  own  risk,  and  it  received 
a  liberal  patronage.  After  a  successful  existence  of  two  years, 
business  called  both  from  the  State  and  it  was  discontinued. 

In  1897  Mrs.  Williamson  again  canvassed  the  various  counties, 
and  the  most  prominent  men  and  women  were  found  willing 
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to  give  the  measure  their  indorsement.  The  third  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Carson  City,  October  30,  with  delegates  from 
most  of  the  cotinties.  The  numerous  greetings  from  leading^ 
politicians  showed  an  increasing  interest  in  this  question.  Mrs. 
Orr  and  Mrs.  Williamson  were  both  re-elected.  The  former 
made  an  able  address,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Folsom  gave  a  general 
review  of  the  laws  relating  to  tlie  property  rights  of  women  in 
the  different  States. 

The  fourth  convention  was  postponed  till  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1899,  in  order  that  the  speakers 
might  appear  before  that  body  with  their  arguments  for  the  sub- 
mission of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  voters.* 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  1895  ^  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Henry  H.  Beck,  to  amend  the  State  con- 
stitution by  eliminating"  the  word  "male"  from  before  the  word 
"citizen"  wherever  it  occurs.  All  amendment  bills  have  to  pass 
two  successive  Legislatures  and  then  be  submitted  to  the  voters. 
The  Rev.  Mila  Tupper  Maynard  and  Mrs.  Frances  A.  William- 
son managed  the  legislative  work  this  year.  The  former  made 
an  eloquent  address  before  the  Legislature  in  joint  assembly.  An 
exciting  debate  followed  in  the  House.  l)ut  the  bill  was  defeated 
by  six  votes.  About  ten  days  later  it  was  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Dr.  William  Com  ins.  who  supported  it  with  an  able  speech. 
It  was  strong^ly  opposed  but  finally  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  reconsidered  in  the  House, 
and  after  a  spirited  debate  was  passed  by  four  votes. 

In  1 897  the  legislative  work  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  William- 
son. She  read  a  brief  of  the  constitutional  grounds  on  which 
women  claim  the  ricfht  of  suffrage  liefore  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses,  and  addressed  the  Legislature  in  joint  as- 
sembly.!   This  year  the  bill  for  a.  constitutional  amendment  was 

*  Among  those  wlio  hav«  filled  the  various  oflkeo  are:   Vicc*preiideRts,  Margaret  Camp- 

hcU  and  Susan  TTu';i](hrcys;  c^'m '-f»:in<!;nt'  sccrotnrirs.  May  f!i11  nmi  C.ifharinc  Shaw; 
auditors,  A.  A.  Kattnn,  Mary  Cowen  and  Laura  A.  liuffines;  superintendent  of  press  work, 
Margaret  Furlong;  superintendent  of  literature,  Hester  Tate;  members  national  executrre 
cointiiittfe,  Caroline  B.  Norcross  and  Elizabeth  Webster. 

t*rominent  among  the  active  sutfraKists,  besides  tliose  already  mentioned,  are  Sadie 
Bath,  Lettie  Richards,  Martha  J.  Wright,  Gerty  Grey,  Annie  Ronnow,  Emma  Hilp,  Mary 
llaslctt,  Mamie  Dickey,  Kdith  Jenkins,  Louisa  LoodienlKAI.  Clara  Dooley.  Mary  Bonner, 
Eliza  Timlin  and  T  Mr^rsh. 

t  Mrs.  Williamson  was  assisted  by  Elda  A.  Orr,  Elizabeth  Webster,  Mary  Alt.  Maty  A. 
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introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Dr.  Comins.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee recommended  its  passage,  and  after  a  lively  debate  it  re> 
ceived  a  two-thirds  vote.  Later  on  the  bill  was  presented  in  the 
House  by  Frank  Norcross.  It  was  held  in  committee  and  de- 
layed in  every  possible  way«  but  finally  was  brought  up  in  joint 
assembly.  A  stubborn  debate  followed,  in  which  the  advocates 
made  an  able  defense,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote.  A  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  it  was  delcaled  aL-»o. 

In  1899  the  Constitutional  Amendment  Bill  again  passed  the 
Senate  by  the  usual  two-thirds  vote,  and  was  defeated  again  in 
the  House  by  the  usual  small  vote. 

Governors  G>]cord,  Jones  and  Sadler  recommended  in  their 
biennial  messages  to  the  L^slature  that  the  proposed  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  be  submitted  to  the  voters.* 
The  Reno  Lui^iHc  and  Wadsworth  Dispatch  merit  special  men- 
tir.Ti  for  the  al^Ie  manner  in  which  they  have  advocated  the  suf- 
frage movement. 

A  married  woman  may  control  her  separate  property  if  a  list 
of  it  is  filed  with  the  county  recorder,  but  unless  it  is  kept  con- 
stantly inventoried  and  recorded  it  becomes  community  property. 

The  community  property,  both  real  and  personal,  which  in- 
cludes all  accumulated  after  marriage,  is  under  absolute  control 
of  liic  husband,  and  at  the  death  of  the  wife  all  of  it  belongs  to 
him  without  adinnustration.  On  the  death  of  the  husband  the 
wife  is  entitled  to  one-lialt  of  it.  Tf  he  die  leaving  no  will  and 
no  children,  she  may  claim  all  of  it  after  she  has  secured  the  pay- 
ment of  dd)ts  to  the  satisfaction  of  creditors.  The  inheritance  of 
separate  property  is  the  same  for  both,  and  either  may  claim  a  life 
interest  in  a  homestead  not  exceeding  $5,000  in  value. 

To  become  a  sole  trader  a  woman  must  comply  with  certain 
legal  conditions.  Her  earnings  are  considered  l)y  law  to  belong 
to  her  if  her  husband  has  allowed  her  to  appropriate  them  to  her 
own  use,  when  they  are  regarded  as  a  gift  from  him  to  her, 

V.ciyti,  J,mc  Fra/cr.  Kate  A.  Marfin.  F.lizahrfli  Fv.nis,  ^Tar^■eH.'l  Rlnlilr,  Susnn  TTutnphrpys, 
Sara  Reynolds,  Frances  Folsom,  Emma  B.  Blossom  and  others,  whose  womanly  and  dig- 
nified work  WM  eomplimciitcil  by  ^  Icgialstivc  body  and  tbe  pablk  in  gcnenl. 

*  AnBoag  the  mtwhen  ol  both  Hooia  who  from  time  to  time  have  duuni^oned  ihb 

question  and  favored  all  legislation  for  thr  a'^vancpmrnt  of  wnmcn  arc  Messrs.  Betl, 
Birchfield,  Coryell,  Doiton,  £ro«t.  Garrard,  Grcgooich,  Ua'mes,  Julien,  Kaiser,  Lord, 
Maate,  Martiii.  ICanhall.  McHMf*  UftNaoihton,  McCmw,  Muipbr,  Ridiarda,  Skagf, 
VmndttMA  and  Witlianaoa. 
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A  marriefl  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued  and  make  contracts 
in  her  own  name. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  children  and  may  ap- 
point one  by  will.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  mother,  if  suitable,  is 
the  guardian  while  she  remains  unmarried. 

The  husband  is  required  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  family;  but  there  is  no  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so,  except 
that  where  the  neglect  has  been  continued  for  one  year,  when 
it  could  have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  industry,  the  wife  is  en- 
titled tn  a  divorce. 

In  1889  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  12 
to  14  years.  The  penalty  is  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years,  which  may  extend  for  life. 

Suffrage  :  Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding  :  Women  are  not  eligible  to  any  elective  or 
appointive  offices  except  those  of  county  school  superintendents 
and  schfx)l  truhiees.  There  are  serving  at  present  one  county 
superintendent  and  fifteen  trustees. 

Women  act  as  clerks  in  State,  county  and  city  offices.  They 
can  not  serve  as  notaries  public. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women.  A  number  are  carrying  on  minii^,  and  have 
had  mines  patented  in  their  own  names. 

Education  :  Women  are  admitted  to  all  educational  institu- 
tions on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  40  men  and  274  women  teach- 
ers. The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $101;  of  the 
women,  $61.50. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  has  been  rich  in  distinguished  citizens  who 
believed  in  woman  suffrage.  Ex-United  States  Senator  Henry 
W.  Blair  always  has  been  one  of  its  most  devoted  advocates,  and 

his  successor.  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Gallinj^^er.  is  no  less  a  staunch  friend. 
The  aaiiies  of  both  for  many  years  have  stood  as  vice-presidents 
of  the  State  Association.  From  1868  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  h\  and 
Mrs.  Armenia  S.  White  were  the  pillars  of  the  movement  and 
there  was  an  efficient  organization.  His  death  in  1880  and  her 
advancing  years  deprived  it  of  active  leadership  and,  while  the 
sentiment  throughout  the  State  continued  strong,  there  was  little 
organized  work.  Mrs.  White  was  president  for  many  years  and 
afterwards  \va^  made  honorary  president.  Parker  Pillsbury  was 
for  a  long-  time  vice-president  and  later  the  Hon.  Oliver  Branch. 
Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Eia  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Bisbee  i  limt  served  several 
years  as  chairmen  of  the  executive  committee.*  Many  petitions 
for  suffrage  were  circulated  and  sent  to  the  Legislature  and 
money  was  raised  for  the  National  Association.  The  Grange 
and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  have  been  valu- 
able allies. 

On  June  29,  30.  1887,  a  convention  was  held  in  Concord  and 
•  arrangements  made  for  a  systematic  canvass  of  the  State. 

On  Jan.  10,  1889,  Mrs.  White  and  other  officers  of  the 
State  Association  were  granted  a  hearing  by  the  G>nstitutional 
Convention  then  in  session.  They  presented  petitions  and  made 
a  plea  that  the  State  constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit 

*  Among  other  officers  since  1884  »re:    Presidents.  Mrs.  E.  J.  C.  Gilbert  and  MiM 
JosciMinie  F.  Hall:  viee^preridents.  Judge  J.  W.  Fellows,  Gen.  Elbert  Wheeler,  the  Rev. 

Enoch  Powell,  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Powell,  John  Scales,  Mesdames  C.  A.  Quimby,  Caroline  R. 
Wendell,  N.  H.  Knox,  Marilla  H.  Ricker,  M.  L.  Griffin,  Fanny  W.  Sawyer  and  Mary 
Powers  Filley;  corresponding  secretaries,  Mrs.  Jacob  H.  Ela,  Mrs.  Maria  D.  Adams;  re* 
cordinR  secretary,  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Smith;  treasurers,  Mesdames  A.  W.  Ilobbs,  C.  R.  He- 
loon,  L'ranic  E.  Howers  and  Miss  .Ahhie  F..  McTntvrc;  auditor,  Mr».  C  R.  FCWC:  CMCHc 
tive  committee,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  H.  Dow  and  Mrs.  (Dr.)  Tucker. 
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political  distinctions  on  account  of  sex.  The  special  committee 
reported  "inexpedient  to  legislate"  and  their  report  was  adopted. 

A  State  meeting  was  held  in  Concord,  Dec.  14,  1892,  a  full 
board  of  officers  was  elected  and  it  was  voted  to  become  aux* 
iliary  to  the  National  American  Association  and  to  remain  aux- 
iliary to  the  New  England  Association. 

On  Jan.  10,  1895,  the  New  England  W.  S.  A.  held  a  conven- 
tion in  Nashua  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates  of  Maine, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  Miss  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  editors  of  the  Woman's  Journal,  Boston,  as 
speakers.  The  day  after  its  close  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Hampshire  Association  was  held  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  Miss  Blackwell.  On  November  8  it  called  a  meet- 
ing at  the  same  place  for  the  transaction  of  some  special  business. 

On  Jan.  10,  1896,  and  on  Feb.  24,  1897,  the  annual  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Xashua,  the  latter  addressed  by  Miss  Black- 
well.  Mrs.  Marilla  M.  Ricker,  a  former  officer  of  the  so- 
ciety but  now  practicing  law  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  candi- 
date for  U.  S.  Minister  to  Colombia,  and  New  Hampshire  was 
one  of  six  States  which  petitioned  for  her  appointment.  Ex-Sen- 
ator Blair  exerted  himself  in  her  behalf,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  she  was  not  appointed. 

The  desire  for  a  inore  effective  organization  had  grown  so 
strong  that  in  November,  1900,  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fessenden  of 
Boston  w  as  sent  into  the  State  by  the  New  England  Association 
and  spent  two  weeks,  forming  clubs  in  Concord,  Newport,  Lit- 
tleton, Andover  and  North  Conway,  and  preparing  for  societies 
in  Nashua  and  Manchester. 

In  the  autumn  of  1901  Miss  Mary  N.  Chase  of  Andover  spent 
a  month  organizing  local  societies.  A  convention  was  called 
for  December  16,  17,  in  Manchester,  at  which  ten  towns  were 
represented.  The  meetings  were  held  ui  the  City  Hall,  and 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, was  introduced  to  a  fine  audience  the  first  evening  by  Cyrus 
H.  Little,  Speaker  of  the  HoiTse  of  Representatives.  Addresses 
were  made  also  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Blackwell.  A  strong  official 
board  was  elected*  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  educate  public 

*  President,  Miss  Mary  N.  Chase;  vice  presideot,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Hunt;  seerctaiy. 
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sentiment  to  demand  a  woman  suffrage  clause  from  the  con- 
vention to  revise  the  State  constitution,  which  is  likely  to  be  held 
\vithin  a  short  linie.  On  the  evennig  of  December  17  Mrs. 
Chapman  Catt  spoke  in  Q>ncord,  the  State  capital. 

Ljegisxj^tive  Action  and  Laws:  The  suffrage  associa- 
tion has  been  petitioning  the  Legislature  since  1870.  That 
year  it  secured  a  law  allowing  women  to  serve  on  school  boards. 
In  1878  it  obtained  School  Suffrage  for  women. 

In  1885  it  prciCuLed  a  petition,  signed  by  several  thousand  citi- 
zens, asking  the  Full  Franchise  for  women,  and  was  given  "leave 
to  withdraw." 

In  1887  a  bill  conferring  Municipal  Suffrage  and  permitting 
women  to  hold  all  municipal  offices  was  presented  with  a  petition 
signed  by  2^500  citizens.  A  hearing  was  granted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  July  6  and  300  persons  were  present.   On  the  13th  it 

was  favorably  reported  in  the  House,  but  August  6,  it  was  de- 
feated by  87  ayes,  148  noes.  This  year  the  House  raised  the 
"aee  of  protection"  for  girls  from  10  to  14  years  but  the  Senate 
amended  to  13  years. 

In  1889  the  bill  for  Mimicipal  Suffrage  was  again  introduced, 
sent  to  the  Judiciary  G)mmittee  and  referred  to  the  next  session 
as  '^unfinished  business." 

In  1 89 1  the  petitions  for  this  bill  contained  3,000  signatures, 
and  Mr.  Angell  of  Derry  als  j  int  n  (luccd  a  bill  for  suffrage  for 
tax-paying  women,  but  neiiiier  was  acted  upon.  This  experi- 
ence was  repeated  in  1893. 

In  1895,  after  a  hearing  had  been  granted  to  the  women,  the 
bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House,  but  a  third  was  refused. 
D.  C.  Remick  and  M.  Lyford  were  earnest  in  their  support  of  the 
measure.  This  year  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised 
to  16.  but  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Busiei  who  claimed  that  it 
was  not  properly  framed. 

Dower  and  curtesy  hr  tli  obtain.  The  widow  is  entitled  to  a 
life  interest  in  one-third  of  the  real  estate  and  a  homestead  right 
of  $500,  and  if  she  waive  the  provisions  of  the  will  in  her  favor 

Miss  Mary  E.  Quimby;  treaxurer,  the  Kev.  Angelo  Hsdl;  auditors.  Miss  C  R.  Wendell 
utA  tibe  Ron.  Sbeniian  E.  Burroni^ 
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she  may  have,  after  the  payment  of  debts,  oiie-tliird  of  the  per- 
sonal property  if  issue  survive;  if  not,  one-half.  If  she  waive 
its  provisions  and  release  her  dower  and  homestead  right,  she 
may  have,  after  all  debts  and  expenses  of  administration  are  paid, 
one-third  of  the  real  estate  absolutely  if  issue  by  her  survive,  and, 
if  not,  one-half,  and  the  same  amount  of  personal  property.  The 
widower  is  entitled  to  a  Hfc  interest  in  all  the  wife's  real  estate, 
and  a  homestead  right  of  $500,  and  if  he  waive  the  provisions  of 
her  will  in  liis  favor,  the  same  amount  of  her  personal  property 
as  she  would  receive  of  his.  If  he  release  his  curtesy  and  home- 
stead right  he  is  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  her  real  estate 
as  she  would  have  of  his. 

A  married  woman  retains  control  of  her  separate  property. 
She  can  mortgage  or  convey  it  without  the  husband's  joinder  but 
can  not  bar  his  curtesy  of  life  use  of  the  whole  or  his  homestead 
right;  nor  can  she  deprive  him  of  these  by  will.  The  husband 
has  the  same  privileges,  subject  to  her  dower. 

A  married  woman  may  carry  on  business  in  her  own  name. 
She  may  sue  and  be  sued  and  make  contracts.  Her  earnings  are 
her  sole  and  separate  property.  She  can  not  become  surety  for 
her  husband. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  but  if  he  is  insane  or  has  given 
cause  for  div(^rce  the  court  may  award  the  minor  children  to  the 
mother.  The  judge  of  probate  may  appoint  a  guardian,  when 
necessary,  to  have  care  of  the  persons  and  property  o£  minor 
children,  and  it  may  !)e  either  the  father  or  mother. 

If  the  husband  refuse  to  provide  for  his  family  he  may  be 
prosecuted  in  criminal  form.  If  he  is  insane  or  has  given  cause 
for  divorce  the  court  may  award  support  out  of  his  property. 

The  common  law  making  12  years  the  legal  age  for  a  girl 
to  many  has  been  retained  by  special  .statute. 

The  '*age  of  protection"  for  girls  is  13  years  with  a  pen- 
alty of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  years,  but  no  mininum 
fmnishment  named. 

Suffrage:  Since  1878  women,  possessing  the  same  qualifi- 
t:ations  required  of  men,  that  is,  residence  in  the  district  three 
months  preceding  the  election,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  members 
oi  liie  school  board  and  for  appropriations  of  money.  There 
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are  nb  county  superintendents^  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council.    The  city 

ordinances  of  Manchester,  Franklin  and  Nashua  prohibit  women 
from  this  suffrage,  but  they  may  vote  in  Gincord,  the  capital. 

New  Hampshire  was  the  first  State  in  New  England  to  give 
School  Suffrage  to  women. 

Office  Holding:  Women  are  eligible  to  all  elective  or  ap- 
pointive School  offices  except  where  it  is  forbidden  by  special 
charters.   They  are  not  eligible  to  any  other  elective  office. 

A  number  are  serving  on  School  Boards.  They  may  sit  on 
State  Hoards  v\  hich  are  apj)()inted  by  the  (iovernor.  They  liave 
done  so  only  on  the  lioaid  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  on 
that  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  women  physicians  in  any  State  in- 
stitutions, or  police  matrons  in  any  city.  One  has  been  appointed 
in  Manchester. 

Women  may  act  as  notaries  public. 

Occupations:  On  July  25,  1889,  Chief  Justice  Charles  Doe 
of  the  Supreme  Court  delivered  the  opinion  that  women  may  he- 
come  memhers  of  the  bar  and  practice  in  all  the  courts.  No  oc- 
cupation or  profession  is  legally  forbidden.  Ten  hours  are  made 
a  working  day. 

Education  :  The  old  college  of  Dartmouth  at  Hanover  is  for 
men  only.  The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Durham  admits 
both  sexes. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  256  men  and  2.714  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $69.75 »  of 
the  women  $40.59. 
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CHAPTER  UV. 

NEW  JERSEY.^ 

Although  many  local  suffrage  meetings  had  been  held  in  New- 
Jersey  prior  to  2867,  in  that  year  a  State  Society  was  organized 
by  Lucy  Stone,  which  met  regularly  in  various  cities  until  she 
removed  to  Massachusetts  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  as* 
sociation  and  its  branches  gradually  suspended,  except  the  one  at 
Viiicland,  with  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Warden  as  president.  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelia C.  Husscy,  Mrs.  Katherine  H.  Browning,  Mrs.  Warden  and 
others  continued  to  represent  the  State  as  vice-presidents  at  tlie 
national  conventions. 

In  1890  Dr.  Mary  D.  Hussey,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
old  society,  invited  a  number  of  active  suffragists  to  unite  in 
forming  a  new  State  association.  Eleven  responded  and,  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  N.  Enslm,  in  Orange,  February  5, 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  Judi^o  John  Whitehead  elected  presi- 
dent and  Dr.  Hussey  secretary  and  treasurer.! 

In  1 89 1  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  became  presi- 
dent: Mrs.  Amelia  Dickinson  Pope  was  elected  in  1892;  and  in 
1893  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  accepted  the  presidency. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  Orange, 
March  4,  1893,  w^here  Mrs.  Gara  C.  HoflFman  of  Missouri,  gave 
an  address.  The  first  auxiliary  society  formed  was  that  of  Essex 
County,  with  forty  memhers,  Mrs.  Jennie  D.  De  Witt,  president. 
Five  oUier  State  meetings  were  held  and  the  membership  trebled. 
Among-  the  lecturers  were  Aaron  M.  Powell,  Mrs.  Blackwell, 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Perkins  of  Ohio,  and  the  president.   A  number  of 

*Tlie  History  is  indebted  for  this  cliapter  to  Mia.  Florence  Howe  Hall  of  Flainfield, 
prcasdent  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Asaoetetfam  for  the  put  eight  yeara»  and  to  Dr, 

Mary  D.  Ifussey  of  l.rjst  Orange,  Its  founder  and  corre9t>onf''"C:  secretary. 

t  The  others  present  were  Mesdamcs  Phebe  C.  Wright,  Alice  C.  Angell,  Sarah  A.  Mc> 
Cteca,  Proline  Rota  Grahaafi*  Katharine  H.  Bromdngt  Anna  tL  Warden,  Mra.  lliaota 
GfdMn  Scxtofi>  Hia.  Enuna  Blackwell, 
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clergymen  gave  sermons  on  suffrage,  14,000  pages  of  literature 
were  circulated  in  seventeen  of  the  twenty-one  counties,  and  the 
IVoman's  Column  was  sent  to  200  persons  at  the  expense  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  C  Hussey.  The  women's  vote  at  school  meetings 
greatly  increased  and  a  number  were  elected  trustees.  The  an* 
nual  convention  was  held  at  Newark  in  November. 

The  constitutional  amendment  cainpaism  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  New  York  had  a  very  favorable  effect  on  public  opinion 
in  New  Jersey  during  1894.  In  addition  to  the  usual  meetings 
a  memorial  service  in  honor  of  Lucy  Stone  was  held  in  Peddie 
Memorial  Church,  Newark,  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the 
State,  with  more  than  2,000  people  present,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Uv- 
ermore  being  the  chief  speaker.  Another  meeting  was  held 
in  f  )range,  Airs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  making  the  principal  address, 

A  sunflower  lunch  was  given  to  raise  funds  for  the  campaign 
in  Kansas  and  $200  were  sent,  of  which  half  was  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Hussey.  Among  the  vast  amount  of  literature  circulated 
were  1,000  copies  of  suffrage  papers.  The  State  convention  was 
held  as  usual  in  Newark,  November  24.  This  year  the  Popu- 
list party  declared  for  woman  suffrage  in  its  State  convention. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  also  have  indorsed  it. 

In  1895,  before  entering  upon  ihc  tlircc  ycLir^'  campaign  for  the 
restoration  of  School  Suffrage,  which  had  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional the  previous  year,  the  association  presented  to  the 
Legislature  petitions  signed  by  about  1,000  persons,  asking  for 
the  restoration  of  full  suffrage  to  the  women  of  New  Jersey, 
which  had  been  taken  away  in  1S07.  This  was  done  not  with 
any  expectation  of  success  but  in  order  to  place  the  association 
on  record  as  having  demanded  this  rigfht.  In  the  new  measure 
for  School  Suffrage  they  begged  that  it  might  include  the  women 
of  towns  and  cities  instead  of  merely  country  districts,  according 
to  the  law  of  1887,  but  this  was  refused. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  S.  Pond  arranged  a  course  of  lectures  for  the 
benefit  of  the  School  Suffrage  fund  and,  with  a  souvenir,  $100 
were  raised.  A  handsome  suffrage  flag  was  presented  to  the  as- 
sociation by  Miss  Martha  B.  Haines,  recording  secretary. 

Four  meetings  of  the  State  association  were  held  in  Newark, 
and  one  in  Plainfield  during  the  year,  and  lectures  were  given  by 
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Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs 
of  Kansas,  Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates  of  Maine,  and  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  national  organization 
committee.  The  fifth  convention  assembled  in  the  chapel  of 
Trinity  (Episcopal)  Church,  Elizabeth,  November  29.  Mrs. 
Ella  B.  Carter,  chairman  on  press  work,  stated  that  many  leading 
papers  were  advocating  the  restoring  of  School  Suffrage.  Mrs. 
Harriet  I..  Coolidge.  chairman  of  the  ScIuxjI  Suffrage  Commit- 
tee, reported  that  aliout  fifty  women  had  held  the  office  of  trustee 
since  1873,  when  this  right  was  given,  that  twelve  more  were  still 
serving  despite  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  and  that  women  had 
voted  in  school  meetings  in  almost  every  county. 

The  School  Suffrage  Resolution  passed  the  Legislature,  but 
as  it  had  to  be  approved  by  two  successive  Legislatures  before  it 
could  be  submitted  to  the  voters,  it  was  necessary  to  agitate  the 
subject  so  the  law-makers  might  see  that  the  people  really  de- 
sired the  passage  of  tliis  measure,  and  the  winter  of  1896  was  de- 
voted to  this  purpose.  A  new  circular  settin«  forth  the  success 
it  had  previously  been  was  circulated  in  connection  with  the  peti- 
tion. As  the  president  was  unable  to  attend  the  session  of  the 
Legislature,  Miss  Mary  Philbrook,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Laws,  took  charge  of  the  measure,  which  in  March  was  passed 
for  the  second  time  without  ojjposition.  It  was  decided,  how- 
ever, to  have  certain  other  ])ro])o>e(l  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion altered,  and  that  for  School  Suffrage  w  as  kept  back  with  the 
others,  as  the  constitution  can  be  amended  only  once  in  five  years. 

In  the  spring  circulars  were  sent  to  300  newspapers  to  be  pub- 
lished, urging  women  to  attend  school  meetings  and  to  exercise 
the  scrap  of  franchise  still  left  to  them — a  vote  on  appropria- 
tions.* New  Jersey  sent  $150  to  the  National  Association  and 
$50  to  California  for  its  campaign  this  year,  in  addition  to  the 
money  spent  on  State  work.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
Orange,  Nov.  27,  1896.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Miss 
Jane  Campbell  of  Philadelphia  for  her  generous  gift  of  300  copies 
of  "Woman's  Progress"  containing  an  account  of  suffrage  in 
New  Jersey  by  Mrs.  Hall 

*  The  sending  of  this  yearly  circular  to  the  press,  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  an- 
nual iduwl  meeting,  Iim  been  continued  under  tiie  epceial  diarge  «f  tiie  preaideni. 
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Tlie  sicfTiatures  to  the  petition  were  increased  to  over  7.000  in 
1897,  and  the  Legislature  passed  the  resolution  for  the  School 
Suffrage  Amendment  for  the  third  time,  in  March.  The  asso- 
ciation at  once  began  active  work  to  influence  the  voters.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  halls,  churches  and  parlors  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  many  articles  were  published  e>q>laining  the  scope  of 
the  amendment.  The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Granges,  Working  Girls'  Societies,  Daughters  of  Liberty,  the 
Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics 
and  other  organizations  gave  cordial  indorsement.  Mrs.  Hall 
delivered  three  addresses  on  this  subject  before  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Clubs;  Mrs.  Emily  £.  Williamson,  afterwards  its  presi- 
dent, also  made  a  strong  speech,  urging  the  members  to  work  for 
the  amendment,  and  paid  for  5,000  of  the  Appeals  which  were 
sent  out.  The  W.  C.  T.  LI.  rendered  every  possible  assistance  in 
securing  signers  for  the  ixjtitions  and  educating  public  sentiment. 

During  the  summer  an  extensive  correspondence  was  carried 
on  with  prominent  people  including  the  State  board  of  education. 
State,  county  and  dty  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  etc. 
They  were  asked  to  sign  An  Appeal  to  the  Friends  of  Education 
,  which  dearly  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Having  obtained  the  one  hundred  influential  signatures 
desired  the  document  was  widely  dLsLnbuted  to  the  press. 
Copies  were  sent  to  many  organizations  of  men  and  women,  and 
also  to  the  clergy,  with  the  request  that  they  would  use  their  in- 
fluence with  their  congregations.  A  number  did  so,  but  proba- 
bly many  were  afraid  to  speak  on  this  subject  lest  they  injure 
the  chances  of  the  Anti-Gambling  Amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  was  to  be  voted  on  at  the  same  time.  The  school 
authorities  strongly  indorsed  the  amendment  and  related  the  ben- 
efit which  School  Suffrage  for  women  had  been  within  their  ex- 
perience. Extracts  from  these  letters,  including  one  from  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Baxter,  thanking  the  association  for  work  in  its  behalf,  were 
widely  published. 

The  Republican  State  Executive  Ccmunittee  and  some  county 
committees  indorsed  the  amendment.  Efforts  were  made  to 
have  it  presented  at  the  many  nice  Lings  which  were  held  in  be- 
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half  of  the  Anti-Race  Track  Atnctidtnent,  but  they  were  not  al- 
ways successful.  Through  an  unavoidable  circumstance  the 
press  work  fell  principally  on  the  president.  The  corresponding 
secretary,  Dr.  Hussey,  gave  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  de- 
voting the  whole  summer  to  the  work  of  the  campaign.  Mrs. 
Angell  rendered  most  eiBcient  service,  a  part  of  it  the  sending  of  a 
letter  to  nearly  every  minister  in  the  State.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rowan 
was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  but  so  sure  were  the 
friends  of  success  that  only  $150  were  expended. 

The  special  election  was  held  Sept.  28.  1897,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  great  disappointment.  The  School  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment, to  which  it  was  generally  supposed  there  would  be  prac- 
tically no  oppositioni  was  defeated — 65,021  ayes,  75,170  noes. 
The  adverse  vote  came  almost  entirely  from  the  cities  where  the 
actual  experiment  never  had  been  made.  The  country  districts, 
where  women  had  exercised  School  Suffrage,  understood  its 
workings  and  voted  for  the  amendment.  The  Germans  in  par- 
ticular opposed  it,  and  it  was  said  that  they  and  many  other 
voters  understood  it  to  give  complete  suffrage  to  women.  As  it 
was  printed  in  full  on  the  ballot  itself,  the  carelessness  and  indif- 
ference of  the  average  voter  were  thus  made  painfully  apparent.  ^ 

The  labor  was  not  altogether  wasted,  however,  as  through  it 
the  people  were  brought  to  understand  that  women  still  had  a 
partial  vote  at  school  meetings.  (See  Suffrage.)  For  instance 
the  women  of  Cranford,  where  a  new  schoolhouse  was  badly 
needed,  were  told  by  their  town  counsel  that  they  had  lost  the  bal- 
lot, but  the  president  of  the  suffrage  association  informed  them 
of  the  error  of  this  learned  gentleman,  and  they  came  out  and 
voted,  the  campaign  being  conducted  by  the  Village  Improve- 
ment Association,  a  club  composed  of  womea  The  majority  in 
favor  of  the  new  schoolhouse  was  only  seven.  The  opposition 
called  a  second  meeting  and  reversed  this  decision.  The  women 
circulated  petitions  and  compelled  the  school  board  to  call  a  third 
meeting  where  they  won  the  dav.  Tt  was  voted  to  erect  one  new 
building  to  cost  $24,700  and  another  on  the  south  side  to  cost 
nearly  $11,000. 

This  same  year,  in  South  Orange,  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  get  an  appropriation  to  build  a  much-needed  High 
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School.  The  men  finally  decided  to  call  upon  the  women  for 
help.  Nearly  500  attended  the  meeting,  and  the  $25,000  appro- 
priation was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  school 
at  Westfield  and  two  new  High  School  buildings  at  Asbtuy 
Park  and  Atlantic  Highlands  were  built  because  of  the  women's 
vote.  Manual  training  was  introduced  into  the  Vineland  schools 
through  the  zeal  of  women.    A  report  from  Moorestown  says: 

riic  year  that  women  first  began  to  vote  at  school  meetings 
marks  a  decided  revival  of  intelligent  interest  in  our  public 
schools."  In  Scotch  Plains,  where  the  meetings  were  held  in  the 
public  school  building,  a  holiday  afterwards  had  always  been 
necessary  in  order  to  clean  it.  With  the  advent  of  the  feminine 
voters,  expectoration  and  peanut  shells  ceased  to  decorate  the 
floors,  and  the  children  were  able  to  attend  school  the  next  day  as 
usual.  The  Women's  Educational  Association  introduced  man- 
ual training  into  the  public  scliools  oi  East  Urange.* 

A  number  of  meetings  of  the  State  association  were  held  dur- 
ing 1897.  and  among  the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Brad- 
ford and  Mrs,  Ellis  Meredith  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Celia  B.  White- 
head and  Miss  Laura  £.  Hohnes.  The  annual  convention  took 
place  at  Wissner  Hall,  Newark;  November  30. 

Three  State  meetings  were  held  in  1898,  the  conference  of  the 
National  Board  co-operating  with  the  State  association,  taking 
the  place  of  tbe  convention.  This  was  held  May  6,  7,  at  Orange, 
and  was  the  strong  feature  of  the  year.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  local  committee,  Mrs.  Minola  Graham  Sexton,  chairman,  a 
large  attendance  was  secured.  Among  the  speakef^  ^^  ere  the 
Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-president-at-large  of  the  National 
Association,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Mrs.  Mariana  W.  Chap- 
man, president  of  the  New  York  State  Association,  and  a  number 
of  State  women.  New  Jersey  contributed  this  year  $648  to  the 
Organization  Committee  of  the  National,  most  of  which  went  to 
the  Oklahoma  campaign.  The  largest  contril  iti  ns  were  from 
Mrs.  Cornelia  C  Hussey,  $450;  Moorestown  League  (Miss  S. 

*  East  Orange  alto  bad  fnm  1894  to  1900  a  aehool  eommlttee  eonabtbi^  of  ten 

dceted  every  year  at  the  annual  school  mc«*t!nK~a  sort  of  auxii;  i  v  association  which  did 
ffu^t^  work.  Tn  1900  it  became  a  citj.  and  the  school  officers  are  now  elected  at  the  poUa 
wiiere  women  can  not  vote. 
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W.  Lippincott)  $50;  collections  at  Orange,  $41 ;  Essex  G)unty, 
$40;  Mrs.  A.  Van  Winkle,  $20. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Camden,  Nov.  29,  1898. 
Mrs.  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  correspondmg  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  and  Miss  Jane  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  county  association,  were  the  afternoon  speakers, 
Mrs.  Bradford  making  the  principal  address  of  the  evening. 
The  New  Jersey  Legal  Aid  Association  was  formed  this  year  in 
Newark,  Dr.  Hussey  taking  an  active  part.  The  first  president 
was  Miss  Cecilia  Gaines,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Stewart 
Hartshorn.  Its  object  is  to  gfive  legal  assistance  to  those  unable 
to  pay  for  it,  and  especially  to  women.  All  its  ofticers  are 
women,  and  a  woman  attorney  is  employed.  Up  to  the  present 
time  ( 1 901 )  it  has  had  applications  from  700  persons. 

Two  meetings  of  the  State  Association  wei^e  held  in  1899.  A 
contribution  of  $220  was  made  to  the  National  Orgfanization 
Committee.  At  the  annual  meeting,  held  November  28,  at  Jer- 
sey City.  Major  Z.  K.  Pangborn,  editor  of  the  Journal,  made  an 
address  at  the  evening  session.  The  principal  speaker  was  Mrs. 
Percy  Widdrington  of  London,  who  gave  an  account  of  woman 
suffrage  and  its  good  practical  results  in  England. 

Resolutions  of  deep  regret  for  the  death  of  Aaron  M.  Powell, 
editor  of  The  Philanthropist,  were  adopted. 

The  State  Association  held  two  meeting^s  during*  1900.  and 
did  a  i^rcal  deal  of  work  in  preparation  for  ihe  National  Sulliage 
Bazar.  Dr.  Hnssey  was  made  chairman  of  the  Bazar  Commit- 
tee, while  Mrs.  Sexton  arranged  the  ten  musical  entertainments 
which  were  given  during  the  Bazar.  The  tenth  annual  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Moorestown,  November  13,  14.  There  was 
a  large  attendance,  including  many  men.  The  new  national 
president,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
Others  were  Mrs.  Lucretia  L.  Blankenburg.  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  ;  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Grice,  president  01  tlie 
State  Congress  of  Mothers;  Mrs.  Catharine  B.  Lipjjincntt,  rep- 
resenting the  Grange,  and  Mrs.  Hall,  who  spoke  on  the  American 
Woman  in  the  American  Home. 

Mrs.  Hall,  who  had  been  president  during  the  whole  period  of 
active  life  of  the  association,  declined  re-election.   She  did  so 
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with  die  £!fre,ntest  reluctance,  but  felt  that  the  increasing  pressure 
of  work  made  it  important  that  some  one  with  more  leisure  at  her 
disposal  should  fill  the  office*  !Mrs.  Sexton  was  elected  president.* 

Mrs.  Cornelia  C.  Hussey  is  ,  the  largest  contributor  in  New 
Jersey  to  the  suifrage  cause  in  general.  Since  many  of  her  do- 
nations have  been  made  to  the  National  Association  directly,  not 
passing-  through  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer,  they  can  not  be 
computed  here,  nor  does  she  herself  know  their  full  amount. 
She  has  given  also  most  liberally  to  State  work  and  her  contrilni- 
tions  run  well  up  into  the  thousands.  A  number  of  New  Jersey 
^\  omen  have  been  made  life  members  of  the  National  Association 
by  her.    She  is  a  member  of  its  organization  conmiittee.t 

In  early  days  Mrs.  Theresa  Walling  Seabrook  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  her  advocacy  of  woman  suffrage  and 
it  required  ten  years  of  effort  to  secure  a  franchise  department,  of 
which  she  was  made  the  first  superintendent.  For  many  years, 
however,  this  organization  has  been  an  active  and  helpful  force 
and  undoubtedly  has  made  numerous  converts,  besides  securing 
valuable  legislation.  The  Grange  has  been  always  a  faithful 
ally  of  the  woman  suffrage  cause. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  -On  Feb.  13,  1884,  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Assembly  granted  a  hearing  on  the  peti- 
tion of  Mrs.  Celia  B.  Whitehead  and  220  others,  asking  the  res- 
toration of  the  right  of  Full  Suffrage  which  had  been  nnconstitu- 
tionally  taken  away  from  women  in  1807.  (Sec  Suffrage.) 
Henry  B.  Blackwell  and  the  Rev.  Phfrl>e  A.  Hanaford  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Mrs.  Theresa  Walling  Seabrook  presented  the  ques- 
tion. They  asked  also  for  School  Suffrage.  The  committee  re- 
ported favorably  on  both  measures.  The  former  reached  a  vote 
and  was  defeated  by  24  yeas,  27  nays. 

•"The  remaining  officers  elected  were:  Vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Pulleni  correspond- 
htg  seeretaiT,  Dr.  Mary  D.  RuflMjr;  rceording  teeretary,  Mi«  J.  H.  Morris;  treasnrcr, 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  TcfTery;  auditor,  Mr«!.  Mnry  C.  nn<?';ett. 

The  other  officers  who  have  served  during  the  past  ten  years  are:  Vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
Katberine  H.  Browning.  Mrs.  Margaret  C  Campfield,  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Bladtwell, 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lincoln  Coolidge;  correspondir.;^  sn  i  ctary,  Mrs.  Charlotte  C.  R.  Smith;  re- 
cording secretaries.  Miss  Martha  B.  Haines,  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Blackwell,  Mrs.  Alice  C.  An- 
gel!, Mias  Mary  Pbilbrook;  treasnrers,  Mrs.  Charlotte  K.  Enslin,  Dr.  Mary  D.  Htusey, 
Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Kram;  auditors,  Aaron  M.  Powell,.  Miss  Susan  W.  Lippincott,  Mrs.  J.  M* 

Pullcn;  chairTTTP  prr«w  commiftep,  .Anna  B.  S.  Pond,  Dr.  Florence  cle  Hart. 

t  Among  many  others  who  have  served  faithfully  as  local  presidents  and  in  other  ways 
■re  Dr.  Ella  Prentiss  Upbam,  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Eaton,  Mrs.  Samoel  R.  Htmtington.  Mn. 
Madge  S.  MacCfairy,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Culver,  Miss  M.  Loniae  Watts. 
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In  1887  Dr.  William  M.  Baird,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  had 
a  bill  introduced  conferring  School  Suffrage  on  women  in  vil- 
lagfcs  and  country  districts,  and  advocated  it  from  the  floor.  It 
passed  unanimously,  March  23,  not  on  its  merits  but  because  the 
Speaker  wanted  it  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  March  31,  by 
15  yeas,  2  nays,  and  signed  April  8,  by  Gov.  Robert  S.  Green. 

This  year  Aaron  M.  Powell  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lewis  secured 
a  law  raising  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  from  10  to  16. 

In  1894  the  courts' decided  that  the  law  granting  School  Suf- 
frage to  women  was  unconstitutional  and  that  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  would  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  exercise  it. 
The  suffrage  association  immediately  took  steps  to  secure  a  reso- 
lution submitting  this  amendment  to  the  electors,  as  previously 
described.  In  1895  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Foster  M. 
Voorhees  (now  Governor)  and  passed  in  June  by  1 3  yeas,  2  nays. 
It  passed  the  Assembly  by  36  yeas,  one  nay.  It  had  to  be  acted 
upon  by  two  Legislatures.  In  March,  1896,  it  passed  the  Senate 
unanimous!}'' ;  and  the  Assembly  by  57  yeas,  one  nay.  A  tech- 
nicality required  it  to  pass  the  third  Legislature,  which  it  did  in 
March,  1897 — Senate,  15  yeas,  i  nay;  Assembly,  42  yeas,  js  nays. 

In  April,  1894,  it  was  enacted  that  women  might  be  notaries. 

In  March,  1895,  ^  ^i^'  was  secured  making  women  eligible  to 
appointment  as  Cotnmissioners  of  Deeds,  after  having  failed  in 
1 89 1,  '92  and  '94,  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Steele  was  appointed. 

In  1896  Miss  Mary  Philbrook,  an  attorney,  with  the  help  of  the  ' 
suffrage  officials,  secured  a  bill  making  women  eligible  as  Mas- 
ters in  Chancery  and  was  herself  the  first  one  appointed. 

This  year  the  State  Teachers'  Association  secured  a  law  per- 
mitting a  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  to  be  created,  which,  with 
some  amendments  in  1 899,  enables  a  teacher  after  twenty  years' 
service,  if  incapacitated  for  further  work,  to  receive  from  $250 
to  $600  per  annum.  Some  improvement  also  was  made  in  the 
property  laws  for  women. 

In  April,  1898,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  a  law  was  passed  and  an  appropriation  made  for 
State  Traveling  Libraries. 

Dower  and  curtesy  obtain.  The  widow  is  entitled  to  a  life 
use  of  one-third  of  the  real  estate  and,  if  there  is  a  child  or  chil- 
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dren,  to  one-third  of  the  personal  property  absolutely;  if  there 
are  no  children,  to  one-half  of  it.   The  remainder  of  the  real 
and  personal  estate  goes  to  the  husband's  kindred.   ''The  widow 
may  remain  in  the  mansion  house  of  her  husband  free  of  rent  un- 
til dow  cr  is  assigned."    The  widower  is  entitled  to  the  Hfe  use  of 
all  the  wife's  real  estate,  and  if  there  is  no  will,  to  all  her  personal 
property  without  administration.    She  may,  however,  disjiu^e  of 
all  of  it  by  will  as  she  pleases.    She  can  not  by  will  deprive  the 
husband  of  his  curtesy  in  real  estate,  except  by  order  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  when  she  is  living  separate  from  him.   She  can  not 
encumber  or  dispose  of  her  separate  estate  without  his  joinder. 
He  can  mortgage  or  convey  his  real  estate  without  her  joinder  but 
it  is  subject  to  her  dower.    Her  separate  property  is  liable  for 
her  debts  but  not  for  those  of  her  husband. 

Since  1895  a  married  woman  may  contract  as  if  unmarried, 
and  sue  and  be  sued  in  her  own  name  as  to  property,  but  for  per- 
sonal injuries  the  husband  must  join.  She  can  not  become  surety. 

Since  1896  she  may  carry  on  business  in  her  own  name,  her 
earnings  and  wages  are  her  separate  property,  and  her  deposits  in 
savings  banks  are  free  from  the  control  of  her  husband. 

The  father  is  the  lec^al  g^uardian  of  the  persons  and  estates  of 
minor  children.  At  his  death  the  mother  becomes  jGi-nardian.  Tn 
case  of  separation  with  no  misconduct  on  the  part  of  either,  the 
mother  has  the  preference  until  the  child  is  seven  years  old,  after 
which  the  rights  are  equal.  Provision  is  made  for  the  access  of 
the  mother  to  infant  children.  On  the  death  of  the  one  to  whom 
the  child  is  assigned  it  is  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court. 

The  hu.sband  must  furnish  such  support  as  will  maintain  the 
wife  in  the  position  in  which  he  has  placed  her  by  marriage.  If 
he  refuse  he  must  give  bonds  or  go  to  jail.  The  wife  must  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  family  if  the  husband  is  unable. 

The  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  10  to  16 
years  in  1887.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  or 
both.    No  minimum  penalty  is  named. 

No  q-irl  under  fourteen  .shall  be  employed  in  a  factory,  and  no 
children  under  fourteen  shall  be  employed  in  any  workshop  or 
factory  over  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty  hours  a  week.    The  failure 
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of  employers  to  provide  seats  for  female  employes  beside  a  work 
bencli  or  counter  shall  be  punisiu  1  as  a  misdenie  in<  r. 

Suffrage:  New  Jersey  is  the  hrst  State  in  which  a  woman 
ever  cast  a  ballot.  The  constitution  adopted  July  2,  1776,  con- 
ferred the  franchise  on  "all  inhabitants  worth  $250,  etc''  In 
1790  a  revision  of  the  election  law  used  the  words  "he  or  she/' 
thus  giving  legislative  sanction  to  a  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  placed  women  in  the  electorate.  While  the  records 
show  that  women  did  vote  for  various  officers,  including  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  and  members  of  the  Legislature,  yet  in 
those  days  of  almost  absolute  male  supremacy,  when  it  was  not 
customary  for  women  to  own  even  $250  worth  of  property  and  all 
they  possessed  became  the  husband's  at  marriage,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  very  many  could  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
Enough  did  so,  however,  to  make  them  a  factor  in  the  fierce  polit- 
ical  contentions  which  soon  arose,  and  to  gain  the  enmity  of  poli- 
ticians. In  1807  the  Legislature  passed  an  arbitrary  act  limiting 
the  suffrage  to  "white  male  citizens."  This  was  clearly  a  usurpa- 
tion of  authority,  as  the  constitution  could  be  changed  only  by  ac- 
tion of  the  voters.  Nevertheless,  men  were  in  power  and  women 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  exercise  the  franchise. 

In  1844  a  convention  framed  a  new  constitution  in  which  the 
suffrage  was  restricted  to  "white  males,"  and  only  men  were  al- 
lowed to  vote  on  its  adoption.  Women  were  still  electors  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  constitution,  and  yet  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  delegates  to  this  convention  nor  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  new  constitution.  No  Supreme  Court  could  have 
rendered  any  other  decision  than  that  this  was  illegally  adopted. 

For  exactly  eighty  years  women  were  deprived  of  any  fran- 
chise. During  the  last  twenty  of  this  period  they  made  repeated 
efforts  to  vote  and  presented  numerous  petitions  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  have  their  ancient  riglii  restored.  In  1887  ^^^^^  body  en- 
acted that  women  might  vote  at  school  meetings  f  i.  e.  in  villages 
and  country  districts)  for  trustees,  bonds,  appropriations,  etc. 

In  1 893  a  law  was  enacted  giving  the  right  to  vote  for  Road 
Commissioner  to  ^'all  freeholders.''  An  election  was  very  soon 
contested  at  Englewood,  and  in  June,  1894,  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  act  was  illegal  because  "it  is  not  competent  for 
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the  Legislature  to  enlarge  or  diminish  the  class  of  voters  compre- 
hended within  the  constitutional  definition."  [The  court  had 
forgotten  about  that  Legislature  of  1807.] 

This  gave  the  opportunity  for  those  who  were  opposed  to 

women's  exercising  the  School  Suffrage.  At  a  special  election 
for  school  trustees  held  in  Vinelmd.  July  27,  1894,  the  women 
were  forcibly  prevented  from  depositing  their  ballots.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  appealed  to  and  he  di- 
rected the  county  superintendent  to  appoint  a  board  of  trustees, 
as  the  election  from  which  the  women  were  excluded  was  illegal. 
This  was  done  on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  held 
that  the  constitution  by  empow  erin,<^  the  LcgislaUii  t  to  "provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  free  public 
schools,"  gave  it  the  power  to  confer  on  women  the  right  to  vote 
at  school  meetings  for  school  officers. 

Without  following  the  details  it  is  only  necessary  to  relate  that 
the  Supreme  G>urt  declared  that  "the  State  constitution  says, 
'Every  male  citizen,  etc.,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  all  officers 
that  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  elective  by  the  people'  (  ? )  and 
school  trustees  are  elective  officers  within  this  provision,  there- 
fore the  Act  allowing  women  to  vote  for  them  is  unconstitu- 
tional.'* 

Women  had  been  voting  for  these  officers  seven  years  under 
this  Act,  and  always  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  according  to 
the  almost  universal  testimony  of  educational  authorities.  It 
now  became  necessary,  in  order  to  continue  this  privilege,  to  ob- 

tciiii  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  The  story  of  ilu  three 
years'  effort  made  by  the  State  Suffrage  As^jciation  for  tins  pur- 
pose is  related  earlier  in  the  chapter.  Since  this  had  to  be  made 
they  b^ged  that  the  amendment  might  include  School  Suffrage 
for  the  women  in  towns  and  cities  also,  but  this  was  refused. 
And  yet  even  a  proposition  to  restore  School  Suffrage  to  those  of 
villages  and  rural  districts,  when  submitted  to  the  voters,  was 
defeated  at  the  election  on  Sept.  28,  1897,  by  65,029  yeas,  75,170 
nays,  over  10,000  majority. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  decision  took  away  the  vote  for 
trustees  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  women  in  villages 
and  country  districts  to  vote  on  questions  of  bonds  and  appropri- 
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ations  for  tlie  building  of  schoolhouscs  and  other  school  purposes, 

aiul  that  is  the  amouiU  uf  suffrage  now  possessed  by  women  in 
New  Jersey.  When  the  school  laws  were  revised  in  1900  this 
fragment  was  carefully  guarded  and  provision  made  for  fur- 
nishing two  boxes,  one  in  which  the  men  might  put  their  vote  on 
all  school  matters,  and  the  other  where  women  might  put  theirs 
on  the  ones  above  specified. 

Office  Holding  :  In  1873  a  law  was  passed  that  "no  person 
hereafter  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  school  trustee  unless  he 
or  she  can  read  and  write/'  and  women  were  authorized  to  serve 
when  duly  elected.  In  1894,  when  the  School  Suffrage  was 
taken  away  by  the  Supreme  Court,  thirty-two  were  holding  the 
office  and  the  decision  did  not  abrogate  this  right.  They  have 
continued  to  be  elected  and  twenty-seven  are  serving  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  At  En^lewood,  in  1^9,  Miss  Adaline  Sterling  was 
president  of  the  board.  Women  are  not  eligible  as  State  or  coun- 
ty superintendents. 

Four  of  the  nine  trustees  of  the  State  Industrial  School  lor 
Giijs  are  women,  and  a  woman  physician  is  employed  when  one 
is  needed. 

Dr.  Mary  J.  Dunlop  has  been  superintendent  and  medical  di- 
rector of  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  since 
1886,  and  three  of  the  seven  managers  are  women. 

There  are  no  women  physicians  in  any  other  State  institution 
and  no  law  requiring  them.  In  most  of  the  hospitals  there  are 
training  schools  for  nurses  with  women  superintendents. 

The  State  Board  of  Children  s  Guardians  has  a  woman  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  and  a  woman  attorney. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  has  seven  women  on  the 
Board  of  Managers,  including  the  general  secretary.  Women 
sit  on  the  boards  of  the  State  School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Home 
for  Waifs  and  those  of  some  county  asylums.  Most  of  the  alms- 
houses have  matrons  in  the  female  deparLaient  but  there  are  no 
women  on  the  boards  of  management. 

A  matron  and  three  assistants  are  in  charge  of  the  women  in 
the  penitentiary  and  there  is  a  matron  at  the  jails  of  most  cities. 
In  some  of  them  police  matrons  have  been  appointed,  but  no  law 
requires  this. 
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In  the  State  Hospital  at  Trenton  over  eighty  women  are  em- 
ployed, including  four  supervisors,  a  librarian,  stenographers, 
nurses,  etc. 

In  the  State  Home  for  Boys  there  are  over  twenty  women,  in- 
cluding principal  of  school,  teachers,  matrons,  typewriters,  etc. 

There  are  women  on  a  number  of  Public  Library  Boards,  and 
one,  at  least,  acts  as  treasurer.  The  head  librarian  and  all  the 
assistants  of  the  Plainfield  public  library  are  women.  Sixty  of 
the  ninety-nine  public  libraries  in  the  State  em])loy  women  libra- 
rians, and  fn  e  are  served  by  volunteers.  Most  of  the  assistants 
in  all  cities  are  women. 

Women  act  as  masters  in  chancery,  commissioners  of  deeds 
and  notaries  public,  and  one  at  least  has  served  as  district  clerk. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women.  Admission  to  the  bar  having  been  denied  to 
Mi«s  Mary  Philbrook,  in  1894,  solely  on  account  of  her  sex,  she 
rt(|uc^ic(!  a  hearinj^  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1895,  which  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall,  president  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Burnham  Kilgore,  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Phil- 
brook  herself.  Soon  afterward  a  law  was  enacted  making 
women  eligible  to  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar,  which, 
in  June,  was  passed  successfully  by  Miss  Philbrook.  who  thus 
became  the  first  woman  lawyer.  There  are  now  eight.  In  1H99, 
Miss  Mary  G.  Potter  the  New  York  Bar,  Miss  Philbrook  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bar,  and  Dr.  Mary  D.  Hussey  o£  the  New  York 
University  Law  School,  called  a  meeting  of  women  attorneys  at 
East  Orange.  A  committee  was  appointed  which  organized  the 
Women  Lawyers'  Qub  in  New  York,  on  June  24,  with  mem- 
bers  in  both  States. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  women  physicians  in  the  State, 
seventy-five  allopathic  and  the  rest  l)elonf^ine;-  to  other  schools. 
They  are  members  of  most  of  the  county  medical  societies,  which 
makes  them  members  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Sarah 
F.  Mackintosh  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to  a  county  society 
(Passaic)  in  1871.  Dr.  Frances  S.  Janney  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Burlington  County  Medical  Society  in  igoo,  the  first 
to  receive  such  an  honor.  The  first  meeting  of  women  physi- 
Vou  IV  WoM,  SuF.— 53 
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cians  took  place  in  Atlantic  City,  June,  1900,  when  those  of  the 
State  gave  a  reception  to  those  from  other  States  who  were  at- 
tending the  convention  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  Medical  Club  of  Newark,  the  first  organization  of  women 
physicians,  was  formed  the  next  November,  with  seventeen  char- 
ter members  from  Newark  and  its  vicinity,  Dr.  Katherine  Por- 
ter of  Orange,  president 

Education:  Princeton  University  is  closed  to  women,  and 
so  are  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.),  Drew  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (Meth.  Epis.)  and  Rutgers  College  (Dutch  Re- 
luriHctl ).  riicrc  is  no  college  for  women  in  New  Jersey.  The 
State  Normal  School  is  co-edncalional. 

In  the  pubHc  schools  there  are  833  men  and  5.806  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  in  $86.21 ;  of 
the  women  $48.12.  In  Plainfield  the  principals  of  all  the  public 
schools,  except  the  High  School,  are  women;  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  city  superintendent  from  1 881  to  1892  was  a  woman. 
Miss  Julia  Buckley  (afterwards  dean  of  the  woman  s  depart- 
ment of  Chicago  University),  and  the  custom  established  by  her 
has  been  continued. 


New  Jersey  has  so  many  associations  of  women  that  they  have 
acted  as  a  bar  against  the  formation  of  suffrage  clubs,  women 
feeling  that  they  had  already  too  many  meetings  to  attend.  The 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  been  an  active  and  pro- 
gressive force.  It  secured  State  Traveling  Libraries ;  and  if  the 
Palisades  are  preserved  from  destruction,  as  now  seems  likely, 
this  will  be  due  to  its  earnest  efforts.  It  was  miluential,  in  1899, 
in  having  the  kindergarten  made  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. It  also  has  a  town  improvement  department,  w  ith  numer- 
ous branches.  Several  of  its  auxiliary  clubs  have  founded  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  some  of  them  have  conducted  campaigns  to  put 
women  00  the  school  board.  Other  clubs  have  supported  kinder- 
gartens and  arranged  free  lectures  for  the  public. 
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At  the  Constitutional  Convention  hdd  in  1888  an  effort  was 
made  to  secure  equal  political  rig^hts  for  women,  but  it  received 

little  support.  In  September,  1893.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Marble  visited 
Albuquerque  and  (>rfranized  a  suffrage  club  with  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Granger  as  president.  In  December,  1895,  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns, 
president  of  the  Kansas  E.  S.  A.  and  national  organizer,  spent  a 
few  days  in  New  Mexico,  on  the  way  to  and  from  Arizona,  and 
formed  several  clubs. 

In  1896  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Nelson,  president  of  the  Minnesota  W. 
S.  A.,  began  work  in  the  Territory  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  her  first  address  being  delivered  at  Raton, 
April  I,  and  her  last  May  12.  at  the  same  place.  Her  mission 
was  to  discover  the  suffra twists,  make  converts,  arrange  for  a 
Territorial  convention  and  effect  an  organization  auxiliary  to  the 
national.!  As  a  result  a  convention  was  held  at  Albuquerque, 
April  28,  29,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Johns  and  Mrs.  Nelson.  A 
Territorial  association  was  formed  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Perkins;  corresponding  sec- 
retary. Mrs.  Alice  P.  Iladley  ;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Clara 
Cummings;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Raynolds. 

In  1897  and  1898  no  conventions  were  held,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  several  of  the  officers  from  the  Territory.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Hadley  (herself  prevented  by  physical  infirm- 
ity), H.  B.  Fergusson,  delegate  to  Congress  for  New  Mexico, 

•The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chnptcr  to  Mrs.  Catherine  P.  Wallace  of  Santa  F^, 
president  of  the  Territorial  Suffrage  Association.  While  Mr.  Wallace  was  consul -genertl 
to  Atlstralia.  in  1890,  the  visited  New  Zealand  and  aaaiated  the  women  there  in  their  suc- 
cessful effort  for  the  franchise.  When  this  <?uhjoct  was  before  the  A  i^tralian  Parliament 
at  Melbourne,  she  furnished  the  Premier  with  the  debate  in  the  United  States  Congress  on 
the  tdmMbm  of  Wyoming,  and  with  odier  documents. 

tMfS.  Nelson  visiled  lUton,  Blossbvrg.  Albaqnerqne,  Santa  Fl,  Springer,  Las  Vegas, 

Watrous,  Wagon  Mound,  Socorro,  San  ^Tar(■ia^,  T.as  rnices,  Dctning,  Silver  Tirv.  Hills- 
boro  and  Kingston,  giving  two  or  three  Iccmres  at  each  place  and  leaving  a  club  in  many. 
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represented  the  Territory  and  made  a  speech  in  the  convention 
of  the  National  Association  at  Washington  in  1898. 

In  November,  1899,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of 
the  national  organization  committee,  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay, 
secretary,  spent  one  day  in  Santa  Fe  with  George  H.  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  P.  Wallace.  Mr.  Wallace  was  secretary  of  the 
Territory,  and  in  their  home,  the  historic  old  Palacio,  forty  peo- 
ple gathered  to  hear  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  lecture.  She  made  an 
hour's  address,  after  which  there  was  an  interesting  discussion. 
As  a  result,  a^meetipg  was  called  for  December  19,  and  the  Ter- 
ritorial association  was  reorganized  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Mrs.  Wallace;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Hadley;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Mrs.  Esther  B.  Thomas :  recording  secretary. 
Mrs.  Anna  \  an  Schick;  treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Morrison  ;  member 
national  executive  committee.  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Palen.  Several  vice- 
presidents  were  named  and  twenty-five  members  enrolled.* 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  On  Feb.  10,  1893,  a  bill 
was  passed  in  the  Lower  House  declaring  the  right  of  female 
citizens  to  vote  at  elections  and  hold  offices  relating  to  public 
schools  and  public  education.  It  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate.    In  1895  this  bill  was  defeated. 

In  1899  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Representative  Mcintosh  of 
San  Juan  County  (near  the  Colorado  line),  on  request  of  his 
constituents,  for  the  extension  of  School  SufFragfc  to  women. 
This  received  the  favorable  votes  of  one-third  of  the  Lower 
House,  but  did  not  reach  the  Senate. 

A  law  was  passed  April  2,  1884,  defining  the  rights  of  the 
married  woman.  It  secured  to  her  the  control  of  property  owne^l 
by  her  at  the  time  of  marriage  and  of  wages  earned  afterward, 
made  her  not  liable  for  her  husband's  debts  and  gave  her  the 
same  power  to  make  contracts,  wills,  etc,  as  was  possessed  by 
him.   The  law  at  present  is  as  follows : 

Curtesy  still  o])tains.  One-half  of  the  community  piopcriy  jjoes 
to  the  wile  whether  the  husband  dies  testate  or  intestate.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  she  is  entitled  to  one-fourth  of  the  rest  of  his  estate,  "pro- 

*  Amoni;  the  best  known  of  the  advocates  are  Mrs.  M.  J.  Borden,  Professor  and  Mr*. 
ITiram  Hadley  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Pre«ident  and  Mr*.  C  L.  Herrick  and  Miat 
Catherine  I  i '  Iv,  all  of  the  Territorial  University;  Mr.  and  Mtm.  Jefferson  lUfVoldli, 
Judge  and  Mm.  McFte,  Col.  and  Mrs.  I.  H.  Elliott  and  Seerctuy  G«Afffe  U.  Wallaoe. 
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vided  this  deduction  shall  only  be  made  when  said  property  amounts 
to  $5,000.  and  the  heirs  be  not  descendants;  althoticrh  it  may  exceed 
this  siini  in  the  absence  of  the  lattrr  Also  from  the  property  of 
the  wile  the  fourth  shall  be  deducted  as  ilie  marital  riefht  of  the  hus- 
band, and  upon  the  same  conditions,  should  the  husband  without 
this  aid  remain  poor."  If  there  are'  no  legitimate  children  surviy- 
ing,  the  widow  or  widower  shall  be  heir  to  all  the  acquired  property 
of  the  marriage  oommtmity. 

By  act  of  1897,  ^  morterag^e  not  executed  by  the  wife  shall  in 
no  wise  affect  the  homestead  rights  of  the  wife  or  family. 

By  act  of  1899 :  "The  signature  or  consent  of  the  wife  shall 
not  be  necessary  or  requisite  in  any  conveyance,  incumbrance  or 
alienation  of  real  property  owned  by  the  husband,  whether  such 
property  became  his  before  or  during  coverture;  but  the  right  to 
make  such  conveyance  or  create  such  incumbrance  shall  exist  in 
the  husband  to  the  same  extent  as  though  he  were  unmarried."* 

The  fatlier  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  minor  children. 

The  husband  is  not  retjuired  by  law  to  support  the  family. 

In  1887  the  *'age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  10 
to  14  years,  with  penalty  pf  imprisonment  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  twenty  years. 

Suffrage  :   Women  have  no  form  of  suflfrage. 

Office  Holding:  In  1899  a  bill  passed  for  appropriations, 
etc..  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  women  on  the  Board  of  (five)  Trustees.  The  ap- 
pointments were  duly  made  and  confirmed. 

Women  serve  as  members  of  county  school  examining  boards. 

The  new  office  of  supervising  teacher  of  the  Government  In- 
dian Pueblo  Schools  has  been  filled  by  Mi^s  Mary  E.  Dissett. 

Women  arc  special  masters  in  court,  notaries  public,  court  and 
leenslative  stenographers  in  Spanisli  and  English  and  census 
enumerators.  In  the  last  two  admniistrations  a  woman  has  acted 
as  private  secretary  to  the  Governor. 

A  woman  has  been  appointed  commissioner  for  New  Mexico 
to  take  testimony  in  Indian  depredation  claims. 

At  a  Territorial  Irrigation  Convention,  in  1900,  one  woman 
was  a  duly  elected  delegate,  taking  part  in  the  discussions,  etc. 

Occupations:    All  professions  and  occupations  are  open  to 

*  Tfiis  ??»w  wns  repen!cd  by  the  T.ccrislnttirc  of  jgoi.  ati<1  it  wi**  mirlr  frnpossiMe  fof 
either  husband  or  wife  to  convey  real  property  without  the  signature  of  the  other. 
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wuiiien.  They  conduct  ranches  and  en^t^agc  in  mining.  In 
Santa  Fe  the  Woman's  Board  of  Trade,  an  incoriX)ratcd  body, 
has  so  ably  conducted  the  work  for  charities  and  for  civic  im- 
provements as  to  arouse  a  sentiment  that  women  might  well  be 
intrusted  with  educational  and  more  extended  munici]>al  affairs. 
In  Las  Cruces  an  organization  of  women  is  doing  a  similar  work. 

Education:  All  educational  institutions  are  open  to  both 
sexes,  and  degrees  are  conferred  alike  upon  men  and  women. 
The  Territorial  University  at  Ali)n(iuerque.  the  Las  Vegas  Nor- 
mal University  and  others  have  women  on  their  faculties. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Territorial  Educational  Association  in 
December,  1899,  ^  council  was  formed  composed  of  twenty-five 
members,  both  women  and  men.  At  its  first  meeting,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  School  Suffrage  for  women 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  (approximately)  390  men  and 
316  women  teachers.    The  average  salaries  are  not  obtainable. 


The  call  to  arms  for  the  Spanish-American  War  brought  men 
to  the  different  recruiting  i)0^ls  in  New  Mexico,  but  no  pro 
vision  for  them  had  been  made  by  the  government.  The  women 
of  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  Las  Cmccs,  Las  Vegas  and  other 
towns  quickly  organized  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies  and  raised  funds 
to  feed  and  care  for  them,  till  the  companies  were  mustered  in 
and  came  under  Uncle  Sam's  charge. 

At  the  Territorial  Democratic  Convention  in  Albuquerque, 
April,  1900,  the  following  was  inckuled  in  the  platform :  *Tt 
is  our  belief  that  women  should  he  granted  an  ecpial  voice  and 
position  with  men  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  public  schools.'* 

The  native  Spanish-Americans  have  great  reverence  for  their 
elders.  Among  a  few  of  the  old  Don  families  where  the  eldest 
member  living  is  a  senora,  so  greatly  are  her  wishes  and  opinions 
respected  that  the  entire  community  will  vote  as  she  dictates; 
the  politician  has  only  to  secure  her  allegiance  and  he  is  sure  of 
the  vote  in  her  precinct.  The  suffrage  hills  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  Legislature  have  not  been  opposed  by  the  Span- 
ish-American members,  but  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
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NEW  YORK.* 

The  State  of  New  York,  home  of  EUzabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  may  be  justly  described  as  the  ^reat  battle- 
ground for  the  rights  of  women,  a  title  which  will  not  be  denied 
by  any  who  have  read  the  preceding  three  volumes  of  this  His- 
tory. The  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention  in  the  world  was  - 
called  at  Seneca  Falls  in  i848.t  New  York  was  also  a  pioneer 
in  beginning  a  reform  of  the  old  English  Common  Law,  so  bar- 
barous in  its  treatment  of  women.  And  yet.  with  all  the  splendid 
work  which  has  been  done,  the  State  ha.^  been  slow  indeed  in 
granting  absolute  justice.  At  the  commencement  of  the  new 
century,  however,  the  legal  and  educational  rights  of  women 
are  very  generally  conceded,  but  their  political  rights  are  still 
largely  denied.  Except  during  the  Civil  War,  there  has  not  been 
a  year  since  1851  when  one  or  more  conventions  have  not  been 
held  to  demand  these  rights,  and  when  a  committee  of  women 
has  not  visited  the  Legislature  to  secure  the  necessary  action. 
A  State  association  was  formed  in  iHCk). 

The  convention  of  1884  met  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber 
at  Albany,  March  11,  12,  with  the  usual  large  attendance  of  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  evening  sessions  so 
crowded  that  an  overflow  meeting  was  held  in  Geological  Hall. 
Mrs.  LlUie  Devereux  Blake,  the  president,  was  in  the  chair  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Mesdames  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Mary 
Seymour  Howell,  Caroline  Gilkey  Rogel^  and  iienrica  Iliohan: 
and  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duuiway  of  Oref(on,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Boynton  Harbert  of  Illinois  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar  of  In- 

*Tlie  Bistory  is  indebted  for  the  material  for  fhb  dunpttr  to  Mrs.  Mariana  Wright 
Chapman  of  Brooklyn  Wts.  Jean  Brooks  Greenleaf  of  T?'H->ir«trr.  and  Mrs.  I.iliic  I)f  v>  vrux 
Biake  of  New  York,  the  presidents  of  the  State  Woman  buttrage  Association  during  the 
ptat  twttttr  yean. 

t  Sw  HiBlocy  of  Womtn  Saffr«ce^  Vol.  I»  p.  67. 
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diana,  who  had  come  from  the  national  convention  in  Washing- 
ton. On  the  way  to  Albany  a  lai^e  reception  had  been  tendered 
to  them  at  the  Hoffman  House  in  New  York.  On  March  13  a 
hearing  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  Wll  for  Full  Suffrage  for  women.  The  room 
was  filled  and  strong  speeches  were  made  by  all  of  the  above 
w  omen.  Gov.  Grover  Cleveland  gave  a  courteous  reception  to 
the  delegates. 

In  1885  the  convention  took  place  in  Steinway  Hall,  New 
York,  February  12,  I3»  all  the  counties  being  represented  by 
delate  or  letter.  The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  Mrs.  Gag^  Mrs.  Howell,  Mrs.  Rogers  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Delia  S.  Pamdl  (mother  of  Charles 
Stewart  Paniell).  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  a  large  recep- 
tion to  Mrs.  Stanton  was  given  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel. 

The  convention  of  1886  met  in  Masonic  Hall,  New  York, 
March  23,  24.  Addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
James  Redpath,  Mesdames  Blake,  Howell,  Rogers  and  Iliohan, 
Gov.  John  W.  Hoyt  of  Wyoming  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Moore  of 
Ireland.  A  reception  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Clemence  S.  Lozier  at 
the  Park  Avenue  Hotel. 

In  the  fall  an  interesting  observance  was  arranged  by  the  State 
Suffrage  Association  when  the  -tatite  of  Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World,  given  to  the  American  nation  by  France,  was  un- 
veiled on  October  28*  There  was  a  great  excursion  down  the 
bay  to  witness  this  ceremony  and  the  association  chartered  a  boat 
which  was  filled  with  friends  of  the  cause.  A  place  was  secured 
in  the  line  between  two  of  the  great  warships,  and,  while  the 
cannon  thundered  a  salute  to  the  majestic  female  figure  which 
embodied  Freedom,  speeches  were  made  on  the  suffrage  boat  by 
Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Margaret  Parker  of  England,  Mrs.  Ilarriette  R. 
Shattuck  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Gage,  Mrs.  Howell  and  others. 

The  convention  met  again  in  New  York  at  Masonic  Hall, 
April  21,  22,  1887,  and  was  addressed  by  Madame  Gara  Ney- 
mann,  Rabbi  Gustave  Gottheil,  Mrs.  Florence  McCabe,  Mrs. 
Gage,  Mrs.  Howell.  Dr.  Lozier  and  others. 

In  1888  the  annual  niccLmg  assembled  at  the  same  place. 
March  22,  23.    It  was  attended  by  the  many  delegates  who  had 
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come  from  European  countries  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Women  about  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Baroness  Alexandra  Gripenberg  of  Finland  and 

Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke,  Mrs.  Alice  Scatchenl  and  Mrs.  Zadel  Barnes 
(jiistafsoii  of  Eng-land.  X)n  the  evening  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  convention  a  large  reception  was  given  19  these  foreign 
ladies  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel. 

The  State  convention  was  held  in  Rochester,  Dec.  16,  ly, 
1890,  in  the  First  Universalist  Church.  Its  distinguishing  fea- 
ture was  the  reception  given  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  by  her  fellow  townsmen,  as  a  welcome 
home  from  her  long  and  hard  campaign  in  South  Dakota.  The 
large  rooms  were  handsomely  decorated  and  over  600  people 
were  present  during  the  evening,  including  President  David 
Jayne  Hill  and  a  number  of  the  faculty  of  Rochester  University, 
several  members  of  Congress  and  many  men  of  prominence. 

The  speakers  at  the  convention  were  Miss  Mary  F.  Eastman 
of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  Mrs. 
Blake,  Mrs.  llowcii  and  Miss  Anthony.  Mrs.  Blake  ix)sitively 
declined^  a  re-election,  having  served  eleven  consecutive  years, 
and  Mrs.  Jean  Brooks  Greenleaf  was  elected  president.  During 
Mrs.  Blake's  presidency  she  had  many  times  canvassed  New 
York  and  had  extended  her  lecture  tours  into  various  other 
States,  going  as  far  west  as  California. 

Henceforth,  in  addition  to  annual  conventions,  the  associa- 
tion adopted  the  plan  of  holding  mid-year  executive  meetings  in 
various  cities  for  the  transaction  of  business,  with  public  ses- 
sions in  the  evenings  addressed  by  the  best  speakers. 

In  1891  the  convention  met  in  Auburn,  November  10,  11,  the 
audiences  crowding  the  opera  house  on  both  evenings.  Miss 
Anthony,  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Howell  and  Miss 
Shaw  were  the  speakers,  with  an  address  of  welcome  from  Mrs. 
J.  Mary  Pearson.  Reports  showed  that  the  membership  had 
doubled  in  the  last  year,  and  that  Woman's  Day  harl  been  ob- 
served at  many  fairs,  resulting  in  the  forming  of  county  organ- 
izations. A  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the  Legislature  to 
appoint  some  women  on  the  State  Board  of  Managers  for  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.    The  convention  closed  with  a 
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reception  at  the  elegant  home  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Wright  Osborne, 
niece  of  Lucretia  Mott  and  daughter  of  Martha  C.  Wright,  two 
of  those  who  called  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention. 

Syracuse  was  selected  for  the  annual  meeting  of  1892,  Novem- 
ber 15-17.  Miss  Anthony,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, was  in  atlciKiaiicc,  aiid  the  opera  house  was  filled  at  all 
the  sessions.  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Henderson,  vice-president-at-i 
large,  who  had  been  appointed  to  represent  the  btate,  was  dele- 
gated to  arrange  for  the  noon-day  suffrage  meetings  during  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Mrs.  Greenleaf's  address  reviewed  the; 
great  debate  which  had  taken  place  at  the  New  York  Chautauqua 
Assembly  the  preceding  August,  between  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, and  emphasized  the  evident  sympathy  of  the  immense  audi- 
ence witli  the  side  of  the  question  presented  by  the  former.  Suf- 
frage Day  had  been  oljscrved  at  the  Cassadaga  Lake  Assembly 
with  an  address  by  Miss  Anthony,  and  also  at  the  State  Fair. 
The  association  was  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  a  further  extension  of  School  Suffrage  during  the  year. 

All  interest  centered  in  the  appproaching  convention  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  throui^h  which  it  was  lioped  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  would  be  obtained.  Miss  Anthony, 
Mrs.  Blake  and  Mrs.  Howell  lind  been  appointed  to  address  the 
Legislature,  which  they  had  done  in  April  of  this  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  women  delegates  to  this  convention,  that 
was  to  be  held  in  1893,  but  eventually  was  deferred  one 
year.  Committees  were  appointed  which  visited  the  political 
State  conventions  the  following  summer,  asking  a  declaration 
in  tiicir  platforms  for  this  amendment,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1893  ^^^s  held  at  Brooklyn,  in  Long 
Island  Historical  Hall,  Nov.  13-16.  It  was  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  Mariana  Wright  Chapman,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  suf- 
frage society.  The  plan  of  work  was  perfected,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Stanton,  for  an  active  can- 
vass of  the  State  in  behalf  of  a  plank  in  the  approaching  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  Henry  V,.  Blackwell  of  Boston,  Miss  Anthony, 
the  Rev.  Miss  Shaw,  national  vice-president-at-large ;  Mrs.  Ella 
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A.  Boole,  Aaron  M.  Powell,  Gen.  C.  T.  Christiansen,  Mrs.  Anna 
C  Field,  Mrs.  Emma  Bourne,  Mrs.  Blake  and  others.  Among 
the  resolutions  adopted  was  the  following: 

The  thanks  of  this  association  are  due  to  Gov.  Roswell  P.  Flower 
for  his  recognition  of  woman's  ability  in  tiic  appoiiitmenL  to  a  State 
office  of  our  national  president,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  viz :  as  one  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochestier. 

The  great  campaign  of  1B94,  undertaken  to  secure  a  clause  for 
woman  suffrage  in  the  revised  State  constitution,  will  be  con- 
sidered further  on  in  this  chapter. 

The  annual  convention  met  in  Ithaca,  Nov.  12-14,  1894,  the 
opera  house  being  filled  with  the  usual  larg^e  audiences.  It  was 
welcomed  by  Mayor  Clinton  D.  Bouton  and  President  Jacob 
Gould  Schurmann  of  Cornell  University.  Miss  Anthony  was  pres- 
ent and  a  galaxy  of  eloquent  New  York  women  made  addresses. 

Newburgh  entertained  the  convention  Nov.  8-12,  1895. 
The  speakers  were  Miss  Anthony,  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Burrill  Curtis,  daughter  of  George  William  Curtis; 
Miss  Arria  S.  Huntington,  daughter  of  Bishop  Frederick  D. 
Huntington;  Miss  Margaret  Livingston  Chanler,  Madame  N'ey- 
mann,  Mrs.  Maude  S.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Cornelia 
K.  Hood,  Miss  Julie  Jenney,  Mrs.  Boole,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  P.  Sear- 
ing, Mrs.  M.  R.  Almy,  Miss  Harriette  A.  Keyser,  Mrs.  Blake, 
Mrs.  Howell,  the  Rev.  Miss  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  chairman  of  the  national  organization  committee.  Miss 
Anthony  was  especially  stirred  by  a  previous  speech  which  re- 
flected on  the  dress,  manners  and  social  standing  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  movement  for  the  rif^hts  of  women,  and  which  felicitated 
the  present  advocates  on  their  great  su])erionty  in  these  re- 
spects. She  named  the  pioneers,  one  by  one,  paid  warm  tribute 
to  their  beautiful  personality  and  commanding  ability  and  asked 
where  a  woman  could  be  found  in  all  the  present  generation  to 
excel,  if,  indeed,  to  equal  them.  « 

The  delegates  enjoyed  visits  to  the  many  interesting  places  in 
the  neighborhood,  including  West  Point  and  Vassar  College. 
A  beautiful  reception  was  pfiven  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Jenkins.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  disappomtment  of  the  previous  year  in  failing 
to  secure  an  amendment  from  the  Constitutional  Convention 
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would  result  in  a  falling  off  in  membership,  but  instead  this  was 

found  to  be  considerably  augmented.  At  the  close  of  the  conven- 
tion the  deleg^ates  went  to  New  York  to  attend  Mrs.  Stanton's 
eightieth  birthday  reception  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

The  convention  of  1896  was  held  in  Rochester,  November  18, 
19,  with  more  delegates  present  than  ever  before.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  reception  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  where  the 
guests  were  delighted  to  greet  Miss  Anthony  and  her  little  band, 
who  had  arrived  that  morning  from  their  arduous  field  of  labor 
in  the  California  amendment  campaign.  The  welcome  for  the 
city  was  extended  by  Mayor  Cjcorge  Warner.  Many  of  the 
speakers  of  the  previous  year  were  present,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  the  first  ordained  woman 
minister,  and  the  noted  colored  woman  of  anti-slavery  days, 
Harriet  Tubman.  The  press  chairman,  Mrs.  Elnora  Monroe 
Babcock,  reported  that,  instead  of  the  135  newspapers  of  the  year 
before,  253  in  the  State  were  now  using  suffrage  matter  regularly 
furnished  by  ber  committee. 

On  the  Friday  night  succeeding  the  convention  a  banquet  was 
given  in  honor  of  Miss  Anthony,  with  over  200  guests.  Mrs. 
Mary  Lewis  Gannett  was  toastmistress  and  Miss  Anthony  and 
Miss  Shaw  made  interesting  addresses. 

Mrs.  Greenleaf,  who  had  done  such  heroic  work  during  the 
past  six  years  and  sustained  the  association  on  so  high  a  plane, 
felt  obliged  to  decline  a  re-election,  and  Mrs.  Mariana  Wright 
Ghapman  was  unanimously  chosen  for  her  place.  Mrs.  Green- 
leaf  was  appointed  fraternal  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  Mrs.  Howell  to  \hc  State  Labor  Convention, 
and  both  were  cordially  received.  The  Grange  had  on  several 
occasions  declared  for  woman  suffrage. 

Geneva  extended  a  welcome  to  the  convention  Nov.  3-5, 
1897,  and  successful  meetings  were  held  in  Collins  Hall  and  the 
opera  house.  The  speakers  from  abroad  and  many  delegates 
were  entertained  at  the  handsome  home  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith 
Miller,  dangliter  ol  Gerrit  Smith.  Added  to  the  usual  list  were 
Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  recording  secretary  of  the  National 
Association ;  the  Rev.  Annis  Ford  Eastman,  Mrs.  Gannett,  Mrs. 
Mary  £.  Craigie,  and  Miss  M.  F.  Blaine,  Charles  Hemiup,  W. 
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Smith  O^Brien,  the  Rev.  Remick  and  Dr.  William  H.  Jordan 
of  Geneva.  A  pleasant  event  of  the  year  had  heen  the  carving 
of  Miss  Anthony's  face  on  the  stairway  of  the  magnificent  new 

Capitol  building  at  Albany,  by  order  of  George  W.  Aldridge, 
State  superintendent  of  public  works. 

On  April  28.  29,  1898,  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
Woman's  Rights  Convention  was  held  in  Rochester.  This  city 
also  had  entertained  that  convention  which  had  adjourned  in 
Seneca  Falls  to  hold  a  session  here.  The  anniversary  proceed- 
ings took  place  afternoons  and  evenings  in  the  Central  Presby- 
terian church  with  a  fine  corps  of  speakers.* 

On  Nov.  8-1 1,  1898,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
court  house  at  Hudson.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  mayor,  Richard 
A.  M.  Deeley,  for  the  city  and  by  Mrs.  Mary  Holsapple  for  the 
local  suffrage  club.  An  address  of  greeting  also  was  given  by 
Judge  X^i  S.  Longley,  and  the  Hudson  Clu]>  extended  its 
courtesies.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Stanton  was  read  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  of  England,  who  also  made  an 
address.  Many  of  the  strong  speakers  were  present  who  have 
been  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  State  con- 
ventions.   The  treasurer  reported  receipts  for  the  year  $3,220. 

Chautauqua  County  invited  the  convention  of  1899  to  Dun- 
kirk, November  1-3,  and  entertained  it  royally.  There  was  a 
reception  on  the  first  evening,  and  a  luncheon  was  given  every 
day  to  the  delegates  who  wished  to  remain  at  the  hall  between 
sessions.  Both  day  and  evening  meetings  were  large  and  en- 
thusiastic, the  former  held  at  the  Woman's  Union,  the  latter  in 
Academy  Hall.  Mayor  Alexander  Williams  welcomed  the  con- 
vention for  the  city,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Cheney  for  the  county  in  a 
witty  poem,  Mrs.  Chapman  responding.    Stirring  addresses  were 

*  Those  malting  addrcMes  wer«  Wm  Anfboajr,  ICte  Slwir,  Un.  Cfaapawii  Catt.  lira. 

Cnnnctt,  Mrs.  Scnring;,  Rabh?  Max  T.nndsherg,  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  T^aker.  the  Hon.  John 
Van  VoorhiB,  the  Kcv.  H,  Clay  Peoples,  the  Rev.  Ward  Piatt,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Stebbins, 
tlie  RcT.  J.  W.  A.  Stewart  and  Prol  S.  A.  Lattbnore,  aetlnv  president  of  the  Roehcster 

University. 

AddrcMCs  of  welcome:  Mim  Mary  S.  Anthony  for  the  City  Political  Equality  Qub, 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  for  Uie  church  that  weloomed  the  firet  oonvention,  Mra.  Jean 
Brooks  Greenleaf  for  the  State  aSMciation. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  were  Mesdamcs  S.  A.  West,  Amy  E.  T.  Scaring,  J.  C,. 
Maurer,  S.  C.  Blackall,  Florence  D.  Alexander,  Mary  L.  Gannett,  D.  L.  Kittredge,  Emma 
B.  Sweet.  A.  B.  Taylor.  D.  L.  Johiwon,  F.  B.  Van  Hocacn;  Miww  JcmI*  Ftet.  Fraoect 
Alcuadcr;  Mcaara.  C.  G.  Alexander  and  Joaepb  BUm, 
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made  by  the  Hon.  F.  S.  Nixon  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Williams.  Miss 
Anthony  was  present,  with  many  of  the  old  speakers  and  several 
new  ones,  among  them  Mrs,  Carrie  K.  S.  Twing. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  century  convened  at  Glens 
Falls,  Oct.  29-Nov.  I,  1900,  in  Ordway  Hall.  Addresses  of 
welcome  were  made  by  the  Hon.  Addison  B.  Colvin  and  the 
president  of  the  Warren  County  association,  Mrs.  Susie  M.  Bain. 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  Miss  Shaw,  Mrs.  Boole,  president  State 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  Mrs.  Chapman,  Mrs. 
Howell  and  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  were  among  the  principal 
speakers.  A  notable  feature  was  the  presence  of  many  bright 
and  enthusiastic  young  workers.  Pledges  of  support  were  made 
for  the  national  bazar  to  be  held  the  next  month  in  New  York. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  congratulating  Miss 
Anthony  upon  her  success  in  raising  the  last  of  the  $50,000  ftind 
which  was  to  open  the  doors  of  Rochester  University  to  women. 

In  addition  to  this  long  array  of  conventions  without  a  break, 
the  mid-year  executive  meetings  in  various  cities  have  been  of 
almost  equal  interest.  At  nearly  every  one  of  these  State 
conventions  Miss  Anthony  has  assisted  with  her  inspiring  pres< 
ence  and  strong  words  of  counsel  To  many  of  them  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  not  able  to  come  in  person,  has  sent 
ringing  letters  of  encouragement,  for  which  the  affectionate 
greetings  of  the  delegates  have  been  returned.  New  York  has 
the  largest  membership  of  any  State  in  the  Union  and  pays  the 
largest  amount  of  money  into  the  nati(Mial  treasury  each  year,  not 
alone  in  auxiliary  dues,  but  in  ];)rivate  subscriptions. 

The  State  association  has  had  but  three  presidents  in  over 
twenty  years:  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  1879- 1890;  Mrs. 
Jean  Brooks  Greenleaf,  1890-1896;  Mrs.  Mariana  W.  Chapman, 
1896  and  still  serving.  Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  was  con- 
tinuously in  office  from  the  time  a  State  association  first  existed.* 

*  The  others  who  have  bdd  office  since  1883  are  as  follows:  Mary  S.  Anthooy,  Martha 
R  Almy,  Elnon  Monroe  Babcock,  Henrietta  M.  Banker,  EHa  Hawley  Crossett,  Hannah 
B.  Clark,  Elizabeth  Burrell  Curtis,  Everlinc  R.  Clark.  Charlotte  F.  Daley.  Margaret  H. 
Esselstyne,  Mrs.  Hannah  L  llowland,  Emily  Tlowland,  Isabel  Ilowland,  Cornelia  K. 
Hood,  Maude  S.  Humphrey,  Mary  Seymour  Iknvcll.  I'riscilla  Dudley  PTackstaif,  Ada  M. 
Hall,  Martha  H.  Henderson,  Helen  M.  Loder,  Anne  F.  Miller,  Jennie  McAdams,  Harriet 
May  Mill?;,  Clnr.i  Nermann,  Klirn  Wri^'lit  Osborne,  Mary  J.  Pearson,  Hrlrn  C.  Peckham, 
Mary  Thayer  Sanford,  Kate  Stoneman,  Kate  S.  Thompson,  Emily  S.  Via  Biele,  Emilic  J. 
Waltenun. 
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With  acti\e  work  in  progress  for  so  many  years,  and  with 
suffrage  organizations  in  the  counties  and  towns  throughout  all 
of  this  large  State,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  personal  men- 
tion of  even  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  have  aided  the  move- 
ment The  hundreds  who  have  furnished  the  money  and  the 
thousands  who  have  served  in  a  quiet  way  through  all  the  years 
woLiui  ie(|uire  a  separate  chapter.* 

It  would  be  equally  iiii] ^  -.siljle  to  describe  the  efYorts  made 
from  year  to  year,  the  meetings  held,  the  memorials  presented  to 
political  conventions,  the  debates,  the  parliamentary  drills,  the 
lecture  courses,  the  millions  of  pages  of  literature  distributed,  the 
struggles  to  place  women  on  the  school  boards,  the  special  efforts 
of  the  standing  committees  on  legislation,  press,  industries,  work 
among  children,  etc.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  write  the  history 
of  a  State  where  so  much  has  been  done  than  where  the  tale  may 
be  quickly  told.  No  Slate  is  better  organized  for  suffrage  work.f 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  strong  sentiment  exists  outside  of  New 
York  City  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  How- 
ever, with  the  adverse  influence  always  exerted  by  a  great  metrop- 
olis, it  i$  impossible  to  foretell  when  this  will  be  accomplished. 

Constitutional  Amendment  :  The  history  of  the  struggle 
of  a  crmi])aratively  few  women  to  secure  a  clause  for  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  State  constitution,  when  it  was  revised  in  1894,  told 
in  the  fewest  possible  words,  is  as  follows  :t 

As  early  as  1887  Gov.  David  B.  Hill,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  State  Suffrage  Association,  had  recommended  that  women 
should  have  a  representation  in  the  convention  which  would 
frame  this  revision.    Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Mrs.  Ullie 

•  Aside  from  those  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  names  which  seem  to  occur  most  often  in 
lof^ng  over  the  records  are  those  of  Dr.  Sarah  L.  Gushing,  Dr.  Cordelia  A.  Greene* 
ZohHia  Alleman,  Abigail  A.  Allen,  Kornelia  T.  Andrews.  Amanda  Alley,  Mary  E.  F'.Ti^rg, 
Charlotte  A,  Cleveland,  Ida  K.  Church,  Susan  Dixwell,  Eliza  B.  Gitford,  Esther  Herman, 
EJU  S.  Hammond,  Mary  Busb  Hitelieoek,  B«lle  S.  Holden,  Mary  H.  Hallowdl,  Emefiae 
llicks,  Mary  N.  Iluhbard,  Marie  R.  Jcnncy,  Rlio<1y  J.  Kcnyon.  Lucy  S.  Pierce,  Harriet  M, 
Rathbun.  Martha  J.  H.  Stcbbins.  Julia  1).  Shcppard,  Chloe  A.  Sisson,  Delia  C.  Taylor. 

t  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  excellent  organization  is  due  to  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills, 
State  organiser,  dangbter  of  C.  D.  B.  Milli  of  anti^laivcry  record.  Miaa  Mills  ia  a  gradu- 
ate of  Cornel!  Univenity,  and  if  devoting  her  youtii  and  cdacation  cntirdy  to  die  catiae  of 

woman  sutTrage. 

t  The  story  of  this  canvass,  the  largest  and  most  systematic  which  ever  has  been  made 
for  aucfa  a  fntrpoae.  is  given  in  full  in  "Record  of  the  New  York  Campaign  of  1894*"  a 
pamphlet  of  ^30  paRC"?.  issued  by  the  State  association  in  1895,  and  placed  in  many 
libraries  throughout  the  country.  It  is  given  also,  with  many  personal  touches,  in  the 
Xife  and  Woric  of  Snaan  B.  Andumy,  Cfaaii.  XUI. 
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Devereux  Blake,  Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell  and  Mrs.  Caroline 
Gilkey  Rogers  addressed  a  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature 
urging  that  women  delegates  should  he  permitted  to  sit  in  this 

convention.  Mrs.  Blake  also  prepared  a  strong  written  appeal 
which  was  sent  to  every  mctnber.  Gov.  Roswell  P.  Flower  in  his 
message  in  1892  made  a  similar  recommendation.  Again  Miss 
Anthony,  Mrs.  Blake  and  Mrs.  Howell  made  a  plea  for  women, 
this  time  before  the  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  original  bill  provided  for  a  certain  number  of  delegates 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  among  these  four  to  represent 
the  Prohibitionists,  three  the  Labor  Party  and  three  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.  The  power  of  the  Governor  to  appoint 
was  afterwards  declared  unconstitutional.  A  bill  allowing  three 
women  dele^a^es  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  The  act  which  finally  was  secured  provided  that  all  the  • 
delegates  should  be  elected,  and  that  there  should  be  two  rep- 
resentatives each  for  the  Prohibition,  Labor  and  Socialist  parties. 
None  was  granted  to  the  Suffragists;  but  the  law  said:  "The 
electors  may  elect  any  citizen  of  the  State  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years." 

The  following  was  then  sent  to  each  of  the  political  party 
conventions,  through  properly  accredited  delegates: 

Among  other  duties  incumbent  upon  the  members  of  your  honor- 
able bo(l\  is  that  of  nominating  delegates-at-large  to  the  convention 
called  for  the  revision  of  the  State  constitution.  As  women  are 
eligible  to  these  positions  we  offer  you  the  names  of  three  who  have 
been  selecti'd  by  the  executive  board  of  the  State  \V.  S.  A.  as  their 
choice  uf  delegates  for  that  cum  entiou,  with  the  hope  that  you  will 
accept  them  as  candidates  of  your  own. 

The  names  presented  were  those  of  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  How- 
ell and  Miss  Emily  Rowland,  the  last  a  large  taxpayer  and  an  ex- 
cellent business  woman.    The  ladies  were  courteously  listened  to 

by  the  IXinocrats,  and  refused  an  opportunity  to  speak  by  the  Re- 
publicans.   Similar  efforts  were  made  in  district  conventions. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  however,  refused  to  nomi- 
nate any  women,  the  compensation  of  $10  per  day,  in  addition 
to  the  political  power  conferred,  making  the  positions  entirely 
too  valuable  to  give  to  a  disfranchised  class.  The  name  of  even 
Susan  B.  Anthony  was  declined  by  the  Rq>ublicans  of  her  dis- 
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trict.  The  Democrats  of  that  district^  who  weie  in  a  hopeless 
minority,  made  the  one  excq)tion  in  the  whole  State  and  nomi- 
nated Mrs.  Jean  Brooks  Greenleaf,  who  ran  some  votes  ahead  of 

the  rest  of  the  ticket. 

Every  effort  was  now  directed  toward  obtaining-  a  clause  in 
the  new  constitution,  as  there  was  little  doubt  that  if  this  could  be 
done  it  would  be  adopted  with  the  rest  of  that  instrument.  An 
eloquent  appeal  was  issued  to  all  the  friends  of  liberty  through- 
out the  State,  urging  them  to  assist  in  securing  this  measure  of 
justice  to  women.  A  campaign  was  carefully  planned  with  an 
ability  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  experienced  poHtical 
manap^ers,  and  $10,000  were  raised  and  expended  with  the  most 
rigid  economy.* 

To  save  rent  headquarters  w^ere  established  in  Miss  Anthony's 
own  home  in  Rochester,  whirli  soon  became  a  beehive  of  indus- 
try,  and  the  work  increased  until  practically  every  room  was 
pressed  into  service:  The  president  of  the  State  association  and 
campaign  committee,  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  and  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary. Miss  Mary  S.  Anthony,  gave  practically  every  hour  of 
their  time  for  six  months  to  this  great  effort.  The  postoffice 
daily  sent  mail  sacks  to  the  house,  which  were  filled  with  petitions 
and  other  documents  and  >ct  uit  on  the  porch  for  collection. 

Miss  Anthony  herself,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  spoke  in 
every  one  of  the  sixty  counties  of  the  State,  contributing  her 
services  and  expenses.  This  series  of  mass  meetings  was  man- 
aged by  Mite  Harriet  May  Mills  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay.  The 
Rev.  Anna  lloward  Shaw  spoke  at  forty  of  these,  and  Mrs. 
Howell  at  a  large  number.  The  entire  nianagcnicnt  of  New 
York  City  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Blake,  while  the  cam- 
paign for  Brooklyn  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Mariana  W.  Chap- 
man. Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  made  thirty-eight  speeches  in 
these  two  cities  and  vicinity.  Mrs.  Stanton,  from  her  home  in 
New  York,  sent  many  strong  articles  to  the  metropolitan  press, 

*  From  treamrei's  report;   Emiljr  Howland  generonriy  eontrilratcd  $i.>o<».  That  •taiiiK& 

friend,  Sarah  L.  WilJi;*  of  Rochester  Kavc  ^720.  Abhy  T,.  PcttencHI  of  ChaatavqM 
County.  %iio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Greenleaf  of  Rochester.  $joo.  General  C.  T.  Cbrii* 
tiansen  of  Brooklyn  began  the  contributlonfl  of  $100,  of  which  ^ere  were  eight  otiieri  from 
our  own  State — Semantha  V.  Lapham,  Ebeneser  Butterick.  Mrs.  H.  S.  Holden,  Marian 
Skidmorc.  Hannah  L.  Howland,  Cornelia  H.  Cary,  Mr.  and  Mn.  Jamca  Sargent;  Mra. 
Louisa  Southworth  of  Ohio. 
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wliich  were  copied  throughout  the  State.  Mrs.  Martha  R,  Almy. 
State  vice-president,  was  an  active  worker. 

Women  of  social  influence  in  this  city,  who  never  had  shown 
any  public  interest  in  the  question,  opened  headqtiarters  at 
Sherry's,  held  meetings  and  secured  signatures  to  a  suflFrag^ 
petition.  The  leaders  of  this  branch  were  Mrs.  Josephine  S  a  w 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  Mrs. 
J.  Warren  Goddard.  Mrs.  Robert  Abbe,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sanders 
and  Miss  Adele  M.  Fielde.  Among  those  who  signed  the  j^eti- 
tion  were  Channcey  M.  Dcpevv,  Russell  Sage,  Frederick  Coudert, 
the  Rev.  Heber  Newton,  the  Rev.  VV.  S.  Rainsford,  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter,  Rabbi  Gustave  Gottheil,  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Robert  J.  Ingersoll  and  William  Dean  Howells. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  .the  campaign  was  the  organization  in 
Albany  of  a  siiuiU  body  of  women  calling  themselves  "remon- 
strants." under  the  leadership  of  the  Episcopal  bishop,  William 
Croswell  Doane,  and  Mrs.  John  V.  L.  Pruyn.  Another  branch 
was  organized  in  New  York  City  by  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Scott,  and 
one  in  Brooklyn  with  Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott  at  the  head  and  the 
support  of  her  husband's  paper,  The  Outlook, 

The  suffrage  forces  circulated  5,000  petitions  and  secured 
332,148  individual  signatures,  about  half  of  them  women  (in- 
cluding 36.000  collected  by  tlie  W.  C.  T.  U.)  and  memorials 
from  lal)or  organizations  and  Granges,  bringing  the  total,  in 
round  numbers,  to  600,000.*  The  "remonstrants"  obtained  only 
15,000  signatures,  yet  at  that  time  and  ever  afterwards  many  of 
the  newspapers  insisted  that  the  vast  preponderante  of  sentiment 
among  men  and  women  was  opposed  to  equal  suffrage. 

*  One  wbu  was  a  witness  gives  this  description: 

"There  were  no  more  dramatic  scenes  duriiv  the  convention  Am  those  afforded  by  the 
resenting  of  the  pct't'ons.  The  names  were  cnrollnl  on  pajfcs  of  iiniform  sire  and 
arranged  in  volumes,  each  labeled  and  tied  with  a,  wide  yellow  ribbon  and  bearing  the 
card  of  the  member  who  was  to  present  it.  At  opcninf  of  the  sessions,  when  me- 
-ils  wire  called  for,  he  would  rise  and  say;  *Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent a  memorial  from  Mary  Smith  and  17,117  others  (for  example),  residents  of  

county,  asking  Aat  the  word  'malc^  be  stricken  from  the  Constitution/  Often  one  after 
another  would  present  a  hiindle  of  j<ctitiniis  until  it  woi-.ld  seem  as  though  the  entire 
mominsr  would  be  thus  consumed.  They  were  all  taken  by  pages  and  heaped  up  on  the 
secretary's  table,  where  they  made  an  impoaing  appearance.  Later  they  were  stacked  on 
tbelvrs  in  a  large  committee  room. 

"Mrs.  Fn  t  the  nresident  of  the  \V.  C.  T.  U.,  brought  in  tJic  petitions  of  her  society  atl 
at  once,  mauy  great  rolb  of  paper  tied  with  white  ribbon.  A  colored  porter  took  them 
down  tiie  aiale  on  a  wheeUMrrow.'* 
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A  part  of  the  work  was  to  collect  statistics  showinj^  the  amount 
of  property  on  which  taxes  were  paid  by  women.  It  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  these  in  \ew  York  City,  but  in  three-fifths  of 
the  towns  and  cities  outside  it  was  found  to  be  $348,177,107. 
In  Brookljm  women  paid  one-fourth  of  all  the  taxes.  The 
drudgery  of  preparing  these  tax  lists  and  recounting  and  labeling 
all  the  ])etitions  was  done  chieOy  by  Miss  Isabel  1  lowland. 

Dnrini^  the  convention  an  office  and  a  reception  room  in  the 
Capitol  were  granted  for  the  use  of  the  women.  On  May  24 
Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Greenleaf  addressed  the  Suffrage  Com- 
mittee of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  the  Assembly  Cham- 
ber of  the  Capitol  at  Albany.  A  large  crowd  was  present,  in- 
cluding the  committee  and  most  of  the  delegates.  Mrs.  Green- 
leafs  remarks  were  brief  but  forcible,  and  Miss  Anthony  spoke 
earnestly  for  three-(|narters  of  an  hour,  seeming  to  have  Ll:^  luil 
sympathy  of  her  audience. 

Tiie  women  of  New  York  City  were  accorded  a  hearing  on 
yiciy  31,  and  strong  arp^uments  were  made  by  Dr.  Jacobi,  Miss 
Margaret  Livingstone  Chanler,  Mrs.  Blake  and  Miss  Harriette 
A.  Keyser.  On  June  7  the  Suffrage  Committee  was  addressed 
by  representative  women,  in  five-minute  speeches,  from  all  of  the 
Senatorial  districts  outside  of  New  York  City.*  Mrs.  Greenleaf 
presided  ai  all  these  meetings.! 

The  final  hearing-  was  accorded  June  28.  when  U.  S.  Senator 
Joseph  M.  Carey,  who  had  come  from  Wyoming  by  invitation 
for  this  purpose^  made  a  most  con\  incing  argument  based  on  the 
practical  experience  of  his  own  State  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  followed  by  Mrs.  Howell  and  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Burt,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U. 

All  of  these  addresses  in  favor  of  recognizing  woman's  right 
to  the  franchise  were  valueless  except  for  the  creation  oi  public 

•  Mesd.imw  Cornelia  K.  TTr.od,  rorncli.i  TT.  dry,  Mariana  W.  Chapman,  Mary  E. 
Craisie,  Cora  Sentry,  Martha  K.  Aimy,  A.  E.  P.  Searing,  Elinor  Ecob  Morse,  Marcia  C. 
Powell,  Helen  G.  Ecob,  Susie  M.  Batn,  Carrie  E.  S.  Twinir.  Clara  Ncymann,  Selina  S. 
Merchant,  Henriett.'^  M.  Banker.  M.n;.!i-  S  II-,nnp1i n-v,  ^f,^ry  Lewis  nam-  "  Pr.  Sarah 
H.  Morria;  Misses  Arria  S.  Huntington,  Emily  Uowtand,  Elizabeth  Kurnll  Curtis. 

tA  hearing,  on  June  14.  was  given  to  the  "Amis,"  as  the  press  dubbed  the  remon- 
8t rants.  Their  petition  against  being  allowed  the  suffrage  was  presented  by  the  Hon. 
Elihu  Root,  and  the  spt-tcltcs  wvrv  made  hy  rrancis  M.  Scr.tt,  the  Rev.  Clarence  A  W'a]- 
worth,  the  Hon.  Matthew  Hale  and  J.  Newton  Fiero.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Hon. 
Abraro  S.  H«witt  Md  Awtin  Abbott. 
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sentiment  and  as  a  uiaUer  of  history,  for  the  chairman  of  the 
convention,  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  had  appointed  a  Suf- 
frage Committee  the  large  majority  of  whom  were  known  anti- 
suffragists,  and  he  was  reported  to  have  said  before  the  conven- 
tion met  that  the  amendment  should  not  be  placed  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  committee  made  an  adverse  report,  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  convention  on  the  evenings  of  August  8  and  15, 
with  the  Assembly  Qiamber  crowded  at  each  session.*  The  ad- 
vocates of  adopting-  a  woman  siiiTrage  plank  were  led  by  the  I  Ion. 
Edward  Laiiterbach  and  the  opponents  by  Air.  Root  and  Will- 
iam P.  Goodelle,  chairman  of  the  Suffrage  Committee. f 

While  the  ballot  was  being  taken  Mr.  Choate  went  on  the  floor 
among  the  delegates,  and  himself  gave  the  last  vote  against  the 
amendment.  The  ballot  resulted — ^in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
58;ftpposed,  98. 

Even  though  a  defeat,  this  was  a  decided  advance  over  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1867,  when  there  were  but  19  ayes 
and  125  noes.  Then  less  than  one-seventh,  this  time  more  than 
one-third  of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  women. 

The  following  month  Miss  Anthony  and  Mr.  Lauterbach  ad- 
dressed the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  State  Republican 
Convention,  and  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Blake  that  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic, asking  for  a  recognition  of  woman  suffrage  in  their  plat- 
forms, but  both  ignored  the  request. 

Legislative  Action:  Mrs.  Elizal)eth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  were  the  jjioneers  in  legislative  work 
for  woman  suffrage,  the  former  making  her  first  speech  before 
a  committee — ^in  behalf  of  property  rights — ^as  early  as  1845, 

*  Among  the  earnest  advocates  of  the  suffrage  article  were  Judges  Titus  and  Blake  of 
New  York,  Judge  Towns  of  Brooklyn,  Judge  Moore  of  Platttlnirg,  Means.  iJnooln, 
Chnixh  and  McKinstry  of  Chautauqua,  Maybcc  of  Sullivan,  Cornwall  of  Yates,  Powd!  of  ' 
Kings,  Cauidy  of  Schuyler,  Kerwin  of  Albany,  Phtpps  of  Queens,  Fraser  of  Washington, 
Arnold  of  Dutchess,  Bigelow  and  Ounpbeli  of  New  York,  Rocbe  of  Troy. 

Speeches  in  opposition  were  made  by  Messrs.  McClurc,  GoeT.er  and  Platzck  of  New- 
York,  Fuller  of  Cbcnsngo,  Griswold  of  Greene.  Merenesa  of  Lewis.  Sullivan  of  Erie, 
Lester  of  Saratoga,  HiisUwrg  of  Newburg,  Kellogg  of  Oneoota,  Mantaoye  of  Cofdaad* 
Cookinham  of  Utica, 

t  Members  of  committee  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  clause:  Edward  Lauterbach,  Mira- 
beau  Lamar  Towns,  Vasco  P.  Abbott,  John  Bigelow,  Gideon  J.  Tucker.  Opposed:  Wil- 
liam  P.  Goodelle,  Henry  J.  Cookinkant,  John  F.  ParUrarat,  Henrj  W,  Hill»  D.  Geny 
Wellington.  John  W.  O'Brien,  Henry  W.  Wiggins.  Thoaaa  G.  Alvord,  David  McQlir^ 
De  Laocy  Nicoll,  John  A.  Dcady,  William  U.  Cochran, 
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and  continuing  her  appeals  for  the  various  rights  of  women  dur- 
ing twenty-five  years,  after  which  her  addresses  were  given 
usually  before  the  committees  of  the  United  States  G)ngress. 

Miss  Anthony  mack  her  first  appearance  in  Albany  in  1853.  and 
her  last  one  before  a  committee  there  in  1897.  She  devoted  lier 
strongest  et torts  to  the  Legislature  of  her  own  State  until  the 
demands  of  national  work  became  so  great  as  to  absorb  most  of 
her  time,  and  then  she,  too,  transferred  her  appeals  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  United  States,  although  assisting  always  the 
work  in  New.  York. 

Meanwhile  other  competent  laborers  had  come  into  the  field. 
In  1873  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  began  her  legislative  work, 
antl  for  twenty-five  vears  there  were  few  bills  in  the  interests  of 
women  under  consideration  at  Albany  which  were  not  managed 
by  her,  with  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  chief  among  whom  was 
Mrs.  Mary  Seymour  Howell. 

For  fifty  years  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  record  of  the  ef- 
forts of  women  to  secure  equality  of  rights  from  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  and  they  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  that  now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  statute  providing  for  dower  and  cur- 
tesy, but  few  serious  discriminations  exist  against  women  in  the 
laws,  although  the  injusuce  of  disfranchisement  has  been  miti- 
gated in  only  a  slight  degree. 

Wlicn  the  Legislature  assembled  n  Jan,  i,  1884,  Mrs.  Blake 
and  Mrs.  Howell  were  at  hand  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
pending  bill  "to  prohibit  disfranchisement  on  account  of  sex." 
On  March  13  a  hearing  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  a  large  audience.  The 
si)eakers  were  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway  of  Oregon.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert  of  Illinois  and  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Gougar 
of  Indiana,  Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Howell  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilkey 
Rogers.  On  May  8»  after  an  exciting  debate,  the  bill  was  de- 
feated— $7  ayes,  62  noes. 

The  bill  of  1885  was  drawn  by  Mrs.  Blake  and  was  accom- 
panied  by  a  strong  written  argument,  with  many  court  decisions 
to  show  that 'it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Le  L;  i  lature  itself  to 
protect  all  citizens  from  disfranchisement.  Thih  was  presented 
by  Gen.  James  W.  Husted,  speaker  of  tlie  House.    Two  hearings 
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were  given  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  at  which  addresses  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Stanton,  Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Howell,  Mrs.  Rogers 
and  Gov.  John  W.  Hoyt  of  Wyoming. 

The  bill  was  debated  April  7.    General  Husted,  Mayor  James 

Ilaggerty  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Williams  spoke  in  favui  ;  Gen.  K.  M. 
Curtis  and  Kidder  Scott  in  opposition.  The  vote  stood  57  ayes, 
56  noes,  but  a  constitutional  majority  was  lacking. 

During  the  summer  Mrs.  Blake  spoke  in  almost  every  district 
whose  member  had  voted  against  the  measure. 

In  1886  a  bill  for  Municipal  Suffrage  only  was  presented, 
drawn  by  Augustus  Levy  and  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  George 
Z.  Erwin,  in  the  House  by  Speaker  Husted.  On  February  10  a 
hearing  took  place  in  the  Assembly  Chamber.  Mrs.  Blake  pre- 
sided and  the  .-j  c  il  ers  were  Mrs.  ^Maiibla  Joslyn  Gage,  Mrs. 
Howell,  Mrs.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Annie  Jenness  Miller.  On  March 
2  the  Senate  gave  a  hearing  to  Mr.  Le\y  and  James  Redpath. 
The  campaign  this  winter  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  ever 
made.  Besides  the  executive  officers  of  the  State  association, 
who  were  in  Albany  some  days  of  every  wedc,  much  help  was 
secured  by  the  occasional  visits  of  prominent  women  and  the 
numerous  leUtrs  ui  iiulLicniial  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
On  the  night  of  the  final  vote  the  Assembly  Chamber  was  filled 
by  friends  of  the  measure  and  many  officials  were  present,  in- 
cluding the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Attorney-General.  As 
this  bill  would  give  women  only  the  right  to  vote  in  municipal 
affairs,  it  had  many  supporters  who  would  not  have  favored  full 
suffrage.  The  debate  was  long  and  earnest,  Mr.  Erwin,  General 
Husted,  Mr.  Longley  of  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Freligh  of  Ulster  and 
others  speaking  in  favor,  and  General  Curtis,  William  F.  Shee- 
han  and  others  in  qppositinn.  The  roll-call  was  taken  in  great 
excitement,  and  the  ayes  went  until  their  number  reached  65, 
the  constitutional  majority.  A  round  of  applause  broke  out, 
but  in  an  instant  two  men  arose  and  changed  their  votes  from 
the  affirmative  to  the  negative,  so  that  on  the  final  call  the  vote 
stood,  63  ayes,  52  noes. 

This  winter  another  law  was  enacted  to  remove  all  doubts 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  one  of  1880,  which  conferred 
School  Suffrage  on  women  in  villages  and  country  districts. 
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Representative  Charles  Sprague  introduced  a  bill  making  mothers 
and  fathers  joint  guardians  of  their  children,  but  it  was  defeated. 

In  1887  Mrs.  Howell  drew  up  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Erwin.  She  spent  ten  days 
personally  interviewing  every  senator  until  she  had  the  promise 
of  the  twenty  votes  which  were  given  the  bill  on  its  final  passage, 
seventeen  being  necessary.    There  were  but  nine  noes. 

After  the  clerk  had  read  the  bill  in  the  Assembly,  Speaker 
Husted  said :  "If  there  is  no  objection  this  bill  will  go  at  once  to 
the  third  reading."  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  the  leading  opponent  of 
woman  suffrage,  was  asleep  at  the  time  and  so  it  was  thus  ordered. 
Mrs.  Howell  continued  her  efforts,  but  the  mea.sure  was  defeated 
— 48  ayes.  68  noes — by  a  moneyed  influence  from  New  York 
City,  after  nearly  enough  votes  to  carry  it  had  been  promised. 

A  bill  providing  police  matrons  in  cities,  with  the  exception 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  was  secured  from  this  Legislature. 
It  had  been  passed  in  1882,  but  not  signed  by  Gov.  Alonzo  B. 
Cornell;  passed  again  in  the  Assembly  in  1883,  but  defeated  in 
the  Senate  by  the  Police  Department  of  New  York  City.  The 
bill  was  finally  secured  by  the  Woman's  Prison  Association,  but 
it  was  not  made  mandatory  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  by 
the  city  authorities. 

A  bill  was  presented  this  year  to  relieve  women  from  the  death 
penalty,  on  the  ground  that  since  they  had  not  the  full  privileges 
of  men  they  should  not  suffer  equal  punishment  The  measure 
was  ably  supported,  but  failed  to  pass. 

In  1888  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  presented  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Charles  Coggeshall,  and  in  the  Assembly  by  Dan  forth 
E.  Ainsworth.  A  hearing  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  February 
15  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Rlakc.  Mrs.  Rogers  and  the  Rev.  .Anna 
Garlin  Spencer  of  Rhode  Island.  The  bill  was  lost  in  the  Senate 
bv  a  tie  vote,  15  ayes,  15  noes;  in  the  House  by  48  ayes,  61  noes. 

Laws  were  enacted  at  this  session  providing  that  there  shall 
be  women  physicians  in  all  State  insane  asylums  where  women 
are  patients;  and  also  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  woman 
trustee  in  all  public  institutions  where  women  are  placed  as  pa- 
tients, paupers  or  criminals. 

In  1889  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  again  presented  in 
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the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  but  it  was  lost  by  56  ayes»  43 
noes,  not  a  constitutional  majority. 

In  1890  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  presented  by  Speaker 
Husted,  but  was  defeated  by  47  ayes,  52  noes. 

In  1 89 1  no  legislative  work  was  attempted  beyond  the  efforts 
toward  securing  a  representation  of  women  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

Tn  1892  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  women  to  vote  for  County 
School  Commissioners,  which  received  the  signature  of  Gov. 
Roswell  P.  Flower. 

This  year  a  Police  Matron  £ill  was  obtained  which  was  made 
mandatory  in  cities  of  100,000  and  over.  This  bill  had  been 
passed  several  times  before  and  vetoed,  but  it  fmally  obtained 
the  Governor's  signature.  Even  then  the  Police  Commission- 
ers of  New  York  refused  to  appoint  matrons  until  the  mat- 
ter was  taken  up  by  the  Woman  SufFrap^e  Leas^ue  of  that  city. 
This  was  the  end  of  a  ten  years'  struggle  on  the  part  of  women 
to  secure  police  matrons  in  all  cities.  Most  active  amongf  the 
leaders  were  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Burt,  Mrs.  Abby  Hopper  Gibbons 
and  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  backed  by  the  W.  C  T.  U., 
the  Prison  Reform,  the  Suffrage  and  various  other  philanthropic 
and  relig^ious  societies. 

In  1892  Hamilton  Willcox,  who  had  worked  untiringly  in  the 
Legislature  for  many  years,  had  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Assem- 
bly to  give  a  vote  to  self-supp>orting  women.  It  was  referred 
♦  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  met  with  general  disfavor.  Mrs, 

Howell  being  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  with  friends  one  evening, 
three  of  its  members  invited  her  to  go  to  their  committee  room 
and  draw  up  a  bill  for  Full  Suffrage,  telling  her  they  would  re- 
port it  favorably  in  place  of  the  Working  Woman's  Bill.  This 
she  did  and  the  new  bill  was  at  once  reported.  The  next  week 
she  ofnve  every  mcMncnt  to  working  with  the  members  for  it, 
aided  by  General  Husted,  Mr.  Willcox  and  William  Sulzer.  On 
Friday  morning,  one  week  from  the  day  the  bill  was  reported,  it 
came  to  the  final  vote  and  passed  by  70  ayes,  only  65  being  re- 
quired for  the  constitutional  majority.  Excitement  ran  high 
at  this  success  and  ten  minutes  were  given  for  congratulations 
to  Mrs.  Howell  by  friends  and  foes  alike.   The  Monday  follow- 
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in,£^  she  carried  the  bill  from  the  Engrossing^  Committee  to  the 
Senate.  Only  three  days  of  the  session  were  left  and  the  com- 
mittee held  no  more  meetings,  so  she  saw  separately  each  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Qmmiittee  and  all  gave  a  vote  in  favor  of  con- 
sidering- the  bill.  Mr.  Shcchan  was  now  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and  would  allow  no  courtesies 
to  Mrs.  Howell,  but  one  senator,  Cliarles  E.  Walker,  arranged 
for  her  to  see  every  member,  and  she  secured  the  promise  of  18 
votes,  17  being  required.  On  Thursday  evening,  although  Sena- 
tor  G>nielius  R.  Parsons  made  many  attempts  to  secure  recc^i- 
tion,  the  bill  was  not  allowed  to  come  before  the  Senate.  There 
was  every  reason  to  believe  Governor  Flower  would  have  signed 
it.* 

In  1893  Mrs.  Cornelia  H.  Gary  worked  for  a  bill  providing 
that  on  all  boards  of  education  one  person  out  of  five  should  be 
a  womaiiy  but  it  failed  to  pass.  The  measure  making  fathers 
and  mothers  joint  guardians  of  their  children,  so  often  urged, 
became  a  law  this  year  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Buffalo,  which  had  been 
hampered  constantly  in  its  efforts  to  care  for  helpless  children 
by  the  interference  of  worthless  fathers. t 

A  law  also  was  enacted,  championed  by  Col.  George  C.  Web- 
ster, giving  to  a  married  woman  the  right  to  make  a  valid  will 
without  her  husband's  consent 

The  season  of  1894  was  given  wholly  to  the  work  of  seciuing 
a  woman  suffrage  amendment  in  the  revised  State  constitution. 

In  1895  Mrs.  Martha  R.  Almy,  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  began  work  in  Albany  early  in  January  and  was  ab- 
sent but  one  legislative  day  from  that  time  until  May.    She  was 

•  In  the  work  fnr  other  bills  Mrs.  Howcl!  was  assisted  by  Miss  Kate  Stoneman,  New 
York's  Aret  woman  lawyer,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Lc  Boeuf,  Mrs.  Joan  Cole  and  Miss  Winnie, 
all  of  ABmaj,  George  Rogers  Howell,  aMittast  and  atao  State  librariait.  afd«d  hi*  wife 
In  every  way.  As  a  State  officer  fnr  many  years  he  had  stronj;  infliience  and  it  always 
was  used  for  woman's  {»olitical  freedom.  During  these  years  Mrs.  Howell,  as  president  of 
tht  Albany  PolitSeal  Equality  Cltib^  eondneted  many  public  ncetinfi  In  tba  Senate  ChaaH 
ber  of  the  historic  old  Capitol  building;;  unti!  it  uas  torn  down.  Legislaton  and  State 
officers  came  each  Tuesday  n5ji;ht  to  hear  the  suffrage  speeches. 

t  In  i860,  after  ten  years  of  persistent  effort  by  Mrs.  Stanton.  Miss  Anthony  and  other 
ftioncer  workers,  wlio  had  gathered  up  thoosanda  of  petitions  and  bcsiefed  the  Legislature, 
session  after  session,  n  law  was  sectired  Rivinp-  fatht-r  and  ni.-tther  joint  guardianship.  Tn 
1862,  so  quietly  that  the  women  were  not  aware  of  it,  the  Legislature  repealed  this  law  and 
again  seated  Ae  gnardianship  solely  in  tiie  father.  Although  repeated  efforts  were  aftec^ 
wards  made  to  have  tiie  moAer's  right  restored,  this  waa  net  done  for  thirty  years. 
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assisted  by  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Ecob,  and  their  effort  was  to  secure  a 
resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  by  striking  out  the  word 
"male."   In  order  to  submit  such  an  amendment  in  New  York, 

a  resolution  must  be  passed  by  two  successive  Legislatures. 

Judge  Charles  Z.  Lincoln,  the  legal  adviser  of  Gov.  Levi  P. 
Morton,  drew  up  the  resolution  and  it  was  introduced  January 
22  in  the  Assembly  by  Lrcd  S.  Nixon,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Cuth- 
bert  W.  Pound.  It  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  early  in  the  session.  The  chairman  of  the  As- 
sembly Committee,  Aaron  B.  Gardenier»  was  very  hostile,  andt 
after  every  effort  to  get  a  report  had  been  exhausted,  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Mrs.  Almy  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  committee  and 
were  .successful.  On  Alarch  14  six  men  brought  in  the  mam- 
moth petition  for  woman  suffrage  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  the  previous  year.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  80  ayes,  31  noes.  This  was  a  remarkable 
action  for  the  first  Legislature  after  the  great  defeat  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  only  a  few  months  before. 

When  the  measure  came  to  the  Senate  it  was  moved  by  Sena- 
tor Pound  to  substitute  Mr.  Nixon's  resolution  for  his  own,  as 
they  were  identical.  But  Amasa  J.  Parker*  objected  in  order 
to  make  it  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Senate  Comniiltee  again,  and 
this  gave  the  anti-suffragists  an  opportunity  to  opi)ose  it.  He 
then  asked  for  a  hearing  for  Bishop  William  Croswell  Doane  and 
Others  before  the  State  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  which  Chairman  Edmond  O'Connor  granted.  The 
committee  met  but  once  a  week,  and  twice  the  hearing  was  post- 
poned to  accommodate  the  opposition.  The  second  time,  as  no 
one  appeared  against  the  resolr.ii^Hi,  it  was  again  reported  fa- 
vorably. Tust  after  this  had  been  done  Mr.  Parker  appeared 
and  objected,,  and  the  chairman  agreed  to  recall  it  and  give  the 
opposition  one  more  chance.  On  April  10,  the  time  appointed 
for  the  hearing,  Bishop  Doane  sent  a  letter  declining  the  honor 
of  appearing,  but  a  delegation  from  New  York  City  came  up, 
and  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Scott  and  Prof.  Monroe  Smith  of  Colum- 
bia University  addressed  the  committee  opposing  the  measure. 

*  Senator  Parker  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  J.  V.  L.  Pruyii,  who  organized  the  first  anti- 
tttffnge  lodety  In  tlie  Statc^  at  AXtmity. 
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\Irs.  Almy  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  rejilicd  in  its  behalf.  For 
the  third  time  the  resolution  was  reported  favora1)ly  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee,  and  April  18  the  vote  was  taken.  Senators 
Pound,  Coggeshall  and  Bradley  spoke  in  favor,  and  Jacob  H* 
Cantor  in  opposition.    It  was  carried  by  20  ayes,  5  noes. 

When  the  resolution  went  to  the  Revision  Committee  it  was 
found  that  in  one  section  there  was  a  period  where  there  should 
have  been  a  comma.  Mrs.  Almy  was  obliged  to  remain  two 
w  eeks  and  ^ct  an  amendment  through  both  Houses  to  correct  tliis 
error.  I-'inally  the  resohiiion  was  declared  i)erfect.  and  was  or- 
dered pubHshed  throughout  the  .State,  etc.  Then  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  word  "resident"  was  used  instead  of  "citizen,"  and 
the  entire  work  of  the  winter  was  void  As  it  is  not  required  that 
copies  of  original  bills  shall  be  preserved,  the  responsibility  for 
the  mistake  never  can  be  located. 

The  Senate  of  1896,  by  a  change  in  the  term  of  office,  was  to 
sit  three  years  instead  of  two;  and  a  concurrent  resolution,  in 
order  to  pass  two  successive  Legislatures,  would  have  to  be  de- 
ferred still  another  year,  so  no  work  was  attempted. 

On  Jan.  4,  1897,  when  the  Legislature  assembled,  every 
member  found  on  his  desk  a  personally  addressed  letter  appeal- 
ing for  the  right  of  women  citizens  to  representation,  signed  by 
all  the  officers  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  and  by  the  presi- 
dents  of  all  the  local  societies.  The  resolution  asking  for  a  suf- 
frage amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  bv  T<^<;eph  Mul- 
len, in  the  Assembly  by  W.  W.  Armstronir.  and  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committees.  Repeated  interviews  by  Mrs.  Mari- 
ana W.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Craigie,  chairman  of  the  leg- 
islative committee,  and  other  members  were  not  sufficient  to  se- 
cure a  favorable  vote  even  from  the  committees,  as  they  were 
frightened  by  the  action  of  the  preceding  Legislature. 

The  New  York  Society  Opposeil  to  the  Further  Extension  of 
.^iitfr:ii;e  to  Women  was  at  work  on  the  spot,  and  every  legislator 
received  a  letter  urging  him  not  to  consider  any  kind  of  a  bill 
for  woman  suffrage.  Finally  a  hearing  was  ai)pointed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  for  March  24,  In  the  midst  of  a  snowstorm, 
all  the  way  from  Rochester  came  the  National  president.  Miss 
Anthony;  from  New  York  City,  the  State  president,  Mrs.  Chap- 
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man;  the  chairman  uf  the  national  organization  committee,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt :  Dr.  M^ry  Putnam  Jacobi  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Burrill  Curtis;  from  Syracuse,  Mh<  Harriet  May  Mills; 
and  in  Albany  already  were  Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Almy,  Mrs.  Julia 
D.  Sheppard  and  a  number  of  local  suffragists.  Miss  Anthony, 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  and  Miss  Mills  addressed  the  committee. 
As  the  delegation  withdrew  one  senator  said  to  another :  "I  do 
not  know  what  is  to  become  of  us  men  when  such  women  as 
these  come  up  to  the  Leg-islature."  Nevertheless  the  resolution 
was  not  reported  by  the  committee. 

Under  the  auspices  of  a  Civic  Union  of  all  the  boroughs  of  the 
proposed  **Greater  New  York,"  an  active  campaign  was  carried 
on  during  this  winter  to  secure  various  advantages  for  women 
under  the  new  charter,  but  it  met  with  no  especial  success. 

In  1898  Mrs.  Mary  Hilliard  Loines  was  chairman  of  the  leg- 
islative committee,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Dangerfield  Potter,  a  grad- 
uate of  Cornell  and  of  the  New  York  University  Law  School, 
acted  as  attorney.  The  Suffrage  Amendment  Resolution  was 
introduced  the  first  week  of  the  session  by  Representative  Otto 
Kelsey,  a  steadfast  friend  of  woman  suffrage.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  letters  was  sent  throughout  the  State  to  secure  co-opera- 
tion and  a  hearing  was  given  March  2  in  the  Assembly  library. 
The  speakers  introduced  by  Mrs.  Loines  were  Mrs.  Chapman, 
Miss  Mills,  Mrs.  Craigie,  Miss  Margaret  Livingstone  Chanler 
and  Mrs.  Martha  A.  B.  Conine,  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Leg- 
islatuiL.  The  Rev.  William  I^)rundage  of  Albany  spoke  forcibly 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.  No  oppc^nents  were  present.  Al- 
thou,q"h  the  cluurman  and  some  members  of  the  committee  were 
in  favor,  it  was  learned  that  the  majority  were  opposed,  so  a 
vote  was  not  pressed.  The  Senate  committee  being  the  same  as 
the  previous  year,  it  was  thought  not  worth  while  to  introduce 
the  resolution  into  that  body. 

In  1899  the  legislative  work  differed  from  that  of  the  years 
directly  preceding,  the  executive  committee  having  decided  that 
it  might  be  wiser  to  ask  for  some  fonn  of  suffrai^e  which  the  Leg- 
islature itself  could  grant  witliout  submitting  the  question  to  the 
voters.  The  following  bills  were  authorized : 

I :    To  make  it  obligatory  10  appoint  at  least  one  woman  on 
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school  boards  in  those  cities,  about  forty-six  in  all,  where  the  office 
Is  appointive. 

2:   To  amend  the  village  law,  making  it  obligfatory  that  in  all 

charters  where  a  special  vute  of  tax-payers  is  required  on  municipal 
improvements  or  the  raisini'  or  distribution  of  taxes,  women  prop- 
erly qualified  shall  vote  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

A  great  many  letters  had  been  sent  to  Gov.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, then  newly  elected,  asking  him  to  recognize  the  rights  of 

women  in  his  inaugural  addrci^,  wliich  he  did  by  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  to  "the  desirability  of  gradually  ex- 
tending tlie  sphere  in  which  the  suffrage  can  be  exercised  by 
women."  These  two  bills,  there£ore,  were  sent  to  him  for  ap- 
proval and  he  appointed  an  interview  at  Albany  with  a  commit- 
tee from  the  State  association.  Mrs.  Loines>  Mrs.  Blake,  Miss 
Mills,  Miss  Mary  Lyman  Storrs  and  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Matheson 
went  with  the  State  president  to  this  interview,  and  the  Governor 
cordially  indorsed  the  bills. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  legislators  and  also  to  the  presidents 
of  the  county  suffrage  societies,  askuig  them  to  infhience  their 
representatives.  The  bill  lor  the  Taxpayers'  Suffrage  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Kelsey.  That  good  work  was 
done  was  evident  by  the  vote— 98  ayes,  9  noes. 

But  the  battle  was  with  the  Senate,  where  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  W.  W.  Armstrong.  On  February  22  a  hearing  was 
given  in  the  Senate  Chamber  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Suffragists  and  opponents  were  there  in  force.  The  latlci  were 
represented  by  Mesdames  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  W.  W'inslow  Cran- 
nell  and  Rossiter  Johnson.  The  State  president  introduced  the 
suffrage  speakers,  Miss  Chanler,  Mrs.  Blake  and  Mrs.  Harriot 
Stanton  Blatch,  the  last  being  qualified  from  residence  to  testify 
to  the  good  effect  of  this  kind  oi  suffrage  in  England.  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Smith  Miller,  Miss  Anne  Fitzhugh  Miller  and  others  were 
present  Owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  Elon  R.  Brown  the 
committee  brought  in  an  adverse  report.*  Senator  Armstrong 
moved  to  disagree  and  the  vote,  thus  called  for,  in  the  Senate 
stood  2T  ayes,  24  noes — a  vote  on  the  report,  not  on  the  bill,  but 
it  put  the  Senate  on  record. 

•  In  Senator  Brown's  own  dty  of  Watertown,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  women  had  j  ust 
voted  to  bom  !  the  city  for  a  new  High  School,  the  prcM  grrmg  them  full  credit  for  tt»  bat 
he  persistently  opposed  this  bilL 
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The  Bill  for  Women  on  Appointed  Boards  of  Education, 
which  had  been  changed  under  protest  of  the  suffragists  to  "one- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  board"  from  "at  least  one  woman,** 
was  voted  on  April  19.  In  the  Assembly  it  received  59  ayes,  23 
noes;  but  76  was  the  constitutional  majority,  so  Senate  action  was 
useless.  It  was  bitterly  oi)i)oscd  by  many  prominent  sciiuol  officers. 

In  igoo  the  Legislature  made  a  glaring  exhibition  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  a  non-voting  class  can  be  placed.  Early  in  the  ses- 
sion a  resolution  was  offered  on  the  motion  of  Senator  Thomas 
F.  Grady  of  New  York  City,  "that  it  is  not  expedient  or  advisa- 
ble to  attempt  at  this  session  any  changes  in  the  constitution  in 
regard  to  woman  suffrage."  It  passed  by  26  ayes,  17  noes.  Let 
it  be  said,  for  the  honor  of  the  State,  that  there  were  senators 
who  protested  indignantly  against  such  trampling  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people.  Several  who  voted  in  favor  of  this  resolution  after- 
wards voted  for  the  suffrage  bill. 

The  Bill  for  Woman  Suffrage  on  Tax  Questions  was  intro- 
duced the  very  next  day  by  Senator  Armstrong.  Soon  afterward 
it  was  presented  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Kelsey.  On  March  22 
it  passed  with  only  two  negative  votes — ^John  Hill  Morgan  of 
Brooklyn  and  James  B.  McEwan  of  Albany.  When  this  bill 
came  to  the  Senate  there  were  so  many  before  it  that  April  4  its 
friends  moved  to  take  it  up  out  of  order  by  suspension  of  rules. 
Senators  Armstrong,  Coggeshall  and  Lester  H.  Humphrey  spoke 
in  favor.  Senator  Grady  against.  The  vote  in  favor  was  23  ayes, 
19  noes  (nine  of  these  from  New  York  City),  but  twenty-six 
votes  were  necessary  to  suspend.  The  situation,  however,  was 
more  encouraging  than  the  year  before.  The  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  State  W.  S.  A.  this  year  consisted  of  Mesdames 
Loines,  Blake,  Matheson,  Priscilla  D.  Hackstaff  and  Ella  Haw- 
ley  Crossett. 

In  1901  the  committee  was  composed  of  Mesdames  Loines, 
Hackstaff,  Craigie,  Jean  Brooks  (ireenleaf  and  Lucy  P.  Allen. 
All  efforts  were  centered  on  the  bill  to  give  taxpaying  women  the 
right  to  vote  on  questions  of  taxation.  A  conference  with  Gov- 
ernor Odell  showed  his  friendliness  to  the  bill  and  disclosed  the 
fact  that  he  had  used  his  influence  to  amend  the  charter  of  his  own 
city  of  Newburg  to  give  this  privilege  to  women. 
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Speaker  Nixon,  in  his  opening  address,  referred  to  the  bill  as 
a  measure  of  justice  which  he  hoped  would  Ije  introduced  every 
year  until  it  became  a  law.  Mr.  Kelsey  for  the  third  time  con- 
stituted  himself  its  champion,  and  worked  earnestly  for  its  suc- 
cess. Letters  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  W.  C  T. 
U.  co-operated  cordially,  and  hearings  were  granted  by  House 
and  Senate  committees.  The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  February 
26  by  83  ayes,  29  noes.  Of  the  latter  18  were  from  New  York 
City.    Of  the  38  absent  or  not  voting  jj  were  from  that  city. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee 
as  usual.  On  March  20  a  hearing  before  this  committee  was  ar- 
ranged for  those  in  favor  and  opposed.  It  was  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Loines  for  the  suffragists,  who  were  represented  by  Mrs. 
Chapman,  Miss  Chanler,  a  large  taxpayer  in  Dutchess  County, 
and  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  of  Boston,  but  a  taxpayer  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge  was  at  the  head  of  the  eighteen 
women  w  ho  came  from  the  anti-suifi  age  Mjcieiy  to  protest  against 
taxpaying  women  being  granted  a  representation  on  questions  of 
taxation.  The  other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Rossiter  Johnson  of 
New  York  City,  Mrs.  Crannell  of  Albany,  and  ATrs  William 
Putnam  of  Groton  who  read  a  paper  written  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Wetmore.  The  first  took  the  grotmd  that  the  bill  was  unconsti- 
tutional. The  second  protested  against  the  attempt  "to  force 
widows,  spinsters  and  married  women  to  vote  against  thetr  will." 
The  third  l)Cgged  the  members  of  the  Seiutie  Committee  "not  to 
be  hoodwinked  into  believing  this  was  not  a  suffrage  measure," 
and  assured  them  that  "many  of  the  members  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  vote  for  it  without  recognizing  that  it  was  a  suffrage 
bill."  She  also  said :  "For  the  last  fifty  years,  while  the  suffra- 
gists have  been  wasting  their  strength  in  the  effort  to  get  the 
ballot,  we,  and  women  like  us,  have  been  quietly  going  ahead 
and  gaining  for  women  the  rights  they  now  enjoy  in  regard  to 
education,  property  and  the  professions.  The  suffragists  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

The  friends  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  tried  hi  vain  to  obtain  a 
report  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  chairman,  Edgar  Tru- 
man Brackett,  being  opposed  to  the  bill  Finally,  on  April  1 1, 
Senator  Humphrey  moved  "to  discharge  the  committee  from 
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further  consideration,"  which  was  carried  by  22  ayes,  20  noesw 
On  April  19  it  was  brought  to  a  vote  and  passed  by  27  ayes»  14 
noes,  8  o^  the  latter  from  New  York  City.    Mr.  Grady  was  absent. 

The  bill  was  signed  by  Gov.  Benjamin  F.  Odell,  April  24, 
1901.  It  was  generally  understood  that  U.  S.  Senator  Thomas 
C.  Piatt  was  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Judge  Charles  Z.  Lincoln, 
chairman  of  the  Statutory  Revision  Committee,  gave  most  valua- 
ble assistance. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  was  far  greater  than  had.  been  anticipated, 
because  of  the  importance  of  New  York  as  a  State.  Before  six 
months  had  passed  women  in  considerable  numbers  had  voted 
in  a  dozen  different  places.  Although  it  applied  only  to  towns 
and  villages,  these  numbered  about  1,800.  What  was  of  more 
importance,  the  principle  had  been  recognized.  There  was 
scarcely  a  newspaper  in  the  United  States  that  did  not  contain 
an  editorial  ui^on  the  subject,  which  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
declared  the  law  to  be  just. 

Laws:  Dower  and  curtesy  obtain.  If  the  husband  die  with- 
out a  will  the  widow  is  entitled  to  the  life  use  of  one-third  of  the 
real  estate  and,  after  the  payment  of  the  debts,  to  one-third  of 
the  personal  estate  absolutely.  If  there  are  no  children  she  may 
have  one-half  of  the  latter — stocks,  cash,  furniture,  pictures,  sil- 
ver, clothing,  etc. — and  the  other  half  goes  to  the  husband's  rela- 
tives, even  down  to  nephews  and  nieces.  The  w*idovv  may,  how- 
ever, have  the  whole  if  it  docs  not  exceed  $2,000.  If  it  exceed 
that  amount.  $j.ooo  may  be  added  to  her  half.  1£  there  are  no 
relatives  of  the  husband  she  may  have  all  the  personal  property. 
If  there  has  been  a  living  child  the  widower  has  a  life  interest 
in  all  the  wife's  estate.  If  there  have  been  no  children  he  takes 
all  the  personal  property  absolutely,  and  her  real  estate  goes  to 
her  next  of  kin.  If  there  is  a  child  living  he  has  one-third  of  the 
personal  |)roperty  absolutely. 

The  husband  is  liable  for  the  wife's  debts  before  marriage  to 
the  extent  of  any  property  acquired  from  her  by  ante-nuptial 
aq-reement.  She  holds  her  separate  property,  however  acquired, 
free  from  any  control  of  the  husband  and  from  all  liability  for 
his  debts.  She  can  live  on  her  own  real  estate,  and  forbid  her 
husband  entering  upon  it. 
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Either  husband  or  wife  can  make  a  will  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  other,  the  latter  disposing  of  all  her  separate 
property,  the  former  of  all  but  the  wife's  life  interest  in  one-third 
of  the  real  estate.   The  law  provides,  however,  that  no  person 

having  husband,  wife;,  child  or  parent  can  bequeath  over  one-half 
of  his  property,  after  payment  of  debts,  to  any  institution,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation. 

The  wife  can  mortgage  or  convey  her  real  and  personal  estate 
without  the  husband's  signature.  He  may  do  this  with  his  per-  . 
sonal  property  but  not  with  his  real  estate. 

A  married  woman  may  carry  on  any  trade  or  business  and  per- 
form any  labor  or  services  on  her  own  account,  and  her  earnings 
are  her  sole  and  separate  property.  She  may  sue  and  be  sued  as 
if  itmnarried,  and  may  maintain  an  action  in  her  own  name  and 
the  proceeds  of  such  action  will  he  her  separate  property.* 

She  may  contract  as  if  unmarried  and  she  and  her  separate 
estate  are  liable.  A  woman  engaged  in  business  can  not  be  ar- 
rested for  a  debt  fraudulently  contracted.  All  women  enjoy  cer- 
tain exemptions  from  the  sale  of  their  property  under  execution 
which  in  the  case  of  men  are  granted  only  to  householders — that 
is,  a  man  who  provides  for  a  family. 

The  husband's  creditors  have  no  claim  to  a  life  insurance  un- 
less the  annual  premiums  have  exceeded  $500;  and  it  is  also 
exempt  from  execution  for  the  wife's  debts. 

Common  Law  marriages  are  legal,  requiring  neither  license 
nor  ceremony,  and  14  years  is  the  legal  age  for  the  girl.f 

*  It  was  not  supposed  that  this  right  could  be  questioned,  but  in  1901,  in  New  York 
Ctty,  a  woraan  wlio  was  supfwrtittfr  her  children  hty  washing  while  her  htishand  was  in  the 

hii'-I)ital,  was  thrown  frdm  a  troIUy  car  with  her  hahy  in  Iier  arms  and  injured  so  that  she 
could  not  work.  She  brought  suit  against  the  Street  Railway  Company  befbre  a  munici- 
pal court,  and  was  awarded  $147.50.  The  company  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Justice  David  Leaventritt  reversed  the  decision,  saying  in  his  opinion:  "At  Common  Law 
tlic  hush.nnd  wns  absol-jtcTy  entitled  to  the  carntnprs  of  his  wife,  anc!  neither  the  KnahTincr 
Act  of  i860  nor  broader  one  of  1864  lias  atTected  lite  tight,  uiiicjiii  the  ^icivicc  and 
earnings  were  rendered  and  received  expressly  up<NI  her  Bole  and  separate  account." 
Afterwards  in  explanation  he  said  that  the  woman  had  not  made  it  clear  in  her  suit  tliat 
she  was  working  for  herself  and  not  performing  service  for  her  husband. 

In  t^oa  a  law  was  passed  seoiring  ahsohitely  to  married  women  their  own  eanUngi  and 
the  rifl^t  to  sne  for  damages  by  loss  of  wages  in  case  of  personal  injury. 

*  In  loot  an  attempt  was  made  to  correct  thi-^  evil,  and  a  ridicvilous  law  was  passed  and 
duly  signed  by  Governor  Odeil  providing  tiiat  a  couple  may  become  husband  and  wife  by 
signing  an  agreement  before  witnesses,  but  in  order  to  make  this  legal  it  must  be  recorded 
within  six  months.  If  at  the  en'r!  of  this  time  if  has  not  hcen  rccordeil  hoth  arc  free  to 
marry  somebody  else.  If  the  fourteen-year-old  wife  should  not  know  of  this  legal  require- 
m«Bt  she  may  find  heradf  abandoned  witfaont  redress. 

Vou  IV  Won,  SUF.— S5 
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Absolute  divorce  is  granted  only  for  adultery.  In  case  of 
cither  absolute  or  limited  divorce  the  husband  may  be  required 
to  pay  alimony  to  the  wife  during  her  life,  even  if  she  should 
many  again. 

Every  married  woman  is  joint  guardian  of  her  children  with 
her  husband,  having  equal  powers,  rights  and  duties  in  regard 
to  them,  and  on  the  death  of  either  parent  the  survivor  continues 

guardian.  (1893.) 

A  husband  is  required  to  support  his  wife  commensurately 
with  his  means  and  her  station  in  the  community,  without  regard 
to  the  extent  of  her  individual  property.  If  he  fail  to  do  this  or 
if  he  abandon  his  family  he  may  be  arrested  and  compelled  to 
give  security  that  he  will  provide  for  them  and  will  indemnify 
the  town,  city  or  county  against  their  becoming  a  charge*upon  the 
public  within  one  year.  Failing,  he  may  be  sent  to  prison  or  pen- 
itentiary  for  not  less  than  six  months*  hard  labor,  or  until  he 
gives  such  bond,  but  none  of  this  is  obligatory  on  the  court. 

In  1887  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girl^^  was  raised  from  10 
to  16  years,  and  it  was  made  optional  with  the  court  to  impose 
less  than  the  existing  penalty  of  ten  years'  imprisonment  A  few 
years  afterward  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  age  to  12  years. 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  in  behalf  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  went 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  said :  "I  represent  21,000 
women  and  any  man  who  dares  to  vote  for  this  measure  will  be 
niai  ked  and  held  up  to  scorn.  We  are  terribly  in  earnest/'  The 
matter  was  dropped.  In  i8q?  the  age  was  raised  from  16  to 
18,  with  a  penalty  for  first  degree  of  not  more  than  twenty  years' 
imprisonment ;  for  second  degree,  not  more  than  ten.  No  mini- 
mum penalty  is  named.  Trials  may  be  held  privately,  and  it  is 
the  testimony  of  the  various  protective  associations  of  women 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  convictions. 

The  laws  contain  many  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  female 
employes;  among  them  one  that  if  any  employer  in  New  ^'ork 
City  fail  to  ])ay  wages  due  up  to  $50,  none  of  his  property  is  ex- 
empt from  execution  and  he  may  l)e  imprisoned  w  itliout  bail. 

Suffrage:  In  1880  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature 
declaring  that  "no  person  shall  be  deemed  ineligible  to  serve  as 
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any  school  officer,  or  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting,  by  reason 
of  sex,  who  has  the  other  qualifications  now  required  by  law.'* 

It  was  the  undoubted  intention  to  gfive  School  Suffrage  to  all 
women  by  this  law,  but  at  once  Attorney-General  Hamilton  Ward 
rendered  a  decision  that  it  did  not  apply  to  cities  but  only  to  places 
where  separate  "school  meetings"  were  held,  mainly  country  dis- 
tricts and  villages. 

In  1 881  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Legislature  to  con- 
fer School  Suffrage  on  all  women  by  striking  out  the  word 
"male"  in  an  old  statute  of  1864,  but  as  it  failed  to  amend  the 
very  portion  of  the  law  which  referred  to  School  Commissioners, 
this  left  the  condition  unchanged. 

In  1880  the  Legislature  tried  it  agam  by  enlarging  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters,  but  as  the  words  "school  district"  were  used 
it  did  not  succeed  in  giving  the  suffrage  to  any  women  except 
those  who  ahready  possessed  it 

In  1892  the  Legislature  once  more  came  boldly  to  the  rescue, 
and  undertook  to  enact  that  women  should  lia\e  a  vote  for  Dis- 
trict School  Commissioners,  which  would  bring  under  its  provi- 
sions all  the  women  of  the  State.  The  Act  read :  "All  persons 
without  regard  to  sex,  who  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  School 
Commissioner,  and  have  the  other  qualifications  required  by  law, 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  for  School  Commissioner. " 

As  the  Act  of  1880  had  said  specifically  that  ''no  person  shall 
be  deemed  ineligible  to  serve  as  any  school  officer  by  reason  of 
sex,"  this  seemed  to  settle  the  question.  The  Act  further  pro- 
vided that  "All  persons  so  entitled  to  vote  for  School  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  registered  as  provided  by  law  for  those  who  vote 
for  county  officers,  and  whenever  School  Commissioners  are  to 
be  elected  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  prepare  a  bal- 
lot to  be  used  exclusively  by  those  who,  by  reason  of  sex,  can  vote 
only  for  School  Commissioner." 

This  Act  went  into  effect  in  April,  1893,  J^'**^  autumn 

Mrs.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  registered  in  Manlius,  Onondaga 
County.  Immediately  the  board  of  inspectors  were  requested  to 
remove  her  name  from  the  registry.  They  refused  and  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  strike  off  her  name,  on 
the  sole  contention  that  she  was  not  a  lawful  voter  on  account  of 
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her  sex.  The  api)lication  was  granted  on  the  sfround  that  the 
Act  conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote  for  School  Com- 
missioner was  unconstitutional.  The  inspectors  obeyed  the  order. 
Mrs.  Gage  appealed  to  the  General  Term,  where  the  order  was 
affirmed,  and  then  she  carried  her  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  decision  here  was  in  brief  that  a  School  Commissioner  is  a 
county  officer,  and  that  by  the  State  constitution  only  male  citi- 
zens may  vote  for  such  officers.  The  decision  closed  by  saying : 
"A  Constitutional  Convention  may  take  away  the  barrier  which 
excludes  the  claimed  right  of  the  appellant,  but  until  tiiat  is  done 
we  must  enforce  the  law  as  it  stands."* 

Thus  after  twenty  years  of  time,  four  acts  of  the  Legislature 
and  three  decisions  of  the  highest  courts,  the  School  Suffrage 
for  women  is  still  confined  exclusively  to  those  of  the  villages  and 
country  districts.    The  law  condensed  reads  as  follows : 

Every  person  of  full  age  residing  in  any  school  district,  etc.,  who 
owns  or  hires  real  property  in  such  district  liable  to  taxation  for 
school  purposes;  and  every  such  resident  who  is  the  parent  of  a 
child  who  shall  ho\'e  attended  the  school  in  said  district  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eight  wccl^s  within  one  year  preceding  such  school  meet- 
ing; and  every  such  person,  not  being  the  parent,  who  shall  have 
permanently  residing  with  him  or  her  a  child  of  school  age,  etc. ; 
and  every  such  resident  and  citizen  as  aforesaid,  who  owns  any 
personal  property,  assci^^cd  on  the  last  precedini^  assessment-roll  of 
the  to\\Ti,  exceed i lie:  $50  in  value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  excninf 
from  execution,  and  no  other,  shall  be  entitled  to  vole  at  any  schx  l 
meeting  held  in  such  district,  for  all  school  district  officers  and  upon 
all  matters  which  may  be  brought  before  said  meeting.  No  person 
shall  be  deemed  ineligible  to  vote  at  any  such  school  district  meet- 
ing, by  reason  of  sex,  who  has  one  or  more  of  the  other  qualifications 
required  by  this  section.! 

*  Thii  decwion  covers  manx  pagei  with  hair'«ptittin(  ddinHiioiis»  tnciflg  the  law*  Bovern* 
ing  School  Gommiwioiicrt  iMdt  to  1843*  and  ramtniiic  np  with  Ac  following  umntemioiial 

satire: 

"The  Constitution,  in  Article  2.  Sectioti  i,  prescribes  the  qualificatioiis  of  voters  'for  all 
officers  that  now  are  or  hereafter  may  he  elected  by  the  peopU,'  and  COnfinOS  tiie  fnuidlise 

specifically  to  'male  citizens.'  The  office  of  School  Commissioner  was  one  therenfter  marie  * 
'elective  by  the  people.'  through  the  operation  of  the  alternative  ifivcn  by  Article  10,  Sec- 
tion a«  which  provides  that  *aU  officers  whose  offices  may  hereafter  be  created  by  law  shall 
be  elected  by  the  f>enf>lr  or  apT^ointci  .is  the  Legrislatwre  mny  direct  '  That  is,  in  such 
cases,  it  may  choose  between  election  and  appointment  and  in  the  latter  event  may  dictate 
the  authority  and  mode  of  appointment.  The  Leglslatore  chose  that  the  office  ^ould  he 
eleetive.  nuA.  hrcoininR  <;urh.  it  fell  within  the  soope  and  tortos  of  the  eonstitutioml  priK 

visidiis  ajiplicahlc  t'>  elecli.ins  by  the  people." 

t  By  the  charters  of  the  third  class  cities  of  Auburn,  Geneva.  Ilornellsville,  JamcstOWtt, 
Norwich,  Union  Springs  and  Watertown  women  have  School  Suffrage  on  the  same  ttma 
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This  was  the  only  suffrage  granted  to  women  until  1901,  when 
the  following  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature : 

A  woman  who  possesses  the  qualifications  to  vote  for  villaq"c  or 
town  officers,  except  the  qualification  of  sex,  and  who  is  the  owner 
of  property  in  the  town  or  village  assessed  upon  the  last  precedinti 
assessment-roll  thereof,  is  entitled  to  vote  upon  a  proposition  to 
raise  money  by  tax  or  assessment. 

This  law  is  believed  to  include  about  1,800  places.  The  bill 
for  it  was  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  State  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion in  three  successive  Legislatures. 

By  the  city  charters  of  eleven  of  the  thirty-six  third-class  cit- 
ies— Amsterdam,  Cohoes,  Corning,  Geneva,  Ithaca,  JaTiitstown, 
Newbiirg,  Niag-ara  Falls,  North  Tonawanda.  Oswego  and  Wa- 
tertown,  taxpaying  women  have  a  vote  on  special  appropriations. 
Homellsvilie  also  conferred  this  privilege  but  it  was  declared 
illegal  by  the  corporation  councili  because  the  word  'Resident" 
was  used  instead  of  "citizen.'' 

Office  Holding:  By  a  statute  of  1880  women  are  eligible 
for  any  school  office.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  elected  by  the  Legislature.  Instead  of  county  su})cr- 
intendents,  as  in  most  States,  New  York  has  District  Commis- 
sioners. A  district  may  comprise  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
a  county,  but  no  city  may  form  any  part  of  it.  At  present  ten 
women  are  serving  as  District  Commissioners.  A  considerable 
number  sit  on  the  school  boards  of  cities  and  villages  but  no 
exact  record  is  kept.  Tn  Greater  New  York  thirty  women  serve 
as  school  insj  crtors ;  there  are  also  four  supervisors  in  the  depart- 
ments of  sewuig,  cooking,  kitchen-garden  and  physical  culture, 
at  salaries  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $2,500. 

The  same  law  which  enables  women  to  serve  as  District  School 
Commissioners  makes  them  eligible  to  all  district  offices,  includ- 
ing those  of  trustee,  collector,  treasurer  and  librarian,  as  the  law 
in  prescribing  qualification,  omits  the  word  "male."* 

Women  also  are  eligil)le  to  the  office  of  village  clerk.  They 
serve  as  notaries  public,  clerks  of  the  Surrogate  Court  and  deputy 

mtSL  Tbc  «ity  of  Ringiton  it  divided  into  tevcfa]  eoamioii  and  union  free  echool  dis* 

tricts  and  women  are  authorized  to  vote. 

*  For  legal  opiakm  aee  Appendix  lor  New  York. 
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tax  collectors.  Miss  Christine  Ross  of  New  York  City  is  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant  and  auditor. 

Most  cities  have  police  matrons.  Sixty  fill  this  position  in 
Greater  New  York  at  a  salary  of  $i,ooo  per  annum. 

Women  are  employed  as  city  physicians  in  several  places.  The 
law  requires  one  woman  physician  in  each  Stat6  hospital  for  the 
insane  and  eleven  are  at  present  employed,  leaving  only  the  State 
Homeopathic  Hospital  at  Gowanda*  and  the  Manhattan  Hospital 
on  Long  Island  without  one. 

One  woman  trustee  is  required  on  the  board  of  every  State 
institution  where  women  are  placed  as  patients,  paupers  or  crimi- 
nals, but  this  is  not  strictly  obeyed.  A  list  of  the  boards  of  eleven 
hospitals  shows  twelve  women  and  sixty-five  men,  tmt  four  have 
no  women  members.  Two  women  are  on  the  board  of  Craig 
Colony  of  Epileptics;  three  on  that  of  the  Custodial  Asyltmi  for 
Feeble-Minded. 

The  following  are  serving  as  State  officials  :  On  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  twelve  commissioners,  one  woman,  with  thirteen  em- 
ployed in  different  departments  at  from  $480  to  $1,400  per  an- 
num; State  Superintendent  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  at  $1,500; 
two  State  hospital  accountants  at  $1,400,  three  at  $700;  principal 
of  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Hudson,  $1,200;  superin- 
tendent Western  House  of  Refuge,  $1,200;  five  in  Commission 
of  Lunacy  Department,  $700  to  $1,400;  fourteen  in  the  State 
Library,  $50  to  $175  per  month:  seven  in  Administrative  De- 
I)artment  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
and  thirteen  in  the  Cnllecfe  and  High  School  Departments  (not 
teachers),  $720  to  $1,200  per  annum;  ten  in  Home  Education 
Department,  $50  to  $150  per  month ;  in  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  five  confidential  clerks  at  from  $900  to  $2,000;  in 
Bureau  of  Examinations  seven  women  at  $900  (men  in  same  po- 
sitions receive  $1,800) ;  in  State  Museum  one  woman  at  $600; 
in  1  laiiuiiL^-  Class  Bureau  two  women  clerks  at  $900;  tliree 
women  in  office  of  Secretary  of  State  at  $900;  one  index  clerk  in 
Bureau  of  Charitable  Institutions  at  $1,050;  one  in  State  Comp- 
troller's office  at  $1,050;  one  examiner  for  Civil  Service  Cora- 
mission  at  $900  (men  receive  $1,400  for  same  work),  and  three 

*  In  190a  the  hospital  at  Gowanda,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  fdaeed  •  woman 
ott  i(a  staff  aa  apedalist  in  gynecology. 
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Stenographers  at  $6cx)  to  $900;  two  State's  prison  stenograpliers 
at  Si.oou,  a  Bertillon  indexer,  $1,200;  one  clerk  for  Commis- 
sion of  Labor,  $1,200;  one  for  Free  Employment  Bureau.  $900; 
tinder  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  five  women,  $1,200  to 
$1,400;  in  office  of  State  Architect  three,  $626  to  $900;  in  Bureau 
of  Records  two  clerks,  $1,200;  thirteen  women  are  Factory  In- 
spectors  or  employes  in  that  department,  $600  to  $1,500;  twelve 
in  the  service  of  Commissioner  of  Excise,  $720  to  $1,080. 

OccuTATioNs:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women.  Several  are  presidents  of  banks,  a  number 
are  brokers,  many  are  directors  of  corporations  and  tliere  are 
women  managers  of  countless  enterprises. 

Education  :  The  two  great  universities,  Cornell  at  Ithaca 
and  Columbia  in  New  York  City,  admit  women  to  all  depart- 
ments and  grant  them  the  full  degrees.  In  Cornell  they  recite 
in  the  same  classes  with  the  men  students,  and  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  a  residential  hall  on  the  campus.  There  are 
no  women  on  the  faculty.  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  president  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  been  a  member  of  the  l)oard  of  trustees 
for  several  years.  The  women  undergraduates  of  Columbia  have 
class-rooms  and  residence  in  Barnard,  an  independent  corpora- 
tion but  an  affiliated  college,  its  dean  having  the  same  relation  to 
Columbia  as  the  heads  of  all  the  other  colleges.  The  faculty  is 
composed  partly  of  the  regular  Columbia  staff  and  partly  of  spe- 
cial professors,  among  whom  are  a  number  of  women.  The 
seniors  attend  certain  courses  in  philosoohy  and  science  in  the 
regular  university  classes,  and  all  of  these  are  open  to  post  grad- 
uates. The  University  of  New  York,  situated  in  and  near  the 
city,  is  co-educational  in  its  post-graduate  courses  and  in  its  De- 
partments of  Law,  Pedagogy  and  Commerce.  Its  Law  Depart- 
ment is  celebrated  for  the  prominent  women  it  has  graduated. 
Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn  is  open  to  both  sexes  alike. 

The  Universities  of  Syracuse  and  Rochester  are  co-educational. 
The  latter  was  opened  in  1900  through  the  efforts  of  the  women 
of  the  city  in  raising  a  funtl  of  ^50.000.  The  project  would  have 
failed,  however,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  Miss  An- 
thony. On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  limit  would  expire 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  trustees  for  the  raising  of  this  sum. 
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S8,ooo  were  still  lacking.  Every  possible  source  had  been  ex- 
hausted and  in  despair  the  women  appealed  to  Miss  Anthony, 
who  already  had  collected  and  turned  over  a  considerable  amount. 
She  set  out  with  the  wonderful  determination  which  always  has 
characterized  her,  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  went  be- 
fore the  board  of  trustees  with  the  full  quota  in  checks  and 
pledges,  making  herself  responsible  for  the  last  $2,500. 

Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary  of  New  York  City  (Presby- 
terian) is  one  of  tlic  vciy  lew  orthodox  institutions  of  this  kind  . 
which  admit  women. 

The  State  is  distinguished  by  having  in  Vassar  the  first  of  the 
great  colleges  for  women  which  offer  a  course  of  study  approxi- 
mating that  of  the  best  universities.  It  was  founded  in  1861. 
Over  700  students  are  in  attendance. 

Besides  seven  large  co-educational  institutions  there  are  eight 
or  ten  smaller  ones  for  boys  alone  and  several  for  girls  alone. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  5,405  men  and  28.587  women 
teachers;  in  New  York  City  1,263  ^n^^  10,949  women.  The 
average  annual  salary  for  teachers  in  the  cities  outside  of  New 
York  is  $597;  in  that  city,  which  employs  one-third  of  the  whole 
number,  $1 ,035.  The  average  annual  salary  in  the  conmiissioner 
districts  is  $322.49.  There  are  women  in  Greater  New  York 
receiving  $2,500;  there  are  hundreds  in  the  State  receiving  one- 
tenth  of  that  sum.  So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  an 
estimate  there  is  fully  as  much  discrepancy  between  men's  and 
women's  salaries  for  the  same  work  as  in  other  States. 


The  women  of  Greater  New  York  take  a  prominent  part  in 
political  campaigns.  There  are  seven  or  eight  Women's  Repub- 
lican Clubs,  a  Health  Protective  Association  and  a  Woman's  Mu- 
nicipal League  wliich  were  active  in  1897  when  Seth  Low.  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  was  candidate  for  mayor  on  the  Re- 
form ticket*  There  is  also  a  flourishing  Ladies'  Democratic  Club. 

*Xn  1 90 1,  when  Mr.  Low  was  again  a  caiMUdate  and  was  elected,  theie  clubs  were  a 

prominent  factor  in  the  campaijm.  They  arrantred  mcetintr?,  addre^a^d  larpc  audiencps, 
raised  $30,000  and  circulated  1,000,000  pieces  of  literature.  Their  work  was  commended 
by  the  press  of  the  wbole  United  States  and  much  credit  was  given  them  for  the  success 
of  the  Reform  ticket.  When  the  Ennrd  of  Education  of  forty-six  ro<"mbcT>  w.is  rippointcd 
by  Mayor  Low,  various  societies  petitioned  him  to  give  women  a  representation  upon  it* 
but  he  declined  to  do  so. 
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A  unique  observance  is  the  annual  Pilgrim  Mothers'  Dinner  at 

the  renowned  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  TTiis  was  instituted  in 
December,  1892,  by  the  New  York  City  Suit  rage  League.  Mrs. 
I^illie  Devereiix  Blake,  president,  in  memory  of  those  noble 
women,  who  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  at  the  celebrations  in  honor 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

New  York  divides  with  Massachusetts  the  honor  of  formings 
the  first  Woman's  Qub — Sorosis,  in  1868 — and  it  continues  fore- 
most among  the  States  in  the  size  and  influence  of  Its  organiza- 
tions of  women.  Over  200,  part  of  them  suffrage  societies,  be- 
long to  the  Federation  of  Clubs,  and  these  represent  only  a  por- 
tion of  t!ie  M  hole  number.  There  are  eighty  auxiliaries  to  the 
State  Suffrage  Association. 
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NORTH  CAROUNA.* 

The  only  attempt  at  suffrage  organization  is  North  Carolina 

was  made  by  Miss  Helen  Morris  Lewis,  Nov.  21,  1894.  A 
meeting  was  called  at  the  court  house  in  Asheville  and  attended 
by  a  large  audience,  which  was  addressed  by  Miss  Lewis  aiid 
Miss  Floride  Cunningham.  Thomas  W.  Patton,  mayor  o£  the 
city,  made  a  stirring  speech  in  favor  of  giving  the  ballot  to 
women.  At  his  residence  the  next  day  a  society  was  formed 
with  a  membership  of  forty-five  men  and  women ;  president.  Miss 
Morris;  vice-president,  T.  C.  Westall;  secretary,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Juhiiitone  Coflin ;  treasurer,  Mayor  Patton.  The  next  mayor  of 
Asheville,  Theodore  F.Davidson, also  advocated  woman  suffrage. 

In  1895  addresses  were  made  in  various  cities  by  Miss  Laura 
Clay  of  Kentucky  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates  of  Maine, 
who  had  been  attending  the  national  convention  in  Atlanta. 

Later  on  Miss  Frances  £.  WiUard,  president  of  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  Miss  Belle  Kear- 
ney, a  noted  lecturer  from  Mississippi,  aroused  considerable  en- 
thusiasm in  various  places  by  pleas  for  woman  suffrage  in  their 
temperance  addresses.  Miss  Lewis  has  spoken  in  a  nimiber  of 
towns  and  at  the  State  Normal  School.  No  organized  work  has 
been  done,  however,  and  but  little  public  interest  is  felt 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws  :  Early  in  February^  1895, 
as  a  result  of  the  suffrage  meeting  held  in  Asheville,  a  bill  was 
presented  in  the  Lc.L,nslature  to  ])lace  women  on  school  boards. 
Mrs.  Lillie  Dcvereux  Blake  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Nortli  Car- 
olina, addressed  the  legislators  in  its  behalf  and  upon  the  rights 
of  women.  The  bill  provoked  a  hot  discussion  but  was  defeated 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  vote. 

In  1897  a  bill  to  permit  women  to  serve  as  notaries  public  was 
defeated  in  the  House  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unconsti- 

*  The  Ilistury  is  indebted  for  most  of  the  informatioti  in  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Sarah 
KiMBell  of  Wilmtagtoii,  the  wife  of  Gov.  Daniel  L.  BumcIL 
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tiuional,  a?  this  is  a  State  office.  The  same  year  a  bill  i)roviding, 
for  the  appointment  of  women  physicians  in  the  State  insane  asy- 
lums was  referred  to  a  committee  and  never  reported. 

Bills  also  have  been  presented  for  full  suffrage  and  suffrage  for 
tax-paying  women,  but  none  has  been  acted  upon.  Several  Acts 
have  been  passed  prohibiting  employers  from  working  women  in 
the  chain  gtings  on  the  public  ix>ads  in  different  counties.* 

The  most  unjust  discriminations  against  women  in  the  prop- 
erty laws  were  removed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1868.  Since  then  a  married  w^oman  may  acquire  and  hold  real 
estate  and  have  the  enjoyment  of  its  income  and  profits  in  her 
own  separate  right,  and  shv  may  dispose  of  it  by  will  subject  to 
the  husband's  curtesy  (the  life  use  of  the  whole) ;  but  she  can  not 
sell  any  of  it  without  his  consent.  The  husband  can  not  sell  his 
real  estate  so  as  to  cut  off  the  dower  of  the  wife  (the  life  use  of 
one-third)  without  her  consent. 

The  code  of  1883  stipulates  that  if  the  husband  receives  the  in- 
come of  the  wife's  separate  property  and  she  offers  no  objectinn. 
he  can  not  be  made  liable  to  account  for  his  use  of  it  for  more  than 
one  year  previous  to  the  date  of  the  complaint  or  of  her  death. 
By  an  act  of  1889,  the  husband  is  required  to  Ust  the  property  of 
the  wife  "in  his  control." 

Both  dower  and  curtesy  obtain.  If  there  are  neither  descend- 
ants nor  kindred  the  widow  is  heir  of  the  entire  estate.  If  there 
are  not  more  than  two  children,  ami  the  husband  die  without  a 
will,  one-third  of  the  personal  property  goes  to  the  widow;  if 
there  are  more  than  two  children,  she  shares  equally  with  them ; 
if  there  be  no  child  or  legal  representative  of  a  deceased  child, 
one-half  goes  to  the  widow,  the  other  half  to  the  kindred  of  the 
husband.  If  a  wife  die  without  a  will,  the  widower  has  a  life 
^tate  in  her  real  property,  if  there  has  been  issue  born  alive, 
and  all  of  her  personal  property  absolutely,  subject  to  her  debts. 

A  homestead  to  the  value  of  $1,000  is  exempt  from  sale  dur- 
ing widowhood  unless  the  widow  have  one  in  her  own  ricj-ht. 

The  wife  is  not  bound  by  contract  imless  the  husband  joins  in 
'  writing.    In  actions  against  her  he  must  be  served  with  the  suit. 

*  In  190 1  a  bill,  supported  by  a  petition  largely  signed  by  women,  which  provided  for 
a  reformatory  for  youthful  criminals  where  they  might  be  aciMratcd  from  old  and 
hardened,  wai  introduced  in  the  Legialatnre  but  never  waa  brou^t  to  a  vote. 
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The  wife  can  not  be  a  sole  trader  wuhout  the  husband's  writ- 
ten and  recorded  consent,  unless  hving  apart  from  him  under 
legal  divorce  or  separation,  or  unless  he  is  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic,  or 
has  abandoned  her  or  maliciously  turned  her  out  of  doors.  She 
controls  even  her  wages  only  under  these  circumstances. 

The  divorce  laws  make  the  discrimination  against  women  that 
while  the  husband  can  secure  a  divorce  for  one  act  of  adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  she  can  secure  one  from  him  on  this  ground 
only  if  he  separates  from  her  and  lives  openly  in  adultery. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  persons  and  education 
of  the  minor  children,  and  may  appoint  a  guardian  hy  will  even 
for  one  unborn.   The  court  appoints  the  guardian  for  the  estate. 

Wilful  neglect  by  the  husband  to  provide  adequate  support  for 
the  wife  and  children  is  a  misdemeanor. 

The  "age  of  f)rotcction"  for  girls  still  remains  lO  years,  with  a 
penalty  of  death.  Over  lo  and  under  14  the  crime  is  a  misde- 
meanor, punislial)le  with  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
at  discretion  of  the  court,  if  the  child  has  been  previously  chaste. 

Suffrage;    Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding:  By  the  State  constitution  only  those  en- 
titled to  vote  are  eligible  to  office.  Women  are  thus  barred  from 
every  elective  and  appointive  office,  even  that  of  notary  public. 

Occupations  :  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  forbid- 
den to  women.  They  are  adrnitted  to  the  State  Medical  Society 
and  made  chairmen  of  various  sections.  There  has  been  a  revolu- 
tion of  public  sentiment  during  the  past  twenty  years  m  regard  to 
women  in  wage-earning  occupations.  What  formerly  would  have 
caused  ostracism  is  now  regarded  as  proper  and  commendable. 

Education:  In  1897  the  post-graduate  work  of  the  State 
University  was  opened  to  women.  The  undergraduate  depart- 
ments are  still  closed  to  them.  Other  institutions  are  about  equal- 
ly divided  among  co-educational,  for  boys  only  and  tor  girls  only. 
The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  (  white)  and 
the  Aofricultural  and  Mechanical  Collec^e  for  Boys  (colored), 
both  at  Greensborough,  offer  excellent  opportunities.  There  are 
four  other  universities  and  colleges  for  colored  students. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  4,127  men  and  4,077  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $25.07;  of 
the  women,  $22.24. 
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The  second  Woman's  Rights  Convention  ever  held  took  place 
at  Salem,  Ohio,  in  April,  1850,  and  such  meetings  were  continued 
at  intervals  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war 
a  State  association  was  formed,  but  the  records  of  its  existence 

are  not  a\  ailable.  In  the  early  summer  of  1884  Mrs.  Rachel  S. 
A.  Janiiey.  whose  husband  was  president  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  (now  the  State  University),  called  a  convention  in 
Columbus,  at  which  Mrs.  Rosa  L.  Segur,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sully  Fray, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  G.  Peters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Coit  and  family,  Mrs. 
Ammon  of  Cleveland,  and  other  well-known  advocates  were  pres- 
ent. So  few  were  in  attendance,  however,  that  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  organize  permanently,  but  Judge  Ezra  B.  Taylor  of 
Warren  was  chosen  president  and  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Casement, 
vice-president.  Jtid£re  Taylor,  in  declining  because  of  Congres- 
sional duties,  exjjiessed  sym])athy  and  interest  in  the  movement. 
He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  for  thirteen  years,  and  through  his  influence 
when  chairman,  in  1890,  a  majority  report  in  favor  of  a  Six- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  enfranchise  women  was 
submitted  to  the  House  for  the  first  and  last  time. 

Mrs.  Casement  did  very  efficient  work,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  as  a  result  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  was  held  at  Painesville.  her  home,  in  May,  1885.  and  a 
State  association  regularly  organized.  On  the  Hst  of  officers 
were  placed  three  persons  who  through  all  these  years  have  made 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  their  paramount  work — Mrs. 
Casement,  Mrs.  Segur  of  Toledo  and  Mrs.  Coit  of  Columbus. 

•  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton  of  Warren, 
treMorer  of  die  N»tioiial<>Aiiicriein  WomAn  Suffrage  AModatkm  •inec  189a  and  praideiit 
«f  the  State  aitoeiatiofi. 
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Mrs.  Casement,  who  was  made  president,  alw  ays  has  given  gen- 
erously of  time  and  money  and  is  still  a  incini)er  of  the  executive 
committee.  Mrs.  Segur,  who  was  elected  corresponding  secre- 
tary, also  continues  her  activity.  She  does  much  press  work  and 
is  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  Toledo  W.  S.  A.,  which  has 
held  regular  monthly  meetings  since  its  organization  in  1869. 
Mrs.  Coit  was  chosen  treasurer  and  held  the  office  fourteen  years, 
during  which  she  seldom  missed  a  convention  or  an  executive 
meeting.  In  1900  she  was  made  honorary  president  witliout  one 
dissenting-  vote  * 

In  addition  to  the  State  conventions  from  two  to  five  executive 
committee  meetings  have  been  held  yearly  since  1885.  Before 
the  adoption  of  the  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  there 
were  usually  conferences  at  G)lumbUs  in  midwinter  to  influence 
legislation,  and  different  members  remained  there  for  weeks. 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Schrader,  Mrs.  Martha  H.  Elwell  and  Mrs.  Louisa 
South  worth  rendered  especiallv  valuahle  service  in  such  matters. 

Mrs.  South  worth,  in  her  home  at  Cleveland,  also  had  charge 
of  the  systematic  enrollment  uf  persons  indorsing  woman  suf- 
frage, which  has  been  very  effective  in  answering  the  objection 
that  women  do  not  want  to  vote.  This  was  b^^n  in  1888,  when 
she  was  made  national  superintendent  of  enrollment,  as  she  was 
a  thorough  advocate  of  this  method  of  petition.  Bills  for  woman 
suffrage  introduced  into  the  Legislature  need  the  backing  of 
many  names,  and  in  this  way  more  can  be  added  each  year.  The 
blanks  are  headed :  **We  believe  that  women  sliould  vote  on 
equal  terms  with  men;"  and  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  names 
of  men  and  women  separate.  The  original  lists  are  carefully 
preserved,  but  typewritten  copies  for  reference  are  made  and 
classified  according  to  towns,  counties  and  Congressional  dis* 
tricts,  pains  being  taken  each  year  not  to  register  duplicates. 
The  entire  expenses,  amounting  to  several  thousand  dollars,  have 

•  Presidents  of  the  State  a»sociatioo:  Frances  M.  Casement,  1885-1888;  Martha  H. 
Elwell,  1888-1891;  Caroline  McCuIlough  Everhard,  1891-1898;  Harriet  Brown  Stanton, 
iRqS-iggq:  Harriet  Taylor  Upton.  1809  a"fl  "'^w  serving. 

State  Conventions:  rainesvillc.  1885;  Toledo.  1886;  Cleveland,  1887;  ChilUcothe.  1888; 
Akron,  t88o;  Massillon,  J890;  Warren,  1891:  Salem,  1892;  Delaware,  1893;  Cincinnati, 
1804:  Ashtabula,  1895;  Alliance,  1897;  Cincinnati,  1898;  Akron,  1899;  Atbcna,  1900. 
DurinK  tiir  I'resirk-nti.il  campaign  of  1896,  when  William  McKinley.  a  resident  nf  n?i ;  , 
\^;it>  a  canilid.'>.ic,  the  excitement  was  so  intense  that  it  was  thought  wise  to  abandon  the 
convcntioii,  wbid)  waa  to  have  been  bcld  in  October  at  Springfield. 
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Ijeen  borne  by  Mrs.  Soiithworth.  All  of  the  canvassers  have 
contributed  their  services.* 

Good  educational  work  has  been  done  through  Woman's  Day 
at  colleges,  caxnp  meetings  and  county  fairs.  A  memorable  oc- 
casion was  that  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  ,of  the  city  of 
Oeveland  in  1896.  One  day  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  advancement  of  woman  in  pliilanthropy,  education,  domes- 
tic science,  etc.  Although  the  speakers  had  been  rerjnested  not 
to  touch  upon  the  question  of  her  political  enfranchisement,  three 
women  indirectly  mentioned  it  and  these  received  the  heartiest 
applause  of  any  brought  out  in  the  course  of  a  whole  day  of  able 
speechmaking.  One  of  them  was  not  permitted  to  retire  until 
she  acknowledged  in  a  graceful  word  or  two  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  audience.  The  committee  having  charge  of  this  celebration 
asked  a  woman  in  each  township  on  the  Western  Reserve  to 
gather  facts  in  regard  to  its  early  women,  and  over  200  granted 
the  request.  These  papers  when  published  made  fr>nr  volnnies 
of  valuable  information  respecting  the  pioneer  women  of  this 
famous  section  of  Ohio. 

In  1896  the  Rev.  Henrietta  G.  Moore,  a  Universalist  minister 
of  Springfield,  and  Miss  Laura  A.  Gregg  of  Kansas,  visited  sev- 
enteen towns  and  cities  in  the  interest  of  the  State  W.  S.  A. 
and  formed  numerous  organizations. 

A  conference  of  national  and  State  officers,  with  several  pub- 
lic meetings,  was  held  at  Toledo  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  Mrs. 
Fray,  president  of  Lucas  County,  making  the  arrangements. 
The  following  spring  Mrs.  Harriet  Brown  Stanton  of  Cincin- 
nati did  the  preparatory  work  for  a  two  days'  meeting  in  that 
city,  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-president-at-large,  and 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  organization  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association,  being  the  speakers. 

In  the  spring  of  1900  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  president 
of  the  State  association,  visited  fifteen  princi])al  towns  preparini^ 
the  way  for  organization,  while  in  others  plans  were  made  by 

*  When  the  State  Suffrage  AMOcIatkm  decided  to  abandon  this  work,  Mrs.  Southworth 

was  elected  State  superintendent  of  franchise  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  enrollment  was 
continued.  At  their  national  convention,  in  1901,  it  showed  50,000  names  and  aroused 
great  enthusiasm.  Of  these,  9.650  were  collected  in  the  four  citiea  of  Qeveland,  Cincin* 
Bati,  Columbus  and  Toledo;  during  the  year  7'5oo  names  Iwd  been  added  to  the  litt 
The  ayttem  has  been  adopted  by  the  unioas  in  many  States. 
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correspondence.  Five  persons  participated  in  the  campaigfn  made 

!ater:  Miss  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  as  speakers,  each  con- 
inhiiting  two  weeks  of  time;  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  and  Miss 
Mary  G.  Hay,  of  New  York,  national  organizers;  Mrs.  Upton 
accompanying  the  party.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  suffrage 
sentiment  and  to  organize  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
The  next  work  was  done  in  the  southern  part,  Ohio  women  mak- 
ing the  arrangements  and  Dr.  Frances  Woods  of  Iowa  acting  as 
speaker  and  organizer.  At  the  close  of  1900  the  State  had  twice 
as  many  members  as  the  year  before,  with  vastly  increased  in- 
terest and  activity.  This  growth  was  due  to  many  causes,  not 
least  among  theni  being  the  work  and  nispiration  of  Miss  I'lliza- 
beth  J.  Hauser,  who  was  corresponding  secretary  for  five  years, 
and  for  ten  has  scarcely  missed  a  convention. 

Legislative  Action  :  In  1888  the  Legislature  was  asked  to 
submit  to  the  voters  an  amendment  giving  Full  Suffrage  to 
women.  This  measure  was  lost,  and  a  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill 
met  a  h'ke  fate. 

In  i8<Sq  a  bill  for  Full  Suffrage  was  defeated  in  the  Senate 
by  19  ayes.  9  noes,  a  three-fifths  majority  being  required. 

In  1890  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  and  dis- 
cussed at  length.  It  received  54  ayes,  47  noes,  but  not  a  consti- 
tutional majority. 

In  1 89 1  the  Legislature  was  petitioned  without  result,  and  in 
1892  and  1893  School  Suffrage  Bills  were  defeated  by  small  ma- 
jorities. 

It  was  enacted  in  1893  that  mayors  in  cities  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants and  upward  shall  furnish  proper  quarters  for  women  and 
female  children  under  arrest,  and  that  these  shall  be  out  of  sight 
of  the  rooms  and  cells  where  male  prisoners  are  confined.  The 
law  further  provides  for  the  appointment  of  police  matrons. 

In  1894  a  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  introduced  but  was 
not  reported  from  committee.  This  year,  however.  School  Suf- 
frage was  granted  to  women. 

To  Mrs.  Caroline  McCuIlough  Everhard  and  Mrs.  Kaiheime 
B.  Claypole,  president  and  recording  secretary  of  the  State  W. 
S.  A.,  w^onien  arc  larcfcly  indebted  for  this  law.  Like  all  reform 
measures,  it  was  preceded  by  many  discouraging  defeats.  In 
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1892  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  by  £.  W.  Doty,  pro- 
viding that  women  should  vote  for  and  serve  as  members  of 
school  boards.   It  was  lost  by  seven  votes,  reconsidered  in  the 

adjourned  session  of  1893  ^<^st  a^ain  by  six  votes.  Another 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  in  January.  1894,  by  GustaMis 
A.  Wood,  hut  was  deicdied  hy  47  ayes.  43  noes.  Mrs.  I^vcrhard 
then  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  Senator  WilHam  T.  Clark  to  in- 
troduce the  same  bill.  He  promptly  acceded  and  it  passed  the 
Senate  on  April  10  by  20  ayes,  6  noes.  It  was  returned  to  the 
House  and  passed  April  24  by  55  ayes,  26  noes,  11  not  voting. 
Mr.  Dark  at  once  sent  a  telegfram  to  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion:   "W  oman  sutfragfc  hill  a  law;  truth  is  mighty  yet." 

In  1894  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  enact  a  law  making 
women  eligible  as  trustees  of  homes  and  asylums  for  women  and 
children.  The  request  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  would  be  declared  unconstitutional  because  such  trustees 
must  be  electors. 

In  1896  Free  Traveling  Libraries  were  established. 

In  1898  tiie  Legislature  j)rovided  that  a  woman  could  be  a  no- 
tary public.  Two  months  later  the  law  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, as  notaries  must  be  electors. 

Laws:  In  1884  a  law  was  enacted  giving  a  married  woman 
the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to  proceed  in  various  other  mat- 
ters as  if  unmarried.  Her  personal  property  and  real  estate  were 
liable  to  judgment,  but  she  was  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  all  ex- 
emptions to  heads  of  families. 

In  1887  married  women  obtained  ah  nlntc  control  of  their 
own  property.  This  act  gave  a  wife  tiie  right  to  enter  into  any 
engagements  or  transactions  with  her  husband,  or  any  other 
person,  to  hold  and  dispose  of  real  and  personal  property  and  to 
make  contracts. 

Dower  was  retained  but  curtesy  abolished,  except  for  a  man 
married  before  1887  and  regarding  property  owned  by  his  wife 

before  that  date.  Either  husband  or  wife  on  the  death  of  the 
other  is  now  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  real  estate  for  life.  If 
either  die  without  a  will,  and  there  are  no  children  or  their  legal 
representatives  living,  all  the  real  estate  passes  to  the  survivor, 
VoL.IVWoii.SuF.— s6 
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and  the  personal  property  sul^ject  to  the  debts.  Jf  there  are  chil- 
dren, or  their  legal  representatives,  the  widow  or  widower  is 
entitled  to  one-half  of  the  first  $400,  and  to  one-third  of  the  re- 
mainder subject  to  distribution.  A  homestead  not  exceeding 
$1,000  in  value  may  be  reserved  for  the  widow. 

In  1893  it  was  made  legal  for  a  married  woman  to  act  as 
guardian;  and  in  1894  as  executor  or  administrator. 

By  the  code  of  1892  the  father  is  legal  guardian  of  the  children 
and  may  appoint  a  guardian  by  will,  even  of  one  unborn.  If  he 
has  abandoned  the  mother,  she  has  custody. 

The  husband  must  support  his  wife  and  minor  children  by 
his  property  or  labor,  but  if  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  wife  must 
assist  as  far  as  she  is  able.  The  father  or,  when  charged  with 
maintenance  thereof,  the  mother  of  a  legitimate  or  illegitimate 
child  under  sixteen,  who  being  able,  either  by  reason  of  having 
means  or  by  labor  or  earnings,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  provide 
such  child  with  proper  home,  care,  food  and  clothing;  or,  if  said 
child  is  a  legal  inmate  of  the  county  or  district  children's  home, 
shall  refuse  to  pav  the  reasonable  cost  of  its  keeping,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  gudty  of  felony  and  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary  for  not  more  than  three  years  nor  less  than  one, 
or  in  a  county  jail  or  workhouse  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than 
one  year  nor  less  than  three  months. 

In  1887  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  10 
to  12  years :  in  1804  from  12  to  14;  in  1896  from  14  to  16.  The 
penalty  is  imprisonnient  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than  three 
years. 

Suffrage;  The  law  of  1894  permits  women,  on  the  same 
terms  as  men,  to  vote  for  members  of  the  boards  of  education 
(trustees),  but  not  for  State  Commissioner  (superintendent) 
nor  on  any  question  of  bonds  or  appropriations.  There  are  no 
county  commissioners  in  Ohio. 

The  history  of  this  law,  after  it  passed  into  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, is  as  follows:  Tn  December,  1894,  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Earnhart 
of  Columbus,  whose  huabaiul,  Senator  M.  B.  Earnhart.  had 
championed  the  1)111.  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  register  for 
voting  at  the  school  election  to  be  held  the  next  April.  For  the 
purpose  of  a  test  case  a  written  request  was  made  of  the  board 
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of  elections  to  strike  her  name  from  the  list;  they  refused  and 

suit  was  brought  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio  against  the 
bt)artl  and  Mrs.  Earnhart.  The  case  was  argued  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Franklin  County  in  January,  1895.  Mrs.  CaroHne  Mc- 
Cul lough  Everliard,  president  of  the  State  W.  S.  A.,  attended 
the  hearing.  Senators  William  T.  Clark  and  M.  B.  Earnhart 
ably  defended  the  law.  On  February  i  the  decision  was  ren- 
dered by  Judge  J.  G.  Shauck,  Judges  Charles  G.  Shearer  and 
Gilbert  H.  Stewart  concurring  in  the  opinion,  which  declared 
the  law  to  be  constitutional.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  sustained. 
This  completed  the  victory  which  the  State  suffrage  association 
had  worked  so  hard  to  win.  More  than  30,000  women  voted  at 
the  first  election  following.  In  the  spring  of  1902,  14,800  wom- 
en registered  in  Geveland  and  80  per  cent,  voted. 

Everything  was  quiet  until  the  winter  of  1898,  when  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  suflFragists  was  again  called  out  by  the  introduction 
into  the  House  of  a  bill  by  A.  J.  Hazlett  to  repeal  the  School  Suf- 
frage law.  The  board  of  elections  of  Cleveland  had  asked  for 
this.  Forthwith  letters  were  sent  to  all  the  suffrage  clubs  by  Mrs. 
Everhard,  and  requests  were  made  to  many  prominent  persons 
to  use  their  influence  against  it.  Protesting  petitions  were  cir- 
culated and,  with  more  than  40,000  names,  were  sent  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  a  very  short  time.  On  Feb.  10,  1898,  members 
of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  .State  W.  S.  A.  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Elections  and  spoke  against  the 
bill.  Through  courtesy  to  Mr.  Hazlett,  who  was  a  member  of 
this  committee,  it  was  reported  back,  but  without  recommenda- 
tion, and  when  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  House  it  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated — y6  against  repeal,  22  in  favor. 

Office  Holding  :  No  woman  can  be  elected  or  appointed  to 
any  office,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  school  trustee,  as  the 
statutes  provide  that  all  incumbents  must  be  electors.  The  same 
law  applies  to  tlie  boards  of  all  Stntc  institutions.  It  also  pre- 
vents women  from  serving  as  notaries  public. 

They  can  act  as  deputies,  since  these  are  considered  merely 
as  clerks.  The  law  specifies  that  women  can  be  Probate  Court 
deputies  because  minors  are  eligible  to  that  office. 
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Women  can  not  be  State  School  Commissioners,  and  there  is 
no  oftice  of  county  commissioner.  They  are  serving  acceptably 
on  the  school  boards  of  various  towns  and  cities,  but  no  official 
record  is  anywhere  kept  of  the  exact  number* 

A  law  of  1892  says :  "In  all  asylums  for  the  insane  there  shall 
be  employed  at  least  one  female  physician."  There  are  <  eight 
such  institutions  in  the  State  and  at  present  only  four  have 
women  physicians. 

The  same  year  it  was  made  mandatory  on  even,'  Judge  uf 
Common  Pleas  to  appoint  in  his  county  a  board  of  visitors  con- 
sisting of  three  men  and  three  women,  w^hose  duty  it  is  to  make 
periodical  visits  to  the  correctional  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  county  and  to  act  as  guardians  ad  litem  to  delinquent  children. 

A  law  of  1893  requires  police  matrons  in  all  cities  of  10,000 
inhabitants  and  over.  They  must  be  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
of  good  moral  cliaracter  and  somul  physical  health,  and  must 
have  the  indorsement  of  at  least  ten  women  residents  of  good 
standing.  Their  salary  is  fixed  at  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
minimum  salary  paid  to  patrolmen  in  the  same  city,  and  they 
may  serve  for  life  unless  they  are  discharged. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  forbid- 
den to  women. 

Education:   Oberlin  was  the  first  co-educational  college  in 

•  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  the  atithor  of  t]\h:  chipter,  is  now  scr^-ing  her  second 
term  on  the  board  of  education  in  Warren,  O.  In  tli«  spring  of  1898  Uie  local  political 
equality  club  determined  to  have  eome  women  in  this  position  and  selected  Mrv.  Upton 

and  Mrs.  Carrie  P.  ITai  riiiRton.  Two  vacancies  having  nccurrcd.  tbc  board  (which  nils 
such  vacancies)  was  asked  to  appoint  them  but  refused.  Their  names  therefore  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Republican  caucus  in  the  spring  of  1898.  Instead  of  two  candidates,  as 
usual,  there  were  four,  as  the  two  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  The  board  and  the  politicians  still  refused  to  recommend  the  women,  so  six  names 
went  before  the  caucns.  The  women  were  asked  whether  they  wanted  to  run  for  the 
short  term  to  fill  the  vacancies  or  fo:  t  lull  term  of  three  years.  They  refused  to  say, 
hut  simply  askcil  that  tht'tr  namen  shoiilil  he  considered.  Tlu  y  had  little  hope  of  anything 
but  to  till  the  vMcancics,  as  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  present  board  were  candi- 
dates for  the  long  term.  The  night  of  the  caucus  was  very  stormy,  but  the  women  of  the 
city  turned  out  in  force  and,  with  the  a-ssistance  of  the  men.  the  two  women  were  nomi- 
nated for  the  long  term.    A  Republican  nomination  is  equivalent  to  an  election  in  Warren. 

The  board  was  macnanimous;  both  ladies  were  placed  on  committees  and  most  courte- 
ously treated  The  next  year  Mrs,  Upton  was  nia<!<.-  chaim.in  >  f  t!ie  most  irnjiortant 
committee,  that  on  supplies,  buildings  and  grounds,  which  expends  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
money  used  by  the  board.  The  other  woman  member  was  added  to  this  committee  when 
the  new  grammar  school  was  begun  in  1899.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  ▼entilatcd 
and  best  planned  building  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  both  were  triumphantly  re-elected.  Mrs.  Upton  was  continued  as 
chairman  of  her  committee,  and  Mrs.  HarrinstMi  was  made  chairman  of  tiie  next  in  tro- 
portancct  that  on  text-books.  (Eds. 
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the  United  States  (1833).  Antioch  was  the  second  f  1^53).  The 
Stale  University  and  all  other  State  institutions  of  learning  al- 
ways have  been  open  to  both  sexes  alike.  Of  the  thirty-four 
colleges  and  universities  twenty-seven  are  co-educational,  hve  are 
for  men  and  two  for  women.  There  are  seventy-nine  higher 
educational  institutions  other  than  colleges,  such  as  academies, 
normal  and  business  schools,  theological  seminaries,  etc  Of 
these  eight  are  for  men,  ten  for  women,  fifty-nine  co-educational 
and  two  without  statistics. 

Tn  the  public  schools  there  are  10,556  men  and  15,156  women 
teaciiers.  I  he  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $50;  of  the 
women,  $40. 


Ohio  is  one  of  the  leadinc:  States  in  the  number  of  women's 
clubs — 289,  with  a  membership  of  10,300,  being  enrolled  in  the 
General  Federation.  It  was  principally  through  the  efforts  of 
this  large  body  of  women  that  a  bill  was  passed  in  1896  provid- 
ing for  Traveling:  Free  Libraries  and  900  are  now  in  circulation, 
more  tlian  in  any  other  Stale.  It  also  was  insinuuental  in  secur- 
ing" a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  State  Normal  Schools  in  con- 
nection with  Ohio  and  Miami  Universities. 

The  Rookwood  Pottery  of  Cincinnati,  which  has  more  than  a 
national  reputation,  is  the  result  of  the  intelligence  and  well  di- 
rected efforts  of  a  woman — Mrs,  Maria  Longrworth  Nichols  (now 
Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer).  Inspired  by  the  Japanese  display  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadeli)hia,  in  1876,  she  began  exper- 
imenting;- with  the  clays  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  eventually  tlcvel- 
oped  the  exquisite  pottery  which  is  found  in  every  art  museum 
and  large  private  collection  in  the  coimtry,  and  whose  manufac- 
ture employs  a  ntunber  of  skilled  artists. 
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OKLAHOMA." 

Oklahoma  Territory  was  opened  to  settlement  April  22,  1889. 
and  its  first  woman's  ort^anization  was  the  Woman's  Christian 
Tenipcrancc  Union,  founded  in  Guthrie,  ]\Iarch  lO,  1 890,  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  O.  Rhodes,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard.  In  the  following-  April  a  convention  was  called  at  Oklahoma 
City»  delegates  coming  from  ten  societies,  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  was 
elected  president.  In  October^  1890,  the  first  annual  convention 
was  held  in  Guthrie,  the  capital,  Mrs.  Alice  Williams  of  Mis- 
souri being  the  principal  speaker.  The  first  Legislature  was  in 
session  and  she  also  addressed  this  body  making  a  strong  plea 
for  legislation  in  favor  of  temperance  and  woman  snfFrap^e. 

la  1895  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion committee  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association,  arranged 
for  a  lecturer  to  visit  all  the  principal  towns  on  the  Rock  Island 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroads,  and  Miss  Laura  A.  Gregg  of  Kansas 
was  selected  for  this  pioneer  work*  She  came  into  the  Terri- 
tory the  first  week  in  October  and  lectured  in  twelve  places,  form- 
ing clubs.  Her  campaign  closed  at  Guthrie  where  the  first  suf- 
fraqfe  convention  was  held,  November  11,  12,  and  an  association 
organized.  Miss  Margaret  Rees  was  elected  president,!  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Keaton,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Southard,  delegate  to 
the  national  convention. 

Mrs.  Julia  B.  Nelson  of  Minnesota  was  sent  into  the  Territory 
by  the  National  Association  for  three  months  in  May,  1896.  She 
spoke  in  twenty-three  towns,  organizing  a  number  of  clubs,  and 
on  June  7,  8,  closed  her  work  with  a  mass  meeting  in  Guthrie. 

•  The  History  is  ii.dcljted  for  materirti  for  this  chnpttr  to  !\Irs,  Margaret  Olive  Rhode* 
of  Guthrie,  president  of  the  Territorial  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

t  Mfi.  Rachel  Recs  Griffith  and  her  two  daughters  are  known  as  the  Mothers  of  Equal 
Suflfrage  itt  Oklahoma.    Miss  ^lari^aret  was  the  first  Territorial  president,  while  no  one 

has  dune  more  in  the  local  club  of  (luthrie  than  Mi?s  Rnchcl.  M-v,  Griffith  is  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  but  fully  expects  to  live  to  see  the  women  ot  Oklahoma  enjoying  Uie 
full  fnuicliise. 
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The  third  convention  was  held  in  Perry,  Nov.  13,  14. 

1897,  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Johns  of  Kansas  being  present  as  the  chief 
speaker.  !Mrs.  Celia  Z.  Titus  was  elected  president;  Margaret 
Rees,  corresponding  secretary;  Sarah  L.  Bosworth,  recording 
secretary;  Eva  A.  Crosby,  treasurer. 

In  September,  1898,  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  organizer  for  the 
National  Suffrage  Association,  arranged  for  a  campaign,  prepar- 
atory  to  asking  the  Legislature  to  grant  woman  suffrage,  as  in  a 
Territory  full  suffra^^e  can  be  given  by  legislative  enactment 
In  October  Mrs.  Chajmian  Catt  came  011  and  meetings  were  held 
in  the  chief  towns,  where  committees  were  appointed  to  look 
after  petitions  and  other  .necessary  work.  This  series  of  meet- 
ings closed  November  6,  7,  with  the  annual  convention  in  Okla- 
homa City.  Mrs.  Rhodes  was  elected  president,  Mrs.  Delia 
Jenkins,  vice-president.  Miss  Rees  continued  as  secretary,  Mrs. 
Minnie  D.  Storm  made  treasurer, 

[.LGisLATivE  AcTio-x  :  III  tlic  fiTst  Leg-jslature,  in  1890,  specific 
work  was  begun  for  woman  snffra<^c.  W  lien  the  law  regarding 
the  franchise  was  under  discussion  a  petition  was  presented  pray- 
ing that  it  should  read,  ''Every  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  shall  have 
a  right  to  vote,"  instead  of  "every  male  citizen."  A  prc^sition 
for  this  was  lost  by  three  votes  in  the  House  and  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  Council.  School  Suffrage  was  granted  to  women. 

In  1897  a  bill  asking  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  was 
prepared  by  Miss  Margaret  Rees  and  introduced  in  the  House, 
wlicre  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  13  yeas.  9  nays,  but  was  killed 
in  the  Council.  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  ■  reTi  cnt  by  the  National 
Association,  labored  most  earnestly  for  the  bill  and  won  hundreds 
of  friends  for  the  cause  by  her  wise  council  and  able  management. 

After  the  suffrage  convention  in  1898,  described  above,  Miss 
Hay  returned  to  New  York  and  Miss  Laura  A.  Gregg  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Association  to  co-operate  with  the  Okla- 
homa women  in  securing  the  franchise  from  the  Legislature  of 
1899.  Their  efforts  and  the  results  were  thus  related  in  the 
report  to  the  National  Suffrage  Convention  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  in  April,  by  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt,  who  had  remained  in 
Guthrie  most  of  the  winter  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  bill 
with  the  discretion  and  ability  for  which  she  is  distinguished: 
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Last  November  headquarters  were  opened  in  a  business  block  at 
Gutlirie,  in  charge  of  Miss  GregjCf,  from  which  aji  active  corre- 
spondence was  conducted,  resulting  in  a  large  petition  and  a  constant 
accession  of  new  recruits.  There  was  a  most  thorough  system  of 
press  work,  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  Territory  aiding  the 
movement.  The  strongest  and  best  men  espoused  our  cause  and  the 
outlook  seemed  propitious.  Tlie  Lei^islature  convened  the  first 
week  in  January,  but  an  unfortunate  quarrel  arose  between  it  and 
the  Governor  which  hindered  le.^islation  and  compelled  our  cam- 
pai^;n  to  drag  throughout  the  entire  sixty  days"  session.  Miss 
Gregg  continued  her  work  at  headquarters  during  the  winter,  and 
Miss  Hay  spent  a  month  in  Guthrie  looking  after  the  interests  of  our 
bill.  It  finally  passed  the  house,  14  yeas,  10  nays,  the  week  before 
the  session  was  to  close,  and  immediately  the  opposition  concen- 
trated its  efforts  on  the  Council.  However,  a  majority  were  pledged 
to  support  our  measure,  and  we  felt  little  fear. 

As  soon  as  the  news  spread  that  the  bill  was  througli  the  House,  a 
telegram  was  received  by  each  member^  of  the  Council  from  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  women  remonstrants.  These  were  not  all  phrased 
alike,  but  each  asked  the  recipient:  "What  can  be  done  to  defeat 
the  woman  suffrage  bill  ?  Answer  at  our  expense."  At  nearly  the 
same  moment,  the  chief  apfcnt  of  the  Saloonkeepers'  League,  an 
association  recently  organized,  as  they  claimed.  **to  protect  our  in- 
terests from  unjust  legislation."  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Only  a 
week  remained  of  the  legislative  session.  Whether  this  agent  of 
the  Oklahoma  saloons  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  Albany  remon- 
strants, or  the  Albany  remonstrants  sent  their  telegrams  offering 
assistance  at  the  instigation  of  the  Saloonkeepers'  League,  or 
whether  their  simultaneous  appearance  was  by  chance,  I  am  unable 
to  sav.  That  they  appeared  toij^ether  stcnis  significant.  If  they 
work  as  distinct  forces,  a  study  in  the  vagaries  of  the  human  reason 
is  presented  in  the  motives  offered  to  the  public  by  these  two  organ- 
izations. The  Albany  remonstrants  would  protect  the  sweet  wom- 
anly digfnity  of  Oklahoma  women  'from  the  debasing  influence  of 
politics.  The  Saloonkeepers*  League  would  save  the  debasing  in- 
fluence of  politics  from  the  sweet  womanly  ditrritv  of  Oklahoma 
women.  So  these  .Mhany  women,  who  never  fail  to  inforui  the 
public  of  their  devotion  to  the  church,  join  hands  with  the  Okla- 
lioma  saloonkeepers,  who  never  fail  to  declare  that  the  church  is  a 
fanatical  obstacle  to  personal  liberty.  A  queer  union  it  is^  but  some 
day  the  world  will  discover  the  mystery  which  has  consummated  it  I 

It  so  happened  that  in  this  Legislature  there  was  a  member  who 
for  thirty  years,  in  a  neighboring  State,  had  been  an  avowed  friend 
of  snft"rage.  This  was  known  to  all  Oklahotna.  and  even  the  ene- 
mies expected  liini  to  lead  our  forces  in  the  Council.  This  man  not 
only  htirayed  us.  hut  headed  the  opposition  in  a  fililmslering  effort 
to  keep  the  bill  from  coming  to  a  final  vote  and  succeeded.  Now, 
why  did  he  fail  us  ?  Did  he  renounce  the  faith  of  a  lifetime  ?  No, 
Did  the  suffragists  offend  him  ?  No ;  but  even  if  they  had  done  so 
a  man  of  character  does  not  change  his  views  in  a  moment  for  a  per* 
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sonal  whim.  Why,  then,  this  change?  Any  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, for  or  against  sufFraq'e,  if  he  would  speak  as  frankly  to  others 
as  he  (lid  to  us.  would  tell  you  it  was  for  money.  Rumor  was  ])lenti- 
lul  stating  the  amount  and  the  donor.  The  saloons  all  over 
Oklahoma,  with  a  remarkable  unanmiity  of  knowledge,  boasted 
beforehand  that  the  bill  was  killed  and  that  this  man  was  the  instru- 
ment which  they  had  used,  and  while  they  were  boasting  he  was 
conferring  with  us  and  promising  us  his  faithful  support,  hoping 
to  conduct  the  fUibustering  so  adroitly  that  we  could  not  detect  his 

hand  in  it  

To  come  to  the  main  point,  we  had  won  the  victory  but  a  crime 
robbed  us  of  it.  Suffragists  know  how  to  bear  defeats  with  forti- 
tude, for  each  one  is  only  a  milestone  showing  the  progress  made  on 
a  journey,  but  a  defeat  by  the  defection  of  a  friend  is  a  new  thing  in 
the  history  of  our  movement. 

Dr.  Delos  Walker  of  Oklahoma  City  was  one  of  those  who  as- 
sisted in  every  way  possible  to  give  the  ballot  to  the  women  of  the 
Territory.  Dr.  C  F.  McElwrath  of  Enid  championed  the  bill 
in  the  House  and  secured  its  passage  over  the  head  of  every  op- 
ponent. The  efforts  of  the  women  were  supplemented  also  by 
those  of  Senator  1.  A.  Gandey  and  Representative  William  H. 
Mcrten,  both  of  Guthrie,  and  T.  F.  Hensley  of  El  Reno,  editor 
of  the  Democrat. 

Laws  :  Dower  and  curtesy  do  not  obtain.  If  either  husband 
or  wife  die  without  a  will,  leaving  only  one  child  or  the  lawful 
issue  of  one  child,  the  survivor  receives  one-half  of  both  real  and 
personal  property.  If  there  is  more  than  one  child  or  one  child 
and  descendants  of  one  or  more  deceased  children,  the  widow  or 
widower  receives  one-third  of  the  estate.  If  there  is  no  issue 
living  the  survivor  receives  one-half;  and  if  there  is  neither  is- 
sue, father,  niuther.  brother  nor  sister,  the  survivor  takes  the 
whole  estate.  A  homestead  may  be  occupied  by  the  widow  or 
widower  until  otherwise  disposed  of  according  to  law. 

Husband  or  wife  may  mortgage  or  convey  separate  property 
without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

A  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued  and  make  contracts 
in  her  own  name.  She  may  carry  on  business  as  a  sole  trader 
and  her  earnings  and  wages  are  her  sole  and  separate  property. 

The  usual  causes  for  divorce  exist  but  only  a  90  days'  residence 
is  required.  A  wife  may  sue  for  alimony  without  divorce.  In 
cases  where  both  parties  are  equally  at  fault  the  court  may  re- 
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fuse  divorce  but  pro\  uie  for  the  custody  and  niauiiciiaiice  of 
children  and  equitable  division  of  property. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  o£  the  children.  At  his  death 
the  mother  becomes  the  guardian,  if  a  suitable  person,  but  if  she 
remarries  the  guardianship  passes  to  the  second  husband* 

The  husband  is  expected  to  furnish  a  suitable  support  for  the 
family,  but  no  punishment  is  prescribed  for  a  failure  to  do  this. 

Xo  law  existed  lor  the  protection  of  girls  until  1890  \\  iicu  lae 
age  was  made  14  years.  In  1895  it  was  raised  to  16  years.  The 
penalty  is  first  degree  (under  14),  imprisonment  not  less  than  ten 
years;  second  degree  (under  16),  not  less  than  five  years.  In 
both  cases  the  girl  must  have  been  ''of  previous  chaste  character/' 

Suffrage:  The  first  Territorial  Legislature  (1890)  granted 
School  Suffrage  to  the  extent  of  a  vote  for  trustees. 

Offick  Holdin'g:  Women  may  hold  all  school  offices. 
Eleven  of  the  twenty-three  counties  have  women  superintend- 
ents, i  hey  are  not  eligil  )le  to  State  offices  but  are  not  prohibited 
by  law  from  any  county  offices.  One  woman  is  registrar  of 
deeds  and  one  is  deputy  U.  S.  marshal.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  about  one  hundred  women  notaries  public. 

Occupations:    No  profession  or  occupation  is  l^^ally  for- 
bidden to  women.   Ten  hours  is  made  a  legal  working  day. 

Education  :  All  educational  instittitions  are  open  alike  to 
both  sexes.  In  the  public  schools  there  are  914  men  and  1,268 
women  teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is 
$31*93 ;  of  the  women,  $26.20. 


Thirty  Federated  Clubs  in  Oklahoma,  with  over  700  members, 
are  taking  up  successfully  a  great  variety  of  public  work. 
Guthrie  contains  eight  of  these,  with  a  membership  of  more  than 
one  hundred,  and  the  library  committee  has  succe^ed  in  starting 
a  library,  which  has  now  seven  hundred  volumes. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

OREGON.* 

After  the  defeat  of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  in  1884 

no  organized  effort  was  made  for  ten  years,  although  quiet  educa- 
tional work  was  done.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1894.  a  meeting 
was  called  at  the  re^;^dence  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Dimiway  in 
Portland  and  a  committee  formed  which  met  every  week  for  sev- 
eral montlis  thereafter.  Woman's  Day  was  celebrated  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  State  Horticultural  Association,  in  September,  by 
invitation  of  its  president,  William  Salloway.  Addresses  were 
made  by  N.  W.  Kinney  and  Mrs.  Duniway,  and  Governor  Lord 
and  his  wife  were  on  the  platform.  On  October  27  a  mass  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Marqiiani  Grand  Theater,  at  which  a  State  or- 
ganization was  effected  anrl  a  constitution  adopted  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  committee.! 

In  January.  1895.  the  association  secured  from  the  Legislature 
a  bill  for  the  submission  of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment,  which 
it  would  be  necessary  for  a  second  Legislature  to  pass  upon. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  was  held  at  Portland 
in  November  as  quietly  as  possible,  it  being  the  aim  to  avoid 
arousing  the  two  extremes  of  society,  consisting  of  tlie  slum 
classes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ultra-conservati\'e  on  tlie  other, 
who  instinctively  pull  together  against  all  progress.  Officers 
were  elected  as  usual  and  the  work  went  on  in  persistent  quietude. 

The  convention  of  1896  met  in  Portland,  November  i6.t  Mrs. 

*  Tile  History  is  indebted  for  the  material  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duni- 
way of  Portland,  honorary  president  of  tbe  State  Equal  Suffrage  Association  and  alwaya 

at  flu-  lu.iil  of  tlic  movenrent  in  O reckon. 

t  Dr.  Frances  A.  Cady,  Lydia  Hunt  King,  Eugenie  M.  Siiearer,  Charlotte  De  Ilillicr 
Barmore,  Mary  Sctaaffer  Ward,  Gertrude  J.  Denny,  Alice  J.  McArty.  Ada  Comiah 
Hert^he,  Maria  C.  DeLaslimtitl;  Cof«  Fanotts  Dtuiiiir«y»  Frances  Moreland  Harvey  and 

Abigail  Scott  Duniway. 

t  Department  superintendents  ch(»cn:  ETangelical  woric,  Mrs.  Charlotte  De  Hillier 
Banaore)  preai.  Mt*.  Eugenie  M.  Shearer:  round  table,  Mrs.  Jttlia  H.  Bauer;  muate,  Mia. 
H.  IL  Duniway,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Hadutt;  Cooper  Medal  contesta,  H.  D.  Harford  and  Mrs.  S. 
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Duniway,  the  honorary  president,  was  made  acting  president, 
that  officer  having  left  the  State ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Laughary,  honorary 
president;  Dr.  Annice  F.  Jeffreys,  vice-president-at-Iarge ;  Ada 
Cornish  Hertsche,  vice-president;  Frances  E.  Gotshall,  corre- 
sponding secretary;  Mary  SchaflFer  Ward,  recording  secretary; 
Mrs.  A;  E.  Hackett.  assistant  secretary;  Jennie  C.  Pritchard, 
treasurer.  These  Slate  officers  were  re-elected  without  change 
until  Xovember,  1898,  when  Mrs.  W.  H.  Games  was  chosen  re- 
cording secretary  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Coe.  treasurer.  In  1899.  and 
again  in  1900,  Mrs.  Eunice  Pond  Atliey^  formerly  of  Idaho,  be- 
came assistant  secretary. 

The  year  1896  was  a  period  of  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  State  officers  to  disseminate  suffrage  sentiment  in  more  or 
less  indirect  ways,  so  that  other  organizations  of  whatever  name 
or  nature  might  look  upon  the  iM-oi)ose<l  amendment  with  favor. 
Early  in  this  year  the  executive  committee  decided  to  org-anize  a 
Woman's  Congress  and  secure  the  alTiliation  of  all  branches  of 
women's  patriotic,  philanthropic  and  literary  work,  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  suffrage  association.  It  was  resolved  also  t'^  obtain 
if  possible  the  attendance  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  president  of 
the  National  Association,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of 
the  amendment  campaign  in  California. 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  successful  public  function  in  Ore- 
gon than  this  Congress  of  Women,  which  was  held  the  first  w  eek 
in  June,  1896,  with  Miss  Aniliony  as  its  bright  particular  star. 
The  love  of  the  people  for  the  great  leader  was  universally  ex- 
pressed, socially  as  well  as  publicly.  The  speakers  represented 
all  lines  of  woman's  work--education,  art,  science,  medicine,  san- 
itation, literature,  the  duties  of  motherhood,  philanthropy,  re- 
form— ^but  sectarian  and  political  questions  were  excluded.  It 
was  most  interesting  to  note  the  clever  manner  in  which  almost 
all  the  speakers  sandwiched  their  speeches  and  ])apers  with  suf- 
frage sentiments,  and  also  the  hearty  applause  which  followed 
every  allusion  to  the  proposed  amendment  from  the  audiences 
that  packed  the  spacious  Taylor  Street  Church  to  overflowing. 

M.  Kcrti;  health  and  heredity.  Dr.  Mary  A.  Leonard;  legislation  and  petitions.  Dr.  An- 
nice 1'.  Jeffreys,  Mrs.  Duniwi;-.  Fifteen  counties  were  representcl  by  Dr.  Annie  C. 
Reed  and  Mesdames  K.  M.  Alfred,  R.  A.  Bcn»ell,  K.  O.  McCown,  A.  A.  Cleveland,  F.  M. 
Lockhart,  J.  H.  U|Mont  J.  L.  Curry,  A.  R.  Burbank,  M.  E.  Tbompaon,  J.  W.  Virtue,  A, 
S.  Pattcraon,  A.  C.  Hertache  and  J.  J.  Murphy. 
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Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  the  ncitccl  San  Francisco  philanthropist, 
was  a  s]:)ecial  attraction  and  made  many  converts  to  woman 
suffrage  by  her  beautifuf  presence  and  eloquent  words. 

For  ten  consecutive  days  in  July  commodious  headquarters 
were  mantained  at  the  Willamette  Valley  Chautauqua,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Ward.  The 
Rev.  Anna  Howard  Sliaw  Day  was  the  most  successful  one  of 
the  assembly.  Miss  Shaw  spoke  as  if  inspired,  and  afterward 
a  large  reception  was  held  in  her  honor. 

Thirty-six  regular  meetings  and  four  mass  meetings  were  held 
by  the  suffrage  association  during  the  year. 

The  Woman's  Club  movement  had  by  this  time  assumed  im- 
portant proportions  among  society  women,  under  the  tactful 
management  of  that  staunch  advocate  of  equal  rights,  Mrs,  A. 
H.  li.  Stuart;  and  the  >uffrag;ists  joined  heartily  in  the  new  or- 
ganization, which,  in  spite  of  its  non-political  character,  strength- 
ened the  current  of  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  Oregon  Emergency  Corps  and  Red  Cross  Society  became 
another  tacitly  acknowledged  auxiliary.  The  Oregon  Pioneer 
Association  approved  the  amendment  by  unanimous  resolution, 
and  the  State  Grange,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Good  Templars,  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  Printers'  Union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Ijj- 
comotive  Engineers  and  other  organizations  were  recognized 
allies. 

In  1898  the  second  Woman's  Congress  took  place  at  Portland 
in  April  under  the  auspices  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
State  £.  S.  A.,  forty  affiliated  societies  of  women  participating. 

The  suffrage  business  for  this  year  was  all  transacted  in  execu- 
tive sessions,  and  no  convention  held. 

W  nman's  Day  at  the  Willamette  Valley  Chautauqna  in  July, 
when  forty  different  organizations  of  men  and  women  were  rep- 
resented, was  a  great  success.  Suffrage  addresses  were  given  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Moore  McComas  of  California,  Dr.  Frances  Woods  of 
Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Games.  Col.  R.  A.  Miller,  the  president,  him- 
self an  ardent  suffragist,  extended  an  invitation  for  the  following 
year. 
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In  1899  Mrs.  Duniway  was  invited  by  the  Legislature  to  take 

part  in  the  joint  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  in  honor  of  forty 
years  of  Statehood. 

This  year,  in  preparation  for  the  election  at  which  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment  submitted  by  the  Legislature  of  1899  was  to 
be  voted  on,  106  parlor  meetings  were  held,  30,000  pieces  of  lit- 
erature distributed,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  30,000  voters 
in  fourteen  counties  collected.  Mrs.  Duniway  spoke  by  special 
invitation  to  a  number  of  the  various  orders  and  fraternities  of 
men  throughout  the  vState,  most  of  whom  indorsed  the  amcnd- 
ment.  The  usual  headquarters  were  maintained  during  tlie  Fair, 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  Jeffreys. 

Legislative  Action  :  The  Legislature,  having  changed  its 
time  of  meeting  from  September  in  the  even  years  to  January  in 
the  odd  ones,  convened  in  1895.  Through  the  efforts  of  its  lead- 
ing members,  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  in  February  to  submit 
again  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  voters.  The  resolu- 
tion proposinL^  it  was  carried  without  debate  in  the  House  by  41 
ayes — including  that  of  Speaker  Moore — 11  noes.  In  the  Senate 
the  vote  was  17  ayes,  11  noes.  As  Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway 
was  lecturing  in  Idaho,  the  State  suffrage  association  was  rep- 
resented at  this  Legislature  by>  its  vice-president-at-large.  Dr. 
Annice  F.  Jeffreys. 

The  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  1897  found  the  women 
ready  and  waiting  for  the  necessary  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment;  hut  the  Solons  of  the  non-emotion. il  .-^ex  fell  to  fjuarreling 
among  themselves  over  the  United  States  senatorial  plnm  and, 
being  unable  to  agree  on  a  choice  of  candidates,  refused  to  or- 
ganize for  any  kind  of  business,  so  another  hiennial  period  of 
public  inactivity  was  enforced  upon  the  suffragists. 

The  Legislature  convened  in  January,  1899,  and  with  it  came 
the  long-delayed  opportunity.  Mrs.  Duniway  and  Dr.  Jeffreys 
had  charge  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment  Bill.  They  were  recog- 
nized by  ]>runiinent  mcmhcrs,  and  admitted  hy  vote  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  tl* in  eaeh  House.  Senator  C.  W.  Fulton,  who 
had  disting-nisiied  himself  as  tlie  champion  of  the  amendment  in 
1880  and  1882.  was  requested  by  them  to  carry  their  banner  to 
victory  once  more.    He  assured  them  that  personally  he  was 
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willing,  but  said  so  many  bills  on  all  sorts  of  side  issues  had  been 
insisted  upon  by  women  that  the  members  were  not  in  a  mood  to 
listen  to  any  more  propositions  from  persons  who  had  no  votes. 
The  ladies  did  not  press  the  matter,  but  for  days  they  furnished 

short,  pithy  letters  to  the  papers  of  the  capital  city,  answering 
fully  all  of  the  usual  objections  to  woman  suffrasfe.  They  also 
sent  an  open  letter  to  enrh  member  of  the  Legislature,  explainiiif^ 
that  this  plea  for  equal  rights  was  based  wholly  upon  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  self-government,  and  not  made  in  the  interest 
of  any  one  reform.  In  this  were  enclosed  to  every  Republican 
member  Clarkson  on  Suffrage  in  Colorado  and  Qara  Barton's 
Appeal  to  Voters ;  to  every  Democrat  her  Appeal  and  some  other 
document,  taking  care  to  keep  oflf  of  partisan  toes.  At  length 
Senators  Fulton  and  Brownell,  leaders  in  the  tapper  House,  con- 
sidered the  tune  ripe  for  calling  up  the  amendment,  which  was  at 
once  sent  in  regular  order  of  business  to  the  Lower  House,  where 
it  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and — buried. 

Finally  Senator  Fulton  secured  a  request  from  the  Senate 
that  the  bill  be  returned  for  further  consideration,  and  a  hearing 
was  made  a  special  order  of  business.  The  room  was  filled  with 
ladies  and  Mrs.  Duniu.iy  was  asked  to  present  the  claims  of  the 
women  of  the  State,  over  half  of  whom,  through  their  various 
societies,  had  asked  for  the  submission  of  the  amendment.  On 
the  roll-call  which  followed  the  vote  stood  25  ayes,  one  no. 

The  measure  was  made  a  special  order  of  business  in  the  House 
the  same  evening.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  Mrs. 
Duniway  spoke  ten  minutes  from  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  the 
roll-call  resulted  in  48  ayes,  6  noes. 

A  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  presentation  by  one  of  the 
members,  in  a  long  speech,  of  a  large  collection  of  documents  sent 
by  the  Anti-Suifrage  Association  of  Women  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  The  preceding  autumn  they  had  sent  a  salaried 
agent,  Miss  Emily  P.  Bissdl  of  Delaware,  to  canvass  the  State 
against  the  bill. 

The  succeeding  campaign  was  very  largely  in  the  nature  of  a 
"still  hunt."  IMrs.  Ida  Crouch  Ila/dett,  of  Colorado,  held  meet- 
ings for  two  months  in  counties  away  from  the  railroads  and  did 
effective  work  among  the  voters  of  the  border.    Miss  Lena  Mor- 
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row,  of  Illinois,  also  did  good  service  for  some  time  preceding 
election,  in  visiting"  the  various  fraternal  associations  of  men  in 

the  city  of  Portland,  by  whom  she  was  generally  accorded  a 
gracious  liearing.  These  ladies  represented  the  National  Asso- 
ciation.* 

All  went  well  until  about  two  weeks  before  election  day,  June 
6f  1900,  and  the  measure  in  all  probability  would  have  carried  had 
it  not  been  for  the' slum  vote  of  Portland  and  Astoria,  which  was 
stirred  up  and  called  out  by  the  Oregonian,  edited  by  H.  W. 
Scott,  the  most  influential  newspaper  in  the  State.  It  was  the 
only  pa])er.  out  of  Jjy,  whirh  op])o.sed  the  amendment.  But  not- 
withstanding its  terrible  ouslau^ht.  over  48  i)er  cent,  of  all  the 
votes  which  were  cast  upon  the  amendment  were  in  its  favor. 
Twenty-one  out  of  the  thirty-three  counties  gave  handsome 
majorities;  one  county  was  lost  by  one  vote,  one  by  23  and  one 

by3i- 

The  vote  on  the  amendment  in  1884  was  1 1,223  ayes;  28,176 
noes.    In  1900  it  stood  26,265  ^y^s ;  28.402  noes.    Although  the 

population  had  more  than  doubled  in  the  cities,  where  the  slum 
vote  is  naturally  the  heaviest  and  is  always  against  woman  suf- 
frage, tlie  total  increase  of  the  "noes"  of  the  State  was  only  226. 
while  in  the  same  time  the  "ayes"  had  been  augmented  by  15,042. 

Laws:  If  either  husband  or  wife  die  without  a  will  and  there 
are  no  descendants  living,  all  the  real  estate  and  personal  property 
go  to  the  survivor.  If  there  is  issue  living,  the  widow  re> 
ceives  one-half  of  the  husband's  real  estate  and  one-half  of  his 
personal  property.  The  widowei  takes  a  life  interest  in  the 
wife's  real  estate,  whether  there  are  children  or  not,  and  all  of  her 
personal  property  absolutely  i£  there  are  no  living  descendants, 
half  of  it  if  there  are  any. 

All  laws  have  been  repealed  that  recognize  civil  disabilites  of 
the  wife  which  are  not  recognized  as  existing  against  the  hus- 
band, except  as  to  voting  and  holding  office. 

•  The  chairmen  ol  the  county  committees  were  Miss  Belle  TrulUnger,  now  the  wife  of 
Gov.  T.  T.  Geer,  and  Modamcs  R.  A.  B«n«ell,  J.  A.  Bladnriby,  Thomn  Corndnn.  S.  T. 

ChiUI.  C.  TT.  Dye.  W.  R.  miis,  J.  T).  Eafon.  P.  L,  Fountain.  J.  R.  Ihintinfrton,  Almirn 
Hurley,  T.  B.  Uandley,  Ellen  Kuney,  H.  A.  Laugbary,  Stephen  A.  Lowell,  A.  £.  Lock- 
luirt,  M.  Moore,  James  Miidde,  J.  J.  Murphy,  Jennie  McCally.  Celia  6.  Olmstead,  R. 
PattLson,  A.  S.  Patterson,  N.  Rulison.  Anna  B.  Reed,  E.  L.  Smith.  Thomas  Stewart.  C. 
U.  Snyder,  C.  R.  Templeton,  M.  £.  Tboroiwon,  J.  U.  Upton,  J.  W.  Virtue,  Clara  Zim- 
merman. 
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By  registering  as  a  sole  trader  a  married  woman  can  carry  on 
business  in  her  own  name. 

In  1880  the  Legislature  enacted  that  "henceforth  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  parents,  in  the  absence  of  misconduct,  shall 
be  equal,  and  the  mother  shall  be  as  fully  entitled  to  the  custody 
and  control  of  the  children  and  their  earnings  as  the  father,  and 
in  case  of  the  father's  deatli  the  mother  shall  come  into  as  full  and 
complete  control  of  the  children  and  their  estate  as  the  father  does 
in  case  of  the  mother's  death*" 

If  the  husband  does  not  support  the  family,  the  wife  may  apply 
to  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  Judge  may  issue  such  decree  as  he 
thinks  equitable,  generally  conforming  to  that  in  divorce  cases, 
and  may  have  power  to  enforce  its  orders  as  in  other  equity  cases. 

The  "ag"e  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  10  to  14  in 
1864  and  from  14  to  16  years  in  1S95.  The  penalty  is  imprison- 
ment not  less  than  tliree  nor  more  than  twenty  years.  The  fact 
that  the  victim  was  a  common  prostitute  or  the  defendant's  mis- 
tress is  no  excuse. 

Suffrage:  In  1878  an  Act  was  passed  entitling  women  to 
vote  for  school  trustees  and  for  bonds  and  appropriations  for 
school  purposes,  if  they  ha\e  i)roperty  of  their  own  in  the  school 
district  upon  which  they  or  their  husbands  pay  taxes. 

Office  Holding:  Women  are  not  eligible  to  any  elective 
office,  except  that  of  school  trustee. 

An  old  law  permitted  women  to  fill  the  offices  of  State  and 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  but  it  was  contested  in  1896 
by  a  defeated  male  candidate  and  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Women  can  not  sit  on  any  State  boards. 

They  are  employed  as  court  .stenographers,  and  in  various 
subordinate  appointive  offices.  They  may  serve  as  notaries. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women. 

Education  :  All  the  large  educational  institutions  are  open 
to  women.  In  the  public  schools  there  are  1,250  men  and  2,443 
women  teachers.   The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $43 ; 
of  the  women.  $34.81. 
Vol.  IV  Won.  Suf.— S7 
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PENNSYLVANIA.* 

The  thouj^ht  of  woman  suffrage  in  Pennsylvania  always  bnng'S 
with  it  the  recollection  of  Lucretia  Mott  of  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  four  women  who  called  the  first  Woman*s  Rights  Convention, 
at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  20,  and  among  the  ablest 
advocates  of  the  measure.! 

The  Pennsylvania  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  organ- 
ized Dec.  22,  1869,  with  Mary  Grew  as  president.!  There 
have  been  annual  meetings  in  or  near  Piiiladelphia  regularly  since 
that  time,  and  lar<^c  quantities  of  suffrage  literature  have  been 
distributed.**  In  1892  Miss  Grew  resigned,  aged  80,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Mrs.  Lucretia  L.  Blankenburg, 
who  still  holds  this  office. 

The  convention  of  1900  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  November 
I,  2,  and  the  other  officers  elected  were  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ellen 
H.  E.  Price;  correspondingf  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Luckie; 
recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  R.  Boyd;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet B.  Stone ;  auditors,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Kenderdine  and  Mrs. 
Selina  D.  Holton.  Miss  Ida  Porter  Boyer,  superintendent  of 
press  work,  reported  that  326  newspapers  in  the  State,  exclusive 
of  those  in  Philadelphia  which  were  supplied  by  a  local  chairman* 
were  using  regularly  the  suffrage  matter  sent  out  by  her  bureau, 
and  that  the  past  year  this  consisted  of  17,150  different  articles. 

*Tbe  History  »  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Lucretia  Longshore  Blankenburg  of 
Philadelphia,  who  haa  been  president  of  the  Slate  Sii4rage  Aaaoeiatioa  aince  189a. 
t  See  HiaMry  of  Woman  SufFrage,  VoL  I,  p.  6f. 

I  i  :  in  1884:  President,  Xtary  Grew;  vicc  prcsidcnts,  John  K.  Wildman,  Ellcn 
M.  Child,  Passmore  Williamson;  corresponding  secretary,  Florence  A.  Burleigh:  recording 
secretary,  Anna  Shoemaker;  treasurer.  Annie  Heacodc;  excorthre  committee,  Mary  S. 
Hillbom,  Martha  1^  It  Sarah  H.  Pcirce,  Gertrude  K.  Pcircc,  Joshua  Peirce,  Leslie 
Miller.  Miri.i  P  Miller,  Harriet  Purvis,  Caroline  L.  Broooiall,  Deborah  Pcnnock.  J.  £. 
Case,  Matilda  Hindman,  Dr.  Hiram  Corson. 

*«  These  meetin«a  have  been  hdd  in  Cheater*  Wcat  Cheater*  Laneaater,  Reading,  t«wii- 
town,  Oxford.  Kennett  Square  Norristown,  Scrantoa,  Pittsburg,  Harririmrg,  Philadel* 
phia,  Chcaur  and  Columbia. 
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A  number  of  able  speakers  have  addressed  the  Legislature  or 
canvassed  the  State  from  time  to  time,  inchsding  Miss  Stisati  B. 

^Anthony  and  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  aiul  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Association;  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Oatt,  chairman  of  the  national  organization  committee  ;  Henry  B. 
Blackwell,  editor  of  the  n^oman*s  Journal;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C  Bradford  of  Colo- 
rado, Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates  of  Maine,  and  Miss  Laura  A. 
Gregg  of  Kansas;  Judge  William  N.  Ashman,  Miss  Matilda 
Hindman,  Miss  Boyer,  Mrs.  Blankenbnrg  and  Miss  Jane  Camp- 
bell, president  of  the  Philadelphia  society.* 

The  latter  is  the  largest  and  most  influential  suffrage  society  in 
t  he  State.  Previously  to  1892  the  Philadelphians  who  were  identi- 
fied with  the  movement  belonged  to  the  Pennsylvania  association. 
In  the  fall  of  this  year  it  was  decided  to  make  it  a  delegate  body, 
and  as  that  meant  barring  out  individual  memberships,  the  Phila- 
delphia members  formed  a  county  organization.  Miss  Grew  was 
invited  to  lead  the  new  society,  but  feeling  unable  to  perform 
the  necessary  duties  she  accepted  onlv  the  honorary  presidency.  It 
was,  however,  largely  owing  to  her  counsel  and  influence  that  so 
successful  a  beginning  was  made.  After  her  death  in  1896  the  of- 
fice of  honorary  president  was  abolished. 

The  first  president  of  this  society  was  Miss  Campbell,  who  has 
been  annually  re-elected.  The  club  has  quadrupled  its  member- 
ship in  the  eight  years  of  its  existence,  counting  only  those  who 
pay  their  yearly  dues,  and  has  now  400  meni1)ers.  It  has  worked 
in  many  directions;  distributed  large  quantities  of  literature;  has 
sent  speakers  to  organizations  of  women ;  fostered  de1)rttes  among 
the  young  people  of  various  churches  and  Young  Men's  Literary 
Societies  by  offering  prizes  to  those  successful  on  the  side  of 
woman  suffrage;  held  public  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  which  includes  the  whole  county ;  assisted  largely  in  the  na- 
tional press  work,  and  always  lent  a  generous  hand  to  the  enter- 
prises of  the  National  Association,  t 

*  For  an  Kconnt  of  the  Qtisens'  Suffrage  Anodetion,  Edward  M.  Davii,  prealdeott 

see  VoL  III,  p,  461. 

t  At  tlw  annus]  nectinff  of  October,  1900.  the  loliowtng  were  elected :    President,  Mia* 

Tare  C.mipbetl;  vice-presidents.  Miss  EHz.i  TTcacock  ami  ^^tss  Elizabeth  Dornan;  corre- 
sponding secretary.  Miss  Katberine  J.  Campbell;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Olive  Pond 
Aniiet;  treaaurer.  Mra.  liary  F.  Kenderdine.  Sixteen  delegatci  were  elected  to  reprcaent 
the  fociety  at  the  State  convention. 
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In  1895  ^^^^s  society  prepared  a  list  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
property  owned  by  women  within  the  city  limits,  which  amounied 
to  $^53»757'5^  ^^^1  $35«7v34>i33  personal.  These  iignres 
comprise  20  per  cent  of  the  total  city  tax,  and  all  of  it  is  without 
representation. 

With  the  hope  of  arousing  suffrage  sentiment,  classes  were 
formed  imder  the  auspices  of  the  State  association  to  study  polit- 
ical  science ;  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fessenden  of  Massachusetts  was  em- 
ployed to  organize  clubs  in  the  State:  requests  were  sent  to  all 
the  clergymen  of  Philadelphia  to  preach  a  sennon  or  give  an  ad- 
dress on  Woman  Suffrage;  and  prizes  of  $5,  $10  and  $15  were 
offered  for  the  three  best  essays  on  Political  Equality  for  Women, 
fifty-six  being  received. 

A  Yellow  Ribbon  Bazar  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1895,  the 
net  proceeds  amounting  to  over  $1,000.  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay, 
Miss  Yates  and  Miss  Gregg  were  then  employed  as  organizers, 
and  were  very  successful  in  forming  clubs.  There  are  now  six- 
teen active  county  sucieiies.  "' 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws;  In  1885  Miss  Matilda 
Hindman  was  sent  to  Harrisburg  to  urge  the  Legislature  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  the  voters  striking  out  the  word  "male" 
from  the  suffrage  clause  of  the  State  constitution.  As  a  pre- 
liminary, 249  letters  were  sent  to  members  asking  their  views  on 
the  subject ;  89  replies  were  received,  53  non-committal.  20  favor- 
able. 16  unfavorable.  Miss  Hindman  and  eleven  otiicr  women 
api)eared  belore  a  Joint  Committe  of  Senate  and  House  to  present 
arguments  in  favor  of  suhnuttini^  tlie  amendment.  A  bill  for 
this  purpose  passed  the  House,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  13  ayes,  19  noes.  This  was  the  first  concerted  action  of 
the  Pennsylvania  suffragists  to  influence  legislation  for  women. 
A  legacy  of  $1,390  from  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Newbold  aided  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  bill. 

Political  conditions  have  been  buch  that  it  has  been  considered 

•  Aniont?  flic  men  and  women  whn  have  hern  especially  helpful  to  the  cfiM5e  of  woman 
saffragc  since  1884,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  Robert  Purvis,  John  M.  Broom- 
all,  Edward  M.  Ditm;  Drs.  Hannah  E.  Longibore,  Jane  V.  Myera.  Jane  R.  Carver :  Mca- 
dames  Rachel  Foster  Avery.  Emma  J.  T'att.t?,  Eliza  Sprn.it  Tunut.  Eliiabcth  B  Pass- 
more,  J,  L.  Koethen,  Jr.,  Helen  Mosber  James,  Charlotte  L.  Feircc,  Ellen  C  H.  Ogdea, 
Mary  E.  Mumford.  Elizabeth  Smith.  J.  M.  Harsh,  J.  W.  Scfacel.  H.  C.  Perkins.  Hanna 
M.  Harlan;  Misses  Julia  T.  Foster,  M.  Adeline  Thowiont  Susan  G.  Appleton,  Julia  A. 
Myers,  L.  M.  Mather,  Lucy  E.  Anthony. 
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useless  to  try  to  obtain  any  legislative  action  on  woman  suf- 
frage, and  no  further  attempts  have  been  made.  To  influence 
public  sentiment,  however,  mass  meetings  addressed  by  the  best 
spcnkns  were  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  sessions  of  1893,  '95.  '97  and  '99. 

In  1897  and  1899  tlie  suffragists  made  strenuous  attempts  to 
secure  a  bill  to  amend  the  Intestate  Law,  which  greatly  discrimi- 
nates against  married  women,  but  it  was  killed  in  committee. 

Owing  to  a  gradual  advance  in  public  sentiment  laws  have  been 
enacted  from  time  to  time  protecting  wage-earninj^  women:  also 
enlafi^ing  the  property  rights  of  wives,  enablinc^  tbem  to  act  as 
incorporators  tor  business  of  profit,  and  giving  them  freedom  to 
testify  in  court  against  their  husbands  under  some  circumstances. 

In  1891  a  number  of  influential  women  decided  to  form  a  cor- 
poration, with  a  stock  company,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
club  house  and  equipping  the  same  to  rent  as  a  business  of  profit. 
The  charter  was  refused,  because  several  of  the  women  making 
application  were  married.  After  some  delay  enough  single 
women  were  found  to  take  out  the  letters  patent.  When  incor- 
porated the  original  number  organized  the  company  and  built  the 
New  Century  Club  House  in  Philadelphia,  which  paid  five  per 
cent,  to  stockholders  the  first  year.  One  of  the  members  of  this 
board  of  directors,  to  save  time  and  trouble,  made  application  to 
be  appointed  notary  public,  but  she  was  refused  because  the  law 
did  not  permit  a  woman  to  serve.  Public  attention  was  thus 
called  to  the  injustice  of  these  statutes  and.  after  niiicli  legisla- 
tive tinkering,  laws  w'ere  passed  in  181)3  giving  wives  the  same 
right  as  unmarried  women  to  "acquire  property,  own,  possess, 
control,  use,  lease,  etc."  The  same  year  women  were  made 
eligible  to  act  as  notaries  public. 

Dower  and  curtesy  both  obtain.  If  there  is  issue  living,  the 
widow  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  real  estate  for  her  life  and 
one-third  of  the  personal  property  absolutely.  If  no  issue  is 
living,  but  collateral  heirs,  the  w  idow  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
real  estate,  including  the  mansion  house,  for  her  life,  and  one- 
half  of  the  personal  estate  absolutely.  If  a  wife  die  intestate, 
the  widower,  whether  there  has  been  issue  bom  alive  or  not,  has 
a  life  interest  in  all  her  real  estate  and  all  of  her  personal  property 
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a!)^n]ntely.  If  there  is  neither  i^^Mie  ii«*r  kindred  and  no  will  the 
surviving  husband  or  wife  takes  the  whole  estate. 

A  husband  may  mortgage  real  estate,  including  the  home- 
stead, without  the  wife's  consent,  but  she  can' not  mortgagee  even 
her  own  separate  estate  without  his  consent.  Each  can  dispose 
of  personal  property  as  if  single. 

As  a  rule  a  married  woman  can  not  make  a  contract,  but  there 
are  some  exceptions.  For  instance,  she  can  contract  for  the 
pnrcluisc  of  a  sewinj^-macbine  for  her  own  use.  The  wife  must 
sue  and  be  sued  jointly  with  tlie  husband. 

A  married  woman  must  secure  the  privilege  from  the  court  of 
carrying  on  business  in  her  own  name. 

The  law  provides  that  the  party  found  guilty  of  adultery  can 
not  marry  the  co-respondent  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other 
party.  If  any  divorced  woman,  who  shall  have  been  found 
guilty  of  adultery,  shall  afterward  openly  cohabit  with  the  person 
proved  to  have  been  the  partaker  of  lier  crime,  she  is  rendered 
incapable  of  alienating  either  directly  or  indirectly  any  of  her 
lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  and  all  wills,  deeds,  and. other, 
instruments  of  conveyance  therefor  are  absolutely  void,  and  after 
her  death  her  property  descends  and  is  subject  to  distribution  ac- 
cording to  law  in  like  manner  as  if  she  had  died  intestate.  This 
latter  clause  does  not  apply  to  a  divorced  man. 

In  June,  1895,  through  the  legislative  committee  of  the  State 
W.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Lncretia  L.  Blankenburg,  chairman,  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  other  women's  organizations,  the  following 
law,  championed  by  Representative  Frank  Riter,  was  secured : 

A  married  woman  who  contributes  by  the  efforts  of  her  own  labor 
or  otherwise  toward  the  support,  maintenance  and  education  of  her 
minor  child,  shall  have  the  same  and  equal  power,  control  and  au- 
thority over  her  said  child,  and  the  same  and  equal  rii^dit  to  the 
nistnrly  and  service^,  as  are  now  possessed  by  her  husband  who  is 
the  father  of  such  minor  child. 

The  best  legal  authorities  are  undecided  as  to  whether  labor 
within  the  household  entitles  the  motlier  to  this  equal  guanlian- 
ship  or  whether  it  must  be  performed  outside  the  home.  The 
father  is  held  to  be  the  only  person  entitled  to  sue  for  the  earnings 
of  a  minor  child,  and  as  no  legal  means  are  provided  for  enforc- 
ing the  above  law  it  is  practically  of  no  effect. 
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rhe  law  says,  "As  her  baron  or  lord,  the  iiusband  is  bound  to 
provide  his  wife  with  shelter,  food,  clothing  and  medicine;*'  also : 

If  any  husband  or  father  neglect  to  maintain  his  wife  or  children, 
it  is  lawful  for  any  alderman,  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate, 

npon  information  made  Ix'forc  liim,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  by 
the  wife  or  children,  or  by  any  other  person,  to  issue  his  warrnnt  for 
the  arrest  of  the  man,  and  bind  him  over  with  one  sufficient  in  cty 
to  appear  at  the  next  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  there  to  answer  the 
said  charge. 

If  he  is  found  to  he  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  such  sum  as  the 
court  thinks  reasonable  and  proper,  it  makes  an  order  for  the  com- 
fortable support  of  wife  or  children,  or  both,  the  sum  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  $100  per  month.  The  man  is  to  be  committed  to  jail 
until  he  complies  willi  the  order  of  the  court,  or  ^ves  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  sum.  After  three  months'  imprisonment,  if  the 
court  find  him  unable  to  pay  or  give  security,  it  may  discharge  him. 

In  1887  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  10 
to  16  years.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and 
imprisonment  by  separate  and  solitary  confinement  at  labor,  or 
simple  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  fifteen  years.  No  minimum 
penalty  is  named. 

Suffrage  :    Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding:*  The  State  constitution  of  1873  made 
women  eligible  for  all  school  offices,  hut  they  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  any  of  these.  Out  of  16.094  school  directors 
in  the  State  only  thirty-two  are  women.  In  Philadelphia  a  Board 
of  Public  Education,  appointed  by  the  courts,  co-operates  with  the 
school  directors.  This  board  consists  of  forty-one  members, 
only  three  being  women.  In  the  entire  State,  six  women  are 
reported  to  be  now  filling  the  offices  of  county  and  city  school 
superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent. 

In  seventeen  years  but  sixty-seven  women  (in  twelve  counties) 
have  been  appointed  members  of  the  Boards  of  Public  Charities. 

In  1899  a  law  was  passed  recognizing  Accounting  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  Miss  Mary  B,  Niles  is  now  a  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant and  Auditor. 

*Wi]liain  and  Hannah  Pcnn  were  botii  Proprietary  Governors  of  die  colony.  William 

from  the  time  of  its  settlement  in  i68j  until  171a.  when  he  was  stricken  witli  illness. 
Hamuli  then  took  up  the  affairs  and  administered  as  governor  until  William's  death  in 
1717,  and  after  that  time  until  her  son  became  of  age. 

Sidney  Fisher,  in  hia  aoeotint  of  the  Pennsylvania  colony,  says  thai  tlii^  h  the  only  in- 
stance  in  histury  where  n  womnn  Ii.is  actri]  as  Pri  iiruMary  Governor.  Haniiali  Penn  wa-? 
skilful  in  her  management  and  retained  tlic  contidence  of  the  people  through  tinancial  and 
political  embarraaamenta. 
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There  have  been  women  on  the  Civil  Service  Examining  Board 
for  nnrses,  matrons,  etc.,  but  there  are  none  at  present. 

To  Pennsylvania  belongs  the  honor  of  appointing  the  first 
woman  m  a  hospital  for  the  itisane  with  exclusive  charge — Dr. 
Alice  Bennett,  Norristown  Asylum,  in  1880.  Now  all  of  the  six 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane  employ  women  physicians.  In 
Philadelphia  there  are  five  hospitals  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
women. 

Women  have  entire  charge  of  the  female  prisoners  in  the  Phila- 
delphia County  jail.  Police  matrons  are  on  duty  at  many  of  the 
station  houses  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class^  sixteen  in 
Philadelphia. 

Committees  of  women,  officially  appointed,  visit  all  the  public 
institutions  of  Philadelphia  and  Montgomery  counties. 

Dr.  Frances  C.  Van  Gasken  served  several  years  as  licalth  in- 
spector, the  only  woman  to  fill  such  an  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Six  women  are  employed  a*  State  factory  inspectors  and  re- 
ceive the  same  salary  as  the  men  inspectors. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  a  large  number  of  women  have  be- 
come city  librarians  through  appointment  by  the  Common 
Councils. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Center  Klingelsmith,  LL.  B.,  is  librarian  of 

the  State  University  Law  School,  but  has  been  refused  admission 
to  the  Academy  of  Law  (Bar  Association)  of  Philadelphia,  al- 
though there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  her  favor  led  by  George  E. 
Nitzsche,  registrar  of  the  Law  School. 

Occupations  :  The  only  prohibited  industry  is  mining.  No 
professions  are  legally  forbidden  to  women. 

In  1884  a  graduate  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Carrie  Bumham  Kilgore,  made  the  fight 
for  the  admission  of  women  to  the  bar  and  was  herself  finally  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Philadelphia.  Judges  William 
S.  Pierce,  William  N.  Ashman  and  Thomas  K.  Finletter  ad- 
vocated this  advanced  step. 

There  are  150  women  physicians  in  Philadelphia  alone. 

Education  :  The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
Clara  Marshall,  M,  D.,  dean,  was  incorporated  in  1850.*  The  idea 
of  its  establishment  originated  with  Dr.  Bartholomew  Fussell,  a 

•See  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  I,  p.  389. 
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member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    Its  foundation  was  made 

possible  throuj:^h  the  effective  work  of  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Longshore  in 
secunnnr  a  charter  from  the  Legislature.  Dr.  Hannah  Mvcrs 
longshore  was  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class,  a  pioneer 
among  women  physicians,  and  through  her  skill  and  devotion 
won  high  rank  in  her  profession.*  In  1867  the  name  was 
changed  by  decree  of  court  from  Female  Medical  College  to 
Woman's  Medical  College.  It  is  the  oldest  and  largest  medical 
school  for  women  in  the  world,  and  has  nearly  1,000  alumnae, 
including  stiuicnts  from  nineteen  foreign  countries.  The  manage- 
ment is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women. 

In  1 86 1  the  Woman's  Hospital  was  founded,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Ann  Preston,  to  afford  women  the  clinical  op- 
portunities denied  by  practically  all  the  existing  hospitals.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  in  Philadelphia. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  a  number  of  educational  institu- 
tions  have  been  opened  to  women.  Of  the  forty  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  State,  just  one-half  are  co-educational;  tliree 
are  for  women  alone;  two  Catholic,  one  military  and  fourteen 
others  are  for  men  alone.  Of  the  sixteen  theological  seminaries, 
only  one,  the  Unitarian  at  MeadviUe,  admits  women.  They 
have  the  full  privileges  of  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  Den- 
tistry in  Philadelphia. 

The  principal  institutions  closed  to  women  are  the  JelYcrsuii 
Medical,  Hahnemann  Medical.  Mcdico-Chirurgical,  Franklin 
and  Marshall,  Haverford,  Lafayette,  Moravian,  Muhlenberg,  St. 
Vincent,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Waynesburg,  Lehigh  and 
most  of  the  departments  of  the  Western  University. 

In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (State)  women  are  ad- 
mitted on  equal  terms  with  men  to  the  post-graduate  depart- 
ment ;  as  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  dei::ree ;  and  to  the 
fmir  years'  course  in  biology,  leading  to  liie  dei^ree  of  15.  S. 
They  may  take  special  courses  in  pedagogy,  music  and  interior 
decoration  (in  the  Department  of  Architecture)  but  no  degree. 
The  Medical,  Dental  and  Veterinary  Departments  are  entirely 
closed  to  them.  Of  the  large  departments,  Law  is  the  only  one 
which  is  fully,  freely  and  heartily  open  to  women  on  exactly  the 

'  Drs.  Joseph  and  Hannah  Myers  Longshore  were  the  uncle  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Lucre* 
tia  L.  Blaitkciibttff .  [Edi. 
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same  terms  as  to  men,  and  it  confers  the  clt-gree  of  LL.  B.  upon 
both  alike.  There  are  no  women  on  the  facuhy,  but  Prof.  Sara 
Yorke  Stevenson,  the  distingfuished  arch?eolog^ist,  is  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Archaeology  and  Paleontology  and  curator  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Mediterranean  Section. 

The  Drexel  Institute,  founded  and  endowed  by  Anthony  J. 
Drexel,  was  opened  in  December,  1891.  Instruction  is  given  in 
the  arts,  sciences  and  industries.  All  the  departments  are  open 
to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  Booker  T.  Wasliington 
has  a  free  scholarship  for  a  pupil,  and  one  is  held  by  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School. 

Bryn  Mawr,  non-sectarian,  but  founded  by  Joseph  W.  Taylor, 
M.  D.,  a  mem))er  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  opened  in  18S5. 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  women's  colleges  of  the  world,  and 
ranks  with  the  best  colleges  for  men.  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  president. 

Kolwithstandint,'-  these  splendid  educational  advantages,  as 
late  as  1891  there  was  no  opportunity  in  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  for  a  girl  to  prepare  for  college  or  for  a  business  office. 
In  1893  ^^1^  present  superintendent,  Edward  Brooks,  reorganized 
the  Girls'  High  School,  arranging  a  four  years'  classical  course 
and  a  three  years'  business  course. 

There  are  in  the  public  schools  9,360  men  and  19,469  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $42.69 ;  of 
the  women,  $3^*45'  Philadelphia  the  average  for  men  is 
$121.9  ^:  for  women,  $67.61.  In  this  city,  by  decree  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  highest  jx^sitions  are  closed  to  women. 

Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  women's  clubs,  117  belonging  to  the 
State  Federation.  The  three  largest  are  the  New  Century,  with 
600  members;  Civic,  500:  New  Century  Guild  (working- 
women),  400— all  in  Philadelphia.  Most  of  the  clubs  have 
civic  departments.  The  suffrage  societies  have  full  membership 
in  the  State  Federation  of  Clubs.  The  Civic  and  Legal  Educa- 
tion Society  of  Philadelphia,  composed  of  men  and  women,  has 
lecture  courses  on  national,  State  and  municipal  government  and 
a  practical  knowledge  of  law.  A  study  class  of  municipal  law 
is  conducted  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Center  Klingelsmith,  the  law 
librarian  of  the  State  University. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

RHODE  ISLAND.* 

Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the  pioneer  States  to  form  a  woman 

suifraGre  association.  On  Dec.  ii,  1868,  in  answer  to  a  call 
sig-ned  by  a  large  number  of  its  most  distinguished  men  and 
women,  a  successful  meeting  was  held  in  Roger  Williams  Hall, 
Providence,  and  Mrs.  Paulina  Wright  Davis  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  new  organization.!  Many  series  of  conventions  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  were  held  between  1870  and  1884,  at 
which  the  officers  and  special  speakers  presented  petitions  for 
signatures  and  prepared  for  legislative  ai^peals. 

In  i8<S4,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly,  the  State  House 
was  granted  for  the  first  time  for  a  woman  suffrage  convention. 

Four  sessions  were  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Frederick  Douglass,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucy  Stone, 
Henry  B.  Blackwell,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Mary  F.  Eastman 
and  others  addressed  great  throngs  of  people  who  filled  the  seats, 
occupied  all  the  standing  room  and  overflowed  into  the  lobbies. 

Up  to  the  present  date  this  association  has  held  an  annual  con- 
vention in  October,  a  special  May  Festival  with  social  features 
in  the  spring,  and  from  one  to  four  meetings  each  intervening 
month.  These  have  been  rendered  attractive  by  papers  and  ad- 
dresses from  the  members  and  by  public  speakers  of  ability  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  other  lands.  In 
addition  to  this  active  propaganda  special  organizers  have  beeti 
secured  from  time  to  time  to  canvass  the  State  and  win  intelli- 
gent  support  for  the  cause. 

The  association  has  had  but  three  presidents — Paulina  Wright 
Davis  for  the  first  two  years,  Elizabeth  Buffum  Chace  from  1870 
until  her  death  in  1899,  ac^ed  ninety-two.  and  Ardelia  C.  Dewing, 

•  The  History  is  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  the  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  of  Provi« 
dence,  vice-presideiit-at-lar(?c  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Associatioa. 

t  See  History  of  Woman  Sttffrage,  VoL  III,  p.  340. 
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now  serving.  When  Mrs.  Chace  was  unable  longer  to  be  acii\  cly 
the  leader,  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  who  returned  in  1889  to  reside 
in  Rhode  Island,  as  first  vice-president  acted  for  her  about  seven 
years  and  Mrs.  Dewing  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Mrs. 
Davis  was  an  exquisite  personality  with  soul  ever  facing  the 
light ;  Mrs.  Chace,  a  woman  of  granite  strength  and  stability  of 
character,  with  a  keen  mind  always  bent  Upon  the  reason  and  the 
right  of  things,  and  with  a  :>ingle-liearted  devotion  to  the  great 
principles  of  life.* 

The  vice-presidents  of  the  association  number  "honorable 
names  not  a  few.*'t  Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Frederick  A. 
Hinckley,  who  during  the  eleven  years  of  his  ministry  in  Provi- 
dence, 1 878- 1 889,  acted  as  the  first  vice-president  and  'did  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  the  association  in  all  ways,  ever  cham- 
pioning the  principle  of  equality  of  rights.  The  secretaries  of 
the  association  always  have  been  among  the  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment. At  first  Rlioda  Anna  Fairbanks  (Peckhain)  was  the  sin- 
gle officer  in  that  capacity.  In  1872  Anna  C.  Garlin  i  Spencer) 
was  added  as  corresponding  secretary  but  resigned  in  1878  w  hen 
her  marriage  required  her  removal  from  the  State,  t  Mrs.  Ellen 
M.  Bolles  served  from  1891  to  1900  when  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Grifhn 
was  elected.  There  have  been  but  three  treasurers— Marcus  T. 
Janes,  Mrs.  Susan  B.  P.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Wood.**  The 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  has  always  shared  the 

*  The  annual  meeting  in  October^  1895.  celebrated  the  completion  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  service  on  the  part  of  Mn.  EUnbetli  Buffiim  Chace  at  president  of  the  Rhode 

Island  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Letters  from  absent  friends  were  read  expressing 
tluir  high  appreciation  of  her  lifelong  service  in  the  cau5c  of  humankind  as  well  as 
Hohi.inkind.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Mil*  Mary  V. 
Eastman  attended  to  speak  for  the  cause,  and  to  testify  their  love  for  Mrs.  Chacc.  The 
Hon.  li.  L.  Freeman,  ex-Gov.  John  W.  I)avi>  and  others  of  tit-  State  also  spoke  words  of 
great  respect.  The  association  honored  itself  by  once  more  ck-cimK  Mrs.  Chacc  its  chief 
nttcer,  although  she  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  retire  from  the  position  as  she  felt 
that  the  burden  of  the  work  shottld  be  home  by  yottnger  shotilders.  [Annual  Report  to 
National  Suffrage  Convention. 

t  Thomas  Wcntworth  HigK'inson,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rowland  Hazard,  Phebc  Jadcson, 
Susan  Stsson,  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  Klizaheth  K.  Churchill,  Abraham  Payne.  Sarah  T. 
\\'ilbour,  Charlotte  A.  Jcnckes,  G.nr.r  1.  (larkt.  Francis  C.  Frost,  Susan  R.  Harris, 
.\upustus  Woodbury  and  many  others  of  the  best  known  and  most  useful  citizens. 

t  Others  were  Mrs.  M.  M.  Brewster,  Mrs.  Mary  C  Pedcham,  Mrs.  Rowena  P.  B. 
Tingley,  Miss  Charlotte  R.  Hoswell,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Aldrich  and  Mrs.  Martha  Knowles. 

**  Present  hoard:    President  Mrs.  .\.  C.  Drwing:  first  vice  president.  Mrs.  ThoT.i-  W 
Chase;  second  vice  prc'^idcnt,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Holies;  third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
B.  Wilbour;  secretary.  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Griffin;  treastircr,  Mrs,  Mary  K.  Wood;  andhor*. 
Mrs.  O.  I.  AiiKcll.  Mrs.  F.iizabctli  f>rmshcc;  honorary  vioe-prcsidents,  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Mct> 
calf,  Ur.  L.  F.  C.  Garvin  and  Arnold  B.  Cbaoe. 
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heaviest  burdens.  Mrs.  Chace  was  the  first  chairman.  Mrs.  S. 
£.  H.  Doyle  succeeded  her  and  continued  in  the  office  until  her 
death  in  1890.    Mrs.  Anna  E.  Aldrich  then  served  to  the  end  •of 

her  life  in  1898.  The  association  has  done  a  .great  deal  of  active 
work  through  its  orgaiiizer.s,  the  brilliant  and  versatile  Elizabeth 
Kittridge  Churchill.  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Louise 
M.  Tyler,  and  others.  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  BoUes,  from  1890  to  1898, 
acted  as  organizer  as  well  as  secretary. 

The  State  Society  affiliated  with  the  New  England  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  from  the  first;  with  the  American  in  1870 
and  with  the  National- American  in  189 1.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1892  and  has  been  the  recipient  of  legacies  from  James  Eddy, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Fry.  Mrs.  Sarah  Wilbour,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Chace 
and  others.  It  raised  and  expended  for  the  woman  suffrage  cam- 
paign of  1887  more  than  $5,000  and  has  had  some  paid  worker 
in  the  field  during  most  of  the  years. 

Legislative  Action:  From  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
1869,  the  State  Association  petitioned  the  Legfislature  for  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  abolishing  sex  as  a  condition  of 
suffrage,  and  hearings  were  held  l)efore  many  coniniittees. 

Tn  1885.  through  the  inHnence  (yf  Representative  Edward  L. 
Freeman,  a  bill  for  such  an  amendment  actually  passed  both 
Houses,  hut  failed  throuc^h  some  technicality. 

In  1886  it  passed  both  Houses  again  by  the  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  pass  two 
successive  Legislatures,  and  the  vote  in  1887  was,  Senate,  28 
ayes,  8  noes;  House,  57  ayes.  5  noes.  The  amendment  having 
been  puhli^hed  and  read  at  the  annual  town  and  ward  meetings 
was  then  submiited  to  the  voters.  It  was  as  follows:  "\\\)nien 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  all  civil  officers  and 
on  all  questions  in  all  legal  town,  district  or  ward  meetings,  Sub- 
ject to  the  same  qualifications,  limitations  and  conditions  as  men." 

The  story  of  this  campaign  can  be  compressed  into  a  few  sen- 
tences, but  it  was  a  great  struggle  in  which  heroic  qualities  were 
displayed  and  was  led  by  the  woman  whose  life  has  meant  so 
much  for  Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buffum  Chace.  who  had 
as  her  able  lieutenant  the  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Hinckley,  and  as 
her  body-guard  all  the  faithful  leaders  of  the  suffrage  cause  in 
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the  Slate  and  helpers  from  otlier  States.*  Headquarieis  were 
established  immediately  in  the  business  center  of  Providence. 
These  rooms  were  opened  each  morning  before  nine  o'clock  and 
kept  open  until  ten  at  night  throughout  the  contest.  The  cam- 
paign lasted  twenty-nine  days,  during  which  ninety-two  public 
meetings  were  held,  some  in  parlors  but  most  in  halls,  vestries  and 
churches.  Miss  Cora  Scott  Pond  came  at  once  into  the  State  to 
organize  the  larq-er  pulilic  meetings  and  Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Norton  arranged  fur  parlor  meetings.  The  regular 
speakers  were  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the 
Revs.  C.  B.  Pitblado,  Louis  A.  Banks,  Frederick  A.  Hinckley, 
•  Ada  C.  Bowles ;  Mesdames  Mary  A.  Livermore,  J.  Ellen  Foster, 
Zerelda  G.  Wallace,  JuHa  Ward  Howe,  Katherine  Lente  Steven- 
son^ £.  S.  Burlingame,  Adelaide  A.  Claflin ;  Miss  Mary  F.  East- 
man and  Miss  Huldah  B.  Loud.t  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  was 
invited  to  make  the  closing  speech  of  the  campaign  but  decUned 
as  site  considered  tlie  situation  hopeless. 

The  cities  and  towns  were  as  thoroughly  canvassed  by  these 
speakers  as  the  short  time  permitted.  A  special  paper,  The 
Amendment,  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Chace  Wyman,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Kate  Austin  and  Col.  J.  C.  Wyman;  the  first  num- 
ber, issued  March  i6,  an  edition  of  20,000,  and  the  second, 
March  28.  an  edition  of  40.000.  They  contained  extracts  from 
able  articles  on  suffrage  by  leading  men  and  women,  letters 
from  Rhode  T^lrmd  citizens  approving  the  proposed  amendment, 
and  answers  to  the  usual  objections. 

The  principal  newspapers  of  Providence,  the  Journal  and  the 
Telegram,  both  led  the  opposition  to  the  amendment,  the  former 
admitting  in  an  editorial,  published  March  10,  "the  theoretic  jus- 
tice, of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  conferring 
suffrage  upon  women,"  but  hoping  it  would  be  rejected  l)ecause 

•  The  officers  were;  President,  Mr*.  Chace;  vice'presidents,  Mr.  Hinckley.  Arnold  B. 
Cbaee,  Pfcebe  Jackaon,  Maiy  O.  Arnold  and  Julia  Ward  Howe;  acting  aecrctafy.  Mra. 
Anna  E.  Aldrich;  treasurer.  Mrs  Mary  K.  Wood;  executive  committee,  Mrs.  S,  E.  H. 
Doylc,  Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy,  Me-sdamcs  Aldrich,  Fanny  Purdy  Palmer,  C.  P.  Norton, 
Lottiu  A.  Bowen,  Eliiabeth  C  Hindtley.  Sitsaa  C  Kenjron.  Mary  E.  Bllaa,  Prances  S. 
Bailey  and  S.  R.  Alexander,  from  whom  the  campaign  committee  was  selected. 

t  Occasional  addresses  were  made  by  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Cliacc,  Col,  T.  C  Wvinan, 
Judge  R.  C.  Pitman,  Dr.  L.  F.  C.  Garvin,  the  Revs.  II.  C.  VVestwood.  Augustus  Wood- 
bury. H.  I.  Cushman,  N.  H.  Harrinan,  TboniM  R.  Siieer,  O.  H.  Still,  J.  H.  Larry: 
Mcsrs  ninef  Arnold.  Augnstine  Jones»  R.  F.  Trcvellick,  Kalpb  Beawnont,  Jobn  0*Keefe 
and  others. 
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"whatever  may  be  said  for  it,  the  measure  has  the  fatal  defect  of 
being  premature  and  impolitic."  The  opposition  of  the  Tele- 
gram was  more  aggressive  and  even  of  a  scurrilous  type.  To 
oflfset  this  hostility  if  possible  the  suffrage  association  hired  a 
column  of  space  in  the  Journal  and  half  a  column  in  the  Tele-^ 
gram  and  kept  this  daily  filled  with  suffrage  arguments ;  toward 
the  end  of  the  campaign  securing  space  also  in  the  Daily  Repub- 
lican. The  papers  of  the  State  generally  were  opposed  to  the 
measure,  but  the  Woonsocket  Daily  Reporter,  Newport  Daily 
News,  Hope  Valley  Sentinel-Advertiser,  Pawtuxet  Valley  Glean- 
er, Providence  People,  Bristol  Phenix,  Central  Falls  Visitor  and 
a  few  others  gave  effective  assistance.  The  association  dis- 
tributed about  39»ooo  packages  of  literature  to  the  voters. 

In  the  Providence  Journal  of  April  4  the  names  of  over  ninety 
prominent  voters  were  signed  to  this  announcement :  **We,  the 
undersigned,  being  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  respectfully 
urge  all  citizens  (!)  to  vote  against  it  at  the  coming  election."' 

The  next  day  the  Journal  contained  in  the  space  paid  for  by  the 
association  the  signatures  of  about  the  same  number  of  equally 
prominent  men  appended  to  this  statement:  "We  favor  the 
passage  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  Rhode  Island  for  action  at  the  coming 
election."  The  same  issue  contained  a  list  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  women  in  this  and  other  countries,  be- 
ginning with  Phillips  Brooks  and  Clara  Barton,  and  headed, 
*'Some  Other  People  of  Weight  Who  Have  Indorsed  Woman 
Suffrage.   Match  This  if  You  Can.** 

The  election  was  held  April  6.  1887,  and  at  the  sixty-two  poll- 
ing places  men  and  women  were  on  hand  to  urge  the  electors  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  The  result  was  6,889  ^y^»  ^h9S7 
noes — the  largest  defeat  woman  suffrage  ever  received. 

Many  of  the  ablest  lawyers  having  decided  that  no  extension 
of  franchise,  not  even  a  school  vote,  could  be  secured  in  Rhode 
Island  through  the  Legislature  (except  possibly  Presidential  Suf- 
frage) and  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  having  been  de- 
feated bv  so  hea\'^^  a  vote,  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  ask  for  an- 
other  submission  of  the  question  for  a  term  of  years.  Therefore 
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Other  matters,  involving  legal  equality  of  the  sexes,  formed  for 
a  while  the  chief  subjects  for  legislative  work. 

In  2892  a  special  appeal  was  made  to  the  General  Assembly  to 

confer  upon  women  by  statute  the  right  to  vote  for  presidential 
electors.  Three  hearings  were  had  before  tlie  House  committee 
but  the  bill  was  not  reported. 

In  1895  a  hearing,  managed  by  Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  French,  was 
granted  by  the  Senate  committee.  A  number  of  able  women  of 
the  State  made  addresses  and  the  committee  reported  unanimous- 
ly in  favor  of  submitting  again  an  amendment  for  the  Full  Suf- 
frage. It  was  too  late,  however,  for  further  action  and  was  re* 
ferred  to  the  May  session.  At  that  time  it  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  lost  in  the  House  by  a  small  majority. 

In  1897  the  Governor  was  empowered  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  appoint  a  commission  to  revise  the  State  constitution. 
This  was  deemed  by  many  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  basic 
law  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  substitutinq^  ^  small  appointive 
body  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Electors  previously 
considered  necessary  to  revise  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State, 
but  the  commission  was  appointed.  The  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation early  presented  a  claim  for  a  hearing  which  was  granted 
for  May  11.  The  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  cuiiducLed  it  and 
introduced  the  other  speakers  who  were  all  citizens  of  the  State 
and  of  influence  in  their  communities.*  After  interviews  were 
held  with  the  commission,  the  association  adopted  resolutions 
which  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  a  letter  and  read  by  Mrs. 
BoUes  to  the  Committee  on  Revision.   It  said  in  part : 

W'c  are  informed  that  you  consider  it  inadvisable  to  incorporate  a 
suffrage  amendment  in  the  revised  constitution  lest  it  endanger  the 
acceptance  of  other  proposed  and  necessary  changes.  This  view 
may  be  correct,  but  surely  it  need  not  prevent  you  from  advising  a 
provision  by  which  the  Legislature  would  be  empowered  to  extend 
suffrage  to  women  at  its  discretion,  and  this  we  preatly  desire.  A 
conservative  measure  of  this  nature  could  not  call  out  a  large 
amount  of  antagonism  from  the  voters,  while  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  women  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  voice  in  such  matters  of 

*  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam  reprt'sented  the  physicians,  Mrs.  Mary  Fmst  Itvans  the  editors, 
Misa  Sarah  E.  Doyle  the  teachers,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Babcock  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Jackson 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.t  M»-  L.  G.  C.  Knickerbocker  and  Mr*.  S.  M.  Aldrich  women  in  private 
life,  while  the  VV.  S.  A.  contributed  Mrs.  T.  S.  Frcticli,  Mrs.  A.  C.  DcwinR  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  M.  Bolles.  Edwin  C.  Pierce  and  Kabbi  David  Blaustein,  members  of  the  asaocia- 
ticm,  alto  tpolce  in  fxwt  of  tuffrAge  for  vomen. 
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public  concern  as  are  of  vital  importance  to  their  interests.  The 
constitution  of  Rhode  Island  is  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  its 

treatment  of  women,  as  only  one  other  State  makes  it  equally  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  obtain  even  the  simplest  form  of  political  rights.  . 

In  revising"  the  fundamental  law  this  fact  oiiixht  not  to  be  overlooked 
and  the  instrument  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  bring  it  up  to  date 
in  this  respect. 

These  appeals  were  not  responded  to  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mission, although  great  courtesy  and  willingness  to  consider  the 
subject  were  manifested,  and  a  large  minority  vote  was  given  in 
the  Commission  itself  to  empower  the  Legislature  to  grant  suf- 
frage at  discretion  by  statute.  The  proposed  revision  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  and  during  the  campaign  preceding  their 
vote  the  association  passed  the  following  resolution  at  its  annual 
meeting  of  Oct.  20,  1898;  "Resolved,  That  we  consider  the 
proposed  constitution  unworthy  the  intelligence  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  age,  for  these  reasons;  First,  It  does  not  give  suf- 
frage to  women  citizens  and  makes  the  obtaining  of  an  amend- 
ment for  this  purpose  even  more  difficult  than  it  is  at  present  by 
requiring  a  larger  legislative  majority  to  submit  any  question  to 
the  voters.  Second,  It  restricts  the  suffrage  of  men  by  a  prop- 
erty qualification." 

The  revised  constitution  was  voted  down  by  a  large  majority. 

Laws:  The  Suffrage  Association  from  its  first  existence 
closely  watched  legislation  affecting  women  and  children,  and 
often  appeared  by  representative  speakers  before  committees  en- 
gaged in  framing  changes  in  such  laws ;  but  in  1892  and  '93  a 
special  effort  was  made  to  secure  full  legal  equality  for  men  and 
women.  Miss  Mary  A.  Greene,  a  Rhode  Island  lawyer,  educated 
for  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Massachusetts,  was  engaged  to 
prepare  a  full  statement  of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  w  omen 
and  children  and  to  draw  up  a  code  for  suggestion  to  the  Legis- 
lature which  should  embody  the  exact  justice  for  which  tlie  asso- 
ciation stood.  This  step  was  taken  at  that  time  because  the 
L^slature  had  just  appointed  a  Committee  of  Codification  to 
consider  the  statutes  bearing  on  domestic  relations,  contract  pow- 
ers, etc.  The  suggestions  of  the  association,  as  prepared  by  Miss 
Greene,  were  not  acted  upon  in  any  formal  way,  still  less  with 
completeness,  but  the  changes  made  in  the  interest  of  e(\ui\\ 
rights  for  women  were  marked  and  the  association  had  a  distinct 
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share  in  them.  The  property  laws  for  women  arc  now  satis- 
factory except  that  of  inheritance  which  is  as  follows : 

Dower  and  curtesy  botli  obtain.  If  the  husband  die  without 
a  will.  leavii\^  children,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  the  life  use  of 
one-third  of  the  real  estate,  and  to  one-tliird  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty absolutely,  the  remainder  going  to  them.  If  tliere  are  no 
children  or  descendants  she  takes  one-half  of  the  personal  proper- 
ty and  as  much  of  the  real  estate  for  life  as  is  not  required  to  pay 
the  husband's  debts.  The  other  half  of  the  personal  property 
goes  to  the  husband's  relatives  and,  after  her  death,  all  of  the 
real  estate.  The  widower  is  entitled  to  a  life  use  of  all  the  wife's 
real  estate  if  there  has  been  issue  born  alive.  If  she  die  without  a 
will  he  may  take  the  whole  of  her  personal  property  without  ad- 
ministration or  accountability  to  the  cliildren  or  to  her  kindred. 
The  widow  and  minor  children  are  entitled  to  certain  articles  of 
apparel,  furniture  and  household  supplies  and  to  six  months' 
support  out  of  the  estate.  The  widow  has  the  prior  right  as  ad- 
ministrator. 

The  wife  may  dispose  of  her  personal  and  real  property  by 
will,  but  can  not  impair  the  hiL^ljaud's  curtesy,  or  the  life  use 
of  all  her  real  estate.  The  husband  may  do  the  same  subject  to 
the  wife's  dower,  or  life  use     one-third  of  the  real  estate. 

If  any  person  having  neither  wife  nor  children  die  without  a 
will  "the  property  shall  go  to  the  father  of  such  person  if  there  be 
a  father,  if  not,  then  to  the  mother,  brothers  and  sisters." 

All  the  property  of  a  married  woman,  whether  acquired  before 
or  after  marriage,  is  absolutely  secured  to  her  sole  and  separate 
use,  free  from  liability  for  her  husband's  debts.  Personal  and 
real  estate  may  be  conveyed  by  her  as  if  unmarried,  the  latter 
subject  to  the  husband  s  curtesy.  Her  husband  must  present  an 
order  from  her  to  collect  the  rents  and  profits. 

A  married  woman  may  make  contracts,  sue  and  be  sued,  and 
carry  on  any  trade  or  business,  and  her  earnings  are  her  sole  and 
separate  property.  She  can  not,  however,  enter  into  business 
partnership  with  her  husband. 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  is  liable  for  the  torts  of  the  other. 
The  wife's  property  is  liable  for  her  debts  or  torts. 

A  married  woman  may  act  as  executor,  administrator  or 
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g^uardian  if  appointed  to  those  offices  by  will,  but  she  can  not  be 
appointed  to  them  by  the  court  except  to  the  guardianship  of 
children.* 

In  case  of  divorce  for  fault  of  the  husband  the  wife  ni^iy  have 
dower  as  if  he  were  dead.  If  ahmoiiy  l)e  claimed  the  dower  is 
waived.  If  the  divorce  is  for  the  fault  of  tlie  wife,  the  husband, 
if  entitled  to  curtesy,  shall  have  a  life  estate  in  the  lands  of  the 
wife,  subject  to  such  allowance  to  her,  chargeable  on  the  life 
estate,  as  the  court  may  deem  proper.  In  case  of  separation 
only,  the  petitioner  may  be  assigned  a  separate  maintenance  out 
of  the  property  of  the  husband  or  wife  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  father  is  the  legfal  t^niardian  of  the  minor  children.  At 
his  death  tlie  mother  is  entitled  to  the  £^iardiansliij)  and  cnstodv. 
1  he  mother  may  be  appointed  guardian  by  the  court  during  the 
husband's  lifetime.  If  he  is  insane  or  has  deserted  or  neglected 
his  children  she  is  entitled  to  full  custody. 

If  the  wife  is  deserted  by  her  husband  unjustifiably  and  not 
supported  by  him,  she  may  receive  authority  from  the  court  for 
the  custody  and  earnings  of  her  minor  children,  and  he  may  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years. 
If  he  abandon  her  and  is  absent  from  the  State  one  year  or  more 
or  is  condemned  to  prison  for  a  year  or  more,  the  court  can  order 
the  income  from  his  property  applied  to  the  support  of  his  family. 

A  law  of  1896  provided  that  a  wife  owning  property  might 
contract  in  writing  for  the  support  of  her  husband  and  children, 
but  this  was  repealed  in  three  months.  She  is  not  required  to 
support  them  by  her  labor  or  property,  as  the  husband  is  the  legal 
head  of  tlie  family. 

The  most  of  the  above  laws  have  been  enacted  since  1S02. 

Until  1889,  10  years  was  the  age  for  the  protection  of  girls 
but  then  it  was  made  14  years,  with  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten 
years'  imprisonment.  In  1894  it  was  raised  to  16  and  the  penalty 
made  not  more  than  fifteen  years  with  no  minimum  number  speci- 
fied. The  former  penalty  still  holds,  however,  for  actual  rape. 

Suffrage:  Women  have  no  form  of  suffrage.  The  hus- 
band may  vote  as  a  taxpayer  by  right  of  his  wife's  real  estate. 

Office  Holding  :    Eligibility  to  office  is  limited  by  the  con- 

*  The  rii^  to  1>e  appointed  hf  the  court  w«a  g^veit  to  nwrried  wonicn  ^  Aet  of  190a. 
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stitution  to  electors.  The  article  referring  to  school  committee 
(trustees)  merely  says,  however,  that  they  shall  be  ''residents 
of  the  town/*  In  1872  and  '73  the  suffrage  association  procured 
by  direct  effort  an  Act  qualifying  women  to  serve  on  school  com- 
mittees and  many  have  done  so  with  distinction.  There  are  six- 
teen now  serving  in  the  State.  The  city  charter  of  Pawtucket 
requires  one  of  the  three  members  to  be  a  woman. 

As  far  back  as  1869  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  suffrage  asso- 
ciation tliat  women  should  be  placed  on  all  boards  of  manage- 
ment of  institutions  in  which  women  were  confined  as  prisoners 
or  cared  for  as  unfortunates.  In  partial  response  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1870  establishing  an  Advisory  Board  of  Female  Vis- 
itors to  the  charital)le.  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
State.  This  board  liad  no  powers  of  control,  but  had  full  rights 
of  inspection  at  all  times  and  constituted  an  official  channel  for 
criticism  and  suggestions.  It  is  still  in  existence  and  is  composed 
of  seven  representative  women. 

The  association  was  not  satisfied  with  a  board  of  such  limited 
powers  and  in  1874  it  memorialized  the  Legislature  for  an  Act 
requiring  that  women,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three  out  of 
seven,  should  be  placed  on  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, with  equal  powers  in  all  particulars.  This  petition 
was  presented  for  three  years  successively  and  special  hearings 
granted  to  its  advocates,  but  at  last  was  definitely  refused.  In 
1 89 1,  however,  two  institutions,  the  State  Home  and  School  for 
Dependent  Children  and  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf, 
were  placed  in  charge  of  boards  of  control,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  to  report  to  the  Legislature  and  to  exercise  full  powers 
of  supervision  and  management,  "at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be 
women." 

In  1878  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  association  to  consider  the 
need  of  good  and  wise  women  in  all  places  where  unfortunate 
women  are  in  confinement,  and  the  matter  of  placing  police 
matrons  in  stations  was  discussed.  Agitation  followed  and  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  under  the  enthusiastic  lead  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney, 
adopted  the  matter  as  a  special  work,  the  W.  S.  A.  aiding  in  all 
possible  ways.  In  March,  1881.  the  first  police  matron  in  the 
country  (it  is  believed)  was  appointed  in  Providence  and  in- 
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Stalled  as  a  regular  officer.    From  this  beginning  the  movement 

spread  until  in  1893  ^"  ^^as  passed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
V  itlinnt  a  dissenting  voice,  requiring  police  matrons  in  all  cities, 
the  ntjininations  in  each  to  be  recommended  by  twenty  women 
residents  in  good  standing. 

The  first  agitation  for  women  probation  officers  was  started  in 
a  meeting  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  in  1S92.  The  W.  C. 
T.  U.  and  the  leaders  in  rescue  mission  work  in  Providence  con- 
tinued the  movement,  and  in  1898  a  woman  was  appointed  in 
Providence  to  that  office,  with  equal  powers  of  the  man  i^rohation 
officer,  to  be  responsible  lor  women  who  are  released  on  parole. 

In  1893  an  Act  was  passed  as  the  result  of  a  determined  move- 
ment lasting  several  years,  in  which  the  suffrage  association 
shared,  although  the  principal  leaders  were  the  labor  reform  or- 
ganizations, of  the  State  and  the  Council  of  Women  of  Rhode 
Island  (to  which  body  the  W.  S.  A.  was  auxiliary).  It  raised 
the  legal  age  of  the  child-worker  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  pro- 
vided for  sanitary  conditions  ainl  mural  safeguards  in  shops  and 
factories,  and  for  the  appomtnient  of  two  factory  and  shop  in- 
spectors, "one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman,"  to  secure  its  enforce- 
ment. The  man  and  woman  inspector  were  made  exactly  equal 
in  power,  responsibility  and  salary,  instead  of  the  woman  being, 
as  in  most  States,  a  deputy  or  special  inspector.  Mrs.  Fanny 
Purdy  Palmer  was  chosen  for  this  position. 

Appointive  offices  which  women  have  held  recently,  or  are 
iioiding,  arc  assistant  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 
Common  Pleas ;  stenographer  for  same ;  clerk  to  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Schools;  clerk  to  State  Auditco'  and  Insurance 
Commissioner;  as  superintendent  of  State  Reform  School  for 
Girls,  and  as  jailer  in  Kent  county. 

No  woman  has  ever  applied  to  serve  as  notary  public,  but 
doubtless  it  would  not  be  considered  legal. 

Occi'PATioNS :  Xo  occupation  or  profession  is  forbidden  to 
women,  but  a  test  is  soon  to  be  made  as  to  whether  they  will  be 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Women  are  prohibited  from  contracting 
to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  They  can  bind  themselves 
to  be  apprentices  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  men  until  twenty-one. 
Education:   Rhode  Island  contains  only  one  university — 
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Brown — founded  in  1764.  In  1883  Miss  Helen  iMcGill  and  Miss 
Annie  S.  Peck,  college  graduates,  addressed  a  meeting  at  Provi- 
dence on  the  higher  education  of  women.  Arnold  B.  Chace 
was  requested  at  this  time  to  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  the  prospects  for  the  admission 
of  women  to  Brown  University,  as  he  was  treasurer  of  the  uni- 
versity corporation.  At  a  later  meeting  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Gil- 
man  Robinson,  ihcn  president  of  the  university,  by  request  ad- 
dressed the  association  and  declared  his  views,  saying  in  snb- 
stance  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  their  admission,  especially  in 
the  undergraduate  departments,  as  the  discipline  required  by 
young  men  and  women  was  quite  different  and  all  social  ques- 
tions would  be  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  latter. 

After  much  discussion  at  other  meetings  it  was  decided  to  form 
a  committee,  representing  several  organizations  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  women,  to  work  more  definitely  in  this  direction. 
On  Feb.  20,  1886,  a  number  of  ladies  assembled  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Rachel  Fry,  a  prominent  member  of  the  suffrage  asso- 
ciation, and,  after  discussion  and  advice  from  Mr.  Chace,  ap- 
pointed a  committee.*  Three  days  later  it  met  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Peckham,  organized  and  elected  Miss  Sarah  £.  Doyle 
chairman  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Purdy  Palmer  secretary.  It  met 
again  March  14,  to  hear  reports  on  the  conferences  of  the  mem- 
bers with  professors  of  the  university,  and  the  result  showed  a 
considerable  number  of  them  in  favor  of  the  project.  To  influ- 
ence public  opinion  the  committee  published  stati>iics  >howing 
that  thirty  young  women  of  Rhode  Island  were  attending  col- 
l^^es  outside  the  State,  and  argued  that  most  of  these  who  now 
were  "exiles"  would  gladly  receive  the  higher  education  at  home. 

The  movement  was  accelerated  by  the  act  of  four  young  girls, 
Elizabeth  Hoyt,  Henrietta  R.  Palmer,  Emma  L.  Meader  and 
Helen  Gregory,  who  took  by  permission  the  classical  course  in 
the  Providence  High  School,  at  lliat  time  limited  to  hoys;  and  in 
1887  addressed  a  petition  prepared  by  David  Hoyt.  the  principal, 
to  the  president  of  the  university,  urging  that  when  their  prepara- 

•Mre.  Francis  \\  f  riddard,  MUs  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  principal  of  the  Girls'  Uigh  School 
of  Providence:  Mrs.  M.  M.  Brewster,  president  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union;  Mrs.  I'anuy  I'urdy  J'alracr  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  I'ccicham,  representing  the  State 
SufTr^iRc  .Association;  Mn.  Augustine  Jones,  representing  the  Friends*  School,  and  Mfi. 
M.  £.  Tucker 
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lion  was  complete  they  might  be  allowed  to  ^lui^e  the  educational 
privileg^es  of  Brown.  They  received  a  discouraging  response 
and  all  turned  to  other  colleges. 

Up  to  this  time  friends  on  the  faculty  and  in  the  corporation 
of  the  university  were  working  up  a  scheme  for  the  unofficial 
entrance  of  women  and  their  instruction  in  the  class-rooms,  and 
the  committee  had  engaged  itself  with  the  practical  details  con- 
nected with  this  plan. 

On  Feb.  4,  1889,  this  somewhat  informal  committee  or.<^an- 
ized  an  association  and  adopted  a  constitution  which  declared 
its  object,  "to  secure  the  educational  privileges  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity for  women  on  the  same  terms  offered  to  men."  Of  the 
thirty-two  original  signers  to  this  constitution  eighteen  were 
members  of  the  State  Suffrage  Association  and  the  number  in- 
cluded the  presidcnl,  two  vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
four  members  of  the  executive  comiiuttee.  The  same  ol'tkers 
were  continued. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Franklm  Clarke  was  from  the  first  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  women,  and  worked  within  the 
faculty  as  Aipold  B.  Chace  did  in  the  corporation.  When 
in  1889  Slisha  Benjamin  Andrews  (who  as  professor  had  in 
1887  indorsed  the  woman  suffrage  amendment)  became  the 
president  of  the  university,  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  took  a  great  leap  forward.  In  October,  1891,  the 
Women's  College  connected  with  Brown  University  was  estab- 
lished and  a  small  building  hired  for  its  home.  Six  young 
women,  among  them  the  now  distinguished  president  of  Mount 
Holyoke  G>llege»  Miss  Mary  Woolley,  entered  the  class  rooms. 
The  results  of  the  next  ten  years  are  thus  summed  up  in  the  offi- 
cial year-book  for  1901 : 

The  Women's  College  was  founded  in  October,  1891.  At  first 
only  the  privileges  of  university  examinations  and  certificates  of 

proficiency  were  granted.  In  June,  1892,  all  the  university  degrees 
an<!  ilir  graduate  cour'^e?  were  opened.  Tn  November,  iS'j/.  the 
insiitution  was  accepted  hy  llic  corporation  and  officially  dcsimiatcd 
the  Women's  College  of  Brown  University.  The  immediate  charge, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  president,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  dean.  All  instruction  was  required  to  be  given  by  members  of 
the  university  faculty.  Pembroke  Hall,  which  was  l)uilt  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Education  of  Women,  was 
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formally  transferred  to  the  university  in  October.  1897,  ^^'^ 
accepltd  as  the  recitation  hail  of  the  VVomen's  College. 

The  record  of  the  admission  of  women  to  this  ancient  univer- 
sity is  part  of  the  history  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
because  all  the  initial  movements  were  taken  by  that  body,  the 
society  which  continued  the  work  was.  separated  from  the  asso- 
ciation only  for  purposes  of  practical  efficiency,  and  the  first 
principle  on  which  the  movement  proceeded  was  that  of  abso- 
lute equality  in  educational  opportunity,  which  is  the  corollary 
of  political  democracy.  With  its  actual  ojjening  to  women,  how- 
ever»  other  elements  of  leadership  assumed  control  and  have 
secured  later  results. 

On  Jan.  16,  1892,  the  original  association  having  practically 
secured  its  object,  the  money  in  the  treasury  was  turned 
over  to  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  and 
from  that  body  finally  found  its  way  to  a  scholarship  fund  for  the 
Women's  Colleg^e,  and  the  association  disbanded.  Later  the 
need  for  raising  fmuls  to  meet  the  re(|uirement  for  buildings  and 
endowments  led  to  the  reorganization  of  the  work,  and  the  pres- 
ent Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Education  of  Women 
was  formed.  Miss  Doyle  was  elected  the  president  of  this  new 
association,  as  she  had  been  of  the  old.  At  the  dedication  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  which  the  efforts  of  this  later  society  had  secured, 
the  early  history  ( especially  the  connection  of  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  with  the  work)  was  not  dwelt  upon,  but  the 
facts  should  liave  permanent  record  to  furnish  one  more  proof 
that  woman  suffrage  societies  have  started  great  collateral  move- 
ments, which,  when  they  are  fully  successful,  often  forget  or  do 
not  know  the  "mother  that  bore  them."* 

It  was  not  until  1893  that  the  full  classical  course  of  the  Provi- 
dence High  School,  preparatory  for  the  university,  was  officially 
thrown  open  to  girls,  although  a  few  had  previously  attended. 

*Tbc  Suffrage  Anoctation  has  held  one  meetiog  in  Pembroke  Hall,  however,  which 
was  presided  over  bj  its  acting  president  Mtd  »t  which  the  daughter  of  Jtdia  Ward  Howe, 
Mrs.  Florence  Uowc  Hall,  spoke  upon  "The  Political  Position  of  Women  in  England:" 
and  the  use  of  Sayles  Hall  of  Hrown  University  was  freely  granted  for  a  serie*  of  meet- 
ings under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  S.  A.  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  "Woman's  Contri* 
butioit  to  the  Progress  of  the  World."  These  were  addressed  by  Abba  Goold  Woolson, 
Mary  A.  Livcrmorc.  Lil'i.  Devcreux  Blake,  T.uH.  Cliacc  ^\'v^lian,  Alio  Stone  Rlackwc]l» 
Mary  F.  Kastman,  Prof.  Katherine  Hanscom  and  the  Hcv.  Anna  tiarlm  Spencer. 

In  Octohcr.  t90i»  Misa  Susan  B.  Anthony  addressed  the  atudenu  and  wss  enthusiss* 
tically  received. 
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Now  ail  departments,  including  the  manual  training,  are  open 
alike  to  both  and  there  are  no  distinctions  anywhere  in  the 
public  schools.  In  these  there  are  207  men  and  1,706  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $103.74; 
of  the  women,  $51.  Only  one  other  State  (Mass.)  shows  so 
great  a  discrepancy. 


The  .Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  has  an  active  branch  in 
Rhode  Island.  Seventeen  clnbs  representing-  1,436  members 
belong  to  the  State  Federation.  The  Local  Council  of  Women, 
which  is  auxiliary  to  the  National  Council,  has  a  membership,  by 
delegate  representation^  of  thirty-two  of  the  leading  educational, 
church,  philanthropic  and  reformatory  societies  of  Providence 
and  of  the  State.  About  one^half  of  these  have  men  as  well  as 
women  for  members,  but  all  are  represented  in  the  Cuuncil  by 
women.  This  body  has  done  many  important  thing-s,  having- 
taken  the  most  active  i)art  in  securing  Factory  and  Shop  Tn^per- 
tion;  initiated  the  formation  of  the  Providence  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity;  started  the  movement  for  a  Consumers' 
League  and  launched  that  association;  and  is  now  at  work  to 
secure  a  State  institution  for  the  care  and  training  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded.  The  Council  holds  from  six  to  ten  private  meetings  in 
the  year,  at  least  two  public  meetings,  and  an  annual  public  Peace 
Celebration  in  conjuiicuon  with  the  Peace  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Women. 
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In  1890  Mrs.  Virginia  Durant  Young  being  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Viola  Neblett  at  Greenville,  these  two  did  so  inspire 

each  other  tliat  then  and  there  they  held  a  sulirage  conference 
with  Mrs.  S.  Odie  Sirrene.  Mrs.  Mary  Pntnam  Gridley  and 
others,  and  pledged  themselves  to  work  for  woman's  enfranchise- 
ment ill  South  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Young  made  a  suffrage  address  to  the  Woman's  Chris-, 
tian  Temperance  Union  of  Beaufort  in  1891,  and  later  spoke  on 
the  subject  by  invitation  at  Lexington  and  in  the  Baptist  church 
at  Marion.  She  eventually  succeeded  in  forming  a  State  asso- 
ciation of  250  men  and  women  who  believed  in  equal  rights,  and 
interested  themselves  in  circulating^  literature  on  this  question. 
Its  officers  for  1900  are  \[rs.  Younc^,  president;  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Prentiss,  vice-president;  Miss  Harriet  B.  Manville,  correspond- 
ing  secretary ;  Mrs.  Gridley,  treasurer. 

In  1895  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  president  of  the  National 
Association,  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  of  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  Battelle  Dietrick  of  Massachusetts,  made  addresses  at  vari- 
ous places,  on  their  way  home  from  the  national  convention  in 
Atlanta.  In  April  of  this  year  Miss  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
Miss  tielen  Alorris  Lew  is  of  North  Carulnia,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Upham  Yates  of  Mninc,  with  Mrs.  Young  and  Mrs.  Neblett, 
began  a  suffrage  campaign  at  Greenville.  They  went  thence  to 
Spartanburg,  Columbia  and  Charleston.  Here  the  party  di- 
vided, Miss  Clay  and  Mrs.  Young  going  to  Georgetown,  Flor- 
ence, Marion,  Latta,  Darlington,  Timmonsville  and  Sumter. 
Later  Mrs.  Neblett,  Miss  Clay  and  Mrs.  Young  spoke  at  Allen- 
dale. Barnwell,  Hampton  and  Beaufort. 

Miss  Clay,  auditor  of  the  National  .\ssociation,  worked  four 

•The  ITistory  is  intkbtftl  {<>t  thh  charter  to  Mrs.  Virginia  D.  Young  of  Fairfax.  owOCT 
and  editor  of  the  Enterprise  and  president  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 
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nonths  in  South  Carolina  this  year  at  her  own  expense*  Half 
»f  the  time  was  spent  in  Columbia,  assisting  Mrs.  Young  and 
>thers  in  the  effort  to  have  an  amendment  giving  suffrage  to  tax- 
)aying  women  incorporated  in  the  new  constitution  then  being 
ramed.  They  had  hearinj^rs  before  two  committees  in  Scptcni- 
3er,  and  presented  their  arguments  to  the  entire  Constitutional 
Convention  in  the  State  House,  with  a  large  number  of  citizens 
present.  The  amendment  failed  by  a  vote  of  26  yeas,  121  nays. 

President  D.  B.  Johnston,  of  the  Girls'  Industrial  and  Normal 
College,  and  John  J.  McMahan,  State  superintendent  of  instruc- 
lion,   have  done  much  to  advance  ilic  educational  status  of 
\\  omen,  and  both  believe  in  perfect  cquahty  of  ri<jhts.  Among 
other  advocates  may  be  mentioned  the  Hon.  Walter  Hazard,  Dr. 
William  J.  Youni^.  McDonald  l-urman,  B.  Odell  Duncan,  George 
Sirrene,  CoL  John  J.  Dargan,  Col.  Ellison  Keith,  the  Rev.  Sidi 
H.  Brown,  Col.  V.  P.  Clayton,  the  Rev.  John  T.  Morrison, 
Samuel  G.  Lawton,  J.  Gordon  Coogler  and  William  D.  Evans, 
president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Miss  Martha  Schoheld,  superintendent  of  the  Colored  Indus- 
trial School  at  Aiken,  regularly  enters  a  protest  against  paying 
taxes  without  representation.  Other  women  who  have  been  de- 
voted workers  in  the  cause  of  suffrage  are  Miss  Mary  I.  Hemp- 
hill, editor  with  her  father  of  the  Abbeville  Medium;  Mesdames 
Marion  Morgan  Buckner,  Daisy  P.  Bailey,  Florence  Durant 
Evans,  Lillian  D.  Clayton,  Gertrude  D.  Lido,  Cora  S.  Lott,  Abbie 
Christensen.  Martha  Corley  and  Mary  P.  Screven:  Dr.  Sarah 
Allen;  Misses  Claudia  G.  Tharin.  Tva  Youmans,  Annie  Durant, 
Kate  Lily  Blue  and  Floride  Cunniughjun. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws  :  In  1 892  Mrs.  Virginia  Du- 
rant Young  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  her  personal  enfran- 
chisement, adopting  this  method  of  presenting  the  arguments  in 
a  nutshell,  and  as  "news"  they  were  widely  published  and  com- 
mented on.  At  this  session  Gen.  Robert  1\.  Tlcmphill,  a  stanch 
advocate.  pro?;enicii  a  l)ill  in  the  Senate  to  i^ivc  women  the  fran- 
chise and  the  riglit  of  holding  office,  and  brought  it  to  a  vote  on 
December  17;  yeas.  14.  nays.  21. 

In  1895  numerously  signed  petitions  for  suffrage  were  sent  to 
the  Legislature  by  the  women  of  Fairfax,  Lexington  and  Marion. 
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The  right  of  i>ctition  was  also  frequently  used  by  the  members  of 
the  State  W.  C.  T.  U. 

In  1896  Mrs.  Young  addressed  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of 
Presidential  Suffrage  for  women. 

In  1892,  '93,  '95  and  '98  the  laws  were  improved  in  regard  to 
married  women's  property  rights,  allowing  them  to  hold  real 
estate  independently  of  their  husbands,  restraining  husbands 
from  collecting  debts  or  wages  owing  to  their  wives,  and  making 
the  wife's  signature  necessary  to  the  legality  of  mortgage. 

In  1895  it  was  enacted  by  the  Constitutional  Cmn  ention  that, 
"The  real  and  personal  property  of  a  woman,  held  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage^  or  that  which  she  may  thereafter  acquire,  either 
by  gift,  grant,  inheritance,  devise  or  otherwise,  shall  be  her  sep- 
arate property,  and  she  shall  have  all  the  rights  incident  to  the 
same,  to  which  an  unmarried  woman  or  a  man  is  entitled.  She 
shall  have  the  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  in  the 
same  nicuuicr  as  if  she  were  unmarried." 

Dower  prevails  Init  not  curtesy.  If  either  husband  or  wife 
die  without  a  will  tiie  other  has  an  equal  claim  on  the  property. 
Should  there  be  one  or  more  children,  the  survivor  receives  one- 
third  of  the  real  and  the  personal  estate.  If  there  are  no  lineal 
descendants,  but  collateral  heirs,  the  survivor  takes  one-half  of 
the  entire  estate.  If  there  are  no  lineal  descendants,  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  child  of  such  brother  or  sister,  brother  of 
the  half-blood  or  lineal  ancestor,  the  survivor  receives  two-thirds 
of  the  estate  and  the  other  third  <^oq%  to  the  next  of  kin.  If 
there  is  no  kin,  the  survivc^r  takes  the  whole  estate. 

A  homestead  to  the  value  of  $1,000  is  exempted  to  "the  head 
of  the  family." 

South  Carolina  is  the  only  State  which  does  not  allow  divorce. 
The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  children,  and  may  ap- 
point a  guardian  of  their  persons  and  property  by  will. 

The  law  requires  the  husband  to  support  the  family,  but  there 

is  no  effective  way  for  it:,  cr.i  -:  cement.  Any  one  may  sell  the 
wife  necessaries  and  suhject  the  luisl)and's  pro])erty  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bills,  if  he  does  uoi  furnish  a  snital)le  sup])ort,  but  he 
can  claim  his  homestead  against  such  a  debt  and  in  many  ways 
render  this  remedy  unavailing. 
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In  1895  the  ^'age  of  protection  for  girls"  was  raised  from  10 
to  14  years.  The  penalty  is  "death,  with  privilege  of  the  jury  to 
recommend  to  mercy,  whereupon  the  penalty  may  be  reduced  to 

imprisonnient  in  the  penitciuiary  at  hard  labor  during  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  i)risoner.** 

Seduction  under  promise  of  marriage  is  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  five  years. 
Suffrage  :   Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 
Office  Holding  :  In  the  early  '90's  Gov.  Benjamin  R.  Till- 
man secured  the  election  of  the  first  woman  State  librarian.  Ever 
since  this  office  has  been  filled  by  a  woman,  elected  annually  by 
the  Legislature.   No  other  elective  office  is  open  to  women. 
A  number  of  the  engrossing  clerks  in  the  Senate  are  women. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  there  is  a  police  matron 
at  Charleston. 

Dr.  Sarah  Allen  was  appointed  physician  in  the  State  hospital 
for  the  insane  in  1896,  and  still  holds  the  position. 

There  are  women  directors  on  the  board  of  the  Columbia 
Library  Association. 

Women  do  not  serve  on  the  board  of  any  State  institution. 

They  can  not  be  notaries  public. 

Occupations:   Women  are  not  permitted  to  practice  law. 
No  other  profession  or  occttpation  is  legally  forbidden  to  them. 
Education:    In  1894  the  State  University  at  Columbia 

opened  its  doors  to  women.  In  the  same  year  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Charleston  admitted  them,  and  still  later  Furman  Uni- 
versity (Baptist)  at  Greenville.  These  were  direct  results  of 
the  agitation  for  equal  rights  Charleston  College  and  Clemson 
Agricidtural  College  are  closed  to  women,  but  they  may  enter 
the  other  educational  institutions.  Gov.  Benjamin  R.  Tillman 
was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  Girls'  Industrial  and 
Normal  College  at  Rock  Hill,  in  1894. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  2,245  '^"^  2.728  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $25.18;  of 
the  women,  $24.29. 
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TENNESSEE** 

No  organized  work  for  woman  sttffrage  had  been  done  in  Ten* 

nessee  up  to  1885,  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyle  Saxon  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  State  by  the  National  Association.  In 
1886  she  removed  to  Washington  Territory  and  Mrs.  Lida  A. 
Meriwether  was  made  her  successor.  As  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining a  hearing  from  people  who  would  not  attend  a  suffrage 
meeting,  Mrs.  Meriwether  decided  to  begin  her  work  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  After  three 
years  of  quiet  effort  in  this  organization  (of  which  she  was  State 
president)  she  succeeded  in  adding  the  "franchise"  to  its  depart- 
iiieiits  and  ha\  iiig"  a  soHd  sufiiagc  plaiik  ri;iiitcl  into  its  platform 
by  unanimous  vote.  In  May,  1889,  slic  formed  in  Memphis  the 
first  local  suffrage  club,  witli  a  membership  of  fifty. 

In  January,  1895,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  president  of  the 
National  Association,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman 
of  its  organization  committee,  came  to  Memphis  and  were  wel- 
comed not  only  by  the  suffrage  society,  but  also  by  the  Local 
Council  of  Women,  the  Woman's  Qub  and  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Club.  They  addressed  a  fine  audience  in  the  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association  Hall. 

The  following  June  Mrs.  Meriwether  was  employed  by  the 
*  National  Association  to  lecture  and  organize  for  two  weeks,  and 
visited  the  most  important  towns  in  the  State. 

In  May,  1897,  Miss  Frances  A.  Griffin  of  Alabama  made  a 
six  weeks'  lecture  and  organizing  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association,  during  which  she  spoke  in  every  available  town  of 
any  size,  Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Bergen  acting  as  advance  agent  No 
other  organizing  work  ever  has  been  done  in  Tennessee. 

The  first  State  suffrage  convention  was  held  at  Nashville  in 

•  TI10  TTi'-tory  is  u-jlt-Titc!   for  Uiis  chapter  to   Mrs.  T.id.i   A.  MeriwCthCr  of  MOBpbit, 

honorary  president  of  the  State  Woman  SiitTrrt-^e  Association. 
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May,  1897,  an  association  formed  and  Mrs.  Meriwether  unani- 
mously elected  president.  This  was  in  fact  an  interstate  con- 
vention, beinc!"  held  diirinc:  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition 
at  the  invitation  of  the  managing  committee,  who  offered  the 
suffragists  the  use  of  the  Woman's  Building  for  three  days  to 
give  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  Delegates  were 
present  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Illinois.  Addresses  were  given  by  Miss  Liura  Gay  and  Mrs. 
Lida  Calvert  Obenchain  of  Kentucky,  Mrs.  Virginia  Oay  Clop- 
ton  and  Miss  Griffin  of  Alabama,  Miss  Josephine  E.  Locke  uf 
Illinois,  Mrs.  Flora  C.  Huntington  and  Mrs.  Meriwether. 

The  second  convention  took  place  at  Memphis,  April  22,  1900, 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  national  organizer, 
in  attendance.  Mrs.  Meriwether  was  elected  honorary  president 
for  life;  Mrs.  Elise  M.  Selden  was  made  president  and  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Henry,  corresponding  secretary.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  addressed  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  the  next  ex  cning  spoke  in  the  audience  hall 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  both  given  free  of  charge. 

One  incident  will  further  show  the  growth  of  public  sentiment 
in  this  direction.  In  1895  a  prominent  Memphis  woman  sent 
to  the  Arena  an  article  entitled  The  Attitude  of  Southern  Women 
on  the  Suffrage  Question,  which  she  claimed  to  he  that  of  un- 
compromising opposition.  In  conclusion  she  said :  "The  views 
presented  have  been  strengthened  by  opinions  from  women  all 
over  the  South,  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Texas,  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  Gulf.  More  than  one  hundred  of  the  home-makers,  the 
teaciicrs  and  the  writers  have  been  consulted,  all  of  them  recog- 
nized in  their  own  communities  for  earnestness  and  ability.  Of 
these,  only  thirteen  declared  themselves  outright  for  woman  suf- 
frage ;  four  believed  that  women  should  vote  upon  property  and 
school  questions;  while  nine  declined  to  express  themselves.  All 
the  others  were  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  in  any  form."  She 
then  gave  short  extracts  from  the  letters  of  eighteen  women, 
four  in  favor  and  fourteen  opposed. 

The  editor  wrote  to  Mrs.  T<^scphine  K.  Henry  of  Kentucky 
asking  for  an  article  from  the  other  side.  Slie  sent  one  entitled 
The  New  Woman  of  the  New  South,  and  the  two  were  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Arena  of  February,  1895.  Mrs.  Henry  gave  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  of  seventy-two  prominent  women  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  South — all  uncompromising  suffragists.  She 
had  written  to  Mrs.  Meriwether  that,  as  her  opponent  was  from 
Tennessee,  she  warned  a  distinct  voice  from  that  State,  and  re- 
quested her  to  give  a  few  reasons  for  desiring  the  suffrage  and 
obtain  the  signatures  of  women  to  the  same.  Mrs.  Meriwether 
supplied  the  following: 

We,  the  undersigned  women  oi  Tennessee,  do  and  should  want 
the  ballot  because — 

1.  Being  21  years  old,  we  object  to  being  classed  with  minors. 

2.  Bom  in  America  and  loyal  to  her  institutions,  we  protest 
against  being  made  perpetual  aliens. 

3.  Costing  the  treasuries  of  our  counties  nothincjf,  we  protest 
against  acknowledging  the  male  pauper  as  our  political  superior. 

4.  BeinjT  obedicTit  to  law,  we  protest  against  the  statute  which 
classes  us  with  the  convict  and  makes  the  pardoned  criminal  our 
political  superior. 

5.  Being  sane,  we  object  to  being  classed  with  the  lunatic, 

6.  Possessing  an  average  amount  of  intelligence,  we  protest 
against  legal  classification  with  the  idiot. 

7.  Wc  taxpayers  claim  the  right  to  representation. 

8.  We  married  women  want  to  own  our  clothes. 

9.  We  married  breadwinners  want  to  own  our  earnings. 

10.  We  mothers  want  an  equal  parmcrship  in  our  children. 

11.  We  educated  women  want  the  power  to  offset  the  flliterate 
vote  of  our  State. 

Mrs.  Meriwether  sent  this  "confession  of  faith"  to  the  presi- 
dents of  every  suffrage  club  and  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  Tennessee,  giving 
them  a  fortnight  to  obtain  signatures  and  adding,  "The  King's 
business  requires  haste."  In  two  weeks  it  was  returned  with  the 
names  of  535  women,  while  several  presidents  wrot^:  "If  you 
could  only  give  us  two  weeks  more  we  could  double  the  ntmibcr.'** 

Action  and  Laws  :  Dower  and  curtesy  both 
obtain.  The  widow  receives  one-third  of  the  real  estate,  unless 
there  are  neither  descendants  nor  heirs-at-law,  when  she  takes 

•  Among  prominent  men  who  have  aided  in  protective  and  progressive  work  for  women 
•re  Legislators  W.  H.  Milburn.  Thomas  A.  Baker  and  Joseph  Rabb:  Editors  G.  W.  Arnii- 
•teed  of  the  Issue,  Gideon  Basketle  uf  the  Nashville  Banner  and  J.  M.  Keating  of  the 
Mempbts  Appeal ,  the  Revs.  H.  S.  Williams.  W.  D.  Evans.  C.  H.  WUsoa  and  T.  B.  Put- 
nam; Judges  E.  H.  East  and  Attbtir  Simpson,  .^^1ong  women  may  he  mfntioncd  Mes- 
dames  £^  J.  Roach,  Georgia  Mizelle,  Bettie  M.  Donaldson,  Margaret  Gardner,  Emily  Set> 
tie,  Ida  T.  East.  Caroline  Goodlett,  S.  E.  Doaser.  A.  A.  Gibson,  Mary  T.  MeTecr  and 
Kate  M.  Simpi^on;  Misses  Louise  ami  Mnry  Droiiillanl,  J.  E.  Baillctt,  M  L.  Patterson  and 
S.  £.  Uoyt.    Lol  all  these  arc  of  the  faithful— and  yet  "the  half  hath  not  been  told" 
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it  all  in  fee-simple.  Of  the  personal  property  she  takes  a  child's 
shares  unless  there  are  no  lineal  descendants,  when  she  takes  it 
all.  The  widower  is  entitled  to  a  life  interest  in  the  wife's  real 
estate,  if  there  has  been  issue  bom  alive,  and  to  all  of  her  personal 

estate  w  hcthcr  there  are  children  or  not.  The  law  provides  that 
a  homestead  to  the  vahie  of  $1,000  shall  inure  to  the  widow. 

The  wife  can  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  nor  make  contracts  in 
her  own  name,  unless  the  husband  has  deserted  her  or  is  insane. 
The  husband  is  entitled  to  her  earnings  and  savings. 

Meigs'  Digest  says :  "The  general  principle  of  the  law  is  that 
marriage  amounts  to  an  absolute  gift  to  the  husband  of  all  per- 
sonal g-oods  of  which  the  wife  is  actually  or  beneficially  possessed 
at  the  t-iinc,  or  which  come  to  her  during  coverture.  So  that  if 
it  be  money  in  her  pocket  or  personal  ])roperty  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  party,  the  title  vests  at  once  in  the  husband. 

"By  right  of  his  marriage  the  husband  takes  an  interest  in  his 
wife's  real  estate,  and  during  their  joint  lives  the  law  gives  him 
a  right  to  the  crops,  profits  and  products  of  her  lands.  He  has 
the  usufruct  of  all  her  freehold  estate.  The  husband  is  entitled 
'  to  the  profits  of  all  lands  held  by  the  wife  for  her  life,  or  for  the 
life  of  another. 

"When  a  marriage  is  dissolved  at  the  suit  of  the  husband,  and 
the  defendant  is  owner  in  her  own  right  of  lands,  his  right  to 
and  interest  therein  and  to  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  same,  shall 
not  be  taken  away  or  impaired,  but  the  same  shall  remain  to  him 
as  though  the  marriage  had  continued.  And  he  shall  also  be  en- 
titled to  her  personal  estate,  in  possession  or  in  action,  and  may 
sue  for  and  recover  the  same  in  his  own  name. 

"When  the  wife  is  forced  to  separate  from  her  husband,  by 
rea^di  of  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  from  him,  she  may,  by  a 
bill  m  equity,  have  a  suitable  provision  made  for  her  support,  out 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  her  land." 

The  code  says :  "A  father,  whether  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  or  of  full  age,  may  by  deed  executed  in  his  Ufetime  or 
by  last  will  and  testament  in  writing,  from  time  to  time  and  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  he  thinks  fit,  dispose  of  the  custody 
and  luitioii  of  any  legitimate  child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  unmarried,  whether  born  at  the  time  of  his  deatli  or 
Vol.  IV  Won.  Suf.— 45 
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afterwards,  during  the  minority  of  such  child,  or  for  a  less  time." 
If  the  father  abandon  the  family  the  mother  becomes  guardian, 
but  she  can  not  appoint  one  by  will. 

No  law  requires  the  husband  to  support  wife  or  children. 

The  legal  age  for  marriage  is  fourteen  years  for  boys  and 
twelve  for  girls. 

By  earnest  pleading  and  continual  petitioning' during  the  past 
ten  years  women  have  secured  the  following:  i.  The  passage 
of  a  bill  making  women  eligible  as  superintendents  of  county 
schools.  2.  Police  matrons  in  two  cities — Memphis  and  Knox- 
ville.  3.  A  law  raising  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  from 
10  to  16  years  (1893),  but  if  over  12  the  crime  is  only  a 
misdemeanor.  The  penalty  is,  if  under  12,  "death  by  hanging, 
or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  imjirisonment  in  the  penitentiary 
for  life  or  for  a  ])eriod  not  less  than  ten  years;''  if  over  12. 
"imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three  months  nor 
more  than  ten  years ;  provided  no  conviction  shall  be  had  on  the 
unsupported  testimony  of  the  female  .  .  .  or  if  the  female 
is  a  bawd,  lewd  or  kept  female."  ( 1S95.) 

Suffrage  :   Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding:  Women  are  not  eligible  to  any  elective 
oflice  except  that  of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  which  was 
providefl  for  by  special  statute  about  1890.  They  can  not  serve 
as  school  trustees. 

For  a  number  of  years  all  the  librarians  and  engrossing  clerks 
of  both  Senate  and  House  have  been  women.  They  can  not  act 
as  notaries  public. 

Occupations  :  Women  have  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law, 
but  this  was  forbidden  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
( 1901).  It  was  based  on  the  ground  that  an  attorney  is  a  public 
officer,  and  as  wt^nicn  are  not  legally  entitled  to  hold  public  office 
they  can  not  practice  law. 

Education  :  Degrees  in  law  have  been  conferred  upon  sev- 
eral women  at  Vanderbilt  University,  for  white  students,  and  at 
Fiske  University,  for  colored.  All  institutions  of  learning,  ex- 
cept a  few  of  a  sectarian  nature,  are  coeducational. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  5,019  men  and  4,195  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  (estiiiiaicd) 
is  $31.88;  of  the  women,  $26.18. 
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TEX  AS. 

The  first  addresses  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  in  Texas  are 
believed  to  have  been  ^iven  hy  Mrs!.  Mariana  T.  Folsom  in  1885. 
Tbc  first  attempt  at  organization  was  made  on  May  10,  1893, 
when  Mrs.  Rebecca  Henry  Hayes  called  a  meeting  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Grand  Windsor  Hotel  at  Dallas  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  State  association.  'Fifty-two  names  were  enrolled; 
Mrs.  Hayes  was  made  president,  Dr.  Lawson  Dabbs  correspond- 
ing secretary,  and  Margaret  L.  Watrous,  recording  secretary. t 
Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Trumbull  was  elected  State  org-anizer  and  auxil- 
iary associations  were  formed  in  various  towns.  Mrs.  Hayes 
traveled  9,000  miles  in  the  interest  of  this  cause  during  the  next 
two  years,  but  as  Texas  has  360  counties  and  a  scattered  and 
widely  separated  population,  organized  work  is  very  difficult. 

In  1896  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Good  Houston-  became  president. 
Mrs.  Alice  McAnulty  served  a  number  of  years  most  efficiently 
as  corresponding  secretary.  Dr.  Grace  Danforth  also  did  effect- 
ive work.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Craii^  presented  the  question  to  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  of  1894.  but  without  any  practical  result. 
Mrs.  McAnulty  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  attended  the  Populist 
State  Convention  the  same  year,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

Since  1887  the  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  been  pledged  to  woman 
suffrage.  The  president,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Acheson,  under  whose  man- 
agement it  was  adopted,  was  an  enthusiast  upon  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Fry  was  the  first  State  superintendent  of  franchise,  and, 
through  hoth  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  W.  S.  A.,  has  rendered 
valuable  service.  Later,  ]Mrs.  Mary  E.  Prenderofast  filled  this 
position,  distributing  much  literature  and  speaking  in  many 

*  The  History  »  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mi«.  Helen  M.  Stoddard  of  Fort  Wordi, 

prcstdcnt  of  the  State  Woman's  Christian  Icmperancc  ITnion. 

t  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dabbs  a  Consre»s  of  Women  was  held  in  connection  with 
^ht  State  Fmtr,  and  a  Texas  Wonafi's  Council  was  formed,  not  oommittcd  to  aulfrage  but 
progreashre  in  its  vicwa. 
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cities.  Judge  Davis  McGee  Prendergast  became  a  convert  be- 
fore his  wife  and  convinced  her  of  the  righteousTiess  of  woman 
suffrage.  These  two  ladies  are  southern-bom  and  life-long  Tex- 
ans. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  1891,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was 
raised  from  10  to  12  years.  In  1805  it  was  raised  to  15 
years.  The  penalty  is  death  or  imi)risonment  in  the  penitentiary 
from  not  less  than  hve  years  to  life. 

No  attempt  ever  has  been  made  to  secure  the  franchise,  but  at 
this  time  (1895)  the  women  learned  that  thirty  of  the  legisla- 
tors believed  in  woman  suffrage,  one  of  them  declaring:  "If 
some  of  these  seats  were  occupied  by  women,  we  men  would  do 
better  work." 

Neither  dower  nor  curtesy  obtains.  If  there  are  any  lineal 
descendants  a  surviving  husband  or  wife  is  entitled  to  a  life  in- 
terest in  one-tliird  of  the  real  estate  and  to  one-third  of  the  per- 
sonal estate  absolutely;  if  none,  to  all  the  personal  property  and  a 
life  interest  in  one^alf  the  real  estate.  If  there  are  neither 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters  nor  their  descendants,  the  sur- 
viving husband  or  wife  is  entitled  to  the  whole  estate,  both  real 
and  personal,  as  to  separate  property. 

In  addition  to  such  provision,  one-half  of  the  community 
property  passes  to  the  widow  or  widower  if  there  are  one  or 
more  children  and  the  whole  of  such  property  if  there  are  no 
lineal  descendants.  A  widow  or  widower  is  also  entitled  to  re- 
tain a  homestead  not  exceeding  $5,000  in  value.  If  either  hus- 
band or  wife  die  without  a  will  or  become  insane,  and  there  are 
no  living  descendants,  and  the  other  party  to  the  marriage  has  no 
separate  estate,  the  community  property  passes  to  the  survivor 
without  an  administration,  unless  there  is  a  guardianship  by  the 
State  f)f  the  insane  S])()use.  If,  liowever.  there  are  descendants,, 
the  survivor  has  the  exclusive  manai,a'ment  of  the  community 
property.  A  woman  loses  this  right  if  she  contract  another 
marriage.  In  the  event  of  the  insane  person  being  restored  to  a 
sound  mental  condition,  an  accounting  of  such  property  must  be 
rendered. 

The  property  which  a  woman  owns  at  marriage,  or  acquires 
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by  gift,  devise  or  descent  afterward,  remains  her  separate  estate, 
but  passes  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  husband,  except  that 

he  can  not  sell  it  without  her  consent. 

The  wife  can  nr>t  sell  her  sejjarate  properly  without  the  hus- 
band's consent.   He  may  sell  his  separate  property  without  hers. 

He  T^iny  also  sell  the  community  property,  except  the  home- 
stead, without  her  consent. 

The  wife  must  sue  and  be  sued  jointly  with  her  husband  in 
regard  to  her  sq>arate  property,  and  all  other  matters. 

The  wages  of  the  wife  belong  to  the  husband  as  part  of  the 
connnunity  property,  whether  she  is  living  with  him  or  separate 
from  him. 

Divorce  is  granted  to  the  husband  if  the  wife  commit  a  single 
act  of  adultery ;  to  the  wife,  only  if  the  husband  has  abandoned 
her  and  lived  in  adultery  with  another.   The  law  places  the  di- 
vision of  the  property  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  but 
provides  that  "nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
compel  either  party  to  divest  himself  or  herself  of  real  estate." 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  laid  down  the  general  rule  that 
separate  property  shall  be  restored  to  its  owner.    Where  there 
are  no  children  the  community  property  may  be  divided  as  in 
case  of  death.    The  court,  however,  may  make  such  provision 
as  it  deems  essential  for  the  support  of  wife  or  children  or  an 
invalid  husband.    If«necessary  it  may  place  separate  or  commu- 
nity property  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  the  rents  and  profits  to  be 
applied  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children  or  the 
support  of  the  wife.    The  jud^'e  assigns  the  cliildren  for  their 
best  interests.    In  general  practice  the  mother,  unless  disquali- 
fied morally,  retains  the  custody  of  female  children  of  any  age 
and  of  males  to  the  age  of  eight,  when  they  are  usually  given  to 
the  father.    There  is  no  absolute  rule,  and  in  case  of  children  or 
I>;  i  crty  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  a  higher  court. 

The  father  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  persons  and  educa- 
tion of  the  minor  children,  and  is  entitled  to  be  appointed  guard- 
ian of  their  estates. 

The  law  of  support,  revised  in  1895,  provides  that  "if  the  hus- 
band fail  to  support  the  wife  or  children  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  she  may  have  or  fail  to  educate  the  children  as  the  for- 
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tune  of  the  uufc  would  justify,  she  may  in  either  case  complain 
to  the  County  Court,  which  upon  satisfactory  proof  shall  decree 
that  so  much  of  her  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  wife  for  the . 
support  of  herself  and  the  education  of  the  children  as  the  court 
may  deem  necessary."* 

Suffrage  :   Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding:  Most  of  the  public  offices  have  some 
women  on  their  clerical  force,  that  of  the  comptroller  having 
seven.   They  arc  i)ai(l  the  same  as  men  for  the  same  work. 

Women  were  i>ostmasters  of  both  Senate  and  House  in  the 
Legislature  of  1900,  and  acted  as  clerks  of  committees. 

They  can  serve  as  notaries  public. 

Occupations:  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  for- 
bidden to  women.  They  practice  law  and  medicine,  are  man- 
agers of  many  kinds  of  business  and  proprietors  of  hotels,  and 
two  have  been  presidents  of  banks. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  King  is  widely  known  as  "the  Cattle  Queen 
of  the  World."  Her  ranch  covers  a  million  acres,  and  the  net 
])n)v:ee(ls  of  her  sales  of  horses  and  cattle  are  estimated  at  $500,- 
000  a  year.    A  number  of  women  own  and  manage  ranches. 

Education:  Most  of  the  leading  institutions  of  learning 
are  open  to  both  sexes.  Among  these  are  the  State  University, 
Baylor  University  (Baptist),  Southwestern  University  (Method- 
ist South),  Fort  Worth  Polytechnic  (Methodist  Episcopal). 
Trinity  University  (Cinnberland  Presbyterian)  and  Wiley  Uni- 
versity (colored).  Austin  College  and  tlie  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Colleq-e  are  restricted  to  male  students. 

The  State  Industrial  College  for  Girls  (whitej  was  established 
by  the  Legislature  of  1900.  with  an  appropriation  of  $60,000. 
All  of  the  industries  will  be  taught,  from  domestic  science  to 
draughting.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  others  had  been  petitioning 
for  this  ten  years. t 

*  The  lawyer  wbo  was  consulted  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  statements  said,  after  a 
careful  cxamiiifttioti:  'There  are  «o  many  other  laws  bearing  upon  each  of  these  diat 
all  til  is  is  nceeaaarity  iinpcrfect»  but  there  ia  enough  elae,  that  ia  likewiae  true,  to  fill  « 

book 

t  In  isjol  Mrs,  Helen  M.  Stoddard  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Joseph  D.  Saycrs  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  locate  tbia  school.   The  appointment  was  con6rmed  by  the  Senate, 

and  the  committer  i  f  t\Ml\'(?  men  r'cctci!  her  pmc'i.Mv.  Slir  tikc;\fil.  nf  cnursc.  the 
same  pay  as  the  other  members.  Later  three  women  were  placed  on  the  Board  of  Regents, 
herself  Among  the  number.  (Eds. 
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The  Prairie  View  State  Normal  School  for  colored  youth  of 
both  sexes  has  had  an  Industrial  Department  from  its  begin- 
ning years  ago.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  establish  such  a 
cle|).'irtmcnt  as  a  portion  of  the  public  school  system.  Austin 
already  has  one.  made  possihle  by  legacy,  and  its  fine  results 
have  greatly  inspired  the  law-makers. 

One  woman  has  served  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Waco, 
and  there  are  many  women  principals  of  High  Schools. 

There  are  in  the  public  schools  7,347  men  and  7,672  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $49.20; 
of  the  women,  $35.50. 


Practically  all  of  the  progressive  steps  enumerated  above  have 

been  taken  since  1883.  Wlien  it  is  rcmcnihcretl  that  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  women  were  virtually  ostracized  if  thev  at- 
tempted any  kind  of  occupation  outside  the  home,  even  teaching 
being  looked  upon  askance,  the  changes  seem  almost  miraculous. 

Texas  has  130  Woman's  Clubs  with  a  membership  of  about 
3,500.  With  other  good  works  they  have  distributed  great 
quantities  of  reading  matter  among  isolated  families.  They 
also  have  established  forty  public  libraries  and  four  traveling 
libraries. 
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To  write  the  history  of  woman  suffrage  in  Utah  one  must 
turn  backward  to  1870,  when  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 

passed  a  bill  conferring  the  franchise  upon  women,  to  whicli 
acting-Governor  S.  A.  Mann  affixed  his  signature  February  12. 
From  that  time  women  voted  at  all  elections,  while  bome  of  them 
took  a  practical  interest  in  public  matters  and  acted  as  delegates 
to  political  conventions  and  members  of  Territorial  and  county 
committees. 

The  first  attempt  to  elect  a  woman  to  any  important  office 
was  made  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  county  convention  of  1878, 
when  Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells^  was  nominated  for  treasurer. 
She  received  the  vote  of  the  entire  delegation,  but  the  statute 
including  the  word  **malc"  was  held  to  debar  women  irom  hold- 
ing political  offices.  A  bill  was  presented  to  the  next  X-egisla- 
ture  with  petitions  numerously  signed  asking  that  this  word  be 
erased  from  the  statutes,  which  was  passed.  Gov.  George  W. 
Emory,  however,  refused  to  sign  it,  and  though,  other  Leg- 
islatures passed  similar  bills  by  unanimous  vote,  none  ever  re- 
ceived his  signature  or  that  of  any  succeeding  governor. 

In  June,  1871,  Mrs.  Klizabclh  Cady  vStanton  and  Miss  Susan 
B.  Aiithony,  the  president  and  \'ice-prc.>KlLiit-at-large  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  stopped  at  Salt  Lake 
City  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  met  many  of  the 
prominent  men  and  women. 

In  1872  the  Woman's  Exponent  was  established,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  advantage  this  little  paper  gave  to  the 
•    women  of  this  far  western  Territory.    From  its  first-  issue  it 
was  the  champion  of  the  suffrage  cause,  and  by  exchanging  with 

•  TTlc  History  is  indcTitcd  for  tliis  clinpter  tn  Mr?,  rrr.mrlinc  B.  Wells  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  editor  o£  the  iVoman's  Exponent,  and  president  of  the  Territorial  Aasociation  dur> 
ing  the  cainjiBign  when  Full  Suffrage  was  secured.  Valuable  aMiatanee  has  been  ren> 
dcred  hj  Mta.  Emily  S.  Sicharda  of  that  cityi  vice-president  during  the  aanc  period. 
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women's  papers  of  the  United  Stales  and  Engl.ind  it  brought 
news  of  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  tliose  of  Utah.  They 
also  were  thoroughly  organized  in  the  National  Woman's  Relief 
Society,  a  charitable  and  philanthropic  body  which  stood  for 
reform  and  progress  in  all  directions.  Through  such  an  organ- 
ization it  was  always  comparatively  easy  to  promote  any  specific 
object  or  work.  The  Hon.  George  Q.  Cannon,  Utah's  delegate 
in  the  '70's,  coming  from  a  Territory  where  women  had  the 
ballot,  interested  himself  in  the  suffrage  question  before  Con- 
gress. He  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  j^roniinent  lead- 
ers of  the  movement,  who  went  to  Washington  every  winter  and 
who  manifested  much  interest  in  the  women  afar  off  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  rights  which  they  themselves  had  been  so  long  and 
zealously  advocating  without  apparent  results.  Among  these 
were  Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hook- 
er and  others  of  national  reputation. 

W'omen  were  appointed  as  representatives  from  Utah  by  the 
National  Suffrage  Association,  and  the  correspondence  between 
its  officers  and  Mrs.  Wells,  who  had  been  made  a  member  of 
their  Advisory  Committee  and  vice-president  for  the  Territory, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  women  of  Utah  were  so  progressive 
on  the  suffrage  question  and  had  sent  large  petitions  asking  for 
the  passage  of  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti* 
tution  to  enfranchise  all  women,  resulted  in  an  invitation  for  her 
to  attend  its  annual  convention  at  Washington,  in  January,  i^yg. 
^Irs.  W  ells  was  accompanied  by  Airs.  Zina  Young  Williams 
and  they  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss 
Antliony.  This  was  a  valuable  experience  for  these  women,  as, 
even  though  they  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  there  was  much  to 
learn  from  the  great  leaders  who  had  been  laboring  in  the  cause 
of  woman's  enfranchisement  for  hiore  than  thirty  years.  They 
were  invited  to  address  the  convention,  and  selected  with  others 
to  go  before  Congressional  committees  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  to  present  important  matters  to  the 
Lady  of  the  White  House.  The  kindness  which  they  received 
from  Mrs.  Hayes  and  other  noted  women  always  will  remain  a 
pleasant  memory  of  that  first  visit  to  the  national  capitol.  On 
their  return  home  they  took  up  the  subject  of  the  ballot  more 
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energetically  in  its  general  sense  than  ever  before  through  public 
speaking  and  writing. 
During  the  seventeen  years,  from  1870  to  1887,  that  the  wom- 
*   en  of  Utah  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  ballot  several  attempts 

were  made  to  deprive  them  of  it.  In  1880  a  case  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  on  a  mandamus  requiring 
the  assessor  and  registrar  to  erase  the  names  of  Emmeline  B. 
Wells,  Maria  M.  Blythe  and  Cornelia  Paddock  from  the  registra- 
tion list,  also  the  names  of  all  other  women  before  a  certain 
specified  date,  but  the  cotut  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  a  convention  was  held  to  prepare  a  con- 
stitution and  urge  Congress  to  admit  Utah  as  a  State.  Three 
women  were  elected — Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Howard  and  Mrs.  Wells — and  took  part  in  framing^  this  consti- 
tution, and  their  work  was  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  male 
members.  Although  this  was  a  new  departtire,  it  caused  no 
friction  whatever  and  was  good  political  discipline  for  the  wom- 
en, especially  in  parliamentary  law  and  usage. 

This  year  another  case  was  brought,  before  the  Third  District 
Court,  to  test  the  validity  of  the  statute  conferring  the  elective 
franchise  upon  the  women  of  the  Territory.  A  registrar  of  Salt 
Lake  City  refusctl  to  place  the  names  of  women  upon  the  list  of 
voters,  and  Mrs.  P'lorence  L.  Westcott  asked  for  a  writ  com- 
pelHng  him  to  administer  the  oath,  enter  her  name,  etc.  The  case 
was  called  for  argument  Sept.  14,  1882,  Chief  Justice  James 
A.  Hunter  on  the  bench,  and  able  lawyers  were  employed  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  decision  sustained  the  Legisla- 
tive Act  of  1870  under  which  women  voted.  Associate  Justice 
Emerson  agreed  with  Judge  Hunter,  and  Associate  Justice  Twiss 
acknowled<;c(l  the  validity  of  the  law,  but  insisted  that  women 
should  be  taxpayers  to  entitle  tiiem  to  the  right.  This  test  case 
decided  all  others  and  women  continued  to  vote  until  the  passs^e 
of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Law,  in  March,  1887.  During  this 
period  women  gained  much  political  experience  in  practical  mat- 
ters, and  their  association  with  men  acquainted  with  affairs  of 
State,  in  council  and  on  committees  gave  them  a  still  wider 
knowled|B^e  of  the  manipulation  of  public  affairs. 

In  September,  1882,  the  National  W.  S.  A.  held  a  conference 
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in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Mrs.  Wells  and  Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young  at- 
tended. Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee^  and  many  other'  distinguished  women 
were  in  attendance.    Mrs.  Wells,  as  vice-president  for  Utah, 

presented  an  exhaustive  report  of  the  suffrage  work  m  ilie  Ter- 
rilury,  which  was  received  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

At  the  national  convention  in  Washington  the  previous  Janu- 
ary the  proposed  disfranchisement  of  Utah  women  Ijy  the  Ed- 
munds Bill  had  been  very  fully  discussed  and  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed, that  ''the  proposition  to  disfranchise  the  women  of  Utah  for 
no  cause  whatever  is  a  cruel  display  of  the  power  which  lies  in 
might  alone,  and  that  this  Congress  has  no  more  right  to  disfran- 
chise the  women  of  Utah  tlian  the  men  of  Wyoming."*  This 
^yni])athy  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  women  of  the 
Territory. 

The  suffrage  women  throughout  the  various  States  made 
vigorous  protests  against  the  injustice  of  this  pending  meas- 
ure. A  committee  appointed  at  the  convention  in  Washington, 
in  the  winter  of  1887,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  President  of 

the  United  States  requesting  him  not  to  sign  the  bills,  but  to 
veto  any  measure  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  women  of 
Utah.t  Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood  made  an  able  speech  before 
the  convention  on  this  question.  There  were  at  that  time  sev- 
eral bills  before  Congress  to  deprive  Utah  women  of  the  elective 
franchise. 

During  the  subsequent  years  of  this  agitation  every  issue  of 

tlie  IJ'oitian's  lixponcnt  contained  burning  articles,  letters  and 
ciiitorials  upon  this  uncalled-for  and  unwarranted  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  the  women  of  this  Territory.    The  advocates 

•  of  the  rights  of  all  women  stood  up  boldly  for  those  of  Utah,  not- 
withstanding the  scoffs  and  obloquy  cast  upon  them.  It  was  a 
fierce  battle  of  opinions  and  the  weaker  had  to  succumb.  The 

'strong  power  of  Congress  conquered  at  last,  and  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  Act  of  1887  wrested  from  all  the  women,  Gentile  and 

*  Committee:    Lillic  Devereux  Blake  of  New  York.  X'irginia  L.  Minor  of  St.  Louis, 
Harriet  R.  Sbatdiek  of  Boston,  May  Wright  Sewall  of  Indianapolia  and  Elten  H.  Sheldon 

€>f  \Vashin(rton,  D.  C. 

^     nitnittee:    Lillic  Devereux  Blake,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Caroline  Gilkey  Rogers  and 
M..i>  Scyinottr  Howell,  of  New  York;  Gara  B.  Colby,  Nebraska;  Sarah  T.  Miller,  Mary-  , 
land;  ICIizabcth  Hi>ynton  Harbert,  Illitioia;  Harriet  R.  Shattuck,  Maaaaehiiselta,  and 
Louisa  South  worth.  Ohio^ 
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Mormon  alike,  the  suffrage  which  they  had  exercised  for  sex-en- 
teen  years.  Naturally  they  were  very  indignant  at  being  ar- 
bitrarily deprived  of  a  vested  rig;ht,  l)nt  were  obliged  to  submit. 
They  were  determined,  however,  not  to  do  so  tamely  but  to 
teach  their  sons,  brothers  and  all  others  the  value  of  equal  suf- 
frage, and  to  use  every  effort  in  their  power  toward  securing  it 
whenever  Statehood  should  be  conferred. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brown  and  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Richards  were  appoint- 
ed to  represent  the  Territory  at  the  National  Suffrage  Conven- 
tion in  Washington  in  i8S8,  and  were  there  authorized  to  form 
an  association  uniform  with  those  in  various  Slates  and  Terri- 
tories. Heretofore  it  had  not  been  considered  necessary  to  or- 
ganize, as  women  were  already  in  possession  of  the  ballot. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyle  Saxon  and  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby, 
who  had  been  lecturing  on  suffrage  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
visited  Salt  Lake  in  September,  1888.  They  spoke  in  the  thea- 
ter, and  on  the  following  day  a  reception  was  tendered  them  in 
the  (lardo  House,  where  they  had  the  o|)i)ortunity  of  meeting 
socially  between  live  and  six  hundred  i)eople,  both  Gentiles  and 
Mormoiis,  men  and  women.  The  same  evening  another  large 
audience  in  the  theater  greeted  them,  and  on  the  day  succeeding  at 
10  A.  M.  there  was  a  meeting  for  women  only  in  the  Assembly 
Hall.  These  meetings  were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wom- 
an's Relief  Society,  Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  president.  Though 
they  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  suffering:  from  in- 
dignities hea]ied  u])on  them  because  of  unjust  legislation,  yet  a 
strong  impression  was  made  on  those  (mostly  Gentiles)  who 
never  previously  had  been  converted  to  suffrage. 

After  careful  deliberation  and  several  preliminary  meetings  in 
the  office  of  the  Woman's  Exponent,  a  public  call  was  made* 
through  the  daily  papers,  signed  by  the  most  influential  women 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  a  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall  Jan. 
10.  1889.  to  organize  a  Territorial  Suffrage  Association.  Mrs. 
Richards  occupied  the  chair  and  Mrs.  Tydia  D.  Alder  was  elect- 
ed secretary  pro  inn.  Prayer  was  offered  and  the  old-fashioned 
hymn,  "Know  this  that  e\'ery  soul  is  free,''  was  sung  by  tlie 
congregation.*   One  hundred  names  were  enrolled  and  Mrs. 

*  TI1C  officers  elected  were:     President,  Margaret  N.  Cainc;  vicc  prcsideill*,  Ljrdia  D. 
Alder,  Nellie  IL  VVebber.  Prtscilla  J.  Riter;  secretary,  Cornelia  N.  Clayton;  correapond' 
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Caine  and  Mrs.  Richards  were  elected  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention.  Mrs.  Caine  was  already  at  the  Capital  with  her 
husband,  the  Hon.  John  T.  Caine.  Utah's  delegate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Mrs.  Richards  arrived  in  time  to  give  a 
report  of  the  new  society,  which  was  4ieard  with  much  interest. 

Within  a  few  months  fourteen  connties  hacl  anxiliary  societies. 
Possil)ly  hecause  of  the  former  experience  of  the  women  there 
was  very  Httle  necessity  of  urging  these  to  keep  up  their  enthu- 
siasm. Towns  and  villages  were  soon  organized  auxiliary  to 
the  counties,  and  much  good  work  was  done  in  an  educational 
way  to  arouse  the  new  members  to  an  appreciation  of  the  ballot, 
and  also  to  convince  men  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  all  the 
{>eop1e  when  women  stood  side  by  side  with  them  and  made 
common  cause. 

On  April  ii.  three  months  after  the  Territorial  Association 
was  organized,  a  ronsing  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assemhly 
Hall,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Mrs.  Alder,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
Eloquent  addresses  were  made  by  Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney,  the 
Hon.  C.  W.  Penrose,  the  Hon.  George  Q.  Cannon,  Dr.  Martha 
P.  Hughes  (Cannon),  Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  Mrs.  Richards, 
Ida  Snow  Gibbs  and  Nellie  R.  Webber. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  took  place  in  the  County  Court 
House,  Ogden  City,  in  June,  the  local  president,  Elizabeth  Stan- 
ford, in  the  chair.  Besides  l)rief  adtlresses  from  members  elo- 
quent speeches  were  made  by  C.  W.  Penrose  and  the  Hon.  Lorin 
Farr,  a  veteran  legislator.  The  women  speakers  of  Salt  Lake 
who  had  been  thoroughly  identified  with  the  suffr^e  cause 
traveled  through  the  Territory  in  1889,  making  speeches  and  pro- 
moting local  interests,  and  strong  addresses  were  given  also  by 
distinguished  men — the  Hons.  John  T.  Caine,  John  E.  Booth, 
William  H.  King  (delegate  to  Congress),  bishops  and  legisla- 
tors. The  fact  can  not  be  controverted  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Utah  always  has  been  in  favor  of 
equal  suffrage. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  Social  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City, 
In  1890,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Kimball,  a  woman  of  great  executive 
ability,  was  elected  president.* 

ing  secretary,  Charlotte  I.  Kirby;  treasurer.  Margie  Dwyer;  executive  cotnmiuee,  Maria 
Y.  Dottgall,  N.  ti     V.  Snell,  Ann  E.  Grocsbcck,  Phoebe  Y.  Beatie  and  Jennie  Rowe. 
*  Vice>pmide&ts.  Mrs.  Richards.  Ann  D.  Grocsbeck  and  Caroline  E.  Dye;  reoonliaf 
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In  1890  Mrs.  Kimball  and  Maria  Y.  Dougall  went  as  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  and  reached  Washington  in  time  to 
be  present  at  the  banquet  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Anthony's 
seventieth  birthday.  In  Mrs.  Kimball's  report  she  stated  that 
there  were  300  paid-up  members  of  the  Territorial  Association 
exclusive  of  the  sixteen  county  organizations. 

During  1890  the  women  worked  unceasingly,  obtaining  new 
members  and  keeping  up  a  vigorous  campaign  all  the  year  round. 
Meetings  were  held  in  the  most  remote  towns,  and  even  the 
farmer's  wife  far  away  in  some  mountain  nook  did  her  part 
toward  securing  the  suffrage. 

On  July  23,  1890,  the  day  Wyoming  celebrated  her  Statehood, 
the  Suffrage  Association  of  Utah  assembled  in  Liberty  Park, 
Salt  Lake  City,  to  rejoice  in  the  good  fortune  of  Wyoming 
women.  The  fine  old  trees  were  decorated  with  flags  and  bunt- 
ing and  martial  music  resounded  through  the  park;  speeches 
rich  with  independent  thought  were  made  by  the  foremost  ladies, 
and  a  telegram  of  greeting  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Amalia  Post  at 
Cheyenne. 

Conventions  were  held  yearly  in  Salt  Lake  City^  with  the  best 
speakers  among  men  and  women,  and  the  coimties  represented 
by  delegates.  Many  classes  in  civil  government  also  were 
formed  throughout  the  Territory. 

At  the  National  Convention  in  Washmgion,  in  February, 
189 1,  there  were  present  from  Utah  ten  representatives,  and  the 
number  of  ])aid-up  members  entitled  the  delegates  to  twenty 
votes,  the  largest  number  of  any  State  except  New  York. 

On  Feb.  15,  1892,  the  association  celebrated  Susan  B.  An- 
thony's birthday  in  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
handsomely  decorated  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waving  over  the 
pictures  of  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony.  Several  members 
of  the  Legislature  took  part  in  the  exercises,  which  were  entirely 
of  a  suffrage  character.  A  telegram  was  received  from  Miss 
Anthony  which  said.  "Greetings,  dear  friends:  that  your  citizens* 
right  to  vote  may  soon  be  secured  is  the  prayer  of  your  co- 
worker."  A  message  of  love  and  appreciation  was  returned. 

secretary,  Rachd  Edwards:  correapodding  secretary,  Jnlia  C  Taylor;  treasurer,  Margie 
Dwyer;  executive  i  inr.inittcc,  Cornelia  H.  ClaylOfl,  Mwgaitt  MitebCU,  Nellie  LitUe, 
Theresa  UiUs  and  Uiy  Talmage. 
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On  July  29,  1892.  a  grand  rally  in  the  interest  of  suffrage  was 
held  in  American  Fork,  attended  by  the  leaders  from  Salt  Lake 
Cit}^  and  other  parts  of  the  Territory.  Ladies  wore  the  yellow 
ribbon  and  many  gentlemen  the  sunflower;  the  visitors  were  met 
at  the  station  with  carriages  and  horses  decorated  in  yellow,  and 
bands  of  music  were  in  attendance.  Mrs.  Hannah  Lapish,  the 
local  president^  had  charge,  a  fine  banquet  was  spread,  and  the 
entire  day  was  a  grand  feast  of  suffrage  sentiment  C  W.  Pen- 
rose was  the  orator. 

During  1892  Mrs.  Wells  traveled  in  California  and  Idaho,  and 
wlicrever  she  went,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  six)ke  a  good 
word  for  the  cause,  often  where  women  never  had  given  the  sub- 
ject a  thought,  or  had  considered  it  brazen  and  unwomanly. 
The  annual  convention  in  October  was  an  enthusiastic  one,  but 
the  real  work  of  the  women  during  that  year  was  for  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  though  a  suffrage  song  book  was  published  and 
much  literature  circulated,  not  only  in  Utah  but  broadcast 
throughout  the  West;  and  Mrs.  Richards  did  some  work  in 
Southern  Idaho. 

In  some  striking  respects  1893  was  a  woman's  year,  and  much 
was  done  to  advance  the  suffrage  cause  indirectly.  The  asso- 
ciation gave  a  large  garden  party  in  Salt  Lake,  with  addresses 
by  Mrs.  Minnie  J.  Snow,  Mrs.  Julia  P.  M.  Famsworth  and  the 
1 1<  n.  George  Q.  Cannon. 

At  the  annual  convention  Mrs.  Wells  was.  elected  president, 
Mrs.  Richards  vice-president,  and  they  contniued  in  office  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  struggle  to  obtain  an  equal  suffrage  clause  in 
the  State  constitution.  Mrs.  Wells  made  personal  visits  through- 
out the  Territory,  urging  the  women  to  stand  firm  for  the  fran- 
chise and  encourage  the  men  who  were  likely  to  take  part  in  the 
work  toward  Statehood  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  women  who 
had  helped  to  build  up  the  country,  as  well  as  those  who  since  then 
had  heen  born  in  this  goodly  land,  reminding  them  that  their 
fathers  had  given  uoinen  suffrage  a  quarter  of  a  century  hefore. 

In  February,  1894,  Mrs.  Wells  called  an  assembly  of  citizens 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  a  greater  interest  in  a  Statehood 
which  should  indude  equal  rights  for  women  as  well  as  men. 
The  audience  was  a  large  one  of  representative  people.  They 
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sang"  Julia  Ward  Howe's  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  and  also 
America,  and  brilliant  addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon.  John  R. 
Booth,  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Richards,  Dr.  Richard  A.  Has- 
brouck,  a  famous  orator  formerly  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Martha  Hughes 
Cannon,  Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young  and  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Clark.  As  a 
result  of  this  gathering  parlor  meetings  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  arousing  much  serious  thought  upon  the  ques- 
tion, as  the  Territory  was  now  on  the  verge  of  Statehood. 

On  July  1 6  President  Grover  Cleveland  signed  the  enabling 
act  and  the  IFonwfi's  Exponent  chronicled  the  event  with  words 
of  patriotic  ardor,  urging  the  women  to  stand  by  their  guns  and 
not  allow  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  take  any  action 
whereby  they  might  be  defrauded  of  their  sacred  rights  to  equal- 
ity. Miss  Anthony's  message  was  quoted,  ''Let  it  be  the  best 
basis  for  a  State  ever  engrossed  on  parchment;"  and  never  did 
the  faith  of  its  editor  waver  in  the  belief  that  this  would  be  done. 

From  this  time  unremitting  work  was  carried  on  by  the  woiiicn 
in  all  directions;  every  effort  possible  was  made  to  secure  a  con- 
vention of  men  who  would  frame  a  constitution  without  sex 
distinction,  and  to  provide  that  the  woman  suffrage  article  should 
be  included  in  the  document  itself  and  not  be  submitted  sepa- 
rately. 

At  the  annual  convention  in  October,  1894,  a  cordial  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  thanking  the  two  political  par- 
ties for  ha\ing  inserted  in  their  platforms  a  plank  approving 
suffrage  for  women. 

The  November  election  was  most  exciting.  Women  all  o\  er 
the  Territory  worked  energetically  to  elect  such  del^ates  to  the 
convention  as  would  place  equal  suffrage  in  the  constitution. 

After  the  election,  when  the  battle  was  in  progress,  women 
labored  tactfully  and  industriously;  they  tried  by  every  means 
to  educate  and  convert  the  general  public,  circulated  suffrage 
litcratnre  among  neighbors  and  friends  and  in  the  most  remote 
corners,  for  they  knew  well  that  even  after  the  constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  convention  it  must  be  voted  on  by  all  the  men  of 
the  Territory. 

In  January,  1895,  the  president,  Mrs.  Wells,  went  to  Atlanta 
to  the  National  Convention,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Marilla  M. 
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Daniels  and  Mrs.  Aiirelia  S.  Rocifers.  In  her  report  she  stated 
that  the  women  of  Utah  had  not  allied  themselves  with  either 
party  but  labored  assiduously  with  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. In  closing  she  said :  "There  are  two  good  reasons  why 
our  women  should  have  the  ballot  apart  from  the  general  reasons 
w  hy  all  women  should  have  it — ^iirst,  because  the  franchise  was 
given  to  them  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  and  they  exercised 
it  seventeen  years,  never  abusing^  the  jirivilege,  and  it  was  taken  • 
away  from  them  by  Con  caress  without  any  cause  assigned  except 
that  it  was  a  political  measure;  second,  there  are  undoubtedly 
more  women  in  Utah  who  own  their  homes  and  pay  taxes  than 
in  any  other  State  with  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
Congress  has,  by  its  enactments  in  the  past,  virtually  made  many 
of  these  women  heads  of  families/' 

A  convention  was  held  February  i8  in  the  Probate  Court  room 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  and  County  building.  Delegates  came 
from  far  and  near.  Mrs.  Wells  presided,  and  vice-i:)residents 
were  Mrs.  Richards,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bennett;  secretary,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Little;  assistant  secretary,  Mrs.  Augusta  VV.  Grant;  chaplain, 
Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Chair  to  prepare  a  memorial  for  the  convention,*  and  stirring 
speeches  were  made  by  delegates  from  the  various  counties. 

In  the  afternoon  as  many  of  the  ladies  as  could  gain  admit- 
tance went  into  another  hall  in  the  same  building,  where  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  in  session,  and  where  already 
some  members  liad  begun  to  oppose  woman  suffrage  in  the  con- 
stitution proper  and  to  suggest  it  as  an  amendment  to  be  voted 
upon  separately.  The  Hon.  F.  S.  Richards,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber, presented  their  memorial,  which  closed  with  the  following 
paragraph:  "We  therefore  ask  you  to  provide  in  the  consti- 
tution that  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah  to  vote  and 
hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abrid^q-ed  on  account  of  sex,  but 
that  male  and  female  citizens  of  the  State  shall  e(|ually  enjoy  all 
civil,  political  and  religious  rights  and  privileges."  This  was 
signed  by  Emeline  B.  Wells,  president  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation ;  Emily  S.  Richards,  vice-president;  Zina  D.  H.  Young, 

*  If esdtmies  Richards.  Young.  Bennett.  G.  S.  Carlton,  J.  S.  Gilmer,  Romania  B.  Prattt 
Phebe  Y.  I^cntie,  Amelia  F.  Youhk.  Martlia  H.  Cannon,  C.  £.  Allen,  Emma  McVidcCT, 
Ruth  M.  I  <t.x,  Priscilla  Jennings,  Lillie  Pardee  and  Martha  Parsons. 

VOU  IV  WOM.  SUF.— 60 
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president  National  Woman's  Relict  Society;  Jane  S.  Richards, 
vice-president,  and  all  the  county  presidents. 

The  next  morning  a  hearing  was  granted  to  the  ladies  before 
the  Suffrage  Comtnittee.  Carefully  prepared  papers  were  read 
by  Mesdames  Richards,  Carlton,  Cannon,  Milton,  Pardee  and 
Pratt.  Mrs.  Wells  spoke  last,  without  notes»  stating  pertinent 
facts  and  appealing  for  justice. 

There  was  much  debate,  pro  and  con,  in  the  convention  after 
this  time,  and  open  and  fair  discussions  of  the  question  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.    The  majority  report  was  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah  to  vote 
and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or  ahridged  on  account  of  sex. 
fioth  male  and  female  citizens  of  this  State  shall  equally  enjoy  all 
civil,  political  and  religious  rights  and  privileges. 

TTie  minority  report  submitted  later  was  too  weak  and  flimsy 
to  be  considered. 

The  women  addressed  a  cordial  letter  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  the  committee  who  had  so  nobly  stood  by  their  cause. ^ 
Having  secured  this  favorable  report  the  women  had  not  sup- 
posed it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  their  efforts,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  except  for  a  faction  led  by  Brigham  H.  Roberts 
who  actively  worked  against  the  adoption  of  this  article  by  the 
delegates.!  Numerously  signed  petitions  for  woman  sufTrage 
from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  were  at  once  sent  to  the  convention. 

On  the  moiling  of  April  8  the  section  on  equal  suffrage  which 
had  passed  its  third  reading  was  brought  up  for  consideration, 
as  had  been  previously  decided.  The  hall  was  crowded  to  suffo- 
cation, but  as  the  debate  was  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  it  was 
soon  disposed  of  without  much  argument  from  either  side.  The 
vote  of  tlie  convention  was  75  ayes,  6  noes,  12  absent.  Every 
member  afterwards  signed  the  constitution. 

•  TT  n.  7.  F.  Chidester.  chairtnan:  A.  ?.  Anderson,  Joseph  E.  Robinson,  Parley  fliris- 
tianson,  Teter  Lowe,  James  D.  Murdock,  Chester  Call,  Andreas  Engbcrg,  A.  II.  Raleigh, 
WiUiajn  Howard,  F.  A.  Hammoitd,  S.  R.  Thunnan.  In  addition  to  this  committee  those 
who  sustained  the  women  and  pleaded  their  cause  were  Messrs.  Richards,  Whitney, 
Kvans.  Cannon,  Murdock,  Rich,  Hart,  Ivina,  Snow,  Robinson,  Allen,  Miller,  Farr.  Pres- 
ton, Maciter  and  Wells.   There  were  others,  but  these  were  the  foremost. 

t  Mr.  Roberts  was  deeted  to  Congress  on  the  Democrstie  tidtet  in  1900,  although  strenu-> 

(lusly  opiKiscd  by  the  women  of  L';:  li.  irii  ^-  ii  ;  ^  ,.f  j>olitics,  but  larpely  (  •.vitit;  to  the 
vigorous  protests  of  the  women  of  the  whole  United  States,  he  was  not  permitted  to  take 
his  seat.  [Eds. 
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On  May  12,  Miss  Anthony  and  the  Rev,  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
president  and  vice-presidcnt-at-large  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion,  arrived,  as  promised,  to  hold  a  siiffras:e  conference.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
Meredith  of  Colorado.   The  conference  met  in  the  hall  where 
the  Constitutional  Convention  had  adjourned  a  few  days  before. 
Mrs.  Wells  presided  and  Gov.  Caleb  W.  West  introduced  Miss 
iKnthony,  assuring  his  audience  it  was  a  distinguished  honor, 
and  declariiij;^  that  the  new  State  constitution  which  included 
woman  suffrage  would  be  carried  at  the  coming  election  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.    Miss  Anthony  responded  in  a  most 
acceptable  manner.  Governor  West  also  introduced  Miss  Shaw 
who  made  an  eloquent  address.  Mrs.  Bradford  and  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith were  formally  presented  and  welcome  was  extended  by  Mes- 
damcs  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  W.  Ferry,  B.  W.  Sniitli,  J.  Milton, 
C.  E.  Allen,  M.  I.  Home,  E.  B.  Ferguson  and  the  Hon.  J.  R. 
Murdock,  a  pioneer  suffragist  and  member  of  the  late  convention. 

The  same  afternoon  a  reception  was  given  in  honor  of  the  la-' 
dies  at  the  handsome  residence  of  the  Hon.  F.  S.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards, attended  by  over  three  hundred  guests,  including  State 
officials,  officers  and  ladies  from  the  militai  )  post,  and  many 
people  of  distinction.  The  conference  lasted  two  days,  with  large 
audiences,  and  the  newspapers  published  glowing  accounts  of  llie 
proceedings  and  the  enthusiasm.  Many  social  courtesies  were 
extended. 

Miss  Anthony  and  her  party  held  meetings  in  Ogden  and  were 
honored  in  every  possible  way,  the  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Richards 
and  his  wife  and  the  Hon.  D.  H.  Peery  being  among  the  enter- 
tainers there. 

The  question  soon  arose  whether  wijincii  should  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  tlic  constitution  at  the  conn'n^-  Xoveniber  election. 
The  commission  wliich  had  been  appointed  by  tlic  S.  Govern- 
ment to  superintend  affairs  in  l^tah,  decided  at  their  June  meet- 
ing to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Attorney-General.  There  was 
considerable  agitation  by  the  public  press ;  some  newspapers  fa- 
vored the  women's  voting  and  others  thought  its  legality  would 
be  questioned  and  thus  the  admission  to  Statehood  would  be  hin- 
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dered.  The  women  generally  were  willing  to  abide  by  the  high- 
est judicial  authority. 

A  test  case  was  brought  before  the  District  Court  in  Ogden, 
August  lo.  The  court  room  was  crowded  with  attorneys  and 
prominent  citizens  to  hear  the  decision  of  Judge  H.  W.  Smith, 
which  was  that  women  should  register  and  vote.  The  case  was 
then  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  and  ilic  deci- 
sion given  August  31.  Chief  Justice  Saiuuel  A.  Merritt  stated 
that  Judge  G.  \V.  Bartch  and  hiniseh*  had  reached  the  conchisi<  'ii 
that  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Law  had  not  been  repealed  and  would 
remain  effective  till  'Statehood  was  achieved,  and  that  he  would 
file  a  written  opinion  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 
Judge  William  H.  King,  the  other  member,  dissented  and  de- 
clared that  "the  disfranchisement  of  the  women  at  this  election 
he  regarded  as  a  wrong  and  an  outrage." 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  cnvdd  not  be  ignored  and 
therefore  the  w  omen  citizens  acquiesced  with  the  hest  grace  pos- 
. sible.  Ihireniitting  and  effective  work  continued  to  be  done  by 
the  suffrage  association,  aithough  the  foremost  women  soon 
afYihated  with  the  respective  parties  and  began  regular  duty  in 
election  matters.  The  leaders  went  through  the  Territory  urg- 
ing women  everjnvhere  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  election 
and  see  that  men  voted  right  on  the  constitution,  which  was  not 
only  of  great  importance  to  them  and  their  posterity  but  to  all 
women  throut^hout  the  land. 

Wometi  attended  conventions,  were  mem1)crs  of  political  com- 
mittees and  worked  faithfully  for  the  election  of  the  men  who  had 
been  nominated  at  the  Territorial  Convention.  A  few  women 
also  had  been  placed  on  the  tickets — Mrs.  Emma  McVicker  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  Lillic  Pardee  for  the 
Senate,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  it  was  held  that  aithough  women 
were  not  allowed  to  vote,  they  might  be  voted  for  by  men.  But 
finally,  so  many  fears  were  entertained  lest  the  success  of  the 
ticket  should  he  imperiled  that  the  women  were  induced  to  with- 
draw. Mrs.  Wells'  name  remained  until  the  last,  but  the  i>arty 
continuing  to  insist,  she  very  reluctantly  yielded,  informing  the 
committee  that  she  did  it  .under  protest.    On  Nov.  5,  1S95. 
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the  Republican  party  carried  the  election  by  a  large  majority; 
the  constitution  was  adopted  by  28,618  ayes,  2,687  noes,  and 
Full  Suffrage  was  conferred  on  women. 

President  Cleveland  signed  the  constitution  of  Utah,  Jan. 

4,  1896,  and  the  inaugurnl  ceremonies  were  held  in  the  great  tab- 
ernacle in  Salt  Lake  City,  January  6,  "Utah  completing  the  trin- 
ity of  true  Republics  at  the  summit  of  the. Rockies."  Gov.  Heber 
M.  Wells  took  the  oath  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Charles 

5.  Zane.  and  at  a  given  signal  the  booming  of  artillery  was  heard 
from  Capitol  Mill.  Secretary-of-State  Hammond  read  the  Gov- 
ernor's first  proclamation  convening  the  Lei^^islature  at  3  o'clock 
that  day.  Mrs.  Pardee  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Senate  and  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  the  office  at  the  opening  session,  signing 
the  credentials  of  the  U.  S.  Senators — ^the  first  case  of  the  kind 
on  record.  C.  E.  Allen  had  been  elected  representative  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  Legislature  at  once  selected  Frank  J.  Cannon  and 
Arthur  Brown  as  United  States  Senators. 

At  the  National  Suffrage  Convention  in  Washington,  the  even- 
ing of  January  27  was  devoted  to  welcominj^  Utah.  Representa- 
tive Allen  and  wife  were  on  the  platform.  The  Rev.  Miss  Shaw 
tendered  the  welcome  of  the  association.  Senator  Cannon,  who 
had  just  arrived  in  the  city,  responded  declaring  that  woman 
was  the  power  needed  to  reform  politics.  Mrs.  Allen  and  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Boyer  spoke  of  the  courage  and  persistence  of  the  women, 
and  Mrs.  Richards  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  faithful  work 
done  by  the  Utah  Suffrage  Association. 

In  January,  1897,  Mrs.  Wells  attended  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  described  the  first  year's  accom- 
plishments to  an  appreciative  audience. 

On  Oct.  30,  1899,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of 
the  National  organization  committee,  and  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay, 
secretary,  came  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  homeward  way  from 
Montana,  and  a  meeting  w-as  held  in  the  office  of  the  Woman's 
Exponent,  Mrs.  Wells  in  the  chair  and  about  twenty-five  ladies 
present,  all  ardent  suffra.q:!^^;.  After  due  deliberation  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  Mrs.  Richards,  chairman,  Mrs.  J.  Fewson 
Smith,  secretary,  to  work  for  suffrage  in  other  States,  especially 
Arizona.    Subsequently  this  committee  organized  properly, 
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adopted  the  name  Utah  Council  of  Women,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  raise  means  and  carry  on  the  proposed  work,  and  dues 
were  sent  to  tlie  national  treasury. 

In  I'^chruary,  19CXJ,  Mrs.  Richards,  president,  and  Mrs.  Lucy 
A.  Clark,  delegate,  went  to  Washington  and  took  part  in  the 
National  Convention  and  the  celebration  of  Miss  Anthony's 
eightieth  birthday.  On  this  occasion  the  Utah  Silk  Commission 
presented  to  her  a  handsome  black  silk  dress  pattern,  which  pos- 
sessed an  especial  value  from  the  fact  that  the  raising  of  the 
silk  worms,  the  s|)inning  of  the  thread  and  all  the  work  con- 
nected with  its  manufacture  except  the  weaving  was  done  by 
women. 

During  this  year  the  Council  of  Women  worked  assiduously, 
to  make  a  creditahle  exhibit  at  the  national  suffrage  hazar.  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Gilmer  having  personal  charge  of  it  in  New  York  City. 

Laws  :  Dower  and  curtesy  are  abolished.  The  law  reserves 
for  the  widow  one-third  of  all  the  real  property  possessed  by 
the  husband  free  from  his  debts,  but  the  value  of  such  portion  of 
the  homestead  as  is  set  apart  for  her  shall  be  deducted  from  this 
share.  If  either  husband  or  wife  die  without  a  v\  ill  leaving  only 
one  child  or  the  lawful  issue  of  nne.  the  survivor  takes  one-halt 
the  real  estate:  if  there  are  more  than  one  or  issue  of  one  living, 
then  one-third.  If  there  is  issue  the  survivor  has  one-half  the 
personal  estate.  If  none  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  all  the  real  and 
personal  estate  if  not  over  $5,000  in  value,  exclusive  of  debts  and 
expenses.  Of  all  over  that  amount  the  survivor  receives  one^half 
and  the  parents  of  the  deceased  the  other  half  in  equal  shares; 
if  not  living  it  goes  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  heirs. 

Also  the  widow  or  widower  is  entitled  to  one-half  the  com- 
munity ])ro|)erty  subject  to  oommnnity  debts,  and  if  there  is  no 
will,  to  the  other  half  provided  there  are  no  children  living. 

A  homestead  not  exceeding  $2,000  in  value  and  $250  addi> 
tional  for  each  minor  child,  together  with  all  the  personal  prop- 
erty exempt  from  execution,  shall  be  wholly  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  decedent,  and  shall  be  the  absolute 
property  of  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  and  minor  children. 
This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  disposition  by 
will  of  the  homestead  and  exempt  personal  property. 
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A  married  woman  has  absolute  control  over  her  separate  [)rop- 
crty  and  may  mortgage  or  convey  it  or  dispose  of  it  by  will  with- 
out the  husband's  consent  The  husband  has  the  same  right, 
but  in  conveying  real  estate  which  is  community  property,  the 
wife's  signature  is  necessary. 

A  married  woman  may  enijfa^e  in  business  in  her  own  name 
and  "her  earninc^s.  wacfes  and  savings  become  her  separate  estate 
without  any  express  gift  or  contract  of  the  husband,  when  she 
is  permitted  to  receive  and  retain  them  and  to  loan  and  invest 
them  in  her  own  name  and  for  her  own  benefit,  and  they  are 
exempt  from  execution  for  her  husband's  debts."   ( 1894. ) 

A  married  woman  may  make  contracts,  sue  and  be  sued  in  her 
own  name. 

The  iaiher  is  the  legal  guardian  of  tlie  children,  and  al  his 
death  the  mother.   The  surviNor  may  ap])()int  a  _i^uar(Han. 

Support  for  the  wife  may  be  crranted  by  the  court  the  same  as 
alimony  in  divorce,  if  the  husband  have  property  in  the  State. 
If  not  there  is  no  punishment  for  non-support.  (1896.) 

The  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  10  to  13 
years  in  1888,  and  to  18  years  in  1896.  The  penalty  is  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  five  years. 

Suffragk:  The  Territorial  Legislature  conferred  the  Full 
Suffrage  women  in  1870.  and  they  exercised  it  very  generally 
until  1887  when  they  were  deprived  of  it  by  Congress  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Act.  Utah  entered  the 
Union  in  1896  with  Full  Suffrage  for  women  as  an  article  of  the 
State  constitution. 

That  they  exercise  this  privilege  quite  as  extensively  as  men 
is  shown  by  the  following  table  prepared  from  the  election  sta- 
tistics of  TOGO.  It  is  not  customary  to  make  sejiarate  returns  of 
the  women's  votes  and  these  were  obtained  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Governor  Wells,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  Utah  Council 
of  Women,  wrote  personal  letters  to  the  county  officials  to  secure 
them.  Eleven  of  the  more  remote  counties  did  not  respond  but 
those  having  the  largest  population  did  so,  and,  judging  from 
previous  statistics,  the  others  would  not  change  the  proportion 
of  the  vote. 
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CovDties. 


Salt  Lake. . . 

Utah  

Cache  

Box  £ld«r„. 

Da  via  

Carbon  

Uintah  

Iron  

Washington 

Piute  

Morgan..... 
Rich . 

Wayne  

Grand  

Kane  

San  Juan . . . 


Registered. 


ll«n. 


Women. 


14,083 
5,921 
3,112 

I.7SQ 
1,17: 


>5i 

6qo 
401) 
408 
404 
342 

380 
123 


31.571 


13.328 
5,922 
3,210 
1,548 
'.327 
511 
683 
672 
752 
204 

3ii7 
289 

302 
135 

^; 


Total. 


29.732 


27,411 
11,843 
6.332 

3.307 
2,502 

1,497 

1.534 

M15 
1442 

673 
795 
693 

644 

I«4 


Voted. 


Meo. 


61,313 


13,102 

5.649 
2,946 
1.677 

1.133 
937 

796 

708 
690 

398 

263 


29.738 


Women. 


12,802 
5,6?o 

1,466 
1,277 
477 
622 
646 
752 
246 

^ 

309 


Total. 


i 


28.486 


2^,904 
11,299 
6.031 

3»i43 
2,410 

1,414 

1.418 
1.354 
1.442 
645 

627 
392 
504 
162 


58.198 


Total  registration  of  men  31,571 

"        vote      "   29^738 

Registered  but  noi  voting.   1*^33 

Total  registration  of  women  29,732 

vote        "     "     *  28486 

Registered  but  not  voting   1,246 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  five  counties  the  registration  and  vote  of 
women  was  larger  than  that  of  men»  and  in  the  State  a  consider- 

ably  larger  proportion  of  women  than  of  men  who  registered 
voted.  Women  cast  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  and  yet 
the  U.  S.  Census  of  this  year  showed  that  males  comprised  over 
51  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

All  of  the  testimony  which  is  given  in  the  chapters  on  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado  and  Idaho  might  be  duplicated  for  Utah.  From 
Mormon  and  Gentile  alike^  from  the  press,  from  the  highest  offi- 
cials, from  all  who  represent  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  it  is 
unanimously  in  favor  of  suffrage  for  women.  The  evidence 
proves  beyond  dispute  that  they  use  it  judiciously  and  conscien- 
tiously, that  it  has  tended  to  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their 
homes,  and  that  political  conditions  have  been  distinctly  im- 
proved.* 

Office  Holding:  Governor  ITeber  M.  Wells  at  once  carried 
into  elfect  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  adopted  in  1895,  by  ap- 

* 

*  See  Appendix— Testimony  from  Woman  Suffrace  States. 
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pointings  women  on  al!  State  boards  of  public  institutions  where 

it  was  wise  and  possible.  Two  out  of  five  places  on  the  Board  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  were  given  to  women,  Harriet  F. 
Emerson  and  Dr.  Martha  Hughes  Cannon. 

The  first  Legislature,  1896,  passed  "An  act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sericuhure"  (raising  of  silk  worms).  Women  had 
'worked  energetically  to  secure  this  measure,  and  it  was  appropri- 
ate that  five  of  them,  three  Republican  and  two  Democratic, 
should  be  appointed  as  a  silk  commission,  Zina  D.  H.  Young, 
Isabella  E.  Ikunett,  Margaret  A.  Caine,  Ann  C.  \\  oodbury  and 
Mary  A.  Cazier.  Each  was  retjuired  to  give  a  thousand-dollar 
bond.  A  later  Legislature  appropriated  $1,000  per  annum  to 
pay  the  secretary. 

Two  women  were  appointed  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
State  University,  Mrs.  Emma  J.  McVicker,  Republican  and  Gen- 
tile; Mrs.  Rebecca  E.  Little,  Democrat  and  Mormon.  Both  arc 
still  serving.  Two  were  appointed  Rec^euts  of  tlie  Agricultural 
College,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Richards. 

At  the  close  of  the  Legislature  the  Repul)lican  State  Central 
Committee  was  reorganized ;  Mrs*  Emmeline  B.  Wells  was  made 
vice-chairman,  Miss  Julia  Famsworth,  secretary.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  was  quite  as  liberal  toward  women  and  the  feeling 
prevailed  that  at  the  next  election  women  would  be  placed  in 
various  State  and  county  offices.  There  were  many  women  del- 
ce^aies  in  the  county  and  also  in  the  State  cnn\  enti()ns  of  both 
parties  in  1896,  and  a  number  of  women  were  nominated. 

It  was  a  Democratic  victory  and  the  women  on  that  ticket  were 
elected — Dr.  Martha  Hughes  Cannon  to  the  Senate,  Eurithe  Le 
Barthe  and  Sarah  A.  Anderson  to  the  House ;  Margaret  A.  Caine, 
auditor  of  Salt  Lake  County  ;  Ellen  Jakeman,  treasurer  Utah 
County;  Delilah  K.  Olson,  recorder  Millard  County:  Fannie 
Graehl  (Rep.),  recorder  Box  Elder  County,  and  possibly  some 
others. 

In  the  Legislature  of  1897,  Barthe  introduced  a  bill 

forbidding  women  to  wear  large  hats  in  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, which  was  passed.  Dr.  Cannon  championed  the  measure 
by  which  a  State  Board  of  Health  was  created,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  as  one  of  its  first  members.    She  had 
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part  ill  the  defeat  of  the  strong  lobby  that  sought  to  abohsh  the 
existiiic:  State  lioard  of  Public  Examiners,  which  prevents  in- 
competents from  j)racticinj8f  medicine.  She  introduced  a  Ijiil 
compelling  tlie  State  to  educate  the  deaf,  mute  and  blind;  another 
requiring"  seats  for  women  employes;  what  was  known  as  the 
Medical  Bill,  by  which  all  the  sanitary  measures  of  the  State  are 
regulated  and  put  in  operation;  and  another  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  hospital  for  the  State  School  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind,  carrying  with  it  the  necessary  appropriation.  All  the 
bills  introchiced  or  cli.iiiipioned  by  Dr.  Cannon  became  laws.  She 
served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Health.  Apportionment,  Fish 
and  Game,  Banks  and  Banking,  I'^ducation.  Labor,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  their  second  term  the  Senate  presented  her  with 
a  handsome  silver-mounted  album  containing  the  autographs  of 
all  the  Senators  and  employes.  She  had  drawn  what  is  known 
as  the  long  term,  and  at  its  close  she  was  chosen  to  present  a 
handsome  gavel  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the 
members.  Thus  far  she  has  been  the  only  woman  Senator. 

In  1899  Mrs.  Alice  Merrill  Horne  (  Deni.),  the  tliird  woman 
elected  to  the  House,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity Land  Site  Committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill 
authorizing  the  State  to  take  advantage  of  the  congressional  land 
grant  offered  for  expending  $301,000  in  buildings  and  providing 
for  the  removal  of  the  State  University  to  the  new  site.  At  a 
jubilee  in  recognition  of  the  gift,  held  by  the  faculty  and  students^ 
at  which  the  Governor  and  Legislature  were  guests,  Mrs.  Home 
was  the  only  woman  to  make  a  sj)eech  and  was  introduced  by 
President  Joseph  T.  Kingsbury  in  most  flattering  terms  for  the 
work  slie  had  done  in  behalf  of  education.  She  championed  the 
Free  Scholarship  Bill  giving  one  hundred  annual  Normal  School 
appointments,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  one  creating 
a  State  Institute  of  Art  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts 
and  for  art  in  public  school  education  and  in  manufactures,  for 
an  annual  exhibition,  a  course  of  lectures  and  a  State  art  collec* 
tion,  both  of  which  passed.  She  was  a  member  of  committees 
on  Art,  Education,  Rules  and  Insane  Asylum :  was  the  only  mem- 
ber sent  10  visit  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  going  by  direction 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  as  a  committee  of  one,  to  surprise 
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the  superintendent  and  report  actual  conditions.  Mrs.  Home 
was  presented  with  a  ])lKnoi,^raphed  group  of  the  members  of  the 
House,  herself  the  only  wDinan  in  the  picture. 

The  November  election  of  1900  was  fraught  with  great  inter- 
est to  the  women,  as  the  State  officials  were  to  be  elected  as  well 
as  the  Legislature,  and  they  were  anxious  that  there  should  be 
some  women's  names  on  the  tickets  for  both  the  House  and  Sen-* 
ate,  and  that  a  woman  should  be  nominated  for  State  Superin^ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  both  parties.  For  this  office  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  women  presented  candidates, — 
Mrs.  Emma  J.  McX'icker  and  Miss  Ada  Faust, — but  both  con- 
ventions j^ave  the  nomination  to  men.  Meantime  Dr.  John  R. 
Park,  the  superintendent,  died  suddenly  and  Gov.  Wells  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Mc\*icker  as  his  successor  for  the  unfinished  term. 

Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  sent  to  Utah 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and  with  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Boynton  and  others,  made  a  spirited  and  successful  campaign. 

There  never  has  been  any  scramble  for  office  on  the  part  of 
women,  and  lu  re,  as  in  the  other  States  where  they  have  the  suf- 
frage, tlieie  is  hilt  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  men  to  divide 
with  them  the  "positions  of  emolument  and  trust.**  Only  one 
woman  was  nominated  for  a  State  office  in  1900,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cohen  for  the  Legislature,  and  she  was  defeated  with  the  rest 
of  the  Democratic  ticket.  All  of  the  women  who  have  served 
in  the  Legislature  have  been  elected  by  the  Democrats. 

Several  women  were  elected  to  important  city  and  coimty  of- 
fices. In  many  of  these  ofifices  more  w'omen  than  men  are  em- 
ployed as  deputies  and  clerks. 

In  1900  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jones  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  National  " 
Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Co- 
hen to  the  Democratic  in  Kansas  City,  and  both  served  tlirough- 
out  the  sessions.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  on  record, 
although  women  were  sent  as  alternates  from  Wyoming  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  at  Minneapolis  in  1888. 

Women  are  exempted  from  sitting  on  juries,  the  same  as 
editors,  lawyers  and  ministers,  but  they  are  not  excluded  if  they 
w  ish  to  ser\  e  or  the  persons  on  trial  desire  them.  None  has  thus 
far  been  summoned. 
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Occupations  :  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  forbid- 
den to  women  except  that  of  w  orking-  in  mines. 

Education  :  All  of  tlie  hiq-lier  institutions  of  learnini;'  are 
open  to  both  sexes.  In  tlie  public  schools  there  are  527  men  and 
892  women  teachers.  The  average  montlily  salary  of  the  men  is 
$6142;  of  the  women,  $41.19. 

Women  in  Utah  always  have  been  conspicuous  in  organized 
work.    The  National  Woman's  Relief  Society  was  established 

at  Nauvoo,  Ills.,  in  1842.  and  transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1848.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  associations  of  women  m  the  United 
States — the  oldest  perhaps  of  any  considerable  size.  It  has  ovqt 
30,000  members  and  is  one  of  the  valuable  institutions  of  the 
State.  The  National  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Asso-  • 
ciation  has  21,700  members  and  in  1900  raised  $3,000  partly  for 
building  purposes  and  partly  to  help  the  needy.*  There  are  also 
a  State  Council  of  Women,  Daughters  of  the  Pioneers,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  etc.  Thirty- 
three  clubs  belong  to  the  National  Federation  but  this  by  no 
means  includes  all  of  them. 

*  Iti  iSRcj  Mrs.  Susa  Youiik  ('atcs  establisbril  the  J'iJkm^  H'oman'i  J.<urixal,  ;i  in..nth!y 
nugazine,  as  the  organ  of  this  aMociation,  although  it  was  for  eight  years  financially  a 
private  entefpHse.  The  {(resident,  Mrs.  Elmina  S.  Taylor,  was  her  oonstant  help  and 
inspiration.  The  first  year  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Young,  mother  of  the  editor,  then  past  sixty, 
took  her  buggy  and  traveled  over  Utah  explaining  the  venture  and  securing  subscriptions. 
Two  thousand  numbers  a  year  were  published.  Of  late  years  the  business  managers  have 
been  women.  In  1897  Mrs.  Gates  made  over  the  magazine  to  the  association  without  any 
consideration,  hut  was  rr'-i'ned  as  editor.  There  were  nt  this  time  practically  no  dcbta 
and  7,000  subscribers,  wmch  later  were  increased  to  i 0,000. 
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VERMONT.* 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation for  the  liie  and  etiiciency  of  the  Vermont  society.  In 
1883  this  organization  secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Tracy  Cutler  of  Illinois  for  a  series  of  lectures.  At  the  close  of 
these,  and  pursuant  to  a  call  signed  by  twenty-five  citizens,  a  con- 
vention was  held  at  St.  Johnsbury,  November  8,  9,  when,  with 
the  aid  of  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  editors  of  the 
Woman's  Journal,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mrs.  Cutler,  the  State  W.  S.  A.  was  formed.! 

In  over  seventy  towns  and  villages  local  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  distribute  literature,  circulate  i>etitions  and  further 
the  general  plans  of  work.  For  the  past  two  years  the  editors 
have  been  supplied  with  suffrage  papers  weekly  or  fortnightly. 

Lecture  trips  have  been  arranged  for  the  Rev.  Aiina  Howard 
Shaw,  vice-president-at-large  of  the  National  Association,  Mrs. 
Zerelda  G.  Wallace  of  Indiana,  the  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bowles,  the 
Rev.  Louis  A.  Banks,  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Miss  Diana 
Hirschler,  Miss  Ida  M.  Hiixtnn.  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  M. 
L.  T.  Hidden.  Eighty  ai>jjointments  have  been  filled  by  Miss 
Mary  N.  Chase.  A.  B.  Thirty  conventions  have  been  held  at 
which  valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  by  M  r.  and  Miss  Blackwell, 
Miss  Shaw,  Mrs.  Howe.  l\Trs,  Mary  A.  Livermore  and  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  national  organization 
committee,  t 

•  The  History  is  ilidebted  for  this  chapter  to  Miss  Laura  Moore  of  Barnet,  who  has 
been  secretary  of  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  AModatkm  for  teventccn  years. 

t  The  following  have  been  presidents:  Mrs.  M.  L.  T.  Hidden,  C.  W.  Wyman.  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Tucker,  the  Hon.  Hosea  Mann,  Willard  Chase,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Chandler,  L.  F.  Wil- 
bur, Mrs.  P.  S.  Beeman,  the  Rev.  George  L.  Story,  Miss  Elizabeth  Colley,  A.  M. 

Among  those  who  have  served  on  the  executive  board  are  Mcsdaines  L.  E.  Alfred,  A. 
F.  Baldwin.  F".  W.  Brown.  A.  M.  W.  Cha.-v.  K.  T.  Corwin.  C.  .T.  Clark,  I.   P   Pvci.  P  R 
(■Ides.  M-  W.  Foster,  C.  D.  Galluj).  S.  I'.  Leonard,  Einma  J.  Nelson  and  Julia  A.  I'icrce; 
Miwes  (  Inr.i  Eastman.  ().  M.   Lawrence.  Laura  Moore.  Julia  E.  Smith  and  Mary  E. 
Spencci ;  the  Hon.  ClK'<tcr  Pierce.  Col.  Albert  Clarke.  Dudle  y  P.  Hnll  and  G.  \\'  Sc.iver. 

t  Some  of  those  who  have  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  cause  are  Mcsdames  Clara 
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Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  Harvey  Howes  of  West 
Haven  was  the  only  man  in  a  convention  called  to  amend  the 
State  constitution  in  1870,  who  voted  to  grant  full  political  rights 
to  women;  233 -voted  in  opposition. 

To  secure  to  taxpaying  women  the  right  of  Municipal  Suf> 
frage,  has  been  the  special  line  of  legislative  work  for  the  State 
association.  Petitions  asking  for  this,  with  signatures  varying 
in  number  from  1.225  to  3,616,  and  bills  to  grant  it.  have  been 
presented  in  both  Mouses  of  the  Legislature  at  nine  biennial  ses- 
sions, be.fj^inninc:  with  1884.  In  every  instance  save  one  these 
have  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committees. 

In  1884  a  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  by  O.  E.  Butterfield  and  supported  by  himself  and  Messrs. 
Adams,  Henry,  Stickney  and  others,  but  was  lost  by  69  yeas,  113 
nays. 

In  1886  a  bill  to  permit  all  women  to  vote  who  paid  taxes  was 
introduced  and  strongly  advocated  in  the  House  by  Luke  P. 

I^oland.  It  was  amended  without  his  consent  to  require  that  they 
should  pay  taxes  on  $joo  worth  of  property,  and  passed  by  139 
yeas,  89  nays.  In  the  Senate  it  was  championed  by  Messrs. 
Rates.  Blake.  Bunker,  Clark,  Gushing,  Foster,  Pierce,  Smith, 
Stanley  and  Swain,  but  was  lost  by  10  yeas,  18  nays. 

In  1888  a  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  by  C  P.  Marsh,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
that  gave  a  hearing  at  which  the  State  W.  S.  A.  was  represented. 
Later,  at  a  public  hearing  in  Representatives'  Hall,  Henry  B. 
Blackwcll,  Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth  of  Kansas.  Col.  .Albert  Clarke. 
Mrs.  Mary  W.  i  ostcr  and  Miss  l.aura  Moore  tuLrcd  the  pa>sage 
of  this  bill.  It  was  reported  to  the  1  louse  "without  expression  of 
opinion."  The  friendly  members  on  the  committee  were  Messrs. 
Marsh,  Ballard  and  Mann.  In  the  debate  which, followed,  these 
three,  with  Messrs.  Southworth  and  Dole,  supported  the  bill; 
and  a  letter  was  read  from  Amasa  Scott,  presenting  arguments 
in  its  favor.   It  was  lost  by  38  yeas.  192  nays. 

Still  later  in  this  session  a  petition  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 

nailcy.  C.  V.rown.  M.  A   llrcv^Ur,  Tnrr  E.  Campbell,  H.  G.  Minot.  G.  E.  Moody. 

Harriet  S.  Moore.  Eraiiy  E.  Keed.  Clinton  Smith,  Mary  11.  Setnple.  Anna  K.  SpetH^r, 
I>.  B.  Wilson  and  Jane  Mariette  Taft;  Miaan  Caroline  Scott,  Elixa  S.  Ealoo  and  1.  E. 
Mnociy:  the  Kcv.  Martt  Atwood,  I.  K.  Chandler,  Editor  Arthur  P.  Stone  and  ex.Ck»v. 
Carroll  S.  i'age. 
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State  association  asking  that  "property  owned  by 'women  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation/'  was  presented  in  the  House;  as  was  also 
a  bill  by  Hosea  Mann  providing  that,  "The  property,  both  real 

and  personal,  owned  by  women  sball  be  exempt  from  taxation, 
except  for  school  purposes."    This  was  defeated  without  de])ate. 

In  1890  a  Municipal  Suffraj^c  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  by  Mr.  Mann  and  favorably  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  with  reasons  given  '*why  the  bill  ought  to  pass/' 
signed  by  Messrs.  Thompson,  Darling,  Enright,  Mann,  Robin- 
son and  Smith  of  St.  Allans.  It  was  advocated  by  them.  Smith 
of  Royalton  and  others,  but  was  lost  by  99  yeas,  113  nays. 

During  this  session  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Vermont  W.  S.  A., 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  bv  S.  E.  Grout.  It  was  favorably 
reported  from  the  General  Committee,  but  was  refused  passage 
without  debate  by  8  yeas.  10  nays. 

In  1892  Wendell  Phillips  Sta£Eord  introduced  the  Municipal 
Suffrage  Bill  into  the  House;  it  was  made  a  special  order  and 
was  championed  by  Messrs.  Stafford,  Booth,  Darling,  Enright, 
Martin,  Taylor,  Weston  and  others,  and  was  passed  by  149  yeas, 
83  nays.  W'hen  it  reached  the  Senate  it  was  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  with  a  weighty  amendment,  and  a  third 
reading  was  refused  by  18  yeas,  10  nays. 

At  this  session  Gov.  Levi  K.  Fuller  in  his  address,  under  the 
heading  of  Municipal  Suffrage,  called  attention  to  this  question 
and  advised  "giving  the  matter  such  consideration  as  in  your 
judgment  it  may  warrant." 

In  1894  the  bill  was  introduced  again  into  the  House  by  llosea 
Mann,  who  advocated  and  \  oie(l  for  this  measure  in  four  sessions 
of  the  Legislature.  Four  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
were  favorable — Messrs.  Ladd,  Lord,  Lawrence  and  Stone.  Its 
champions  were  Messrs.  Mann,  Burbank,  Bridgeman,  Butterfield, 
Fuller,  Peck,  Paddock,  Smith  of  Morristown,  Vance  and  others. 
It  was  defeated  by  106  yeas,  108  nays. 

In  1896.  for  the  first  time,  a  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate,  by  Joseph  B.  Holton.  It  was  rejiorted 
favorably  by  the  committee;  ordered  to  a  third  reading  with  only 
one  opposing  voice;  advocated  by  Messrs.  Holton,  Hulburd,  Mer- 
rifield  and  Weeks,  and  passed  without  a  negative  vote.  When 
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the  bill  reach^  the  House  it  was  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  "without  recommendation."    It  was  supported  by 

Speaker  Lord.  Messrs.  Bales,  Bunker.  Childs.  Clark,  llaskins, 
]\icCkir\  and  others,  but  a  third  reading  was  refused  by  89  yeas, 
135  nays. 

In  1898  petitions  for  Municipal  Suffrage  signed  by  2,506  citi- 
zens were  presented  to  the  Legislature  and  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  by  £.  A.  Smith.  This  was  reported  by  an  un- 
friendly chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  a  time  when  its 
author  was  not  present,  and  was  lost  without  the  courtesy  of  a 
discussion. 

In  J  900,  petitions  for  Municipal  Sufifrag-e  for  Women  Tax- 
payers were  i)resente(l  to  the  Senate;  a  bill  was  intrcnluced  by  H. 
C.  i\oyce,  and  at  a  hearing  granted  by  the  Judiciary  Conmiittce 
Henry  B.  Blackwell,  L.  F.  Wilbur,  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Lord  and 
Mrs.  £.  M.  Denny  gave  arguments  for  it  Adverse  majority  and 
favorable  minority  reports  were  presented  by  the  conunittee.  By 
request  of  Messrs.  Royce  and  Brown,  the  bill  was  made  a  special 
order,  when  it  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Royce  and  Leiand; 
but  a  third  reading  was  refused  by  1 3  yeas,  1 5  nays.  Later  in 
this  session,  a  j)etition  sii];-ned  by  the  officers  of  the  State  W.  S. 
A.,  asking  that  "women,  w  ho  are  taxpayer"^,  l)e  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, save  for  school  purposes/'  was  preNeiUeU  to  the  Senate. 
1  his  was,  by  the  presiding  officer,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Insane, 

The  names  of  all  members  voting  for  suffrage  bills  have  been 
preserved  by  the  State  association.  The  names  of  the  opponents 
pass  into  oblivion  with  no  regrets. 

In  1900  a  bill  was  presented,  for  the  second  time,  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Clubs,  pro.viding  for  women  on  the  boards  of  State 
instnutions  where  women  or  children  are  confined,  but  it  was 
killed  in  committee.  " 

In  1884  the  law  granting  to  married  women  the  right  to  own* 
and  control  their  separate  property  and  the  power  to  make  con-' 
tracts,  was  secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Henry  c} 
Ide,  now  United  States  Commissioner  in  the  Philippines.  Since 
1888  their  \\  ages  have  belonged  to  them. 

Dower  and  curtesy  were  abolished  by  die  Legislature  of  1896. 
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Where  there  are  no  children  the  widow  or  the  \\  idowcr  takes  in 
the  estate  of  the  deceased  $2,000  and  one-half  of  the  remainder, 
the  other  half  going  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  If  there 
are  children,  the  widow  takes  absolutely  one-third  of  the  hus- 

band's  real  estate  (homestead  of  the  value  of  $500  included) 
and  one-third  of  his  personal  property  after  payment  of  debts; 
the  widower  takes  one-third  of  the  wife's  real  estate  absolutely, 
but  does  not  share  in  her  personal  property. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  may  authorize  a  wife  to  convey  her 
se|>arate  property  without  the  signature  of  her  husband.  The 
husband  can  mortgage  or  convey  all  his  separate  property  with- 
out the  wife's  signature,  except  her  homestead  right  of  $500. 

The  law  equalizing  the  division  of  property  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  children  dying  without  wills,  was  secured  by  Repre- 
sentative T.  A.  Chase  in  1894. 

Senator  O.  M.  Barber,  now  State  auditor,  was  the  author,  in 
the  same  year,  of  the  law  allowing  a  married  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed executor,  guardian,  administrator  or  trustee.- 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  and  has  custody  of  the  per- 
sons and  education  of  minor  children.  He  may  appoint  by  will 
a  guardian  even  for  one  unborn.   (Code,  1894.) 

II  the  husband  fail  to  support  his  wife  the  court  may  make 
such  decision  as  it  thinks  called  for,  and  the  town  may  recover 
from  a  husband  who  deserted  his  wife  and  children,  leav  iug  them 
a  char<2:e  upon  it  for  one  vear  previous  to  the  time  of  action. 

A  married  woman  deserted  or  neglected  by  her  husband  "may 
make  contracts  for  the  labor  of  her  minor  children,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  their  wages,  and  may  in  her  own  name  sue  for  and  re- 
cover them." 

In  1886  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls'  was  raised  from  10 
to  14  years.  In  1898  it  was  raised  to  16  years.   The  penalty  is 

imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  more  than  twenty  years  or 
a  fine  not  exceeding:  $2,000,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.    No  minimum  penalty  is  named. 

Suffrage:   Women  have  the  same  right  as  men  to  vote  on 
all  questions  pertaining  to  schools  and  school  officers  in  cities, 
towns  and  graded  school  districts;  and  the  same  right  to  hold 
offices  relating  to  school  affairs.  This  law,  which  had  been  en> 
Vol  IV  Won.  SuF.~6i  . 
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acted  in  1880  and  applied  to  ''school  meetings,"  was  rc-cnacted 
when  the  "t6wn  system"  was  estal)lislied  in  1892,  and  gave 
women  the  right  to  vote  on  school  matters  in  the  town  meetings. 

Office  Holpixg  :  Since  1880  "women  21  years  of  age"  may 
be  elected  to  the  ofHce  of  town  clerk,  and  to  all  school  offices. 

In  1900  thirteen  women  were  elected  town  clerks;  six  were 
serving  as  school  directors,  eighty-four  as  county  superintendents 
and  seventy-five  as  postmasters,  according  to  the  Vermont  Regis- 
ter, which  is  not  ahvays  complete. 

Women  sit  on  the  State  Board  of  Library  Commissioners.  In 
1900  they  were  made  eligible  to  serve  as  trustees  of  town  li- 
braries. 

This  year  also  a  law  making  women  eligible  to  the  office  of 
notary  public  was  secured  by  Representative  J.  £.  Buxton. 

Occupations  :  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  forbid- 
den to  women. 

Education  :  Equal  advantages  are  accorded  to  both  sexes  in 

all  the  colleges,  except  that  the  State  University,  at  Burlington, 
does  not  admit  women  to  its  Medical  Department. 

In  1888,  Dr.  E.  R.  Campbell,  president  oi  the  society,  reported 
as  follows  :  "The  Vermont  Medical  Society  opens  wide  its  doors 
t€  admit  women,  and  bids  them  welcome  to  all  its  privileges  and 
honors,  on  an  equal  basis  with  their  brother  physicians." 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  509  men  and  3,289  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $41.23;  of 
the  women,  $25.04. 

Progressive  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  churches  of  most  de- 
nominations.   In  1892,  for  the  first  time,  women  were  elected 

as  delegates  to  the  annual  State  Convention  of  the  Congregational 
Churches.  In  1900  there  were  fifteen  accredited  women  dele- 
gates in  the  convention.  The  Domestic  Missionary  Society,  an 
ally  of  this  church,  has  employed  sixteen  women  during  the  past 
year  as  "missionaries,"  to  engage  in  evangelistic  work  in  the 
State. 

The  Vermont  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
although  it  does  not  admit  women  to  its  membership,  has  passed 
resolutions  five  times  in  the  last  ten  years,  indorsing  equal  rights, 
and  has  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  grant  tlieni  I\iimicipal  Suf- 
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frage.  For  this  credit  is  due  to  the  Rev.  George  L.  Story  and 
the  Rev.  L.  L.  Beeman. 

The  Free  Baptist  Church  passed  a  resolution  declaring  un- 
equivocally for  the  Christian  principle  of  political  eqtiality  for 
women  at  its  Yearly  Meeting  in  1889.  That  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  it  sent  a  woman  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

A  similar  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Northern 
Association  of  Universalists,  later  in  the  same  year.  This  church 
admits  women  to  equal  privileges  in  its  conventions  and  its  pul- 
pits. This  is  also  true  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  in  1891  adopted  this 
resolution:  "We  sympathize  with  and  will  aid  any  efforts  for 
equal  suffrage  regardless  of  sex." 

All  the  political  parties  have  been  urged  to  indorse  woman 
suffrage.  The  IVohibitionists  did  so  in  their  annual  convention 
of  1888.  At  the  Republican  State  Convention  that  year  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  through  its  chairman,  Col.  Albert 
Clarke,  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted:  "True 
to  its  impulses,  history  and  traditions  of  liberty,  equality  and 
progress,  the  Republican  party  in  Vermont  will  welcome  women 
to  an  equal  participation  in  government,  whenever  they  give 
earnest  of  desire  in  suiiicient  numbers  to  indicate  its  success." 


CHAPTER  LXVm. 


VntGINIA. 

As  early  as  1870  and  1871  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Mrs.  Ma- 
tilda Joslyn  Gage  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Paulina  Wright  Davis 
of  Rhode  Island  lectured  on  woman  suffrage  in  Richmond. 
There  has  been,  however,  very  little  organized  eiTort  in  its  be- 
half, although  the  movement  has  many  individual  advocates. 
Since  1880  the  State  has  hecti  represented  at  the  naLioiial  con- 
ventions by  Mrs.  Orra  Langhorne,  who  has  been  its  most  active 
worker  for  twenty  years.  Other  names  which  ajipear  at  inter- 
vals are  Miss  Etta  Grimes  Farrar.  Miss  Brill  and  Miss  Hender- 
son Dangeriield.  A  few  local  societies  have  been  formed^  and 
in  1893  ^  ^^^^  Association  was  organized,  with  Mrs.  Langhorne 
as  president  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Dodge  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Its  efforts  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  discovering^  the 
friends  of  the  movement,  di.stributing  literature  and  securing 
favorable  matter  in  the  new.spa])ers.  The  Richmond  Star  is  es- 
pecially mentioned  as  a  champion  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  In  1895  Miss  Anthony,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, on  her  way  home  from  its  convention  in  Atlanta,  ad- 
dressed a  large  audience  at  the  opera  house  in  Culpeper.  Later 
this  year  Miss  Elizabeth  Upham  Yates  of  Maine  spoke  in  the 
same  place.  Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Havens  of  Washington,  D.  C,  lec- 
tured on  The  Girls  of  the  Future  before  the  State  Teachers* 
Normal  Institute. 

Legislativf.  Action  and  Laws:  Petitions  have  been  sent 
to  the  Legislature  from  time  to  time,  by  the  State  association 
and  by  individuals  for  woman  suffrage  with  educational  qualifi- 
cations, the  opening  of  State  colleges  to  women,  the  appoint- 
ment of  women  physicians  in  the  prisons  and  insane  asylums, 
women  on  school  boards,  proper  accommodations  in  jails  for 
women  prisoners  and  the  separation  of  juvenile  offenders  from 

the  old  and  hardened.    None  of  these  ever  has  been  acted  upon. 
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In  1898  a  bill  to  permit  women  to  serve  as  nularies  public 
Avas  \  ctoc(I  by  the  Governor  as  unconstitutional. 

Dower  and  curtesy  both  obtain.  The  wile  niiicrits  a  life  in- 
terest in  one-third  of  the  real  estate.  If  there  are  cliildren  she 
has  one-third  of  the  personal  property  absolutely;  if  none,  one- 
half.  The  husband  inherits  all  of  the  wife's  personal  property 
whether  there  are  children  or  not,  and  the  entire  real  estate  for 
life  if  there  has  been  issue  bom  alive.  If  this  has  not  been  the 
■case  he  bas  no  inicic^i  in  tbc  wife's  separate  real  estate.  The 
homestead,  to  tbe  \abie  of  $2.(x>o.  is  exeini)tecl  tor  tbc  wife. 

By  Act  of  1900,  a  married  woman  may  dispose  as  though  un- 
married of  all  property  heretofore  or  hereafter  acrjuired.  She  can 
sell  her  personal  property  without  her  husband's  uniting.  He 
has  the  same  right  She  can  sell  her  land  without  his  uniting, 
but  unless  he  does  so,  if  curtesy  exist,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a 
life  estate.  Unless  the  wife  unites  with  the  husband  in  the  sale 
of  his  real  estate,  sbe  will  be  entitled  to  dower. 

By  tbe  al)ove  Act  a  married  woman  may  contract  and  be  con- 
tracted with,  sue  and  be  sued,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  tlie 
same  consequences  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  whether  the  right 
or  liability  asserted  by  or  against  her  accrued  before  or  after 
the  passage  of  the  act.  The  husband  is  not  responsible  for  any 
contract,  liability  or  tort  of  the  wife,  whether  the  liability  was 
incurred  or  the  tort  was  committed  before  or  after  marriage. 

There  bas  been  no  dcci>ion  as  to  tbe  wages  of  a  married  woman 
since  the  above  Act ;  but  it  is  belie\  ed  they  would  be  held  to  be- 
long to  her  absolutely,  even  if  not  engaged  in  business  as  a  sole 
trader. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  minor  children,  and 
may  appoint  a  guardian  for  such  time  as  he  pleases. 

The  husband  is  liable  for  necessaries  for  the  support  of  the 
family,  and  can  be  sued  therefor  by  any  one  who  supplies  them. 

The  ''age  of  protection"  for  girls  was  raised  from  12  to  14 
years  in  1896.  The  penalty  is  death  or  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  years. 

Suffrage:    Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding  :  No  offices  are  filled  by  women  except  that 
there  is  one  physician  at  the  Western  Insane  Asylum  and, 
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through  the  efforts  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  a  niairon  in  the  woman's  ward  of  the  State  prison. 

Women  are  employed  as  clerks  in  various  county  oftices. 
They  can  not  serve  as  notaries  public. 

Occupations:  Under  the  ruling  of  the  courts^  a  woman 
can  not  practice*  law.  No  other  profession  or  occupation  is 
legally  forbidden  to  women. 

Education:  For  the  hig^her  education  the  women  of  Vir- 
ginia must  go  outside  of  their  State.*  The  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Free  Schools  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  both  express  great  regret  at  this  fact,  and  the  hope 
that  all  institutions  of  learning  will  soon  be  opened  to  them. 
Secretary  Frank  P.  Brent  says: 

We  have  as  yet  no  women  acting  as  school  superintendents  or 
members  of  school  boards,  but  I  feel  sure  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention will  make  women  eligible  to  one  or  both  of  these  positions. 

Last  year  I  had  the  honor  to  decide  that  in  matters  pertaining  to 

the  educational  affairs  of  this  State,  the  wife  may  be  reje^arded  as  the 
head  of  tiie  family,  although  the  husband  is  living;  and  this  decision 
has  just  been  reaffirmed  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. f 

Women  are  admitted  to  several  of  the  smaller  coU^fes.  The 
Randolph-Macon  College  in  Ashland,  and  the  Woman's  Col- 

Icgc  at  L}  nchburgh,  both  under  the  same  presidency,  rank  well 
among  institutions  for  women  only.  Miss  Celestia  C.  Parrish 
is  vice-president.  Hampton  institute,  for  negroes  and  Indians, 
is  co-educational. 

The  public  schools  make  no  distinction  of  sex.  There  are 
2,909  men  and  5,927  women  teachers.  The  average  monthly 
salary  of  the  men  is  $32.09 ;  of  the  women,  $26.39. 

*  The  State  Universities  are  closed  to  women  only  in  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Louisiana, 
and  tbc  undergraduate  department*  in  North  Carolina. 

t  Tlie  decision  of  the  court  was:  "When  an  intelligent,  active,  industrious,  frugal 
woman  finds  she  has  married  a  roan  wiio,  instead  of  coming  up  to  tbc  standard  of  a  hu»* 
band,  is  a  mere  dependent  ....  and  leaves  to  her  the  support  of  the  family,  it 
would  be  contradictory  of  fact  and  an  absurd  oonstmetion  of  the  law  to  aay  that  he,  and 
pot  she.  IS  tho  head  of  the  family." 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  fust  legal  decision  of  the  kind  and  has  created  wide  discussion. 


.  kj:  i^cd  by  Googl 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

WASHINGTON.* 

The  history  of  woman  suffrage  in  Washington  begins  with 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature,  giving  women  the  full 
rights  of  the  ballot  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  which  was  approved 
Nov.  23,  1883,  by  the  Territorial  Governor,  William  A.  Newell. 
This  was  due  principally  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  individuals,  both 
men  and  women,  as  tlicrc  was  no  or^^ani/.ation.f 

The  municipal  elections  of  the  tnllmvinj::;;  spring  brought  the 
first  opportunity  to  exercise  the  newly-acquired  right.  The 
women  evinced  their  appreciation  of  it  by  casting  8,368  ballots 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  34,000,  and  the  leading  papers  tes^ 
tided  to  the  widespread  acknowledgment  of  the  strength  and 
moral  uplift  of  their  vote. 

The  general  election  of  Xovembcr,  1884,  natiir<illy  showed  a 
larger  vote  by  both  men  and  women,  the  latter  casting  12,000 
out  of  the  48,000  ballots.  It  was  estimated  at  this  time  that 
there  were  less  than  one-third  as  many  women  as  men  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. When  the  ottered  population,  the  long  distances  and 
the  difficulties  of  travel  are  taken  into  consideration  it  must  be 
admitted  that  women  took  the  largest  possible  advantage  of  the 
recently  granted  privileges. 

For  the  next  two  years  they  conlinned  to  use  the  franchise  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  newspapers  and  ])ul)lic  S])eakers  were  imani- 
mous  in  their  approval.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  official 
returns,  during  the  three-and-a-half  years  they  possessed  the  suf- 
frage, exhibited  a  larger  percentage  of  women  voting  than  of 
men.  Chief  Justice  Roger  S.  Greene  of  the  Supreme  Court  es- 
timated that  at  the  last  election  before  they  were  disfranchised 
four-llfths  of  all  the  women  in  the  Territory  went  to  the  polls. 
Many  women  have  remarked  upon  the  increased  respect  and 

•  The  History  is  indebted  for  the  material  for  this  chapter  to  Miss  Martha  E.  Pike  of 
Seattle,  correspnti.litiK  secretary  of  the  State  Equal  Suffrage  Associatioat 

*  See  History  of  Woman  StiiTrage,  \'oI.  III.  p.  776. 
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courtesy  of  the  men  during  this  period.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mat- 
thews, who  removed  from  New  Orleans  to  Port  Townsend  in 

1885,  stales  that,  although  accustomed  from  babyhood  to  the  def- 
CR'iuial  <^allantry  of  the  men  of  the  South,  she  never  had  dreamed 
tliat  any  women  in  the  world  were  receiving  such  respectful  con- 
sideration as  she  found  in  Washington  Territory  at  that  time. 
The  political  parties  realized  the  necessity  of  putting  their  best 
men  to  the  front,  and  it  was  fully  conceded  that  ethics  had  be- 
come a  factor  in  politics. 

Prior  to  the  Legislature  of  1886  some  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  Law,  and,  in  order  to 
reni()ve  all  doubt,  a  strengthening  Act  was  passed,  which  was 
ap[)roved  by  Gov.  Watson  C.  .Squire.  Novemljcr  29. 

On  Feb.  3,  1887,  the  case  of  Harlan  vs.  IVashington  came 
before  the  Territorial  Supreme  G>urt.  Harlan  had  been  con- 
victed of  carrying  on  a  swindling  game  by  a  jury  composed  of 
both  men  and  women,  and  he  contested  the  verdict  on  the  ground 
that  women  were  not  legal  voters.  The  Supreme  Court,  whose 
personnel  had  been  entirely  changed  through  a  new  Presidential 
administration,  decided  that  the  law  conferring  the  elective  fran- 
chise upon  them  was  void  because  it  had  not  been  fully  described 
in  its  title.  'I'his  decision  also  rendered  void  nineteen  other 
laws  which  had  been  enacted  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  members  of  the  next  Legislature  had  been  elected  so  long 
before  the  rendering  of  this  decision  that  their  seats  could  not 
be  contested;  and  as  their  election  had  been  by  both  men  and 
women  they  were  determined  to  re-establish  the  law  which  the 
Supreme  Court  had  ruthlessly  overthrown.  Therefore  the 
l£(jual  Suffrage  Law  was  re-enacted.  j)erfectly  titled  and  worded, 
and  was  approved  by  Gov.  Eugene  Semple.  Jan.  18,  1888. 

The  members  of  a  convention  to  prepare  a  State  constitution 
were  soon  to  be  chosen,  and  the  opponents  of  woman  suffrage 
were  most  anxious  to  have  the  question  considered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  before  the  election  of  the  delegates.  They  arranged 
that  the  judges  of  the  spring  municipal  election  in  a  certain  pre- 
cinct should  refuse  to  accept  the  vote  of  a  Mrs.  Nevada  Bloomer, 
the  wife  of  a  saloon-keeper  and  herself  an  avowed  opponent  of 
woman  suffrage.    This  was  done  on  April  3,  and  she  brought 
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suit  against  them.  The  case  was  rushed  through,  and  on 
August  14  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Act  of  January  18 
vras  invalid,  as  a  Territorial  Legislature  had  no  right  to  en- 
franchise women,  and  that  in  consequence  the  Equal  Suffrage 
I^w  was  void.  The  Judges  responsible  for  this  decision  were 
Associate  Justices  George  Turner  and  Willian:i  G.  Langford. 

The  very  Act  of  Congress  which  organized  the  Territory  of 
AVashinirtnn  stated  expHcitly  that,  at  elections  subsequent  to  the 
first,  (///  pcrsotis  should  he  allozved  to  vote  upon  whom, the  Ter- 
ritorial  Legislature  might  confer  the  elect kr  franchise. 

By  the  organic  act  under  which  all  the  Territories  were  formed 
women  had  been  voting  in  Wyoming  since  1869  and  in  Utah 
since  1870.  The  arbitrary  disfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the 
latter  by  Congress  in  1887  demonstrated  that  this  body  did  have 
supreme  control  over  suiir;ii;o  in  the  reiritories,  and  therefore 
unimpeachable  power  to  antlmrize  their  Legislatures  to  confer  it 
on  women,  as  had  been  done  by  that  of  Washington.  There 
never  was  a  more  unconstitutional  decision  than  that  of  this 
Territorial  Supreme  Court.  Congress  should  have  refused  to 
admit  the  Territory  until  women  had  voted  for  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention  and  on  the  constitution  itself.* 

Without  doubt  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would 
have  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Territorial  Court,  but  Mrs, 
Bloomer  refused  to  allow  the  case  to  be  appealed,  and  no  one 
else  had  authority  to  do  so. 

As  the  women  were  thus  illegally  restrained  from  voting  for 
delegates,  the  opponents  of  tlieir  enfranchisement  were  enabled 
to  elect  a  convention  with  a  majority  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
woman  suffrage  clause  in  the  constitution  for  Statehood. 

Henry  B.  Blackwell,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
W.  S.  A.,  came  from  Massachusetts  to  assist  in  securing  such  a 
clause.  After  a  long  discussion  as  to  whether  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  convention,  botli  sides  agreed  that  the 
delegates  should  be  invited  to  hear  him  in  Tacoma  Hall.  His 
address  was  highly  praised  even  by  newspapers  and  persons  op- 
posed to  equal  suffrage.    Four  days  later,  with  Judge  Orange 

*  For  fnrtbcr  Infoniiation  Me  Ajlj^eadhc  for  WMhington. 
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J.  Jacobs  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyle  Saxon,  he  was  granted  a  hear^ 

ing  before  the  Suffrage  Committee  of  the  convention. 

The  ([iiesti()n  of  incorporating  woman  suffrage  in  the  new  Slate 
constitution  was  debated  at  intervals  from  Aug.  9  to  15.  1889. 
The  hght  for  the  measure  w  as  led  by  Edward  Eldridge  and  VY. 
S.  Bush.  In  a  long  and  able  argument  Mr.  Eldridge  reviewed 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  justice  to  women.  Substitutes  granting  to  women  Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage,  School  Suffrage,  the  right  to  hold  office,  the 
privilege  of  voting  on  the  constitution,  all  were  defeated.  Final- 
ly a  compromise  was  forced  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  submit  a 
se])arate  amendment  giving  them  Full  Suffrage,  to  be  voted  011 
at  the  same  time  as  the  rest  of  the.  constitution,  women  them- 
selves not  being  allowed  to  vote  upon  it.* 

Only  two-and-a-half  months  remained  before  election,  the 
women  were  practically  unorganized,  there  were  few  speakers, 
no  money,  and  the  towns  were  widely  scattered.  Miss  Matilda 
Hindman  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mrs.  Clara  Bewick  Colby  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  editor  of  the  Woman's  Tribune,  came  on  aiul 
canvassed  the  State.  Both  were  effective  s])eakers  and  they 
received  as  much  local  assistance  as  jiossible,  but  all  the  money 
and  influence  which  could  be  commanded  by  the  disreputable 
element  that  had  suffered  from  the  woman^s  vote  were  brought 
to  bear  against  the  amendment,  and  its  defeat  was  inevitable. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  Nov.  5,  1889,  the  woman  suf- 
frage amendment  receiving  16,521  ayes,  35,913  noes;  an  adverse 
majority  of  19.392. 

In  1890  the  first  State  Legislature  conferred  School  Suffrage 
on  women  to  the  extent  of  voting  for  trustees  and  directors. 

The  political  campaign  of  1896  was  one  in  which  refonn  of  all 
kinds  was  unusually  in  evidence.  Three  women  sat  as  dele- 
gates in  the  State  Fusion  Convention  at  Ellensburg.  Mrs.  Laura 
£.  Peters,  president  of  the  suffrage  club  at  Port  Angeles,  was  a 
Populist  delegate  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Platform 
Committee.  Through  her  efforts  a  suffrage  plank  was  inserted 
in  the  platform  of  that  branch  ui  the  convention. 

The  president  of  the  State  Suffrage.Association.  Mrs.  Homer 

*  Fi  r  ;u^dre!u;es  and  other  prooecdings  See  the  tVoman's  Tribmntt  Oct.  $,  1889,  «iui 

the  following  numbers. 
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M.  Hill,  said  in  her  official  report:  "The  People's  Party  was 
composed  of  Silver  Republicans,  Populists  and  Democrats.  At 
the  State  convention  these  met  in  separate  sessions.  The  Demo- 
crat s  voted  down  a  resolution  demanding  that  the  Committee 

on  Platform  bring  in  a  report  favoring,'-  the  amendment.  The 
Silver  Republicans  passed  one  'commending  the  action  of  the 
Free  Silver  party  in  presenting  to  the  people  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution/  The  Populists  inserted  in  their  plat- 
form a  plank  declaring-  that  'direct  legislation  without  equal 
suffrage  would  be  government  by  but  one-half  of  the  people^' 
and  unequivocally  favored  the  amendment. 

"Althoiigli  each  of  these  three  parties  had  its  own  platform, 
the  combination  formed  the  People's  Party  and  made  its  fight 
upon  one  composed  of  eleven  ])lanks,  or  articles  of  faith,  to  which 
all  three  agreed,  but  equal  suffrage  was  not  one  of  tiiem.  There- 
fore the  so-called  union  platform,  minus  suffrage,  was  the  one 
generally  published  and  used  as  the  basis  of  the  campaign 
speeches.  Because  of  this  no  speaker  of  the  People's  Party  was 
obliged  to  mention  the  amendment,  and  it  was  avoided  as  an 
issue  in  the  campaign;  the  State  Central  Comniittee  permitted 
each  speaker  to  say  what  he  pleased  personally,  but  he  was  not 
allowed  to  commit  the  party  or  to  urge  men  to  vote  for  if- 
Nearly  every  one^  however,  advocated  equal  suffrage. 

"The  Republicans,  in  convention  at  Tacoma,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Firmly  believing  in  the  principle  of  equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  privileges  to  none,  we  recommend  to  the  voters  of 
the  State  a  careful  consideration  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  granting  equal  suffrage and  this  always  was  pub- 
lished as  part  of  the  platform.  A  few  of  the  leading  Republican 
orators  advocated  the  amendment  and  none  spoke  against  it. 
Its  defeat  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  20,000  of  the 
People's  party  did  not  vote  upon  it,  and  that  the  Republicans 
passed  the  word  a  short  time  before  election  to  vote  against  it. 

"Mrs.  W.  W  uislow  Crannell,  who  was  sent  out  l)y  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Anti-Sut1ra,e:e  Association,  did  not  hold  a  meeting  of 
women  or  a  public  meeting  in  the  State,  She  conferred  with 
men  whom  the  anti-suffrage  representative,  Alfred  Downing  of 
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Seattle,  already  knew,  and  her  coming  tended  to  arouse  the  \oyzl 
support  of  the  suffraj^'ists. 

"The  Prohibition  party  gave  official  indorsement.  The  Social 
Democratic  party  and  the  Socialist  Labor  party  both  inserted 
suffrage  planks  in  their  platforms.  The  latter  tlaims  9,000 
votes  in  the  State." 

The  Fttsion  party  was  everywhere  successful  and  the  I^sla- 
ture  of  1897  was  composed  of  reform  elements.  Mrs.  Peters 
had  charge  of  tlie  I.qual  SulYiagc  Bill,  which  was  introduced  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  de  Mattos,  and  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  constitution  by  striking  out  the  word  "male'* 
from  the  suffrage  clause.  This  passed  the  House  on  February 
4  by  54  ayes,  15  noes.  The  bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  and 
was  strongly  supported  by  Joseph  Hill  and  W.  V.  Rinehart.  The 
amended  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  February  25  by  23  ayes,  1 1 
noes,  and  was  returned  to  the  House. 

Here  it  reached  a  vote  March  11,  the  last  day  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  only  through  Mrs.  Peters'  clipping  up  to  Speaker 
Charles  K.  CHne's  desk  and  whispering  to  him  to  recognize  L. 
E.  Rader,  who  wished  to  present  it.  As  the  Speaker  was  a 
staunch  suffragist  he  did  so.  The  bill  passed  by  54  ayes,  1 5  noes, 
and  was  sent  back  for  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  returned  to'  the  House  for  the  Speaker  to  siga. 
Mrs.  Peters  thus  relates  what  happened  after  he  had  done  so : 

By  the  merest  accident.  Senator  Thomas  Miller,  a  friend,  obeyed 
an  impression  to  examine  the  bill  to  see  if  it  were  all  right,  when 

lo  and  behold!  he  discovered  that  the  true  hill  liad  been  stolen  dur- 
ing the  sliort  recess  and  an  absolutely  worthless  hill  engrossed  and 
signed.  Senator  Milkr  at  once  made  the  fraud  public  and  Speaker 
Ch'ne  tore  his  signature  from  the  bill.  On  Thursday  morning,  the 
last  day,  a  certified  copy  of  the  true  bill  was  sent  to  the  House, 
where  it  was  ratified  and  returned  to  the  Senate.  I  then  requested 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  make  me  a  special  messenger  to  take 
tlic  hill  to  the  novrrTinr  f  r  his  si^ature.  As  T  happened  to  hn\f\ 
the  peculiar  position  of  having  voted  (at  the  State  convention)  for 
both  those  gentlemen,  and  as  I  had  taken  pains  to  remind  ihcm  uf 
that  fact,  and  as  both  tiie  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  were 
suffragists,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  having  my  rcqtiest  granted.  I 
said  that  the  bill  had  been  delayed,  deformed,  pigeon-holed  and 
stolen,  and  I  would  not  feel  safe  until  it  was  made  law  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's signature. 

I  was  duly  sworn  in  as  special  messenger,  and  very  proudly  car- 
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ried  the  bill  to  the  office,  where  Gov.  John  R.  Rogers  affixed  his 
signature  to  it  and  declared  it  law. 

The  histf)ry  of  the  campaign  which  followed,  as  condensed  by 
the  president,  Mrs.  Hill,  shows  that  active  work  did  not  begin 
until  the  convention  held  at  Seattle  in  January,  1898.  The  ex- 
ecutive  committee  was  called  together  after  its  adjournment  and 
the  situation  thoroughly  canvassed.  A  resolution  which  wel- 
comed work  for  the  amendment  by  other  societies  under  their 
own  auspices  was  unanimously  passed,  as  it  was  realized  that 
there  was  not  time  in  which  to  bring  all  suffragists  into  line  un- 
der one  management.  Money  was  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain, 
and  public  attention  was  divided  between  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  the  gold  excitement  in  Alaska.  The  association  at 
once  turned  its  attention  to  the  obtaining  of  funds,  the  securing 
of  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  press  and  the  formal  indorse- 
ment of  the  amendment  by  other  organizations. 

Clubs  were  formed  in  wards  and  precincts  to  hold  meetings, 
assist  the  State  association  financially,  distribute  literature  and 
circulate  a  petition  for  signatures  of  women  only,  asking  that 
the  voters  cast  their  ballots  for  the  proposed  amendment.  It 
was  impossible  to  prosecute-  the  petition  work  thoroughly 
throughout  the  State,  but  the  largest  cities — Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Spokane  and  Olympia— with  many  country  precincts^  both  east 
and  west  of  the  mountains,  were  very  satisfactorily  canvassed. 
It  was  found  that  over  88  per  cent,  of  all  the  women  asked  to  sign 
the  petition  did  so.  The  rest  were  divided  between  the  indif- 
ferent and  those  positively  opposed.  No  one  received  a  salary 
for  services.  Less  than  $500  was  collected,  and  $5.47  remained 
in  the  treasury,  after  every  bill  was  paid,  the  day  before  election. 

The  State  association  issued  5,000  pieces  of  literature  of  its 
own,  a  booklet  of  thirty  pages  containing  testimonials  from 
leading  citizens  of  the  four  Free  States — Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah  and  Idaho.  Early  in  the  campaign  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  chairman  of  the  national  organization  comnnttce,  sent  62,- 
200  pieces.  Henry  B.  Blackwell,  editor  of  the  Woman's  Journal, 
shortly  before  the  election  forwarded  from  Boston  500  pieces  to 
each  of  the  thirty-four  counties  in  Washington.  This  literature 
no  doubt  helped  to  swell  the  vote  for  the  amendment 
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Forty  country  newspapers  were  regularly  sent  free  to  State 
licadquarters ;  the  city  papers  at  half-rates.  The  press  was 
courteous  in  every  instance,  and  either  advocated  equal  suffrage, 
kept  silence  or  opened  its  columns  to  both  sides.  The  Seattle 
Daily  Times  strongly  favored  it 

The  Christian  Church  Convention,  which  met  in  Tacoma  early 
in  the  campaign,  gave  hearty  indorsement  to  the  amendment. 
The  M.  E.  Church  Conference  followed  at  the  same  place  with 
a  vote  oi  27  ayc.^,  26  noes;  the  Congregational  Convention  at 
Snohomish  with  one  dissenting  vote.  Presbyterian  and  other 
ministers  throughout  the  State  quietly  gave  their  support.  The 
ministerial  associations  of  Seattle  each  received  a  committee 
from  the  K.  S.  A.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Ministers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Spokane  read  a  paper  on  Equal  Suffrage,  which  was 
interestingly  discussed,  showing  eight  in  favor,  three  opposed 
and  one  doubtful.  The  Christian  Endeavorers  at  their  conven- 
tion in  Walla  Walla  passed  a  resolution  calling  attention  to  the 
aj}i)roaching  election,  and  asking  for  the  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  amendment:  eight  of  the  trustees  were  in  favor  of  recom- 
mending active  work  in  local  societies,  but  because  the  sentiment 
was  not  more  nearly  unanimous  no  action  was  taken.  The  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars  and  the  Prohibition  party 
indorsed  the  amendment.  The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  lent  a  helping  hand  judiciously.  All  demands  and  argu- 
ments were  non-sectarian  and  non-political,  being  based  upon  the 
claims  of  justice  as  the  only  tenable  ground  on  which  to  stand. 

IMany  of  the  most  self-sacrificing  workers  came  from  the  lib- 
eral and  frce-thotight  societies,  which  are  generally  favorable  to 
equal  rights.  The  Western  Central  Labor  Union  of  Seattle  ex- 
tended courtesies  to  the  E.  S.  A.  and  kept  suffrage  literature  in 
its  reading-room.  The  Freemen's  Labor  Journal  of  Spokane, 
State  organ  of  the  trades  unions,  supported  the  amendment. 
Single  Taxers,  as  a  rule,  voted  for  it  The  State  Grange  in 
convention  formally  indorsed  it  and  promised  support.* 

On  Nov.  5.  1898,  the  amendment  was  voted  uuon,  receiving 
20,658  yeas,  30,540  nays;  majority  opposed,  9,882.  As  in  1889, 

*  That  practioAlly  all  of  thr  best  elements  in  the  State  favored  this  amendmentf  and  Jtt 
it  wu  defeated,  ehowa  how  Uiorotishiy  the  dicreimtable  dmew  contrelled  poUtici. 
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the  adverse  majority  was  I9»392,  a  clear  gain  was  shown  of  9»5io 
in  nine  years. 

In  1899  a  bill  was  prepared  for  the  State  association  by  Judge 
J.  \y.  Langley,  amending::  tlie  constitution  so  that  whenever  an 
amendment  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  the  women  themselves  should  be  permitted  to 
vote  upon  it  John  W.  Pratt  introduced  the  bill  in  the  House, 
but  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  Revis- 
ion and  not  reported.  Near  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  Pratt 
brought  it  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  A  motion  to  postpone 
it  indefinitely  was  immediately  made  and,  practically  without 
discussion,  was  carried  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote. 

Organization  :  For  twelve  years  before  the  women  of  Wash- 
ington were  enfranchised,  Mrs,  Abigail  Scott  Duniway  of  Ore- 
gon was  in  the  habit  of  canvassing  the  Territory  in  behalf  of 
woman  suffrage,  traveling  by  rail,  stage,  steamer  and  on  foot> 
and  where  she  found  halls  and  churches  closed  against  her,  speak- 
ing in  hotel  offices  and  even  bar-rooms,  and  always  circulating 
her  paper  the  Nen*  Northwest.    The  Legislature  recognized  her 
services  by  a  resolution  in  1 886,  when  accepting  her  picture,  The 
Coronation  of  Womanhood.   There  was  not  during  all  this  time 
any  regularly  organized  suffrage  association.  When  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1888  the  women  of  the  Territory  saw  the  franchise  taken 
away  from  them  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  number  of 
local  societies  were  formed  and  soon  banded  themselves  into  an 
association  of  which  the  Hon.  Kdward  Eldridge  was  president 
until  his  death  in  1892.    Afterward  A.  H.  Stewart  was  made 
president,  Mrs.  Laura  £.  Peters,  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  Bessie 
Isaacs  Savage,  secretary.    Mrs.  Zerelda  N.  McCoy  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Olympia  Qub,  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Hale,  treasurer. 

On  Jan.  21,  22,  1895,  the  first  delegate  convention  was  held 
in  Olympia,  and  a  State  Equal  SuflFrage  Association  formally 
organized.  Mrs.  Savage  was  elected  president ;  Mrs.  Clara  E. 
Sylvester,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Lou  Jackson  Lontrmire,  secre- 
tary ;  Mrs.  Ella  Stork,  treasurer.  In  April  a  special  meeting  was 
held  in  Seattle  and  the  State  was  divided  into  six  districts  for 
organization  and  other  work,  as  it  was  evident  there  would  soon 
be  another  amendment  campaign. 
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The  second  convention  was  held  in  Seattle.  Jan.  29,  30,  1896, 
with  the  linn.  Orange  J.  Jacobs  as  the  principal  speaker. 

Throughout  1897  the  elYorts  of  the  suffra£;-ists  were  directed 
toward  securing  a  resolution  from  the  Legislature  for  the  sub- 
mission of  an  amendment,  and  no  convention  was  held. 

In  January,  1898,  the  State  association  again  met  in  Seattle. 
Mrs.  Homer  M.  Hill  was  elected  president;  Mrs.  Peters,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Martha  £.  Pike»  secretary;  Mrs.  Savage,  treas- 
urer. 

The  management  of  the  exposition  held  in  Seattle  for  three 
weeks  in  October,  kindly  accorded  si)acc  to  the  Red  Cross,  Equal 
Suffrage  Association,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Kindergarten  and  City  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  with 
Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  paid  Washington  a  visit  during  this  month. 
She  spoke  in  the  first  M.  £.  Church  at  Seattle  to  a  large  audience, 
and  the  Woman's  Century  Club  tendered  her  a  reception.  At 
Tacoma  the  Woman's  Study  Club  arranged  a  lecture  for  her  in 
the  Tacoma  Hotel  parlors,  which  was  well  attended  b}  represent- 
ative people.  Mrs.  Emma  C.  McCully  made  the  preparations 
for  her  at  FJlensburg,  and  Mrs.  Lida  M.  Ashenfelter  bore  the 
expense  of  the  meeting  at  Spokane. 

In  December,  1899,  the  State  Teachers*  Association  passed  a 
resolution  strongly  indorsing  equal  suffrage.  The  Mental  Sci- 
ence Convention  took  similar  action. 

Since  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  in  1898  no  State  conven- 
tions have  been  held.  During  1900  the  corresponding  secretary. 
Miss  Pike,  visited  many  towns  and  conferred  with  representa- 
tive women  in  reference  to  again  taking  up  the  work ;  while  the 
president,  Mrs.  Hill,  endeavored  to  secure  the  interest  and  ni- 
dorsement  of  the  various  political  parties. 

Legislative  Actiox  axd  Laws:  In  1886  the  L^islature 
amended  the  Homestead  Law  and  gave  to  widows  possession  of 
the  homestead,  wearing  apparel  and  household  furniture  of  their 
deceased  husbands,  and  the  right  to  comply  with  the  legal  pro- 
visions for  securing  homesteads  in  case  the  husbands  had  not 
done  so :  it  further  declared  that  the  homestead  should  be  invio- 
late  from  cxecntions  for  tlie  payment  of  debts,  either  individual 
or  community;  it  amended  the  community  property  law,  giving 
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husband  and  wife  equal  rights  in  the  testamentary  disposition  of 

it.    It  also  enabled  married  women  to  act  as  administrators. 

In  1890  the  Legislature  conferred  School  Suffrage  upon 
women.  The  act  was  ai)])rove(l  ])y  Gov.  E.  P.  Terry  on  March 
27.  The  same  Legislature  passed  a  bill  requiring  employers  to 
provide  s^ts  for  their  female  employes,  and  enacted  that  all  ave- 
nues of  employment  should  be  open  to  women.  It  amended  the 
community  property  law  so  that  husband  or  wife  could  prevent 
the  sale  of  his  or  her  interest. 

In  1891  a  bill  was  passed  which  made  a  woman  punishable 
for  the  crime  of  arson,  even  though  the  property  set  tire  to  might 
belong  to  her  husband. 

The  legislature  of  1893  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  Woman's 
Department  of  the  State  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  A  bill 
passed  this  year  provided  matrons  for  jails  in  cities  of  10,000 
or  more  inhabitants.  The  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  was 
raised  from  12  to  16  years.  Unfortunately  the  title  of  this  bill 
was  omitted  and  in  compilings  the  code  it  was  excluded,  but  the 
Su])reme  Court  afterward  lee^alized  the  action  of  tlie  Legislature. 

In  1899  the  age  was  raised  to  18  years.  This  was  accom- 
plished through  the  efforts  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Misses  Mary  L.  and  Emma  £.  Page.  The  penalty  is 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  life  or  ''for  any  term  of 
years."  No  minimum  penalty  is  given.  Deceit  or  fraud  may  be 
considered  force. 

Married  women  were  granted  the  right  to  act  as  executors  of 
wills  in  1899. 

Dower  and  curtesy  are  abolished.  The  testamentary  rights  of 
husband  and  wife  are  the  same  in  regard  to  their  separate  prop- 
erty. If  either  die  without  a  will,  leaving  only  one  child,  or  the 
lawful  issue  of  one,  the  widow  or  widower  takes  half  the  real 
estate.  If  there  is  more  than  one  child  living,  or  one  child  and 
lawful  issue  of  one  or  more  children  deceased,  the  widow  or  wid- 
ower takes  one-third  of  tlie  real  estate.  If  tliere  is  no  descend- 
ant living  the  survivor  receives  one-half  the  real  estate,  utiless 
there  is  neither  father,  mother,  brother  nor  sister  of  the  decedent 
living,  when  he  or  she  takes  all  of  it.  The  surviving  husband  or 
Vol.  IV  Won.  Sxjf.— ^ 
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wife  has  one-half  the  personal  property  if  there  Is  issue  living, 

otherwise  all  of  it.  after  the  debts  are  paid. 

The  old  Spanish  law  in  rej:r<ird  tu  community  property  obtains. 
While  each  retains  control  of  his  or  her  sc])arate  estate,  the  con- 
trol of  the  community  property  is  \  ested  absolutely  in  the  hus- 
band. This  includes  all  acquired  after  marriage  by  the  joint  or 
separate  efforts  of  either;  lands  acquired  under  the  homestead 
laws ;  lands  purchased  with  money  derived  from  profits  or  loans 
of  the  wife's  separate  estate;  lands  purchased  by  her  with  money 
saved  from  household  expenses ;  and  the  court  has  held  that  even 
her  earnings  outside  the  home  are  community  property  unless 
she  is  livinj:^  apart  from  her  Imsband.  The  husband  can  not  con- 
vey this  without  the  wife's  sip:nature,  and  he  can  not  dispose  of 
more  tlian  one-half  of  it  by  will.  Upon  the  death  of  either  hus- 
band or  wife  one-half  of  the  community  property  descends  to  the 
survivor,  and  the  other  half  is  subject  to  testamentary  disposi- 
tion. If  there  is  no  will  the  survivor  takes  half  and  the  heirs  of 
the  deceased  half;  if  there  are  none  he  or  she  takes  the  whole. 
The  survivor  has  the  preference  in  the  right  of  administration. 

A  married  woman  may  make  contracts  and  sue  and  he  stied 
in  her  own  name.  Tlnsband  and  wife  can  not  enter  into  business 
partnerships  with  each  other. 

By  an  act  of  1879  father  and  mother  were  given  equal  guard- 
ianship of  the  children,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  either  the 
guardianship  passed  to  the  survivor.  But  in  1896  the  Legisla- 
ture enacted  that  the  father  might  appoint  by  will  a  guardian  of 
both  persons  and  estates  of  minor  children  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
mother. 

The  same  I-^gislature  passed  a  law  making  the  expenses  of 
the  family  and  education  of  the  children  chargeable  upon  the 
property  of  both  husband  and  wife,  or  either  of  them,  and  pro- 
vided that  in  relation  tliereto  they  might  be  sued  jointly  or  sep- 
arately. 

Suffrage  :  Since  1890  women  may  vote  for  school  trustees, 
bonds  and  appropriations  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  but  can  not 
vote  for  State  or  county  superintendents. 

Ofkici-:  1-Ioli»i.\u:  In  the  fall  of  1894  Miss  Ella  Guptil  was 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  for  Clallam  County.  Her  right 
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to  hold  the  office  was  contested  by  her  opponent,  C.  E.  Russell. 
Miss  Gtiptil  asked  the  following  Legislature  to  make  her  posi- 
tion definite,  and  in  I'^ebruary,  1895,  a  bill  was  passed  and  ap- 
proved hv  Gov.  John  H.  McGraw  which  removed  all  doubt,  and 
she  assumed  the  office. 

At  the  present  time  ( 1900)  there  are  seven  women  county 
superintendents.  Women  may  sit  on  the  school  boards  of  all 
cities  and  towns.  They  are  not  eligible  to  any  other  elective 
office. 

In  1897  98  Mrs.  Carrie  Shaw  Rice  served  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.    Women  do  not  sit  on  other  boards. 

The  law  requires  women  matrons  in  the  jails  of  all  cities  of 
10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  hut  not  at  police  stations. 

Women  are  employed  in  subordinate  capacities  in  various  State 
and  municipal  offices.   They  are  also  librarians  in  many  places. 

They  can  not  serve  as  notaries  public. 

Occupations:  It  was  enacted  by  the  L^slature  of  1890 
that :  "Hereafter  in  this  State  every  avenue  of  employment  shall 
be  open  to  women;  and  any  business,  vocation,  profession  and 
calling  followed  and  pursued  by  men  may  be  followed  and  pur- 
sued by  women,  and  no  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  engag- 
ing in  or  pursuing  any  business,  vocation,  profession,  calling  or 
employment  on  account  of  sex:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  women  to  hold  public 
office." 

Education:  All  of  the  educational  institutions  are  open  to 
both  ^exes  alike. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  1,033  men  and  2,288  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $42.13 ;  of 
the  women,  $34.53. 
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In  1867  Samuel  Young  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  West 
Virginia  a  bill  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  educated,  taxpaying: 
women,  but  it  found  no  advocates  except  himself.    In  1869  he 

presented  a  resolution  asking  Cv)!\u^ress  for  a  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment to  enfranchise  women,  which  received  the  votes  of  eight 
of  the  twenty-two  senators. 

No  further  step  ever  was  taken  m  this  direction  until  the  spring- 
of  1895,  when  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs  of  Kansas  was  sent  into  the 
State  by  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  but  reported 
that  the  question  was  too  new  to  make  any  organization  possible. 
In  the  fall  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  national  organizer,  arranged  a  two 
weeks*  series  of  meeting  s  with  the  Rev.  I  Henrietta  G.  Moore  of 
Ohio  as  speaker,  and  several  chihs  were  formed  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  A  convention  was  called  tn  meet  in  Grafton. 
November  25,  26.  when  an  association  was  formed  and  the  fol- 
lowing: board  of  officers  was  elected  :  President,  Mrs.  Jessie  C. 
Manley ;  vice-president,  Harvey.  W.  Harmer;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Annie  Caldwell  Boyd;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Fay;  treasurer,  Mrs.  K.  H.  De  Woody;  auditors,  Mrs. 
M,  Caswell  and  Mrs.  Louise  Harden. 

The  second  convention  was  held  at  Fairmont  in  January,  1897, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  chairman  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion committee,  assisting.  Everything  was  so  new  that  her  pres- 
ence and  instruction  were  an  inspiration  and  a  help,  without 
which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  work  would  have  continued. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President  Mrs.  Fannie  J. 
Wheat;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Mackie  M,  Holbert;  recording  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Beulah  Boyd  Ritchie;  auditors,  Mrs,  Mary  Long 

•  The  7Ti«!tory  i-?  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  Mrs.  Annie  Caldwell  Boyd  of  Wheeling, 
who  has  been  an  ot&cer  continuously  in  the  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association  since  it  was 
orKftAiied. 
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Parson  and  Mrs.  Mary  Butcher;  member  national  executive 

-committee,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Grove.  The  corresponding  secretary 
and  the  treasurer  were  re-elected. 

In  April,  i8y8,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Wheeling,  in 
the  Carroll  Club  Auditorium.  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  and  the  Rev, 
Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vice-president-at-large  of  the  National  As- 
sociation, made  addresses  each  afternoon  and  evening,  and  both 
filled  the  pulpit  of  the  large  Methodist  Church  on  Sunday.  All 
the  officers  were  re-elected  except  the  treasurer,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  J.  B.  Wilson. 

The  next  convention  took  place  at  Fairmont  in  the  fall  of  i8(/), 
Mrs.  Chapman  Catt  again  assisting  to  make  it  a  success.  The 
officers  elected  were:  President,  Mrs.  Ritchie;  \'ice-president, 
Mr.  Harmer;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Boyd;  recording 
secretary.  Miss  Qara  Reinheimer;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Holbert;  aud- 
itors, Mrs.  Georgia  G.  Clayton  and  Mrs.  Belle  McKinney;  mem- 
ber national  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Wheat;  press  superin- 
tendent. Mrs.  Manley. 

Prior  to  1895,  the  subject  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
was  practically  unknown  in  West  Virginia,  but  now  there  is  no 
part  of  the  State  in  which  the  injustice  and  ignominy  of  their 
disfranchisement  has  not  been  brought  to  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  voters. 

Legislative  Action  and  Laws:  In  1897  the  Legislature 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  new  State  constitution,  and 
the  snffrat,nsts  presented  to  it  a  ])elition,  signed  by  about  600  lead- 
ing men  and  women,  asking  that  the  word  "male"  be  omitted 
from  the  suffrage  clause.  Individual  appeals  were  made  and  lit- 
erature sent  to  each  member  of  the  committee.  Many  signatures 
for  the  petition  were  obtained  at  the  State  Fair,  held  in  Wheel- 
ing, where  room  for  a  suffrage  booth  in  the  Manufacturer's 
Building  was  given  by  the  president  of  the  board.  Anton  Rcy- 
maiin.  while  every  other  foot  of  space  was  rented  out  at  a  large 
price.  The  booth  was  decorated  with  portraits  of  the  leaders, 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Gidy  Stanton,  and  made  as  at- 
tractive as  possible. 

In  1899  the  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  addressed  a  joint  session 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  the  enfranchise- 
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ment  of  women  Her  expenses  were  paid  by  the  Fairmont  suf- 
frage club.*  I  he  lecture  was  a  decided  success,  many  members 
of  the  Legislature  expressing  themselves  as  favorable  to  the  cause 
she  advocated.  The  clause  striking  out  the  word  "male"  was 
not,  however,  reported  from  the  committee,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  a  new  constitution  eventually  was  dropped.! 

By  an  Act  of  1891,  no  child  under  12  years  of  age,  of  either 
sex,  can  be  employed  in  any  mine,  factory  or  workshop. 

By  an  Act  of  1893  a  married  woman  may  carry  on  business  in 
her  own  name,  and  lier  earninefs  and  all  prnpert}^  real  and  per- 
sonal, purchased  by  her  with  the  proceeds  of  such  earnings,  is  in 
all  cases  her  sole  and  separate  property  and  not  subject  to  the 
control  or  disposal  of  her  husband  or  liable  for  his  debts.  By 
another  act  of  this  year  a  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued 
in  any  court  in  her  own  name. 

By  an  Act  of  1895,  ^  married  woman  may  appoint  an  attorney 
in  fact  to  execute  any  deed  or  oilier  writing. 

By  an  Act  of  1899  employers  are  required  to  provide  seats  for 
female  employes. 

Dower  and  curtesy  both  obtain.  The  widower  has  a  life  in- 
terest in  all  his  wife's  real  estate,  whether  they  have  had  children 
or  not.  The  widow  has  a  Ufe  interest  in  one^third  of  her  hus- 
band's real  estate,  if  there  are  children  living.  If  there  are 
neither  descendants  nor  kindred,  the  entire  real  estate  of  a  hus- 
.  band  or  wife  dying  without  a  will  goes  to  the  survivor.  If  there 
are  children  living,  the  widow  or  widower  has  one-tlmd  of  the 
personal  property,  and  all  of  it  if  there  are  none.  A  homestead 
to  the  value  oi  $1,000  is  exempted  for  either. 

•  This  club  raised  money  by  suppers,  festivals  and  a  Woman's  Exchange  for  use  in  the 
work.  It  subscribed  for  twenty-five  copies  of  the  Woman's  Journal  to  be  sent  to  the  State 
University,  to  the  six  Normal  Schools  and  to  various  individuals.  It  also  offered  $35  iu 
prises  for  the  best  orations  on  Hie  Enfrsnehisciiictil  of  Wonen,  to  be  eooBpeted  for  by 

the  sturientf!  of  the  .-ibitvc  schools. 

t  In  the  Legislature  of  1901  a  bill  was  introduced  conferring  oq  women  tlie  right  to 
rote  for  Presidential  electors,  as  Ais  can  be  done  bf  the  legislators  withoiit  a  reieretice 

to  tlie  voters.  The  bill  was  drawn  up  by  George  E.  Boyd,  Sr.  It  was  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  I'ehruary  21,  with  the  recommendation  "that  it  do  not  pas.s." 
Henry  C.  Ilcrvey  spoke  strongly  in  its  favor  and  was  ably  seconded  by  S.  G.  Smith,  who 
dosed  V  v  (IcniandinS  die  ayes  and  noes  on  the  Speaker's  question.  "Shall  the  bill  be  re- 
jected?" l*he  ayes  were  31,  noes  25,  the  bill  bcins  defeated  by  wax  YOtas.  Speaker  Wil* 
liaut  G.  WiUon  voted  against  it 

The  bill  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Nelson  Whittaker,  but  U.  S.  Senator  Stephen 
B.  £lkiiia  came  on  from  WashioctKm  aad  conunanded  that  it  be  tabled*  which  was  done. 
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If  a  child  die  possessed  of  property  and  without  descendants 
or  a  will  the  father  is  heir  to  all  of  it ;  if  he  is  dead,  the  mother 

inherits  only  an  equal  share  with  each  of  the  remaining'  children. 
If  Ixjtli  parents  and  all  brothers  and  sisters  are  dead,  the  grand- 
father i*;  the  sole  heir;  he  failing  tlie  grandmother  shares  equally 
with  her  surviving  children. 

The  husband  can  convey  his  separate  property  without  his 
wife's  signature.  The  wife  can  not  sell  or  encumber  her  separate 
property  without  her  husband's  consent. 

The  father  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  minor  children.  If  a 
widow  remarry  the  guardianship  of  the  children  of  the  first  hus- 
band passes  to  the  second,  and  she  can  not  even  appoint  a  guard- 
ian at  her  death.    Xo  married  woman  can  be  a  guardian. 

The  husband  is  required  to  furnish  support  adequate  to  his 
property  and  position  in  life. 

In  1897  the  legal  age  of  marriage  for  girls  was  raised  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years. 

The  "age  of  protection"  remains  at  12  years.  Formerly  the 
penalty  was  dea'Ji  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  seven  nor  nK)re  than  twenty  years.  Tn 
1891  it  was  enacted  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  felony  and 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  ten  years.  Through  the  efforts  of  women  bills 
to  raise  the  age  have  been  repeatedly  introduced  but  always  have 
been  defeated. 

Suffrage  :    Women  possess  no  form  of  suffrage. 

Office  Holding:  In  if^H"  Dr.  Harriet  B.  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  hospital  p]iy>ician  in  ilie  State  insane  asylum, 
with  the  same  salary  paid  the  men  physicians.  She  was  the  first 
woman  ever  appointed  to  such  a  position  in  a  State  institution 
in  West  Virginia.  On  her  resignation  she  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Luella  F.  Bullard,  who  still  holds  the  office. 

To  the  untiring  energy  of  Dr.  Jones  is  due  the  State  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls.  During  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature  she 
remained  at  the  capital,  entirely  at  her  own  expense  and  leaving 
a  lucrative  practice,  to  urge  the  neerl  of  this  institution.  At 
length  $10,000  were  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  1897  and 
$20,000  more  in  1899.   Now  a  girl  committing  a  minor  offense 
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is  no  longer  placed  in  jail  or  in  the  penitentiary  while  her  brother 
for  the  same  misdeed  is  sent  to  the  Reform  School.  Dr.  Jones 
was  elected  president  and  all  the  officers  are  women. 

The  State  Home  for  Incurables  also  represents  the  work  and 
ability  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Joseph  Ruffner.  Before  the  same 
Legislatures  as  Dr.  Jones,  she  appeared  with  a  hill  asking  an  ap- 
propriation, and  by  persistence  secured  one  of  $66,000.  The 
home  is  now  in  successful  operation  with  Mrs.  RuflFner  as  presi- 
dent. The  Governor  is  required  to  appoint  boards  composed 
equally  of  men  and  women  for  these  two  institutions. 

W^omcn  sit  also  on  the  boards  of  orphan  asylums,  day  nurseries 
and  homes  for  the  friendless. 

The  Humane  Society  of  Wheeling  was  organized  in  1896  with 
Mrs.  Harriet  G.  List  as  president.  In  1899  she  secured  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  from  the  Legislature  to  aid  in  its  work. 

A  woman  is  librarian  on  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  board  of  education  of  Wheeling"  appoints  the 
three  librarians  in  the  public  library,  which  is  supported  from  the 
school  fund,  and  for  several  years  all  of  these  have  been  women. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  women  are  appointed  examiners  to 
decide  on  the  fitness  of  applicants  to  teach  in  the  public  schools, 
but  they  can  not  sit  on  school  boards. 

Women  can  not  serve  as  notaries  public. 

Occupations  :  No  profession  or  occupatioa  is  legally  forbid* 
den  to  women  except  that  of  mining. 

Education  :  All  institutions  of  learning  are  open  to  both 
sexes  alike.  Bethany  College  has  admitted  women  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  four  are  on  the  faculty.  In  1897  the  State  Uni- 
versity was  made  co-educational,  after  much  opposition.  It  has 
eight  women  on  its  faculty,  and  two  of  the  three  members  of  its 
library  staff  are  women. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  4,096  men  and  2,712  women 
teachers.   It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  average  salaries. 
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WISCONSIN.* 

As  a  Territory  Wisconsin  interested  herself  in  equal  rights. 
In  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  universal  suffrage  regard- 
less of  sex  or  color  had  a  considerable  vote.  In  tlie  second 
woman  suffrage  received  a  certain  amount  of  favorable  con- 
sideration. Early  in  the  history  of  the  State  widows  were  made 
heirs  of  all  the  property  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband  with- 
out children,  and  laws  were  passed  by  which  a  life  interest  in  the 
homestead  was  secured  to  the  wife.  In  185 1  the  regents  of  the 
State  University  declared  that  their  plan  "contemplated  the  ad- 
mission of  women/'  and  in  1869  women  were  made  eligible  to  ail 
school  offices. 

The  first  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was  organized  in 
1869  as  a  result  of  a  large  convention  in  Milwaukee,  arranged  by 
Dr.  Laura  Ross  and  Miss  Lily  Peckham,  a  bright  young  lawyer, 
and  addressed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Liverniore,  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  others.  Soon  after  this 
several  local  societies  were  organized.  Its  annual  meetings  since 
1883  have  been  held  as  follows:  1884,  Richland  Center;  1885, 
Whitewater;  1886,  Racine;  1887,  Madison;  i888»  Stevens' 
Point;  1889,  Milwaukee;  1890,  Berlin;  1891,  Menominee; 
1892,  Richland  Center;  1893,  Mukwonago;  1894,  Racine;  1895, 
Evansville;  1896,  Waukesha;  1897,  Monroe;  1898,  Spring 
Green:  1899.  Platteville;    1900,  Brodhead. 

The  president  during  18R4  was  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Bascom,  wife 
of  the  president  ol  the  State  (Jni\ersity.  On  leaving  for  the 
East  she  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  who  has 
been  re-elected  every  year  since.!    Mrs.  Brown  was  called  to 

*  The  History  is  indebted  for  most  of  the  material  in  this  chapter  to  the  Rev.  Olympia 
Brown  of  Radiie»  pretidcnt  of  the  State  Wonum  Suffnce  AMoeiatton  •ince  1884. 

t  The  other  officers  at  present  are:  presidents,  Mrs.  Klkn  A.  'Rose  and  Mrs.  Madpc 

Waters;  chairman  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Etta  Gardner;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
M.  Geddes;  recording  secretary.  MiM  Emma  Graham;  treasurer,  Mn.  L/dia  Woodward; 
State  organizer,  the  Rev.  Aliee  Ball  Loomb;  district  prcstdettts.  Dr.  Abby  M.  Adama, 
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the  pastorate  of  the  Universahst  Church  of  Racine  in  1878,  and 
during^  her  nine  years  of  service  there  held  occasional  meetings 
in  behalf  of  woman  suffrage  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  annual  conventions  numerous  conferences  have 
been  held,  too  many  and  too  similar  in  character  to  make  a  d^ 
tailed  history  of  them  essential  In  the  winter  of  1884  a  course  of 
lectures  was  given  in  Rncine  on  subjects  relating;  to  women  by 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Juha  Ward  Howe.  Mrs.  Mar)-  E. 
Haggart,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  McMurphy. 

In  November,  1886,  Mrs.  Brown  held  a  series  of  nine  district 
conventions  in  company  with  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Qaia 
Bewick  Colby.  On  November  i  she  received  a  telegram  from 
Miss  Anthony,  then  in  Kansas,  sayinjj^  that  they  would  join  in 
lioldinsf  conventions  in  all  the  cong-ressional  districts  be^nning 
on  the  8th.  This  seemed  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  prepare 
for  such  a  campaign,  but  by  the  president's  deciding  on  place> 
and  dates  without  consultation,  sending  posters  to  the  different 
towns  selected  and  announcements  to  all  the  papers  of  the  State, 
and  then  going  in  person  to  secure  halls  and  make  local  arraIlg^ 
ments,  the  date  named  found  a  tolerable  degree  of  preparatioiL 
The  canvass  opened  with  a  lari^e  reception  at  the  home  of  Mr?. 
M.  B.  Erskinc  in  Raciiie,  which  was  followed  hy  conventirvns  at 
Waukesha,  Kipon,  Oshkosh,  Green  Bay,  Grand  Rapids.  Eau 
Claire,  La  Crosse,  Evansville  and  Madison.  At  the  last  place 
the  ladies  spoke  in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  a  distinguished  audi- 
ence. The  effect  of  these  meetings  was  marked.  Many  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  State  association,  branches  were  organized 
and  an  impetus  given  to  the  work  such  as  never  was  known  be- 
fore and  has  not  been  repeated.  Since  then  many  conventions 
have  been  held  by  tlie  president  o£  the  association,  its  several 
lecturers  and  outside  speakers. 

In  1896  the  suffrage  association  kept  open  house  for  ten  days 
at  the  Manona  Lake  Assembly ;  during  this  time  the  Rev.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  national  vice-president-at-large,  gave  one  of  tte 
Chautau(|ua  lectures  to  an  audience  of  4,000  people. 

Mt s.I.inits  Kate  Taylor.  M.  A.  Fowler.  L.  A.  Rhodes,  Augustn  Morris.  Alura  Co!l» 
IlullisUr,  L.  M.  Eastman.  Mary  Upham,  Emma  Shores  and  Sylvia  Rogers;  pre*  0^ 
mttter.  Nfesdanies  Sarali  Buck,  Clara  F.  Eastland,  Jennia  Beck  and  Dora  Ptatain:  ff"' 
committee,  Mesdaincs  Anna  Gile.  Donald  Jones  and  J.  B.  Hamiltott. 
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In  1898  a  conference  was  held  in  Madison  by  the  officers  of 
the  National  Association,  attended  by  the  State  Executive  Board 
and  representatives  of  various  societies. 

The  Rev.  Ella  Bartlett,  the  Rev.  Nellie  Mann  Opdale  and  the 
Rev.  Alice  Ball  Lcxxmis  have  each  served  as  State  lecturer  for  two 
or  more  years  and  proved  most  efficient.  Mrs.  Emma  Smith 
DeVoe  has  also  lectured  in  the  State  during  several  different 
seasons  with  excellent  effect. 

Among  those  who  have  aided  in  the  w')rk  in  an  early^day  may 
be  mentioned  Madame  Mathilde  F.  Anneke,  Dr.  Laura  Ross 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  Ella  Partridge,  Mrs.  Emeline  Wolcott;  and  later 
Mrs.  Lephia  O.  Brown,  the  mother,  and  J.  H.  Willis,  the  husband, 
of  the  Rev.  Olympia  Brown.* 

Prof.  Henry  Doty  Maxon  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  men 
who  have  assisted  the  cause.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  Menominee  and  vice-president  of  the  State  Suftra,L,'"e 
Association  for  a  number  of  years,  attended  the  annual  meetinc^s 
regularly  and  himself  arranged  one  of  the  most  successful,  which  • 
was  held  in  his  chnrch,  known  as  the  Mabel  Taintor  Memorial 
Hall.  Col.  J.  G.  McMynn  exerted  an  influence  in  favor  of 
woman's  advancement,  at  an  early  day.  Many  men  have  aided 
by  giving  money  and  influence,  among  them  State  Senator  Nor- 
man James,  David  B.  James,  Capt.  Andrew  Taintor,  the  Hon. 
T.  B.  Wilson,  Burr  S])rag^ue.  M.  B.  Erskine,  the  Hon.  W.  T. 
Lewis.  Steven  Bull,  the  Hon.  Isaac  Stevenson,  U.  S.  Senator 
Philetus  Sawyer  and  Judge  iiamilton  of  Neenah.  The  clergy 
generally  have  assisted  by  giving  their  churches  for  meetings. 
The  Richland  Center  Club  and  the  Greene  County  Equal  Rights 
Association  deserve  special  mention  for  their  faithfulness  and 
generosity.    The  Suffrage  Club  of  Platteville  is  also  very  active. 

One  of  the  most  importani  leatures  of  the  work  has  Ijcch  the 
publication  of  the  Wisconsin  Citizen,  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to 

*  Bcsitics  tlTO«!e  mrnti'ontd  aliove,  Meadnmcs  Nancy  ronistock,  Ji'sciihinc  DcOroat,  M. 
A,  Derrick,  M.  A.  1-owlcr,  M.  M.  Frazicr.  Luuru  Jaiiics,  Dr.  Sarati  Monroe,  E.  A.  Rose, 
S.  A.  Rhodes,  Burr  Sprague  and  Lydia  Woodward  all  have  been  most  valuable  helpers. 
An.nnj;  pcncrnus  cnntribntnrs  bnvc  been  W.  W.  Crosliy,  Chnrle?  Frskine;  Mesdames  L.  J. 
Barlow,  Laura  C.  Demmon,  Almeda  U.  Gray,  Mary  t.  Hulctt,  Emma  V.  Laughton,  Mary 
Mcrrilt,  Margaret  Messemeer,  Hannah  Patdien,  Or.  Laura  Ron  Wolcott.  EmeKne  Wol* 
cott  am!  Park  Woostcr :  tliosc  who  ha%c  aiiled  by  the  are  Mesdnims  Marian  V.  Dud- 
ley, Clara  Eastland*  Hattie  Tyng  Gardner,  £tu  Gardner,  C.  V.  Leigbton  and  Minnie 
Stebbins  Savage. 
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the  interests  of  women.  It  was  started  m  1887  to  educate  the 
people  on  the  suffrage  bill  of  1885  and  has  continued  ever  since, 
no  other  one  influence  having  been  so  helpful  to  the  cause.  The 
association  owes  this  paper  to  Mrs.  Martha  Parker  Dingee,  a 
niece  of  Theodore  Parker,  who  edited  it  for  seven  years,  reading 
all  the  proofs,  without  help  and  without  remuneration;  and  to 
Mrs.  Helen  H.  Charlton  who  has  edited  and  published  the  paper 
from  1 894     the  present  time. 

Miss  Sarah  H.  Richards  compiled  and  published  an  interesting 
history  and  directory  of  the  Wisconsin  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation to  which  the  present  sketch  is  much  indebted. 

Legislative  Action  :  Only  one  measure  looking  to  the  ex- 
tension of  suffrage  to  women  ever  has  been  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. This  was  done  in  1885  as  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  Alura  G>llins  Hollister,  who  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  association  in  legislative  work  at  Madison.  The  follow- 
ing  was  submitted  to  the  voters:  **Every  woman  who  is  a  citi- 
#  zen  of  this  State  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  yen  >  and  upward,  ex- 
cept paupers,  etc.,  w  ho  has  resided  within  the  State  one  year  and 
in  the  election  district  where  she  offers  to  vote  ten  days  next  pre- 
ceding any  election  pertaining  to  school  matters,  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  at  such  election."  This  was  discussed  at  length  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  passed  on  March  13  by  a 
large  majority. 

It  was  voted  u]>on  at  the  fall  election  in  1886  receiving  a 
majority  of  4. 5 S3,  and  thus  became  a  law.* 

It  will  he  noted  that  this  law  specifies  what  women  are  to  vote, 
viz. :  actual  citizens  w  ho  are  not  paupers ;  where  women  are  to 
vote,  viz.:  in  the  election  districts  where  they  reside;  when 
women  are  to  vote,  viz. :  when  there  is  an  election  pertaining  to 
school  matters.  It  does  not  specify  what  women  are  to  vote  upon 
or  for  whom — they  arc  full  voters  without  limitation  at  all  elec- 
tions pertaining  to  school  matters.  W'hat  elections  pertain  to 
schuol  matters?  First,  the  general  election  held  once  in  twc^ 
years,  at  which  the  State  Stiperintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  ofhcers  controlling  the  State  University  and  other  State  in- 

•  The  Sutc  constitution  provulcs  that  tlic  suffrage  may  be  extended  by  a  law  submitted 
t.i  the  electors  at  any  genfral  election.    l£  it  receives  a  majority  vote  it  is  held  to  hkvm 

the  furcc  of  a  cotistitutional  amendment. 
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stitutions  are  chosen.  Second,  the  municipal  election  which  in 
most  cities  pertains  to  school  matters,  as  a  school  board  or  super- 
intendent is  chosen  then.  Third,  other  elections  in  country  vil- 
lages where  one  or  more  school  officers  are  chosen.  rVjurth, 
special  elections  where  suhjects  relating-  to  schools  are  voted  upon. 
Of  se\  eral  suffrage  bills  reported  at  this  session  this  one,  called 
the  Ginty  Bill,  was  the  only  one  which  provided  for  a  submission 
of  the  question  to  the  voters,  which  shows  the  purpose  of  the 
framers  to  have  been  to  grant  State  or  national  suffrage. '  The 
broad  scope  of  this  law  practically  giving  women  a  vote  on  the 
election  of  all  national.  State  and  municipal  officers,  was  pointed 
out  to  the  leaders  of  the  suffrage  association  by  sDuie  of  the  men 
instrumental  in  its  passage,  notably  Senator  Norman  James, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  that  reported  the  bill. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Legislature  did  not  intend  to  pass  a  law  so 
far  reaching,  but  the  circumstances  of  its  passage,  political  con- 
ditions at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  its  members  and 
of  the  committee,  show  that  they  did  intend  to  pass  this  broad, 
far-reachiug  law,  giving  suffrage  to  women. 

To  awaken  women  to  the  nece^bity  of  voting  at  the  first  op- 
portunity— the  municipal  election  in  1887 — the  suffrage  as- 
sociation undertook  an  active  canvass  of  the  State  which  lasted 
without  interruption  until  the  autumn  of  1888,  a  period  of  over 
two  years.  The  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  gave  up  her  church  in 
Racine  and  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  the  work.  The  associ- 
ation was  assisted  by  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Lyle  Saxon,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boynton  Harbert  and  Mrs. 
Catharine  Waugh  McCullocli.  Some  of  these  speakers  remained 
a  month,  others  a  week  and  some  only  for  two  or  three  lectures. 
The  State  president  attended  every  meeting. 

On  the  morning  of  the  election  in  April,  1887,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Charles  B.  Estabrook  sent  out  telegrams  to  those  places 
where  he  supposed  women  would  be  likely  to  vote,  ordering  the 
inspectors  to  reject  their  ballots,  which  was  done;  but  wlK^re  they 
were  not  ad\  i^ed  by  him  the  l)allots  of  women  were  accepted. 

The  next  effort  of  the  suffrage  leaders  was  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  law  and  the  circumstances  of  its  passage,  and  thus  to 
inspire  confidence  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  ballots.   It  was 
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suggested  that  as  the  Presidential  etcction  was  near  at  hand,  poli- 
ticians would  not  leave  h  uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  women 
were  entitled  to  vote.  Iiut  would  secure  an  interpretation  of  the 
law  from  the  Supreme  Court  without  proper  argument  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  hence  tlie  State  W.  S.  A.  decided  to  test  the 
matter  itself.  The  case  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Brown  against  the 
election  inspectors  in  Racine  for  refusing  to  accept  her  vote,  and 
was  ably  argued  before  Judge  John  B.  Winslow  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  now  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  He 
overruled  the  demurrer  of  the  inspectors,  stating  that  women 
were  entitled  to  vote  at  that  election  and  for  all  candidates,  thus 
confirming  the  law. 

An  appeal  was  immediately  taken  by  the  inspectors  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  subject  before  the  peo- 
ple and  to  create  a  favorable  public  sentiment  the  association  con- 
tinued its  canvass  by  distributing  literature  and  giving  lectures. 
The  decision  rendered  Jan.  31,  1888,  was  written  by  Justice 
John  B.  Cassody  and  was  so  vague  and  loosely  worded  that  law- 
yers were  not  agreed  as  to  its  meaning-.  He  reversed  the  find- 
ing of  the  lower  court,  however,  declaring  liie  intent  of  tlie  law 
to  be  to  confer  School  Suffrage  only.* 

The  association  now  found  itself  confronted  by  a  large  debt, 
the  whole  suit  having  cost  about  $1,500,  but  by  active  work  the 
autumn  of  1888  found  ever}  thing  paid.  In  all  this  Mrs.  Almeda 
B.  Gray,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  association,  was  a  leading  spirit, 
contributing  largely  in  time  and  money;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Fowler 
worked  night  and  day,  making  routes  for  speakers  and  planning 
the  campaign,  other  women  assisted  according  to  their  ability  and 
the  club  at  Richland  Center  did  excellent  service.  The  decision 
still  left  room  for  litigation,  the  claim  beinq;  made  that  the  rulin<jf 
of  the  Supreme  Court  plainly  recognized  the  rii^ht  of  women  to 
vote  provided  their  ballots  were  put  in  a  separate  box. 

In  the  following  November  Wm.  A.  McKinley  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Oconto  County  by  the  votes  of 
women  placed  in  a  separate  box.  His  election  was  contested  and 
the  case  was  argued  before  Judge  Samuel  B.  Hastings  of  Green 

•The  open  TcUcr  acLl:  <.s>(<l  to  Judge  Cr.>- -  ly,  March  :S^S,  hy  Mrs.  BroMii.  in  re- 
gard tu  this  decision,  was  pronounced  by  the  bc»t  lawyers  as  uosurpaMcd  in  logic,  legal 
•eunien,  keca  wrcaim  and  rigbteoiit  imUgiMlioiL  [Eda, 
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Bay,  who,  quoting  from  the  decision  of  Judge  Cassody.  decided 
that  women  had  a  riglit  to  vote  provided  their  ballots  were  put 
into  a  separate  box.  This  case  also  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  decision,  rendered  by  Judge  William  P.  Lyon, 
Jan.  26,  1890,  was  that  the  votes  of  the  women  in  Oconto 
County  were  illegally  counted.  The  ground  for  this  finding  was 
that  further  legislative  action  was  necessary  before  separate  bal- 
lot-boxes could  be  legally  provided.  Judge  Cassody  dissented 
fiuin  this  opinion. 

The  law  then  became  practically  a  dead  letter,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  until  1901,  when  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  provided 
for  separate  ballot  boxes  for  women,  and  in  the  spring  of  1902 
they  voted  on  school  questions. 

In  1895  the  legislative  committee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Jennie 
Lamberson,  Mrs.  Jessie  Luther  and  Mrs.  Alice  KoUock,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Charlton,  secured  the  introduction  of  two  bills — one  to 
strike  the  word  "male"  from  the  State  constitution,  the  other  for 
a  suffrage  amendment  by  statute  law.  A  hearing  was  granted 
before  the  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  in  the  Senate  Cham])er, 
which  was  crowded.  Mesdames  Elizabeth  Boynton  llarbert 
(Ills.),  Helen  H.  Charlton,  Nellie  Mann  Opdale,  Ellen  A.  Rose 
and  Dr.  Annette  J.  Shaw  were  the  speakers.'*'  The  bills  were 
reported  favorably  but  were  lost  after  discussion. 

Laws  :  Dower  and  curtesy  obtain.  A  widow  is  entitled  to  a 
life  interest  in  one-third  of  the  real  estate  and,  if  the  husband  die 
without  a  will,  to  the  share  of  a  child  in  the  personal  estate.  If 
there  is  no  lawful  issue  she  has  the  entire  estate,  both  real  and 
personal.  The  widower  has  a  liie  interest  in  all  the  real  estate 
of  his  wife  not. disposed  of  by  will,  or  in  all  of  it  if  the  wife  died 
intestate,  unless  she  left  issue  by  a  former  husband,  in  which  case 
such  issue  takes  it,  free  from  the  right  of  the  surviving  husband 
to  hold  the  same  by  curtesy.  If  the  wife  die  without  a  will  and 
leave  no  issue,  the  widower  is  entitled  to  the  entire  estate,  both 
real  and  personal.  There  may  also  be  reserved  for  the  widow  a 
homestead  of  not  more  than  forty  acres  of  farm  land,  or  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  a  town,  which  at  her  subsequent  marriage 

•  F,  P.  Wilder,  associate  e<1ttor  of  the  M.Tclison  Stale  Journal,  chirf  official  organ  of 
the  Republican  party,  made  an  excellent  address  at  this  time  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
whidi  «M  ftflennnb  pnatc4  «•  s  leaflet 
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or  death  passes  to  the  heirs  of  the  former  husband.  If  none 
exist  she  does  not  lose  her  homestead  rigfhts  by  marrying  again. 

The  wife  may  dispose  of  all  her  real  estate  by  conveyance  dur- 
ing her  lifetime  or  by  will,  without  the  husband's  consent.  He 
can  not  destroy  her  dower  rights. 

A  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued,  m^e  contracts  and 
carry  on  business  in  her  own  name. 

The  father,  if  living,  and  in  case  of  his  death  the  mother,  while 
she  remains  unmarried,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the 
persons  and  education  of  the  minor  children.  The  father  may 
by  will  appoint  a  guardian  for  a  child,  whether  born  or  imbom, 
to  continue  during  its  minority  or  for  a  less  time. 

Neglect  to  provide  for  a  wife  and  minor  children  is  a  nii.sde- 
meanor,  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  fifteen  days,  during  ten  days  of  which  food  may  be  bread 
and  water  only;  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  in  the  ciDunty  workhouse,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

In  1887  a  law  was  passed  raising  the  "age  of  protection"  for 

girls  from  10  to  14  years.  In  1889  this  was  amended  by  lower- 
ing the  age  to  T2  and  reducing  the  punishment  from  imprison- 
ment for  life  to  not  more  than  thirty-five  nor  less  than  five  vears. 
The  clause  also  was  added:  "Provided  that  if  the  child  shall 
be  a  common  prostitute,  the  man  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the 
penitentiary  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  seven."*  In 
1895  the  age  was  raised  again  to  14  years  with  the  same  penalty. 

Suffrage  :  By  the  law  of  1885  every  woman  who  is  a  citizen 
of  this  State  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  ex- 
cept i)aujjcrs.  etc.,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  and  in 
the  election  district  where  slie  offers  to  vote  ten  days  next  pre- 
ceding any  election  pertaining  to  school  matters,  shall  have  a 
right  to  vote  at  such  election.  By  the  present  interpretation  of 
this  law  the  suffrage  of  women  is  limited  to  school  officers  and 
questions.  Suffrage  may  be  extended  by  statute  but  such  law 
must  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  a  general  election. 

*  Thia  is  believed  to  be  the  only  case  on  record  where  the  age  of  protection  Jias  been 
lowered.   Tlie  ameiKlnienl  was  urged  by  Senator  P.  J.  Clawoon  of  Monroe.  Green  County. 

At  its  next  meeting  the  Cfumtv  si:ffrnrp  ^nrfrty  pnssrrl  the  <?trnnprst  possible  dtniTrir::;- 
tory  resolutions,  and  thereafter  its  members  worked  diligently  to  defeat  Mr.  Clawson  for 
the  nomination  to  Congrem»  which  they  sttccecded  in  doing. 
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Office  Holding:  There  is  no  law  authorizing  women  to 
hold  any  electix  e  office  except  such  as  pertains  to  schools,  but  they 
have  been  eligible  to  these  since  i8(>9.  Eighteen  women  have 
served  as  county  superintendents  at  the  same  time;  nine  are  act- 
ing at  present.  They  sit  on  school  boards  in  a  number  of  cities. 

In  the  Legislature  women  act  as  enrolling  and  engrossing 
clerks,  and  as  clerks  and  stenographers  to  committees.  They  are 
also  found  as  clerks,  cojiyists  and  stenographers  in  the  various 
elective  and  appointive  State,  city  and  county  offices. 

In  I  he  State  institutions  they  are  employed  as  teachers,  ma- 
trons, bookkeepers,  supervisors.  State  agents  for  placing  depend- 
ent children,  etc.  The  Milwaukee  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
supported  partly  by  public  and  partly  by  private  funds,  is  the  only 
institution  managed  entirely  by  women. 

There  are  no  women  physicians  at  any  of  the  State  institutions. 
One  woman  was  appointed  county  physician  in  Waukesha,  and 
one  or  two  have  been  made  city  physicians. 

The  office  of  police  matron  was  established  by  city  ordinance  in 
Milwaukee  in  1884.    There  is  none  in  any  other  city. 

Women  act  as  notaries  public  and  court  commissioners. 

Women  could  not  sit  on  any  State  Boards  until  the  Legislature 
of  1901  authorized  the  appointment  of  one  woman  on  the  Board 
of  Regents  for  the  State  I^niversity,  and  one  on  that  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  It  also  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  woman 
State  Factory  Inspector. 

Occupations  :  No  profession  or  occupation  is  legally  forbid- 
den to  women. 

Education  :  In  185 1  the  regents  of  the  State  University  took 
a  stand  in  favor  of  co-education.   In  1866  an  Act  reorganizing 

the  university  declared  that  in  all  its  departments  it  should  be 
opened  to  male  and  female  students;  but  owing  to  prejudices  it 
was  not  until  1873  that  complete  co-education  w^as  established, 
although  women  were  graduated  in  1869.  All  institutions  of 
learning  are  open  alike  to  both  sexes. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  2,654  men  and  9,811  women 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  men  is  $41 ;  of  the 
women,  $29.50. 

Vol.  IV  WoM.  Suf.— 63 
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WYOMING.* 

It  is  said  lliat  a  contented  people  or  a  happy  life  is  one  without 
a  history.  The  cause  of  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming  has  not 
been  marked  by  agitation  or  strife,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  no 
struggle  to  record,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  States.  In  its 
story  Mrs.  Esther  Morris  must  ever  be  considered  the  hero- 
ine. A  native  of  New  York,  she  joined  her  husband  and 
three  sons  in  1869  at  South  Pass,  then  the  chief  town  of  Wyom- 
ing. She  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  Col.  Will- 
iam H.  Bright,  presidciit  of  the  first  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Territory,  which  that  very  year  passed  a  bill  conferring  on 
women  the  full  elective  franchise  and  the  right  to  hold  all  of- 
fices. Gov.  John  A.  Campbell  was  in  some  doubt  as  to  signing 
itf  but  a  body  of  women  in  Cheyenne,  headed  by  Mrs.  Amalia 
Post  (wife  of  Morton  £.  Post,  delegate  to  Congress),  went  to 
his  residence  and  announced  their  intention  of  staying  until 
he  did  so.  A  vacancy  occurring  soon  afterward  in  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace  at  South  Pass,  the  Governor  appointed  Mrs, 
Morris  on  petition  of  the  county  attorney  and  commissioners. 
She  tried  between  thirty  and  forty  cases  and  none  was  appealed 
to  a  higher  court,  t 

Tn  1 87 1  a  bill  to  repeal  this  woman  suffrage  law  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  vetoed  by  Governor  Campbell.  An  at- 
tempt to  pass  it  over  his  veto  failed.  No  proposition  to  abolish 
it  ever  was  made  in  the  Legislature  thereafter. 

Tn  1884,  fifteen  years  after  women  had  first  voted  in  Wyom- 
ing;, U.  S.  District  Attorney  Melville  C.  Brown,  at  the  request  of 

•  The  nistory  is  indelitcii  to  llie  Hon.  Ki  ht  rt  C.  ATorris  of  Clicyennc,  clerk  of  the  Stt* 
preme  Court  of  Wyoming,  for  much  of  the  intormation  conumcd  in  this  chapter. 

t  Mn.  Morris  w  the  mother  of  Robert  C  Morri«»  md  this  paragraph  is  inserted  by  the 
editors.  A  full  accoMAt  of  thi*  first  experiment  in  woman  suffrage  will  be  fonnd  in  VoL 
III,  Chap.  LII. 
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Mtss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  sent  to  the  National  Association  an  ex- 
tended resume  of  the  status  of  women  suffrage  in  the  Territory, 

to  uiiich  he  himself  liad  l^cen  opposed  in  1869.  It  expressed 
tlirDuj^liont  the  most  emphatic  approval  witliout  any  quahiica- 
tions.  Some  of  the  statements  were  as  follows : 

Women  liave  exercised  their  elective  franchise,  at  first  not  very 
generally  but  of  late  with  universality,  and  with  such  good  judg- 
ment and  modesty  as  to  commend  it  to  the  men  of  all  parties  who 
hold  the  good  of  the  Territory  in  high  esteem  It  has 

been  stated  that  the  best  women  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege. This  is  maliciously  false.  .  .  .  The  foolish  claim  has  also 
V)een  made  that  the  iiiHuence  of  the  hallot  upon  wmru  n  is  bad.  This 
is  not  true.  It  is  impossible  that  a  woman's  character  can  be  con- 
taminated in  associating  with  men  for  a  few  minutes  in  going  to  the 
polls  any  more  than  it  would  be  in  going  to  church  or  to  places  of 
amusement.  On  the  Other  hajid  wonu  ii  are  benefited  ami  improved 
by  the  ballot.  ....  The  fact  is,  Wyoming  has  the  noblest  and 
hest  women  in  the  world  because  they  have  more  privileges  and 
jknow  better  how  to  use  them. 

To  conclude  T  will  say :  Woman  suffrage  is  a  settled  fact  here, 
and  will  endure  as  long  as  the  Territory.  It  has  accomplished  much 
^'ood ;  it  has  harmed  no  one ;  therefore  we  are  all  in  favor,  and  none 
can  be  found  to  raise  a  voice  against  it. 

In  the  convention  called  the  first  Monday  of  September,  1889, 
to  prepare  a  constitution  for  admission  as  a  State,  this  was  the 
-first  clause  presented  for  consideration : 

The  right  of  cin'zens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  vote  and  hold 
office  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex.  Both  male 
and  female  citizens  of  this  State  shall  ciijuy  all  civil,  political  and 
religious  rights  and  privileges. 

After  just  twenty  years'  experience  of  woman  suffrage  no  man 
in  this  convention  was  found  in  opposition  to  it,  but  to  the  sur- 

]irise  of  the  members,  one  delegate,  A.  C.  Campbell  of  Laramie, 
jiroposed  to  amend  this  section  by  making  it  a  se])arate  article  to 
be  voted  upon  v.\yAri  from  the  rest  of  tlie  constitution.  He  sup- 
ported his  amenihnent  by  a  long  speech  m  which  he  said  that  he 
himself  should  vote  '"n  fro.  or  of  the  article  and.  from  his  observa^ 
tions  throughout  the  Territory,  he  believed  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  people  would  do  the  same,  but  he  thought  they  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  express  themselves ;  that  "they  were  going  to 
have  a  pretty  tough  time  anyhow  getting  into  the  Union,  and  if 
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they  put  in  a  prop(v>iiion  oi  this  kind  wiilioiit  giving  those  p<^r- 
sons  wlio  were  o]iposed  to  woman  suffrat^e  a  chance  to  express 
tlianselves,  tliey  would  vote  against  the  whole  constitution.** 

The  other  members  of  the  convention  looked  upon  this  as  a 
scheme  of  the  opponents,  and  Mr.  Campbell  had  no  support  to 
his  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  eloquent  addresses 
were  made  by  George  W.  Baxter,  Henry  A.  Coffeen,  C  W.  Hol- 
den,  Asbury  B.  Conaway,  Melville  C.  Brown,  Charles  H.  Burritt 
and  John  \V.  Hoyt  demandinj^  that  the  siiffrag-e  clause  should 
stand  in  the  constitution  regardless  of  consequences.  Space  wiil 
permit  only  the  keynote  of  these  courageous  speeches.* 

Mr.  Baxter:   ....   I  defend  this  because  it  is  right,  he- 

cause  it  is  fair,  because  it  is  just  I  shall  ever  regard  as 

a  distinguished  honor  my  membership  in  this  convention,  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  all  this  broad  land,  rising  above  the 
prejudice  and  injustice  of  the  past,  will  incorjx>raie  mto  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State  a  provision  that  sliall  secure  to  every  citizen 
within  her  borders  not  only  the  protection  of  the  courts,  but  the 
absolute  and  equal  enjoyment  of  every  right  and  privilege  guaran- 
teed under  the  law  to  any  other  citizen. 

Mr.  Coffeen  :  .  .  .  .  The  question,  as  I  take  it,  is  already 
settled  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  judgments  of  tlie  people  of  our 
glorious  State  proposed-to-be,  and  shall  we  stand  here  to-day  and 
debate  over  it  when  every  elemeiu  of  justice  and  right  and  et^uality 
is  in  its  favor;  when  not  one  lota  of  weight  of  argument  has  been 
brought  against  it ;  when  every  word  that  can  be  said  is  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  good  results  of  woman  suffrage,  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced for  twenty  years?  ....  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
policy  or  propriety  of  submittincr  such  a  proposition  as  this  now 
before  us  to  the  people  of  this  Territory  

Mr.  IIolden  :  I  do  not  desire  at  this  time  to  offer  any  reason 
why  the  right  to  vote  should  be  granted  to  women ;  that  is  not  the 
question  before  us.  The  question  is,  shall  we  secure  that  right  by 
fundamental  law?  The  proposition  now  under  consideration  is, 
shall  we  leave  it  to  the  people  of  Wyoming  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
privileq-e  of  voting-  sliali  be  secured  to  women?  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  lielievc  that  T  \n\cc  the  wishes  df  my  constituency  when  T  say 
that  rather  than  surrender  ihe  right  which  the  women  of  this  Terri- 
tory have  so  long  enjoyed — and  whidi  they  have  used  not  only  with 
credit  to  themselves  but  with  profit  to  the  country  in  which  they 
live — I  say  that  rather  than  surrender  that  right  we  will  remain  in 
a  Territorial  condition  throughout  the  endless  cycles  of  time. 

Mr.  Conaway:  ....  The  sentiment  of  this  convention, 
and  I  believe  of  the  people  whom  we  represent,  is  so  nearly  unani- 
mous tliat  extended  discussion,  it  seems  to  me.  would  be  a  waste  of 

*  Fublisbed  in  full  in  Wyoming  Historical  Collections,  VoL  L 
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time  If  it  were  proposed  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  tlio 

people  whether  the  property  of  the  g-entleman  from  Laramie  should 
be  taken  from  him,  or  my  pro])crty  should  be  taken  from  me  and 
jefiven  to  somebody  else,  there  wcjiiKl  he  no  difference  of  opinion  upon 
it.  In  Wyoming  this  right  of  our  women  has  been  rccoj^nized,  has 
been  enjoyed ;  there  are  such  thing^s  in  law  as  vested  rights,  and  the 
decisions  of  our  courts  are  unanimous  that  it  is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  ever  to  take  away  from  any  person  his  rights  or 
his  property  and  to  confer  them  upon  another,  and  that  is  what  this 
clause  proposes  to  do.  to  sulimit  to  a  vote  whctlier  we  shall  take  away 
from  one-lialf  of  our  citizens — and,  as  my  friend  has  well  stated,  the 
better  half — a  certain  right,  and  inerease  the  rights  of  the  other  hall 
by  so  doing  

Mr.  Brown  :  I  was  a  member  of  that  second  Le^slature  which 

tried  to  disfranchise  women  From  that  day  to  the 

present  no  man  in  the  Legislature  of  Wyoming  has  been  heard  to 
lift  his  voice  against  woman  suffrage.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  raise  any  question  alxnu  it  at 
this  time  is  as  improper,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  raise  a  question  as  to 
any  other  fundamental  right  guaranteed  to  any  citizen  in  this  Terri- 
tory. I  would  sooner  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  submitting  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming  a  separate  and  distinct  proposition  as  to  whether 
a  male  citizen  of  the  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  

Mr.  Hoyt:  ....  For  twent;  years  the  women  of  this  Ter- 
ritory have  taken  pan  with  the  men  in  its  govcrnnu-nt.  and  have 
exercised  this  right  of  suffrage  equally  with  them,  and  we  are  all 
proud  of  the  results.  No  man  in  Wyoming  ever  has  dared  to  say 
that  woman  suffrage  is  a  failure.  There  has  been  no  disturbance  of 
the  domestic  relations,  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  the  social 
order,  there  has  been  no  lessening  of  the  dignity  which  character- 
izes the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise;  there  have  been,  on  tlie 
contrary,  an  improvement  of  the  social  order,  better  laws.  1)etter 
officials,  a  higher  civilization.  W  iiy,  then,  this  extraordinary  prop- 
osition that,  after  so  many  years,  having  exercised  with  us  the  riglit 
of  suffrage  since  the  foundation  of  this  Territorial  government, 
women  are  now  to  be  singled  out,  to  he  set  aside,  and  the  question 
submitted  to  a  vote  as  to  whether  they  shall  have  a  continuance  of 
the  rights  which  have  been  L^^iven  to  them  by  tmanimous  consent,  and 
which  they  have  exercised  wisely  and  j)ruperiy  and,  as  my  friend 
says,  with  profit  to  the  whole  J  erriiory?  This  is  indeed  an  ex- 
traordinary proposition,  to  submit  to  a  vote  the  continuance  of  a 
vested  right.  I  will  not  impugn  the  motives  of  the  gentleman  who 
makes  it,  but  I  demand  as  a  matter  of  justice  that  it  shall  be  voted 
down  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  I  would  that  he  had  never 

presented  it  \\'e  are  told  that  if  we  put  this  claiT^e  into 

rmr  constitution  as  a  fundamental  law,  we  shall  fail  to  secure  its 
a|)proval  by  the  people  of  Wyoming  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States ;  but  if  it  should  so  prove  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  provision  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  women  should 
work  against  our  admission,  then  I  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
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Holden,  that  we  uiil  remain  out  of  the  Union  unui  a  sentiment  of 

justice  shall  prevail  

Mr.  Bukritt:  ....  Mr.  Campbell  destroyed  any  argu- 
ment that  he  made  in  favor  of  this  amendment  by  saying^,  first,  that 
woman  sirfTra<^e  as  a  principle  is  right:  second,  that  he  would  vote 
for  ii  if  presented  to  tlie  people.  And  he  further  said  that  he  was 
not  afraid,  in  defenchnsj:  tlie  right  of  petition,  to  come  before  this 
convciiLiuii  and  nidorse  this  proposition  to  be  separately  voted  upon, 
even  if  it  cost  him  the  ladies'  vote  or  the  votes  of  any  other  class. 
That  certainly  is  very  courageous  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 

I^ramie  But  I  will  say  this  much  in  addition,  which 

he  did  not  say.  that,  as  a  member  of  this  convention  and  believing" 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  l)e  a  vested  rii^lit.  of  which  it  would  l>e  wrong 
and  wicked  for  us  to  atteni|)t  to  de])rive  women,  1  liave  al^o  the  cour- 
age to  rise  above  the  single  constituent  that  I  have  in  Jolinson 
County  who  is  opposed  to  woman  suffrajg^e  (and  I  know  but  one) 
and  to  rise  above  the  majority  even  of  its  citizens  if  I  knew  they 
were  opposed,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  convention  and  this  State 
have  as  much  courac^e  as  T  have.  Iklieving  that  woman  snfTracre  is 
right.  T  am  sure  that  this  convention  has  the  courage  to  go  before 
Congress  and  say  that  if  they  will  not  let  us  in  with  this  plank  in  our 

State  constitution  we  will  stay  out  forever  I  stand  upon 

the  platform  of  justice,  and  I  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  right 
of  women  to  vote  and  hold  office  and  enjoy  equally  with  men  all 
civil,  religious  and  political  privileges,  and  that  this  right  be  incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  

The  woman  suffrage  clause  was  retained  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  was  adopted  by  more  than  a  tliree- fourths  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote. 

A  bill  to  pro\  i(le  for  the  admission  of  Wyoming  as  a  State  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Dec.  i8,  1889, 
and  later  was  favorably  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories  by  Charles  S.  Baker  of  New  York.  A  minority  re- 
port was  presented  by  William  M.  Springer  of  Illinois,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-three  pages,  two  devoted  to  various  other  reasons 
for  non-admission  and  twenty-one  to  objections  because  of  the 
woman  suffrage  article. 

As  it  was  supposed  that  the  new  State  would  he  Rcpul)lican.  a 
bitter  fight  w-as  waged  by  the  Democrats,  using  the  pro\  i>ion  for 
woman  suffrage  as  a  club.  The  bill  was  grandly  champiotied  by 
Joseph  M.  Carey,  delegate  from  the  Territory  (afterward  United 
States  senator)  who  defended  the  suffrage  clause  with  the  same 
courage  and  ability  as  all  the  others  in  the  constitution.* 

*  In  an  address  Mr.  Carey  said  iMieri   "I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  have  to  many  of 
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The  principal  speech  in  opposition  was  by  Joseph  £.  Washing- 
ton of  Tennessee,  who  said  in  part : 

My  chief  objectifm  to  tlie  admission  of  Wyomincf  the  suffrajje 
article  in  the  constitmioii.  J  am  unaherably  opposed  to  female 
suffrage  in  any  form.  It  can  only  result  in  the  end  in  unscxing  and 
degrading  the  Womanhood  of  America.  It  is  emphatically  a  re- 
form against  nature  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  Wyoming 

to-day  women  vote  m  as  many  [different]  precincts  as  they  can 
reach  on  horseback  or  on  foot  after  changing  their  fT-ocks  anfl 

bustles  Tennessee  has  not  yet  adopted  any  of  these 

new-fangled  ideas,  not  that  we  are  lacking  in  respect  fur  true  and 
exalted  womanhood.* 

William  C*  Oates  of  Alabama  also  delivered  a  long  speech  in 
opposition,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  paragraph : 

I  like  a  woman  who  is  a  woman  and  appreciates  the  sphere  to 
which  God  and  the  Bible  have  assigned  her.  I  do  not  like  a  man- 
woman.  She  may  be  intelligent  and  full  of  learning,  but  when  she 
assumes  the  performance  of  the  duties  and  functions  assigned  by 
nature  to  man,  she  becomes  rough  and  tough  and  can  no  longer  be 
the  object  of  affection. 

He  concluded  his  argument  by  saying  that  if  ever  universal 
suffrage  should  prevail  the  Oovenunent  would  break  to  pieces  of 
its  own  weight. 

The  enfranchisement  of  women  was  also  vehemently  attacked 
by  Alexander  M.  Dockery  of  Missouri,  George  T.  Barnes  of 
Georgia,  William  M.  Springer  of  Illinois,  and  William  McAdoo 
of  New  Jersey.    It  was  strongly  defended  by  Henry  L.  Morey 

of  Ohio,  Charles  S.  Baker  of  New  York,  Daniel  Kerr  and  1.  S. 
Stnible,  both  of  Iowa,  and  Harrison  B.  Kelley  of  Kansas. 

Everv'  possible  effort  was  made  to  compel  the  ado])tion  of  an 
amendment  limiting  the  suffrage  to  male  citizens,  and  it  was  de- 
feated by  only  six  votes.  The  bill  of  admission  was  passed 
March  28^  1890,  after  three  days'  discussion,  by  139  ayes  to  127 
noes.  During  the  progress  of  this  debate  Delegate  Carey  tele- 
graphed to  the  Wyoming  Legislature,  then  in  session,  that  it 
looked  as  if  the  suffrage  clause  would  have  to  be  abandoned  if 
Statehood  were  to  be  obtained,  and  the  answer  came  back :  "We 

the  aMc<;t  men  in  C.inprcs';.  hi'h  ;>-;f)Tic  ncd  in  (>ri\aro  convtT<;.\f ion,  (?:sclnsp  t!ie  fnct 
that  they  firmly  believed  tlic  time  would  conic  when  women  would  be  permitted  to  exer- 
dse  full  political  ri|^ta  throughout  the  United  States.*' 

*  See  law*  for  women  in  Tcnnesicc  chapter. 
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will  remain  out  of  the  Union  a  hundred  years  rather  than  come 
in  without  woman  suffrage."* 

In  the  Senate  the  fight  against  the  suffrage  article  was  renewed 
with  added  intensity.    The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Wyoming 

was  reported  favorably  through  the  chairman  of  the  Coinniittee 
on  Territories,  Orville  H.  Piatt  of  Qjnnecticut,  in  January,  iScK), 
but  was  not  reached  on  the  calendar  until  February  17.  On  ob- 
jection from  Francis  M.  Cockrell  of  Missouri,  that  there  was  not 
time  then  for  its  consideration,  it  was  postponed,  but  without 
losing  its  place  on  the  calendar.  Not  until  May  2,  however,  did 
it  come  up  again  as  unfinished  business,  and  only  to  be 
again  postponed.  On  May  8  the  bill  was  set  down  for  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  but  it  was  June  25  before  it  finally  received  ex- 
tendefl  consideration.  The  debate  continued  for  tliree  days  and 
the  clause  conferring  suffrage  on  women  took  a  prominent  place. 

George  G.  Vest  of  Missouri  led  the  opposition  and  said  in  the 
course  of  his  lengthy  oration : 

I  shall  never  vote  to  admit  into  the  Union  any  State  that  adopts 
woman  suffrage.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  tiie  sentimental  side 
of  the  question  In  my  judgment  woman  suffrage  is 

antagonistic  to  the  spirit,  to  the  institutions,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Tt  is  utterly  antagonistic  to  my  ideas  of  the  rrovern- 
nient  as  the  fathers  made  it  and  left  it  to  ns.  If  there  were  tio  other 
reason  I  would  never  give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women  because 
the  danger  to  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  to>day  is  in  hur- 
ried, spasmodic,  sentimental  suffrage  I  believe  that 

with  universal  suffrage  in  this  country,  the  injecting  into  our  suf- 
frage of  all  the  women  of  the  United  States  would  be  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  possibly  happen  to  our  institutions  and  people. 

.  .  .  If  there  were  no  other  reason  with  me,  I  would  vote 
against  the  admission  of  \\  yoming  because  it  has  that  feature  in  its 
constitution.  I  will  not  take  the  responsibility  as  a  senator  of  in- 
dorsing in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  woman  suffrage.  I  re- 
peat that  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  not  only  a  calamity  T)ut  an 
absolute  crime  against  the  institutions  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  

In  an  extended  speech  John  H.  Reagan  of  Texas  said : 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do,  what  are  the  people  of  this  Territory 
going  to  do,  by  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  ?  They  are  going  to 
make  men  of  women,  and  when  they  do  that  the  correlative  must 

*  MiM  SuMUl  B.  Anthony  wai  an  interested  and  anxiofM  Ilitener  to  this  debate  from 
the  gatlery  of  tlw  Houie»  and  a  joyful  witness  to  the  final  passage  of  the  hill. 
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take  place  that  men  must  become  women.  So  I  suppose  we  are  to 
have  women  for  public  officers,  women  to  do  military  duty,  women 
to  work  the  roads,  women  to  fiirlit  tlie  batiks  of  thr  country,  and 
men  to  wash  the  dishes,  men  to  nnrso  the  children,  men  to  stay  at 
home  while  the  ladies  go  out  and  make  stump  speeclies  in  canvasses. 
,  .  .  .  Mr.  President,  when  the  Almighty  created  men  and 
women  He  made  them  for  different  purposes,  and  six  thousand 
years  of  experience  have  recognized  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
Almighty  in  this  arrangement.  It  is  only  latterly  that  people  have 
got  wiser  tlian  thei^  Oeator  and  wiser  than  all  tlie  crenerations  which 

have  preceded  them  The  con'^titntion  of  society,  the 

necessity  for  the  existence  of  society,  the  ni\x  iiy  of  home  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  parts  of  government, 
can  only  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  by  keeping  men  in  their 
sphere  and  women  in  their  sphere  

It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to  reflect  that  after  a  hard  day's  struggle 
and  of  rough  contacts  which  men  must  have  with  eacli  other,  they 
can  go  to  a  home  presided  over  by  one  there  who  soothes  the  pas- 
sions of  tlie  day  by  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  the  gentleness  of 
her  disposition  and  the  happiness  which  she  brings  around  the  family 
circle.  But  if  the  wife  and  the  husband  are  both  out  in  the  bitter 
contests  of  the  day,  making  speeches,  electioneering  with  voters, 
pushing  their  way  to  the  polls,  they  will  both  be  apt  to  go  home  in  a 
bad  humor,  and  there  will  not  be  much  happiness  in  a  family  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  which  follows  such  a  scene.  And  while 
they  are  both  out  what  will  become  of  the  children?  Are  they  to 
take  care  of  themselves? 

What  rights  can  women  expect  to  have  that  they  do  not  have  now? 
They  are  clothed  with  the  protection  of  law.*  In  my  judgment,  Mr. 
President,  the  day  that  the  floodgate  of  female  suffrage  is  opened 
upon  this  country,  the  social  organism  will  have  reached  the  point  at 
which  decay  and  ruin  begin  Why,  sir,  what  is  the  ad- 
vantage? If  the  head  of  the  family  votes  he  is  apt  to  reflect  tlie 
views  of  the  family.  It  is  more  convenient  than  to  have  all  the 
family  going  out  to  vote. 

Wilbur  F.  Sanders  of  Montana  interrupted  Senator  Reagan  to 
ask  if  the  law  should  not  be  an  expression  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  sense  of  all  the  people,  and  whether  governments  did  not 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

John  T.  Morgan  of  Alabama  entered  into  a  long  and  sarcastic 
argument  to  prove  that  if  a  woman  could  vote  in  Wyoming  she 
might  be  sent  to  Congress  and  then  she  could  not  be  admitted  be- 
cause the  law  says  a  senator  or  representative  **niust  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  State  in  which  ite  is  chosen."    He  ignored  the 

*  See  !•«■  for  «om«n  in  Texas  diapter. 
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fact  that  all  legal  papers  are  made  out  with  this  pronoun,  wliich 
presents  no  difTiculty  in  their  application  to  women. 

Henry  B.  Payne  of  Ohio  said  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  that  no  woman  in  England  ever  had  been 
permitted  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  (Women  then  had 
been  voting  in  England  for  twenty-one  years,  the  same  length 
of  time  as  in  Wyoming.)  He  asked,  however,  if  these  little 
technical  oljjections  would  not  be  niore  than  overcome  by  the 
moral  iiillucnce  th.it  a  wnman  Representrili\  e  might  exert  in  the 
committee  rooms  and  on  tlie  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Morgan  at  once  launched  forth  into  a  panegyric  on  the 
moral  influence  of  woman  which  certainly  demonstrated  that  if 
sentimentalism  were  a  bar  to  voting,  as  Senators  Vest  and  Rea- 
gan had  insisted  it  should  be,  the  senator  from  Alabama  would 
have  to  be  disfranchised.    Part  of  it  ran  as  follows : 

It  is  not  the  moral  influence  of  woman  upon  the  ballot  that  I  am 
objecting  to,  and  it  is  not  to  get  rid  of  that  or  to  silence  or  destroy 
such  influence  that  I  oppose  it,  but  it  is  the  immoral  influence  of  the 
ballot  upon  woman  that  I  deprecate  and  would  avoid.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  her  drawn  into  contact  with  the  rude  things  of  this  world, 
wliere  the  delicacv  of  her  senses  and  sensibilities  would  be  constantlv 
wounded  by  the  attrition  witli  had  aiKl  desperate  and  foul  jxihiicians 
and  men.  Such  is  not  her  function  and  is  not  her  office  ;  and  if  we 
degrade  her  from  the  high  station  that  (iod  has  placed  her  in  to  put 
her  at  the  ballot-box,  at  political  or  other  elections,  we  unman  our- 
selves and  refuse  to  do  the  duties  that  God  has  assigned  to  us. 

I  can  say  for  myself  and  for  those  who  are  dearest  to  me  of  all  the 
objects  in  this  life,  that  T  would  leave  a  country  where  it  was  neces- 
sary that  my  wife  and  daughters  should  to  the  polls  to  protect  my 
liberties.  1  would  just  as  soon  sec  them  shoulder  their  guns  and 
go  like  Amazons  into  the  field  and  fight  beneath  the  flag  for  my  lib-  ? 
erties,  as  to  see  them  muster  on  election  day  for  any  such  purpose.* 

James  K.  Jones  of  Arkansas  based  his  argimient  on  the  esti- 
mate of  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women  in  Wyoming,  and  as- 
sumed that  all  the  women  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  suffrage 
clause  and  that  therefore  it  did  not  represent  the  wishes  of  men, 
thus  denying  wholly  the  right  of  women  to  a  voice  in  a  matter 
which  so  vitally  concerned  themselves.  Tn  reality  women  formed 
considerably  less  than  oiic-third  of  the  adult  popnlatio!i.  wliile 
the  constitution  was  adopted  by  more  than  a  three-fourths  vote. 

*  In  1901,  wlicr  a  <-  iivtiiti  m  in  Alabama  was  framing  a  new  constitution.  Senator 
Morgan  sent  a  strong  letter  urging  that  this  sitoutd  include  suffrage  for  tax-paying  women. 
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William  M.  Stewart  of  Nevada  and  Algernon  S.  Paddock  of 
Nebraska  defended  the  right  of  the  Territory  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion for  itself. 

George  Gray  of  Delaware  declared  his  belief  that  ''woman  suf- 
frage is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  society."  John  C.  Spoon- 
er  of  Wisconsin  disapproved  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 

but  believed  Wyoming"  had  a  right  to  place  it  in  its  constitution. 

Orville  11.  Piatt  of  Connecticut  in  urging  the  acceptance  of  tlie 
report  said : 

I  never  have  been  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  I  never  be- 
lieved, as  some  senators  do,  that  it  was  wise.  But  \\  ith  all  that,  I 
would  not  keep  a  Territory  out  of  the  Union  as  a  State  because  its 
constitution  did  allow  women  to  vote,  nor  would  I  force  upon  a 
Territory  any  restriction  or  qualitication  as  to  what  its  vote  slionld 
be  in  that  respect.  W  hen  Washington  Territory  came  here  and 
asked  lor  admission  and  the  bill  was  passed,  it  had  had  woman  suf- 
frage, and  I  was  appealed  to  by  a  icjeat  many  citizens  all  over  the 
United  States  to  keep  it  out  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  my  action  could 
do  so,  until  it  restored  the  right  of  women  to  vote  which  had  been 
taken  awrn;  under  a  decision  of  its  own  courts — taken  away,  as  I 
thought,  unjustly;  for  I  <licl  not  consider  that  decision  q-ood  law. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hoar,  interrogated  me  when 
1  was  advocating  the  admission  of  Washington  as  to  why  we  did  not 
incorporate  into  that  enabling  act  some  language  that  should  undo 
the  wrong  which  had  been  d  ue  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  restore  to  women  the  right  of  votinp:.  I  said  then,  as  I  say 
now.  that  I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  belonj^s  to  the  Territory ; 
and  I  am  surprised  that  q-entlcinen  who  are  so  devoted  to  home  rule 
as  a  sacred  right  whicli  slioukl  never  be  interfered  with  in  this  re- 
public, should  not  be  willing  to  allow  to  a  Territory,  when  it  asks  for 
admission,  the  right  to  determine  whether  women  should  or  should 
not  be  permitted  to  vote  by  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  State. 
,  .  .  .  Why  should  \vc,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
stand  here  and  say  to  that  Territory,  where  women  have  enjoyed  the 
right  of  voting  for  twenty  years,  and  nobody  arises  to  gainsay  it  or 
to  intimate  that  they  have  not  exercised  the  right  wisely,  why  should 
we  stand  here  and  say:  "Keep  out  of  the  Union;  we  will  let  no 
community,  no  Territory,  in  here  which  does  not  deprive  its  women 
of  the  right  they  have  enjoyed  while  in  a  Territorial  condition''? 

After  every  possible  de\'ice  to  strike  out  the  obnoxious  clause 
had  been  exhausted,  the  bill  to  admit  Wyoming  as  a  State  ^\  as 
passed  on  June  27,  1890,  by  29  ayes,  18  noes,  37  absent.*  Al- 

•  A  telegram  announcing  that  President  Harrison  had  signed  the  bill  was  handed  to 
MSm  Anthonj  wttile  ahe  was  addressing  a  large  audienee  at  Madison,  S.  D.»  during  the 
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though  Henrv  \V.  "Blair  of  New  Hampshire  and  ITenr}'  M.  Teller 
of  Colorado  inicrposed  remarks  showing  a  thorough  belief  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  there  was  no  formal  argument  in  its 
behalf,  it  being  generally  understood  that  all  Republicans  would 
vote  for  the  bill  in  order  to  admit  a  Republican  State,  and  a 
number  did  so  who  were  not  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

When  the  people  of  Wyoming  met  at  Cheyenne,  July  23,  to 
celebrate  their  Statehood,  by  Gov.  Francis  E.  Warren  sat  Mrs. 
Aaialia  Post,  president  of  the  \\  uinau  Suffrage  Association.  The 
first  and  principal  oration  of  the  day  was  made  by  Mrs.  Theresa 
A.  Jenkins,  of  which  the  History  of  Wyoming  says : 

Proceeding  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  in  clear, 
forceful  tones  which  penetrated  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
delivered  without  manuscript  or  notes  an  address  which  in  logic  and 
eloquence  has  rarely  if  ever  been  equaled  by  any  woman  in  the  land. 
.  .  .  .  At  its  conclusion  she  received  an  ovation  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  magnificent  basket  of  flowers. 

The  great  incident  of  the  celebration,  the  presenting  of  the  flag, 
next  followed.  Mrs.  Esther  Morris,  the  "mother"  of  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  in  this  State,  who  is  widely  respected  for  her 
great  ability  and  heroic  womanhood,  was  by  general  consent  ac- 
corded the  post  of  honor  and  made  tlic  presentation  to  Governor 
Warren.    Gathering-  its  folds  about  her  she  said : 

"On  behalf  of  tlie  women  of  Wyoming,  and  m  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  the  high  privilege  of  citizenship  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  us.  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  this 
beautiful  banner.  May  it  always  remain  the  emblem  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  the  flag  of  the  Union  forever.'  " 

Tlie  riovenior.  on  receivinq:  it  frnm  Mrs.  Morris,  made  an  elo- 
quent rcsjxjn^c  during^  which  he  paid  this  tribute  to  women: 

"Wyoming  in  her  progress  has  not  forgotten  the  hands  and  hearts 
that  have  helped  advance  her  to  this  high  position ;  and,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  her  constitution,  equal  suffrage  is  entrenched  so  firmly  that 
it  is  belicNid  it  will  stand  forever  Women  of  Wyom- 
ing, you  have  builded  well,  and  the  men  of  Wyoming  extend  hearti- 
est grcetinjTf  at  this  time.  They  conpfratnlate  ynti  npon  your  achieve- 
ments, and  ask  you  to  join  them  in  tlic  future,  as  in  the  past,  in 
securing  good  government  for  our  commonwealth." 

The  poet  of  the  day  was  a  woman,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Bartlett,  who 

      • 

gave  The  True  Republic.  In  every  possible  way  the  men  showed 

woman  luffrage  ttmpsisn  in  that  St«t«,  and  those  who  were  inreaent  say,  "She  spoke  like 

one  iTis;>iri  il." 

Hy  request  of  Miss  Anthony  and  Lucy  Stane,  officers  of  the  National  W.  S.  A.,  the 
woman  stsffrajre  clubs  of  <bc  entire  country  celebrated  on  the  Fourth  of  July  the  admis* 

sion  into  tli<  T'nion  of  the  fir!*t  St.itc  with  the  full  fr.mclnse  for  wotncn,  and  an  addreSS 
from  Mrs.  Stanton  was  read — Wyoming  the  i'irst  iVce  btate  for  Women. 
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their  honor  and  appreciation  of  the  women,,  and  from  this  noble 
attitude  they  never  have  departed. 

\n  Alay,  1895,  Miss  Su.san  B.  Anthony,  president  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Association,  carried  out  a  long-clierished  desire  to  visit 
Wyoming.  She  was  on  the  way  to  take  part  in  the  Woman's 
Congress  of  San  Francisco,  accompanied  by  the  Rev,  Anna  How- 
ard Shaw,  vice-president-at-large,  and  they  stopped  at  Cheyenne 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Carey,  who  gave 
a  dinner  party  in  their  honor,  attended  by  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Richards,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Warren,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
Mrs.  Post  and  other  distinguished  guests.  They  went  immediately 
from  dinner  to  the  new  Baptist  cliurch,  which  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  were  introduced  by  the  Governor.  At  the  close  of 
the  lecture  Mrs.  Jenkins  said,  "Now  I  desire  to  introduce  the  au- 
dience to  the  speakers."  She  then  called  the  names  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  all  his  staff,  the  attorney-general,  the  United  States 
judges,  the  senators  and  congressmen,  the  mayor  and  members 
of  the  city  council.  Each  arose  as  his  name  was  mentioned,  and 
before  she  was  through  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  audience  were  on 
their  feet,  and  the  applause  was  most  enthusiastic. 

Miss  Anthony  often  spoke  of  this  as  one  of  the  proudest  mo- 
ments of  her  life — when  it  was  not  necessary  to  beg  the  men  in 
her  audience  to  do  justice  to  women,  but  when  these  men,  the 
most  eminent  in  the  State,  rose  in  a  body  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  women  whom  they  had  enfranchised  without  appeal,  and  to 
those  other  women  who  were  devoting  their  lives  to  secure  polit- 
ical freedom  for  all  of  their  sex. 

During  the  more  than  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  suflfrage  was  given  to  women,  not  one  reputable  person 
in  the  State  ever  has  produced  any  evidence  or  even  said  over 
his  or  her  own  signature  that  woman  suffrage  is  other  than  an 
ununpeachable  success  in  Wyoming. 

Every  Governor  of  the  Territory  for  twenty  years  bore  witness 
to  its  good  results.  Governors  of  Territories  are  appointed  by 
the  President,  not  elected  by  the  people,  and  as  they  were  not  de- 
pendent on  women's  votes,  their  testimony  was  impartial. 

.  Year  after  year  the  State  officials,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  ministers,  editors  and  other  prominent  citizens  have  testi- 
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fied  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  to  the  beneficial  results  of 
woman  suffrage.* 

Gov.  Francis  E.  Wan  en  said  in  1885 :  "I  have  seen  much  of 
the  workings  of  woman  suffraf^e.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first 
case  of  domestic  discord  growing'  therefrom.  Onr  women  nearly 
all  vote."  He  also  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior: 
''The  men  are  as  favorable  to  woman  suffrage  as  the  women 
are.  Wyoming  appreciates,  believes  in  and  indorses  woman 
suffrage.'*  In  his  official  report  the  next  year  he  stated: 
'^Woman  suffrage  continues  as  popular  as  at  first.  The  women 
nearly  all  vote  and  neither  party  objects.**  And  in  1889:  "No 
one  will  deny  that  woman's  innueiicc  in  voting  always  has  been 
on  the  side  of  good  government.  The  people  favor  its  continu- 
ance." In  the  same  year,  while  still  Governor,  he  wTOte; 

After  twenty  years'  trial  of  woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, it  is  pronounced  an  unqualified  success  by  men  and  women 

alike,  and  of  both  political  parties  I  sincerely  hope 

that  all  the  new  States  will  so  provide  that  it  may  prevail  immedi- 
ately, or  that  it  can  be  extended  at  any  time  iicrcaftcr  when  their 
Legislatures  desire,  if  tliey  are  not  now  ready  to  lake  the  step. 

The  women  of  Wyoming  have  been  exceedingly  discreet  and  wise 
in  their  suffrage,  so  much  so  that  the  different  Legislatures  have  not 
attempted  its  overthrow,  although  majorities  have  sometimes  been 
largely  Republican  and  at  other  times  largely  Democratic. 

During  all  his  years  as  United  States  senator  Mr.  Warren 
never  has  failed  to  give  his  testimony  and  influence  in  favor  o£ 
the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

In  1889  Delegate  Joseph  M.  Carey  wrote  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington:  "Wyoming  Territory  has  for 
twenty  years  had  full  woman  suffrage.  It  has  commended  itself 
to  the  approval  of  our  people  of  all  parties  ....  I  sincerely 
hope  the  new  States  will  adopt  suffrage  principles  without  regard 

*  From  1876  to  1883  Edgar  WiUon  Nye  (BUI  Nye)  was  editor  of  the  Laramie  Boome^ 
rang,  in  which  he  published  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  eight  yean'  observation  of 

woman's  voting: 

"Female  •^ufTraire,  I  may  safely  and  seriously  assert,  according  to  the  best  judgment  of 
the  majority  in  Wyoming  Territory,  ia  an  unqualified  success.  An  cfTort  to  abolish  it 
would  be  at  once  hooted  down.  Its  principal  opposition  comes  from  those  who  do  not 
kn-^w  ririv'hini:  about  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  «tnv  thai  Wyoming  is  justly  proud  because 
It  has  thus  early  recognized  woman  and  given  her  a  chance  to  be  heard.  While  she  docs 
not  seek  to  hold  oAlcc  or  act  as  juror,  she  votes  quietly,  intelligently  and  pretty  inde* 

pendently.  Morrnvrr.  flhc  does  not  rcmpniT'c  the  machine  at  all,  seldom  goes  to  caucuses, 
votes  for  men  who  are  satisfactory,  regardless  of  the  ticket,  and  thus  scares  the  daylights 
out  of  rings  and  machines." 
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to  sex,  or  provide  by  a  claii^c  in  then  respective  constitiuions 
that  the  Legislatures  may  by  statute  confer  the  right  of  franchise 
upon  women."  Throug^hout  his  subsequent  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate  he  was  consistent  in  this  attitude  and  has  remained 
so  ever  since., 

Following  the  example  of  every  Territorial  Governor,  Amos 
W.  Barber,  the  first  State  Governor,  declared : 

Woman  suffrage  does  not  degrade  woman.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ennobles  her  and  brings  out  all  the  strong  attributes  of  true  woman- 
hood. To  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  women  are  almost  a  unit  for 
ability,  honesty  and  integrity  .  herever  found,  in  high  life  or  low 
life.  A  man  must  walk  straight  in  Wyoming,  for  the  women  hold 
the  balance  of  power  and  they  are  usinpf  it  wisely  and  judiciously. 
The  cause  of  education  is  their  first  aim.  1'liey  are  making  our 
scliools  the  model  of  the  country,  and.  too,  they  can  make  a  dollar 
go  much  further  than  their  husbands  can. 

In  1900  a  petition  was  circulated  in  the  State,  asking  Congress 
to  submit  a  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
prohibiting  the  disfranchisement  of  United  States  citizens  on 
account  of  sex.  It  was  signed  by  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Auditor  of  State,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion, the  State  eno;ineer.  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
United  States  district  attorney,  the  United  States  surveyor  gen- 
eral, the  director  and  the  observer  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  the  mayor  of  Cheyenne  and  a  long  list  of  editors,  minis- 
ters, lawyers,  physicians,  bankers  and  the  most  prominent  women 
in  the  State.  Mrs.  Carey,  who  had  the  petition  in  charge,  wrote 
to  Miss  Anthony:  "Thousands  of  names  could  be  secured  if  it 
were  necessary." 

Literally  speaking  the  testimony  from  Wyoming  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage  is  limited  only  by  the  space  for  this  chapter.* 

In  1 90 1  this  joint  resolution  was  passed : 

Whereas,  Wyoming  was  the  first  State  to  adopt  w  oman  suffrage, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  1869  and  was  adopted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  in  1890:  durinic:  which  time  women  have  exer- 
cised the  privilege  as  generally  as  men.  with  the  result  that  better 
.  candidates  have  been  elected  for  otlFice.  metliods  of  election  purified, 
the  character  of  legislation  improved,  civic  intelligence  increased 
and  womanhood  developed  to  greater  usefulness  by  political  re- 
sponsibility ;  therefore, 

*S«e  Appendix — Testimony  from  Womaa  Suffrage  States. 
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Resolved^  By  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring, That,  in  view  of  tiiese  results,  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
in  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  American  Union  is  hereby  rec- 
ommended as  a  measure  tending  to  the  advancement  of  a  higher 
and  better  social  order; 

Resolved,  I  hat  an  authenticated  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  for- 
warder! by  the  Governor  of  tlie  State  to  the  Lep:islattire  of  ever\- 
State  and  Territory,  and  that  tlie  press  be  requested  to  call  public 
attention  to  these  resolutions. 

Edward  W.  Stone,  President  of  the  Senate. 
J.  S.  Atherixy,  Speaker  of  the  House, 

Approved  Feb.  13,  1901. 

Deforest  Richards^  Governor, 

For  a  number  of  years  women  served  on  grand  and  petit 
juries.  In  compiling  the  first  v(^ltime  of  the  Laws  of  Wyoming, 
Secretary  and  Acting  Governor  Edward  M.  Lee  said : 

In  the  provisions  of  the  woman  suffracfc  clause,  enacted  in  i(S69. 
we  placed  this  youngest  Territory  on  earth  in  the  van  of  civilization 
and  progress.  That  this  statement  has  been  verified  by  practical 
experience  the  testimony  is  unanimous,  continuous  and  conclusive. 
Not  a  link  is  wanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence  and,  as  a  Governor  of 
the  Territory  once  said :  "The  only  dissenting  voices  against 
woman  suffrage  have  been  those  of  convicts  who  have  been  tried 
and  found  giu'lty  l)y  women  jurors."  Women  exercised  the  right 
01  jurors  and  contributed  lo  the  speedy  release  of  the  Territory'  from 
the  regime  of  the  pistol  and  bowie-knife.  They  not  only  performed 
their  new  duties  without  losing  any  of  the  womanly  virtues,  and 
with  dignity  and  tlecorum,  but  good  results  were  immediately  seen. 
Qiief  Justice  J.  H.  Howe,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  under  whose 
direction  women  were  fir^t  drawTi  on  juries,  wrote  in  1872:  "After 
the  grand  jury  had  been  in  '^i-ssion  two  days  the  dance-house  keep- 
ers, gamblers  and  demi-monde  Ik'd  out  of  the  State  in  dismay  to 
escape  the  indictment  of  women  jurors*  In  short,  I  have  never,  in 
twenty-five  years'  experience  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  seen  a 
more  faithful  and  resolutely  honest  grand  and  petit  jury  than  these." 

The  best  women  in  the  Territory  served  as  jurors,  and  they 
were  treated  with  the  most  profound  respect  ntifl  highly  compli- 
mented for  their  cfiiciency.  The  successor  of  Chief  Justice  Howe 
was  opposed  to  their  serving  and  none  were  summoned  by  him. 
Jury  duty  is  not  acceptable  to  men,  as  a  rule,  and  the  women 
themselves  were  not  anxious  for  it,  so  the  custom  gradually  fell, 
into  di-use.  The  juries  are  made  up  from  the  tax  lists,  which 
contain  only  a  small  proportion  of  women.   There  are  no  court 
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decisions  against  women  as  jurors,  and  they  are  still  summoned 
occasionally  in  special  cases. 

Women  have  not  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  politics.  The 

population  is  scattered,  there  are  no  lare^c  cities  and  necessarily 
no  g^reat  associations  of  women  for  orp;-anized  work.  They  are 
conscientious  in  voting  for  mcTi  who,  in  their  opnnun.  have  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  at  heart.  More  latitude  must 
necessarily  be  permitted  in  new  States,  but  in  1900  they  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  call  a  halt  on  the  evil  of  gambling,  and  as  the 
result  of  their  efforts  a  law  was  passed  by  the  present  L^islature 
( 1901 )  forbidding  it.  The  Chicago  TrUmne  gave  a  correct  sum- 
ming-up of  this  matter  in  the  following  editorial : 

The  women  of  Wyomint^  rtc  to  be  credited  with  securing  one  re- 
form which  is  a  sufficient  answer,  in  that  State  at  least,  to  the  criti- 
cism that  woman  sullrage  has  no  influence  upon  legislation  and  fails 
to  elevate  political  action.  There  will  be  no  legalized  gambling  in 
Wyoming  after  the  first  of  January  next,  the  Legislature  having 
just  passed  a  law  which  makes  gambling  of  every  kind  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  after  the  above  date. 

This  has  been  the  work  of  the  women.  When  they  ])c.i;:an  tlieir 
agitation  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  gambHng  was  not  only  per- 
mitted but  was  licensed.  Tiie  evil  was  no  strongly  entrenched  and 
the  revenue  accruing  to  the  State  so  large  that  there  was  little  hope 
at  first  that  anything  would  be  accomplished.  The  leaders  of  the 
crusade,  however,  organized  their  forces  skilfully  in  every  town  and 
village.  Their  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  gambling  statute  and 
for  the  ])assage  of  a  prohibitory  act  were  circulated  everywhere, 
and  were  sij^ied  by  thousands  of  male  as  well  as  female  voters. 
When  the  Legislature  met,  the  women  were  there  in  force,  armed 
with  their  voluminous  petitions.  The  gamblers  also  were  there  in 
force  and  sought  to  defeat  the  women  by  the  use  of  large  sums  of 
money,  but  womanly  tact  and  persuasion  and  direct  personal  appeals 
carried  the  day  against  strong  opposition.  The  Legislature  passed 
the  bill,  but  it  was  the  women  who  won  the  victory. 

The  most  prejudiced  must  admit  that  women  could  not  have 
done  this  if  they  had  not  represented  at  least  as  many  votes  as 

the  gambling  fraternity. 

Laws:  The  first  Legislature  (1869),  which  conferred  the 
suffrae^e  upon  women,  gave  wives  exactly  the  same  rights  as  hus- 
bands in  their  separate  property. 

Dower  and  curtesy  have  been  abolished.  If  either  husband  or 
wife  die  without  a  will,  leaving  descendants,  one-half  of  the  es- 
tate, both  real  and  personal,  goes  to  the  survivor.  If  there  are 
Vol.  IV  Won.  SUF.-64 
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no  descendants,  three- fourths  go  to  the  survivor,  one- fourth  to 
the  father  and  mother  or  their  survivors,  unless  the  estate.  Ijoth 
real  and  personal,  does  not  exceed  $10,000,  in  whicii  case  it  all 
passes  to  the  widow  or  widower.  A  homestead  to  the  value  of 
$i»500  is  exempted  for  the  survivor  and  minor  children. 

A  married  woman  may  sue  and  lie  sued,  make  contracts  and 
cany  on  business  in  her  own  name. 

The  father  is  the  guardian  of  the  minor  children,  and  at  his 
death  the  mother.  There  is  no  law  requiring  a  husband  to  sup- 
port his  family.* 

The  "age  of  protection"  for  g'lrh  was  raised  from  10  to  14 
years  in  1882,  and  from  14  to  18  in  1890.  The  penalty  varies 
from  imprisonment  for  one  year  to  life.  Seduction  under  prom- 
ise of  marriage  up  to  the  age  of  21  years  is  a  penitentiary  offense. 
Male  and  female  habitues  of  a  house  of  ill-repute  are  considered 
guilty  of  the  same  offense,  but  the  man  is  liable  for  a  fine  of 
$100  and  imprisonment' for  sixty  days,  while  the  woman  is  liable 
for  only  half  this  punishrqent. 

Suffrage:   Women  have  had  the  Full  Franchise  since  1869. 

No  se])arate  record  is  kept  of  their  votes,  as  they  have  exercised 
the  suffrage  so  long  that  this  would  seem  no  more  necessary  than 
to  keep  one  of  the  men's  votes.  The  census  of  1900  gives  the 
percentage  of  men  in  the  State  as  63  (in  round  numbers)  and  of 
women  as  37.  The  estimate  of  those  who  are  best  informed  is 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  are  eligible  use  the  suffrage.' 

Office  Holding:  Since  the  organization  of  the  Territory  in 
1869  women  have  been  eligible  to  all  official  positions,  but  there 
never  has  been  any  scramble  for  office. 

No  woman  ever  has  served  in  the  Legislature. 

Miss  Estelle  Reel  was  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  four  years.  She  is  now  National  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Schools,  appointed  by  President  William  McKinley,  and 
has  300  of  these  under  her  charge. 

Miss  Grace  Raymond  Hebard  is  librarian  of  the  State  Univer- 
sit y,  and  for  the  past  ten  years  has  filled  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  upon  which  women  sen^e. 

*  When  the  attention  of  a  distinguished  jurist  of  Wyomiag  wis  called  to  these  laws  he 
said  the  question  never  had  been  raised,  but  there  would  be  no  abjection  to  changing  them. 
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Miss  Bertha  Mills  is  clerk  of  the  State  Land  Board,  with 
a  salary  equal  to  that  of  any  clerk  or  deputy  in  the  State  House. 

Miss  Rose  Foote  was  assistant  clerk  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ot  the  last  Legislature,  and  as  a  reader  she  left  notli- 
ing  to  be  desired.  Women  frefjucntly  serve  as  lej^islative  enroll- 
ing clerks.  There  have  been  women  clerks  of  the  courts. 

Women  hold  several  important  clerkships  in  the  State  Capitol 
and  are  found  as  stenc^^raphers,  etc.,  in  all  the  State,  county  aiid 
municipal  offices. 

In  many  districts  they  serve  on  the  school  board,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  counties  elect  them  to  the  responsible  position  of  super- 
intendent. As  such  they  conduct  the  institutes,  examine  teachers 
and  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  schools. 

Occupations  :  The  only  industry  legally  forbidden  to  women 
is  that  of  working  in  mines. 

Education:  AU  educational  advantages  are  the  same  for 
tx>th  sexes. 

By  a  law  of  1869  Wyoming  requires  equal  pay  for  men  and 
women  in  all  employment  pertaining  to  the  State.  This  in- 
cludes the  public  scliools,  in  which  there  are  102  men  and  434 
women  teachers.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the  men  hold  the  higher 
positions  and  their  average  monthly  salary  is  $60.40,  while  that 
of  the  women  is  $42.86. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

EFFORTS  FOR  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  FRANCHISE.* 

BY  MISS  HELEN  BLACKBURN,  BDITOA  09  TRB  BMGLISHirOIIAN*S  REVIEW^ 

LONDON. 

The  chapter  on  Great  Britain  contributed  by  Miss  Caroline 
Ashurst  Biggs  to  Vol.  Ill  of  this  History  of  Woman  Suffrage 
brought  the  story  down  to  the  passage  of  the  Representation-of- 

the-People  Act  of  1884  which  extended  Household  SuiiVage  to 
the  Counties  and  created  the  Service  Francliise.  thus  giving  the 
ballot  to  a  large  number  of  agricultural  labourers  and  men  who 
had  their  residence  on  premises  of  which  their  employers  paid 
the  rent  and  taxes,  but  which  still  left  all  such  women  without 
any  franchise  whatsoever. 

With  the  passing  of  that  Act  may  be  said  to  have  begun  a  new 
phase  in  the  movement  During  the  '70's  there  had  been  a  debate 
and  division  on  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons nearly  every  year.  After  the  General  Election  of  1880 
the  question  of  I^ousehokl  Suffrage  in  the  Counties  came  to  the 
front,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  were 
directed  and  inspired  by  the  anticipation  that  when  the  claims 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  were  dealt  with,  those  of  women 
would  find  their  oppojrtunity.  But  far  from  this,  they  were  left 
practically  in  a  worse  position  than  before,  for  now  2,000,000 
new  voters  were  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  could  make 
prior  claim  to  the  aileMtion  of  their  representaii\  es. 

jS8^. — Immediately  after  the  General  Election  which  followed 

*  The  women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possess  every  franchise  except  that  for  niem> 
bers  of  Parliament.  Local  suffrage  is  restricted  to  spinsters  and  widows,  but  the  im- 
portant vote  ftir  I'liish  and  District  Councils,  created  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
i8q4,  is  possessed  liy  inarrird  witncii  "p!"<"jvi<lcd  luishand  nml  wife  shall  not  tvith  he  quali- 
fied in  respect  to  the  same  piece  of  property."  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  all 
elector*  must*  be  ratc-paycra,  althottgli  Cbere  are  aome  exoepttons  applyiaf  to  m  aaiall  per> 
eentage  of  peraona.  [Eda* 
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the  passing  of  the  new  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice 
of  his  Bill  for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  the  party  feeling 

aroused  was  of  such  intensity  that  the  Liberal  party  was  cloven 
ill  twain.  The  \\  nmcn's  Suffrage  movement  was  affected  by 
the  keen  i)arty  strife,  ni  which  women  were  as  deeply  interested 
as  men,  and  the  question  of  their  enfranchisement  was  no  longer 
the  only  rallying  point  for  their  political  activity.  This  period 
is  marked  by  a  rapid  development  of  organisations  amongst 
women  for  party  purposes.  In  the  Primrose  League,  which  had 
been  started  in  1883,  women  had  been  assigned  unprecedented 
recognition  as  co-operating  with  men  on  equal  footing  for  polit- 
ic.'il  purposes.  It  does  not  promuie  special  measures  but  lays 
down  for  its  principle  the  Maintenance  of  Religion,  of  the  Es- 
tates of  the  Realm  and  of  the  Imperial  Ascendancy  of  the  British 
Empire,  thus  indicating  its  Conservative  tendency.  The  Wom- 
en's Liberal  Federation,  founded  in  1885  to  promote  liberal 
principles,  endeavours  to  further  special  measures.  The  Women's 
Liberal  Unionist  Association  founded  in  1888  had  for  its  princi- 
pal object  the  defence  of  the  legislative  union  between  England 
and  Ireland. 

Thus  women  entered  actively  into  the  work  of  the  three 
respective  parties,  and  this  re-acted  in  various  ways  on  the 
Women's  Suffrage  propaganda.  It  might  seem  that  this  had  a 
depressing  effect,  for  the  rigid  neutrality  in  regard  to  party 
which  always  had  characterised  the  National  Societies  for  Wom- 
en's Suffrage  might  easily  seem  dull  and  tame  to  the  ardent  party 
enthusiasts,  and  many  of  the  Liberal  women  threw  their  energies 
by  preference  into  the  Women's  Liberal  Associations,  but  the  old 
charge  that  women  had  no  interest  in  politics,  now  received  its 
complete  quietus.  It  seems  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  manners 
of  sixty  years  ago,  when  to  talk  politics  to  a  woman  was  con- 
sidered rude,  to  the  manners  of  to-day  when  the  Primrose  league 
balances  its  75,000  Knights  with  63,000  Dames,  besides  as- 
sociates innumerable,  both  men  and  women;  and  the  Women*s 
Liberal  Federation  with  its  448  Associations  has  actively  worked 
for  candidates  in  a  j^'^rcat  number  of  counties  in  England. 

r^86. — The  number  of  members  returned  after  tlie  ricneral 
Election  of  1885  who  were  understood  to  be  favorably  inclined 
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towards  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  exceeded  any  previous  ex- 
perience and  on  February  i8th  the  motion  to  adjourn  discussion 
was  rejected  by  159  ayes,  102  noes,  and  the  bill  passed  second 
reading  without  further  division;  but  before  going  into  Com- 
mittee another  dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place. 

The  General  Election  which  followed  was  even  more  favorable, 
the  friendly  Members  returned  bein^  in  an  actual  majority,  and 
yet  session  after  session  passed  and  tlie  pressure  of  Grovernment 
business  consumed  Parliamentary  time. 

i88y-i8^o, — The  need  of  a  central  point,  such  as  is  afforded 
when  there  is  a  bill  before  the  House,  round  which  all  the 
suffrage  forces  could  rally  independent  of  party,  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  maintain  their  cohesion.  The  Central  Committee 
of  the  National  Society  for  Women's  Suffrage  had  been  such  a 
point  but  it  could  not  escape  the  distracting  outside  influences, 
and  a  revision  of  its  rules  took  place  in  December.  1888,  with 
the  result  that  the  Society  as  liitherto  existing  dissolved  and 
reformed  in  two  separate  organisations.  One  of  these  estab- 
lished new  rules  which  enabled  it  to  affiliate  with  Societies 
fonned  for  other  purposes;  and  one  adhered  to  the  old  rules 
which  admitted  only  organisations  formed  with  the  sole 
object  of  obtaining  the  Franchise.  But  if,  as  was  held,  the  in- 
ternal re-organisation  of  the  Societies  redounded  to  greater 
strength,  even  more  so  did  an  un])recedented  attack  from  the 
outside,  in  the  Summer  of  1889,  when  the  Nineteenth  Century 
opened  its  pages  to  a  protest  against  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  to  which  a  few  ladies  in  London  society  had  been  dili- 
gently canvassing  for  signatures.  The  appearance  of  this  protest 
was  naturally  the  sign  for  an  immediate  counterblast,  and  the 
two  Central  Societies  in  London  put  a  form  of  declaration  into 
immediate  circulation.  The  Fortnightly  Revieiu  gave  space  to 
a  rej)ly  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Milliccnt  Garrett  Fawcett  and  to 
a  '^election  from  tlie  signatures  which  poured  into  the  Suffrage 
Ottices  with  a  rapidity  that  was  amazing,  as  in  senduig^  out  the 
forms  for  signature  numbers  had  not  been  aimed  at  but  rather  it 
was  sought  to  make  the  list  representative.  The  Nineteenth 
Century  had  contained  the  names  of  104  ladies,  mostly  known 
as  wives  of  public  men,  while  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
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work  for  the  good  of  the  community  and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  women  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  Fortnightly 
gave  space  for  about  600  names  asking  for  the  suffrage,  selected 
from  over  2,000  received  within  a  few  days.*^ 

This  was  the  last  work  in  which  the  distinguished  reformer. 
Miss  Caroline  Asliurst  liiggs,  took  part,  as  she  died  in  September, 
1889.  Miss  Lydia  Becker,  editor  of  The  II' omen's  Suffrage 
Journal,  which  she  had  founded  in  1870.  passed  away  the  follow- 
ing Summer.  These  two  deaths  were  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

i8pi, — ^Parliamentary  prospects  grew  brighter  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam Woodall,  who  had  charge  of  the  Suffrage  Bill,  obtained 
May  13th  for  its  consideration.  The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  had  received  a  deputation  appointed  by  the 
Suffrag-e  Societies  April  20th,  to  present  him  with  a  lare^ely 
signed  memorial  praying-  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
reserve  the  day  appointed  for  the  discussion  of  a  measure  *'\\  hich 
suffers  under  the  special  disadvantage  that  those  whom  it  chiefly 
concerns  have  no  voting  power  with  which  to  fortify  their 
claims."  They  received  the  assurance  that  the  House  would  not 
adjourn  before  the  13th,  and  that  the  Government  had  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  day  for  their  business. 

On  April  30th,  however,  when  the  Government  proposed  to 
take  certain  specified  days  for  tlieir  business,  Mr.  Gladstone  ob- 
jected, insisting  that  they  should  be  uniform  in  their  action  and 
take  all  Wednesdays  up  to  Whitsuntide.  This  afforded  a  mani- 
fest opportunity  for  shelving  the  Suffrage  Bill  which  the  oppo- 

*TheM  were  cUtwified  in  Broupst    (i)  The  general  list    (a)  Wive*  of  clergymen  and 

church  dignitaries.  This  list  was  headed  hy  Mrs.  Benson  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  the  wives 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  (3)  Qfiicialfl,  including  ladies  who  are 
Poor-Law  Guardians  and  mcmben  of  School  Boards.  (4)  Education,  indudtag  the 
names  of  such  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  as  Mrs.  \Vm. 
Grey,  Miss  Emily  Davi«»,  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick — the  Mistress  of  Girton,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  Newnham  College;  upwards  of  sixty  university  lecturers  and  teachers  and  head 
mistresses  of  Hifl^  Schools,  upwards  of  eighty  university  graduates  and  certificated  stu- 
dent!?: and  there  were  omitted  for  want  of  space  the  nnmrs  nf  over  200  other  women  en- 
gaged in  the  teaching  profession.  (5)  Registered  medical  practitioners,  heeded  by  Mrs. 
Garrett  Anderson.  M.  D.;  Miss  Elisabeth  Btadewell,  M.  D..  and  Mrs.  Scharlidi,  M.  D., 
together  with  a  number  of  ladies  engaged  in  the  department  of  nursing.  (6)  Social  and 
philanthropic  worlcers.  (7)  Literature,  including  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  Mrs.  Anne 
Tbadceray  Ritchie,  Miss  S.  D.  Collet,  Miss  Olive  Schreiner.  Mrs.  Emily  Crawford.  Miss 

Amelia  IJ.  Edwards.  ( -)  Art  .'i:id  music.  (8)  I.atid' i\vne--s,  wnmcn  e'^MVid  in  hii^incss 
and  working  women,  the  latter  class  represented  by  the  secretaries  of  nine  women  trades' 
societies,  and  over  180  individual  signatures  of  women  artiaans. 
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nents  were  quick  to  perceive  and,  although  Mr.  Smith  declared 
himself  unable  to  take  this  day.  Sir  Henry *James  moved  that  all 
Wednesdays  be  taken.  This  was  carried  and  the  Government, 
for  probably  the  first  time  in  Parliamentary  History,  had  a  day 
forced  on  them. 

1892. — Better  fortunes  attended  the  endeavours  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  in  the  followin*^  session.  Mr.  Woodall  having 
acce])ted  office  in  the  Government.  Sir  Al<:^ernoii  l^orthwick  (now 
Lord  Glenesk)  undertook  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill.  This  was  placed,  by  the  result  of  the 
ballot  for  a  day,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  who  set  it 
down  for  April  27th  in  the  following  terms : 

Every  woman  who  (i)  in  Great  Britain  is  registered  as  an  elector 
for  any  Town  Council  or  County  Council,  or  (2)  in  Ireland  is  a 
rate-payer  entitled  to  vote  at  an  election  for  guardians  of  the  poor, 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  Parliamentary  elector  and, 
when  registered,  to  vote  at  any  Parliamentary  election  for  the 
County  borough  or  division  wherein  the  qualifying  property  is 
situate. 

This  Bill  was  brought  forward  for  second  reading  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit  with  a  powerful  statement  of  the 
qiiestiun.  and  a  de])ate  followed  marked  by  a  high  and  serious 
tone.  For  this  brief  narrati\  e  it  will  suffice  to  note  the  closing 
Speech  from  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  who  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  whenever  any  important  extension  of  the  Franchise  was 
brought  up  ''they  would  have  to  face  and  deal  with  the  problem  of 
Women's  Suffrage — and  deal  with  it  in  a  complete  fashion."  The 
division  showed  175  for  the  Bill,  192  against — ^a  result  which 
was  a  surprise  to  botli  sides,  for  the  opponents  had  exerted  them- 
selves in  a  manner  beyond  all  precedent;  they  had  sent  round  a 
wln[)  signed  by  twenty  members,  ten  ou  each  side  of  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel  Smith, 
that  had  been  circulated  as  a  pamphlet,  in  which  amongst  other 
points  he  urged  that  at  least  it  should  be  ascertained  *'that  the 
womanly  mind  of  the  country  was  in  overwhelming  proportion 
and  with  deliberate  purpose  bent  on  procuring  the  vote." 

/«?p.?-/<?P5. — At  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  it  was  a  great 
.satisfaction  to  the  Women's  Suffrage  party  that  Viscount  Wol- 
mer  (now  the  Earl  of  Selborne)  had  undertaken  the  Parlia- 
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mentaiy  leadership  ol  the  question.  It  will  hardly  be  needful 
here  to  go  into  all  the  causes  which  thwarted  the  vigilance  of  the 
leader  in  procuring  a  hearing  for  the  measure  in  that  Parliament 

On  June  ist,  1895,  a  representative  Conference  was  held  at 

Westniiiibier  Town  Hall  to  consider  a  plan  for  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  women  all  over  the  United  King^dom. 
Miss  Florence  Davenport  Hill,  who  presided,  briefly  explained 
that  the  object  of  such  an  appeal  was  to  convince  the  country  in  a 
more  emphatic  manner  than  could  be  possible  by  the  petitions, 
memorials  and  demonstrations  that  already  had  been  tried  again 
and  again,  all  of  which  were  necessarily  limited  in  their  scope. 
This  appeal  should  be  from  women  of  all  ranks  and  classes  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Appeal  for  the  Parliamen- 
tary Franchise  then  agreed  upon  was  managed  by  a  committee 
appointed  frum  the  chief  organisations  amongst  women. 

i8g6. — This  effort  to  "focus  the  diffused  interest  of  women  in 
the  suffrage  into  one  concentrated  expression"  resulted  in  the  col- 
lection of  257,796  signatures,  nearly  every  constituency  in  the 
United  Kingdom  being  represented.  Although  the  Appeal  was 
in  readiness  for  presentation  in  the  session  of  iSpS*  a  suitable  op- 
portunity did  not  arise  until  1896,  when  a  fairly  good  i^Iace  had 
been  drawn  in  the  ballot  by  Mr.  Faith fnll  Begg  and  the  Bill  was 
set  down  for  May  20th.  rermission  was  obtained  to  i)lace  the 
Ap])eal  in  \\'estminster  Hall  on  May  19th,  antl  passes -were  given 
to  the  Committee  to  enable  them  to  show  it  to  any  Members  of 
Parliament  who  might  wish  to  inspect  it.  Accordingly — ^al- 
though it  was  already  known  that  all  Wednesdays  had  been  taken 
in  Government  business — ^the  Appeal  of  the  women  of  this  day 
and  generation  for  constitutional  rights  was  placed  in  that  grand 
old  Hall,  round  which  the  Parliamentary  associations  of  a  thou- 
sand years  are  clustered.  Many  Mcmhers  showed  great  interest 
in  studying  the  signatnrcs  from  their  respective  constituencies. 

Irrespective  of  the  interest  called  forth,  other  good  results  fol- 
lowed, for  the  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  had  been  drawn  into 
pleasant  relation  with  a  great  many  new  friends  and  helpers  all 
over  the  country.  It  was  also  shown  that  women  who  differed 
widely  on  political  and  social  questions  could  work  cordially  and 
unanimously  for  this  common  object.   The  closer  union  which 
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this  work  h«id  hnniji^iit  nbout  led  to  the  nioclification  of  the  Special 
Appeal  Committee  into  a  combined  Committee  for  Parlia- 
mentary Work.  A  Conference  held  in  the  Priory  Rooms.  Birm- 
ingham, October  i6th,  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  Wom- 
en's Suffrage  Societies,  greatly  assisted  concerted  action. 

J^p/. — ^All  was  thus  in  good  working  order  when  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  an  excellent  place  was  drawn  in  the  ballot 
by  Mr.  Faitlifull  Begg  (M.  P.  for  St.  Rollox  division  of  Glas- 
gow) and  the  Women's  Franchise  Bill  was  set  down  for  Febru- 
ary 3rd,  when  it  passed  second  rea(Hng  by  a  majority  of  71.  The 
old  opponents  sent  out  a  strong  whip  against  the  Bill  and  mus- 
tered in  force,  but  they  were  exceeded  by  the  old  friends,  nor  did 
the  division  show  the  whole  strength  of  the  movement,  as  many 
known  to  be  favorable  were  still  absent  at  that  early  date  of  the 
session.*  A  statement  issued  by  the*  National  Union  of  Wom- 
en's Suffrage  Societies,  said ; 

This  vote  places  the  question  of  Women's  Suffrage  in  a  new 
pha"=;c.  and  its  friends  have  only  to  continue  to  press  it  npon  the 
attention  of  I'lrlianient  and  the  public  in  order  to  render  it  neces- 
sary at  n  »  li-iant  date  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  Tliis  has  been  the  history  of  nearly  all  important 
measures  of  reform.  They  have  very  rarely  been  placed  on  the 
Statute  fiook  by  private  members ;  but  private  members  by  repeat- 
edly bringing  a  particular  question  before  the  House  give  the  oppor- 
tunity for  its  full  consideration  by  Parliament  and  the  country,  so 
that  in  due  time  it  takes  its  i)lacc  as  a  Government  measure.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  tiie  Union  to  put  Women's  Suffrage  in  this  posi- 
tion, so  that  no  Government,  of  whatever  party,  shall  be  able  to 
touch  questions  relating  to  representation  without  at  the  same  time 
removing  the  electoral  disabilities  of  women. 

_T*he  closer  coalition  that  Autumn  of  all  the  Societies  which 
make  Women's  Suffrage  their  sole  object  into  a  National  Union 
was  in  itself  a  symptom  of  that  new  phase,  and  the  combined  Sub- 

•The  text  of  the  Bill  was  as  follows: 

(i)  Tbis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  (Extension  to  Women) 

Act,  1897. 

(a)  On  and  after  tlie  passing  of  this  Act  every  woman  who  is  the  inhabitant  occupier, 
a«  owner  or  tenant,  of  any  dwelling-honsc,  tenement  or  building  within  the  borough  or 
county  where  such  occupat'<  ti  rvists.  shall  be  entitled  to  be  rcgistci  t  l  as  a  voter  in  the 
list  of  voters  for  such  borough  or  county  in  which  she  is  so  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and, 
when  registered,  to  vote  for  a  member  or  membera  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Provided  always  that  such  woman  ia  not  Subject  to  any  legal  sncapaciQr  which  would 
diaqualify  a  male  voter. 
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Committee  was  now  further  modified  into  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies. 

iS^'iSgg, — ^The  value  of  this  second  reading  has  been  perma- 
nent notwithstanding  that  its  progress  through  the  next  stage  of 
going  into  Cortimittee  was  thwarted  by  what  even  tlie  'l  imes  de- 
.scril)e(I  as  an  "uiidigiiifieil  shuffle."  The  rule  that  liills  which  have 
reached  Committee  stage  before  Whitsuntide  should  be  taken  on 
Wednesdays  after  Whitsuntide  in  their  turn,  so  that  if  any  one 
Bill  is  not  finished  on  the  day  it  is  taken  it  is  carried  to  the  next, 
vras  so  worked  as  to  shut  out  the  Women's  Franchise  Bill  in 
1899,  and  the  rule  which  was  meant  to  give  equitable  share  to 
all  was  abused  by  purposely  protracted  talk  over  Bills  which  had 
no  claim  to  such  profuse  attention. 

This  was  the  last  oj^portunity  that  the  pressure  of  the  eventful 
years  with  which  the  century  closed  afforded  lor  Parliamentary 
debate.  The  great  meeting  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  June  29th, 
1899,  when  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies 
gave  hearty  welcome  to  their  fellow-workers  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  during  the  International  Council  of  Women,  remains 
the  latest  event  of  public  significance. 

The  new  House  of  Commons,  1901,  includes  267  members  who 
have  voted  in  former  Parliaments  on  the  question  of  exteiuHng 
the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  \\'nmen;  of  tiiese  96  are  op- 
ponents, 171  are  supporters.  One  has  continued  to  be  a  con- 
sistent opponent  fmm  the  division  on  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
amendment  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  Two  have  continued 
to  be  consistent  supporters  from  the  same  division.  Of  members 
whose  first  time  of  voting  dates  from  one  or  other  of  the  numer- 
ous divisions  which  took  place  between  the  Reform  Acts  of 
1867  and  there  stiK  i  ciiiaui  jo  opponents  and  25  supporters. 

Of  the  members  who  recorded  their  vote  lor  the  first  time  on  the 
question  in  the  division  on  Sir  Albert  Rollit's  Bill  of  1892,  there 
remain  24  opponents  and  30  supporters.  Of  those  whose  first 
votes  date  from  the  division  on  Mr.  Faithfull  Begg's  Bill  in 
1897,  there  remain  51  opponents  and  114  supporters. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  supporters  gradually  strengthens,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  retirement  of  twice  as  many  tried  friends 
as  of  steady  opponents.    If  to  these  considerations  it  is  added 
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that  among'st  the  newly-electf  '1  members,  for  each  one  who  is 
understood  to  be  an  opjxinent  there  are  at  least  three  understood 
to  be  friendly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  march  of  time  strengthens 
the  ranks  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  cause  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Amongst  the  supporters  who  have  retired  from  Parliamentary 
life  are  three  past  leaders  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill,  Mr. 

Leonard  Courtney,  Mr.  Woodall  and  Mr.  Faithfull  Bcgg.  Two 
past  leaders  now  have  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Selborne  and 
Mr.  Georg-e  Wyndham.  The  Premier,  Lord  Salisbury,  has  been 
at  all  times  a  true  friend ;  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  has  voted  and  spoken  in  favor  of 
the  question  in  that  hody. 

Mention  has  heen  made  of  the  death  of  Miss  Becker  and  of 
Miss  Biggs.  Miss  Isahella  M.  S.  Tod  of  Belfast,  who  passed 
away  on  December  8th,  1896,  was  a  bright  and  leading  spirit,  in 
Ireland  especially.  In  November,  1890,  the  Edinlnirgh  Cuinrnit- 
tee  lost  their  niuch-leved  Hon.  Secretary.  Miss  Eliza  Wighani, 
who  had  held  that  office  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  the  same 
month  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  who  secured  the  Municipal  Franchise 
for  women,  also  passed  away. 

In  Ireland  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898  gave  fresh  im- 
petus to  women's  public  work,  and  Mrs.  Haslam,  the  veteran 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Dublin  Women's  Suffrage  Society,  for  the 
past  twenty-six  years,  still  encourages  the  rising  workers  of  to- 
day. 

The  North  of  England  Women's  vSuffrage  Society  has  just 
sent  a  petition  with  over  29,000  signatures  entirely  from  women 
working  in  Lancashire  cotton  factories.  The  petition,  which 
looked  like  a  garden  roller  from  its  size,  was  brought  up  by  a 
deputation  of  fifteen  of  the  women,  and  by  them  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  Parliamentary  friends  for  presentation. 

In  I^ndon  the  branches  have  amalgamated  into  one  Centra! 
Society — President,  Ladv  Frances  Balfour;  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Millicent  (  larrett  Fawcett — and  life  and  effort  are  apparent  in 
every  direction.* 

•  The  first  petition  for  •uffraRc  presented  to  Partiament,  in  1867,  was  si^ed  by 

only  1,409  women.  The  nctition  of  1873  was  siffned  by  11,000  women.  The  petition  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  the  last  Parliament  was  signed  by  aS7»796  women.  [Eds. 
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The  new  century  has  oj^enecl  with  a  heavy  shadow  of  sorrow 
for  the  Bnti-h  people  in  the  death  of  their  much-loved  soveieig-n, 
Oiiecn  X'icLoria.  Her  reic'n  will  always  be  conspicimis  as  an  era 
of  change  of  tone  in  regard  to  the  studies  and  pursuits  of  women. 
The  extent  to  which  that  change  is  due  to  the  presence  on  the 
throne  of  a  woman  full  of  goodness— one  for  whom  Truth  was 
her  guide  and  Duty  her  rule  in  every  action  of  her  life — ^will  stand 

out  more  clearly  perhaps  to  future  generations.  But  this  we 
know,  that  during  the  Victorian  era  the  idea  of  sei)arateness  in  the 
interests  of  men  and  women  has  grown  less  and  less,  while  co- 
operation and  sympathy  have  grown  more  and  more,  so  that 
these  words  of  one  of  the  pioneer  thinkers  on  this  subject,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  have  become  a  key-note  to  the  suffrage  movement: 
''Whatsoever  things  are  good,  whatsoever  things  are  wise^  what- 
sover  things  are  holy,  must  be  accomplished  by  communion  be- 
tween brave  men  and  brave  women." 

LAWS  SPECIALLY  Ai-iECTING  WOMEN. 

Half  a  century  ago  married  women  had  no  right  to  their  earn- 
ings, nor  to  dispose  of  their  property ;  all  belonged  to  the  husband 

unless  settled  on  the  wife  and  then  it  was  in  keeping  of  trustees. 
Mothers  had  no  rights  in  their  children.  All  professions  were 
closed  to  women. 

— Custody  of  Infants  Act  empowered  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor to  leave  custody  of  her  child  to  the  mother,  up  to  the  age  of 
seven,  in  case  of  divorce. 

i8f$. — Custody  of  Infants  Act  allowed  the  mother  custody  of 
her  child  to  the  age  of  sixteen  in  case  of  divorce. 

1886. — Guardianship  of  Infants  Act  gave  the  right  to  a  sur- 
viving mother  \o  be  joint  guardian  in  addition  to  any  aj>iK>intctl 
by  the  father.  The  Act  also  enabled  her  to  appoint  a  guardian 
in  case  of  the  father's  death  or  incapacity;  it  also  required  the 
Court  to  iiave  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  mother  as  well  as  of 
the  father. 

1870-18^4* — ^Married  Women's  Property  Acts  secured  to  them 
all  rights  to  property  acquired  by  their  own  skill  and  industry, 

and  to  all  investments  of  their  own  money  in  their  own  names. 
1882. — Married  Women's  Property  Act  consolidated  and 
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amended  the  previous  act,  enabling-  married  women  to  acquire, 
hold  and  dispose  by  will  or  otherwise  of  any  real  or  personal 
property  without  the  mtervention  of  a  trustee. 

i8j6. — Medical  Education  Act  permitted  medical  degrees  to 
be  conferred  on  women. 

/^po. — ^Intestates  Act  provided  that  when  a  man  dies  intestate 
leaving  a  widow  and  no  children,  all  his  estate  if  under  £500, 
goes  to  the  widow»  if  over  £500  she  shall  have  £500  in  addition  to 
her  share  in  the  residue.* 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  (SUFFRAGE.) 

J^dp. — ^Mutiicipal  Corporations  Act  restored  to  women  rate- 

payers  of  England  the  vote  in  Municipal  Elections  which  had 

been  taken  away  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835. 

iSjo. — Elemeiuary  Education  Act  created  School  Boards  and 
placed  W'Omen  on  a  complete  equality  both  as  electors  and  as 
eligible  for  election. 

1881-1882. — The  Municipal  Act  for  Scotland  gave  to  women 
the  same  Municipal  Franchise  possessed  by  those  of  England 
since  1869.   They  already  had  the  School  Franchise. 

7^^^. — ^The  Gwinty  Electors  Act  gave  women  equal  franchises 
with  men  for  the  election  of  Councillors  for  the  County  Councils 
created  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  that  year. 

i8q4. — Local  GovernmcTit  Act  which  reorganised  the  Paro- 
chial Poor-Law  Administration  in  the  Counties,  confirmed  the 
rights  of  women  to  all  XjoquX  Franchises  and  their  eligibility  as 
Poor-Law  Guardians ;  and  made  them  also  eligible  as  Parish  and 
District  Councillors. 

/^9<5. — Poor-Law  Guardian  Act  for  Ireland  made  women  for 
the  first  time  eligible  as  Poor-Law  Guardian. 

i8()S. — Irish  Local  Government  Act  reorganized  the  system  of 
Local  Government  in  Ireland  on  similar  lines  to  that  in  England. 
Women  who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  from  the  Municipal 
Franchise  now  had  all  Local  Franchises  conferred  on  them  and 
were  made  eligible  for  Rural  and  Urban  District  Councils. 

*  No  reference  has  been  made  in  <he  above  table  to  the  yariouB  Factory  Acta  which  im> 
pose  restrictions  on  women's  labour — these  belong  to  a  different  department — but  whether 
their  interference  with  the  labor  of  women  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  interference  ia  an 
additional  argument  for  allowing  them  a  voice  in  the  deetion  of  representatives. 
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i6*pp. — London  Government  Act  changed  the  system  of  Ves- 
tries to  that  of  Borough  Councils  throughout  tlie  Metropolitan 
Districts.  Women  had  been  eligible  on  the  old  Vestries  and  sev- 
eral were  then  serving.  Their  claim  to  sit  on  the  new  Borough 
Councils  was,  however,  rejected. 

WOMEN  IN  PUBUC  WORK. 

Half  a  century  ago  no  offices  were  held  by  women  beyond  such 
parochial  offices  as  Sextoness,  Overseer  and  Churchwarden, 
which  they  occasionally  filled.  Their  always-existing  right  to 
act  as  Poor-Law  Guardians  seems  to  have  been  entirely  left  in 
abeyance  until  the  early  '70's,  when  the  attention  of  public- 
spirited  women  was  being  called  to  the  need  of  reformation  in  the 
workliouses. 

iSyo. — Members  of  School  Board:  Miss  Lydia  Becker 
was  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  public  office  by  the  popular 
vote.  This  was  at  the  first  School  Board  election  in  Manchester, 
in  November,  1870.  She  was  re-elected  at  every  subsequent 
triennial  election  until  her  death  in  1890.  Several  were  elected 
in  London  and  other  large  towns.  Their  number  has  gone  on 
slowly  increasing,  both  in  towns  and  rural  districts,  the  women 
being  re-elected  again  and  again  whenever  they  continued  to 
stand. 

J8f^. — Poor-La w  Inspectors:  The  first  woman  was  ap- 
pointed Poor-Law  Inspector  in  1873.  Then  for  some  years  there 
was  no  other.  Two  now  fill  that  office^  appointed  in  1885  and 
1898  respectively. 

18 Poor-Law  Guardians:  The  first  Poor-Law  Guar- 
dian was  elected  in  1875.  There  are  now  over  1,000  serving  as 
Guardians  and  District  Councillors  in  England,  a  few  in  Scotland, 
and  about  90  in  Ireland. 

.  18^2. — Royal  Commissions  :  Women  were  appointed  as  As- 
sistant Commissioners  on  the  Royal  Commission  of  Labor  in 
1892,  and'as  Royal  Commissioners  to  enquire  into  secondary  edu- 
cation in  1895. 

x8^4, — Factory  Inspectors  :  The  first  women  Factory  In- 
spectors were  appointed  in  1894.  and  six  are  now  serving. 

The  Education  Department  also  has  a  few  as  Inspectors.  Local 
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authorities  in  large  towns  are  realizing  the  value  of  women  as 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  the  number  of  these  increases  gradually. 

STEPS  IN  EDUCATION. 

Half  a  century  ago  there  was  not  one  school  or  college  where 
women  could  have  any  approach  to  University  classes.  Now 
there  are  over  2,000  women  graduates,  besides  1,500  who  hold 
certificates  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  place  of  the  degrees 

which  would  have  been  theirs  had  those  ancient  seats  of  learning- 
opened  their  gates  to  women  graduates.  The  following  table 
shows  the  particulars : 

Approximate 
totnl  rrtrrib»T 

Difttribntioo.  Wom«n  Admittod.  fai^Janu^*^ 

i9oa 

London  University.  By  a  supplemental  cbarter  of  1878.. . .  i.too 

Victoria  Univeni^  By  Its  charter  of  foundation,  1886. —  t8o 

Royal  University  of  Ireland    1882. ....  435 

The  Scottish  Uiiiverstties: 

Edinburgh,  By  an  ordinance  of  the  University 

Glasgow,  Commissioners  in  1892  empowering 

Aberdeen*  the  admission  of  women   aa6 

St  Andrews. 

Univenity  of  Wales. ........  By  a  charter  in  1893  incorporating  the 

Colleges  of  Aberystwith,  Cardiff, 

Bangor   27 

Durham   By  an  amending  charter  in  1895   25 

Girton  College,  Cambridge..  .Opened  for  women  1872   529 

Newnham  College.     "       Opened  for  women  1880   577 

Halls  for  Women  in  Oxford . .  Opened  for  women  1879   426 

The  students  of  the  three  Women's  Colleges  above  take  the 
examinations  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and  have  instruction  in 
part  from  their  faculties,  but  receive  only  certificates  instead  of 
degrees.   The  other  universities  grant  them  full  degrees. 

The  establishment  of  an  equal  standard  of  knowledge  for  men 
and  women  has  brought  about  the  result  that  the  achievements 
of  women  in  literature,  science  and  art.  once.treated  as  abnormal 
and  exccplinnal  are  now  (jnite  normal  and  usual;  and  the  liberal 
learning,  once  confined  to  the  very  few  in  favored  circumstances, 
is  within  the  reacii  of  numbers.  As  a  corollary  to  this  it  has 
been  recognized  that  women's  occupations  also  deserve  systematic 
training,  with  the  result  that  when  once  the  training  was  given 
the  resourcefulness  of  women  has  enabled  them  to  follow  out  new 
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lines,  and  a  new  independence  has  dawned  upon  thenL  At  the 
same  time  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  which  conies  of  in- 
dependence has  made  many  more  women  realize  that  they  have  a 
duty  to  the  community,  and  therefore  has  compelled  them  to  set 
their  thoughts  and  minds  to  the  performance  of  those  duties.  As 
a  natural  consequence  the  fact  is  being  more  and  more  realized  by 
the  Electorate  and  hy  Government  Departments  that  women  can 
bring  useful  service  to  the  community. 

The  Isle  of  Man. 

[The  ancient  kingfdom  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  an  independent 

g-overnment  since  the  time  of  the  vikings,  and  making  its  own 
laws  which  require  only  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  extended 
Full  Suffrage  to  women  property  owners  in  Decemher,  1880,  and 
the  act  received  the  assent  bf  Queen  Victoria,  January  5th,  1881, 
This  was  extended  to  all  women  rate-payers  in  1892.] 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

NEW  ZEALAND.* 

The  first  of  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire  to  grant  the 
Parliamentary  Franchise  to  women  was  New  Zealand,  there- 
fore, the. story  of  Colonial  Progress  fitly  opens  with  the  land  of 
the  Maories.   The  earliest  public  mention  that  this  writer  has 

been  able  to  find  of  the  question  was  in  a  speech  of  Sir  Julius 
Vogel  to  his  constituents  in  1876,  when  he  said  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  extendnig  the  franchise  to  women — but  as  far  back  as 
1869  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  entitled  An  Appeal  to  the  Men 
of  New  Zealand,  had  been  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  Miiller,  who 
may  be  fitly  termed  the  pioneer  woman  suffragist  of  that  colony. 

In  1878  the  Government  introduced  an  Electoral  Bill  which 
included  the  franchise  for  rate-paying  women;  this  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  met  with  much  opposition  in  the 
Upper  House  on  points  unconnected  with  women's  suffrage,  so 
that  it  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

In  1887  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  Colonial  Treasurer,  introduced  a 

*  la  1877  New  Zealand  f»nt«d  School  Suffrage  to  womeii,  and  ia  z886  Uw^kisai  Snf- 
Irage. 
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Bill  giving  practically  universal  suffrat^c  to  women.  This  was 
supported  by  the  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Stout,  and  passed  the 
Hon  (  of  Representatives  May  12,  1887,  by  41  ayes,  22  noes. 
Several  Members  stated  that  they  only  voted  for  it  in  the  hope 
that  in  Committee  it  would  be  limited  to  owners  of  property. 
An  amendment  proposed  to  this  effect  in  Committee  was  rejected, 
but  this  proved  a  fatal  victory,  for  when  the  clause  was  put  as  it 
stood  the  "noes"  carried  the  day. 

A  resolution  moved  by  Sir  John  Hall  in  1890,  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  26,  was  a  further  note  of  encouragement. 

The  work  for  Women's  Suffraj^e  was  mainly  carried  on  by 
the  Women's  Christian  femperance  Union,  and  they  now  put 
forth  increased  energy,  so  that  early  in  1891  Mrs.  Kate  W.  Shep^ 
pard,  Franchise  Superintendent,  was  able  to  report  that  many 
local  unions  had  appointed  franchise  superintendents.  With 
what  effect  they  worked  was  shown  when  Sir  John  Hall  pre- 
sented in  August,  1 89 1,  a  petition  for  the  suffrage  seventy  yards 
long,  which  was  nin  out  to  the  funhest  end  of  the  House;  a  row 
of  Members  ran^^ed  themselves  on  cither  side  to  inspect  the  sig- 
natures and  found  no  two  alike,  as  some  seemed  to  expect.  On 
September  4th  Sir  John  Hall's  Bill  again  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  was  lost  by  two  votes  in  the  L^islative 
Council,  or  Upper  House. 

In  1892  Sir  John  Hall  presented  in  behalf  of  the  measure  the 
largest  petition  ever  seen  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament.  That 
year  the  Hon.  J.  Ballance  introduced  an  Electoral  Bill  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  in  which  the  most  important  new  feature  was 
the  franchise  for  women.  It  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  a  difference  on  technical  details  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  de^r'^'Cfl  its  passage  in  the  Council. 

In  1893  the  Electoral  Act  of  New  Zealand  conferred  the  Fran- 
chise on  every  person  over  twenty-one,  although  this  did  not 
carry  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

As  a  General  Election  was  close  at  hand  no  time  was  lost  in 
enrolling  women  on  the  register.  The  report  nf  the  New  Zealand 
\W.  C.  T,  U.  of  1893  supplies  the  following  figures : 

Men.  Women. 

On  the  Register.  I77,70«  «0946i 

Voting  at  the  Poll  ia44»  Wqo 
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A  lady  present  in  Auckland  during  the  election  relates  that  the 
interest  taken  by  the  Maori  women  was  very  great  and  that  nearly 
half  the  Maori  votes  registered  in  Auckland  were  those  of 
women. 

The  Hon.  H.  J.  Seddon,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  when  in 

England  for  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  jubilee  in  1897,  spoke 
of  the  measure  as  a  great  success,  saying,  "It  has  come  to  stay." 
The  Bishop  of  Auckland,  speaking  at  the  Chnrch  CoiKj^ress  in 
England  that  year,  said  *it  had  led  to  no  harm  or  inconvenience, 
but  the  men  of  New  Zealand  were  wondering  why  they  had  per- 
mitted the  women  of  that  Colony  to  remain  so  long  without  the 
right  to  vote  in  Parliamentary  elections." 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.* 

On  July  22d,  1885,  Dr.  Stirliii*^  moved  a  Resolution  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  favor  of  conferring  the  Franchise  for  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature,  on  widows  and  spinsters  who  pos- 
sessed qualifications  (property)  which  would  entitle  them  to  vote 
for  the  Legislative  Council.  The  debate  was  adjourned  on  the 
motion  of  the  Attorney-General  and  on  August  5th  the  Resolu- 
tion carried  without  a  division  or  serious  opposition. 

This  favorable  start  is  the  more  rciiiai  kahle  that  there  had  been 
no  previous  ae^itation,  no  society  or  committee  formed,  no  peti- 
tions presented,  no  meeimp^s  held.  Tt  was  a  matter  of  enlight- 
ened conviction  on  the  part  of  the  legislators.  Dr.  Stirling  intro- 
duced a  Bill  in  1886,  in  the  same  terms  as  his  resolution,  and  on 
April  13th  it  passed  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  two  of  those 
voting,  but  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  must  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  House,  the  Bill  could  not  be  proceeded  with. 
A  general  election  followed  soon  after,  at  which  Dr.  Stirling  did 
not  re-enter  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  took  charge  of  iiu 
Bill,  which  in  November,  1S89,  again  passed  secniid  reading  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  but  again  by  an  insufficient  majority. 

Tn  the  Summer  of  1889  a  public  meeting  was  held  to  form  a 
Women's  Suffrage  league,  which  set  to  work  holding  meetings 
and  collecting  signatures  to  petitions  under  the  guidance  of  its 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  Lee.   The  efforts  of  the  parliament- 

*  In  1880  South  Australia  granted  Municipal  Suffrage  to  women. 
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arv  friends  were  thrice  baffled — in  1890,  1891  and  1803 — by  the 
iici  ity  for  a  majority  of  the  whole  House,  which  stopped  fur- 
ther immediate  progress  though  each  time  the  Bill  had  passed 
second  reading.  The  growth  of  support  was,  however,  evi- 
denced by  the  nply  of  the  Premier  to  a  deputation  from  the 
Women's  Suffrage  League  in  November,  1893 — that  ''on  the 
question  of  Women's  Suffrage  the  Government  were  in  the  posi- 
tion of  just  persons  who  needed  no  conversion,  as  they  were  thor- 
oughly at  one  in  the  matter  and  were  willing  to  do  all  they  could 
to  place  Women's  Suffrage  on  the  Statute  Book." 

When,  in  August,  1894,  the  Government  brought  their  Adult 
Suffrage  Bill  to  the  Legislative  Council  the  opponents  did  their 
utmost  to  bring  about  its  defeat  by  obstructive  amendments,  but 
in  vain.  Finally  they  moved  that  the  clause  prohibiting  women 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  be  struck  out,  expecting  thereby  to 
wreck  the  Bill,  but  the  supporters  of  the  measure  accepted  the 
amendment  and  so  it  was  carried  by  a  combination  of  opponents 
and  supporters,  giving  women  Full  Suffrage  and  the  right  to  sit 
in  the  Parliament.  An  address  and  testimonial  were  presented 
to  Mrs.  Lee  by  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston,  the  Premier,  Dr.  Cock- 
bum,  other  Members  of  Parliament  and  friends.  In  making  the 
presentation  the  Premier  said  he  did  so  at.  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  her  important  services  in  one  of  the  greatest  consti- 
tutional reforms  in  Australian  history.  Royal  assent  was  given 
to  the  Bill  in  1895. 

The  first  election  under  this  Act  took  place  in  April,  1896. 
Statistics  published  in  the  Australian  Register  of  June  loth,  give 
the  following  totals : 


Speaking  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Women's  Suffrage  Society  in  London,  July  15th,  1898,  Dr. 
Cockbum  (now  Sir  John  Cockbum,  K.  C.  M.  G.)  said:  "The 
refining  influence  of  women  has  made  itself  felt  in  this  sphere  as 

in  every  other:  they  have  elevated  the  whole  realm  of  politics 


On  the  loU  in  Adelaide  and  auhortM.  

On  the  roll  in  the  country  districts  

Voting  in  Adelaide  and  suburbs.  

Voting  in  country  districts  

Percentage  voting  in  Adelaide  and  suburbs 
Percentage  voting  in  the  country  districts . . 


Men. 
•30.051 
-47.701 

..3^634 
..  66.34 
66.32 


Women. 


23.059 
66.11 

66.68 
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without  themselves  losing  a  jot  of  their  innate  purity.  'No 
poorer  they  but  richer  we/  by  their  addition  to  the  electoral  roll." 

WEST  AUSTRALIA.*^ 

The  women  of  West  Australia  enjoyed  the  unprecedented  ex- 
perience of  having  organised  their  Franchise  League  and  gained 
the  Franchise  in  one  year.  The  question,  however,  had  been 
more  or  less  before  the  Colony  since  1893.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Cookworthy  had  introduced  a  Women's  Suffrage  Resolution  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  which  was  lost  hy  (jnly  uiic  vote. 

After  the  next  General  Election,  Mr.  Cookworthy  again  intro- 
duced his  Resolution  in  1897,  when  it  was  lost  by  two  votes,  one 
of  its  strongest  supporters  being  absent.  Although  there  was  at 
that  time  no  organisation  specially  for  the  Suffrage^  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  did  much  to  extend  interest,  and 
there  was  a  large  body  of  support  to  be  found  amongst  the  in- 
telligent women  of  the  Colony.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Women's  Franchise  I.cai^aie  for  Western  .Australia. 

This  T.eai^Mie  \va<  fnrnially  or^^^•l^i7ed  at  a  pubHc  niectiii^q-  of  the 
"Leisure  Hour  Club  ui  Perth,  May  nth,  1899,  Lady  Onsluw  pre- 
siding. That  autumn  a  Resolution  similar  to  the  one  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  the  Council, 
and  before  the  year  closed  the  Electoral  Act  was  passed  of  which 
the  important  part  for  women  lies  in  the  interpretation  clause, 
which  interprets  "Elector"  as  any  person  of  either  sex  whose 
name  is  on  the  Electoral  Roll  of  a  province  or  district.  Royal 
assent  to  the  Bill  was  given  in  iQOO.  Although  wt^nieu  now  can 
vote  for  members  of  the  Parliament  tiiey  can  not  sit  in  that  Iwly. 

Already  the  Women's  Franchise  League  of  Western  Australia 
is  transformed  into  the  Women's  Electoral  League. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.t 

The  Mother  Colony  seem^  likely  to  be  the  next  to  enfranchise 
women.  I'he  question  in  that  Colony  first  came  prominently 
forward  when  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  veteran  statesman  and  oft- 
times  Premier,  proposed  a  clause  to  give  equal  voting  power  to 

*  In  1871  West  AastT«lia  granted  Municipal  Suffrage  to  women, 
t  Itt  1867  New  South  Wales  granted  Municipal  Suffrage  to  women. 
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women  in  his  Electoral  Bill  in  1890.  The  clause  w«is  eventually 
dropped,  but  the  very  fact  that  it  had  been  introduced  in  a  Gov- 
ernment Bill  by  a  man  of  such  high  position  as  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
gave  the  question  the  impetus  for  which  the  friends  of  the  move- 
ment were  waiting  to  collect  the  growing  interest  into  organized 
form  and  combined  action. 

On  May  6tli,  1891.  the  Womanhood  Suffrage  League  of  New 
South  Wales  was  formed.  Lady  Windeyer  was  elected  president 
and  an  active  campaign  was  begun.  On  July  30th  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  moved  a  Resolution  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  "that  in 
the  opinion  of  this  House  the  franchise  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly  should  be  extended  to  women 
on  the  same  conditions  and  subject  to  the  same  qualifications  as 
men."  The  debate  was  a  very  long  one,  ocupying  twelve  hours 
and  concluding  at  3  a.  m.,  when  the  motion  was  lost  by  34  ayes, 
57  noes.  The  friends  of  Women's  Suffrai^e  were  in  no  way  cast 
down  by  this  vntr  They  believed  that  in  a  full  House  on  a  fair 
test  division  their  friends  would  have  been  in  a  majority,  but 
many  who  were  anxious  for  the  passing  of  the  Electoral  Bill 
voted  against  Sir  Henry  Parkes'  motion  lest  the  inclusion  of 
women  should  imperil  its  chances  in  the  Upper  House. 

The  next  debate  on  the  question  was  on  November  18th,  1894, 
when  Mr.  O'Reilly  moved  a  Resolution  that  "in  the  opinion  of 
this  House  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  franchise  should  be  ex- 
tended to  women."  This  was  supported  by  Sir  iienry  Parkes. 
The  Premier,  Sir  G.  H,  Reid,  approved  of  Women's  Suffrage  in 
the  abstract  but  objected  that  the  present  Parliament  had  re* 
ceived  no  mandate  from  the  people.  Sir  George  Dibbs  thought 
the  demand  a  just  one.  Eventually  the  motion^  with  the  words 
"the  time  has  now  arrived"  omitted,  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. No  debate  has  taken  place  since  1894.  as  the  pressure 
on  the  time  of  the  Lesfislature  has  been  great  with  i'ederal  and 
other  matters,  but  the  question  was  never  in  a  more  hopeful  po- 
sition. The  sudden  change  of  government  in  1899  placed  a 
strong  friend  to  the  cause  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  present  Pre- 
mier.  Sir  William  Lyne,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Suffrage 
League  in 'August,  1900,  Mr.  Fegan,  M.  P.  (Minister  for  Mines) 
congratulated  the  women  of  New  South  Wales  on  being  so  near 
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the  goal  of  their  desires.  The  Premier  had  definitely  said  that 
before  the  session  closed  a  Bill  woukl  be  introduced  to  give 
women  tlie  suffrage,  and  he  ho]ied  that  next  year  they  would  be 
able  to  disband  their  League,  its  work  being  finished.  The  Bill 
was  introduced  in  1901  but  was  lost  by  19  ayes,  22  noes. 

On  Aug.  14,  1902,  the  bill  conferring  the  Parliamentary  Fran- 
chise on  women  passed  the  Council  It  had  already  passed  the 
Assembly  and  is  now  law. 

VICTORIA.* 

In  Melbourne  an  organisation  for  Women's  Suffrage  has  been 
in  existence  some  sixteen  years,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  five 
years  that  the  question  has  come  vvithin  the  rei^^ion  of  practical 
politics.  The  movement  suffered  from  want  o£  concentration  of 
energy.  ''At  one  time  the  original  association,  though  still  in 
existence,  was  rivalled  by  other  societies  with  the  same  object, 
but  more  or  less  tinged  with  local,  class  or  religious  characteris- 
tics. This  rivalry,  though  it  tended  to  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment, deprived  it  of  force  and  eventually  led  to  divided  counsels 
and  consequently  to  coni])arative  failure."  The  Australiim 
Woman's  Sphere^  from  wliich  the  al)Ove  words  are  quoted,  j^ues 
on  to  say:  "A  few  years  since,  largely  owing  to  the  patience  • 
and  tact  of  the  late  Annette  Bear  Crawford,  its  first  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, there  was  formed  the  'United  Council  for  Women's  Suf- 
frage' which  aimed  at  including  representatives  of  all  the  leagues 
that  had  for  their  main  object,  or  for  one  of  them,  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  women." 

The  formation  of  this  Council  has  been  the  sign  of  a  new  li:c 
in  tlie  (luestion  in  Melbourne.  At  the  General  Election  of  i''^'j4 
a  determined  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  return  of  a  majority 
of  members  pledged  to  vote  for  the  suffrage  cause.  The  Gov- 
ernment promised  a  Bill  in  the  session  of  1895,  and  on  November 
26th  the  Premier,  Sir  George  Turner,  introduced  a  Women's 
Suffrage  Bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Assembly  without  a 
division,  but  was  lost  in  the  Legislative  Council  by  two  votes. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  passed  the  Legislative  Assembly 

•In  1869  Victoria  granted  Municip:^'  Suffrage  to  women. 

t  The  first  numb«r  of  The  Australian  Woman's  Sphert  was  published  in  Melbourne, 
September  i,  1900.   It  b  edited  hf  Miae  Vida  Goldstein  and  eppeen  mosUily. 
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in  1897,  *98,  '99,  1900,  '01,  each  time  with  an  increased  ma- 
jority, but  each  time  its  progress  ha?  been  stopped  in  the  Council. 

Nevertheless  there  are  many  evidences  of  increasing  vitality 
in  the  movement  in  Victoria,  not  the  least  of  these  being"  the  rise 
of  an  Anti-Women's  Suffrage  Crusade.  These  "New  Cru-> 
saders"  have  presented  a  petition  which  purports  to  be  signed  by 
22,987  "adult  women''  of  Victoria.  But  in  1891  before  the  suf- 
frage was  a  live  subject,  before  it  had  entered  the  region  of  prac- 
tical poHtics,  the  women  suffragists  in  six  weeks  obtained  30,000 
signatures  of  adult  women.  The  first  and  the  most  natural  re- 
sult of  the  anti-suffrage  movement  has  been  to  bring  down  en- 
quiries on  the  United  Council  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony  how 
to  help  Women's  Suffrage. 

QUEENSLAND.* 

The  Women's  Suffrage  question  appears  to  have  received  its 
first  awakening  in  Queensland  from  the  visit  of  Miss  Hannah 
Chenings,  who  in  1891  came  from  Adelaide  on  a  lecturmg  tour 
in  connection  with  an  effort  to  obtain  a  law  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  young  girls.   Her  accotmt  of  the  Women's  Franchise 

League  in  South  Australia  aroused  a  wish  for  a  similar  organi- 
sation here,  and  after  a  period  of  silent  growth  the  Women's  Suf- 
frage Association  was  formed  in  1894,  mainly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Mrs.  Leontine  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Maginie,  who, 
as  Miss  Allen,  had  been  a  member  of  the  New  South  Wales  So- 
ciety. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  in  March,  1895, 
the  report  showed  that  petitions  had  been  presented  with  over 
11,000  signatures,  and  that  letters  expressing  themselves  as  fav- 
orable to  the  measure  had  been  received  from  thirty  Members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  In  the  General  Election  of  1897  a 
large  number  of  candidates  declared  themselves  in  favor,  but  so 
far  the  effort  to  carry  a  Bill  through  the  House  has  met  with  dis- 
appointment, and  the  Women's  Suffraijc  Association  are  bending 
their  efforts  towards  inducing  the  Goverrunent  to  bring  in  a  Bill. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  Colonies  where  they  are  still  unenfran- 

*  In  i88€  QucenBland  simnted  Municipal  Suffrage  to  Women. 
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chised,  the  women  feel  deeply  the  injustice  of  their  exclusion 
from  the  Federal  Referendum. 

TASMANIA.'^ 

As  long  ago  as  1885  a  Constitutional  Amendment  Act  passed 
second  readinij  in  the  Tasmanian  House  of  Assembly  which  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  the  Franchise  to  unmarried  women 
rate-payers,  but  notwithstanding  the  support  of  the  Government 
the  question  made  no  further  advance  in  Parliament. 

In  recent  years  a  Bill  to  enfranchise  women  on  the  same  terms 
as  men  has  passed  the  House  of  Assembly  on  several  occasions 
with  increasing  majorities,  but  the  opponents  are  still  too  ntmi- 
erous  to  carry  it  through  the  Upper  Hou.se.  The  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  have  been  the  most  energetic  work- 
ers in  its  behalf. 

[It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  of  these  AustraHan  States  the 
\\'omen's  Suffrage  Bill  repeatedly  passed  the  Assembly,  or  Lower 
House,  which  is  elected  by  the  people,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Council  or  Upper  House,  which  is  composed  entirely  of  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  members,  who  can  be  voted  for  only  by  these 
classes,  and  some  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Government  and 
hold  office  for  life.  In  1901  a  Federation  of  the  six  States  was 
formed  with  a  National  Parliament,  both  Houses  to  be  elected  by 
the  people.  In  June,  1902,  a  bill  passed  this  Federal  Parliament 
giving  women  the  right  to  vote  for  its  members  and  be  elected 
to  this  body.  About  800,000  women  have  been  thus  enfran- 
chised, the  largest  victory  ever  gained  for  this  movement.  • 

In  South  and  West  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  women 
may  vote  for  members  of  the  State  Parliament.  In  Victoria, 
Queensland  and  Tasmania  they  may  vote  for  the  Federal  but  not 
for  the  State  Parliament,  an  anomaly  whicli  doubtless  will  he  very 
soon  rectified.  It  is  possil)le  that  before  this  volume  is  read  all 
the  women  of  the  six  Australian  States  will  possess  the  full  fran- 
chise by  constitutional  right. — Eds.] 

In  the  South  African  Colonies  there  has  been,  as  yet,  no  his- 
tory to  record.   That  the  question  simmers  in  many  thoughtful 

*  Tumania  granted  Municipal  Suffrage  to  women  in  1884. 
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minds  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  hut  the  time  for  organised 
action  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  arrived. 

The  other  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  are  not  self-governing. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

The  story  of  the  movement  to  obtain  the  Parliamentary 
l^anchise  in  the  Dominion  dates  back  to  1883.  In  April  of  that 
year  the  Premier,  Sir  John  IMncdnnald,  introduced  a  Bill  in  the 
Legislature  for  amending  the  electoral  law,  including  a  clause 
which  gave  the  suffrage  to  unmarried  women  who  possessed  the 
necessary  qualifications. 

Previously,  on  March  9th,  the  Toronto  Women's  Literary  and 
Social  Progress  Club  had  gathered  in  public  for  the  first  time  in 
the  City  Council  Chamber  to  consider  the  SuflTrage  (juestion. 
Mrs.  McEwan  presided  and  a  paj^er  "Ireatiniir  jiilliily  and  with 
much  aptness  on  the  sul)ject  of  the  Franchise"  was  rcid  l)y  Mi^s 
E.  I'tiiilds.  who  moved  a  ResoUition  "that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Meeting  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  should  he  extended  to 
women  who  possess  the  qualifications  which  entitle  men  to  vote.** 
This  and  a  second  resolution  proposing  the  formation  of  a  so- 
ciety to  forward  such  legislation  as  might  be  required  were  both 
carried,  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  speaking  in  their  support  and 
a  large  number  of  those  present  giving  in  their  names  as  mem- 
bers. On  April  5th  an  adjourned  meeting  was  held  and  the 
Canadian  Women's  Suffrage  Associati(Mi  was  constituted. 

Sir  John  Macdonald's  Bill  was  presented  too  late  to  become  a 
law  and  was  re-introduced  in  1884.  It  was  in  this  year  that 
members  of  the  British  Suffrage  Association  visited  Canada. 
Miss  Lydia  Becker  and  Mrs.  Lilias  Ashworth  Hallett  were 
among  them,  and  they  and  several  other. English  ladies  united  in 
sending  an  address  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  thanking  him  for  the 
introduction  of  provisions  in  his  Bill  to  enable  women  to  vote 
and  expressing  their  high  nnpreciation  of  the  just  and  generous 
s})irit  which  had  actuated  hini.  Mrs.  Hallett  had  >onie  conver- 
sation with  Sir  John  Hall,  who  told  her  the  only  difficulty  they 
expected  in  Canada  a-  rc<;-arded  passing  the  Bill  was  from  the 
French  population.   This  expectation  proved  to  be  well-founded. 
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The  Women's  Suffrage  Clauses  were  rejected  by  51  ayes,  78 
noes,  after  a  debate  extending  over  thirty-one  consecutive  hours. 
It  was  ten  years  before  any  further  effort  was  made  to  secure 

the  Parliamentary  Franchise.  In  1894  a  petition  for  this,  in  be- 
half of  the  W  omen's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  supplemented 
by  memorials  from  tlic  ProA'inces,  was  presented  by  Sir  James 
Grant  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Scott  to 
the  Senate,  but  no  resolution  was  offered.  A  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dickey,  dealing  with  the  electoral  franchise,  contained  a 
clause  asking  suffrage  for  widows  and  spinsters,  but  the  Bill  was 
read  only  once.  Mr.  Davis,  unsolicited,  brought  in  a  resolution 
for  Women's  Franchise  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  Forty  mem- 
bers voted  for  it,  one  luuiUicd  and  tive  a,:^aiiist  it. 

A  petition  for  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  for  women,  very 
largely  signed  by  Federal  voters  tlirougliout  the  Dominion,  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate  in  1896. 
This  was  the  last  effort  in  the  Parliament,  and  as  a  change  has 
since  been  made  in  the  Electoral  Act,  making  the  voters'  list  for 
the  Dominion  coincide  with  the  Provincial  lists,  the  battle  will 
therefore  have  to  be  fought  out  in  each  separate  Province. 

TB£  PRESENT  POLITICAL  CONDITION.* 

Women  in  Canada  have  no  vote  for  any  law  maker,  either  Fed- 
eral or  Provincial.  Their  franchise  is  confined  to  municipalities, 
which  can  only  make  by-laws  that  relate  to  the  execution  of  ex- 
isting laws.    But  although  women  have  no  direct  vote,  they 

have,  by  much  lat)or  and  united  effort,  effected  some  important 
changes  in  the  criminal  code  and  civil  laws,  as  well  as  in  the 
political  position  of  women  in  the  municipalities.  The  societies 
which  have  accom])lished  the  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  changes 
are  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  \\^omen*s 
Enfranchisement  Association  and  the  National  Council  of 
Women. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  1884,  widows  and  spinsters 
were  given  the  Municipal  Franchise  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

•  Thi^  portion  of  ftto  rt'iHirt  i*;  rnn<^cn<c'1  Jjy  the  editors  of  the  History  from  a  chapter 
written  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  Muir  Edwards  tor  "The  Women  of  Canada,  Tbeir  Life  and 
Work/*  ft  handbook  prepared  hy  the  National  Council  of  Woolen^  at  the  requcat  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
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All  women,  married  or  single,  if  owners  of  property,  may  vote  on 
money  by-laws  where  such  are  submitted  to  the  electors.  Any 
woman  on  the  assessment  roll  may  vote  lor  School  Trustees  and 
is  eligible  for  this  office.  In  1892  it  was  enacted  that  women 
might  study  law  and  qualify  for  the  Bar.  In  1893  a  Bill  to  give 
Municipal  Suffrage  to  married  women  and  one  to  grant  the  Pro- 
vincial Suffrage  to  all  women  were  defeated  by  16  ayes,  53  noes. 

In  the  Province  of  New  'Brunswick  the  Legislature  in  1886 
gave,  unsolicited,  to  widows  and  spinsters  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  same  terms  as  men  at  Municipal  elections.  In  1893  an  Act 
was  passed  permitting  the  appointment  of  a  woman  as  School 
Trustee.  This  was  amended  in  1896  making  it  compulsory  that 
two  on  each  Board  shall  be  women. 

In  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  the  Municipal  Franchise  was 
granted  to  widows  and  spinsters  in  1887.  A  Bill  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Franchise  was  defeated  in  1893;  and  again  in  1894  by 
one  vote.  An  .\ct  of  1895  permits  all  women,  if  rate-payers,  to 
vote  on  School  matters.  A  married  woman  having  property  in 
her  own  right,  provided  that  her  husband  is  disqualified,  may 
vote  in  Municipal  elections  under  the  Married  Woman's  Property 
Act,  since  189 1.  In  the  city  of  Halifax  widows  and  spinsters 
who  are  rate-payers  may  vote  on  Municipal  questions.  In  1894 
a  Bill  giving  women  a  more  extended  suffrage  was  lost  by  seven 
votes;  in  1895  by  four  votes;  in  1899  a  Bill  for  the  full  Provin- 
cial Franchise  was  lost  by  twenty-seven  votes. 

In  the  Province  of  l^rince  Edward  Island,  in  1888,  the  Mimic- 
ipal  Suffrage  was  granted  to  widows  and  spinsters  owning  prop- 
erty. An  Act  of  1899  made  women  eligible  to  appointment  on 
School  Boards. 

In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  in  1888,  the  Municipal 
Franchise  was  conferred  on  widows  and  spinsters  owning  prop- 

ertv.  An  Act  of  1891  allows  the  wife  of  any  householder  or  free- 
holder to  vote  on  School  matters  but  not  to  hold  office :  in  i<*^97  the 
Act  was  amended  making  them  eligible  as  School  Trustees.  This 
same  year  all  women  rate-payers  were  given  the  Municipal  Fran- 
chise. Only  owners  of  property  may  vote  on  by-laws  for  raising 
money  upon  the  credit  of  the  municipality. 

In  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  in  1891;  the  Municipal  Franchise 
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was  extended  to  women.  Any  qualified  woman  rate-paver  can 
vote  on  School  questions  and  is  eligible  for  School  ottices. 
Women  fn  operty  owners  may  vote  on  all  submitted  by-laws.  In 
1892  a  measure  to  give  women  the  full  Provincial  Suffrage  was 
defeated  by  28  ayes,  1 1  noes. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  1892,  the  Municipal  and  School 
Franchise  was  conferred  on  widows  and  spinsters  on  the  same 
terms  as  on  men.  The  law  relating  to  the  right  of  women  to  sit 
on  the  School  Board  was  ambiguous,  so  a  petition  was  presented 
that  they  be  declared  eligible.  The  response  to  this  was  an 
amendment  excluding  women.  In  Montreal,  under  the  old  char- 
ter, only  widows  and  spinsters  who  owned  property  had  the 
Municipal  Franchise;  in  1899  this  was  amended,  adding  tenancy 
with  residence  as  a  qualification.  In  1898  a  Bill  granting  them 
the  Provincial  Suffrage  was  lost  on  division. 

In  the  Northwest  Territories,  in  1894,  the  Municipal  Franchise 
was  granted  to  widows  and  spinsters.  In  School  matters  every 
woman  rate-payer  can  vote  and  is  eligible  to  School  offices.* 

*  In  the  city  of  Vancouver  any  aingle  woman,  widow  or  apinster,  may  vote  lor 
municipal  officers,  and  all  women  potMesstng  die  o^cr  necesaary  qtialificatiotii  of  male 
TOten  BUlj  vote  for  all  munieipal  oflkers  and  upon  all  municipal  questions.  Married 
women  may  vote  in  the  election  of  School  Trustees.  It  has  recently  been  decided  that 
a  man  possessing  no  property  of  bis  own,  and  not  being  a  hoiueholder  in  his  own  right, 
may  be  allowed  to  vote  in  miuiieive]  matteis  if  him  wife  be  •  property  owner  or  «  bouse- 
holder.  fEds. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

WOUAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

In  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  women  possess  some 
form  of  suffrage,  but  for  many  reasons  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
define  exactly  in  what  it  consists.  Like  suffrage  for  men  it  is 
largely  based  on  property,  and  in  most  cases  can  be  used  only 
through  a  proxy.  Generally  the  woman  loses  the  franchise  by 
marriage  and  the  husband  may  vote  by  right  of  the  wife's  prop- 
erty. In  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Italy  and  Roumania  the  hus- 
band votes  at  local  elections  by  rig^ht  of  the  taxes  paid  l^y  the 
wife,  and  in  case  of  a  widow  this  right  belongs  to  the  eldest  son, 
grandson  or  great  grandson,  or  if  there  is  none,  then  to  the  son- 
in-law.  The  Italian  electoral  law  of  1870  gave  a  widow  the  right 
to  vote  by  proxy  in  Parliamentary  elections.  AH  the  Italian 
universities  are  open  to  women. 

The  constitution  of  Germany  says  "every  German"  above 
twenty-five  years  of  age  f^hall  have  the  Parliamentary  PVanchise, 
but  no  woman  ever  has  been  permitted  to  vote  under  it.  There 
are,  besides,  twenty-five  constitutions  for  the  different  States 
which  form  the  Empire.  By  the  wording  of  some  of  them, 
women  landed  proprietors  undoubtedly,  are  entitled  to  take  part 
in  elections.  The  Prussian  code  declares  that  the  rights  of  the 
two  sexes  are  equal,  if  no  special  laws  fix  an  exception,  and  it 
gi\  es  the  Parliamentary  Franchise  to  n'cry  one  who  possesses  the 
county  or  burgess  suffrage.  The  by-laws  which  prescribe  the 
qualifications  for  the  laUcr  in  some  instances  exclude  women  and 
in  others  declare  that  women  land  holders  may  act  as  electors, 
but  only  "through  a  proctor"  (proxy).  Teachers  undou1)tedly, 
as  State  officials,  are  entitled  to  take  part  in  local  goverimient 
Some  of  the  provinces  allow  women  taxpayers  to  vote  by  proxy 
in  the  rural  districts.  Neither  the  Government  nor  public  senti- 
ment, however,  looks  with  favor  upon  women  electors.  It  is 
only  in  recent }  ears  that  a  few  of  the  most  advanced  have  begun 
to  agitate  the  question  in  this  country,  which  holds  a  most  con- 
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servative  attitude  towards  women.  They  have  recently  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  few  of  the  universities. 

In  most  of  the  Prussian  towns  the  property  qualifications  of 
the  wife  are  accounted  to  the  husband  in  order  that  he  may  take 
part  in  municipal  elections.  In  Saxony  women  proprietors  of 
landed  estates,  whether  married  or  single,  are  entitled  to  a  mu- 
nicipal vote  hut  this  can  be  exercised  only  by  proxy,  and  for  this 
purpose  one  of  tlieir  male  relatives  must  be  invested  with  their 
property.  In  Saxony,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  Hesse,  the  Thlir- 
ingian  States  and  perhaps  a  few  more,  women  are  permitted  to 
attend  public  political  meetings  and  be  members  of  political  so- 
cietieSy  but  in  all  other  German  States  they  are  excluded  from 
both.  They  are  thus  prohibited  from  forming  organizations  to 
secure  the  franchise.  In  Westphalia  since  1856,  and  Schleswig- 
Ilolstein  since  1867,  all  qualified  women  have  some  form  of  suf- 
frasfe  by  male  proxy. 

In  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  since  1862,  women  with 
property  have  a  proxy  vote  in  municipal  and  provincial  elections 
and  for  members  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Parliament,  but  there 
are  many  restrictions  to  this  law.  In  Bohemia,  since  1873, 
women  who  are  large  landed  proprietors  have  a  proxy  vote  for 
members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  local  Diet. 

In  Russia  among  the  peasant  class  the  representative  of  the 
household  votes.  The  wife,  if  owner  of  the  necessary  amount 
of  property,  may  select  her  husband  as  proxy,  but  he  may  also 
delegate  his  vote  to  the  wife,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  sec  her 
take  his  place  at  elections  and  at  village  and  country  meetings  of 
all  kinds.  In  the  cities  and  territorial  assemblies,  women,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  possessing  sufficient  property,  may  vote  by 
male  proxy  for  members  of  the  municipal  and  county  assemblies. 
Property-iAMinig  women  of  the  nobility  may  vote  Ijy  proxy  in 
the  assenihlics  of  the  nobility.  Part  of  the  universities  are  open 
to  them.    There  are  650  women  physicians  in  Russia. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  women  are  not  eligible  to  office  in  the 
above-mentioned  countries  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

In  Finland,  since  1865,  widows  and  spinsters  may  vote  at  rural 
elections;  since  1873  those  who  are  rate-payers  may  vote  at  mu- 
nicipal elections.   Since  1889  women  are  eligible  as  Guardians 
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of  the  Poor.  In  1900  they  were  made  elig^ible  to  all  municipal 
offices.  An  inlUiential  Finnish  Woman's  Association  with  twen- 
ty branches  is  a£?:itating  for  suffrage  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

In  Holland  tiiere  is  no  form  of  woman  suffrage  and  the  con- 
stitution of  1887  expressly  prohibits  it. 

Women  in  Denmark  have  no  franchise,  but  Premier  Duentzer 
has  announced  that  the  first  reform  movement  of  the  new  Cabinet 
(1901)  will  be  the  extension  of  Municipal  Suffrage  to  women. 

In  1893,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Socialists,  universal  suf- 
frage was  granted  to  men  in  Belgium.  While  this  gives  to 
every  man  a  vote,  it  perrhits  to  the  married  man.  if  he  pays  a 
small  tax,  two  votes  as  llie  head  of  a  family;  if  he  pays  tax  on 
what  would  be  about  $2,000,  or  has  a  university  degree,  he  is 
allowed  three  votes.  The  vast  majority  of  those  owning  prop- 
erty or  possessing  university  degrees  belong  to  the  established 
(Catholic)  Church,  and  the  Socialists  soon  found  themselves 
out-voted  by  a  minority.  They  then  instituted  a  new  movement 
demanding  ''one  man,  one  vote,"  and  the  Government,  which  is 
Catholic,  said:  **Tf  you  compel  this  we  will  enfranchise 
women,"  believing  that  this  would  strengthen  its  power.  At  this 
writing  the  contest  is  going  on  and  becoming  more  violent. 

Switzerland,  whose  pride  is  its  absolutely  republican  form  of 
government,  allows  no  woman  a  vote  on  any  question  or  for  the 
election  of  any  officer.  They  are  admitted  to  the  universities. 

In  France,  in  1S98,  unmarried  women  engaged  in  commerce 
(including  market  women,  etc.)  were  given  a  vote  for  Judges  of 
the  Tribunals  of  Commerce.  A  Woman  Suffrage  Society  has 
just  been  formed  in  Paris  which  is  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion.  Women  are  admitted  to  tlie  highest  institntirns  of  learning. 

The  laws  in  all  the  countries  thus  far  mentioned  are  most 
unjust  to  women  and  especially  to  wives. 

Women  in  Sweden  have  voted  in  church  matters  since  1736. 
It  was  provided  in  1862  that  women  who  are  rate-payers  may 
vote  directly  or  by  proxy,  as  they  choose,  for  all  officers  except 
for  members  of  the  Parliament.  Indirectly  they  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  First  Chamber  or  House  of  Lords,  as  they  vote 
for  the  County  Council  which  elects  this  body.  They  have 
School  and  Municipal  Suffrage  and  that  for  Provincial  repre- 
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sentatives.  The  laws  are  very  liberal  to  women.  All  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions,  the  professions,  occupations  arte!  mnny  of 
the  offices  are  open  to  them.  They  are  members  of  the  Boards 
of  Education,  Municipal  Relief  Committees  and  Parochial 
Boards.   About  six  hundred  have  received  university  degrees. 

In  Norway,  since  1889,  in  towns  women  with  children  may 
vote  for  school  inspectors  and  be  eligible  to  the  schuul  l)o:irds. 
In  rural  coninuincs  they  are  clii^ible  as  in«:pector<;,  and  women 
who  pay  a  school  tax  may  vote  on  all  school  (juestions  and  officers, 
while  those  who  pay  no  tax  but  have  children  may  vote  on  all 
questions  not  involving  expenditures.  In  1884  a  Woman  Suf< 
frage  Association  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Gina 
Krog  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Municipal  Franchise.  In 
1890  a  bill  for  this  purpose  received  44  out  of  114  votes  in  the 
Parliament.  It  was  then  made  an  issue  by  the  Liberal  party.  In 
1895  a  vote  on  Local  ()])tioii  was  granted  to  women.  In  1898 
the  Radical  party  secured  universal  sufFrag-e  for  men  without 
property  restrictions.  They  then  came  to  the  assistance  of 
women  and  were  jf)ined  by  a  large  number  of  Conservatives. 
In  1 901  Municipal  Suffrage  was  gpranted  to  all  women  who  pay 
taxes  on  an  income  of  300  crowns  ($71 )  in  country  districts  and 
400  in  dties.  If  husband  and  wife  together  pay  taxes  on  this 
amount  both  may  vote.  About  200,000  women  thus  became 
electors.  Women  are  found  in  many  offices,  in  most  occupations 
and  profcssu*ri>,  and  are  admitted  to  all  educational  institutions. 

Iceland,  since  1882,  grants  Municipal  Suffras^e  to  tax-paying 
widows  and  spinsters;  since  1886  all  women  have  had  a  parish 
suffrage,  which  enables  them  to  vote  in  the  selection  of  the  clergy, 
who  have  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  women  have  a  limited  vote.  In 
the  tiny  Island  of  Pitcaim,  in  the  Southern  Pacific,"  they  have  the 
same  suffrage  as  men.  This  is  doubtless  true  of  many  isolated 
localities  whose  records  are  little  known.  Amou^-  primitiv  e  peo- 
ples the  government  is  t^enerally  in  the  hands  of  the  most  com- 
petent without  regard  to  sex,  and  some  of  these  are  still  under  the 
reign  of  the  Matriarchate,  or  the  rule  of  mothers,  to  whom  be- 
long the  property  and  the  children.  The  early  Spanish  inhabit- 
ants of  tiie  North  American  continent  placed  much  authority 
in  the  hands  of  women,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
Vou  IV  Wok.  Sur^ 
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•    CHAPTER  LXXV. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  OP  WOMEN. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  significant  movement  which  chal- 
lenges attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  is  that  to- 
ward organization,  and  the  three  great  combinations  whicli  stand 
out  most  prominently  in  interest  and  importance  are  the  organi- 
zation of  capital,  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  organization 
of  women.  We  scarcely  can  go  back  so  far  in  history  as  not  to 
find  men  banded  together  to  protect  their  mutual  interests,  but 
associations  of  women  are  of  very  modem  date.  The  oldest  on 
record  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century — Female  Society  for  the  Relief  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Poor — which  in  1798  established  a  house  of  industry 
in  Arch  St.,  known  as  the  Home  for  Spinners.  The  society  is 
still  in  active  existence  and  gives  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  women.  Church  Missionary  Societies  of  Women  had  their 
origin  early  in  the  century,  but  as  mere  annexes  to  those  officered 
and  managed  by  men.  The  first  association  to  approach  national 
prominence  was  the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  founded  in 
Boston  in  1833,  which  almost  cost  the  reputation  of  every  one 
who  joined  it,  so  strong  was  the  prejudice  against  any  public  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  women.  The  American  Female  Guardian 
Society  and  Home  for  the  Friendless  was  established  in  New 
York  in  1834,  and  still  exists,  liaving  cared  for  50.000  children. 
Later  in  this  decade  Female  Bible  Societies  came  into  being  to 
supply  Bibles  to  penal  and  charitable  institutions  and  to  put  them 
in  various  public  places. 

From  1840  to  1850  the  old  Washingtonian  Sbciettes,  com- 
posed entirely  of  men,  were  gradually  replaced  by  the  Sons  of 
Temperance,  and  as  they  also  were  decidedly  averse  to  receiving 
women  into  their  organization,  and  as  the  latter  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  a  few  of  them  timidly  formed  the  Daugh- 
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ters  of  Temperance,  in  the  face  of  extreme  opposition  on  the  part 
of  both  sexes.  In  the  decade  following  commenced  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  Woman  Suffrage,  and  soon  conventions  in  its 
interest  began  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  to  the  joy  of  the 
tiewspapers,  most  of  which  treated  them  with  ridicule  and  denun- 
ciation. 

The  decade  ushered  in  by  i860  brought  the  long  Civil  War, 
cluriiii;  which,  in  the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  Woman's  Loynl 
•  League,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  other  associations,  women 
displayed  an  unsuspected  power  of  organization,  and  at  its  close 
their  status  in  many  ways  was  completely  changed  and  greatly 
advanced. 

In  1868  the  country  was  electrified  by  the  advent  of  Sorosis 

in  New  York  City  and  the  New  England  Woman's  Club  in  Bos- 
ton. These  were  the  first  societies  formed  by  women  {)iirely  for 
their  own  recreation  and  improvement — all  others  had  been  for 
the  purpose  of  reforming  the  weak  and  sinful  or  assisting  the 
needy  and  unfortunate — and  they  met  with  a  storm  of  derision 
and  protest  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  their  founders 
courageously  ignored.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  wit- 
nessed so  many  organizations  of  women  that  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  record  even  their  names.  Every  village 
which  is  hii:;^  enough  for  a  church  contains  also  a  woman's  club, 
and  thev  exist  in  many  country  neii.^hborhoo(ls.  In  the  larger 
cities  -in-lu  ^oclelles  have  from  stx)  to  T,ooo  members,  and  in 
a  number  handsome  club  houses  have  been  built  and  furnished, 
some  of  them  costing  from  $50,000  to  $80,000. 

From  1850  the  annual  conventions  in  the  interest  of  Woman's 
Rights  were  called  under  the  auspices  of  a  Central  Committee, 
but  in  1869  the  National  and  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciations were  formed.  Five  years  later  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  sprang  into  existence.  There  are  now  more 
than  oTie  hnndred  associations  of  women  in  the  United  States 
which  are  national  in  their  form  and  aims,  and  a  number  have 
become  international  through  their  alliance  with  those  of  other 
countries.  In  1888,  in  Washington  City,  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  a  heroic  undertaking,  was  founded  to  gather  these 
vast  and  diverse  organizations  into  one  great  body.   By  1900 
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sixteen  had  become  thus  affiliated,  representing  a  membership  of 
about  1,125,000  women. 

An  International  Council  also  was  organized  in  1888  to  be 
composed  of  similar  National  Councils  in  various  countries  and 
to  meet  in  a  Congress  every  five  years.  At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury fourteen  National  Councils  had  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional, representing  a  membership  of  6,000,000.  This  is  not  only 
ininicasurably  larger  than  any  other  association  of  women  but  is 
exceeded  in  size  by  very  few  organizations  of  men,  and  its  two 
great  Congresses — during  tlie  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
in  1893,  and  at  London  in  1899— were  occasions  of  world-wide 
interest  and  value. 

Each  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  national  associations  of 
women  in  the  United  States  holds  its  annual,  biennial  or  triennial 
convention  in  some  one  of  the  large  cities,  which  is  attended  by 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  sessions  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  woman,  di:3Cussions  are  carried  on  with  due  at- 
tention to  parliamentary  usage,  a  large  amount  of  business  is 
transacted  with  system  and  accuracy,  and  in  every  respect  these 
meetings  compare  favorably  with  those  conducted  by  men  after 
centuries  of  experience.  They  are  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect by  the  newspapers  which  vie  with  each  other  in  publishing 
pictures  of  the  delegates,  their  addresses  and  extended  and  com- 
plimentary reports  of  the  proceedings.  The  character  of  these 
national  organizations,  the  scope  of  their  objects  and  the  extent 
of  their  nchievemenis  can  in  no  way  be  so  strikingly  illustrated 
as  by  giving  a  list  of  the  most  important."^ 

The  International  Council  of  Women  was  organized  March 
31, 1888,  in  Washington,  D.  C.»  "to  unite  the  women  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  the  world  for  the  promotion  of  co-operative  internationalism 
through  the  abatement  of  that  prejudice  which  springs  from  ig- 

*  The  National  Suffrage  Asaodation  is  not  included  in  the  list,  ns  twent7«oiie  chapters 
of  Ait  volume  are  devoted  to  its  work.    It  was  the  intention  to         (he  name  of  the 

president  nf  each  organization,  hnf  as  tli'";  ofliccr  is  so  f i  cqitrntly  changed  it  seemed  hr^t 
to  abandon  this  plan  save  in  special  instances.  The  tigutcs  given  are  for  1900  with  but 
few  exceptions. 

The  church  mi'^'jinnnry  fsncicfic^  nnt  mciitii)tu<!  here,  nnd  some  Other  national  bodies, 
were  appealed  to  several  times  tor  statistics  without  response.  The  list,  however,  includes 
all  of  any  considerable  site  and  importance.  It  did  not  seem  that  it  would  repeeacnt  the 
true  propo;;Mn«  of  t'lr^r  .i^-jociations  if  nrmnrrcl  alphabetically  or  ncrm  .^iiL,-  t  A.dc  of 
organization,  therefore  the  editon  have  used  their  individual  judgment  in  placing  them. 
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iiuraucc  and  wlii^li  can  be  corrected  only  by  that  knowledge  which 
results  froii\  personal  acquaintance. 

*'In  the  first  place  its  influence  has  united  different  organizations 
of  the  iame  country  hitherto  indifferent  or  inimical  to  each  other; 
and  in  the  second  it  has  commenced  the  work  of  uniting  the  women 
of  different  nations  and  ahatinq-  race  prejinHce.  It  has  promoted 
the  movement  of  peace  and  arbitration,  ancl  tbrouL^h  its  international 
committees  it  is  forniint^  a  central  bureau  of  information  in  regard 
to  women's  contribution  to  the  work  u£  the  world.  ' 

It  is  composed  at  present  of  fourteen  National  Councils  of  as  many 
different  countries  representing  an  individual  membership  of  about 
€,000,000  women.  Its  president  is  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  who 
was  one  of  its  founders. 

The  National  Council  of  Women  was  organized  in  Washini^- 
ton,  D.  C,  March  31,  1888.   Its  constitution  is  introduced  by  the 

following  preamble : 

"We.  women  of  the  United  States,  sincerely  believing"  that  the 
test  good  of  our  homes  and  nation  will  be  advanced  by  our  own 
f^reater  unity  of  thought,  sympathy  and  purpose,  and  that  an  organ- 
ized movement  of  women  will  best  conserve  the  highest  good  of  the 
family  and  the  State,  do  hereby  band  ourselves  together  in  a  con- 
federation of  workers  committed  to  the  overthrow  of  all  forms  of 
i£:riiorance  and  injustice,  and  to  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rnlt* 
to  society,  custom  and  law.  This  Council  is  organized  in  the  inter- 
est of  no  one  propaganda,  aiid  has  no  power  over  its  auxiliaries  be- 
yond that  of  suggestion  and  sympathy ;  therefore,  no  society  voting 
to  become  auxiliary  shall  thereby  render  itself  liable  to  be  interfered 
with  in  respect  to  its  complete  organic  unity,  independence  or  meth- 
ods of  work,  or  be  committed  to  any  principle  or  inctlvxl  of  any 
other  society  or  to  any  utterance  or  act  of  the  Council  itself,  beyond 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  constitution." 

The  scope  of  the  Council's  work  is  indicated  by  the  heads  of  its 
departments:  Home  Life,  Educational  Interests,  Church  and  Mis- 
sionary Work,  Temperance,  Art,  Moral  Reform,  Political  Condi- 
tions, Philanthropy,  Social  Economics,  Foreign  Relations.  Press, 
Organization ;  and  by  its  standing  committees :  Citizenship.  Do- 
mestic Science,  Kqnal  Pay  for  Kqual  Work,  Dress  Reform.  Social 
Purity,  Domestic  Relations  under  the  Law,  Press,  Care  of  De- 
pendent and  Delinquent  Children,  Peace  and  Universal  Arbitration. 

Each  of  these  departments  and  committees  works  along  its  special 
lines  and  at  the  annual  executive  meetings  and  the  triennial  Coun- 
cils the  reports  of  their  work  are  discussed,  their  recommendations 
considered  and  every  possible  assistance  rendered.  The  general 
public  is  invited  to  the  evenincf  sessions  and  valuable  addresses  are 
made  by  specialists  on  tlie  above  and  other  inii^ortant  subjects. 

The  Council  is  composed  uf  sixteen  national  organizations,  one 
State  Council,  six  local  councils — ^representing  a  membership  of 
about  1,125,000  women. 

The  National  Woman's  Chkistian  Temi>erance  Union  was 
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ortjanized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  18-20,  i5^74,  to  carry  the  j^re- 
cepts  of  the  following  pledge  into  the  praclice  of  everyday  life  : 
"I  hereby  solemnly  promise,  God  helping  me,  to  abstain  from  all 
distilled,  fermented  and  malt  liquors,  including  wine,  beer  and  cider» 
and  to  employ  all  proper  means  to  discourage  the  use  of  and  traf&c 
in  the  same." 

Its  object  was  turthtr  stated  as  follows:  "To  confirm  and  en- 
force the  rationale  ut  this  jiledLic  we  declare  our  purpose  to  educate 
tlie  young;  to  form  a  better  public  sentiment;  to  reform,  so  far  as 
possible,  by  religious,  ethical  and  scientific  means,  the  drinking 
classes;  to  seek  the  transforming  power  of  divine  grace  for  our- 
selves and  all  for  whom  we  work,  that  they  and  we  may  wilfully 
transcend  no  law  of  pure  and  wholesome  living;  and  finally  wc 
ple(li:re  ourselves  to  labor  and  to  pray  that  all  these  principles, 
founded  ujxjn  the  C.osjiel  of  Christ,  may  be  worked  out  into  the 
Customs  of  Society  and  the  Laws  of  the  Land.'* 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  held  to  be  the  most  perfectly  organized 
body  of  women  in  existence.  It  originated  the  idea  of  Scientific 
Temperance  Instruction  in  the  public  schools  and  has  secured  man- 
datory laws  in  every  State  and  a  federal  law  goveniing  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Territories  and  all  Indian  and  military  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  GovernmcTit;  16,000,000  children  in  the  public  schools 
receive  instruction  under  these  laws  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  al- 
cohol and  other  narcotics  on  the  human  system.  Through  its  ef- 
forts the  quarterly  temperance  lesson  was  included  in  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Lesson  Series  in  1884,  ail  :\  World's  Uni- 
versal Temperance  Sunday  was  secured  :  250.000  children  are  taught 
scientific  reasons  for  temperance  in  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legions, 
and  all  these  children  are  pledged  to  total  abstinence  and  trained  as 
temperance  workers.  W.  C.  T.  U.  Schools  of  Methods  are  held  in 
all  Chautauqua  gatherings. 

Tliis  organization  has  largely  influenced  the  change  in  public  sen- 
timent  in  regard  to  social  drinking,  equal  suffrage,  equal  purity  for 
both  sexes,  equal  remuneration  for  work  equally  well  done,  equal 
educational,  prnfcssinnal  and  industrial  opportunities  for  women. 
It  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  State  campaigns  {()T  statutory  prohiln- 
tion,  constitutional  amendment,  reform  laws  in  general  and  those  for 
the  protection  of  women  and  children  in  particular,  and  in  secur- 
ing anti-gambling  and  anti-cigarette  laws.  It  has  been  instrumental 
in  raising  the  "age  of  protection"  for  girls  in  many  States  and  in 
obtaining  curfew  laws  in  400  towns  and  cities.  It  aided  in  securing 
the  Anti-Canteen  Amendment  to  the  Army  Bill  ( 1900)  which  pro- 
hibits tlie  sale  of  intoxicating  litjuors  at  all  army  posts.  It  helped 
to  inaugurate  police  matrons  who  are  now  required  in  nearly  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  organized  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings in  thirty-seven  States  before  any  other  society  took  up  the  work, 
Iliinois  alone  has  held  2,000  ^lothers'  Meetings  in  a  single  year. 

It  keeps  a  superintendent  of  legislation  in  Washington  durini^ 
the  entire  session  of  Congress  to  look  after  reform  bills.  It  aided 
in  preventing  the  repeal  of  tlie  prohibitory  law  in  Indian  Territory, 
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the  resnbmission  of  ti  c  proliil>itory  constitution  of  Elaine,  and  in 
preserving:  tlic  prohibitory  law  of  Vermont.  It  has  secured  20.000.- 
IX )0  sii^niatures  and  attestations,  includins;  7.000,000  on  t!ie  Poly.e^lot 
retition  lu  the  governnicnls  of  the  world.  Thousands  of  girls  have 
been  rescued  from  lives  of  shame  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
have  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge  and  been  redeemed  from 
inebriety  through  its  efforts. 

The  association  protests  against  the  legalizing  of  all  crimes,  es- 
pecially those  of  prostitution  and  liquor  selling.  1^  protests  aL^ainst 
the  sale  of  liqnor  in  S>)Miers'  ?Tomes.  where  now  an  a,<;i::re<:i:ate  of 
$■253,027  is  spent  annually  for  intoxicating  liquors,  and  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  soldiers'  pension  money  is  sent  home  to  their  fam- 
ilies. It  protests  agfainst  the  United  States  Government  receiving 
a  revenue  for  liquors  sold  within  prohibitory  territory,  either  local 
or  State,  and  aqainst  all  complicity  of  the  Federal  f^overnment  with 
the  liquor  tratlic.  It  protests  against  lynciiin<^'-  and  lends  its  aid 
in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  law.  It  works  for  the  hiqrhest  well- 
being  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  especially  for  suitable  tem- 
perance canteens  and  a  generous  mess.  It  works  for  the  protection 
of  the  home,  especially  against  its  chief  enemy,  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  for  the  redemption  of  our  Government  from  this  curse,  by  the 
proliihition  of  tlie  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
beverage  purposes. 

The  organiziiiLT  of  this  great  society  in  the  various  States  and 
Territories,  and  the  systematizing  of  the  work  under  forty  different 
departments,  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Frances  £.  Willard  more 
than  to  any  other  one  person,  and  its  success  is  indebted  largely  to 
her  ability  and  personal  popularity.  As  its  president  until  her  death 
in  i8<>^.  she  not  only  perfected  the  organization  in  this  country,  but 
originated  the  idea  of  the  Polyglot  Petition  anrl  of  the  World's  VV. 
C.  T.  U.,  which  was  ort^^anized  under  the  ans|)ices  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  now  includes  fifty-eight  different  countries  and 
has  500,000  members. 

The  official  organ,  The  Union  Signal,  a  weekly  of  sixteen  pages, 
is  issued  by  the  Woman's  Temperance  Publishing  Association  of 
Chicaq-o,  which  publishes  also  The  Young  Crusader  and  many  books 
and  leaflets.  The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  gives  away  5.c)oo.(xx)  j)ages 
of  literature  per  year,  exclusive  of  that  circulated  by  the  States  and 
different  departments.  It  has  received  and  expended  since  its 
organization  in  round  numbers  $400,000.  This  does  not  include 
the  large  expenditures  of  the  various  State  and  local  unions. 

Every  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  has  a  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  one  is  beginning  in  the  Philip- 
pines. These  are  auxiliary  to  the  National.  It  is  organized  locally 
in  over  to.ooo  cities  and  towns.  The  Young  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  is  called  a  branch,  also  the  Loyal  Temperance 
Legions  among  children.  There  are  thirty-eight  other  departments, 
and  it  is  usual  to  include  the  two  branches  and  speak  of  forty  de- 
partments. The  membership  paying  dues  is  300,000.  There  was 
a  gain  of  15,000  members  this  year  above  all  losses. 
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The  Frances  E.  Willard  National  Temperance  Hospital  and 
Traininc:  School  for  Nurses,  in  Chica£jo,  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  an  incorporated  board  of  thirty  trustees.  Its  basic  principle  is 
the  cure  of  disease  without  the  use  of  alcohol  as  an  active  medicinal 
agent  Eminent  physicians  are  on  the  staff  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  have  it  rank  with  the  very  best  of  hospitals. 

At  the  national  convention  in  Wasln'ngton,  D.  C,  in  1900,  fifty 
States  and  Territories  were  represented  by  509  delegates.  Mrs. 
Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens  succeeded  Miss  Willard  as  president. 

The  American  National  Rf.d  Cross  Society  was  orsj^nizcd 
March  i,  1882,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Its  o])jcct 
is  the  rehef  of  suffering  by  war,  pestilence,  famine,  flood,  tires,  and 
other  calamities  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  deemed  national  in 
extent.  It  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  International  Con- 
vention of  Aug.  22,  1864,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Up  to  the  present  time  relief  has  been  given  on  fields  as  follows : 
Michiqtin  forest  fires,  1881.  material  nnd  money,  $80,000;  Missis- 
sippi llouds,  1S82,  money  and  seeds,  $8,000;  Mississippi  floods,  1883, 
maicrial  and  seeds,  $18,500;  Mississippi  cyclone,  1883.  money, 
$1,000;  Balkan  war,  1883,  money,  $500;  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river 
floods,  1884,  food,  clothing,  tools,  housefumishings  and  feed  for 
stock,  $175,000;  Texas  famine,  1885,  appropriations  and  contribu- 
tions, $120,000;  Charleston.  S.  C,  earthquake,  1886,  money,  $500; 
Mt.  Vernon.  111.,  cyclone.  t888,  money  and  supplies,  $85,000:  Florida 
yellow  feve^  epidemic,  1888,  physicians  and  nurses,  $i5.ocx);  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  flood  disaster,  1889,  money  and  all  kinds  of  building 
material,  furniture,  etc.,  $250,000;  Russian  famine,  1891-2,  food, 
$125,000;  Pomeroy,  la.,  cyclone,  1893,  money  and  nurses,  $2,700; 
Soutli  Carolina  Islands  hurricane  and  tidal  wave  disaster,  money 
and  all  kinds  of  supplies,  material,  tools,  seeds,  lumber,  $65,000; 
reconcentrado  relief  in  Cuba,  1898-9,  $500,000;  American-Spanish 
War.  1898-9,  $450,000;  Galveston  flood  and  hurricane,  lyoo,  $120,- 
000;  total,  $2,016,200. 

Miss  Clara  Barton  w^as  its  principal  founder  and  has  been  its 
president  continuously. 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  was  organized  Janu- 
ary 14,  1882 ;  incorporated  by  special  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature, April  20,.  1899,  to  unite  the  alumnae  of  different  institutions 
for  practical  educational  work. 

From  1890  to  igni  the  association  gave  fourteen  $500  European 
fellowships  (  sharinc^  two  others)  and  ten  $300  American  fellow- 
ship«;.  Amon^'  those  holch'nq'  the  fellowships  was  the  first  woman 
admitted  to  the  lalx>ratory  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
the  first  woman  to  receive  the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Yale,  the  first 
woman  admitted  to  Gottingen  University,  the  first  woman  permitted 
to  work  in  the  biological  laboratory  at  Strasburcf  University,  the 
first  American  woman  to  receive  tin  dcjrree  of  Ph.  D.  from  any 
German  university,  and  tik'  fir-i  American  woman  to  receive  a  Ph. 
D.  from  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg  Universities. 
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The  character  of  the  work  accomph'shed  l)y  those  holding  fellow- 
ships made  it  possible  for  the  association  to  establish,  three  years 
ago,  a  Council  to  Accredit  Women  for  Advanced  Work  in  Foreign 
Universities.  Any  woman  applicant,  college  graduate  or  other- 
wise, found  qualified  in  work,  character  and  serious  purpose,  re- 
ceives a  certificate  properly  signed  and  attested  which  will  secure 
for  her.  if  possible  to  any  woman,  the  courtesy  and  privileges  de- 
sired at  a  foreign  university. 

The  organization  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Association 
for  Maintaining  the  American  Woman's  Table  at  the  Zoological 
Station  at  Naples  and  to  that  for  Promoting  Scientific  Research  by 
Women.  The  latter  pays  $500  annually  for  the  sui)port  of  the  Womr 
an's  Table,  and  to  promote  research  has  just  offered  a  prize  of 
^1,000,  which  offer,  it  is  expected,  will  be  renewed  biennially. 

The  A.  C.  A,  Committee  on  Corporate  Membership  maintains  a 
high  standard  of  colleges  whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  this  or- 
ganization, which  has  done  much  in  a  quiet  w'ay  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  department  work,  equipment  and  endowment  of  American 
colleges  admitting  women. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  association  has  published  a  maga- 
zine containing  the  addresses  and  reports  given  at  its  annua!  meet- 
ings. Among  its  other  jjuhHcations  are  statistics  relative  to  the 
Health  of  College  Women  (1885)  ;  a  Bibliography  of  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women  ( 1897)  >  ^  ^ull  descriptive  list  of  the  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  study  open  to  women  in  this  country,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  undergraduate  scholarships  offered  to  women  in  the 
nineteen  colleges  belonging  to  the  A.  C.  A.  (i8<)<j).  It  will  soon 
issue  studies  of  the  growth  and  development  of  colleges,  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Bibliography  of  the  Higher  Education  of  Women,  a 
study  of  tlie  child  from  the  point  of  view  of  parents  and  teachers, 
and  a  comprehensive  statistical  investigation  into  the  health,  occu- 
pations and  marriage-rate  of  college  and  non-college  women. 

The  work  of  the  national  association  is  carried  on  largely  by 
standing  committees  which  are  under  the  leadership  of  the  women 
most  notable  in  education — college  presidents,  deans  and  profes- 
sors. Meanwhile,  the  president,  six  vice-presidents  and  presidents 
of  the  various  branches,  acting  through  a  salaried  secretary- 
treasurer,  give  coherency  and  support  to  the  development  of  its 
various  objects.  In  addition,  each  branch  has  committees  which 
deal  with  local  issues,  such  as  public  school  work  of  all  kinds,  home 
economics,  development  of  children,  civil  service  reform,  college 
settlements,  etc.  The  investigation  of  the  sanitary  ci>ii(litions  of 
the  Boston  puhHc  schools,  i8()5-i8</),  started  tlie  wave  of  school- 
house  cleaning  which  has  swept  across  the  country  and  which  has 
not  stopped  at  schoolhouses  but  has  included  school  boards  and 
systems  of  school  administration.  The  Chicago  branch  has  just 
issued  a  summary  of  laws  relating  to  compulsory  education  and 
child-lalx)r  in  the  United  States,  which  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the 
first  (except  in  three  States)  and  the  lack  of  correlation  between 
the  two  which  makes  for  lawlessness  and  crime.   It  is  hoped  that 
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this  summary  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  agitation  wliich  shall  not 
cea«;e  until  compiilsnrv  education  becomes  a  fact  and  not  a  theorv. 
The  association  has  twenty-hve  branches  and  3.000  members. 

TnR  Association  for  the  Adv'ancemekt  ok  Women  was  or- 
ganized in  New  York  in  October,  1873,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
club  movement*  to  interest  the  women  of  the  country  in  matters  of 
high  thought  and  in  all  undertakings  found  to  be  useful  to  society, 
and  to  promote  their  efficiency  in  these  through  sympathetic  ac- 
quaintance and  co-operation.  It  liad  a  nnmbcr  of  dislinquished 
presidents  and  held  conrresses  in  many  Slates,  which  almost  in- 
variably led  to  the  formation  of  local  clul)s  for  study  and  mutual 
improvement,  as  well  as  to  good  works  in  other  lines.  Among  tlie 
cities  in  which  a  congress  was  held  were  New  York,  Syracuse,  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Denver,  Madison, 
St.  Paul,  Toronto,  Baltimore,  Memphis,  Knoxville,  Louisville,  At- 
lanta and  New  Orleans.  Many  distincrtii^^hcd  women  were  incUulcd 
in  its  membership  and  it  had  a  stroni;'  intluence  in  renderinii^  possible 
the  extensive  formation  of  the  women's  clubs  whieii  are  now  so 
important  a  feature  in  American  society.  Its  work  is  partly  chron- 
icled in  two  large  volumes  which  give  the  papers  presented'  and  ac- 
tion taken  at  the  meetings.  The  many  great  organizations  of 
women  in  recent  years  have  made  further  work  on  tiie  part  of  the 
association  unnecessary. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  organized 

^Tarch  20,  1890,  to  brinq-  into  communication  the  various  women's 
clubs  in  order  that  they  may  compare  metliods  and  Ix'come  mutually 
helpftil.  The  work  is  accomplished  through  three  committees — 
Art,  Education  and  Industries.  Those  on  Art  liave  used  their  in- 
fluence toward  its  study  and  its  application  to  the  home,  and  also 
for  the  quickening  of  enthusiasm  in  horticulture  and  gardening, 
from  which  has  developed  the  beautifying  of  public  squares  and 
school  yards.  Tn  Education  some  of  tin-  most  important  results 
are  the  establishinent  of  hundreds  o£  traveling-  libraries,  assistance 
in  orL^ani/iiiL'^  and  fostering  kindergartens,  encouragement  of  man- 
ual training  m  the  public  schools,  and  the  formation  of  Mothers* 
Clubs  for  the  study  of  child  culture.  The  federation  has  worked 
with  other  organizations  for  the  appointment  of  women  on  school 
boards  and  legislation  for  broader  educatirtnal  advantages  for  wom- 
en.   In  fact,  its  work  has  ranged  from  kindergarten  to  university. 

The  Industrial  Committee  studies  conditions  surrounding  wage- 
earning  women  and  cliildren  and  encourages  co-operation  between 
the  woman  of  leisure  and  the  one  who  is  self-supporting,  and  the 
organization  of  laboring  women  in  unions  and  clubs.  One  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  eliminate  the  child  from  the  factory  and  then  to 
educate  it.  The  Civic  work  has  ranged  from  Health  Protective 
Associations  in  cities  to  A'illa^e  Improvement  Societies. 

There  are  thirty-six  State  I'ederations.  eleven  forcij^n  clubs  and 
nearly  700  individual  chib>  belonging  to  the  federation,  represent- 
ing over  200,000  members  (lyoo). 
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The  National  Association  of  Colored  Wo  men  was  organized 
July,  1896,  to  arouse  all  women,  especially  colored  Nvomen,  to  a  sense 
of  tlieir  responsibility,  lioth  in  inoldincf  the  life  of  the  home  nnd  in 
shapiii::^'-  the  principles  of  the  Tiaiion  :  to  secure  llic  co-oih ration  of 
all  women  in  whatever  is  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  justice,  purity 
and  liberty  ;  to  inspire  in  all  women,  but  especially  in  colored  women, 
a  desire  to  be  useful  in  whatever  field  of  labor  they  can  work  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Kindergartens  and  day  nurseries  for  the  infants  of  working 

women  have  been  established;  ni  tliers'  meet  in.  -  liave  been  r<'n- 
crnlly  held  and  sewing"  classes  formed;  a  sanitarium  witli  a  iraininc^ 
sciiuol  tor  nurses  has  been  founded  in  New  Orleans  ;  ground  i)ur- 
cliased  on  which  an  Old  Folks'  Home  is  to  be  built  in  Memphis,  and 
chanty  dispensed  in  various  ways.  Women  on  plantations  in  the 
"black  belt"  of  Alabama  have  been  taught  how  to  make  their  huts 
decent  and  habitable  with  the  small  means  at  their  command,  and 
how  to  care  for  themselves  and  their  families  in  accordance  with 
the  rule*;  of  health.  Schools  of  Domestic  Science  are  conducted, 
and  a  Iari:c  branch  is  that  of  liusiness  W^^incn's  Cliil'^.  The  Con- 
vict Lease  System,  Jim  Crow"  Car  Laws,  Lynciiiug  and  other 
barbarities  are  thoroughly  discussed,  in  the  hope  that  some  remedy 
for  these  evils  may  be  discovered.  Statistics  concerning  the  prog- 
ress and  achievements  of  colorcfl  people  are  beini:;"  c^atliered.  Mu- 
sical clubs  are  formed  to  develop  this  inherc^nt  f^'ih.  An  or:::an  is 
published  called  Xotes,  edited  by  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
an  assistant  in  each  State. 

The  association  has  125  branches  in  twenty-six  States  and  over 
8,000  members. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers  held  its  first  public  con- 
vention at  Washington  in  February,  1897,  and  permanent  organ- 
ization was  effected  there  in  1898.  Its  objects  are  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  home  life;  to  give  young  women  opportunities  to  learn  how 
to  care  for  children ;  to  brine:  into  closer  relations  the  home  and  the 
school:  to  surrnnnd  the  childhood  of  the  whole  world  with  that 
wise,  loving  care  in  the  impressionable  years  of  life  which  will  de- 
velop good  citizens. 

Practical  efforts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  all  of  the>e  ob- 
jects. Mothers  have  used  their  influence  in  behalf  of  free  kinder- 
gartens in  the  public  schools;  in  having  school  buildings  properly 
construct e<l.  lio^hted,  heated  and  ventilated,  and  for  shorter  hours 
in  school  and  less  stndy  nnt^irle.  Tliev  have  lent  tlieir  efforts  to 
the  uplifting  of  the  <h-  inia.  since  rii^htfuUy  used,  it  can  be  made  a 
powerful  educational  factor,  anil  have  worked  for  a  pure  press, 
recognizing  that  it  is  the  greatest  material  power  in  the  world  to- 
day. They  have  regarded  their  children  first  of  all  as  future  moth- 
ers and  fathers,  next  as  citizens,  and  they  are  demanding  that  pub- 
lic educational  systems  adopt  their  standards  of  values  in  the  ad- 
justment of  curricula. 

They  have  established  Mothers'  Clubs  in  many  communities,  es- 
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pecinllv  among  women  wlio?c  opportunities  for  traininc:  of  any  kind 
have  been  menqcr;  have  seen  that  creches  and  free  kinderi^artens 
are  provided  ior  the  children  of  the  poor ;  that  reading  rooms  are 
open  for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls ;  have  urged  that  women  should 
serve  upon  all  school  boards  and  those  of  all  prisons  and  reforma- 
tor>'  institutions ;  have  taken  the  city  fathers  to  task  wherever  laws 
pertaining:  to  the  cleanliness  and  health  of  a  community  are  not 
enforced;  have  called  mass  mectinsfs  once  a  month  to  discuss  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  welfare  ot  the  child;  by  precept  and  example 
have  set  forth  the  advantages  of  simplicity  of  dress  and  entertain- 
ment, and  have  interested  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  humane  work. 

State  Congresses  have  been  formed  in  nine  States,  exact  mem- 
bership not  known.  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Bimey  was  the  founder  of 
the  organization  and  has  been  its  president  continuously. 

The  National  Woman's  Rfxief  Society  was  organized  March 
ly,  1842,  at  Nauvoo,  Ills.,  being  almost  the  oldest  woman's  society 
in  existence.  It  became  national  in  i8^>8  and  was  incorporated  in 
tSo2,  to  assist  the  needy,  and  to  care  for  the  afflicted,  to  hft  up  the 
fallen,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  sulTerincf  humanity,  to  encour- 
age habits  of  industry  and  economy ;  to  give  special  attention  to 
those  who  have  not  had  proper  training  for  life,  to  sacredly  care  for 
the  dying  and  the  dead,  to  minister  to  the  lonely,  however  lowly,  in 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  heavenly  charity. 

It  has  been  a  v^n'tahle  school  of  instruction  to  thou^^nrifls  of  wom- 
en, and  its  orj^anization  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  comparatively  ei«v 
to  carry  out  any  plan  of  work  formed  by  the  Cieneral  Board.  Do- 
nations are  almost  entirely  by  the  members  themselves,  and  they 
have  working  meetings,  bazars  and  fairs  occasionally  to  raise  means 
for  the  needful  purposes.  Many  of  the  branches  have  built  houses 
for  meetings  and  some  also  owti  houses  for  their  poor  instead  of 
paying"  rent.  Industries  have  been  carried  on  to  suj^ply  work  to 
such  as  were  able  to  do  something  for  their  own  support.  Of  these 
the  most  notable  is  the  silk  industry  in  Utah.  Over  loo.t  )  1  ishels 
of  wlieat  have  been  stored  in  granaries  against  a  day  of  iamine  or 
scarcity.  Hundreds  of  nurses  and  many  midwives  have  been 
trained  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  society.  At  present  money 
is  being  raised  by  donation  to  erect  a  commodious  building  in  Salt 
Lake  City  opposite  the  Temple,  suitable  for  headquarters. 

The  society  has  T)-/)  liranches  and  30.0(10  members  in  this  and  other 
countries  and  \]\nm  the  islands  of  tlie  sea.  Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Snow  and 
Mrs.  Zina  D.  II.  Young  have  been  the  only  two  presidents. 

The  Tn  ternational  Sunshine  Society  had  its  origin  in  the 
early  nineties  in  a  department  edited  by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover 
Alden  in  the  New  York.  Recorder,  which  she  aften^'ards  carried  into 
the  Tribune,  It  was  first  called  the  Shut-In  Society,  but  the  present 
name  was  adopted  in  i  S< •  and  it  was  incorporated  in  1900. 

Its  object  is  to  incite  its  members  to  the  performance  of  helpful 
deeds,  and  to  thus  hrincr  happin''^*?  into  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  hearts  and  homes.    The  membership  fee  consists  of  some  act  or 
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stiq-frestion  thnt  w  ill  carry  sun^liine  where  it  is  needed.  This  may 
be  the  exchan^;c  of  books,  pictures,  etc.,  loaning  or  giving  useful 
articles,  suggesting  ideas  for  work  that  can  be  done  by  a  "shut- 
in"  and  sending  the  materials  f  r  it,  making  holiday  suggestions 
and  a  general  exchange  of  helpful  ideas. 

There  are  many  Sunshine  libraries,  some  of  them  traveliner.  all 
over  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada.  In  Memphis  tliere  is  a  Sun- 
shine irionie  for  Aged  Men,  a  Xcwsboys'  Club  House  and  a  Luncii 
Room  for  Working  Girls.  Several  branches  have  Sunshine  wards 
in  hospitals.  The  leading  women's  clubs  have  Sunshine  Commit- 
tees, and  hundreds  of  churches  have  them  in  their  King's  Daugh- 
ters' and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies.  Among  the  thousands  of 
articles  which  hav5  been  placed  where  they  will  do  the  most  good 
are  pianos,  sewing  machines,  invalid  chairs,  baby  carriages,  furni- 
ture and  clothing  of  every  description. 

There  are  more  than  100,000  members  and  over  2,000  well-or- 
ganized branches.  The  society  is  officered  and  managed  by  women 
and  they  compose  the  immense  majority  of  the  members.  Mrs. 
Alden  has  been  the  president  continuously. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was  organized  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  as  a  result  of  the  Congress  of  Jewish  Women, 

whirh  was  a  branch  of  the  Parliament  of  Relij^ions  held  during  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Its  objects  arc  to  bring  about  closer  rela- 
tions among  Jewish  women  and  a  means  of  prosecutinq-  work  of 
common  interest;  to  further  united  efforts  in  behalf  of  Judaism 
through  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  Jewish  literature  and  con> 
ditions.  It  has  given  much  attention  to  social  reform  through 
preventive  philanthropy  and  it  affiliates  with  many  organizations 
of  women  interested  in  the  public  welfare.  The  Council  conducts 
manual  traniing  and  industrial  schools,  sewing  and  houselKilf! 
schools,  kitchen  gardens,  kindergartens,  mothers*  clubs,  boys'  chiijs, 
circulating  libraries,  reading  rooms,  free  baths,  employment  bu- 
reaus, milk  and  ice  depots  for  the  poor,  crippled  children's  classes 
and  many  other  philanthropies. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  the  Council  contributed  about 
$TO,ooo  m  money  and  goods,  and  in  several  cities  was  the  first  or- 
ganization to  tmdertake  this  relief  work.  It  has  sixty-three  sec- 
tions in  various  States  and  (kooo  members.  Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Solo- 
mon has  been  president  continuously. 

Tm:  Women's  National  Indian  Association  was  organized  in 
March,  1879,  for  the  civilization,  education,  enfranchisement  and 
Christianization  of  the  native  Indians  of  the  United  States;  the 
first  society  devoted  exclusively  to  Indian  advancement,  to  ask  and 
labor  for  all  these;  to  demand  from  the  Government  lands  in  sev- 
eralty, citizenship,  industrial  teaching  and  education  for  the  ab- 
origines (1881),  and  these  were  granted  in  the  passage  of  the 
Dawes  Severalty  Bill  in  I-'ebrnar)'.  1887. 

Besides  its  important  work  politically,  beginning  a  movement 
which  has  gained  60,000  Indian  citizens,  at  least  25,000  of  whom 
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pay  taxes  and  lo^ooo  of  whom  voted  at  the  last  elections,  it  has 
opened  directly  or  indirectly  Christian,  educational  and  industrial 
instruction  at  forty-seven  stations,  or  in  as  many  tribes ;  has  builded 

many  Indian  homes,  starting"  civilized  industries  in  these  and  in 
lril)Os.  furnishing-  agricultural  implements,  sc\vin<^  machines,  looms, 
stock,  etc.,  from  a  loan  fund  of  $12,000.  It  has  various  other  de- 
partments of  help  for  red  men — schools,  libraries,  temperance  teach- 
ing, etc. — and  has  expended  in  all  these  (besides  sending  missionary 
boxes  of  supplies  for  the  aged  and  helpless  int(j  seventy  tribes) 
from  $15,000  to  $28,000  annually.  It  has  now  a  House  of  Indus- 
tries where  women  and  crirls  are  taup^ht  sewinp;',  knitting,  weaving, 
etc.    Altoi^ethcr  forty-one  buildings  have  been  erected. 

The  Association  has  nearly  100  branches  in  between  thirty  and 
forty  States  and  Territories  and  has  several  thousand  members. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Stone  Quinton  was  general  secretary  from  the  begin- 
ning for  eight  years,  and  has  since  been  president  continuously. 

The  National  League  of  Women  Workers  was  organized 
April  29,  1897,  in  the  interest  of  working  women  and  their  clubs. 
It  is  intended  tliat  the  League  .shall  stand  as  a  central  bureau  of 

information,  oftering  counsel  and  help  when  soiTTht.  but  not  placing- 
restrictions  upon  any  club.  It  has  issued  various  publications,  a 
monthly  magazine.  The  Club  IVorker,  a  collection  of  songs,  one  of 
practical  talks,  another  of  plays  and  of  entertainments;  also  a 
pamphlet  entitled  How  to  Start  a  Club.  It  has  made  a  collection 
of  all  publications  issued  by  the  various  auxiliary  State  associations 
and  clubs,  which  are  distributed  free  of  charge  to  members.  Be- 
tween 8,000  and  9.000  publications  are  annually  sold  and  distributed. 
The  secretar^'  each  year  visits  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  clubs  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  work  of  otlier  similar  organizations.  The 
League  has  collected  data  relating  to  the  management  of  lunch 
clubs,  vacation  houses  and  co-operative  homes  for  working  women* 
It  is  made  up  of  five  associations,  and  includes  100  clubs  in  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  with  a  membership  of  over  8,000. 

The  National  Christian  League  for  the  Promotion*  of  So- 
ci  \r.  I^  RiTY  was  organized  in  New  York  in  October,  1885.  and  a 
national  charter  was  obtained  in  iRRo-  Its  object  is  to  elevate  opin- 
ion respecting  the  nature  and  claims  oi  morality,  with  its  equal  ob- 
ligation upon  men  and  women,  and  to  secure  a  practical  recognition 
of  its  precepts  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  the  family  and  the 
nation ;  to  organize  the  efforts  of  Christians  in  preventive,  educa- 
tional, reformatory  and  legislative  effort  in  the  interest  of  Social 
Puritv.  It  uses  cverv  righteous  means  to  free  women  and  tnrls 
from  financial  dependence  upon  men.  not  only  by  seekiiii^^  l«)  raise 
the  status  of  domestic  service,  but  by  teaching  the  advanlai^es  of 
self-support  in  every  kind  of  legitimate  business.  During  the  past 
six  years  the  League  has  secured  employment  directly  for  3,300  ap- 
plicants ;  it  has  supplied  temporal  and  social  benefits  to  thousands  of 
distressed  women ;  furnished  more  than  5,000,000  pages  of  literature 
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"helpful  to  all  the  people;  prevcnicd  and  stopped  immoral  shows  and 
impure  exhibitions;  clothed  the  naked,  fed  the  hungry  and  housed 
t:he  shelterless. 

The  League  has  Hospital  Auxiliaries,  Social  Culture  Clubs,  In- 
dtistrial  Homes  with  training  for  Italians  and  other  foreipjiers; 

members  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory — in  Europe,  China, 
Japan.  India  and  South  America.  Tt  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth l).  Grannis,  who  has  been  its  president  coniiimously. 

The  Young  Ladies'  National  Mutual  Imfrovtment  Asso- 
ciation was  orphan ized  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  June,  1809.  Associa- 
tions were  lonned  in  dilierent  Stales,  and  these  were  gradually 
grouped  into  "stake**  or  county  societies,  each  one  presided  over  by 
a  president  and  her  board  of  workers.  On  June  19*  1880,  an  organi- 
zation of  these  "stakes"  was  effected  and  a  general  president  elected. 
1  he  object  is  mutual  tmprovetnent  for  all,  in  spiritual,  mental  and 
physical  conditions. 

It  is  an  educational  association  and  has  Ixntered  the  condition  of 
thousands  uf  girls,  leading  tliem  toward  the  light,  cultivating  un- 
sel&shness,  a  love  of  humanity,  and  a  desire  to  help  the  worid;  it 
has  given  to  all  its  members  a  deeper,  truer,  purer  education  than 
they  could  otherwise  have  obtained.  While  not  strictly  a  bene- 
ficiary organization,  it  disburses  several  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It 
OWJis  considerable  property,  including  houses  and  I'bmries. 

The  association  has  507  l)raTiches  and  22,(joo  members  in  ten 
States  and  Territories  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  Mrs. 
Elmina  Shepard  Taylor  has  been  president  since  1878. 

The  Naiiunaf.  Kindkrgarten  Union  was  organized  in 
July,  1892,  to  unite  kindergarten  interests;  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  kindergartens,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  their 
training  and  teaching.  It  has  instituted  more , friendly  relations 
between  kindergartners,  bringing  together  the  conservative  and  radi- 
cal elements  upon  a  common  platform.  A  broader  conception  of  the 
principles  of  Froebel  and  their  relaiiim  to  ed'.uan'«>n  in  cfeni-ral  has 
been  promoted,  thus  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  kinderL;arien  idea 
and  widening  its  influence.  There  are  at  present  seventy  branches 
with  6/300  members. 

The  Woman's  Prison  AssociAnoN  and  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Hopper  in  1845  in  New  York  and  incor- 
porated in  1854.  It  Vas  afterwards  sustained  for  many  years  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Abby  Flopper  Gibbons.  Its  object  is  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  women  prisoners,  the  inipn >\'cmcnt  of  prison 
discipline  and  llie  cfovernment  of  |)ris()n>  in  re>(ieci  10  women  ;  also 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  women  convicts  alter  tiieir  re- 
lease. The  association  has  secured  in  New  York  the  searching  of 
women  prisoners  by  women;  a  law  requiring  police  matrons;  one 
providing  a  Reformatory  for  Women  and  Girls»  and  others  of  like 
import.  The  Home  is  in  a  large  measure  self-supporting.  From 
this  first  organizatiriVi  a  nnndxr  of  similar  ones  have  been  established 
and  the  condition  ot  women  prisoners  has  been  much  improved. 
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The  National  Household  Economic  AssoaAnoK  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  1893,     promote  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  care  of 

children,  and  of  the  economic  and  hygienic  value  of  food,  fuel  and 
cloihinq;:  to  inculcate  an  intellipfent  knovvle(ij^e  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  the  home,  and  tn  iir^-c  the  rccocftiitioTi  "f  hnnsekcepin^'  a?  a 
business  or  trade  which  is  vvorlliy  of  hie^he^t  ilionght  and  cfiort. 
This  was  tiie  first  or^^anization  to  present  Household  Economics  in 
a  comprehensive  form  as  an  important  and  profound  science.  The 
existence  of  home  departments  in  nearly  every  woman's  club  may 
he  directly  or  indirectly  traced  to  its  influence.  From  Maine  to 
California  women  have  received  from  it  broader  and  better  views  of 
home  and  home  life.   It  has  vice-presidents  in  twenty-nine  Sutes. 

The  National  Woman's  Keeley  Rescue  League  was  organ- 
ized Sept.  18,  1893,  to  restore  the  victim  of  inebriety  and  drug's 
to  health  and  happiness  and  to  aid  the  unfortunate  inebriate  to  be- 
come a  self-supportinpT  citizen  instead  of  an  object  of  charity  :  10 
visit  the  families  of  inebriates  and  by  every  means  possible  aid  them 
to  a  higher  and  better  life.  It  has  brought  sunshine  and  happiness 
into  more  than  one  thousand  desolate  homes,  and  enabled  the  heads 
of  these  homes  to  become  self-supportingf.  Husbands  and  wives 
who  have  been  driven  asunder  by  the  curse  of  drink  have  been  re- 
united. Thousands  of  children  who  would  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  world  or  into  charitable  institutions  have  been  saved  and  are 
now  cared  lor  in  well-provided  homes.  Many  a  family  lias  Ijc-en 
kept  from  becoming  a  charge  upon  charity,  and  the  current  of  many 
a  human  life  has  been  turned  in  wholesome  channel^. 

The  League  pays  for  a  man's  treatment  at  the  time  he  enters  a 
Keeley  Institute,  taking^  his  note  (properly  secured  by  the  indorse- 
ment of  some  friend,  when  pos-iMc).  and  rcqnirinq"  him  to  pay 
back  in  monthly  installments  or  as  his  circumstances  will  pemiit. 
This  creates  a  revolving  fund  to  be  used  over  and  over  as^ain.  It 
has  its  friendly  visitors  looking  after  the  family  while  he  is  taking 
the  treatment  and  endeavors  to  have  employment  for  him  upon  his 
return.  Men  who  have  been  sent  to  the  work-house  repeatedly 
have  been  permanently  reclaimed.  The  League  has  eighteen 
branches  and  650  members. 

The  National  Federation  of  Musical  Clubs  was  organized 
Januar>',  1898.  to  bring  into  communication  the  various  musical 

societies  that  they  may  compare  methods  of  \\t)rk  and  become  m-.i- 
tiiallv  helpful;  and  to  arrancre  in  different  sections  of  the  coanir}' 
r)ieimial  ^lusical  Festivals.  It  works  for  the  musical  life  of  the 
nation  by  creaiing  a  musical  atmosphere,  studying  composers  and 
their  works  and  bringing  the  best  talent  in  various  lines  to  interpret 
and  illustrate  these  studies.  Large,  strong  clubs  have  been  helpful 
in  sending  their  miembers  to  those  smaller  in  numbers  and  weaker 
financially.  Two  Musical  Festivals  have  been  held,  national  in 
characier.  one  in  St.  Txnn's  m  May.  1899,  the  other  in  Cleveland  in 
^fav.  1901,  with  every  possible  artistic  advanftage  of  the  highest 
talent. 
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There  are  branches  in  thirty-two  States  and  Canada ;  160  clubs  are 
federated  ivith  12,000  members. 

The  Needlework  Guild  op  America  was  or^nized  April,  1885, 

to  collect  new  garments  and  distribute  them  to  hospitals,  homes  and 
other  charities,  and  to  extend  its  usefulness  by  the  orcranization  of 
brnnchcs.  Tt  hns  distributed  to  ho«;pitnls,  homes  and  other  cliarities 
in  the  United  States  about  2."oo.rxH)  new  frarment*^.  This  inchides 
the  results  of  two  or  three  special  collections  for  national  disasters. 
It  has  308  branches  in  this  country. 

RKLTGIOUS: 

Tni:  Woman's  F*oreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Method- 
ist l-j'iscorAL  Ciirucii  was  ororanized  March  23.  Its  object 
is  to  en.L:ai;e  and  unite  tlic  ettorts  of  Christian  women  in  sendinq^ 
missionaries  to  the  women  in  lurei^  mission  fields  of  the  cliurch 
and  in  supporting  them  and  the  native  Christian  teachers,  and  all 
forms  of  work  carried  on  by  the  society.  It  has  collected  and  dis- 
bursed  $5454,700;  sent  to  lorcii^ii  fields  365  missionaries,  and  es- 
tablished a  great  educational  work  for  women  throughout  the 
Orient.  The  first  woman's  college  in  Asia,  at  Lncknow.  India,  was 
foimded  by  this  scK-iety.  It  sent  the  first  fnlly  equipi>ed  medical 
woman  to  the  mission  fields  of  the  E:i>t,  and  built  ihc  first  lio>i)ilals 
for  women  in  India,  China  and  Korea.  Nineteen  hospitals  antl  dis- 
pensaries are  supported  by  the  society,  and  246  missionaries  in  Af- 
rica.  Burmah,  Bulgaria,  China,  India,  Italy.  Japan,  Korea,  Malaysia, 
Mexico,  Sooth  America  and  the  Philippines,  while  twenty-four 
medical  women  are  now  in  the  field.  There  arc  i8,000  girls  and 
women  in  its  various  schools. 

The  society  has  eleven  branches,  covering  the  wliole  I'niled 
States,  5410  auxiliaries,  and  171,765  members.  Mrs.  Cyrus  D.  Foss 
is  president. 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  01  the  M.  E. 
Church  was  organized  July  10,  1880,  to  enlist  and  organize  the 
efforts  of  Christian  women  in  behalf  of  the  needy  and  destitute 
women  and  children  of  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  without 
distinction  of  race,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  other  societies  and 
agencies  of  the  church  in  educational  and  missionary  work.  The 
total  receipts  from  July,  1880,  to  July,  k^oo,  were  ^j,/S2.y/T,:  total 
vahic  of  property.  $736,152.  This  property  consists  of  twenty  in- 
dustrial homes  and  schools,  six  mission  homes,  two  immigrant 
homes,  three  children's  homes,  six  centers  of  city  mission  work, 
Hve  deaconess  and  missionary  training  schools,  twenty-ei<;ht  dea- 
coness homes,  four  rest  homes  for  deaconesses  and  missicmaries. 

The  Socie  ty  lias  eighty-nine  conferences.  2,500  auxiliary  societies. 
5().(Xx)  a<]ult  members  and  13,500  children.  The  Deaconess  De- 
partmcnL  was  established  in  1888.  There  are  now  (ktoi)  t,i6o 
deaconesses  with  $1,600,000  invested  in  real  estate  connected  with 
their  work,  Mrs.  Ointon  D.  Fisk  is  president. 
Vol.  IV  Won.  Sup,-67 
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The  Wo xM en's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Ciu'RCti  was  orGcanizcd  Feb.  14,  1879,  to  brinjr  the 
heathen  to  Christ,  it  has  estabhshed  schools,  built  churches  and 
done  a  valuable  work  especially  amontr  twirls.  It  has  ivvcniy 
branches  and  about  3,000  members.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Brown  of  Carding- 
ton,  O.,  is  serving"  her  twenty-first  year  as  president. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  or- 
ganized April  3,  1 87 1.  The  leading  object  is  the  C1iri$tiani2ation 
of  women  in  foreign  lands  by  furnishing  support  through  the  .Amer- 
ican luiptist  Missionary  Union  to  Christian  women  employed  by 
said  Union  as  missionaries,  native  teachers  or  Bible  readers,  to- 
£Cet!i( T  with  tlie  facilities  needed  for  their  work.  Its  missionaries 
have  hctii  sent  to  Hurmah,  Assam,  India.  Cliina,  Japan  and  Africa. 
The  home  constituency  is  found  in  the  Baptist  cliurches  of  the  Xew 
l'hij;land  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

The  total  number  of  American  missk^naries  supported  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  is  142.  Of  these  seventy-eight  are  now  connected 
with  the  society,  112  native  Bible  women  employed  as  visitors  in 
homes,  and  367  boarding  and  day  schools  with  more  than  14.000 
j»n]iils  are  maintained.  IVfany  women  who  have  been  tancrltt  in 
these  schools  are  exerting  a  strong  influence  as  Christian  wives, 
niuihcrs  and  teacliers.  The  medical  missionaries  have  cared  for 
souls  and  bodies  alike.  One  of  these  doctors  reports  17,000  treat- 
ments at  her  dispensary  during  the  last  year.  Large  sums  of  money 
have  also  been  expended  for  mission  work  of  various  kinds  imder 
the  care  of  tlie  wives  of  missionaries.  The  total  amount  raised  and 
expended  in  thirty  years  is  over  $2,000,000. 

There  are  nuniiioiis  auxiliary  circles,  including  about  34,000 
women,  besides  10,000  yoimger  women  organized  in  guilds. 

The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Mtsstonarv  SorirTv  of  the 
Wi  st  was  organized  May  Q.  1871,  for  the  elevation  and  Chri-tian- 
izaiion  of  the  women  of  foreign  lands  by  furnishing  supix)rt  to 
Christian  women  employed  as  missionaries,  to  native  teachers  and 
to  Bible  women,  together  with  the  facilities  needed  for  their  work. 
It  supports  177  schools.  5,337  pupiN.  159  teachers  and  94  Bible 
women.  In  the  medical  department  it  has  two  hospitals,  two  dis- 
pensaries, twenty  medical  students  and  three  helpers;  597  patients 
were  treated  in  the  hospitals  during  the  past  year  and  0.130  outside 
patients.  The  amount  raised  since  nrqi-anization  i'^  $8^5.279.  and  105 
missionaries  have  been  sent  out.    There  are  1.530  auxiliaries. 

Tin:  Woman's  Baptist  Home  Mi.ssion  .Sociktv  wa<  ori^nnizcd 
h'eb.  I,  1877,  to  aid  in  spreading  the  gospel  and  to  Clni>iianizc 
homes  by  means  of  house-to-house  visitation  and  by  missions  and 
schools  with  special  reference  to  exceptional  populations  in  the 
United  States,  and  among  neighboring  countries.  The  missionary 
training  school  was  organized  Sept.  5,  1881,  and  located  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  society,  now  in  Cliicacro.  Tlie  <amp  year  re- 
cords the  first  issue  of  the  monthly  organ,  Tidings,  whidi  has  grown 
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from  a  four-page  circular  to  a  thirty-two-page  magazine,  with  a 
tnonthly  circulation  of  1 3,500  copies.  The  training  school  has  en- 
rolled 518  students.  The  Society  supports  also  two  training  schools 
for  neiE^o  workers — Shaw  I'nivtTsity,  Ralei|jh.  N.  C,  and  the  Caro- 
line lli^hop  Scliool  in  I>a!!  i^.  'IV-xns.  Tt  has  employed  cm  its  own 
licKl'-  1 5<,>  nii>^^i' uiarics  among  furt'ij^n  populations  in  this  country 
from  Europe,  Indians,  Negroes,  Chinese,  Syrians  (from  Asia),  Mex- 
icans, Cubans,  Porto  Ricans  and  Americans. 

The  missionaries  report,  for  the  year,  besides  work  along  many 
other  lines,  80.635  visits  in  homes.  During  the  twenty-four  years 
the  visits  rcjxirted  aggregate  i,  152.950.  and  from  the  headquarters 
of  thC'  Society  have  gone  6,478,544  paircs  of  literature.  The  total 
ca»h  receij)ts  have  been  $1,034,104.  l*.e>ides  providing  for  its  own 
distinciive  work,  the  Society  lias  aided  the  American  liapiist  Home 
Missionary  Society  from  1882  until  X901  to  an  extent  represented 
by  a  total  of  $91 ,288. 

Figures  have  a  certain  value,  but  the  best  fruit  is  .seen  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  the  missionaries  on  the  fields,  through  the 
visits  in  homes,  women's  mectinq:?;.  chi1<lrcn's  meetinq^s.  industrial 
scliools,  parents*  conferences,  iiible  bands,  fireside  schools,  training 
classes,  and  the  circulation  of  pure,  wholesome  literature.  Through 
this  womanly  ministry  uncounted  lives  have  been  transformed  and 
a  multitude  of  atxxles  have  become  Christian  homes.  There  are 
2,807  auxiliaries  and  about  60,000  members. 

The  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  (Iission  Society  was 
organized  Nov.  14.  1878,  for  the  evangelization  of  the  women 
among  the  freed  people,  the  heathen,  immigrants  and  the  new  set- 
tlements of  the  West,  and  for  evangeh'zing  and  educating  the 
v.nmen  and  children  in  anv  part  of  \nnh  America.  Tlie  atnnunt 
raided  during  the  last  year  wa.s  $38,000;  fifty-seven  teacliers,  mis- 
sionaries and  Bible  women  are  supported  among  colored  people,  In- 
dians, Mexicans,  Mormons,  Chinese,  Alaskans  and  French  Catholics. 

The  Free  n.u  iLvr  Woman's  Mission aky  Society  was  organ- 
ized June  12,  1S73,  conduct  home  and  foreign  missions.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  Woman's  Missionary  Society  (with  possibly 
the  exception  of  the  Christian  and  the  Friends')  which  from  the 
beginning  has  bcm  entirely  independent  and  not  an  auxiliary  organ- 
izatiem.  It  has  furnished  eleven  women  missionaries  ff)r  India,  one 
of  whom  is  a  professor  in  the  Theological  School  and  two  are  phy- 
sicians, and  supports  a  large  number  of  schools,  many  native  and 
Bible  women  and  extensive  zenana  work.  Besides  this  it  aids  all 
other  women  missionaries  of  its  denominational  conference  board 
by  animal  appropriations  for  their  local  work  among  women  and 
children  at  the  various  stations  occupied  by  Free  Piaptists.  The 
Rhode  Island  Kindergarten  Hall,  the  Widows'  Home  and  the  Sin- 
clair Orphanage,  all  located  at  Dcnares,  province  of  Orissa,  India, 
are  the  property  of  this  society. 

Its  home  missionary  work  is  connected  with  Storcr  College,  Har- 
per's Ferry,  W.  Va.,  to  which  it  has  furnished  thirteen  teachers. 
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besides  contribiuing  largely  to  tlie  erection  and  equipment  of  two  of 
the  main  buildiui^s.  Its  receipts  have  been  about  $2cx),ooo.  It  has 
a  pennanent  fund  of  about  $42,ocx). 

The  society  has  twenty-five  State  organizations,  others  in  Canada 
and  India,  with  between  8,000  and  9,000  members. 

The  Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  op 
THE  Southwest  was  organized  at  St,  Louis  in  April,  1877;  origin- 
ally to  create  and  foster  a  practical  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
spiritual  condition  of  women  and  children  in  onr  own  land  and  in 
heathen  lands.  Since  the  close  of  its  fourtecnih  year  its  work  has 
been  for  foreign  missions  only,  being-  one  of  the  seven  uoinnn's 
auxiliaries  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  has  given  to  the  cause 
of  missions  $249,618,  and  has  had  missionaries,  as  teachers  or 
physicians,  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  Siam,  Persia  and  South 
Ainerirn.  The  record  of  their  work  Ivi^^  been  of  a  nature  sufficiently 
encuuraginpf  to  warrant  continued  and  larirer  support.  The  Board 
has  605  branches  or  auxiliary  societies  and  13.776  members. 

The  Woman's  Ho.nrd  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
CiiLKCii  was  organized  in  December,  1878,  to  estal)hsh  and  main- 
tain Christian  schools  among  those  near  home.  It  has  eleven  sta- 
tions in  Afaska,  eighteen  among  the  Indians,  twenty-seven  among^ 
the  Mexicans,  thirty-one  among  the  Mormons,  forty  among  the 
mountaineers,  six  among  the  foreigners  in  this  country,  five  among 
the  Porto  Ricans,  maicing  a  total  of  138,  with  425  missionaries  and 
teachers  and  9.337  pupils. 

The  Board  has  secured  to  the  Presbyterian  church  $750,000  worth 
o£  property  and  has  expended  about  $3,500,000  since  organization. 
Two  magazines  are  published,  the  Home  Mission  Monthly,  and 
Over  Sea  and  Land  for  the  young,  the  latter  jointly  with  the  For- 
eign Societies.  It  has  about  5,000  auxiliary  societies  with  about 
100,000  members. 

The  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  was  organized 
Oct.  22,  1874,  to  maintain  preachers  and  teachers  for  religious  in- 
struction ;  to  encourage  and  cultivate  a  missionary  s[)irit  and  ef- 
fort in  the  cluirclies:  to  rlisseminate  missionary  intelliLrence  and  se- 
cure systematic  conlrihuiions  for  such  purposes;  to  establish  and 
maintain  schools  for  the  education  of  both  sexes. 

Fields:  The  United  States,  Jamaica,  India,  MeMco  and  Porto 
Rico.  Work:  University  Bible  lectureships,  Michigan,  Virginia, 
Kansas,  Calcutta.  India;  eicrhteen  sclint.Is,  four  orphanage  schools,' 
two  kindergartens,  fonr  orphanaL^es  with  500  children,  one  Chinese 
mission,  one  hospital,  three  di>|Hnsarie<,  one  leper  mission,  thirty 
mission  stations  outside  the  L'nited  States;  135  missionaries,  be- 
sides native  teachers,  evangelists,  Bible  women  and  other  helpers; 
$900,000  raised  during  twenty-six  years ;  income  last  year,  $106,- 
728.  P.s  publications  are  Missionary  Tidin  js.  circulation  13,500: 
Junior  Builders,  same  circulation ;  leaflets,  calendars,  manuals,  song 
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books,  etc.  Property  vn!ne? :  I'tiitcd  States.  $120,000:  Tiulia,  $60,- 
300  :  Jamaica.  $38,550  :  I  \  .rto  Rico,  $io,cxx) ;  total,  $229,650;  amount 
of  endowment  fund^.  $85,000. 

This  is  purely  a  woman  s  urganizaiion ;  funds  are  raised  and  dis- 
bursed, fields  entered  and  work  otttlined  and  managed  without  con- 
nection with  any  "parent  board,"  althoug^h  relations  with  other  or- 
ganizations of  the  church  are  most  cordial.  There  are  thirty-six 
State  organizations,  1.750  auxiliaries,  forty-five  young  ladies'  cir- 
cles, 374  m!S"^ion  l)ands.  1,7?  i  junior  societies  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, 177  imennediate  societies  and  40,000  nicinlicrs  of  auxiliaries. 

The  Woman's  Statk  Home  Missionauv  r)<;r, \niz atiox  of  the 
CoNGREC.ATiox  \f.  CiifRCH  represent?  a  slow  hut  stead}  i^rowth  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years.  Hranche*^  t  xist  now  in  forty-two  States 
and  Tcrriiurics.  The  last  report  available,  lliat  of  1897,  showed 
$100,768  collected  that  year  and  disbursed  for  the  usual  home  mis^ 
sionaiy  purposes. 

The  Woman's  Centenary  Association  op  the  Universalist 
Church  was  organized  in  1869  to  assist  weak  parishes«  foster  Sun- 
day-schools, helj)  educate  women  students  for  the  ministry,  endow 
professorships  in  schools  and  colleges,  relieve  the  wants  of  sick  or 
disabled  preachers,  ministers'  widow?  and  orphans,  distribute  de- 
nominational literature,  and  do  both  home  and  foreign  missionarx 
work.  Since  its  uriranization  it  has  raised  and  disbursed  over  $300,- 
000  and  has  a  permanent  fund  of  $20,500,  the  interest  of  which  is 
annually  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  association  was 
organized.  Millions  of  pages  of  denominational  literature  have 
been  distributed.  The  association  has  ten  State  societies  and  100 
mission  (local)  circles. 

The  National  Alliance  of  I^nitarian  and  other  Liberal 

Christian  Women  was  organized  in  i8<>o.  Its  objects  are  primarily 
to  quicken  the  religious  life  of  I'nitarian  churches  and  to  bring  the 
v.MnK!!  into  closer  acquaintance,  co-operation  and  fellowship:  to 
]>ruuu>ie  local  organizations  of  women  for  missionary  and  denomina- 
tional work  and  to  bring  the  same  into  association;  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  regarding  all  matters  of  interest  to  the 
church,  viz.:  needs  of  local  societies,  facilities  for  meeting  them, 
work  to  be  done,  collection  and  distribution  of  money,  etc. 

The  Alliance  takes  part  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion, assi-^tinq-  siTiall  churches  and  startiiii;  new  ones;  suppuits  une 
or  more  .sUukuL.^  each  year  at  the  Meadvilie  Theological  School  anrl 
maintains  several  circuit  ministers.  It  has  lending  and  traveling 
libraries  and  libraries  for  ministers,  and  has  established  and  main- 
tained three  permanent  ones  in  places  where  there  was  no  free 
library.  Through  its  well-known  Post  Office  Mission  it  distriluiu^ 
annually  aliout  300.000  sermons  and  tracts,  and  through  its  Cheerful 
Letter  Exchanrre  an  untold  amount  of  miscellaneous  literature. 
^^onev  is  not  di.sl)ur^t■d  from  a  central  treasury,  but  is  eiven  by  the 
branches  which  arc  independent  iu  oucii  uiaUcrs,  an  Execuiive 
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Board  making  recommendations.  The  expenditures  of  tlie  past  ten 
years  have  been  $4i9»757'  The  Alliance  has  255  branches  -and 
nearly  11,000  members. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Association  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren IN  Christ  was  organized  Oct.  21,  1875,    engage  and  unite  the 

efforts  of  wonien  in  sending  missionaries  into  all  the  world;  to  sup- 
port these  and  otlier  lalmrcrs  in  mission  fields,  and  to  secure  by  gift, 
bequest  and  otherwise  the  funds  necessary  for  these  purposes.  Val- 
uable missionary  work  is  bcini;  done  in  West  Africa,  Cliina  and  the 
Philippines.  The  assuciaiion  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  raised 
$3 1 1 ,920.   It  has  forty  branches  and  13,232  members. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Union  of  Friends  was  organized  May, 
1890,  to  increase  the  efficiency  for  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
among  the  heathen,  and  to  create  an  additional  bond  between  the 
women  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings.  It  has  been  the  instru- 
mentality of  greatly  quickening  the  missionary  zeal  and  activity  in 
the  denomination.  It  established  missions  in  Japan,  China,  India 
and  in  unoccupied  parts  of  Mexico,  and  rendered  valuable  assistance 
in  planting  missions  in  Alaska,  Jamaica  and  Palestine.  It  founded 
and  has  successfully  managed  the  Friends'  Missionary  Advocate. 
During  the  past  ten  years  $300,000  have  been  raised  and  expended. 
It  has  ten  branches  and  4,000  members. 

The  Woman's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Ofm  ral  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  was  organized  in  1879.  Its  object  is  to  cultivate  a  mis- 
sionary spirit,  to  create  a  deeper  interest  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
to  disseminate  missionary  intelliq^oncc.  and  to  eni;a,q"e  and  unite  the 
efforts  of  C^hristian  women  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  su])porting 
missions  and  missionaries  on  home  and  foreign  fields,  in  co-opera- 
tion  with  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and  Qiurch 
Extension.  In  the  Foreign  field  it  is  now  supporting  eight  women 
missionaries  in  India,  two  of  whom  are  physicians  and  one  a  trained 
nurse.  The  principal  station  is  Guntur,  Madras  Presidency.  In 
Africa  it  is  supportiuLT  two  women  missionaries  at  Muhlenberq;, 
Liberia.  In  the  Home  t'lcld  it  has  helped  supjuirt  eighteen  missions 
and  build  churches  for  twelve  of  them.  The  amount  contributed  by 
the  societies  for  the  year  ending  March  31.  1902,  was  $27,286. 

The  Society  has  twenty-two  Synodical  Societies,  760  auxiliaries 
and  20,452  members,  active  and  honorary  and  cradle  roll,  besides 
489  life  members. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  General  Synod  of 

the  Reformed  Ciu-rcii  was  orcjanized  in  1887,  to  aid  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  work  of  Christian  "Missions  in  Home  and  Foreign 
Lands.  Tn<hvi(iua]  suciclies  had  existed  for  ten  years  previous. 
The  last  report  available  is  that  of  1893.  when  144  societies  were  re- 
ported and  $10,000  collected  during  the  year.  One-third  was  ex- 
pended for  foreign  and  two-thirds  for  home  missions.  The  society 
has  published  an  official  organ,  the  IVoman^s  Journal,  since  1894. 
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also  belong  and  contribute  to  the  general  missionary  socie- 
ties of  the  church. 

The  International  Board  of  Women's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  had  its  begfinning  in  1871,  when  thirty 

of  these  associations  affiliated  for  biennial  conferences.  Later  they 
orf^nized  as  the  International  Board  which  became  incorporated. 

Its  object  is  to  unite  in  one  ccntr  i]  nrcranization  these  bodies  of  the 
I'nired  Stntes.  Canada  and  other  countries,  and  to  promote  tlie  form- 
inj^  ui  sinular  ones,  to  advance  the  nu  ntal.  moral,  temporal  and  above 
all  the  spiriLual  w chare  01  young  wonieil. 

The  Ladies'  Christian  Union  of  New  York,  organized  in  1858, 
was  the  first  work  in  this  country  for  the  welfare  of  younisr  business 
women.  A  home  was  the  imperative  need  of  the  friendless  youngf 
women  employed  in  cities  tlien  as  it  is  now,  since  the  small 
received  make  possible  for  tliein  only  tlie  poorest  quarters  annd 
dcmoralizini,^  conditions.  These  Christian  Women  opened  a  house 
and  took  into  it  as  many  as  they  could  reach,  giving  clean  rooms, 
wholesome  food,  cheap  rent,  pure  moral  atmosphere  and  religious 
influences.   From  this  developed  the  Youngs  Women's  Christian 

Association. 

The  federated  associations  now  own  property  valued  at  over  $5,- 
000,000.  In  the  evolution  of  this  work  the  Boardintjf  Honic'^.  now 
accommodating  over  3,fxx:)  at  one  time,  have  been  supplemenied  as 
the  need  arose.  The  Traveler's  Aid  Department  seeks  to  reach  the 
young,  ignorant  girls  before  the  agents  of  evil  who  haunt  the  rail- 
road stations  and  steamer  landiniBfs.  During  1900  over  10,000 
were  thus  protected.  The  Employment  Bureau  during  this  year 
assisted  over  20,000  applicants.  The  Educational  Department,  with 
day  and  eveninci"  classes,  has  15.000  enrolled.  There  are  Recreation 
Departments.  V  acation  Homes  and  many  other  i)iiportant  features. 
Every  phase  of  tlie  life  of  a  girl  or  woman  is  touched  by  the  associa- 
tion. Religion  in  its  broad  sense  is  its  fundamental  and  guiding 
principle. 

Twenty^three  States  are  represented  in  sixty  associations  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  with  over  20,000  voting  and  contribute 

in^  members,  over  500,000  associate  members — self-SUpporting 
girls  and  women — and  2,500  junior  members. 

The  Woman's  National  Sabbath  Alliance  was  orcrnnizcd  in 
1805.  to  educate  the  women  of  America  to  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relation  of  this  one  day  in  seven  to  the  national  life,  and  to 
emphasize  woman's  responsibility  and  intiuence,  especially  in  the 
home  and  in  society.  The  work  is  along  educational  lines — in  creat* 
ing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  Sabbath  observance.  While 
placing  a  wedge  in  every  tiny  opening,  its  members  have  i^rayed. 
protested,  proclaimed  and  practiced.  Through  this  organization 
Christian  women -have  become  more  fcarle<=is  in  standing  for  tlieir 
cnnvit  tions.  The  Alliance  has  twenty-two  branches  and  over  1,000 
members. 
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PATRIOTIC: 

The  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army 

OF  THE  Republic,  was  organized  July  25,  1883.  Its  object  is 
specially  to  aid  and  assist  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  heroic  dead ;  to  assist  such  Union  vet- 
erans as  need  help  and  protection,  and  to  extend  needful  aid  to  their 
widows  and  orphans ;  to  cherish  and  emulate  the  deeds  of  army 
nurses  and  of  all  loyal  women  who  rendered  loving  service  to  the 
country  in  her  hour  of  peril;  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America ;  to  inculcate  lessons  of  patriotism  and  love 
of  country  amongf  children  and  in  the  communities ;  to  encourage  the 
spread  of  universal  liberty  and  equal  riijhts  to  all. 

General  legislation  is  enacted  by  the  annual  national  convention, 
the  supreme  authority ;  States  are  governed  by  department  con- 
ventions. The  association  has  educated  women  in  an  exact  system 
of  reports  and  returns.  There  are  no  ''benefits/*  as  it  is  strictly 
philanthropic.  It  supports  a  National  Relief  Corps  Home  for  de- 
pendent army  nurses  and  relatives  of  veterans;  has  secured  pension 
legislation  from  the  {general  Government  for  destitute  army  nurses  ; 
has  influenced  State  leg^islalion  in  the  foundinq;-  of  homes  for  Union 
veterans  and  their  dependent  ones  in  Colorado,  Aiicliigan,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  California,  New  York  and  Kansas ; 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  industrial  education  in  the  Ohio 
Orphans'  Home ;  has  been  foremost  in  financial  aid  in  e\  ery  national 
calamity  ;  has  unitedly  fi^nhered  patriotic  tcachinc:  in  schools  and  the 
flag:  in  school  rooms;  and  has  raised  atid  expended  for  relief  in  the 
eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  $2.5ch),(ax>.  The  curj)S  has  thirty- 
five  deparlmenis,  3.174  subordinate  corps  and  142,760  mcml)ers. 

TuF,  Ladies  of  ti£E  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  were 
organized  Jan.  12,  1886,  to  assist  the  G.  A.  R.,  encourage  them  in 
their  noble  work  of  charity,  extend  needful  aid  to  members  in  sick* 
ness  and  distress  and  look  after  the  Soldiers'  Homes  and  the  Homes 
of  Soldiers*  Widows  and  Orphans;  to  obtain  proper  situations  for 
the  children  when  they  leave  the  homes;  to  watch  the  schools  and 
see  that  children  are  properly  instructed  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try and  in  patriotism:  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  fallen  and  to 
perpetuate  and  keep  forever  sacred  Memorial  Day.  Its  departments 
and  circles  have  spent  for  relief  $16,685  and  given  to  the  G.  A.  R. 
$2,658;  to  the  Soldiers*  Homes,  $364;  Soldiers'  Widows'  Homes, 
$1461 ;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Homes,  $179. 

The  orcranization  has  twenty-three  departments  and  28.070  mem- 
bers—mothers, wives,  danqrhters.  sifters,  qrranddaupfhters  and  nieces 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  honorably  in  tiie  Civil  War. 

The  Xational  Ar.r.iAxrr,  or  tttk  D.\TT;iTTrR?  op  ^^F.T^^\x?  of 
THE  U.  S.  A.  was  orL^anizcd  and  chartered  in  1885,  to  per]>L'tuaie  the 
memories  oi  ihe  lathers  aiul  brothers,  tlu  ir  loyalty  to  the  Union  and 
their  unselfish  .sacrifices  for  its  peri>eiuity;  to  aid  them  and  their 
widows  and  orphans,  when  helpless  and  in  distress;  to  inculcate  a 
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love  of  country  aiul  jiatriotisni  among  women ;  to  promutc  equal 
rights  and  universal  liberty,  and  to  acquire,  by  donation  or  other- 
wise, all  necessary  property  and  funds  to  carry  out  the  aforesaid  ob- 
jects; to  assist  the  G.  A.  R.  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  their  fallen 

comrades  on  the  301  li  of  May. 

The  Alliance  is  composed  of  daughtcr<^  and  granddaughters  of 
the  Northern  soldiers  who  fought  iq  the  C  ivil  War,  iS(.i-!865,  and 
has  a  sufficient  membership  to  assure  tlie  soldiers  that  their  memory 
will  ever  be  preserved  and  their  widows  and  orphans  will  not  want. 
Over  $2,000  are  spent  yearly  for  relief.  The  value  of  donations 
other  than  money  is  nearly  double  that  amount  It  has  assisted  in 
obtaining  pensions,  erected  monuments  for  unknown  dead,  furnished 
rooms  in  Soldiers'  and  Snifliers'  Widows'  Ilonies.  fnrni'=b.c(l  trans- 
portation for  l!('lj>]c^s  '-iililii  rs.  ])r(-rntt  (l  flails  and  banners,  bright- 
ened sickrooms  with  llovvers  and  clicerfu!  faces.  At  present  it  is 
interested  in  the  erection  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Mason 
City»  la.,  where  one  building  is  to  be  known  as  the  Daughters  of 
Veterans'  I'  ilding.  There  are  "tents'*  scattered  all  over  the  Union 
and  many  Sute  Departments. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  op  the  Union  was 

organized  in  1853.  purpose  was  the  purchase  and  preservation 
of  the  home  and  torn!)  of  (icneral  Washington  with  200  acres  of  land. 
The  sum  of  $20o.rK  w  as  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
women  of  the  Unind  Siales. 

The  Regent  is  elected  by  the  Council  and  is  a  life  ofticer.  Mrs. 
Justine  V.  R.  Townsend  of  New  York  is  serving:  sit  present.  The 
Kegent  appoints,  and  the  council  at  its  annual  meeting  ratifies  by 
votes,  one  lady  in  each  State  as  vice-regent  to  represent  the  State. 
The  association  is  purely  patriotic.  The  great  annual  increase  of 
both  home  and  foreign  visitors  is  gratifying,  and  testifies  to  the  lov- 
ing veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  Washinirton  is  held.  The 
entrance  fee  ot  twenty-live  cents  is  sufficient  to  keep  tiie  home  and 
grounds  in  perfect  colonial  order. 

The  Natioxai.  Socif.tv  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  organized  Aug.  9,  1890,  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who  achieved  American 
Independence,  by  the  acquisition  and  protection  of  historic  >p<)ts  and 
the  erection  of  monntTients ;  by  the  encouragement  of  historical  re- 
search in  relation  to  the  Revolution,  and  the  publication  of  its  re- 
sults :  by  tlie  preservation  of  documents  and  relics,  and  of  the  records 
of  tlie  individual  services  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  patriots,  and 
by  the  promotion  of  celebrations  of  all  patriotic  anniversaries;  to 
carry  out  the  injunction  of  Washington  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
American  people,  "to  promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  difTusion  of  knowledge;"  to  cherish, 
maintain  and  extend  the  institution^;  of  Amcrirrtn  frcedorn.  to  f-^tcr 
true  patrioti-m  anrl  love  of  country,  and  to  aid  in  seciu'ing  for  man- 
kind all  thv  h}r<-.\nii<  of  liberty. 

The  socicLs  lias  carried  out  its  desired  objects ;  brought  together 
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the  women  of  the  North  and  South ;  caused  many  of  them  to  study 

the  constitution  of  their  country  and  parHanientary  law ;  rescued 
from  oblivion  the  memory  of  many  heroic  women  of  the  Revolution  ; 
examined  and  certitied  to  the  i.ooo  nurses  sent  by  the  Surt^eon  Gen- 
eral's otiice  to  the  Spanish- American  War ;  raised  $300,000  in  money 
and  sent  56,000  garments  to  the  hospitals  during  that  war;  con- 
tributed $85,000  for  a  Memorial^  Hall  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has 
organized  children's  societies  and  taught  them  love  for  the  flag 
and  all  it  means ;  made  foreign-born  children  realize  what  it  is  to  be 
American  citizens;  offered  medals  and  scholarships  f^r  historical 
essays  by  pupils  in  schools  and  colleges;  helped  erect  the  monuments 
to  Lafayette  and  Washington  in  Paris.  By  requiring  careful  inves- 
tigation of  claims  to  memhership  the  society  has  caused  many 
families  to  become  re-united  who  had  been  separated  by  immigration 
to  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  stimulated  a  proper  pride  of 
birth — not  descent  from  royalty  and  nobility  but  from  men  and 
women  who  did  their  duty  in  their  generation  and  left  their  de'-cend- 
ants  the  i)riceless  heriia.i;e  of  pure  homes  and  honest  goveruinent. 
The  society  has  600  chapters  and  over  36,000  members. 

The  Society  of  the  Daughtkrs  of  thk  Revolution  was 
organized  Aug.  20,  1891,  to .  perpetuate  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
men  and  women  who  achieved  American  independence;  to  com- 
memorate prominent  events  connected  with  the  War  of  tiie  Revolu- 
tion ;  to  collect,  publish  and  preserve  the  rolls,  records  and  historic 
documents  relating  to  this  period  and  to  encourage  the  study  of  the 
countr>''s  histon.'. 

Throuirh  its  State  organizations  it  has  marked  with  tablets  his- 
toric places;  promoted  patriotism  by  gifts  of  historical  pictures  to 
public  schools ;  helped  to  bring  about  an  observance  of  Flag  Day 
through  the  general  society;  given  prizes  to  various  women's  col- 
leges for  essays  on  topics  connected  with  the  War  of  the  Revolution ; 
raised  $5,000  to  erect  a  monumoit  at  Valley  Forge  in  memory  of 
Washington's  Army.  The  present  work  is  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  to  he  loaned  in  proper  sums  to  girls  trying:  to  make  their  way 
through  college.    It  has  nineteen  State  societies  and  3,2cx)  members. 

The  Colonial  Da.mks  of  America  were  organized  in  Xew  York 
City,  May  23.  1890,  to  honor  the  brave  men  who  in  any  imj^ortant 
service  contributed  to  the  achievement  of  American  independence; 
to  collect  manuscripts,  traditions  and  relics  and  to  foster  a  true 
spirit  of  patriotism.  A  hereditary  society  was  deemed  the  most  ef- 
fective for  this  purpose.  It  has  made  a  collection  of  valuable  manu- 
scripts, pedigrees,  pliotoq-raphs  and  books ;  effected  restorations  in 
the  old  Swedes'  Church  at  Wilmington,  placed  tablets  in  Baltimore, 
to  WasliiuLilon,  and  in  Kinirston.  X.  Y..  to  Governor  Clintim.  His- 
toric tableaux  have  been  given  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  read- 
ings of  original  papers  and  lectures  by  historians.  The  publication 
of  the  "Letters  to  Washington"  from  the  original  manuscripts  in 
the  Department  of  State,  has  reached  its  fourth  and  last  volume. 
For  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Spanish-American  War  the  society 
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raised  a!  out  $6,600.  with  a  rontrilmtion  of  lumdreds  of  g"arments 
and  lu/  [(ital  appliances,  and  several  of  its  members  worked  in  hos- 
pitals and  catiips. 

The  society  also  has  its  valued  social  side.  It  has  five  chapters  in 
Kew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Paris 
(  France) ,  with  about  400  members. 

The  National  SoasTv  of  United  States  Daughters  op  1812 
was  organized  Jan.  8,  1892.  Its  object  is  to  publish  memoirs  of 
famous  women  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  the  period 

included  in  ilu-  elii^^ibility  of  this  society :  to  ursine  the  Goveniment, 
thrniiq-h  au  act  of  Ci)nt^es«!,  to  compile  and  publish  authentic  reof  >r<]s 
*>l  nicn  in  military  and  naval  stTvicr  in  the  war  of  1812.  and  of  those 
in  civil  service  during  the  period  cniljraced  by  this  society;  to  secure 
and  preserve  documents  of  the  events  for  which  each  State  was  fa- 
mous during  this  period ;  to  promote  the  erection  of  a  home  where 
the  descendants  of  the  brave  patriots  of  this  war  can  be  sheltered 
from  the  storms  of  life. 

The  work  done  in  the  various  States  is  as  follows:  Two  tablets, 
one  marking  New  York  City  defenses  during  the  war  and  one  f(n 
"those  who  served,"  in  the  Post  Chapel  at  West  Point;  Michigan,  a 
monument  to  General  McComb  in  the  heart  of  Detroit ;  Maryland, 
the  restoration  of  Fort  McHenry  (the  inspiration  of  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner)  ;  Louisiana,  a  monument  on  the  field  of  Cholnette. 
Massachusetts  has  received  permission  to  restore  the  frigate  Con- 
«titntinn  and  is  raisin£:r  $400,000  for  this  purpose;  Pennsylvania  is 
olTiTinsj:  jirizes  in  the  })ublic  schools  for  historical  work,  and  many 
other  enterprises  are  under  way.  It  has  nineteen  State  societies 
with  a  membership  of  776. 

The  United  Dalghtehs  of  ttie  Confederac  y  were  organized 
Sept.  10,  1894.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  educational,  me- 
morial, literary  and  benevolent;  to  collect  and  preserve  material 
for  a  truthful  history  of  the  War  between  the  States ;  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  fought  and  those  \vh<  «  fell  in  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy :  to  cherish  tlie  tics  of  friendship  nmonq-  the  members  of 
the  society  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  sacred  cliarity  to  the  survivor^ 
of  the  war  and  those  dependent  upon  them.  Much  aid  has  been 
given  to  aged  and  indiiient  Confederate  soldiers.  There  arc  homes 
for  these  soldiers  in  every  Southern  State  and  monuments  have  been 
erected  to  the  Confederate  dead  in  nearly  every  city.  The  orphans 
of  Confederate  soldiers  have  been  educated  and  cared  for,  and  in  a 
number  of  States  the  sucit-ty  lias  seen  that  correct  and  impartial  his- 
toric*^ are  nsed  in  the  public  schools.  It  has  500  branches  and  about 
25,000  members. 

LODGES: 

The  Supreme  Hive  L/\dies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World 
was  organized  Oct,  i,  1892,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  life  protec- 
tion to  women :  to  imite  fraternally  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters 
and  sisters  of  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  as  well  as  other  women 
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who  are  acceptable;  to  educate  its  members  socially,  morally  and 
intellectually.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-five  death  claims'  were 
paid  in  1900,  amounting  to  $441,380;  and  twenty-two  disabtHty 
claims,  amount  in   to  $2,400.    The  total  amount  paid  in  claims  from 

organization  to  Jan,  i,  1901,  is  $1,523,504. 

The  orf^^anization  is  composed  of  one  supreme  body,  three  sub- 
ordinate bodies,  known  as  Great  Jrlives,  and  1,835  subordinate  or 
local  hives,  with  a  membership  of  84,657,  of  whom  19,321  are  social 
and  65,336  benefit  members. 

The  StPREME  Temple  Rathbone  Sisters  of  the  World  was 
organized  Oct.  23,  1888,  for  promoting  the  moraU  mental  and  so- 
cial conditions  of  its  members;  cultivating  a  spirit  of  fraternal  love 
which  shall  permeate  and  control  their  daily  lives ;  ministering  in 
all  ways  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  needy ;  watching  at  the  bedside 
of  the  dying;  payiiicr  the  last  sad  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  the 
dead,  comforting  and  providing  for  the  widow  in  her  afflictions,  and 
daily  exemplifying  in  every  possible  way  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  Supreme  Temple  has  general  supervision  of  the  Order 
throughout  the  world  and  makes  the  general  laws.  The  Grand 
Temples,  or  State  organizations,  supervHse  the  local  Temples  within 
their  domain.  The  latter,  besides  carryincr  out  the  principles 
peculiar  to  a  fraternal  society,  select  some  special  work  fur  the  good 
of  those  outside  their  ranks.  Reading  rooms  have  been  establislied, 
funds  donated  for  public  improvements,  charity,  etc.  In  order  to 
care  for  the  orphans  of  Rathbone  Sisters  a  Home  is  soon  to  be 
erected,  the  fund  being  already  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  local 
Temples  care  for  their  own  poor  and  sick.  In  such  disasters  as 
those  at  Galveston  and  Jacksonville,  the  Temples  send  liberal  dona* 
tions  to  tiicir  members  to  relieve  their  financial  losses. 

The  Supreme  Temple  is  comi)osed  of  twenty-four  Slate  organiza- 
tions and  1,124  local  Temples,  with  a  membership  of  71,247.  Four 
insurance  branches  have  just  been  established  (1900). 

The  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  was  organized  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  exact  date  is  not  known.  Its 
founders  sought  to  create  a  social  tie  between  the  families  of 
Masons,  but  it  early  reached  a  higher  standard  of  usefulness. 

Among  its  objects  are  caring  for  the  widow  and  or]ihan  and  assist- 
ing the  -Masonic  brother  in  all  deeds  of  mercy  .ind  Inve.  Tt  has 
founded  Ea.stem  Star  Homes  for  widows  and  orphans  of  Masons 
and  has  become  a  mighty  impetus  in  the  building  and  support  of 
Masonic  Homes.  Everywhere  its  members  visit  the  sick,  relieve 
the  distressed  and  speak  words  of  cheer  to  the  despairing.  It  has 
been  found  helpful  all  over  the  land  in  carrying  forward  the  under- 
lying principles  of  Masonry.  It  has  taught  woman  to  preside  in 
public  meetings  and  to  make  her.self  conversant  in  parlianuiit.irv 
law.  Masonry  unites  the  heads  of  families,  whereas  the  Ea-sUin 
Star  unites  the  entire  families.  Its  ritualistic  teachings  are  designcvl 
to  inculcate  morals  and  to  improve  the  social  virtues.  The  Order 
comprises  3,491  chapters  with  a  membership  of  218,238. 
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The  DArGii  iKKs  of  Rebekah  were  organized  in  185 1  as  a  side 
degree  of  the  TnHependein  <  ^r^Icr  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  chartered 
lodcfes  were  aulhurized  111  i8chS.  The  object  is  l>enevolent  work. 
The  order  siaiids  very  hiqfh  anionic  charitable  orgaiuzatioiis  and 
pays  out  thousands  of  dollars  each  year  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
orphans.  The  rqx>rt  for  the  present  year  shows  that  6»2I2  families 
were  assisted  at  an  expense  of  $141,646;  and  $50,540  were  paid  for 
the  education  of  orphans.  The  Indiana  lodge  erected  a  monument 
in  Indianapolis  to  \'icc*Pre«idcnt  of  the  United  States  Schuyler  Col- 
fax, the  principal  founder  nf  the  order. 

The  Daug"hters  of  Refx^kah  usuallv  exist  wherever  there  is  a 
lodge  of  the  1.  O.  O.  F.  Men  may  take  the  degree  but  the  affairs 
of  the  lodges  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women.  There  are  I25»- 
300  men  and  200,850  women  members. 

The  Grand  Inter.national  Al  xiliary  to  the  Brotiierhood  of 
LocoMOTi\*E  Engineers  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico,  was  organized  Oct.  16,  1887,  to  elevate  the  social  stand- 
ing of  railroad  people,  to  promote  a  fraternal  feeling  between 
fatnilies  of  engineers  and  to  render  assistance  in  time  of  troulile. 
The  Voluntary  Relief  Association,  formed  in  i8<k).  has  paid  to  needy 
families  of  engineers  over  $ioo.uoo.  It  has  no  liome  for  depend- 
ents, but  helps  widows  to  keep  a  home  and  care  for  their  own  chil- 
dren. It  secures  homes  for  orphans  and  assists  in  their  education 
out  of  a  special  standing  fund.  There  are  $15,000  in  the  general 
fund.  The  order  is  exclusively  composed  of  women,  who  manu- 
facture all  supplies  and  from  this  source  realize  a  cons^iderable  rev- 
enue. Stu(l\  clubs  for  intellectual  culture  are  maintained  in  the 
various  brandies. 

There  are  255  subdivisions  and  about  10,000  members.  It  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Murdock,  who  has  served  continuously  as 
president. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  the  Order  of  Railroad  Con- 
ductors OF  America  was  organized  in  1888.  The  idea  originally 
was  merely  social,  but  so  many  objects  claimed  assistance  that,  in 

1895,  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Association  was  added  to  help  the 
widows  and  children  of  railway  conductors.  Assessments  were 
levied  an*"!  in  five  years  S2,2n()  had  been  thu.s  ai)])lii'«l.  (_i<^)d  speak- 
ers, parliamentarians  and  business  women  have  been  developed  and 
its  members  have  become  broader  and  more  enlightened  in  every 
direction.  There  are  156  local  divisions,  with  a  membership  of 
about  4,000. 

Miscellaneous:  Various  organizations  are  in  existence  which 
are  national  in  their  aims  and  interests  but  scarcely  have  reached 
national  proportions  in  the  number  of  auxiliaries  and  membership. 

Among  these  may  he  mentioned  the  v^ocioLor.iCAi,  SocrKTV  of 
America,  organized  in  New  York  in  1883.  to  disseminate  the 
principles  of  ial  and  Industrial  Co-operation  ;  the  National 
Women's  Replulicain  AssociAiiox,  ioundcd  in  1888;  the  Pro 
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Ke  Nata.  started  in  Washinqlon  in  T8R9,  to  perfect  its  mem- 
bers ill  tlic  art  of  cxtcniporaneous  speak iiiir :  Wnn 'Dal'GHSI?  or- 
qanized  in  Washin^on  in  1890  for  the  iiTiprovenient  of  woiucii 
along  all  educational  lines;  Uie  Associaiioin  Opposed  to  xiit 
Further  Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Women;  the  National 
Floral  Emblem  Society,  formed  at  the  Colombian  Exposition  in 
Chicago,  i8(;3.  to  gain  an  expression  from  the  people  which  shall 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  national  flower  and  also  the  selection  of 
Stale  flowers,  which  have  been  chosen  in  nineteen  States  and  trie 
chuicc  ratified  by  the  Legislature:  tlie  Xatioxal  Society'  uv  Sv.w 
E>'GEAND  Women,  founded  in  New  York  in  1895.  promote  ac- 
quaintance among  New  England  women  in  various  localities 
throughout  the  country  for  purposes  of  mutual  helpfulness ;  the  Na- 
TioNAL  Leach:  of  American  Pen  Women,  started  in  Washington 
City  in  1896,  to  band  together  women  journalists,  authors  and  il- 
lustrators; the  Women's  Pufss  Association,  organized  earlier  and 
with  branches  in  various  States;  the  George  Washin(;ion  Memu- 
KiAr,  Association,  incorporated  in  181  ;S,  to  raise  $250,000  toward  an 
Administration  Building  tu  be  a  part  uf  the  university  as  set  forth  hi 
the  will  of  George  Washington— -$25,000  of  this  amount  being  now 
on  hand  and  as  much  more  guaranteed;  the  Woman's  League  of 
THE  (Ieokge  Jimor  Repl'blic,  formed  in  189Q  to  promote  interest 
in  the  Xatir>;ial  Kcpidilic  and  establish  branches:  tlie  N'atiowt, 
Lec.iseai  Li  AC.fE,  founded  in  1900  to  obtain  fnr  wunien  equality 
of  legal,  municipal  and  industrial  rights  through  action  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures;  Woman's  Edl cation.vi- 
AND  Industrial  L^nion  ;  various  associations  for  improving  cities 
and  villages  by  means  of  parks,  shade  trees,  good  streets,  sanitary 
appliances,  etc.;  and  countless  others  of  a  social,  educational  or 
philanthropic  nature. 

There  are  7\]<n  a  number  of  large  national  organizations  composed 
of  both  nun  and  wonun,  w  ith  the  latter  very  greatly  predominating. 
Of  these  the  most  promiiuiit  are  the  Universal  Peace  Union, 
founded  in  1866  and  ciiartcrcd  in  1888,  with  forty  branches  in  the 
United  States  and  sixty  in  Europe ;  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion OF  Cruelty  to  Animals  ;  the  National  Consumers'  Leagl-e  ; 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society;  tlic  Epworth  League;  the 
Yol  NG  Peoi'le's  Union  :  the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons;  the 
Anti-Vivisection  Society. 

The  above  list  shows  that  women  are  organized  for  carrying 
forward  practically  every  department  of  the  world's  work,  and 
tliai  their  associations  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  number, 
size  and  scope  during  the  past  half  century.  Tn  the  early  years 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Association  not  only  stood  alone  in  its  ad- 
vocacy of  enfranchisement  but  was  regarded  with  the  most  stren- 
uous disapproval  by  all  other  organizations  of  women.  In  1881, 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  principally  through 
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the  influence  pf  its  president,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  estab- 
lished a  department  of  franchise,  but  it  was  many  years  after- 
wards before  the  idea  of  the  ballot  was  received  with  favor  by 
any  large  number  of  its  members.  The  sentiment  is  not  now 
tmanimous,  but  considered  as  a  body  there  are  no  more  active 
workers  for  woman  suffid^e.  The  Xaiiunal  Cuuncil  of  W'unieii 
has  no  platform,  but  its  leaders  and  also  those  of  the  International 
Council  are  prominent  advocates  of  the  franchise.  These  are 
now  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  all  the  organizations 
but  not  one  of  them  includes  the  suffrage  among  the  specific  ob- 
jects for  which  it  works.  As  these  broaden  the  associations  fre- 
quently find  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  Legislative  bodies,  and  the 
result  is  usually  a  significant  lesson  in  the  disadvantage  of  being 
without  political  influence.  The  Federation  of  Clubs,  organized 
in  1890,  in  its  endeavor  to  secure  the  i)assage  of  bills  for  various 
purposes,  has  applied  to  more  Legislatures,  during  the  i)ast  few 
years,  than  has  the  Suffrage  Association.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
interesting  study  to  watch  the  evolution  of  the  so-called  women's 
clubs.  Formed  at  first  merely  for  a  superficial  literary  culture, 
they  widened  by  degrees  into  a  study  of  practical  matters  related 
to  law  and  economics.  From  these  it  was  but  a  step  into  civics, 
where  they  are  to-day,  struggling  to  improve  municipal,  and  in- 
directly national  conditions  and  gradually  having  revealed  to 
them  the  narrow  hmitations  of  woman's  power  in  public  affairs. 

With  the  exception  possibly  of  the  church  missionary  societies 
and  the  various  lodges,  there  is  not  one  of  these  associations  of 
women  which  does  not  depend  in  a  greater  or  less  measure  on 
City  Councils,  State  Legislatures  or  the  National  Congress  for 
assistance  in  securing  its  objects.  No  other  means  could  be  so 
effective  in  convincing  women  that  politics,  which  they  have  here- 
tofore believed  did  not  directly  concern  them,  in  reality  touches 
them  at  e\  ery  point.  They  are  learning  that  the  mere  personal 
influence  which  usually  was  sufficient  to  gain  their  ends  in  the 
household,  society  and  the  church — the  three  spheres  of  action 
to  which  they  were  confined  in  the  past — must  be  supplemented 
by  political  influence  now  that  they  have  entered  the  field  of  pub- 
lic work.  Women  have  been  so  long  flattered  by  the  power 
\yhich  they  have  possessed  over  men  in  social  life  that  they  are  sur- 
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prised  and  bewildered  to  discover  that  this  is  wholly  ineffectual 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  men  in  legislative  assemblies.  They 
find  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  personal  attractions  or  family 
position — ^not  even  to  be  a  good  wife,  mother  and  worker  in 
church  and  charities — they  must  be  also  constituents.  This  is 
a  new  word  which  was  not  in  the  lexicon  of  woman  in  past  gen- 
erations. They  investigate  and  they  see  thai  whatever  may  be 
the  private  ojiiinon  of  these  legislators,  their  public  acts  are  gov- 
erned by  their  constituents,  and  women  alone  of  all  classes  in  the 
community  are  not  constituents. 

This  knowledge  could  come  to  the  average  woman  only 
through  experience,  and  that  which  as  an  individual  she  might  not 
get  in  ages  she  is  gaining  rapidly  through  organization.  A  sum- 
mary  of  the  preceding  list  shows  about  2yOOO,ooo  women  enrolled 
in  the  various  associations.  The  number  which  may  be  dupli- 
cated by  a  membership  in  several,  is  probably  b:i]r:nceci  by  the 
number  in  those  which  do  not  state  the  membership.  This  list 
includes  only  national  associations  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  local  societies  are  auxiliary  to 
national  bodies.  This  is  known  positively  to  be  the  case  in  the 
General  Federation  of  Clubs,  which  includes  less  than  half  of 
those  in  the  different  States.  It  would  be  a  decided  underesti- 
mate to  say  that  4,000,000  women  in  the  United  States  are  mem- 
bers of  one  or  more  organizations,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
this  number  is  increasing.  The  scope  of  these  associations  is 
constantly  l)roadening  as  women  themselves  are  emerging  from 
their  narrow  environment  and  seeing  the  needs  of  the  world  in 
wider  perspective.  They  are  slowly  but  certainly  learning  to 
devote  their  time  and  energy  to  larger  objects,  and  they  arc 
awakening  to  a  perception,  above  all  else,  of  the  strength  that 
lies  in  combination,  a  knowledge  which  was  a  sealed  book  to  the 
isolated  and  undeveloped  women  of  past  generations.  No  other 
influence  has  been  so  powerful  in  enabling  woman  to  discover 
herself  and  her  possibilities. 

Tliere  will  be  no  more  important  clement  to  be  reckoned  with 
during  the  coming  years  of  the  new  century  than  these  great  asso- 
ciations of  women,  constantly  gaining  strength  and  momentum, 
not  alone  by  the  increase  of  membership  but  also  by  its  personnel. 
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for  now  they  are  beginning  to  be  oooiposed  of  college  graduates, 

of  property  owners,  of  women  with  business  experience.  More 
and  more  they  are  directing  their  attention  to  public  questions, 
and  when  brains,  wealth,  executive  ability,  enthusiasm  and  a 
strong  desire  for  an  honest  and  moral  government  are  thoroughly 
organized  in  the  effort  to  obtain  it,  they  must  necessarily  become 
a  powerful  factor  in  State  and  national  affairs,  and  one  which  in- 
evitably will  refuse  to  be  held  in  a  disfranchised  condition  alter  it 
shall  realize  the  supreme  power  which  inheres  in  the  suffrage.  « 

There  is  still  another  and  a  more  important  point  of  view  from 
which  this  subject  should  be  studied.  Here  are  more  than 
4,000,000  women,  about  one-third  of  all  in  the  country,  banded 
into  active,  working  organizations,  I  he  figures  given  above 
sliow  that  they  are  raising  and  expenduig  millions  of  dollars  and 
every  dollar  for  some  worthy  object.  The  list  demonstrates  be- 
yond question  that  every  one  of  these  great  associations  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  conditions  of  society  and 
helping  and  bettering  htunanity.  They  represent  the  highest 
form  of  effort  for  education,  morality,  temperance,  religion, 
justice,  patriotism  and  co-operation.  Are  not  these  the  very 
qualities  most  needed  in  our  electorate?  Is  not  the  nation  suf- 
fering because  of  the  lack  of  them  since  it  has  placed  the  ballot  in 
the  hands  of  ignorance,  immorality,  intemperance  and  lawless- 
ness? Does  not  an  emergency  exist  for  a  political  influence 
which  shall  counterbalance  these  and  tip  the  scale  the  other  way? 
Can  the  Government  afford  much  longer  to  delay  the  summons 
for  this  great,  well-organized,  finely-equipped  force — ^if  it  is  to' 
perfect  and  make  permanent  the  institutions  of  the  republic? 
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EMINENT  ADVOCATES  OF  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

The  foltowtng  list  is  so  inconplete  as  to  make  the  advisability  of  using  it 
a  matter  of  grave  doubt  No  tame  is  given  except  upoo  what  is  believed  to 
be  wiiinpeadiable  authority,  but  it  is  unavoidable  that  scores  should  be  omit- 
ted which  are  entitled  to  a  placti  The  list  will  indtcatet  however,  the  char- 
acter of  those  wlio  have  r';y>'->'?-rd  the  cause  of  woman  stiffrape.  and  ii  is  pub- 
lished with  the  request  that  readers  will  forward  to  the  editors  additional 
names  which  can  be  used,  and  mention  any  wliich  >hf)uld  be  omitted,  in  the 
second  edition  of  this  volume.  There  lias  been  no  attempt  to  give  all  in  any 
profession,  but  only  a  few  of  those  who  may  fairly  be  conudered  representa- 
tive. The  names,  for  instance,  of  clergymen  alone  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  would  fill  many  pages,  while  those  of  prominent 
lawyers  in  every  community  would  require  almost  unlimited  space,  as  it  is  a 
question  which  appeals  e-pccialty  to  the  sense  of  equity.  The  following  list 
will  Indicate  sufiicicntly  that  this  is  not  a  movement  of  ultra-radical  and  ir- 
responsible extremists. 

The  only  President  of  the  United  States  who  declared  fcimsdf  publicly 
and  unequivocally  for  woman  suffrage  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said  as 
early  as  1836,  "I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  Government  who 
assist  in  bearing  its  burdens — ^by  no  means  excluding  women,"  and  later  ut- 
terances indicated  that  he  did  not  ehange  his  position.  Rutherford  R.  Hayes 
never  hesitated  to  e.xpress  liis  approval  in  private  conversation,  and  in  1872 
he  assisted  materially  in  placing  in  the  Republican  National  Platform  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  indorsement  which  the  movement  ever  has  received 
from  that  party.  James  A.  Garfield  said:  "Laugh  as  we  may,  put  it  aside 
as  a  jest  if  we  will,  keep  it  out  of  Congress  and  political  campaigns,  still  the 
woman  question  is  rising  on  our  horizon  larger  than  a  man's  hand;  and 
<:omc  solution  ere  long  that  question  must  find  "  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  votctl  f^r  a  wom.m  '^ufTraRc  bill, 
tax  ing  he  had  been  converted  by  .seeing  hnw  much  the  women  accomplished 
wiih  their  school  ballot  at  Oyster  Bay,  his  home.  When  Governor  he  said 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  iBgg:  "I  call  your  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  gradually  enlarging  the  sphere  in  whidi  the  suffrage  can  be  ex- 
tended to  women."  There  is  reason  to  believe  other  Presidents  would  have 
expressed  themselves  favorably  had  political  exigencies  permitted. 

The  only  Vice-Presidents  on  record  as  advocatincf  and  voting  for  woman 
suffnii;e  are  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Schuyler  Colfax,  Henry  Wilson  and  William 
A.  W  heeler.  Such  action  is  likely  to  mean  the  personal  loss  of  votes  and 
injury  to  one's  party,  with  no  compensation  other  than  the  consciousness  of 
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having  done  right,  as  women  can  give  110  reward.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  surprising  that  so  large  a  number  in  the  Congress  and  State  L^slatures 
have  saatftitied  the  measures  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women.* 

Chief  Justices  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Chase«  Salmon  P.  Waite,  Morrison  R. 

Practicallv  nl!  <^f  the  State  Supreme  Court  Justices  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah 
and  Wyoming,  wiierc  women  ha\  e  exercised  the  ^^nffragc  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  uf  Kansas  where  they  ha\  c  had  a  municipal  vote  ior  fifteen  years,  are 
strong  advocatei  of  woman  suffrage. 


United  Statfs  Senators. 


Aiieti,  loan  D. 

\V  asli. 

r  lanagan,  J.  W.  (I071) 

Texas, 

Alhsun,  WiUiam  n. 

Iowa. 

Oallinger,  Jacob  rl. 

N.  H. 

Anthony,  Henry  B. 

K.  1. 

Cramoie,  Kobert  J. 

C     1  \ 

0.  D. 

Baker,  Edwara  u. 

urc. 

ixiloerty  ADijan  (1074) 

Fla. 

Dafcer,  L>ucien 

K.as* 

tiamim,  nanniDai 

Me. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  r. 

Mass. 

Hansbrough,  Henry  C. 

VT  T\ 

N.  L>. 

Bevcridge,  Albert  J. 

ma. 

Harvev,  1 1:"!"!!:"?  M, 

Jvan. 

VT  TT 

IN.  rl. 

Heitfieid,  Henry 

Ida. 

Buweii,  1  hunias  B. 

iicncierson,  jonn  0, 

Mo. 

Brice,  Calvin  S. 

unio* 

Hoar,  George  F. 

Mass. 

D                 ^9        MM  a  _ 

Brown,  B.  Urati 

MO. 

Jones,  jonn  r. 

Mev. 

Bruce,  Biancne  K« 

Miss. 

Jvyle,  James  rl. 

0.  D. 

iJumsiae,  Amorose 

R  T 

i^pnam,  iLiDnage  vr» 

JN.  I. 

Burrows,  Julius  C, 

Mich. 

Logan,  John  A, 

Ills. 

Cameron,  Angus 

W  IS. 

Mandcrson,  Charles  F. 

Neb. 

Cainion,  Frank  J. 

Uuh. 

Mason,  W  illiam  E. 

Ills. 

Carey,  Joseph  M» 

Wy. 

Matthews,  Stanley 

Ohio 

Carpenter,  Matthew  H. 

Mich. 

McDonald,  Joseph  £. 

Ind. 

Chace,  Jonathan 

R.  I. 

Mitchell,  John  H, 

Ore. 

Chandler,  Zach, 

Mich. 

Mitchell,  John  I. 

Penn. 

Cheney,  P.  C. 

N.  H. 

Morton,  Oliver  P. 

Ind. 

Clark,  Clarence  1 ). 

Wy. 

Nye,  James  W. 

Neb. 

Clark,  William  A. 

Moat. 

Paddock,  Algernon  S. 

Neb. 

Conger,  Omar  D. 

Mich. 

Pahner,  John  M. 

Ills. 

Cooover,  Simon  B.  <iS74) 

Fla. 

Palmer,  Thomas  W. 

Mich. 

Cullom,  Shelby  M. 

Ills. 

Patterson,  John  J.  (1874) 

S.  C 

Davis,  Cushman  K. 

Minn. 

Patterson,  Thomas  M, 

Col. 

Dawes,  Henry  L. 

Mass. 

Pef!er,  William  A, 

Kas. 

Depew,  Chauiicev  M. 

N.  Y. 

Perkins,  George  C, 

Cal. 

Dilliiij;iiam,  U  liiiam  i\ 

Vt 

Pettigrew,  Richard  i" . 

S.  D. 

DolHver,  J.  P. 

Iowa. 

Piatt,  Thomas  C. 

N.Y, 

Dolph,  Joseph  N. 

Ore, 

Plumb,  P.  B. 

Kas. 

Dubois,  Fred  T. 

Ida. 

Pomeroy,  S.  C. 

Kas. 

Farwcll,  Charles  B. 

Ills. 

Pratt,  Daniel  D. 

Ind. 

Ferry,  Thomas  W. 

Mich. 

Quay,  Matthew  S. 

Penn. 

*  For  Congressional  action 

see  History 

of  Woman  Suffrage,  Vol.  II, 

Cliaps.  XVII 

XXIV,  XXV;  VoU  III,  Chap.  XXX;  present  volume.  Chap*.  III.  V,  VI,  Ghapter  on 
Wyoming,  and  rcfercneca  in  footnote  of  dap.  I. 
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Revels,  Hiram  P. 

Miss. 

Sumner,  Charles 

Mass. 

Roach,  VV.  N. 

N.D. 

Teller,  Hei^rv  M. 

Col. 

Ross,  Jonathan 

Vt. 

Tipton,  Thomas  W. 

Neb. 

Sanders,  Wilbur  F. 

Moot 

Wade,  Benjamin  F. 

Ohio. 

Sargent,  Aaron  A. 

Cal. 

Warner,  Willard  (1869) 

Ate. 

Minister  to  Gennaay. 

Warren,  FranctS  E, 

Wy. 

Sawyer,  Philetua  S. 

Wis. 

West,  J.  Rodman  (1874) 

U. 

Sherman,  John 

Ohio. 

White,  Stephen  M. 

Cal. 

Shotjp,  Geor^^e  L. 

Ida. 

Wilson,  Henry 

Mass. 

Sprague,  Wiiiiam 

R.  I. 

Wilson,  James  F. 

Iowa. 

Stanford,  Leland 

Cal. 

Windom,  William 

Minn 

Stevens,  Thaddeus 

Penn. 

Sec'y  of  the  Treasury. 

Stewart,  William  M. 

Nev. 

Yates,  Richard,  Sr. 

Ills. 

Speakers  of  the  House  op  Representativbs. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P. 

Mass. 

Keifer,  J.  Warren 

Ohio. 

Henderson,  David  B. 

Iowa. 

Reed,  Thomas  B. 

Me. 

Representativls  in  Congress* 

Allen,  C.  E. 

Utah. 

Fisher,  Spencer  0. 

Mich. 

Baker,  Charles  S. 

N.Y. 

Fletcher,  Lurin 

Minn. 

Baker,  WlUiam 

Kas. 

Giddings,  Joshua  R. 

Ohkk. 

Barrows,  Samnel  J. 

Mass. 

Glenn,  Thomas  L, 

Ida. 

Bel  ford,  James  B. 

Col. 

Grecnleaf,  Halbert  S. 

N.Y, 

Bell,  John  C. 

Col. 

Gunn,  James 

Ida. 

Blue,  Richard  W. 

Kas. 

Handy,  L.  G. 

Del. 

Rroderick,  Case 

Kas. 

Haskins,  Kittridge 

Vt. 

Broomall,  John  M. 

Penn. 

Hepburn,  W.  P. 

Iowa. 

Browne,  Tliomas  M. 

Ind. 

Hitt,  Robert  R. 

lUs. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F* 

Bfass. 

Julian,  George  W. 

Ind. 

Caine,  John  T. 

Utah. 

Kahn,  Julius 

Cal. 

Cannon,  George  Q. 

Utah. 

Kasson,  John  A. 

Iowa. 

Caswell,  Lucten  B. 

Iowa. 

Minister  to  Germany. 

Clapp,  Moses  E. 

Minn. 

Kelley,  liairison  B. 

Kan. 

Coffeen,  Henry 

Wy. 

Kelley,  William  D. 

Penn. 

Cnimp,  Rousaeau  0. 

Mich. 

Kerr,  Daniel, 

Iowa. 

Cumback,  William 

Ind. 

Kmg,  William  H. 

Utah. 

Curtis,  Charles 

Kas. 

Loring,  George  B. 

Mass. 

Cutcheon,  Byron  M. 

Mich. 

Loii^rh ridge,  William 

Iowa. 

Davis,  John 

Kas. 

Lucas,  W.  B. 

S.  D. 

Davis,  Thomas 

R.I. 

Maguire,  James  G. 

Cal. 

Dinglcy,  Nelson 

Me. 

Martin,  E.  W. 

S,  D. 

DougUs,  William  H. 

N.Y. 

McCall,  Samuel  Walker 

Mass. 

Featherstone,  L.  P. 

Ark. 

McCoid,  Moses  A. 

Iowa. 

Fergttsson,  H.  B. 

N.M. 

Mlers,  Robert  W. 

Ind. 

*  Thb  list  is  most  ineomplete^  ss  members  dumge  so  frequently  and  the  Reuse  hss  not 

voted  on  the  question  since  i?69.  Most  of  the  names  given  above  are  of  those  wh^  hnve 
in  some  way  openly  advocated  the  measure.  Practically  all  of  the  members  from  the  States 
where  women  have  tiie  full  frandiifle  are  in  favor,  and  Aere  always  liaa  been  a  large 
number  from  Kansas.  In  1896.  in  response  to  letters  of  inquiry,  nuuny  aaiMuneed  them* 
selves  as  ready  to  vote  for  a  suffrage  amendment 
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Milnes,  Alfred 

Mich. 

Shafroth,  John  F. 

Col. 

MondeH,  Frank  W. 

Wy. 

Simpson,  Jerry 

Kas. 

Mo  rev, 

Henry  L, 

Ohio. 

Smith,  Henry  C. 

Mich. 

Morse,  Elijah 

Mass. 

Smiili,  William  Alden 

Mich. 

Mottp  Richaid 

Ohio. 

Steele,  George  W. 

Ind. 

Neville.  William 

Neb. 

Struble,  I.  S. 

Iowa. 

Northway,  S.  A. 

Ohio. 

Sulzer,  William 

N.  Y. 

O'Donnell,  Jamea 

Mich. 

Sutherland,  George 

Utah. 

Orth,  Godlove  S. 

Ind. 

Taylor,  Ezra  B. 

Ohio. 

Payne,  Sereno  E. 

N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Robert  W. 

Ohio. 

Peelle,  Stanton  J. 

Ind. 

Tongue,  Thomas  H. 

Ore. 

Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

Topp,  Robertson 

Tenn. 

Peirce,  R.  B.  F. 

Ind. 

Van  Voorhis,  John 

N.  Y. 

Pence,  Lafayette 

Col. 

Walker,  James  A. 

Va, 

Pickler,  J.  A. 

S.D. 

Walker,  Joseph  H. 

Mass. 

Powers,  Henry  H. 

Vt. 

Weadock,  Thomas  A.  £, 

Mich. 

Raoney,  A.  A. 

Mass. 

White,  John  D. 

Ky. 

Ray,  George  W. 

N.Y. 

Wilson,  Edgar 

Ida. 

Riddle;  Albert  G. 

Ohio. 

Woods,  S.  D. 

CaL 

Governors 

OF  States.  (Incomplete  list) 

Governor  Adams, 

Col. 

Governor  Hunt, 

Col. 

«« 

Altgeld, 

Ills. 

«  Hunt, 

Ida. 

M 

Ames» 

Mass. 

Jewell, 

Conn. 

<l 

Andrews, 

Conn. 

U.  S.  Postmaster  G«ieral. 

<l 

Barber, 

Wy. 

"  Jones, 

Nev. 

« 

Bates, 

Mass. 

"  Knapp, 

Alaska 

Begole, 

Mich. 

La  Foilette, 

Wis. 

H 

Bliss, 

Mich. 

«  Lung, 

Mass. 

«f 

Brackett, 

Mass. 

Sec'y  of  the  Navy. 

M 

Budd, 

CaK 

**  Lord, 

Ore. 

«f 

Burke, 

N.  D. 

"  Luce, 

Mich. 

M 

Butler, 

Mass. 

"  McDonald, 

Ind. 

ft 

Butler, 

NeK 

"  Mclntire, 

CoL 

*t 

Campbell, 

Wy. 

"  Mellette, 

S.  D. 

•• 

Carpenter, 

Iowa. 

"     '  Morrill, 

Kas. 

M 

Chamberlain, 

Ore. 

"  Morton, 

Ind. 

<l 

Claflin, 

Mass. 

*'  Murphy, 

Ariz. 

« 

Clough, 

Minn. 

*•  Newell, 

Wash. 

M 

Colcord, 

Nev. 

Odell, 

N.Y. 

M 

Davis, 

R.L 

"  Osborn, 

Wy. 

M 

Fifer, 

Ills. 

*'  Pattison, 

Penn. 

H 

Folger, 

N.Y. 

•*  Pingree, 

Mich. 

Sec'y  of  the  Treasury. 

"  Porter, 

Ind. 

n 

Fuller, 

Vt. 

Rich, 

Mich. 

w 

Greenhalg^ 

Mass. 

"  Richards, 

Wy. 

II 

Hale, 

Wy. 

**  Rickard^ 

Mont. 

M 

Hoyt. 

Wy. 

**  Rogers, 

Wash. 

It 

Hughes, 

Ariz. 

"  Roosevelt, 

N.Y. 

« 

Humphrey, 

Kas. 

Routt, 

Col, 
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Governor  Sadler, 

Nev. 

Governor  Tliomas, 

Utah. 

M 

Saunders, 

Ncv. 

M 

Van  Sant, 

Minn. 

u 

Savag:e, 

Nev. 

M 

Voorhees, 

N.J. 

M 

Semple, 

Wailu 

«f 

Waitc, 

Col. 

m 

Sprague» 

R.L 

M 

Warren, 

Wy. 

m 

Squire, 

Wash. 

m 

Washburn, 

Mass. 

tt 

StcuncnbefK, 

Ida. 

m 

Wells, 

Utah. 

M 

St.  John, 

K.1S. 

M 

West, 

Utah. 

Talbot, 

Mass. 

M 

Winans, 

Mich. 

m 

Thayer, 

Wy. 

M 

Yates,  Sr., 

Ills. 

M 

Thomas, 

Col. 

« 

Young, 

Utah. 

Presidents  OF  Univb&SITIBS.   (Incomplete  list.) 

Andrews,  £.  Benjamin  Lathnore,  S.  A.     Acting  President 

Brown  and  Neb. 

Ayleswortli,  Barton  O.  Lyons,  S,  R, 

Pres.  Col.  Agr.  Coll.  MacLean,  James 

Colorado.  Marvin,  James 

Wisconsin.  Nortfarop.Cyrus  W.Minnesota. 

Ohio  Wesleyan.  Palmer,  Alice  Freeman 
Iowa  Agr.  College. 


Rochester. 
Monmouth  Uiis.). 
Idaho. 


Baker,  James  H. 

Bascom,  I  1  iii 
BashfordI  J.  W. 
Beardshear,  Wm, 

Capen,  Elmer  F. 


Tuft's  College. 


Dickinson,  Frances  E. 


Park.  Jolin  R. 
Purncll,  W.  H. 


Wellesiey  College. 

Utah. 

Delaware  College. 


Evans,  J.  G. 

Hale,  Horace  M. 
Hawley,  J.  H. 

Gates,  George  A. 
< "lunnisoii,  Alniou 


Harvey  Medical  (Chicago).  Rogers,  Henry  Wade  Northwestern. 


Heddlng  (Ills.). 

r-!-  ifado, 
Wiiiamettc  (Ore.). 
Iowa  College. 
St.  Lawrence. 


Gunsaulus,  Frank  W. 

Armour  Institute. 


Henderson,  L.  F. 
Herrick,  C.  L. 

Hill,  Walter  B. 
Hurst,  John  F. 

Irvine,  Julia  J. 


Idaho. 

New  Mexico. 

Georgia. 

American  Univer- 
sity, D.  C. 
Wellesiey  College. 


Shafer,  Helen  A.  Wellesiey  College. 

Sharpless,  Isaac     Haverford  College. 
Slocum,  W.  F.      Colorado  College. 
Smiley,  Elmer  E.  Wyoming, 
Snow,  F.  H.  Kansas. 
Stephens,  D.  S.       Kansas  City. 
Sotliff,  Phoebe  I.  Rockford  (Ills.). 
Swain,  Joseph      Indiana  and 

Swartfmiore. 

Thomas,  Martha  Carey 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Thwing,  Charles  F.  Western  Reserve. 
Warren,  William  F.  Boston. 


Jordan,  David  Starr  Leland  Stanford.  Washington,  Booker  T. 

Kellogg,  Martin  V.  California.  Tuskeegee  Institute, 

Kingsbury,  J.  T.     Utah.  Wells,  Daniel  H.  Utah. 

Knox,  Martin  Van  Bnrcn  White.  Andrew  D.  Cornell. 

Red  River  Valley,  N.  D.  Whitney,  Orson  F,  Utah. 


Clergymen. 

Archbishop  Ireland  Catholic. 
Bishop  Bowman,  Thomas  Meth.  Epis. 

"      Brooks.  Phillips      Prot.  Epis. 

"     Hamilton,  IohnWm.Meth.Epis. 

**     Haven,  Gilbert  •* 

«  Htti«t,JohnF« 


Bishop  Hontmgton,  Fred*k  D. 

Prot.  Epis. 

*  Joyce,  Isaac  W.  Meth.  Epis. 
*•      McQnaidof  Roclicster  Catholic 

*  Moore,  David  H.  Meth.  Epis. 
"     Newman,  John  P.  " 
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Bishop  PoUer,  l  iciii  y  C. 

Prot.  Epis. 

oregg,  jjciv  la 

Sessums,  Davit 

« 

Halt  Franir  A 

"     Simpson,  Matthew  Metlu  Epis. 

Hlllift  N«w»1l  Dwiffht 
nuu^i  swwcii  j^wigm 

"     Spalding  of  Peori.i 

Catholic. 

nincKiey,  v  recicricic  /\. 

TTnU 

**     Turner, HcnryMcN.Meth.Epis. 

44 

"     Walters,  A. 

44 

XV  V  111,       1  c:  A  til  J  LI  c  I 

T  1  VvAf  ^  1 

**     Warren,  Henry  W, 

U 

XVlUg,  1  IlUUlaa  oidrr 

oniu 

Ames,  Charles  G. 

Unit 

liAJDgXCllOWy  oaiDQei 

N 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward 

Cong'l. 

JUOIUMMXSTf  yjwi^s  v.. 

oapi. 

Boardman,  George  W. 

Bapt. 

ITtiit- 

Bristol,  Frank  M.            Meth.  Epis. 

Chadwick,  John  W. 

Unit. 

Mills  R  Vtv 

jivang. 

Channing,  William  Henry 

14 

«« 

Cheever,  George  B. 

Cong'l. 

iNewion,  neoer 

Epis. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman 

Unit 

Parker  ThMidnre 

Unit 

CoHyer,  Robert 

Unit 

V*rttt  ^  XJT 

tcnUf  ucorgc  xi. 

uniT* 

Conway,  Moncore  D. 

14 

Jr  icrpuuCi  J  una 

TTni* 

umi. 

Cook,  Joseph 

Presb. 

X  uiiiUciii,  j<tniL.2>  jn* 

Dalton,  W.  J. 

Catliolic 

Rainsford,  M.  S. 

Epis. 

Duryea,  Joseph  T. 

Cong'l. 

Reed,  Myron  W. 

Liberal. 

Eaton,  Charles  H. 

Univ. 

Savage,  Minot  J. 

Unit. 

£ggleston,£dwaid(aiitiior)Meili.£pi8. 

Scully,  Thomas 

Cath. 

Foss,  Herbert 

M 

Shippen,  Rush 

Umt 

Gannett,  William  C, 

Unit. 

Swing,  David 

Ubeial* 

Gladden,  Washington 

Congn. 

Thomas,  Hiram  W, 

Gottheil,  Rabbi  Gustave. 

Tyng,  Stephen  H, 

Epis. 

Women  Ministers. 

Blackwell,  Antoinette  Brown  Unit. 

Hultin,  Ida  C. 

vnii* 

Booth,  Maud  Ballington  Vols,  of  Am. 

Moore,  Henrietta  G. 

Brown,  Olympia 

Univ. 

Murdock,  Marian 

Tin  if 
^  nil. 

Buck,  Florence 

Unit. 

Safford,  Mary  J. 

41 

Chapin,  Augusta,  D.  D. 

Univ. 

Shaw,  Anna  Howard 

Prot.  Meth. 

Crane,  Caroline  Bartlett 

Unit 

Spencer,  Anna  Garlin 

Liberal. 

Crooker,  Florence  KoUock 

Univ. 

Tudcer,  Emma  Booth 

Salv.Army. 

Deyo,  Amanda 

Whitney,  Mary  Traffem 

Unit 

Eastman,  Annis  F. 

Cong*U 

Wilkes,  Eliza  Tupper 

It 

Hanaford«  Phebe  A. 

Univ. 

Woolley.CeliaP. 

H 

Enoush  Clerqtiien, 


1901. 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

"  York 
Archdeacon  of  Manchester* 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
«      «  Exeter 
*•      *•  Hereford  * 
London  * 
**     «  Southwell  " 
Canon  Charles  Kingsley  of  WestminV. 
"    Wilberiorce        «  " 


Cath. 


Archbishop  Cardinal  Vanghn 

Archbishop  Moran  of  Australia 

Archbishop  Nozaleda  of  the 

Philippines  Cath. 

Hugh  Price  Hughes. 

James  Martineau,  D.  D. 

Most  Rev,  Gordon  Coirie,  Bishop  of 
Auckland  and  Primate  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

Newman  Hall,  LL.  B.,  D.  D. 
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Alcott,  A.  Bronson. 
Atkinson,  Edward. 
Btdwell*  Gen.  John. 
Bigelow,  John, 

Minister  to  Fiance. 
Bimey,  James  G. 
Blarlavell,  Henry  R. 
Booth,  Judge  Henry, 

Dean  Union  Col.  of  Law,  Chicago. 
Bowles,  Sanrael. 
Bradwelt,  Judge  James  B. 
Brooks,  John  Graham, 

Pres.  National  Consumers*  League 
Bryant,  WiUiam  Cullen. 
Burdette,  Robert  J. 
Cable,  George  W. 
Childs,  George  W. 
Qark,  Francb  E., 

Pres.  National  Christian  Endiavor. 
Cemens,  Samuel  R.  (Mark  Twain). 
Curtis,  George  William. 
Debs.  Eugene  V. 
Dole,  San  ford  B., 

Governor  of  Hawaii. 
Donnelly,  Ignatius. 
Douglass.  Frederick. 
Dow,  Neal. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Wald 
Field,  Eugene. 
Fields,  James  T. 
Fisk»  Clinton  B. 
Ford,  Paul  Leicester. 
Fom^,  John  W. 
Foss,  Sam  Walter. 
Foulke,  William  Dudley. 
Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  Sr.  and  Jr. 
Gompers,  Samuel. 
Griggs,  Edward  Howard. 
Hale;  Gen.  Irving. 
Harris,  William  T., 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educatioa 
Hattan,  Frank, 

V.  S.  Postmaster-General. 
Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth- 
Hooker,  John. 


Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howells,  Wiiiiam  Dean. 
Hurd,  Judge  Harvey  B., 

Dean  Northwestern  Univ.  Law  Col. 
Husted,  James  . 

Speaker  of  New  York  Legislature. 
Hutchinson,  John. 
Fngersoil,  Robert  G. 
Jackson,  Francis. 
Jadcson.  James  C, 

Dansville  Sanitorium. 
Johnson,  Thomas  L. 
Jones,  Samuel  M., 

Mayor  of  Toledo,  O. 
Loncfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth. 
McCulloch,  Hugh, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Miles,  Nelson  A., 

Lieutenant  Genera!  U.  S.  A. 
Morton,  J.  Sterling, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Nye,  Edgar  Wilson  (Bill). 
Owen,  Robert  Dale. 
Phillips,  Wendell 
Pillshury,  Parker. 
Powdcrly.  Terence  V. 
Purvis,  Robert 
Quin'-y.  Tosiah. 
Ridpath,  John  Clark. 
Rogers,  Nathaniel  P. 
Sage,  Russell. 
Saigent,  Frank  P., 

Com*r  of  Immigration. 
Saxton,  Gen.  Rufus. 
Smith,  Gerrit. 
Tilton,  Theodore. 
Tourgee,  Albion  W. 
Tyler,  Moses  Coit 
Ward,  Lester  F., 

Smithsonian  Institute. 
Washingrton,  Booker  T. 
Whittter.  John  G. 
Woolley,  John  G. 
Wright,  Carroll  D., 

Pres.  U.  S.  Labor  Commission. 
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American  Women. 


Addams,  Jane, 

Hull  House,  Chicago. 
Alcott,  Louisa  M. 
Alden,  Cynthia  Wettover, 

Pres.  Int'l  Sunshine  Society. 
Anthony,  Susan  B., 
Avery,  Rachel  Foster, 

Sec'y  Nat'l  Suff.  Ass'n,  21  years. 
Barrows,  Isabel  C. 
Barry  (Lake),  Leonora  M., 

Grand  Organizer  Knights  of  Labor. 
Barton,  Oara, 

Pres.  American  Rcid  Cross  Ass'n. 
Blackwell,  Alice  Stone, 

Editor  of  The  U^otnan's  Journal. 
Blackwell,  Dr.  Elizabeth, 
Blackwell,  Dr.  Emily, 

Founders  of  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  New  York  Infirmary. 
Blake,  Lillie  Devereux, 

Pres.  Nat'l  I^egislative  League. 
Booth.  >!:iry  L  . 

Editor  of  Harper's  Basar, 
Bradwell,  Myra, 

Founder  and  editor  of  Legal  News. 
Byrd,  Mary  E., 

Director  Smith  C6tL  Observatory. 
Campbell,  Helen. 
Carr,  Mary  L., 

Ex-Prrsident  W.  R.  C 
Cury,  Alice. 
Cary,  Phoebe. 
Catt,  Carrie  Chapman, 
•  Pres.  Natl  Worn.  Suff.  Ass*n. 
Child,  Lydia  Maria. 
Clay.  Lanni, 

Aud.  Nat  l  Worn.  Suff.  Ass'n. 
Clemmer,  Mar>'. 
Colby,  Clara  B., 

Editor  of  Tke  IVonum's  Tribune. 
Cooper,  Sarah  B., 

Pres.  Golden  Gate  Kinder.  Ass'n. 
Crowe,  Martha  Foote, 

Dean  Northwestern  University. 
Decker,  Sarah  Piatt, 
Demorest,  Mnie.  Louise, 

Editor  Demaresfs  Magagme, 
Diaz,  Abby  Morton. 


Dickinson,  Anna  F 
Dickinson,  Mar>'  Lowe, 

Hon.  Pres.  Nat.  Council  ot  Women. 
Diggs,  Annie  L., 

State  Librarian,  Kansas. 
Edson,  Susan  A., 

Physician  to  Garfield. 
Fairbanks.  Cornelia  C, 

Pres.  Gen.  Daughters  Am.  Rev. 
Field,  Kate. 

Field,  Martha  R.  (Catherine  Cole), 
Ex-Pres.  Worn.  Int'l  Press  Aas'n. 

Fletcher,  Alice, 

Special  Indian  Agent  (Harv.  Univ.) 
Foster,  J.  Ellen, 

Pres.  Nat'l  Wom.  Rep.  Ass'n. 
Gage,  Matilda  Joslyn. 
Gardiner,  Helen  K. 
Garrett,  Mary  E. 
Gibbons,  Abby  Hopper* 

Pres.  Woman's  Prison  Ass*n. 
Gougar,  Helen  M. 
Grannis,  Elizabeth  B., 

Pres.  Nat'l  Social  Purity  League. 
Guiney,  Louise  Imogoi. 
Hall,  Florence  Howe. 
Haihert,  Elmibeth  Boynton. 
Haskell.  Ella  Knowles, 

A«^*r  Att'y-Gen.  of  Montana. 
Ilrlrii       Mrs.  William  Tod, 

Pres.  Nat'l  Council  of  Women. 
Henrotin,  Ellen  M., 

Ex-Pres.  G«!n.  Fed.  of  Qubs. 
Holley,  Marietta, 

(Josiah  Allen's  Wife), 
H-]li';tcr.  TJIlian  M.. 

Sup.  Com.  Ladies  of  Maccabees. 
Hooker,  Isabella  Beecher. 
Hosmer,  Harriet 
Howe,  Julia  Ward. 
Jaoobi,  Dr.  Mary  Putnam. 
Kelley,  Florence, 

Ex-Chief  State  Factoiy  In^,  Ills. 
Krout,  Mary  H 
Leslie,  Mrs.  Frank. 
Lippincott,  Sarah  J., 

(Grace  Greenwood). 
Livennore»  Mary  A. 
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Lockwood,  Mary  S., 

Editor  .4m.  Mag.  (D.  A.  R.). 

Logan,  Olive. 

Lowell.  Josephine  Shaw, 

Pres.  Worn.  Munic  L.,  New  York. 
Lodcr,  Dr.  Clemeno^ 
Founder  WooMti's  Hooieopathic 
College,  New  York. 
Marshall,  Dr.  Gara, 

Dean  Woni.  Med.  Coll..  Phila. 
McCuUoch,  Catharine  Waugh. 
McGee,  Dr.  Anita  Newcomb, 
Ass*t  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.  in  Spanish- 
American  War. 
Miller,  Flo  Jamison, 

Ex-Prts.  Woman'*  Relief  Corps. 
Mitchell,  Marin 
Mussey,  Ellen  Spencer, 
Dean  Woman's  Law  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Nathan,  Mrs.  Frederick; 

Pres.  N.  Y.  Con  imers'  League. 
Palmer,  Bertha  Ifonore, 
Pres.  Board  Lady  Managers, 
World's  Fair. 
Parton,  Mrs.  James  (F^ny  Fern). 
Patton,  AUij  Hutchinson. 
Paul,  A.  Emmagene, 
Sup't  of  Street  Qeantng  Dep't,  ist 
Ward,  Chicago. 
Peabody.  Elizabeth. 

Educator  and  phiUntbropist. 
Preston,  Dr.  Ann, 
Dean  of  Med.  Coll.  and  founder  of 
Worn.  Hosp.,  Philadelphia. 
Sewatl,  May  Wright, 

Pres.  Inti  Council  of  Women. 
Seymour.  Mar>'  F., 

Ed.  of  Business  Ik  oman's  Journal. 
bmith.  Dr.  Julia  Holmes, 
Dean  Nat'l  Med.  Coll.,  Chicago. 


Solomon,  Hannah  G., 

Pres.  Nat'l  Council  of  Jewish  Worn. 
Southworth.  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Spofford,  Harriet  Prescott. 
Stanford,  Jane  Lathrop  (Leland). 
Stanton,  Elixabetfa  Ca<^. 
Stetson,  Charlotte  Perkins. 
Stevens,  Lillian  M.  N., 

Pres.  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Stevenson,  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett. 
Stockham.  Dr.  Alice  B. 
Stone,  Lucinda  Hinsdale. 
Ston^  Lucy. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher. 
Taylor,  Eimina  Shepard, 

Pres.  Yonng  Woman's  Nat'l  Im- 
provement  Assn. 
Tcrrill,  Mary  Church, 

Pres.  Nai"l  Ass'n  of  Col.  Wom. 
Upton,  Harriet  Taylor, 

Treas.  Natl  Worn.  Saff.  Ass'n. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Lew. 
Wallace,  Zerelda  G. 
Ward,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
Wells.  Kmmeline  B. 
Wells,  Ida  B. 
White,  SaUie  Joy. 

Ex.*Pres.  N.  E.  Wom.  Press  Ass'n. 
Whiting,  Lilian. 
Whitney,  Anne,  Sculptor. 
Willard,  Frances  E. 
Willinj?.  Jennie  Fowler. 
Winslow,  Dr.  Caroline  B. 
Winslow,  Helen  M., 

Editor  of  Club  fVomw. 
Young,  Zina  D.  H., 

Pres.  Nat'l  Woman's  Relief  Ass'n, 
Zakr/ewska,  Dr.  Marie  K  , 

Founder  New  Kn^'.  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children. 


Great  Butain. 


Aberdeen,  Countess  of, 

Vice-President-at-Large  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of, 

Guv  -den.  of  Canada. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Garrett,  M,  D. 


Balfour,  A.  J., 

Prime  Minister. 
Balfour,  Lady  Frances. 

Battersea.  Lady. 
Becker.  Lydia. 
Editor  IVomcn's  Suffrage  Journal. 
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Begjr,  Faithful!.  M.  P. 

Benson  (Archbishop  o£  Canterbury), 

Mrs. 
Besant,  Annie. 
Besant,  Walter. 
Biggs,  Caroline  Ashtirat, 
Blackburn,  Helen, 

Editors  EngHshtvoman's  Review* 
Blake,  Dr.  Sophia  Jex. 
Blatch,  Harriet  Stanton. 
Bright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob. 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Butler,  Josephine  E., 

Pres.  Social  Purity  League. 
Carlisle,  Lady, 

Pres.  Woman's  Liberal  Federation. 
Chant,  Laura  Ormiston. 
Cobbe,  Frances  Power. 
Cobden,  Richard. 
Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Courtney,  Leonard  H.,  M.  P. 
Crawford,  Emily. 

Davies,  Emily,  Mistress  of  Girton. 
D'Israeli,  Benjamin, 

Prime  Minister. 
Edwards,  Amdia  B. 
Fawcctt,  Henry, 

M.  P.  and  Postmaster-General. 
Fawcett,  Mrs.  ^^^!liccnt  Garrett, 

Pres.  Wom.  Suff.  Ass'n  Great  Brit 
Fry,  Elizabeth. 
Glenesk,  Lord. 
Grey,  Sir  George,  K.  C.  B. 


Ha,rbcrton,  Lady. 

Haslcm.  Anna  Maria.  (Ireland.) 

Huxley,  Thomas  H. 

Lucas,  Margaret  Bright. 

Martineau,  Harriet 

McLaren,  Duncan,  M.  P. 

McLaren,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Bright. 

Mill.  John  Stuart,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nightingale,  Florence. 

Proctor,  Adelaide  A. 

Ritchie,  Anne  Thackeray. 

Rollitt,  Sir  Albert,  Eari  of  Sdbome. 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of. 

Prime  Minister. 
Sclbome,  Earl  of. 
SidRwick.  Mrs.  Henry, 

Prmc,  of  Newnham. 
Somerset,  Lady  Henry, 

Pres.  World's  W.  C  T.  U. 
Somerville,  Mary,  Astronomer. 
Stead.  Wm.  T. 
Tallon,  Daniel. 

Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 
Taylor,  Peter  A.,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.s. 
Thomson  (Archbish.  of  York),  Mrs. 
Todd.  Isabella  M.  S.  (Ireland). 
Unwin,  Jane  Cobden. 
Wigham,  Eliza. 
Woilstonecraft,  Mary, 

Author  of  Rights  of  Woman  (1792). 
Woodall,  William,  M.  P. 
Wyndfaam,  Hon.  George. 


FkAiics. 


Dumas,  Alexandre  (ffls). 


Hugo,  Victor. 


Australia. 


Barton,  Edmund,  Premier. 
Cockbnm,  Sir  John,  K.  C  W.  G., 
Kingston,  Hon.  C.  C, 

Premier  S.  Aus, 
Lyne,  Sir  William, 

Premier  N.  S.  W. 
Onslow,  Lady* 


Parkes,  Sir  Henry, 
Premier  N.  S.  W. 

Reid.   Sir  G.  H., 
Premier  N.  S.  W. 

Turner,  Sir  George, 
Premier  Victoria. 

Windeyer,  Lady. 


New  Zealand. 


Hall,  Sir  John. 
Seddon,  H.  J.,  Premier. 


Stout.  Sir  Robert,  Premier. 
Vogel,  Sir  Julius,  Colonial  Treas. 
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Canada. 

Hall.  Sir  John,  M.  P.  MacDonald,  Sir  John,  Premier. 

SotPTK  AfUCA. 

Schreiner,  Olive. 


TESTIMONY  FROM  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  STATES* 

No  attempt  is  made  to  give  here  tbe  mass  of  testimony  which  is  esisily 
available  from  the  States  where  women  vote,  but  only  enough  is  presented  to 
show  its  nrittire  nnd  the  character  of  tho<.e  whn  ofTcr  it.  In  the  four  Stafos 
where  woinon  have  fxercised  tht  full  franc!ii-e  for  from  six  to  thirty-three 
years,  not  hah  a  du^en  reputable  persons  have  said  over  their  own  names  that 
any  of  the  evils  which  were  so  freely  predicted  have  come  to  pass  or  that  its 
effect  upon  men,  women  or  the  community  has  heen  other  than  good.  The 
small  amount  of  criticism  which  has  been  openly  made  has  been  anonymous 
or  from  those  whose  word  was  entitled  to  no  weight.  There  is  not  another 
public  question  on  which  the  testimony  i"?  so  uniformly  one-sided,  and  simil.nr 
eviflcncf'  on  any  uther  would  be  accepted  as  su£&cicntly  conclusive  to  demand 
a  niianinious  verJict  in  \\<  favor. 

In  1901  Amos  R.  Wells,  editor  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  World,  wrote  to 
twenty-five  ministers  of  several  different  denomituitions,  choosing  their  names 
at  random  among  his  suhscribers  in  the  equal  suffrage  States,  and  asking  them 
whether  equal  suffrage  was  working  well,  fairly  well  or  badly.  One  answered 
that  it  worked  badly,  three  that  it  worki  <I  fairly  well,  and  the  twenty  one 
others  were  all  positive  and  explicit  in  saying  that  it  worked  well.  C)ne  i)r)ini 
upon  which  they  laid  stre>s  was  the  increased  intelligence  and  breadth  of 
mind  of  the  women,  and  the  good  influence  of  this  upon  their  children.  Mr. 
Wells  said  In  summing  up:  "Woman  suffrage  makes  elections  more  expen- 
sive, hut  it  is  a  grand  school  for  the  mothers  of  the  republic." 

C0U>R^\IX>. 

In  189S,  in  answer  to  the  contintied  misrepresentations  of  the  £asteni  JOVSS, 

the  friends  of  w«>man  suffrage  is.sued  tlu-  following- 

We,  citizens  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  desire,  a»  lovers  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, to  give  our  testimony  to  the  value  of  equal  suffrage.  We  believe  that 
the  greatest  good  *if  the  home,  the  Siate  and  thr  naiii.n  i^  advanced  through 
the  operation  of  equal  sutfrage.  llie  evils  predicted  have  not  come  to  pass. 
The  benefits  daimed  for  it  have  been  secured,  or  are  in  progress  of  develop- 
ment. .\  \ery  large  proportion  of  Cnlnraflo  women  have  conscicntioiT^ly  nc- 
cepted  their  responsibility  as  citizens.  In  1894  more  than  half  the  total  vote 
for  Governor  was  cast  by  women.  Between  85  and  go  per  cent,  of  the  women 
of  the  State  voted  at  that  time.  The  exact  v-  tc  of  the  la.st  election  has  not 
yet  been  estimated,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  proportional  vote 
of  women  was  as  large  as  in  previous  years.  The  vote  of  good  women,  like 
that  of  good  men,  is  involved  in  the  evils  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  our 
present  political  system :  hitt  the  vote  of  women  i>  noticeably  more  conscien- 
tious than  that  of  men,  and  will  be  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  a 
better  order. 

*  Ibis  is  si^lemcalary  to  matwr  contained  ia  the  Sute  chapters. 
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Tbts  was  signed  by  the  governor,  three  ex-governors,  both  senators,  both 
metnbera  of  Congress  and  ex-Moators,  the  chief  justice  and  two  associate 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  three  judges  of  the  coort  of  appeals,  four  judges 
of  the  district  court,  the  secretary  of  State,  the  State  treasurer,  State  auditor, 

attorney-general,  the  mayor  of  Denver,  the  president  of  the  Stale  University, 
the  president  of  Colorado  College,  the  representative  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  vice-regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  As&oaation» 
and  the  presidents  of  thirteoi  women's  clubs. 


I  am  confident  that  recognition  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  constitution  of 
proposed  States  will  not  in  any  way  hinder,  delay  or  endanger  their  admis- 
sion. That  question  is  one  belonging  to  the  State  and  not  to  the  general 
government,  and  the  opponents  of  woman  suflFnge  will  not,  I  am  sure,  deny 
to  the  new  States  the  right  to  settle  that  question  for  themselves. 

Hemby  M.  TBUJOt  (Rep.),  U.  S,  Senator.  (1S89.) 


Instead  of  rough  or  vicious  men,  or  even  drunken  men,  treating  women 
with  disrespect,  the  presence  of  a  single  good  woman  at  the  polls  seems  to 
make  the  whole  crowd  of  men  as  respectful  and  quiet  as  at  the  theater  (:>r 
church.  For  the  credit  of  American  men  be  it  said  that  the  presence  of  one 
woman  or  girl  at  the  polls,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  tlie  humblest  medianic, 
has  as  good  an  effect  on  the  crowd  as  the  presence  of  the  grandest  dame  or 
the  most  &shionable  belle.  The  American  woman  is  clearly  as  much  of  a 
queen  at  the  polls,  in  her  own  bearing  and  the  deference  paid  her,  as  in  the 
drawing-room  or  at  the  opera.  I  feel  more  pride  than  ever  in  American  man- 
hood and  American  womanhood  since  seeing  thc^e  gatherings  on  Tuesday, 
where  men  and  vvonien  of  all  classes  and  conditions  met  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood to  perform  with  duly  and  dignity  the  selection  of  their  own  rulers, 
and  to  give  their  approval  to  die  principles  to  guide  sudi  officials  when  chosen. 
No  woman  was  less  in  dignity  and  sweetness  of  womanhood  after  such 
participatitin  in  public  duties,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  of  sensibil- 
ity in  Colorado  to-day  who  does  not  love  hh  wif'\  drmgluer,  sister  or  mother 
the  more  for  the  womanly  and  gracious  manner  in  which  she  helped  so 
loyally  and  intelligently  in  this  election. 

Indeed,  Colorado  in  this  election  has  left  very  little  of  good  argument  for 
its  sincere  opponents  to  urge  against  suffrage.  So  nearly  all  of  everything 
having  any  good  sense  in  it  has  been  disproved  here,  that  the  opposition  is 
left  with  veiy  few  weapons  in  its  armory,  and  all  of  them  weak. 

James  S.  Clarksok  (Rep.),  U,  S.  As^t  P.  Jtf.  Geiimi*  (iSSM*) 


When  the  question  was  submitted  in  Colorado^  I  supported  and  voted  for 
the  proposition  as  a  matter  of  abstract  right;  as  every  fair  man  must  admit, 
when  the  question  comes  to  him,  that  a  woman  has  the  same  right  of  suf- 
frage as  a  man.  In  advocating  suffrage  yow  need  no  platform  hut  right  and 
justire;  those  who  will  not  accept  it  tijion  that  ground  would  not  be  iK*r- 
suaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  I  will  add,  however,  that  even  the 
most  virulent  enemy  of  woman  suffrage  can  not  prove  that  any  harm  has 
come  from  the  experiment.  The  test  in  Colorado  is  stiU  too  new  to  expect 
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«  unantmoos  verdict,  yet  all  (air-minded  observers  are  justified  in  predicting 
a  higher  standard  of  morab  and  of  political  life  ai  a  retult  of  woman  snf* 
frage.  Alva  Abaxs  (Dev.),  Gowm&r.  (i89&> 


I  sapporCed  the  caoae  of  woman  taffrage^  not  becanae  I  thought  it  would 
work  the  political  regeneration  of  the  country,  but  because  I  believed  it  was 

a  woman's  due  to  vote,  if  she  desired  to  do  so.  I  have  also  said,  and  I  re- 
iterate, that  the  enfranchisement  of  Colorado  women  has  in  tnanv  wny^  bene- 
fited the  State,  that  it  was  a  decided  advance,  and  that  I  trusted  that  oihcr 
Statis,  in  emulation  oi  our  example,  would  soon  give  the  right  to  women 
throughout  the  land.        Chasues  S.  Thomas  (Dem.),  Govtntar.  (1899.) 


There  is  not  a  political  party  in  the  State  that  will  ever  dare  to  insert  in 
its  platform  an  anti-snffrape  plank;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  upon 
this  question  the  voting  power  of  the  women  would  equal  that  of  the  men. 
It  i«  no  more  likely  that  the  women  of  Colorado  will  ever  be  disfranchised 
than  that  the  men  will  be. 

HoiACB  M.  Hau»  former  President  Siait  UniimiUif,  (1901.) 


Few  are  ao  onjiut  or  bold  as  to  aiguc  seriously  against  the  abstract  right 
of  women  to  vote ;  and  experience  in  Colorado  and  other  Western  States  has 
done  much  to  dispel  the  various  theoretical  and  sentimental  objections  that 
have  been  raised  apain*;!  the  extension  of  thi*  manifest  right. 

The  largest  majorities  for  woman  iufl'ram'e  were  given  in  the  most  intelli- 
gent cities,  and  in  the  best  precincts  of  each  city,  while  the  heavy  majorities 
against  it  were  in  the  prectncti  controlled  by  the  debased  and  lawless  classes, 
and  the  lowest  grade  of  madiine  politicians,  who  rely  on  herding  the  de- 
praved vote— showing  that  these  elements  dreaded  the  effect  of  woman  suf* 
frage,  and  realized  the  falsity  of  the  argument  that  it  would  increase  the 

tmmorni  and  rrint  rr>llablo  vote. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  al>le  to  jndj^'c  by  observation  of  elections  and  analysis 
of  returns,  more  women  vote  in  the  better  districts  than  in  the  slums,  and 
the  proportion  of  intelligent  and  refined  voters  to  the  ignorant  and  depraved 
is  larger  among  women  than  among  men.  The  average  result,  therefore, 
has  been  beneficial. 

No  true,  refined  woman  is  any  less  womanly  for  studying  questions  of  pub- 
lic interest  and  expressing  her  opinions  thereon  b3'  means  of  the  ballot. 
....  The  general  cff«  <-t  ha^  been  decidedly  bentTiriab  F.-perially  does 
it  net  as  a  governor  on  the  political  machines  of  all  parties  to  regulate  the 
character  of  nominees  and  platforms. 

Woman  suffrage  is  accepted  as  an  established  fact,  and  is  veiy  little  dis- 
cussed. I  certainly  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  general  sentiment  in  its 
favor  has  decreased,  or  that  the  measure  would  fail  to  pass  with  as  large  or  a 
larger  majority  than  before,  if  again  submitted  to  the  vote  of  either  the  men 
or  women  of  the  State.  I  have  no  hoitation  whatever  in  5tatinR^  as  my  own 
positive  conviction  that  woman  sufTraire  is  l)otli  right  and  beneficial,  and  that 
it  should  not  and  ncvt  r  will  l>e  repealed  in  C'dorado. 

Ikviwg  Hale  (ui  Col.),  General  m  the  Army  of  the  Philippines.  (1902.) 
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It  is  said  that  equal  suffrage  would  make  family  discord.  In  Colorado  our 
divorce  laws  are  rather  easy,  though  stricter  than  in  the  neighboring  States, 
but  since  1893.  when  suffrage  was  granted,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case 

where  political  differences  were  alleged  as  a  cause  for  divorce  or  as  the  pro- 
voking cause  of  family  discord.  Equal  suffrage,  in  my  judgment,  broadens 
the  minds  of  both  men  and  women.  It  has  certainly  given  us  in  Colorado 
candidates  of  better  character  and  a  higher  class  of  officials,  li  is  very  true 
that  husband  and  wife  frequently  vote  alike— as  the  magnet  draws  the  needle 
they  go  to  the  polls  together.  But  women  are  not  coerced.  If  a  man  were 
known  to  coerce  his  wife's  vote  I  believe  he  would  be  ridden  out  of  town 
on  a  rail  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feather?.  Women's  legal  rights  have  been 
improved  in  Colorado  since  they  obtained  ihr  hnllot,  and  there  are  now  no 
civil  distinctions.  Equal  suffrage  tends  to  make  political  affairs  better,  purer 
and  more  desirable  for  all  who  take  part  in  them. 

Tbomas  M.  FAnnsoN  (Dem.),  U.  S.  Senator,  (1902.) 


iDAHa 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  briefly  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  the  women  of  Idaho  has  positively  purified  its  politics.  It  has  compelled 
not  only  State  conventions,  but,  more  particularly,  county  conventions,  of 
both  parties,  to  select  the  cleanest  and  best  material  for  public  office: 
Many  conventions  have  turned  down  their  strongest  local  politicians  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  moral  habits  were  such  that  the  women  would 
unite  against  them,  regardless  of  politics.  It  has  also  taken  politics  out  <A 
the  saloon  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  elevated  local  politics  especially  to 
higher  plane.  Every  woman  is  interested  in  good  government,  in  good 
officers,  in  the  utmost  economy  of  administration,  and  a  low  rate  of  taxation 

Frank  W.  Hukt  (Dem.),  Covemor.  (190a) 


Woman  suffrage  has  been  in  operation  in  Idaho  for  over  four  years  and 

there  have  been  no  alarming  or  disastrous  results.  I  think  most  people  in 
the  State,  looking  over  the  past  objections  to  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  are  now  somewhat  surprised  that  any  were  ever  made.  As  lo 
advantages — it  is,  as  in  all  matters  of  this  kind,  difficult  to  measure  them 
exactly,  because  the  benefit  is  largely  indirect.  I  think,  however,  that  it  has 
exerdM  a  good  and  considerable  influence  over  conventions,  resulting  in 
the  nomination  of  better  men  for  office,  and  that  it  has  been  of  considerable 
weight  m  securing  the  enactment  of  good  laws. 

S.  H.  Hays  (Fus.),  Es-Attomey-GeneroL  (1901.) 


The  adoption  of  equal  suffrage  has  resulted  in  much  good  in  Idaho.  The 
system  is  workin?^  well,  and  the  best  result  therefrom  is  the  selection  for 
public  positions,  State,  county  and  municipal.  Our  politics  in  the  past  lias 
been  manipulated  by  political  adventurers,  more  or  less,  without  regard  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  but  principally  in  the  interests  of  a  small 
coterie  of  politicians  of  the  different  parties,  who  have  depended  upon 
the  public  treasury  for  subsistence.   The  participation  of  our  women  in 
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the  conventions  of  our  various  political  parties  and  in  elections  has  a  ten- 
dency to  relegate  the  professional  politicians,  at  least  the  worst  element,  and 
bring  forth  in  their  stead  a  better  class  of  people.  This  tendency  is  of 
-vast  importasKC  to  the  State.  It  compels  leaders  of  political  parties  to  be 
more  careful  in  tbe  selection  of  candidates  for  different  offices  of  trast 
and  profit         Ralph  P.  Quaklbs,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  (1902.) 


The  Qiief  Justice  and  all  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  pul>- 
Ushed  a  statement  saying  in  part:  "Woman  suffrage  m  this  State  is  a 
success;  none  of  the  evils  predicted  have  come  to  pass,  and  it  has  gained 
mudi  In  popularity  since  its  adoption  by  our  people."  * 


Utah. 

The  lawmakers  seetn  to  be  afraid  of  enfranchising  women  because  of 
the  deteriorating  cftcct  which  politics  might  have  on  womankind.  If  this 
be  true  let  th^  experience  of  Utah  speak.  For  six  years  women  in  this 
State  have  had  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office.  Have  the  wheels  of 
progress  sttHiped?  Instead  we  have  bounded  forward  with  seven-league 
boots.  Have  the  fears  and  predictions  of  the  local  opponents  of  w<Mnan 
stiff  rage  been  verified?  Have  women  degenerated  into  low  politicians,  neg- 
lecting their  homes  and  stifling  the  noblest  emotions  of  womanhood?  On 
the  contrary  women  are  respected  quite  as  much  as  they  were  before  State- 
hood; loved  as  rapturously  as  ever,  and  are  led  to  the  altar  wit^  the  same 
beatific  strains  of  music  and  the  same  umpeaksble  joy  that  invested  ceremo- 
nials before  their  enfranchisement. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  in  this  State  the  influ«ice  of  woman  in  politics 
has  been  fistinctly  elevating.  Tn  the  priman,',  in  the  convention  and  at 
the  polls  her  vcr>'  presence  inspires  respect  for  law  and  order.  Few  men 
are  so  base  that  they  will  not  be  gentlemen  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 
Experience  has  shown  that  women  have  voted  their  intelligent  convictions. 
They  understand  the  questions  ^at  issue  and  they  vote  conscientiously  and 
feariessly.  While  we  do  not  daim  to  have  the  purest  politics  in  the  world 
in  Utah,  it  will  be  readily  «>nceded  diat  the  woman-vote  is  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, and  our  course  is,  therefore,  upward  and  onward. 

One  of  the  bugaboos  of  the  opposition  was  that  rvomen  would  be 
compelled  to  sit  on  juries.  Not  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  has  happened 
in  the  State,  for  the  reason  that  women  are  never  summoned;  the  law 
simply  exempts  them,  but  does  not  exclude  them.  Another  favorite  idiocy 
of  the  anti-suffragists  is  that  if  the  women  vote  they  ought  to  be  com< 
pelled  to  fight  ht  the  same  manner  the  law  exempts  them  from  military 
service. 

For  one  I  am  proud  of  Utah's  record  in  dealing  with  her  female  citizens. 
I  take  the  same  pride  in  it  that  a  good  husband  would  who  had  treated 
his  wife  well,  and  I  look  forward  with  eager  hope*  to  the  day  when  woman 
suffrage  shall  become  universal. 

Hbber  M.  Wells  (Rep.),  Governor.  (1900:) 
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There  is  literally  no  end  to  the  favorable  testimony  from  Utah,  given  by 
Moimom  and  CSentiles  alike. 


Wyoming. 

Gov.  John  A.  Campbell  was  in  office  when  the  woman  suffrage  law  was 
passed.  In  1871  he  said  in  his  message  to  the  Territorial  Legislature: 

There  is  upon  our  statute  book  "an  Act  granting  to  the  women  of  Wyoming 

Territory  tlu  ri<ilu  of  sufTragc."  which  has  now  been  in  force  two  years.  It  is 
simple  justice  to  say  that  the  women  entering,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  upon  these  new  and  untried  duties,  have  conducted 
themselves  in  every  respect  with  as  much  tact,  sound  judgment,  and  good 
sense,  as  men. 

In  1873      said :  "Two  years  more  of  observation  of  the  practical  working 

of  the  system  hnve  only  ?er%'eH  to  deepen  my  conviction  that  what  we, 
in  this  Territory,  hnvc  done,  has  hceti  well  done;  and  that  OUr  system 
of  impartial  suffrage  is  an  iinqualificd  success." 

Governor  Thayer,  who  succeeded  Campbell,  said  in  his  message: 

« 

Wopan  suffrage  has  now  ^  been  in  practical  operation  in  our  Territory 
for  six  years,  and  has,  during  the  time,  increased  in  popularity  and  in 

the  confideiici  of  the  peoi)]e.  In  tny  judgment  the  results  have  been  bene- 
ficial, and  its  influence  favorable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

Governor  Hoyt,  who  succeeded  Thayer,  said  in  1882: 

Under  woman  suffrage  we  have  better  laws,  better  officers,  better  insti- 
tutions, better  morals,  and  a  higher  social  condition  in  )3r<*neral,  than  could 
otherwise  exist.  Not  one  of  the  predicted  evii.s,  such  as  loss  of  native 
delicacy  and  disturbance  of  home  relations,  has  followed  in  its  train. 

Later  he  said  in  a  public  address:  "The  great  body  of  our  women,  and 
the  best  of  them,  have  accepted  the  elective  franchise  as  a  precious  boon 
and  exercise  it  as  a  patriotic  duty^n  a  word,  after  many  years  of  happy 

experience,  woman  suffrage  is  so  thoroughly  rooted  and  established  in  the 
minds  and  liearts  of  the  people  that,  ampng  them  all,  no  voioe  is  ever 
uplifted  in  protest  against  or  in  question  of  it." 

Governor  Hale,  who  was  next  in  this  office,  expressed  himself  repeatedly 
to  the  same  effect. 

Governor  Warren,  who  succeeded  Hale,  said  in  a  letter  to  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Esq.,  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  in  1885: 

Our  women  consider  much  more  carefully  than  our  men  the  chr-racter 
of  candidates,  an<!  both  political  partir^  have  found  themselves  obliged  to 
nominate  their  best  men  m  order  to  obtam  the  suppQrt  of  the  women.  As 
a  bustne^^s  man,  as  a  city,  county,  and  territorial  officer,  and  now  as  Governor 
of  Wyoniiiv^  Territory,  I  have  seen  much  of  the  workings  df  wr.m.an  suf- 
frage, but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  of  domestic  tiiscord  growing 
out  of  it.  Our  women  nearly  all  vote,  and  since  in  Wyoming  as  elsewhere 
the  majority  of  women  are  good  and  not  bad,  the  result  is  good  and  not  evil. 

Territorial  Governors  <are  appointed,  not  elected.  As  U.  S.  Senator,  Mr. 
Warren  has  up  to  the  present  time  (1902)  repeatedly  given  similar  testi* 
mony.  In  various  chapters  of  the  present  volume  may  be  found  the  Strong 
approval  of  ex-U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Carey. 
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Most  of  these  Governors  were  Republicans.  Hon.  N.  L.  Andrews  (Demo- 
crat), Speaker  of  the  Wyoming  House  of  Representatives,  said  in  1879: 

I  came  to  this  Territory  in  the  fall  of  1871,  with  the  strongest  prejudice 

f(i-sil)le  against  womnn  sufFracre.  The  more  T  have  sci-n  of  it,  the  less  my 
objections  iiave  been  realized,  and  the  more  it  has  commended  itself  to  my 
judgment  and  good  opinion.  Und^  all  my  observations  it  has  worked  well,  ' 
and  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  The  women  use  the  ballot  with 
more  independence  and  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  than  men  do.  If  the  ballot  in  the  hand  of  woman  compels 
political  parties  to  place  their  best  men  in  nomination,  this,  in  and  of  itself, 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  sustaining  woman  suffrage. 

£x-Gitef  Justice  Fisher,  of  Cheyenne,  said  in  1883: 

I  wish  1  could  show  the  people  who  are  so  wonderfully  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  female  suffrage  just  how  it  works.   The  women  watdh  the 

nominating  conventions,  and  if  the  RepuMitans  put  a  bad  man  on  their 
ticket  and  the  Democrats  a  good  one,  the  Republican  women  do  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  scratching  off  the  bad  and  substituting  the  good.    It  is 

just  so  with  the  Demf>cratic  women.  I  have  seen  the  eftects  of  female  suf- 
frage, and  instead  of  being  a  means  of  encouragment  to  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, it  tends  greatly  to  purify  elections  and  give  better  government. 

In  1884  AttornQT-General  M.  C.  Brown  said  in  a  public  letter: 

My  prejudices  were  formerly  all  against  wotnan  suffrage,  but  they  have 
gradually  given  way  since  it  became  an  established  fact  in  Wyoming.  My 
observation,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  satisties  me  of  its 
entire  justice  and  propriety.  Impartial  observation  has  also  satisfied  me  that 
in  the  use  of  the  ballot  women  exercise  fully  as  good  jiulfrment  n%  men, 
and  in  some  particulars  are  more  discriminating,  as,  for  instance,  on  ques- 
tions of  morals. 

At  another  time  he  said : 

I  have  been  asked  if  women  make  good  jurors,  and  I  answer  by  saying,  that 
50  far  a"?  T  have  obser\*ed  their  rondiict  on  juries,  as  a  lawyer.  I  find  but  little 

fault  with  them  They  do  not  reason  like  men  upon  the  evidence, 

but,  being  possessed  of  a  higher  quality  of  intellectuali^,  i.  c.,  keen  percep- 
tions, they  ?;ce  the  truth  of  the  thini^  at  a  p:lance.  Their  minds  onre  settled, 
neither  sophistry,  logic,  rhetoric,  pleading  nor  tears  will  move  them  from  their 
purpose.  A  guilty  person  never  escapes  a  just  punishment  when  tried  by 
women  juries. 

The  cflect  of  woman  suffrage  upon  the  people  of  Wyoming  has  been 
good.    It  has  been  said  by  one  man  that  open,  flagrant  acts  of  bribery 

arc  commonly  practiced  at  the  polls  in  Wyoming,  and  this  statemtuf  is 
made  to  show  that  the  effect  of  woman  suffrage  has  not  bcoi  good.  The 
statement  is  not  true.  In  the  last  election  there  were  in  Cheyenne  large 
sums  of  money  exi)en(K<l  to  inntuiue  the  result,  and  votes  were  bought 
on  the  streets  in  an  open  and  shameless  manner.  As  U.  S.  Attorney  for 
the  Territory,  it  became  my  duty  to  investigate  this  matter  before  a  grand 
juiy  composed  of  men.  The  revelations  before  the  jury  were  astonishing 
and  many  ca':os  of  bribery  were  clearly  proven;  but  while  a  majority  of 
those  composing  the  jury  were  men  of  the  hiehest  integrity,  there  were 
so  many  members  who  had  probably  taken  part  in  the  sime  unlawful  trans- 
actions that  no  indictment  could  be  ohiaiiu-d.  Thi-  circum'?tanre';  attending 
this  election  were  phenomenal.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  women,  however, 
if  I  shonld  fait  to  add  that,  white  it  was  clearly  proven  that  many  men 
sold  their  votes,  it  was  strikinqly  .apiiarcnf  that  few  if  any  women,  even 
of  the  vilest  class,  were  guilty  of  the  same  misconduct. 
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Tin  Hon.  Jnhn  W.  Kingraan,  for  four  years  a  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 

Court  ot  Wyoming  says: 

Woman  suffrage  was  inaugurated  in  1869  without  much  discussion,  nnti 
without  any  general  movement  of  men  or  women  in  its  favor.  At  ihat 
time  few  women  voted.  At  each  election  since,  they  have  voted  in  larger 
ntimhcrs.  and  now  nearly  all  go  to  the  polls.  Our  women  do  not  attend 
the  oiucuhcs  ui  any  considerable  numbers,  but  they  generally  take  an  interest 
in  the  selection  of  candidates^  and  it  is  very  common,  in  considering  the 
availability  of  an  a<?pirant  for  office,  to  nsk,  'How  he  stand  with  the 

ladies?'  lYequently  the  men  set  aside  certain  applicants  for  olhce,  because 
their  diaracters  would  not  stand  the  critidsni  of  women.  The  women  mani« 
fest  a  RToat  deal  of  indLpi-iKk-noe  iti  iluir  preference  for  candidates,  and 
have  frequently  defeated  bad  nominations.  Our  best  and  most  cultivated 
women  vote,  and  vote  understand  in  gly  and  independently,  and  they  can  not 
be  bought  with  whiskey  or  bliiulcd  by  party  prejudice.  They  are  makin^jr 
themselves  felt  at  the  polls,  as  they  do  everywhere  else  in  society,  by  a 
Quiet  but  effectual  discountenancing  of  the  bad,  and  a  helping  hand  for 
tne  good  and  the  true.  We  have  had  no  trouble  from  the  presence  of 
had  women  at  the  poll*;.  It  has  been  said  that  the  delicate  and  cultured 
women  would  bhrnik  away,  and  the  bold  and  indelicate  come  to  the  front 
in  public  affairs.  This  we  feared;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened. 
1  (io  not  l)rlii\c  that  snffrai^c  causes  women  to  neglect  their  domestic 
affairs.  Certamly,  such  has  not  been  the  case  in  Wyoming,  and  I  never 
heard  a  man  complain  that  his  wife  was  less  interested  in  domestic  economy 
because  she  had  the  right  to  vote  and  took  an  int  rest  in  making  the  com- 
mtmity  respectable.  The  opposition  to  woman  butlrage  at  hrst  was  pretty 
bitter.  To-day  I  do  not  think  you  could  get  a  dozen  respectable  men  in 
any  locdily  to  oppose  it. 

In  1895  ^-  S.  Senator  Clarence  D.  Clark  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Constitu* 
tional  Ccmvention  of  Utah  which  was  considermg  a  woman  suffrage  plank: 

So  far  as  the  operation  of  the  law  in  this  State  is  concerned,  we  were 
so  well  satisfied,  with  twenty  years'  experience  under  tiie  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, that  it  went  into  our  constitution  with  but  one  dissenting  vote, 

althou^^h  many  thought  that  such  a  section  niight  result  in  its  rejection 
by  Congress.  If  it  docs  nothing  else  it  fulfils  the  theory  of  a  true  repre- 
sentative government,  and  in  this  State,  at  least,  has  resulted  in  none  of 
the  evils  prophesied.  It  has  not  been  the  fniitful  source  of  family  dis- 
agreements feared.  It  has  not  lowered  womanhood.  Wr.meii  do  generally 
take  advantage  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  vote  intelligently.  It  has  been 
years  since  we  have  had  trouble  at  the  polls — ijuict  attd  t)rder.  in  my  opinion, 
being  due  to  two  causes,  the  presence  of  women  and  our  efficient  election 
laws.  One  important  feature  I  might  mention,  and  that  is,  in  view  of 
the  woman  vote,  no  party  dare  nominate  notoriously  immoral  men.  for  fear 
of  defeat  by  that  vote.  Regarding  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  other 
States  I  see  no  reason  why  its  operation  should  not  be  generally  the  same 
elsewhere  as  it  is  with  us.  It  is  surely  true  that  after  many  years*  ex- 
perience. Wyoming  would  not  he  content  to  return  to  the  old  limits,  as, 
in  our  opinion^  the  absence  of  ili  results  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  proposition. 

In  i8g6  the  Hon.  H.  V.  S.  Groesbeck,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  thus  summed  up  the  results  of  twenty-seven  years*  experience: 

I.  Woman  suffrage  has  been  weitjhed  and  not  found  wantinsj.  Adopted 
by  a  statute  passed  by  the  first  legislative  .Assembly  of  tht^  Territory,  in 
1869,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  it  has  continued  without  intemiptioa 
and  with  hm  one  unsuccessful  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  The  con- 
stitutional convention  which  assembled  in  1889  adopted  the  equal  suffrage 
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provision  and  refused  to  submit  the  question  to  a  separate  vote  by  a  large 
majority.  'I1ie  continuance  of  the  measure  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  determination  to  incorporate  it  in  the  fundamental  law»  even  at 
the  risk  of  failing  to  secure  Statehood,  are  the  strongest  arguments  ol 
its  benefit  and  permanency. 

2.  It  has  tended  to  secure  good  nominations  for  the  pobUe  oiBces. 
The  women  as  a  class  will  not  knowingly  vote  for  incompetent,  immoral 
or  inefficient  candidates. 

3.  It  has  tendcfd  to  make  the  women  self-reliant  and  independent,  and 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the  science  of  govenunent^-an  Plica- 
tion that  is  needed  by  the  mothers  of  the  race. 

4.  It  has  made  onr  elections  quiet  and  orderly.  No  mdmess,  brawling 
or  disorder  appears  or  would  be  tolerated  at  the  polling  booths.  There 
is  no  more  difficulty  or  indelicacy  in  depositing  a  ballot  in  the  urn  than  in 
dropping  a  letter  in  the  post  office. 

5.  It  has  not  marred  domestic  harmony.  Husband  and  wife  frequently 
vote  opposing  tickets  without,  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  homo  Divorces 
are  not  as  frequent  here  as  in  other  coininunities,  even  taking  into  con- 
sideration our  small  population.  Many  applicants  for  divorces  are  from 
those  who  have  a  hnsliand  or  wife  elsewhere,  and  the  number  of  divorces 
granted  for  causes  arising^  in  this  State  are  comparatively  few, 

6.  It  has  not  resulted  in  unsexing  women.  They  have  not  been  oflRce- 
seekers.  Women  are  generally  selected  for  county  superintendents  of  the 
schools— offices  for  which  they  seem  particularly  adapted,  but  they  have 
not  been  applicants  for  other  positions. 

7.  Equal  suffrage  brings  together  at  the  ballot-box  the  enlightened  com- 
mon  sense  of  American  manhood  and  the  unselfish  moral  sentiment  of 
American  womanhood.  Both  of  these  elements  govern  a  well-regulated 
household,  and  both  should  sway  the  political  destinies  of  the  entire  human 
family.  Particularly  do  we  need  in  this  new  commonwealth  the  home 
influence  at  the  primaries  and  at  the  polls.  We  believe  with  Emerson 
that  if  all  the  vicea  are  r^resented  in  our  iK»li1ics,  some  of  the  virtues 
should  be.  f 

In  1902  Jusdoe  Corn,  of  the  Stattf  Supreme  Courts  made  l&e  fbllowtng 
public  statement: 

Women  of  all  classes  very  generally  vote.  Bad  women  do  not  obtrude 
their  presence  at  the  polls,  and  I  do  not  now  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
m  distinctively  bad  woman  casting  her  vote. 

Woman  suffrage  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  home  or  the  family 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of  during  the  twelve  years  I  have  resided  in  the 
State.  It  does  not  take  so  much  of  women's  time  as  to  interfere  with  their 
domestic  duties,  or  with  their  church  or  charitable  work.  It  does  not 
impair  their  womanliness  or  make  them  less  satisfactory  as  wives  and 
mothers.  They  do  not  have  less  influence,  or  enjoy  less  respect  and  con- 
sideration socially.  My  impression  is  that  they  read  the  daily  papers  and 
inform  themselves  upon  public  questions  much  more  generally  than  women 
«lsewhere. 

Woman  suffrnpe  has  had  the  effect  almost  entirely  to  exclude  notoriously 
bad  or  immoral  men  from  public  office  in  the  State.  Parties  refuse  to 
nominate  such  men  upon  the  distinct  ground  that  they  can  not  obtain  the 

women's  vote. 

The  natural  result  of  such  conditions  is  to  increase  the  respect  in  which 
•women  are  held,  and  not  to  diminish  it  They  are  a  more  important 
factor  in  affair^,  and  therefore  more  regarded  Tt  is  generally  conceded, 
I  think,  that  women  have  a  higher  standard  of  morality  and  right  living 
than  men.  And,  as  they  have  a  say  in  public  matters,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  men  respect  their  standard,  and  in  some  degree  attempt  to  attain 
it  themselves. 

1  have  never  been  an  euihusiaslic  advocate  of  woman  suffrage  as  a  cure 
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for  all  the  ills  'V  i  nff ict  scuifty.  but  T  give  you  itt  entire  csmdor  my  im- 
pressions of  it  from  my  observations  in  this  Stat& 

In  after  women  in  Wyoming  had  very  generally  exercised  the  fnllt 

suffrage  since  1869,  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Colby,  editor  of  the  Woman's  Tribune,. 
^^'ashington,  D.  C,  compiled  a  report  from  the  census  statistics.  Tbosc 
relating  to  crime,  insanity  and  divorce  were  as  follows: 

The  population  of  the:  United  Sfntes  has  increased  in  the  last  decade 
24.6  per  cent.  That  of  Wyoming  has  increased  127.9  per  cent.  But  while 
the  number  of  criminals  in  the  whole  United  States  has  increased  40.3 — 
an  alarming  ratio  far  b^rond  the  increase  of  poptilation-'notwithstaiidinip 
the  immense  increase  of  population  in  Wyoming,  the  number  of  criminals 
has  not  increased  at  all,  but  there  has  been  a  relative  decrease,  which 
shows  a  law-abiding  community  and  a  constantly  improving  condition  of 
the  public  morrds.  In  1870  there  were  confined  in  the  jails  and  prisons 
of  Wyoming  74  criminals,  72  men  and  2  women.  The  census  of  1880  shows 
the  same  number  of  criminals,  74,  as  against  an  average  number  of  criminals 
in  the  other  Western  States  of  645.  This  remarkable  fact  is  made  more 
interesting  because  the  74  in  are  all  men,  and  thus  the  scarecrow  of 
the  vicious  women  in  politics  disappears.  Wyominp:  being  the  only  State 
in  which  the  per  cent,  of  criminal  women  has  decreased,  it  is  evident 
that  the  morals  of  the  female  part  of  the  population  improve  with  the 
c.\crci^e  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 

There  were  189,503  insane  in  the  United  States*  but  there  were  but  three 
insane  persons  in  Wyoming  in  1880,  all  men.  The  preponderance  of  in- 
sanity among  married  women  is  usually  attributed  to  the  monotony  of 
their  lives,  and  since  this  is  much  relieved  by  their  participation  in  politics- 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  fin  I  n  a  physical  effect,  a  decreased  proportion 
of  insane  women  where  woman  suffrage  prevails. 

Prom  1870  to  1880  the  rate  of  divorce  incFeasetd  in  the  United  States 
704  per  cent.,  three  times  the  rafi<>  of  the  increase  of  population,  and 
in  the  group  of  Western  States,  omitting  Wyoming,  it  increased  436.7  per 
cent,  almost  four  times  the  ftverage  increase  of  popttlatioa,  while  in  W yoming 
the  average  increase  in  divorce  was  less  than  50  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
population. 

Compare  Wyoming  with  a  typical  Eastern  State— Connecticut — the  latter 
has  one  insane  person  to  every  363  of  the  population,  Wyoming  has  one 

to  every  T.497.  Nor  is  this  wholly  a  difference  of  East  and  West,  for  Idaho, 
its  neighbor,  shows  one  insane  to  every  1,029.   Especially  would  voting  seem 


seven -tr^TTbs  as  many  female  idiots  as  there  «rc  mate  sdiots,  while  in 
Wyommg  there  are  only  four-tenths  as  many. 

Woman  suffrage  may  have  played  no  part  in  these  statistics,  but  if  they 

had  shown  an  hjcrrase  of  crime,  insanity  and  divorci^  it  ceftainly  would 
have  been  iieid  responsible  by  the  world  at  large. 


The  History  is  indebted  to  AtomQr-General  John  C.  Davies  for  most  of 
the  information  on  School  SnfTrap:c  contain  -1  in  the  New  York  chapter, 
and  also  for  the  opinion  which  follows  herewith  on  the  right  of  women 

in  that  State  to  hold  office. 

By  the  Consolidated  School  Law  it  is  provided,  as  regarding  School 
Commissioners,  that  ''No  person  shall  be  deemed  ineligible  to  such  office 
by  reason  of  sex,  who  has  the  other  qualifications  as  herewith  provided;*^ 


to  increase  the  intelligence 


NEW  YORK. 
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and  regirding  common  school  di  t riots,  it  is  provided  that  "Every  district 

officer  must  be  a  resitlotit  nf  his  di-irict  and  (lualificd  to  vote  at  its  meet- 
ings." As  certain  wi.»nien  are  qualitied  to  vote  in  any  common  school 
district^  such  women  are  thus  eligible  to  any  district  office,  includiiig  the 
offices  of  tnistrr,  L-lcrk,  colKctor.  trca>tirer  or  Hbrarian. 

A  similar  provision  in  reference  to  union  free  schools,  that  "No  person 
shall  be  eligible  to  hold  any  school  district  office  in  any  union  free  school 
district  unless  he  or  >ht^  is  a  qualified  voter  in  such  district  and  In  ible 
to  read  and  write,"  permits  women  to  bold  oflSce  as  members  of  the  board 
of  education  and  other  district  offices. 

Aside  from  Chapter  214  of  the  Laws  of  t8{0,  which  has  been  held  to 
be  unconstitutinnnl.  I  know  of  no  provision  of  law  extending  school  suffrage 
to  women  in  ctttes,  except  that  charters  of  certain  third  class  cities  have 
extended  to  women  tax-payers  the  right  to  vote  upon  a  proposition  involving 
the  rni^incf  of  a  tax. 

By  the  Public  Officers'  I-aw,  Chap.  681  of  the  Laws  of  1892,  Section  3, 
it  is  provided  that  *'No  person  shall  he  capable  of  holding  a  civil  ofltee 
who  shall  t,  at  the  time  he  shall  be  chosen  thereto,  be  of  full  age,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  resident  of  the  State,  and,  if  it  be  a 
local  office,  a  resident  of  the  political  subdivision  or  municipal  corpora- 
tion of  the  State  for  which  be  shall  l)r  cli  'sen,  or  within  which  the  electors 
electing  him  reside,  or  within  which  his  official  functions  are  required 
to  be  exercised" 

In  the  case  of  Findlay  against  Thorn,  in  the  City  Court  of  New  York, 

where  the  qtn^^tion  arose  as  to  the  right  of  a  woman  to  exerci^^e  the 
otfice  of  notary  public.  Chief  Justice  McAdam  refused  to  pass  upon  the 
question,  holding  that  the  right  could  be  decided  only  in  a  direct  pro- 
ccedin^r  lirr.i:i:!it  f  .r  the  purpose  by  the  Attorney-General,  in  which  the 
notary  might  defend  her  title.   And  the  court  adds : 

"Whether  a  female  is  capable  of  holding  a  public  office  has  never  been  de- 
cided !)>'  the  courts  of  this  State  and  it  is  a  qtustlon  about  whieh  lev:al  minds 
may  well  differ.  The  Constitution  regulates  the  right  of  suffrage  and  limits  it 
to  'male*  citizens.  Disabilities  are  not  favored  and  arc  seldom  extended  by  im- 
plication, from  which  it  may  be  argued  that  if  it  required  the  insertion 
of  the  term  'male'  to  exclude  female  citizens  of  lawful  a^^e  fmm  the  right 
of  suffrage,  a  similar  limitation  would  be  required  to  disqualify  ilicni  from 
holding  office.  Citizenship  is  a  condition  or  status  and  has  no  relation 
to  age  or  s<*x.  It  may  be  contended  that  it  was  left  to  tht>  frnnd  <;en<5e 
of  the  Executive  and  to  the  electors  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  would 
elect  females  to  office  and  that  the  power  being  lodged  in  safe  hands  was 
beyond  danger  of  alju^e. 

**lf  on  the  other  hand  it  be  seriously  contended  that  the  Constitution 
by  necessary  implication,  disqualifies  females  from  holding  office,  it  must 
follow  as  a  ne(  essary  ron^ecinrnre  that  the  .\ct  of  the  Legislature  permitting 
females  to  serve  as  school  officers  (Chap.  9,  Laws  of  1880),  and  all  other 
legislative  enactments  of  like  import,  removing  such  disqualifications,  are 
unconstitutional  and  void.  In  this  same  connection  it  may  l)c  argued  that 
if  the  w^c  of  the  personal  pronoun  'he'  in  the  Constitution  does  not  e  xclude 
females  from  public  office,  its  use  in  the  statute  can  have  no  greater  effect. 
The  statute,  like  the  Constitutfon,  te  prescribing  qualifications  for  office  omits 
the  word  'male.'  !ea\  itii:  the  question  whether  female  citizens  of  lawful  age  art 
included  or  excluded,  one  of  construction, 

^  **I  make  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  ques- 
tion wdutrur  females  arc  eligible  to  ])n')lic  ofTice  in  tin's  State,  is  one 
not  entirely  free  from  doubt  and  should  not  therefore  be  decided  where  it 
arises,  as  it  does  here,  incidentally  and  collaterally.  When  the  law  of- 
ficers of  the  Stafe  see  fit  to  test  the  question  in  direct  proceedings  for 
the  purpose,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  attempt  to  settle  the  contention. 
In  such  a  proceeding,  the  case  of  Robinson  (131  Mass.  376,  and  that  re- 
ported in  107  Mass.  604),  where  it  was  held  that  a  woman  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law  in  Massachusetts, 
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and  those  decided  in  other  States  that  they  can  hold  office,  may  be  examined 
and  considered." 

See  also  Am.  and  Km'.  Ency.  of  Law.  Veil.  19,  p.  403-4.  T  might  add 
that  in  this  State  there  are  many  women  who  hold  the  office  of  notary  public 


WASHINGTON. 

The  following  account  of  the  unconstitutional  disfranchising  of  the  women 
of  Washin^on  Territory  in  1888  was  carefully  prepared  by  the  editors 
of  the  JVoman's  Journal  (Boston).  When  the  editors  of  the  present  volume 
decided  to  incorporate  it  as  a  part  of  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  it 
was  submitted  to  Judge  Orange  J.  Jacobs  of  Seattle  for  legal  inspection. 
He  returned  it  with  the  statement  that  it  was  correct  in  eveiy  particular. 
It  constitutes  one  of  the  many  judicial  outrages  wbich  have  been  committed 
in  the  United  States  in  the  determination  to  prevent  the  enfranchisement 
of  women: 

Women  voted  in  Wash'nc:tnn  Trrritor>'  for  the  first  time  in  18B4,  and 
were  disfranchised  by  its  Supreme  Court  in  18^. 

Equal  suffrage  was  granted  by  the  legislature  in  Octolber,  1883.  The 
women  at  once  began  to  distinguish  themselves  there,  as  in  Wyoming  and 
elsewhere,  by  voting  for  the  best  man,  irrespective  of  pany.  The  old  files  of 
the  Washington  newspapers  bear  ample  evidence  to  this  fact.  The  first 
chance  they  had  to  vote  was  at  the  municipal  elections  of  July,  1884.  The 
Seattle  Mirror  said : 

"The  city  election  of  last  Monday  was  for  more  reasons  than  one  the  most 
important  ever  held  in  Seattle.  The  presence  of  women  at  the  voting-places 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  disgraceful  proceedings  usually  seen.  It 
was  the  first  election  in  the  city  where  the  women  could  vote,  and  the 
first  where  the  gambling  and  liquor  fraternity,  which  bad  so  long  controlled 
the  municipal  government  to  an  enormous  extent,  suffercid  defeat" 

The  Fost'Intelligencer  said : 

"After  the  experience  of  thc<  late  election  it  will  not  do  for  any  one  here 

to  say  the  women  do  not  want  to  vote.  They  displayed  as  much  interest  as 
the  men,  and.  if  anything,  more  The  result  insures  Seattle  a  first- 
class  municipal  administration.  It  is  a  warning  to  that  undesirable  class 
of  the  ccwnmunity  who  subsist  upon  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  society 
that  disregard  of  law  and  the  decencies  of  civilisation  will  not  be  tolerated." 

Quotations  might  be  multiplied  from  the  papers  of  other  towns,  Icstifying 
to  the  independent  voting  of  the  women,  the  large  size  of  their  vote,  the 
cotirte<5y  with  wliioh  they  were  treated,  and  the  greater  quiet  and  order 
produced  by  their  presence  at  the  polls. 

Next  came  the  general  election  of  November,  1884.  \\in\n  the  news- 
papers were  practically  unanimon?  as  to  the  result.  The  Olympia  Transcript, 
which  was  opposed  to  equal  suffrage,  said:  "The  result  shows  that  all  parties 
must  put  up  good  men  if  they  expect  to  elect  them.  They  can  not  do  as 
they  have  in  t!ie  past— nominate  any  candidates,  and  elect  them  by  the 
force  of  the  party  lash." 

The  Democratic  State  Journal  said :  "No  one  could  fail  to  see  that  here- 
after more  attention  must  be  given  at  the  primaries  to  select  the  purest 
of  material,  by  both  parties,  if  they  would  gain  the  female  vote." 

Charles  J.  Woodbury  visited  Washinp^ton  about  this  time.  In  a  letter 
to  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  he  said :  'Whatever  may  be  the  vicissitudes  of 
woman  suffrage  in  Washington  Territory  in  the  future,  it  should  now  he 
put  on  record  that  at  the  election,  Nov.  4.  1^,  nine-tenths  of  its  adult 
female  population  availed  themselves  of  the  right  to  vote  with  a  hearty 
enthusiasm." 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  arrived  in  Seattle  on  Sunday,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  quiet  and  order  he  found  prevailing,  and  at  the  general 
Sunday  closing  of  tlu-  places  of  business:  "Even  the  bars  of  the  hotels 
were  closed;  and  this  was  the  worst  town  in  the  Territory  when  I  first 
saw  it.  Now  its  uproarious  theaters,  dance-houses,  squaw-brothels  and 
Sunday  fights  are  things  of  the  p:\st.    Not  a  gambling  house  exists." 

Women  served  on  juries,  and  meted  out  the  lull  penalty  of  the  law 
to  gamblers  and  keepers  of  disorderly  houses.  The  Chief  Justice  of  tile 
Territory  was  the  Hon.  Roj^or  S.  Greene,  a  cousin  of  U.  S.  Senator  Hoar, 
a  man  of  high  character  and  integrity,  and  a  magistrate  celebrated  through- 
out the  Northwest  for  his  resolute  and  courageous  reststance  to  lynch  Taw. 
In  his  charge  to  the  grand  jiirj'  at  Port  Townscnd,  August.  1884,  he  said: 

*'The  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  in  this  Territory  are  found  allied 
with  a  solid  phalanx  of  gamblers,  prostitutes,  pimps,  and  drunkard-makers— 
a  phalanx  composed  of  all  in  each  of  those  classes  who  know  the  interest 
of  the  class  and  vote  according  to  it." 

In  his  charge  to  another  grand  jury  later.  Chief  Justice  Greene  said; 

"Twelve  terms  of  court,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Z  have  now  held,  in  which 
■women  have  served  as  grand  and  petit  jurors,  and  it  is  certainly  a  fact 
beyond  dispute  that  no  other  twelve  terms  so  salutary  for  restraint  of  crime 
have  ever  been  held  in  this  Territory.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  what  a  judge  ought,  hut  have  never  till  the  last  six  months  felt 
underneath  and  around  me,  in  the  d^ee  that  every  jndgit  has  a  right 
to  feel  it,  the  upbuoying  might  of  the  people  in  flie  Ihie  of  faH  and 
resoliii  '  (  nforcement  of  the  law." 

Naturally,  the  vicious  elements  disliked  "the  full  and  resolute  enforce- 
ment of  law."  The  baser  sort  of  politicians  also  disliked  the  independent 
voting  of  the  women.  The  Republicans  had  a  normal  majority  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, but  they  nominated  for  a  high  office  a  man  w  ho  ts'as  a  hard  drinker. 
The  Republican  women  would  not  vote  for  hmi.  and  he  was  defeated. 
Next  they  nomlhated  a  man  who  had  for  years  been  openly  living  with 
an  Indian  woman  and  had  a  family  of  half-breed  cliildren.  .-Xgain  the  Re- 
publican women  refused  to  vote  for  him.  and  he  was  defeated.  This  brought 
the  enmity  of  tiie  Republican  "machine*  upon  woman  suffrage.  The  Demo- 
cratic women  showed  equal  independcBo^  and  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
Democratic  "machine." 

Between  1884  and  1888  a  change!  of  administration  at  Washington  led 
to  a  change  in  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court.  'I  be  newly  appointed  Chief 
Justice  and  a  majority  of  the  new  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  [appointed  by 
President  Cleveland]  were  opposed  to  equal  suflFrage,  and  were  amenable,  it  is 
said,  to  the  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  uii.m  them  by  all  the  vicious  ele- 
ments to  secure  its  repeal.  A  gambler  who  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury 
composed  in  part  of  women  contested  the  sentence  on  the  ground  that  women 
were  not  l^(al  voters,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  woman  suffrage 
bill  was  unconstitutional,  because  it  had  been  headed  "An  Act  to  Amend  Sec- 
tion So  and  So,  Chapter  So  and  So  of  the  Code."  instead  of  "An  Act  to  En- 
franchise Women."  ....  When  the  Lei^islature  met  in  1888  it  re-enacted 
the  woman  suffrage  bill,,giving  it  a  full  headmg,  and  strengthening  it  in  eveiy 
way  possible. 

Washington  was  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  State,  and  was  preparing  to 
hold  a  Constitutional  Convention  to  frame  a  State  constitution.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  women  wanted  to  vote.  Chief  Justice 
Greene  estimated  that  four-fifths  of  them  had  voted  at  the  last  election 

before  they  were  deprived  of  the  right.  Two  successive  Legislatures  elected 
by  men  and  women  jointly  had  re-enacted  woman  suffrage  (for  its  continu- 
ance had  been  made  a  test  question  in  the  choice  of  the  first  Leirislature  for 
which  the  women  voted,  and  that  Legislature  had  been  careful  to  insert 
the  words  "he  or  she"  in  nil  hill^  rrl.iting  to  the  election  la\v<?V  It  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  the  women  were  allowed  to  vote  for  nicinbcrs 
of  the  Constitutional  Omvention,  it  would  be  impossible  to  elect  one  that 
would  wipe  out  woman  suffrage.  It  wa«  therefore  imperative  to  deprive 
the  women  of  their  votes  before  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
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chosen.  A  scheme  was  arranged  for  the  purpose.  On  the  ground  that 
she  was  a  woman,  the  election  officers  at  a  local  election  refused  the  vote 
of  Mrs.  Neroch  Bloomer,  a  saloon-keeper's  wife,  who  was  opposed  to  stif* 
fragc.  They  accept<^d  the  votes  of  all  the  other  women.  She  made  a  test 
case  by  bringing  suit  against  them.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the 
case  would  not  have  come  up  till  after  the  election  of  the  constitutional 
convention.  But  cases  for  the  restoration  of  personal  rights  may  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  docket,  and  Mrs.  Bloomer's  ostensible  object  was  the  restora- 
tion of  her  personal  rights,  though  her  real  object  was  to  deprive  all 
women  of  theirs.  Her  case  was  put  forward  on  the  dodcet  and  hurried 
to  a  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  [George  Turner  and  Wm.  G.  Langfordl  this  time  pro- 
nounced the  woman  suffrage  law  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  zvas 
beyond  the  power  of  a  Territorial  Legislature  to  enfranchise  women.  The 
Organic  Act  of  the  Territory  said  that  at  the  first  Territorial  election  persons 
with  certain  qualifications  should  vote,  and  at  subsequent  elections  such  persons 
as  the  Territorial  Legislature  mit^lU  en{rar:ch.'si\  But  the  court  took  the 
ground  that  in  giving  the  Legislaiurc  the  riglii  lo  regulate  suffrage,  Congress 
did  not  at  the  time  have  it  specifically  in  mind  that  they  might  enfranchise 
women,  and  that  therefore  they  could  not  do  so. (  !)  The  «nfTrngists  wanted  to 
have  the  case  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  Mrs. 
Bloomer  refused. 

The  women  themselves  being  prevented  from  voting,  their  friends  were 
not  able  to  overcome  the  combined  "machines"  of  both  political  parties, 
and  the  intense  opposition  of  all  the  incious  and  disorderly  dements,  at  that 
time  vcr}'  large  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  conventi<in  opposed  to  equal  suf- 
frage was  elected,  and  framed  a  constitution  excluding  women.  A  friend 
of  the  present  writer  talked  with  many  of  the  members  while  the  convention 
was  in  sessinn.  Tie  says  ahne^t  every  lawyer  in  that  body  acknowledged, 
in  private  conversation,  that  the  decision  by  which  the  women  had  been 
disfranchised  was  illegal.  "But."  they  said,  "the  women  h5d  set  the  com- 
mtmity  by  the  ears  on  the  temperance  question,  and  we  had  to  get  rid 
of  them."  One  politician  said,  frankly,  "Women  are  natural  mugwumps, 
and  I  haic  a  inugwunip." 

The  conventicm,  however^  yielded  to  the  pressure  sufficiently  to  submit 
to  the  men  a  separate  amendment  proposing  to  strike  out  the  word  "male" 
from  the  suffrage  clatise  of  the  new  State  constitution,  but  no  woitian  was 
allowed  to  vote  on  it.  In  November,  18B9,  this  amendment  was  lost,  the 
same  elements  that  defeated  it  ni  the  convention  defeating  it  at  the  polis^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  great  influx  of  foreign  immigrants. 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  is  the  most  democratic  of  organizations.  Its  sole  object  is  to  secure 

for  women  citizens  protection  in  their  right  to  vote.   The  general  ofBcers  are 

nominated  by  nn  informal  secret  hallot.  no  one  being  put  in  nomination. 
'Ihe  three  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  arc  considered  the 
nominees  and  the  election  is  decided  by  secret  ballot.  Those  entitled  10  vote 
are  three  delegates-at-large  for  each  auxiliary  State  society  and  one  delegate 
in  addition  for  every  one  hundred  members  of  each  State  auxiliary;  the 
State  presidents  and  State  members  of  the  National  Executive  G>mmtttee; 
the  general  officers  of  the  association;  the  chairmen  of  standing  committees. 
The  delegates  present  from  each  State  cast  the  full  vote  to  which  that  State 
'S  entitled.  The  vote  i*?  taken  in  the  same  way  upon  any  other  question 
•vhenever  the  delegates  present  from  five  States  request  it.   In  other  cases 
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each  delegate  has  one  -vote.  Any  State  whose  dues  are  uniiaid  on  January  i 

loses  its  vote  in  the  convention  for  that  year. 

The  two  honorary  presidents,  president,  vice-pre^ident-at-larpc,  two  secre- 
taries, treasurer  and  two  auditors  constitute  the  Business  Cominittcc,  which 
transacts  the  entire  business  of  the  association  between  the  annual  coiiveniiuns. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  the  Business  Committee,  the 
president  of  each  State,  and  one  member  from  each  State,  together  with  the 
chairmen  of  standiiiK  conunittees ;  fifteen  make  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  hi]<;in«  ss.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  meets 
during  the  roinentinn  week,  arc  presented  in  the  form  of  recommendations  at 
the  business  sessions  (  i  tin-  convention. 

The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing, after  one  day's  notice  in  the  convention,  notice  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment  having  been  previously  given  to  the  Business  Committee,  and  by  them 
published  in  the  suffrage  papers  not  less  than  three  months  in  advance. 

The  association  must  hold  an  annual  convention  of  regularly-elected  dele- 
gates for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  business.  An  annual 
meeting  must  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  first  session  of  each 
Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  must  consist  of  one  person  from  each  Stat^ 
elected  by  its  ddlegati<m. 

There  are  few  changes  in  officers  and  the  association  is  noted  for  the  har- 
mony of  its  meetings,  although  the  delegates  generally  are  of  decided  convic- 
tions and  nniisual  force  of  character.  'S\vn  are  eligible  to  membership  and  a 
number  belong,  but  the  affairs  of  the  organization  are  wlioUy  in  the  bands 
of  women.  , 

Auxiliary  State  and  Territorial  associations  exist  in  all  but  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Aclcansas,  Nevada  and  Texas.  Suffrage  assodatiotu  are  not 
needed  in  the  first  three,  as  the  women  have  the  full  franchise: 

OFFICKRS  FOR  i(>oo. 

Honorary  Presidents.  I.i  izahi  th  Cady  Stantqn,  New  York  Ci^;  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

President,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  New  York  GXy* 

Vice-Fresident-at'Large,  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Philaddphla. 

Recording  Secretary,  Alics  Stonb  Blackwbll,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  Philadelphia. 

Treasurer.  Harriet  Tayix)r  U'  v  y   Warren,  Ohio. 

Auditors,  I-AURA  Clay,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Cathawnb  Waugh  McCullocu, 
Chicago. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents — [Prominent  names  mentioned  in  various  States.] 

STANDING  COMMITTERS. 

PaOC«AKM»— Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  N.  Y. ;  Rachel  Foster  Avery,  Aetinj^- 
Ch.iirman,  Penn.;  May  Dudley  Greeley*  Minn.;  Lucy  Hobart  Day,  Me.; 
Kate  M.  Gordon,  La. 

Congressional  Work— Su  in  U.  Anthony,  N.  Y.;  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
N.  Y.;  Harriet  Taylor  Ui>ton,  O.;  Helen  M.  Warren,  Wy.;  Virginia'  Mor- 
rison Shafroth,  Col. 

pKESS  Work— Elnora  M.  Babcock,  N.  Y. 
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ENROLi  MFNT—Priscilla  Dudley  Hackstaff.  N.  Y.  and  all  State  Treasur*?!* 
Fti>Ei<AL  SuFFKAoE— SalHe  Clay  Bennett.  Ky. ;  Martha  E.  Root.  Mich. 
Presidential  Suffrage— Henry  B.  Blackwell,  Mass.  and  State  Presidents. 
Natioxal  CoMicnTEE  ON  Local  ABSANGBMSnrs^Lucy  £.  Anthony,  PenL 
Raiuk>A]>  Rato— Mary  G.  Hay,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Industrial  Problems  Affecting  Women  and  Children— CI  Bewick 
Colby.  D.  C;  Martha  K.  Root.  Mich.;  Annie  L.  Diggs,  Ka>. ;  Margaret  O- 
Rliodes.  Okla.  ;  Annie  English  Silliman,  N.  J.;  Mary  C  C.  Bradford,  CoL; 
Gail  Uughlin,  N.  Y. 

Legislation  for  Civil  Rights— Laura  M.  Johns,  Kas. 

CoNVENTiDN  RESOLUTIONS— SusRli  B,  Anthony,  N.  Y.;  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  N.  Y.;  Ida  Husted  Harper,  D.  C;  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Penn.;  Radiei 
Foster  Avery.  Penn. 

Political  Equauty  Sbrhs— Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  Mass.;  Ida  Hosted 
Harper,  D.  C 

LIFE  MEltlBERS.  (1901,) 
Alabama — Adclla  Hunt  Logan. 

California — Mrs.  A.  R.  Faulkner.  Mary  Wood  Swift. 

Colorado— M^ry  C.  C.  Braaftjrd,  EraiJy  A.  Brown,  Amy  K.  Cornwall,  Louisa 

S.  Janvier,  Emily  R.  Meredith. 
dmneciicut—U.  J.  Lewis. 

District  of  Columbia— Ju^  L.  Langdon  Barber,  Lucia  E.  Blount,  Maty  FooCe 
Henderson,  Margaret  J.  Henry,  Hannah  Cassall  Mills,  llaiy  A.  Mc- 

Pherson,  Martha  McWirther,  Mary  C.  Kason,  Julia  T,  Bipl^,  Sophronia 
C.  Snow.  C.  W.  Spofford,  Jane  H.  Spofford.  Maiy  E.  Tewy,  Helen  Rand 

Tindall,  Eli/a  Ti'tus  Ward,  Nettie  L.  White. 

Georgia — Gertrude  C.  Thomas. 

Illinois — Sarah  O.  Coonley,  Climenia  K.  Dennett,  Emily  M.  Gross,  Ida  S. 
Noyes,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Elmina  Springer,  Lydia  A.  Coooky 
Ward. 

Indiana — Ida  Husted  Harper,  Alice  Wheeler  Pcircc,  May  Wri^it  SewalL 
Iowa — Martha  C.  Callanan,  Nancy  Logan,  Mettie  Laub  Romans. 

Kansas — Mabel  LaPorte  Diggs,  Sa-:i!i  E.  Morrow. 

A>)( /urj^y— Susan  Look  Averyi  Sallie  Clay  Bennett,  Mary  B.  Trimble,  Laura 

R.  White. 
Louisiana — Caroline  E.  Merrick. 
Jlfaop/ontf— Caroline  Hallowell  Miller. 

Massachusetts— Cme  Anders,  Martha  M.  Atkins,  Alice  Stone  Blackwdl, 

TIcnry  B.  Blackwell,  Ellen  Wright  Garrison,  Ellen  F.  Powers,  Caroline 

Scott,  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw.  Nellie  S.  Smith. 
Michigan— Ddos  A.  Blodgctl,  Daisy  Peck  Blodgett,  Olivia  B.  Hall. 
Minnesota— AWcc  Srott  Cash,  Elizaluth  A.  Russell.  Sarah  Vail  Thompson. 
Missouri — Phoebe  W.  Cou.sins,  Virginia  L.  Minor,  Sarah  E.  Turner. 
Nebraska— C\3.vsi  Bewick  Colby,  :Mary  Smith  Hayward,  Mary  H.  WiUtams. 
New  Hampshire — ^Manila  M.  Ricker. 

New  lersey— Florence  Howe  Hall,  Laura  Lloyd  Heulings,  Cornelia  C.  Hus- 
sey.  Dr.  Maty  D.  Hussey,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Krom,  Susan  W.  Lippincott, 
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Calista  S.  Mayhew,  Dr.  Sarah  C.  Spotte««oode>  EUen  Hoxie  Squier, 
Elizabeth  M.  Vail. 
New  Mexico — Alice  Paxson  Hadlcy. 

New  York—SmTin  B.  Anthony,  Mary  S.  Anthony,  Victoria  Bradley,  Amelia 
Cameron,  Cornelia  H.  Cary,  George  W.  Calt,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
Ella  Hawley  Crossett,  Anna  Dormitztr,  Rebecca  Friedlandcr,  Fannie 
Humphreys  Gaffney,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Priscilla  Dudley  HackslalY, 
Sanih  V.  Hallodc,  Maty  H.  HallowelI»  Maty  G.  Hay,  BeUe  S.  Holden, 
Emily  Howland,  Hannah  L.  Howlaiid»  Dorcas  Hull,  Etnma  G.  Ivins, 
Rhody  J.  Kenyon,  Mary  Elizabeth  Lapham,  Scmantha  Vail  Lapham, 
^frs.  Frank  Leslie,  Mary  Ilinarf!  T .  Mnes,  Anne  Fit/'hugh  Miller,' Elizabeth 
Smith  Miller,  Marllia  Fuller  Prathcr,  Euphemia  C.  Purton,  Mary  Thayer 
Sanford,  James  F.  Sargent,  Angelina  M.  Sargent,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton, Fanny  Garrison  VUlard,  Julia  Willetts  Williams,  Sarah  L.  Willis. 

OAtd-Caroline  McCullough  Everhard,  Elizabeth  J.  Hauser,  Sallie  J.  McCall, 
Anna  C  Mott,  Alice  E.  Peters,  Louisa  Southworth,  Susan  M.  Stufges. 

Oklahoma — Rachel  Rces  GriflSths. 

Pennsyhania--'L\\cy  E.  Anthony,  Mary  Schoficld  Ash,  Rachel  Foster  Avery, 
Emma  J.  Bartol,  Lucretia  L.  Blankenhurg,  Ellen  K,  Brazier,  Emma 
J.  Brazier,  Kathcrine  J.  Campbell.  Kate  W.  Dewald,  Julia  T.  Foster, 
Alvin  T.  James,  Helen  Mosher  James,  Edith  C.  James,  Dr.  Agnes  Kemp, 
Caroline  Lippincott,  Mary  W.  Lippincot^  Hannah  Myers  Longshore, 
Jacob  Reese,  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Nicolas  M.  Shaw,  M.  J.  Stecker, 
M.  Adeline  Thomson. 

Rhode  Ishnd—S^mh  J.  Eddy,  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour,  Sarah  S,  Wilbouf. 

South  Carolina — A.  Viola  Neblett,  Martha  Schoficld. 

Utah — Emily  S.  Richards,  Emmeline  B.  Wells. 

IVisconsin — Rev.  Olympia  Brown. 

P«rfi(»— Susan  Van  Valkenburg  Hamiltoa  (formerly  of  Indiana). 

DELEGATES  TO  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS,  1883-1900. 

At  the  national  conventions  those  who  occt^y  the  platform  and  mafee  the 
addresses  naturally  have  the  most  conspicuous  place,  but  those  who  come 
from  the  various  localities,  year  after  year,  bringing  the  reports  from  their 
States  and  taking  their  necessary  part  in  the  proceedings,  are  equally  valuable 
factors.  Their  names,  at  least,  should  be  preserved,  and  the  following  list, 
while  by  no  means  oootplete,  is  as  nearly  so  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  it.  Those  which  are  included  in  the  National  chapters  are  not  repeated. 
Many  of  the  women  recorded  bdow  receive  their  deserved  mention  iti  the 
State  chapters. 

Alabama:  Amelia  M.  Dillard,  Minnie  Henderson.  Arizona:  Ex-Gov.  and 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Hughes,  Pauline  M.  O'Neill,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Oury.  Arkansas:  Mary 
A.  Davis,  Lizzie  D.  Fyler,  C.  M.  Patterson.  California:  Nellie  Holbrook 
Blinn,  Amy  G.  Bowen,  Emilic  Gibbons  Cohen,  Warren  C.  Kimball,  Lucy 
Wilson  Moore,  Julia  Schlesinger,  Mary  Simpson  Sperry,  Beda  S.  Sperry, 
Mary  Wood  Swift.  Colorado:  Theodosia  G.  Ammons,  Dr.  Mary  Bar- 
ker Bates,  Marjraret  Bowen,  Nettie  F.  Caspar.  Hattic  E.  Fox.  H, 
Jennie  James,  B.  R.  Owens,  Katharine  A.  G.  Patterson,  Eliza  F. 
Routt,  Lucy  E.  Ransom  Scott,  Mary  Jewett  Telford,  Harriet  M.  Teller. 
Connteticut:  Mrs.     D.  Allen,  Rose  I.  Blakealee,  Sarah  E.  Browne,  Caroline 
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B.  Buell,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Champion,  Alta  Starr  Cressy,  Mrs.  N.  F.  Griswold, 

Addie  S.  Hale.  Howard  J.  Hale.  Ell.n  B.  Kcndrick,  Emily  O.  Kimball, 
Grace  C.  Kimball,  Mary  J.  Rogers,  Abby  Barker  Sheldon.  Dakota  Terri- 
tory': Marietta  M.  Bones,  Linda  B.  Slaughter.  Detawttre:  Mary  R.  De  Voo, 
MargarL-t  W.  Houston,  M.-irjiaret  E.  Kent,  Patience  W.  Kent.  Emma  Lore, 
Mary  Elizabeth  Milligan,  Adda  G.  Quigley,  Mary  H.  Thatcher,  Elizabeth 
Bacon  Walling,  District  of  Columbia:  Frances  B.  Andrews.  L.  L.  Bacon, 
Mary  L.  Bennett,  Bt-,-ie  Boone  Cheshire,  Anna  Gray  De  Long.  Lucy  S. 
Do'ilTttle,  Annie  M.  Edgar,  Dr.  Susan  Edson,  M.  J.  Fowler,  Emma  AI. 
Gilktt,  J.  Miimie  Holn,  Martha  V.  Johnson,  Carrie  E.  K(  nt,  Mrs.  J.  il.  La 
Fctra,  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  Sarah  J.  Messer,  Henrietta  C.  Morrison,  Helen 
Mitchell,  Hattie  E,  Nash,  Mary  V.  Noerr,  Ellen  M.  O  C<>nnor,  Mary  A. 
Ripley,  Mary  L.  Talbot,  Cora  De  La  Matyr  Thomas,  Helen  Rand  Tin- 
dall.  Eliza  Titus  Ward.  Elizabeth  Wilson,  Theresa  Williams,  Dr. 
Caroline  B.  Win^low.  Mary  H.  Williams.  I'loruia:  Ella  C.  Chamberlain. 
Georgia'.  D.  M.  Allen,  Margaret  Cliandler,  Julia  iveson  Patton,  Gertrude  C 
Thomas,  Adelaide  Wilson. 

Idaho:  Mrs,  Milton  Kelley.  Jllittois:  Julia  K,  Barnes,  Mary  L  Bames, 
Emma  J.  'Bigclow,  Corinne  S.  Brown,  Hannah  J.  CofTee,  C.  H.  Crocker, 
Angelina  Craver,  Climenina  K.  Dennet,  George  H.  Dennet,  Sylvia  Do- 
ton,  Emmy  C.  Evald,  Matilda  S.  Garrigus,  Mary  T.  Hager,  Mrs. 
Frank  L.  Hubbard,  Man.'  Louise  ITaworth.  Kate  Hujjhes,  Lizzie  F. 
Long,  Lena  Morrow,  Angic  B.  Schwcppc,  Eva  Munson  Smith,  Dr.  Alice 
B.  Stockham,  Adeline  M.  Swain,  Nellie  J.  Tweed,  Jessie  Waite,  Dr.  Lucy 
Watte,  Marpnret  Will.  Indiatta:  Lizzie  M.  Briant,  'Mary  C  Hay,  Dr.  M.  A. 
Jcaiup,  Etta  Matlox,  Alice  Wheeler  Peirce,  Benha  G.  Waclc,  Alice  G.  Waugh, 
Iva  G.  Wooden.  loxva:  Alice  Ainsworth,  Eunice  T.  Barnett,  Lucy  Busen- 
bark,  X.-irci-sa  T.  r.rnii>.  J.imes  Callanan.  Martha  C.  Callanan,  Margaret  V. 
Campbell,  Mary  J.  Coggcshall,  Nettie  Sanford  Chapin,  Martha  L  Cass,  Eliza- 
beth Coughell,  Anna  B.  Crawford,  Marietta  Farr  Oinnell,  Ella  G.  Qine,  Mary 
Mason  Clark,  Victoria  Dewey,  Jane  Donl>y,  C.  Holt  Flint,  Nellie  C.  Flint, 
Louise  B.  Field,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hepburn,  Jane  Hammond,  Julia  Clark  Hallara, 
Harriet  Jenks,  Charles  W.  Jacobs,  Rosina  Jacobs,  Mrs.  M.  Lloyd  Kennedy, 
A.  M.  E.  LeflSngwell,  Polly  A.  Maulsby,  Florence  M.  Maskrey.  Mary  E.  Mc- 
Pherson,  Jane  Amy  McKinney,  Ella  MofTatt,  Bessie  ATurray,  Emily  Phillips, 
Mary  D.  Palmer.  Emeline  B.  Richardson,  Mettie  Laub  Romans.  Rowena 
Edson  Stevens,  Estelle  Smith.  Elmina  Springer,  Frances  Smith,  Rev.  John 
(~).L;ihie  .Stevenson,  Tna  T.iiilu  T.iylor,  Roma  \\'.  Woo'l>,  Frilla  Belle  Young. 
Kansas:  Anna  A.  Broderick,  Fannie  M.  Broderick,  Jennie  Broderick,  B.  B. 
Baird,  C.  H.  Cashing.  Mabel  La  Porte  Diggs,  Caroline  Doster,  Martha  Powell 
Davis,  Bin  ha  TT.  EllMvorth,  Nannie  Garrett,  Dr.  Eva  Hardini?.  Antoinette 
Haskell,  Hetia  P.  Mansfield.  Mrs.  J.  McPatl«n,  Constant  P.  McElroy,  Jennie 
Robb  Maher,  Rina  A.  Otis,  Josephine  L.  Patton,  Carrie  L.  Prentiss,  Althea  B. 
Stryker.  Sarah  A.  Thurston.  Abbic  A.  Welch.  Alonzo  Wardall.  Elizabeth  M. 
Wardall,  Anna  C.  Wait.  Kentucky:  Laura  S.  Bruce,  Mary  C.  Cramer,  S.  M. 
Hubbard.  Sarah  G.  Humphries,  Mary  K.  Jones,  Dr.  Sarah  M.  Siewers.  Sarah 
H.  Sawyer,  Mrs  M.  R.  Stockwell,  Amanthus  Shipp,  Mary  Wood,  Sallie  B. 
Wolcott,  Laura  \\'hitc.  Lotc'sfana:  Florence  Hnberwald,  Matilda  P.  Hero.  Dr. 
Harriet  C  Keating,  CaroHne  E.  Merrick,  Jr.,  Katharine  M.  Nobles,  Frana  s 
Sladden. 

Maine:  l\ev.  Henry  Blanchard.  M,  S.  Carlisle,  Lucy  Hobart  Day,  Martha  O. 
Dyer,  Dr.  Abby  M.  Fulton,  Martlia  W.  Fairfield,  Helen  A.  Harriman,  Mary  C. 
Nason,  Mary  E.  A.  Osborne,  Sarah  J.  L.  O'Brien,  Abby  A.  C.  Peaslee,  Conlclia 
A.  Quimby,  Sophronia  C.  Stmw.  Lucy  A.  and  Lavinia  Snow,  Elizabeth  P.  Smith. 
Maryland:  Amanda  M.  Best,  Juliet  L.  Baldwin,  Emma  Madox  Funck,  Emma 
Frinck,  Annie  W.  Janney,  Annie  R.  Lamb,  Mary  E.  Moore.  Rebecca  T.  Miller, 
Martha  S.  Townsend.  Mary  J.  William.son.  Massadiusi  tfs :  Aiuiie  'I'.  Auerbach. 
Richard  and  Carrie  Anders,  Martha  Atkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  C.  Ashton, 
Esther  F.  Roland.  Catherine  W.  Bascom.  Samwel  J.  Barrows,  Martha  Sewall 
Curtis,  Adelaide  A.  ClaHin,  Emma  Clapp,  .S^  I'liia  A.  Forbes,  Ellen  Wright 
Garrison.  Cora  Chapin  Godfrey,  Adeline  Howland,  Sarnh  Thidsnn.  Mar>-  E. 
Hilton,  Mrs  Arden  Hall,  Hannah  Hall,  Charlotte  LobdcU,  Eveleen  L.  Mason, 
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Louisa  A.  Morrison,  Martha  A.  P.  Neall,  Ellen  F.  Powers,  Agnes  G.  Parritt, 
Mauf!  Wood  Park.  John  Parker,  Cora  V.  Smart,  Silvanus  Smith,  Juditli  W. 
Smith.  Mary  Clarke  Smith,  Nellie  S.  Smith,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Semple,  Jane  A.  ✓ 
Stewart.  Dora  Bascom  Smhh,  Addie  E.  Tarbell.  Sarah  E.  Wall,  Eliza  Webber, 
Elizabeth  H.  Wrl)sttr,  Evelyn  Williams,  Dr.  Marion  L.  Woodward,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  Whiting.  Michigan:  Charlotte  Gocway,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hodges, 
De  Lisle  P.  Holmes,  Sarah  L.  Hazlett,  Margaret  M.  Hackins»  Frances  Kinnejr, 
Dr.  Clara  W.  McNangliion,  Ida  J.  Marsh,  Nettie  McCloy,  E.  Matilda  Moore, 
Carrie  W.  Miller,  Frances  Wright  Spearman,  Sarah  E.  Smith,  Hiizabeih  A. 
Willard.  Minnesota:  Nina  T.  Cox,  Lydia  R.  Eastwood,  Mayme  Jester,  De- 
lilah C.  Rcid,  Judpc  J.  B.  Steams,  Sarah  Burger  Stearns,  Martha  Adams 
Thompson,  Sarah  Vail  Thompson.  M{ssissif>f>{:  Harriet  B.  Kells,  Nellie  M. 
Somcrville,  Lily  Wilkinson  Thompson.  Missouri:  Alice  Blackburn,  Mary 
Waldo  Calkins,  Ella  Harrison,  Virginia  Hedges,  Addie  M.  Johnson,  Alice  C 
Mulky,  J.  B.  Men\-in,  Sarah  E.  Turner,  Eninline  A.  Templeton,  Mary  U. 
Vandwert,  ISfrs.  E.  E.  Montague  Winch,  Victoria  Coiikling  Whitney,  Isabella 
A\*iRhtman.  Kli/a  I'.  Wilson,  William  W'ilsr^n.  Sarah  Wilson.  Montana:  Dr. 
Maria  M.  Draii.  Eva  Hirschberj^.  George  V/-  J')ncs,  Delia  A.  Kellc^g,  Marie 
L.  Mason,  Sarcpta  Sanders,  Harriet  P.  Sanders,  Dora  D.  Wright. 

Nebraska:  Maria  C  Arter,  Rachel  Brill,  Oara  Cross,  Nettie  L.  Cronkhite', 
Abby  Gay  Dustin,  Helen  M.  Goff,  Ellen  D.  Ham,  Ellen  A.  Herdman,  Ircno  Her- 
nandez, Lena  McCormick,  Amanda  J.  Marble,  Maud  Miller,  Anna  L.  Spirk, 
Sarah  K  Williams,  Esther  L.  Warner.  Nevada:  Hannah  R  Qapp,  Maty  E. 
Rinkle.  Aniiii-  Warren,  Frances  A.  WilHamsMM,  AVti'  Hampshire:  Mary  A.  P. 
Filley,  M.  E.  Powell,  Marilla  M.  Ricker,  Rev.  H.  B.  Smith.  Ncxv  Jersey:  Emma 
L.  Blackwell,  Phoebe  Baily.  Kathcrine  H.  Browning,  Hannah  Cairns,  Jennie  D. 
DeWitt,  Dr.  Florence  De  Hart,  Rev.  Phoebe  A.  Hanaford,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Jackson, 
Jane  Bryant  Kcllopcf,  Susan  W.  Lippincott.  Ellen  Miles,  Mar>'  Philbrook, 
Amelia  Dickinson  Pope,  Aaron  M.  Powell,  Louise  Downs  Quigley,  Theresa 
M.  Scabrook,  Minola  Graham  Sexton,  Charlotte  C.  R.  Smith,  Laura  H.  Van 
Cise,  M.  Louise  Watts,  Phoebe  C.  Wright.  Ne^v  Miwico:  Fannie  Baca,  I.  M. 
Bond,  H.  D.  Fergusson,  Ida  Morley  Jarrett,  Mayme  E.  Marble,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Perkins,  Anna  Van  Schick.  New  York:  Mrs.  £.  Andreas,  Mrs.  Wilkes 
Angel,  Ruby  Abby.  Abigijiil  A.  /Mien,  Dr.  Augusta  Armstroncr.  Rev.  Caro- 
line A.  Bassett,  Victoria  Bradley,  Sarah  F.  Blackail,  Frances  Benedict, 
Mrs.  R  G.  Beatty.  Helen  M.  Cook,  Dr.  Harriet  B.  Chapin,  Eveleen 
R.  Qark,  Cornelia  H.  Gary,  Noah  Chapman,  Margaret  Livingston  Chanler, 
Mrs,  M.  A.  Clinton,  Charlotte  A.  Cleveland,  Ella  Hawley  Crossett,  Lucy 
Hawley  Calkins,  Nora  E.  Darling.  Marie  Frances  Driscoll.  S.  W.  Ellis,  Mrs. 
M.  D.  Fenner,  Laura  W.  Flower,  Dr.  Fales.  Catherine  G.  Foote.  Thcodosia  C, 
Goss,  Eliza  C.  Gifford,  Dr.  Virginia  L.  dauner,  Elizabeth  P.  Hall,  Mary  H. 
Hallowell,  Frances  V.  Hallock,  Dorcas  Hull,  Etta  E.  Hooker,  Emily  Howland, 
Isabel  Howland,  Cornelia  K.  Hood,  Belle  S.  Holden,  Mary  N.  Hubbard, 
Margherita  Arlina  Hamm,  Ella  S.  Hammond,  Priscilla  D.  HackstafT,  >[ary 
Bush  Hitchcook,  Elizabeth  Noyes  Hopkins,  Ada  M.  Hall,  Marie  R.  Jcnney, 
Julie  R.  Jenney,  Frances  C.  Lewis,  Jeannette  R.  Leavitt,  Carrie  S.  Lercfi, 
Mary  Hillard  Lotnes,  Mrs.  P.  A.  M(*fTett,  Pamela  S.  McCowti.  Margaret 
Morton,  Mrs.  Joshua  G.  Munro,  Anne  Fitzhugh  Miller,  Sarah  A.  McClees, 
Deborah  Otis,  Martha  F.  Prather,  Jessie  Post,  J.  Mary  Pearson,  Lucy  S. 
Pierce,  Abby  Hutchinson  Patton,  Lucy  Boardman  Smith,  Marian  H.  Skid- 
more,  Angeline  M.  Sargent.  JamcR  Sargent,  Jessie  J.  Cassidy  Saunders.  Mary 
B.  Sackett,  Jane  M.  Slocum,  Mary  Thayer  Sanford,  Emma  B.  Sweet,  Emma 
.M.  l  ucker,  Kate  S.  Thompson,  Sarah  L.  Willis,  Kate  Foster  Warner,  Anna 
Wilkts,  Cerelle  Grandin  Weller.  North  Carolina:  Lilla  Ripley  Barnwell, 
Floride  Cunningham,  Miriam  Harris.  Helen  Morris  Lewis,  Margaret  Rich- 
ardson. North  Dakota:  Helen  de  Leiulrecie,  Dr.  Cora  Smith  (Eaton),  Hen- 
rietta PanUon  Haagensen,  Delia  Lee  Hyde,  Maiy  S.  Lounsberry,  Sara  E.  B. 
Smith,  Mary  Whedon. 

Ohio:  Ella  M.  Bell,  Sarah  S.  Bissell,  W.  O.  Brown,  Frances  M.  Casement, 
Katharine  B.  Claypole.  Mary  N.  Cunningham,  Elizabeth  Coir.  Martha  P.  Dana. 
.Martha  H.  Elwell,  Ellen  Sully  Fray,  Maiy  C.  Francis,  Janncttc  Freer,  Eliza- 
beth Gilmer,  Prof.  Jennie  Gifford,  Mary  L.  Geffs,  Qara  Giddings,  Eliza  P. 
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Houk,  Emma  C.  Hayes.  Margaret  Hackadorne,  Emma  P.  Harley,  Easqn  Hol- 
brook,  Minnie  C.  Hauscr.  Eli/abrth  J.  Hauser,  Cocilia  llallowny,  Miniiir  S\uU 
Harris,  Prof.  Mary  Jewell,  Joicphint  King,  Mary  J.  Lawrence,  Mary  i ulgt  r 
Lang,  Sallie  J.  McCall,  Rev.  Henrietta  G.  Moore,  Mar>'  J.  McMillan,  Anna  C. 
Molt,  Lydia  A.  D.  Northway,  Miss  L.  J.  Ormsiead,  Addie  M.  Porter,  Alice  E. 
H.  Peters,  O.  G.  Peters,  Sarah  M.  Perkins,  Annie  Laurie  Quinby,  Harriei  B. 
Rossa,  Florence  Richards,  Eilythe  E.  Root,  Mrs.  N.  Coe  Stewart,  Abbie  Schu- 
macher, IIcKii  T\,  Smith,  Kalherine  Dooris  Sharpe,  Hattie  A.  Sacli-^.  Harriet 
Brown  Stanion,  Dr,  Viola  Swift,  Lottie  M.  Sackett,  Cornelia  Shaw,  C.  Swezev, 
Rosa  L.  Segur.  Oklahoma:  Margaret  Rees,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Southard,  Celia  Z. 
Tiiu;;.  Oregon:  Fi;.nccs  E.  Gottshall.  Pcnnsyhania:  Olive  Pond  Amies,  Agnes 
M.  Biddle,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Butterficld,  Mary  Patterson  Beaver,  A.  Isabel  Bowers, 
Emma  J.  Bartol,  Kathernie  J.  Campbell,  Anna  M.  Child,  Alice  M.  Coates, 
Elizabeth  D.  Green,  Susanna  M.  Gaskill,  Caroline  Gibbons,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Gar- 
rett. Bertha  W.  Howe,  Hetty  Y.  Hnllmvell.  Lidie  C.  W.  Koethen,  Mary  F. 
Kenderdine,  Mary  S.  Kent,  Agnes  Kemp.  Mary  B.  Luckie,  Alberta  Moore- 
house,  Mrs,  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Jane  \'.  Myers,  Esther  A.  Pownall,  Anna 
C.  Pennock,  Elizabeth  B.  Pn«<;more,  Charlotte  L.  Peirce.  Harriet  Purvis, 
Jacob  Reese,  Jean  B.  Stephenson,  Nicolas  M.  Shaw,  Emily  H.  Saxton,  Mary 
B.  Satterthwaite,  Margaret  B.  Stone,  Mattie  A.  N.  Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Scfao- 
field,  Robert  Tilney,  Annie  L.  Tilney. 

Rhode  IsUmd:  Mary  O.  Arnold,  Emcline  Burlingame  Cheney,  Elizabeth 
Buffum  Chace,  Ardetia  C.  Dewing,  Jeannette  S.  Frencdn,  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour. 
South  Canilina:  Mn:\  I\  GridKy,  Jean  B.  Lockwood.  Maude  Sindersinc, 
Claudia  Gordon  Tharin,  May  Tharin,  South  Dakota:  Irene  G.  Adams,  Ida  R. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Bidwell,  Emma  Cranmer,  Mrs.  W.  V.  Lucas.  Anna  R.  Sim- 
mons, Mrs.  C.  E.  Thorpe.  Tennessee:  Jennie  Bailett,  L.  Graham  Crozier, 
Mary  McLeer.  Texas:  Rebecca  Henry  f laves.  L.  R.  Perkins.  I'tah:  Corinne 
M.  Allen,  Sarah  A.  Boyer,  Phcbe  Young  Beatie,  Charlotte  Ues  Cobb,  Marilla 
M.  Daniels,  Mary  E.  Gilmer,  Annie  Godbe,  Sarah  M.  Kimball.  Aurelia  S.  Rod- 
gers.  Vermont:  Mary  N.  Chase.  Eliza  S.  Eaton,  Mary  Hutchinson.  .Alice 
Clinton  Smith.  Virginia:  Kli^an  Brown,  Nina  Cross,  Henderson  Dangertield, 
Ivlizabeth  B.  Dodge,  Etta  Grymes  Farrar,  Georgia  Gibson,  Emma  R.  Gilman, 
L.  M.  Green,  Arabella  B.  Howard,  Anna  M.  Snowden,  Elizabeth  Van  Lew, 
Mary  B.  Wickersham.  li  ashington:  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Cushman,  Mrs.  L.  C 
Kellogg,  Martha  E.  Pike.  West  Virginia:  Jessie  G.  Manley,  Columbia  A. 
Morgan.  Florence  M.  Po.st,  Clara  Reinhammer.  IVixcousin:  Louisa  M.  East- 
man, Almeda  B.  Gray,  Laura  B.  James,  Lucinda  Lake,  Jessie  Nelson  Luther, 
Maybell  Park,  Dora  Putnam,  Ellen  A.  Rose.  IVyommg:  Hon.  M.  C  Brcnnip 
Anulia  B.  Post,  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Warren. 
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The  famous  bibliographer,  William  Oldys,  wrote  early  in  the  i8th  century : 
''The  labour  and  patience,  the  judgment  and  penetration,  which  are  required 
to  make  a  good  index  are  only  known  to  those  who  have  gone  through  this 
most  painful  but  least-praised  part  of  a  publication."  Lord  Campbell  said,  a 
century  later,  in  his  preface  to  The  Lives  of  Chief  Justices :  "I  proposed  to 
bring  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  deprive  an  author,  who  publishes  a  book  with- 
out an  index,  of  the  privilege  of  copyright," 

If  an  index  were  deemed  so  valuable  in  those  periods  of  comparative 
leisure,  one  as  complete  as  possible  is  surely  an  absolute  necessity  in  these 
days  when  time  is  at  the  highest  premium,  but  the  maker  is  under  obligation 
to  study  conciseness  in  order  that  the  index  may  not  be  as  long  as  the 
book.  It  has  seemed  practicable  to  reduce  very  greatly  the  length  of  this  one 
without  impairing  its  efficiency  by  asking  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  a  few 
simple  facts  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  History. 

Chapters  II-XXI  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cor  /entions  of  the  Na- 
tional Suffrage  Association  and  the  consequent  hearings,  reports  and  discus- 
sions in  Congress;  the  story  of  each  year  is  complete  in  its  chapter  and  the 
date  is  in  the  running  title  on  the  right  hand  page.  The  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  before  the  two  societies  united  is  complete  in  Chapter  XXII. 
These  chapters  contain  the  argument. 

Chapters  XXV-LXXIl  comprise  the  full  history  of  the  work  in  the  States 
and  Territories,  one  chapter  given  to  each  and  all  alphabetically  arranged 
with  name  in  running  title  on  the  right  hand  page.  Each  State  is  subdivided 
and  the  heads  denoted  by  capital  letters,  as  follows:  Organization,  Legisla- 
tive Action,  Laws,  Suffrage.  Office  Holding.  Occupation,  Education. 

The  other  chapters  are  clearly  designated  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  and 
practically  all  the  information  which  the  book  contains  on  each  subject  will  be 
found  in  its  respective  chapter.  The  greatest  problem  has  been  the  indexing 
of  the  many  speeches  so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  subject-matter,  as  a 
number  of  them  cover  a  variety  of  topics,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  indi- 
cate only  the  principal  points.  The  editors  trust,  however,  that  the  system- 
atic arrangement  of  the  volume  and  the  full  Table  of  Contents  will  enable 
the  reader  to  obtain  the  desired  information  without  difficulty. 


Age  op  Protkction,  460,  and  in  each 
State  chapter  under  Legislative  Ac- 
tion and  Lazi'S,  beginning  465;. 

Amendment  Campaigns  for  Woman 
Suffrage,  xxi :  40:  in  Calif.,  4^^; 
in  Col.,  suj  in  S7T5.,  553-7 ;  in  Ida., 
5Q0:  in  Kas.,  64.^;  in  N.  )..  ^22 ;  in 
NTY.,  Rizj  in  Ore.,  835^  in  R.  L 
900:  in  Wash..  Q2i 


Amendment  to  National  Consti- 
tution FOR  Woman  Suffrage,  ob- 
jection to  amending,  advantage 
in  securing  worn,  suff.,  xx,  xxi ; 
14th  amend,  and  attempts  of  women 
to  vote  under  it,  3  et  seq. ;  15th 
amend.,  effect  on  wom.  suff., 
t^ffort  to  amend  for  Federal  Suff. 
for  women,  2J  Nat'l.  Ass'n.  begins 
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work  for  i6th  amend.,  ii;  res.  for 
in  'S^  25;  Miss  Anthony  on, 
same,  -i-ij  argument  for,  5^  sp.  of 
Sen.  Palmer,  02j  contrary  to  State's 
rights,    08;    first     discus.sion  of 
i6lh  amend,  in  Senate,  85;  14th 
amend..  Miss  Anthony  on,  152;  1^8; 
Senate  Com.   recom.   i6th  in  ^ 
201 ;  i4ih  grants  worn,  stiff.,  204 ; 
women  appeal    25  yrs.  for 
amend.,  223;  efforts  of  Nat'l  Ass'n. 
for,  362;  Mrs.  Catt  on  why  one  is 
asked  for,   .^6q;    Miss  Anthony's 
P't^a,  373 ;   American    Ass'n.  de- 
clares for,  410.  417. 
Amendments   to   State  Constitu- 
tions FOR  Woman  Suffrage,  laws 
in  different   States,  xvi ;  difficulty 
in  Minn  and  Neb.,  failure  of  Sch. 
Suff.  in  N.  J.,  xvi ;  same  in  S.  D., 
xvii;  submitted  by  ten  States  and 
results,  xxi;  obstacles  to  securing, 
xxiii;  comparison  of  votes,  xxix; 
votes  on,  ^oj  adontcd  in  Col.,  528; 
in  Idaho,  523;  school  and  library 
in    Minn.,    778;    law    similar  to 
amendment  in  Wis..  q88. 
American  Wo.man  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, work  of  after  I84,  Chap. 
XXII;  13;  founded,       union  with 
Nat'l  Assn.,  164. 
Anecdotes,   ^;    public   money  for 
"shes,"  193;  in  Tcnn.,  196;  how  men 
represent   women    iq7  ;   of  Miss 
Willard,   215;   woman  on  throne, 
■22q;  poll  tax  in  Tenn.,  241 ;  wom- 
en's voices,  334 ;  woman  s  product, 
337 :  .^rom   Ala.,   341 ;    Miss  An- 
thony's    right    bower,    251 ;  early 
education.  354-5 ;  women  who  have 
all  the  rights  they  want,  360;  Miss 
Anthony  on  "amis."  384;  of  Abi- 
gail Adams.  4:^2;  influence  of  liquor 
dealers,  486;  Yon's  vote  in  Col., 
5^9:  a  Mliss.  legislator,  740;  wom- 
en s  money  builds   State  Houses, 
763;  suff.  bill  in  Wash.,  972. 
Anti-Suffrage  Associ.\tion.  advan- 
tage of,  xxix;  same,  i6j  they  mean 
well,  327;  in  Ills.,  603 :  in  Mass., 
716  et  al. ;  against  mother's  guard- 
ianship. 744;  in  N.  Y.,  850  ct  al., 
^71  :  in  A  us.,  1032. 
Anti-Suffragists,  see  Remonstrants. 
Australia, 
— South  Chapter  on,  1027 

—West,  "      "  1022 

— New  South  Wales,  "  "  1029 
— Victoria.  "       "  1031 

— Queensland,  "      '*  1032 

— Tasmania,  "       "  1033 

Enfranchises  its  women,  xiv;  first 


countr>-  to  grant  them  Munic.  Suff., 
224 ;  eminent  advocates  of  worn, 
suff.,  10814. 

Bazar,  Nat'l.  Ass'n.,  in  New  York, 
365 ;  Amer.  Ass'n.  in  Boston,  de- 
scrip,  of,  Mrs,  Howe's  and  Mrs. 
Stone's  addresses,  426-8. 
Bible,  wrong  interpretation  of,  65;  for 
wom.  suff..         not  opp.  to,  102; 
106;  men's  interpretation  of,  113 ; 
purpose  of  Creator,  119;  not  alone 
rc^lJu!ls.  for  subjection  of  woman, 
146;  Woman's  Bible,  discussion  of 
at  Nat'l.  conv.,  263. 
Bill  of  Rights,  woman's.  154. 
Bills,  for  wom.  suff.,  how  treated, 
xxviii;  of  Nat'l.  Assn.,  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  Fed.  of  Clubs,  etc.,  451-3,  and 
under  head  of  Legislative  Action  in 
State  chapters,  beginning  465;  Nat'l. 
Ass'n.  protests  against  Edmunds- 
Tucker  Bill,  26;  same,  21;  Z^;  res. 
against.  122-3 ;  committees  on,  939. 
Birthdays,    Miss    Anthony's  7001, 
163;   her   74th,  223-4 ;   her  78th, 
291 ;  greetings  on.  300;  her  8oth, 
vi;  same,  38J;         et  seq. ;  gifts 
on,  382  et  seq.;  celebration  of  in 
Lafayette  Opera  House,  Wash't'n., 
304  404;  trib.  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, of  Mrs.  Coonley-Ward. 
401.  of  Miss  Shaw,  402;  greeting 
from  Mrs.  Stanton,  402:  Miss  An- 
thony's response,  403;  letters  rec'd., 
403 ;  recep.  in  Corcoran  Art  Gallery, 
404;   her  portrait  presented,  405 ; 
her  happiness,  405. 
— Mrs.  Stanton's  8oth.  250. 
— Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw's,  391. 
Boards,  difficulty  of  getting  women 
on.  462 ;  sec  each  State  chapter  un- 
der Office  Holding,  beginning  465 ; 
in  Great  Britain,  368,  1023. 
—Lady  Managers  World's  Fair,  in- 
debted  to   Miss   Anthony,   211  ; 
same,  2^2;  Act  of  Congress  cre- 
ating. 2^  609. 
California,  xv;  Legis.  refuses  sufT. 
amd't,  XX ;  Miss  Shaw's  acc't.  of 
visit  of  Miss  Anthony  and  herself 
in  !25.  253;  work  for  suff.  amend., 
273"rnonor  to  Miss  Anthony.  274 ; 
gm~  to   Miss   Anthony,  39b.  'See 
State  Chapter. 

Calls,  for  natl.  suff.  conv.  of  '8^ 
iSi  for  first  Tnt'l.  Council,  125; 
for  conv.  of  ^Sq.  143;  for  convToT 
'gi.  175;  for  conv.  of  [q^,  221 :  for 
first  Wom.  Rights  Conv..  288. 

Campaigns,  for  wom.  suff.  amdts.  See 
Amendment  Campaigns. 
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Oanada,  Dominion  of,  chapter  on, 
1034. 

Catholics,  in  politics,  igg;  attitude 
of  cIiTjry,  .^66;  worn.  sutT.  in  Sum- 
mer Sch.  at  Detroit,  447 ;  coeduca- 
tion. 464 ;  college  for  women,  575 ; 
on  Bt)ston  Sch.  lid.,  706. 

CuivALKV,  specimens  of,  i6j  absurdity 
of.  men  antl  wtiinen  need  each 
other,  ^  44i  45-  :j9i  59i  M'>s  Wil- 
lard  on,  141;  Chivalry  of  Reform, 
Mrs.  Howe  on.  170 ;  injustice  of, 
i88;  in  Kas.,  if/g;  mistakes  of,  200; 
m  South,       ;  fear  of,  3S2;  068. 

Church,  influence  on  wom.  suflf., 
xxiv;  worn.  suff.  foundation  of 
Christianity,  i6j  relation  to  it,  20 : 
prayer  vs.  votes,  22 :  same,  yj ;  41 ; 
res.  on  creeds  and  dogmas.  58^  dis- 
cussion by  .Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss  An- 
thony and  others,  59  ct  scq. ;  in- 
fluence of  religion  f)ver  woman.  60; 
its  connect,  with  wom.  suff.,  75 ; 
woman's  influence  in  clnirch. 
for  equality  of  rights.  Bishop  New- 
man, 1 12 ;  121  :  value  of  wom. 
suff.  to,  149;  Mrs.  Stanton's  de- 
mand for  Us  recog.  of  woman's 
equality,  165;  upholds  man's  head- 
ship, 176;  opp.  to  eqtjality  of  wo- 
man, 177 ;  voice  of  God  has  so- 
prano and  bass,  200;  M.  E.  refuses 
to  ordain  women,  206;  women 
might  vole  at  ch.  elections,  212 : 
Miss  Shaw  on  mis-^ion  of.  22Q ; 
Miss  Anthony's  plea  for  relig.  lib- 
erty, 264 ;  sympathy  with  wom. 
suff.,  270 ;  woman's  services  to, 
279;  woman's  position  in  292 ;  yv) ; 
464;  497;  70^;  nil  21^  962  .1 ; 
074;  missionary  work  of  women, 
1057  et  seq. 

CLUBHot  SES.  Women's,  Wimodaugh- 
sis,  184,  188;  in  Grand  Rapids., 
322-3 ;  m  Calif..  508 ;  in  Indpls., 
627:  in  Mich.,  771;  in  Phila.,  goi; 

Ct-I'Rs,  \Vo>jfn'?.  src  last  paragraph 
in  various  State  chapters.  In  Col,. 
302;  35)6 ;  in  Mich.,  welcome  Nat'l 
suff.  conv..  324 :  political.  150; 
in  N.  Y.,  872 ;  first  women's  clubs 
on  record,  r 042-3 :  Gen'l  Federation 
of.  IPSO ;  Musical,  Nat'l.  Fed.  of, 
1056. 

Cni-LEGRS.    Src  I'niverslties. 

CoLORAix),  xxi ;  xxix ;  appear,  of  dele- 
gates, 222 :  Gov.  Waite  on  wom. 
suff.  in.  232 ;  women  in  Legis.,  239; 
2'^;  visit  of  ^^iss  Anthony  and 
Miss  Shaw  in  ^25.  2.«;3 :  effect  of. 
wom.   suff..  268 ;  same.  282:  dis- 


tinguished testimony  for,  302-3» 
.^83,  3t^);  le^'is.  res.  in  favor  of,  327 ; 
Mrs.  Welch  at  conv.  of  ^22i  ^-^7 » 
wom.  suff.  in,  356;  gift  and  trib. 
to  Miss  Anthony  on  80th  birthday, 
400-  ^«"f  State  Chapter ;  also  Sta- 
tistics and  Testimony. 

Columbian  E.xposition,  Lady  Man- 
agers, see  Boards;  invites  Snff. 
Ass'n.  to  World's  Fair.  184;  ass'n. 
arranges  for  bocith.  185.  discusses 
res.  to  open  gates  on  Sunday,  185, 
to  prohibit  liquor  selling,  1S6;  cf- 
fect  of  the  I-air  on  women,  21 1 : 
221 ;  Congress  of  Women  all  for 
suff.,  232 ;  report  of  Nat'l.  Suff. 
Ass'n.  Com..  2^;  609. 

Commercial  Schools,  Fed.  of,  adopts 
wom.  suff.  res.  and  petits.,  447- 

Com  MissioN.s.  of  women  demanded 
for  Philippines,  331-2.  343 ;  U.  S. 
I^-il>or,  Miss  Laugnlin  f)n,  361;  for 
Paris  expos.,  Mrs.  Palmer  on,  367. 

Committees,  of  American  Suffrage 
Association,  on  arrangements  for 
convs.,  see  Chapter  XXII ;  execu- 
tive of,  409;  on  union  with  Nat'l. 
Ass'n..  164,  431. 

— of  National  Suffrage  Association 
on  Int'l  Council.  124 ;  on  union 
with  Am.  Ass'n.,   164 :  on  Co- 
lumbian  Expos..   232.    Sec  also 
1098-9-    On  Miss  Anthony's  80th 
birthday  celebration,  39.S. 
— Congressional,  on  wom.  suff.,  31. 
See  Reports. 
Congress,  power  to  extend  suff..  1 
seq. ;   work  of   Nat'l   Suff.  Ass'n. 
with,  iij  committee  reports,  dis- 
cussions and  speeches.  I2j  House 
debate  on   Wom.  Suff.   Com.  2I  • 
wom.  suff.  sp.  of  Sen.  Palmer,  62 ; 
first  discussion  of  16th  amen<l.  in 
Senate,  85;  other  debates  on  wom. 
suff.  in  Senate.  85;  Blair's  sp.  in  '87, 
86  et  seq. ;  should  submit  ameiKH 
93;  sp.  of  Brown,      et  scq.;  Doli^h 
favors  worn.  suff..  100;  di^cussi'  n 
of  women  on  juries.  104 ;  Vest  op- 
poses worn,  suff.,  loq ;  Hoar  in  fa- 
vor, 109;  vote  in  Senate,  no;  112: 
authority    to    enfranchise  women, 
It8  ;  duty  to  submit  stiff,  amend., 
163 ;  favorable  sentiment,  iSi ;  wiv 
to  manage  a  bill   in.  218 ;  neeris 
watching.    365; ;    work    of  Nat'l. 
Ass'n.  for  i6th  amend.,  367 ;  appeals 
to  for   i6th   amend,   to  en f ranch, 
women,  445 ;  for  rights  of  women 
in  new  possessions.  446;  amusing 
debate  on  admis.  of  Wy.,  998  et  seq 
See  Amendments  and  Debates. 
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Congresses  of  Womek.  World's  Fair, 
2.U.  ()OC) ;  in  San  Fr.,  253»  47Q.  4^1 ; 
Atlanta  expos..  London  in  go, 
^-3;  in  Los  Angeles,  ^q^;  in  Ore., 

Constitution,  National,  more  rigid 
than  in  other  countries,  xv,  gives 
women  right  to  vote,  Chapter  I ; 
first  appearance  of  "male,"  2j  at- 
tempt of  women  to  vote  under  14th 
amend.,  3  et  seq.;  amend,  for  Fed- 
eral SuflT  for  women,  2J  authority 
over  suff.,  8  et  seq. ;  provides  for 
amending,  100;  vote  on  worn.  suff. 
amtMid.,  1 10 :  rights  of  women  un- 
der, 1 1 5 ;  Mrs.  Stanton  on  its  viola- 
tion ni  case  of  women,  1.38;  fail.s  to 
protect  black  men,  1 53 ;  Mrs. 
Blake's  argument  for  worn.  suff. 
under  its  provisions,  374-.';- 

Constitutions,  Statk,  ail  framed  by 
men ;  different  peculiarities,  xv  et 
seq.:  all  barred  women  from  suff., 
2j  Utah  and  Wy.  included  worn, 
suff.  in  first,  Q4Q,  1003.  See  State 
chapters  under  Suffrat:e. 

Constitutional  Conventions.  See 
Conventions. 

Constitutional  Law.   See  Law. 

Contracts.  See  Laws  in  each  State 
chapter. 

Conventions,  American  Suff.  Assn., 
from  ^  to  [88,  406-428;  early  convs. 
in  Plula.,  423. 

— National  Suffrage  Ass'n.,  first  one 
ever  called,  xiii ;  earliest  ones, 
14;  res.  for  Int'l.  Suff.  Conv., 
25;  changed  attitude  of  press  to- 
ward, 57:  first  suff.  meeting  held 
in  WasTit'n.,  70:  conv.  for  ^  137; 
complimented  by  Washt'n.  Star, 
173 ;  convs.  before  the  war,  205; 
alternate  ones  taken  out  of  Wash- 
t'n., Miss  Anthony's  protest,  218; 
the  other  side,  21Q;  descript.  of  '94. 
221 ;  Miss  Anthony's  method  of 
presiding,  238 :  descript.  of  'qs.  236; 
of  [qt.  27rSce  Chapters  Il-XXI. 

Convt.n'tions,  work  for  worn.  suff.  in 
political  and  other  conventions, 
Chap.  XX I  IT.   See  State  chapters. 

Conventions.    Natl.    Political,  first 
appeal  of  women  for  suff.,  4.^.';;  ap- 
peals in  1000.  440  et  seq. 
— Republican,  record  of,  435-7,  440; 

for  1900.  443-4. 
— Democratic,  record  of,  437,  440; 

for  if)00.  4.^.|. 
— Populist,  record  of,  437-8.  441 ; 
for  Tooo. 

— Prohibition,  record  of,  438 ;  for 
1900,  444. 


— Other  Parties,  record  of,  xviii, 

4.v^-9 ;  for  iqoo.  444- 
See  also  Democrats,  Populists.  Re« 
publicans.  Parties  and  p.  556.  Wom- 
en delegates  to  nat'l.  convs.,  3I9» 
438-9;  work  of  Miss  Anthony  and 
others,  439  et  seq. ;  no  hope  for  dis- 
franch.  class,  444 ;  sentiment  among 
delegates,  444-5'  For  work  in  State 
political  convs.,  see  various  State 
cliaplers. 

Conventions,  State  Constitutional, 
attempts  to  secure  worn,  suff. 
amdts.,  4.32-3 ;  453;  in  Ala.,  468;  N. 
D.,  SMA  S.  D.,  552J  Del.,  563 ;  Ky., 
669;  La.,  680;  Mass.,  720 ;  Miss.« 
786;  Mont.,  29n  N.  IL.  N.  J.. 
830;  N.  M.,  83i;  N.  Y..  20^  842J 
Utah,  Q4ii  VtTgsS;  Washi;  960; 
Wy.,  995. 

Councils  of  Women,  National  and 
International,  first  Int'l.,  124  et  seq. : 
permanent  Councils  formed.  137 : 
143;  Nat'l.  in  175:  Miss  Sha^y  s. 
report  of  London  Int'l.,  352:  Miss 
Anthony's  report  of  same.  suff.  per- 
vaded all,  Amer.  wom.  showed  ef- 
fects of  liberty,  35^;  Nat'l.  Coun- 
cil, trib.  to  Miss  Anthony  on  8oth 
birthday,  396;  Int'l.,  same,  397; 
Nat'l.  Council,  founding  and  work, 
1044-5;  Int'l..  same,  i044-5- 

Creeds.   See  Church. 

Criminals,  at  ballot  box.  xxvi, 

Cuba,  Nat'l.  Ass'n.  demands  nghts 
for  its  women,  325,  330;  appeals  to 
Congress  for  same.  4^. 

Curtesy.  See  Latvs  m  each  State 
chapter. 

Deil\tes,  in  Congress,  on  Wom.  Suff. 
Com.,  31  et  seq.;  those  of  former 
years,  g^;  first  and  only  debate  on 
i6th  Amend,  to  enfranchise  women, 
82  et  seq. ;  on  admission  of  Wy.. 
998  et  seq. 

— in  National  Suffrage  Conven- 
tions, on  dogmas  and  creeds.  5g  et 
seq. ;  on  taking  wom.  suff.  tnto 
church,  75 ;  on  migratory  convs., 
218:  on  Woman's  Bible.  263. 

Decisions.   See  Supreme  Court. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  ap- 
plied to  women,  loz. 

Delegates,  i^j  nat'l.  conv.  made  dele- 
gate body,  2Z4  foreign  to  Int'l. 
Council,  135 ;  (fels.  to  40th  armiv.. 
288;  to  conv.  of  IQOO.  350 :  to  Paris 
Expos.,  367;  to  polit.  convs.,  319. 
438-9;  in  Col.,  521 ;  in  Kas..  646; 
in  Mont.,  8qi;  see  also  Utah  Chap.; 
to  nat'l.  suff.  convs.  from  *R4  to 
1900,  IIOI. 
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— Fraternal,  to  conv.  of  '96,  256;  to 
Worn.  Press  Assn.,  2^1 ;  to  Int'l. 
Council  of  '99,  342 ;  to  suff.  conv.  of 
'99,  323;  to  suff.  conv.  of  1900,  366. 

Democracy,  disbelief  in,  xxvi,  17Q. 
277;  worn,  suff.  asked  in  name  01, 
372;  U.  S.  not  a,  374. 

Democrats,  en  franc  n.  workingmen, 
xvii;  143 :  in  Calif.,  488-Q ;  in  Col., 
.S16:  in  S.  Dak.,  555  ;  m  Ida..  SlItAl 
in  Ills.,  60S-6 ;  in  Ind.,  617 :  in  Kas., 
647.  650-3 ;  in  Mass.,  2M I  Mich., 
755;  in  N.  Y.,  847-9.  872:  in  Utah, 
053  et  seq. ;  in  Wash.,  321 ;  in  Con- 
jfress  on  Wy.,  978.  See  Conven- 
tions. 

Dentistry,  women  in,  464;  700. 
DiSFRANCHTSHMENT,  degradation  of, 

Miss  Anthony  on,  22;  MI  235  83; 

107 ;  Mrs.  Stanton  on,  L33 ;  LSI  J  ^72; 

great  sp.  of  Mrs.  Stanton  on,  176; 

ig.S;  196;  Mrs.  Merrick  on,  243; 

255 ;   men  wd.   not  endure,  323  J 

same,  32Si 

— disadvantages  of,  41;  42;  45;  46; 
211         1.^8-9 ;  iQOj  is6j  to 

women   wage-earners,  312 ;  same', 
272A  250:  3611  3Z3i  379- 
District  of  Columbia,  gift  and  trib. 
to  Miss  Anthony  on  80th  birthday, 
399.   See  chapter  on  D.  C. 

Divorce,  68;  iqq;  103;  national  law, 
women  should  have  voice  in,  16.'; ; 
evolution  of.  207:  in  Wyoming, 
362;  in  Wy.,  S.  D.  and  Ok.,  460. 

Domestic,  household  demands  on 
women,  209;  too  much  housekeep- 
ing, 210 ;  future  domestic  service, 
210;  effect  of  domestic  life  on 
women,  258;  home  life  of  woman 
suffragists.  270 :  what  home  means, 
28.S;  woman's  position  in  the  home, 
202:  husbands  do  not  support  wives, 
171. 2£&  311 ;  home  vs.  factory  work, 
311 ;  college  women  and  home,  358; 
need  of  trained  work.  358.  See  also 
Domestic  under  Suffrage. 

Donors,  to  Hist,  of  Wom.  Suff.,  v, 
vii ;  to  Int'l.  Council  of  Wom., 
Mrs.  South  worth.  257;  Miss 
Anthony,  287;  in  Conn.,  s^jin  Ga., 
?;82 :  Mrs.  Avery.  642;  in  N.  Y..  8^ 
— women,  for  education,  3f>6 ;  m 
Calif.,  502;  in  La.,  688;  in  Md.,  700. 

Dower.  See  Laws  in  each  State 
chapter. 

Dress,  descrip.  of  delegates*,  s6j  of 
Miss  Anthony  at  conv.  of  ^QO,  173; 
on  8oth  birthday.  403-4- 

Education,  higher  education  of 
women,  resume  of,  463,  and  in  each 


State  chapter  under  head  of  Educa- 
tion, beginning  465. 
—majority  would  never  consent  to, 
xxii ;  statistics  of.  xxx;  same, 
18;  5.000  teachers  in  Ind.  ask  for 
ballot,  32j  educated  women  will  not 
stand  subjection,  educated 
women  deprived  of  ballot,  2A1 
tellcctual  capacity  of  women,  qo; 
mi;  more  than  some  Senators,  113 : 
woman  senior  wrangler  at  Cam- 
bridge, 176;  a  century  ago,  192; 
training  of  girl  of  future,  209; 
easily  obtained,  292,  316;  Mrs. 
Sewall  on  Govt,  no  right  to  edu- 
cate women  and  refuse  them  repre- 
sentation, 322;  its  effects  shown  in 
Amer.  women  at  Int'l.  Council  in 
London,  353;  woman's  from  begin- 
ning of  century,  obstacles,  direful 
predictions,  354-6 :  health  of  women 
graduates,  355;  women  on  I'acul- 
ties,  355;  donations  of  women  to, 
3S6.  507:  must  lead  to  suff.,  356; 
effect  on  domestic  life.  357 ;  Catho- 
lic, 464;  same,  57.*?;  in  Gr.  Brit., 
1624.  See  also  Donors.  Illiteracy, 
Public  Schools,  Universities. 
Electorate,  character  of,  xxiii;  ele- 
ments needed,  xxvi ;  what  com- 
posed of,  2i  322  32'  ^  ^  I3?i  1481 
195,  258,  262,  3167324.  37J.  415;  in 
Col.,  ^14:  m  S.  D.,  .q.';6 ;  m  Wash., 
1008. 

Enrollment,  Nat'l.,  for  wom.  suff., 
137;  878.  See  Petitions. 

Equal  Rights.  Association  for,  1^ 
demand  for  by  Int'l.  Coitncil,  136; 
they  belong  to  women,  no  thanks 
to  men,  146;  crime  of  denying  to 
women,  Mr.  Foulke  on,  167.  See 
Progress  of. 

Europe,  wom.  suff.  in  countries  of. 
See  chapter  on,  1038. 

Federal  Suffrage,  argument  for,  6  et 
seq.;  Miss  Anthony  on,  loj  28i 
Sen.  Blair  on.  145 ;  201 :  218;  234- 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  legis. 
work,  4';2.  See  closing  paragraph 
in  ^'tlrious  State  chapters,  beginning 
46.S.  and  also  page  1050. 

Flags,  at  conv.  of  [q^  221 ;  Col.  pre- 
sents one  to  Miss  .A.nthony,  222-.^ ; 
at  conv.  of  [25,  236;  flag  not  dese- 
crated by  four  stars,  278;  golden 
flag  presented  to  Miss  A.,  4OO. 

Foreigners.  See  Immigrants. 

Foreign  Countries,  wom.  suff.  in. 
See  Chap.  LXXIV. 

France,  wom.  suff.  in.  343.  1040;  em- 
inent advncntcs.  1084. 

Georgia,   curiosities    in,   228;  nat'l. 
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suff.  conv.  in  Atlanta,  236;  illiterate 
vote,  246.    See  State  chapter. 

Goddess  of  Liberty,  in  N.  Y.  harbor, 
42J  same,  115 ;  Miss  Anthony's 
features,  120;  Wy.  represents,  201 ; 
on  nat'l.  Capitol,  a  mockery.  .175. 

Governors  of  States,  position  on 
worn,  suff.,  212;  list  favoring  wom. 
suff.,  1078;  of  Wy.  testify  for  wom. 
suff.,  1087  et  sc<i. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  favors 
wom.  suff.,  184;  644;  8q3; 

Granges,  favor  wom.  suff.,  184;  al- 
ways recojjnized  equality  of  woman, 
228;  position  of  woman  in,  327; 
nat'l.  adopts  wom.  suff.  res.  in 
1900,  447-8.  See  various  State  chap- 
ters. 

Great  Britain,  Chap.  LXXIII;  ef- 
forts for  Parliamentary  Franchise, 
1012.  1020:  Primrose  League  and 
Liberal  Federation,  1013 ;  better 
laws,  1 021 ;  local  gov't.,  1022;  office 
hnlding,  ia2.i ;  education,  1024 ; 
colonial  progress.  102.^  et  seq. ; 
petits.  for  suff,  lot!;.  1017.  ifLia. 
— gives  local  franchise  to  women, 
xiv;  more  liberal  than  U.  S.  on 
socialistic  questions,  167;  cnfranch. 
workingmen,  305 ;  same.  311 :  prog- 
ress of  worn,  suff.,  353 ;  Mrs,  Blatch 
on  women  on  boards  and  wom. 
suff.  in,  368;  remonstrants  in,  .^60; 
eminent  advocates  of  wom.  suff.  in, 

Gt'ARDiANSHiP,  equal  of  children.  See 
Laws. 

Hawaii,  Nat'l.  Suff.  Ass'n.  demands 
rights  for  its  women.  ;  injustice 
to  them,  ^^o ;  resolution  against 
"male"  in  its  constitn..  :  peti- 
tions Congress  in  behalf  of  its 
women.  346;  outrageous  constitn. 
adopted  by  Congress,  .^46;  Ha- 
waiian members  object.  .^7 ;  Miss 
Anthony's  work  for  its  women, 
365;  appeals  to  Congress  for  rights 
otits  women,  446. 

Head  of  Fa  m  ii.y.  See  Laws  and  pp. 
458;  Q45 :  in  Va.,  q66. 

Hearings  before"  Congressional  Com- 
mittees in  ^  361  42J  in  ^  ^  in 
'88.  before  ^nate  com.,  132  et  seq.; 
in  |8q.  same,  156;  before  House, 
I  ^7 :  in  IgOj  before  Senate.  l^S,  162; 
before  House,  163;  in  before 
Senate,  Mrs.  Stanton  on  Solitude 
of  Self,  189:  before  House.  194:  in 
*04.  before  Senate  and  House.  2.1.'; ; 
in  before  Senate  and  House, 
267;  in  V)S.  before  .Senate.  305 :  be- 
fore House,  318;  in   1900.  before 


Senate,  .367.  Miss  Anthony's  plea  at 
80,  373 :  before  House,  323  >  st  ap- 
pearance of  "antis,"  381-4. 
History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  how  it 
was  written  and  published.  See 
Preface. 

Idaho,  adopts  wom.  suff.  amend., 
xxi ;  welcomed  by  nat'l.  conv., 
272;  story  of  amend,  camp'n.,  283-4 ; 
gift  to  Miss  Anthony.  390.  See 
State  chapter,  also  Statistics  and 
Testimony. 

Illinois,  great  petits.  for  wom.  suff., 
32;  laws  for  women,  276.  See  State 
chapter. 

Illiter.\cv,  percentage  of,  .smaller 
among  women  than  men,  xxii,  216; 
in  Ga..  246;  shut  it  out  from  elec- 
torate, 316-17 ;  not  the  ignorant 
alone  opp.  wom.  suff.,  338.  493 ; 
decides  fate  of  women,  371 ;  inS. 
D.,  556, 

Immigrants,  English  view  of,  23; 
their  enfranchisement,  211  same,  39 ; 
polit.  danger  of,  68-9;  German  view, 
23J  in  Neb.,  81^  82j  welcome  to, 
116;  enfranchised,  Mrs.  Stanton  on, 
138;  political  rule  of.  American 
women  in  majority,  148;  placed 
over  women,  195 ;  preferred  to 
Amer.  women,  Mrs.  Stanton's  pic- 
ture of,  269;  should  be  welcomed 
but  not  cnfranch.,  316.  317:  in 
Mich..  324 :  compared  to  Amer. 
women.  415 :  ^18. 

India,  effect  on  its  women  of  English 
laws.  330. 

Indians,  preferred  to  women  voters 
in  S.  D..  182^  1  Gov't,  favors  over 
women.  213;  vs.  American  women, 
313 :  effect  on  women  of  "land  in 
severalty."  330 :  Gov't,  grants  privi- 
leges denied  to  white  women,  374; 
authority  of  (heir  women,  1041. 

Indifference  of  Women,  xxii;  same, 
xxiv;  reasons  for,  xxv;  same, 
xxix ;  causes  of.  20j  men  will  de- 
cide the  question,  32J  no  means  of 
knowing,  ^  all  women  should  not 
be  punished" for,  84J  fear  to  speak, 
021  pity  for,  L21 ;  women  put  every- 
tmng  before  suff.,  I49.  150:  is  re- 
sult of  disfranchis.,  160;  does  not 
affect  the  right  of  suff.,  t68;  Miss 
Blnrkwrll  on,  if£;  women  too  much 
flattered.  208:  dangers  of,  2.';9;  al- 
ways existed.  225;  women  do  not 
think.  Miss  Blackwell  gives 

examples,  320;  parable  of  good 
Samaritan,  ^6o^,  natural  conserva- 
tism. 372:  timidity  and  ignorance. 
415 ;   selfishness,   420;    those  who 
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have  all  the  rights  they  want,  461 ; 
same  in  Col.,  .si 7- 
Indikect  Infllence,  needs  responsi- 
hility.       96-7;  suff.  would  destroy, 
1681  512: 

Ikdividuality  of  woman,  suff.  a 
g^uarantce  of.  82;  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  wives,  100;  Mrs.  Stanton 
on  right  to,  189:  Rev.  Anna  How- 
ard Shaw  on,  2^o,  361;  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer on,  .^28 :  new  civilization  will 
recognize.  .1.^;  418. 

Iowa,  reasons  for  refusing  suff. 
amd't.,  xxi ;  nat'l.  conv.  m  Des 
Moines,  270:  noted  speakers  before 
Legis.,  27Q.    See  State  chapter. 

Irei-and,  worn.  suff.  in,  3^;  worn,  on 
school  and  poor  law  bds.,  .168.  See 
chapter  on  Great  Britain. 

Isle  of  Man,  wom.  suff.  in.  1025. 

Joi  RNALiSM.  XXV ;  wom.  in,  :  early 
women  writers,  225;  women  in  at 
Paris  expos.,  341;  first.  695. 

Juries,  women  should  serve  on,  38; 
45 ;  51 ;  in  VVy..  68j  men's  obliga- 
tions. Q^;  Senators  discuss,  104. 
106:  need  of  women  on.  182 ;  wom- 
en and  jury  duty  in  Ida..  5q6;  in 
Utah,  Q.s.t;.  io8q:  in  Wash.,  422,  968, 
T008,  1 001 ;  in  \Vy..  idq8. 

Kansas,  grants  ^Iunicipal  Suff.  to 
women,  xv;  xxi:  xxix ;  treatment 
of  women,  tqq;  suff.  work  of  Nat'l. 
Ass'n.  in,  220:  descript.  of  nat'l. 
delegates,  22]  2;  first  constit'n. 
recognizes  rights  of  women,  407 ', 
Amer.  Ass'n.  meets  in  Topeka,  417: 
early  work  in.  418.  410;  Mrs. 
Howe's  plea  for  .suff.  in.  419.  See 
State  chapter  and  Statistics. 

Labor,  disabilities  of  women,  41 :  re- 
lation of  wom.  suff.  to,  20i  same, 
79:  suff.  has  no  influence  on  price 
of.  wage-earning  women  should 
marry.  08;  need  of  ballot  for  work- 
ing women.  1 1  q ;  same.  L22J  Knights 
of  Labor  indorse  wom.  suff..  12.^ : 
dignifies  woman,  162 :  immoral 
women  come  from  <lomestic  life. 
162 :  husband  docs  not  "support" 
wife.  171,  208.  .^iT :  man's  material 
achievements,  171 :  not  woman's 
curse,  121;  degradation  of  woman's 
labor,  177 :  organizations  favor 
wom.  suff.,  184 :  indust.  emancip.  of 
women,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  have 
not  taken  men's  work,  new  eco- 
nomic factor,  leads  to  suff..  213 ; 
suff.  demanded  for  working  women, 
2t6:  women  stenographers.  228; 
women  wacre-eamers  in  Fla..  240: 
Florence   Kelley  on  labor  unions 


and  working  woman's  need  of  bal- 
lot, M I :  disfranch.  women  an  in- 
jury to  labor  unions,  .^12 :  Fed.  of 
Labor  greets  Nat'l.  Suff.  Assn.,  let. 
from  Pres.  Gonipers,  equal  pay 
for  worn.,  .^.u :  ass'n.  returns  thanks. 
344 ;  entrance  of  women  into  unions 
and  effect  on  suff..  .uq  ;  appeal  of 
Nat  l.  Fed.  for  wom.  suff.  in  'qq. 
.1.S9 ;  Miss  Laughlin  on  statistics  of 
wage-earning  women,  need  of  bal- 
lot, 3fio;  ancient  opp.  to,  361  ;  work- 
ing woman's  great  disadvantage, 
.^77 :  wages  of  men  and  wom.,  .^7Q : 
425;  Nat'l.  Fed.  petit,  for  wom.  suff. 
in  iQm  after  appeal  from  Miss  An- 
thony. Nat'l.  Bldg.  and  Trades 
Council,  same.  Int'l,  Bricklayers' 
and  Masons',  same.  446:  organiza- 
tions for  wom.  suff..  448;  K.  of  L. 
declare  for,  5i68.   See  Statistics. 

Labor  Orgakiz.mions.  for  wom.  suff. 
See  above,  also  in  Col..  f)i4-i6;  in  S. 
R .  ^■'>6 :  in  Ills..  602^4:  6^2;  in 
Mass.,  7ii-i4-^-?;  in  Minn.,  782 :  in 
N.  J..  821 :  in  N.  Y.,  850;  inare., 
8q.i ;  in  R.  1^  917;  in  Wash.,  974. 

Law.  first  woman  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.,  33:  sec- 
ond, 52LI  contest  of  .Mrs.  Bradwtll 
in  Ills,  and  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct..  15-3 ; 
contest  in  Cal..  .S07 :  in  Ind.,  626:  in 
Md.,  700 :  in  Mich,  to  be  pros,  atty., 
770:  in  N.  J.,  8;^.^ ;  in  Penn..  904 : 
Woman's  Coll.  of.  574:  first  woman 
to  apply  to  practice.  6oq;  first  coll. 
to  graduate  a  woman,  dm  See  also 
State  chapters  under  Occupations. 
—women  in,  send  trib.  to  Miss  An- 
thony on  80th  birthday.  .^98. 
— Common,  33^  4QJ  i^^o:  resume  of 
and  changes  made,  4'>4-8 :  464 :  in 
N.  Y..  ^ 

— Constitutional,  bar  to  wom.  suff., 
xiv,  XV ;  32L 
Laws  for  Women,  resume  of,  4«;.^-8. 
— Property,  for  women,  secured  by 
a  few,  xxiii :  in  Ky..  L5_i  wife  is 
moneyless,  ^toj  inevitably  one-sided, 
iq8;  nine-tenths  relate  to  property, 
200;  uncertain  for  women.  2.S.'> ;  in 
Tils..  276:  women  could  secure  good 
laws  with  suffrage,  424 :  present 
status,  far  from  just  to  women, 
j';6-8:  Dower  and  Curtesy,  457 ; 
Guardianship  of  Children,  and  lia- 
bility of  "head  of  family"  for  sup- 
port, 4.S8:  Divorce,  and  the  various 
causes  for,  4S9;  Age  of  Pro- 
tection, 460.  See  each  State  chap- 
ter under  head  of  Legislative  Ac- 
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tion  and  Laws.    For  Great  Britain, 

1 021. 

Legacies,  Mrs.  Eddy's  to  Miss  An- 
thony, v;  to  Nat'l.  Assn.,  207; 
252;  2Z5;  2S6;  289;  366;  goo;  qoq, 

Legislatures,  action  onBills  and  res- 
olutions for  full  and  limited  suf- 
frage and  other  measures,  under 
head  of  Legislative  Action,  in  each 
State  chapter,  beginning  465 ;  power 
to  grant  limited  suff..  xv;  have 
granted  much  to  women,  43;  Con- 
gress should  submit  worn.  suff. 
amdt.  to,  43,  64,  I  u :  work  of 
women  members  in  Col.,  525-6 ; 
work  of  women  members  in  Utah, 
25J  et  seq. 

Letters,  telegrams,  greetings,  etc.,  to 
American  suff.  convs.,  see  Chap. 
XXII;  to  natn'l.  suff.  conv.  of 
15  et  seq.,  from  noted  English,  21-2. 
fiishop  Simpson,  24J  of  ^  6ij  of 
^  ZS;  of  ^  from  Mrs.  Stanton, 
113,  u.  S.  Treas.  Spinner  et  al., 
123;  of  18q,  from  Mrs.  Stanton,  145: 
ot  'qi.  i7Q;  of        last  from  Lucy 
Stone,   213.   from    Bishop  Hurst, 
220;  of  ^94i  from  Gov.  Waite,  Mrs. 
Sewall.  232^  of  !q6,  254;  of  'q7. 
from  Miss  Reed,  285 ;  of  98,  from 
Abigail   Bush,  Lucinda  IL  Stone 
and  others,   300-1 ;   of  'OQ,  from 
Samuel  Gompers,  334.  Mrs^  Stan- 
ton, 332,  ■^l2-3 ;  of  1900,  352,  366. 
—to  TnTl.  Council  of  '88,  135;. 
— to  Miss  Anthony  on  70th  birth- 
day, 164:  on  8oth,  40.1- 
— to  various  Conventions,  447- 
— to  Governors  of  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, 212. 

— to  members  of  Congress,  35^  217, 
218,  24Z,  282^  34^ 
— to  political   delegates  and  con- 
ventions, 440  et  seq. 
— to   State  constitutional  conven- 
tions, 433, 

Life  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, iv;  2» 

Liquor  Dealers,  control  in  politics, 
xix;  attitude  toward  wom.  suff., 
xix;  influence  in  Iowa,  xxi;  in 
Neb.,  80;  allied  with  women  re- 
monstrants. 327:  opposed  to  wom. 
suff..  323;  at  Nat'l.  Brewers'  Con- 
vention, 447;  in  Calif..  273.  48(5, 
491-3,  499.  500:  in  Idaho.  284;  m 
Ariz.,  472:  in  Col..  512.  517:  in  S. 
D .  556 :  in  Kas.,  650.  660;  in  Ok., 
888. 

I^ngevtty  and  vitality  of  women,  29. 
Louisiana.  Miss  .\nthony  on  women 

taxpayers'   suff.,   360.     See  State 

chapter. 


Magazines.   See  Newspapers. 

Majority,  opposed  to  any  reform, 
xxii ;  same,  xxiii ;  same,  xxvi ; 
must  ask  for  wom.  suff.  no  argu- 
ment, xxxi ;  xxxii ;  never  asked 
for  anything,  38J  Miss  Anthony  on, 
42;  wom.  suff.  should  not  wait  for, 
84;  must  demand  wom.  suff.,  92; 
never  granted  anything,  275;  op- 
pose every  advance,  Mrs.  Catt  on, 
369-71- 

Marriage,  suff.  has  no  relation  to,  qoj 
Sen.  Brown's  idea  of,  24  et  seq. ; 
in  wom.  suff.  States,  103;  Sen. 
Vest  on,  1x16  et  seq. ;  position  of 
woman  in,  regulations  made  by 
men,  obstacles  to  happiness,  Mrs. 
Colby  on,  i_5_i ;  meaning  of,  narrow- 
ness of  wives  a  detriment  to  men, 
Mrs.  Stanton  on,  161;  interdepend- 
ence of  husband  and  wife,  Mrs. 
Wallace  on,  121 ;  Mr.  Hinckley  on, 
180;  each  supports  the  other,  171. 
208.  311 ;  of  Mr.  Blackwell  and 
Lucy  Stone.  226;  wife  need  not 
give  up  name,  226;  individuality  of 
wife.  Miss  Shaw  on,  230;  what 
wives  want,  245.   See  Domestic. 

Massachusetts,  sentiment  for  wom. 
suff.  in,  36;  Lucy  Stone  on  treat- 
ment of  women  by  its  Legis.,  192; 
early  education  of  women,  192: 
women  taxpayers,  240.  See  State 
chapter. 

Matriarchate,  Mrs.  Spencer  on  evo- 
lution of  family  life,  328  et  seq.; 
1041. 

Medicine,  early  struggles  of  women 
to  study,  296;  letter  from  Dr.  Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell,  301 ;  efforts  of 
wom.  in,  2^.  355 ;  statistics  of  wom- 
en physicians,  275^  355,  .170;  first 
woman  to  graduate,  355;  4^;  574: 
first  to  practice,  748;  only  woman 
dean  of  mixed  college,  610 :  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical,  700;  medical  so- 
cieties in  N.  J.,  833 ;  first  woman's 
med.  coll.,  904 ;  tribute  of  women  in, 
on  Miss  Amhony's  80th  birthday, 
.394.  See  also  State  chapters  under 
Occupations,  and  for  physicians  in 
institutions  under  OMce  Holding. 

Michigan,  Munic.  Suff.  Bill  vetoed, 
XV ;  vote  on  suff.  amend..  35;  Nat'l. 
Ass'n.  meets,  3^  See  State  chap- 
ter. 

Military,  argument  against  wom. 
suff..  nearly  obsolete,  xxxi:  Sen. 
Palmer  on,  64J  military  questions 
must  give  way  to  economic.  6qj 
ability  to  bear  arms  not  a  voting 
test,  S21  Sen.  Blair  on  militan,* 
service  no  connection  with  suff.. 
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8pr;  same  on  women  can  fight,  oq; 
Sen.  Brown  on  women  and  mili- 
tary service,  96,  100;  woman's 
record,  loi,  nation's  debt  to 

her,  ii.s;  brute  force  passing  away, 
L2i;  woman's  part  in  war,  161 -2. 
195 ;  fighting  qualities  necessary  in 
women,  183 ;  women  first  to  see  ad- 
vantage ofpeace,  2s£;  Miss  Clay  on 
the  military  argument  before  Sen- 
ate Com.,  .100;  Miss  Shaw  on,  ^^7\ 
how  women  would  have  managed 
Span.  Am.  War,  339- 

Ministers,  early  women,  53,  260; 
Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  on  wom- 
en ministers,  206;  tribute  from,  on 
Miss  Anthony's  80th  birthday,  3Q7; 
464 ;  ministers  in  favor  of  worn, 
suff.,  1079-   See  Sermons. 

Minnesota,  difficulty  of  carrying 
worn.  suff.  amend.,  xvi ;  Amer. 
Suff.  Ass'n.  meets  in  Minneapolis, 
411.   See  State  chapter. 

MoTiiF.RiiooD.  .xxxi ;  needed  in  poli- 
tics, ^  not  a  limitation,  s8j  Mrs. 
Stanton  on  ancient  idea  of,  60; 
Sen.  Blair  on  maternity  and  suff., 
91 ;  Sen.  Brown  on,  94  et  seq. ; 
Sen.  Dolph  on,  lo^;  Sen.  Eustis 
on,  104:  Sen,  Vest  on,  ig6:  Miss 
Willard  asks  suff.  for  mothers, 
142;  mothers  should  be  honored 
equally  with  fathers,  icu:  mothers 
should  be  exempt  from  wage- 
earning,  2!  I ;  child  dearer  than  all 
else,  226;  Mrs.  Stetson  on.  266;  not 
broad  enough.  222;  Mrs.  Spencer 
on  motherhood  among  primitive 
peoples,  328-333 :  suff.  and,  283. 
^o^'4,  3571  fits  women  for  suff., 
30Q:  all  wom.  not  fitted  for.  362; 
Congress  of  Mothers,  1051.  See 
also  Testimony  from  Worn.  Suff. 
States,  begiiming  1085,  and  State 
chapters  for  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah 
and  Wyoming. 

Municipal  Suffrage,  in  Kas.,  xv; 
bill  vetoed  in  Mich.,  xv;  123 ;  ef- 
fect in  Kas.,  100;  Australia  first 
coimtry  to  grant,  224;  cities  need 
woman's  vote,  278.  420,  422;  in  Ire- 
land, 343 :  how  gained  in  Kas..  6^ 
et  seq.;  in  Kas.,  6^2.  664 ;  in  Great 
Brit,  1012.  1022;  in  New  Zealand, 
1025 ;  in  Australia,  1027  et  seq.;  in 
Catiada.  103';  et  seq. ;  m  other  coun- 
tries. 1038  et  seq. 

National  Suffrage  Association, 
membership  and  finance,  xxx ;  con- 
tests for  right  to  vote  under  14th 
amend.,  4j  abandons  attempt,  6^ 
same  for  Federal  suff.,  loj  begins 


efforts  for  i6th  amend..  Hi  work 
in  the  States,  11 ;  work  before 
Congress,  11 ;  effect  on  the  fran- 
chise, founded  in  '6Qj  con- 
ventions held,  14^  worlc  in  Wash- 
ington, is;  finances  in  'S^  22A 
conv.  of  »3.  137;  finances  in  '89, 
154;  union  with  American  Ass  n., 
164;  Miss  Anthony  declares  for 
free  platform,  169:  finances  in  '92. 
18.S ;  last  app.  of  Mrs.  Stanton  and 
Lucy  Stone,  186;  at  Columb. 
Expos.,  217 ;  freedom  of  platform, 
224:  mem.  serv.  for  Lucy  Stone, 
225 ;  finances  in  [25,  org.  com.  es- 
tablished,  250;  finances  in  '^6^^  2%6: 
headqrs.  established,  257 ;  welcomes 
Utah,  260:  breadth  of  platf.,  264; 
finances  of  ^qz,  Miss  Anthonys 
contrib.,  287;  reports  on  course  of 
study  and  finance,  289;  demands 
equal  rights  for  women  in  every 
depart.,  291;  finances  in  '^Q^  342; 
Washt'n  ~rost  compliments,  :^9; 
advantage  of  meeting  in  capital, 
351 ;  finances  in  1900,  364:  holds 
Bazar,  365;  rec'd  by  Pres.  McKin- 
ley  in  1900,  Mrs.  McKinley  sends 
flowers,  384;  Miss  Anthony  resigns 
presidency,  action  of  conv.,  her 
speeches,  etc.,  385  et  seq. ;  her  fare- 
well, 393 ;  Mrs.  Chapman  Catt 
elected  pres.,  .387;  introd.  by  Miss 
Anthony,  sp.  of  accept.,  3^:  no- 
tices of  new  pres.,  389;  love  for 
Miss  Shaw,  389;  celebrates  Miss 
Anthony's  80th  birthday,  349  et  seq. ; 
appeals  to  political  convs.  and  dele- 
gates in  1900,  440-3 ;  nat'l  and  State 
work,  ijo;  work  for  rights  of  wom- 
en in  our  new  possessions.  Chap. 
XIX;  synopsis  of  constitn..  offi- 
cers, committees,  life  members  and 
delegates,  1008  et  seq.  For  general 
work,  see  Chans.  II — XXII. 

Nebraska,  difficulty  of  carrying 
amend.,  xvi ;  suff.  amend,  campn., 
8a  See  State  •chapter. 

Need,  of  man  and  woman  in  law  and 
politics.  t7q:  in  the  home,  every- 
where, iSo :  of  each  for  other,  266; 
same,  284;  of  both  in  Gov't,  310. 

Negroes,  how  enfranch..  xvii ;  \yhy 
disfranch..  xviii;  placed  above 
women,  2j  right  to  suff.,  6j  nat'l. 
amend,  necessary,  42;  women 
should  not  have  suff.,  io.s-6 ;  311 ; 
deprived  of  suff.  in  South,  com- 
pared to  white  women,  325;  women 
in  smoking  cars,  343:  if  denied  suff. 
should  not  be  counted  in  basis  of 
represent.,  376;  trib.  of  wom.  to 
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Miss  Anthony  on  8oth  birthday, 

398;  her  sympathy  for,  403;  Nat  l. 

Ass'n.  of  Colored  Women,  1051. 
New  Jersey,  failure  of  Sch.  Suflf. 

amend.,  xvi ;  first  State  to  grant 

worn,  suflf.,  i^j  account  of  same, 

830.   Sec  State  chapter. 
New  South  Wales,  chapter  on,  1029- 
Newsp.xpers  and  Magazines.* 

Advertiser   (New  Decatur,  Ala.), 

465. 

Arena,  The,  6,  927-8. 
Argonaut  ( San  Francisco) ,  491. 
Australian  Register,  1028. 
Australian  Woman's  Sphere  (Mel- 
bourne), 10.^1. 
Boomerang  (Laramie,  Wyo.),  1006. 
Bricklayer  and  Mason,  446. 
Bulletin  (San  Francisco),  491. 
Call  (San  Francisco),  482,  487,  491, 

Chicago  Lazv  Times.  609. 
Christian  Advocate,  207. 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  .';2a. 
Commercial  Gazette  (Cin'ti),  428. 
Congressional  Record,  no. 
Constitution  (Atlanta),  244,  246. 
Daily  Statesman  (Boise,  Ida.),  319. 
591- 

Daily  Times  (Seattle),  974. 
Democrat  (Grand  Rapids),  339- 
Democratic  State  Journal  (Wash.), 
ioo6. 

Englishwoman's  Review,  22^  3i9> 

IQL2. 

Enquirer  (Cin'ti),  428. 

Evening  Neivs  (Washtn.),  202. 

Evening  Post  (New  York),  1096. 

Examiner  (San  Francisco).  491. 

Express  (Los  Angeles),  495. 

Fortnightly  Re7'ie7v,  iOT4-.«;. 

freemen's  Labor  Journal  (Spo- 
kane). 974. 

Harper's  Hazar,  716. 

Harper's  Magazine,  203. 

Herald  (Boston).  732. 

Leader  (Des  Moines).  271.  273- 

I^egal  Nezvs,  The  (Chicago),  212, 
600. 

Lily  (Amelia  Bloomer,  ed.),  250, 
295' 

Liquor  Dealer  (Los  Angeles),  499. 

Massachtisctts  papers.  711. 

Mirror  (Seattle).  toq6. 

Nevada  Citizen,  Rtt. 

Nerv  Northwest,  071^. 

Nineteenth  Century  (Eng.),  TOT4. 

Oregonian  (Portland),  896. 

*It  has  been  Impossible  to  fndox  every  pa- 
per named  In  the  Historv,  and  only  those  are 
Kiven  o(  which  special  mention  is  made. 
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Picayune  (New  Orleans).  680,  683. 

Post  (San  PVancisco),  49i- 

Post  (Washtn.),  188^  20r,  221^  236, 

m  38S1  .^90-1.  393.  32Si 
400. 

Post-Intelligencer  (Seattle),  1006. 
Public  Ledger  (Phila.),  227- 
Record  (San  Francisco),  491. 
Record-Union  (Sacramento),  4QI. 
Remonstrance  (Boston),  512. 
Report  (San  Francisco),  491. 
Rhode  Island  papers,  910-11. 
Saturday  Revie^v  (Atlanta),  582. 
Star  (Richmond.  Va.),  964- 
Star  (San  Francisco),  491. 
Star  (Washtn.),  124,  iBoT^iS.  388. 
Suffrage  Reveille  (Kas.),  647. 
Suffragist  ( Ills  ) ,  612 
Sun  (Baltimore).  698. 
Sun  (New  York).^^  450. 
Sunday  World  (Los  Angeles),  499. 
Sunny  South  (Atlanta),  238. 
Times  (Leavenworth,  Kas. ) ,  645. 
Times  (London.  Eng.),  ioiq. 
Times  (Los  Angeles).  491,  499. 
Times  (New  York),  364. 
Town  Talk  (Los  Angeles),  499. 
Transcript  (Olympia).  1096. 
Tribune  (Chicago),  93,  1009. 
Una  (Paulina  Wright  Davis,  ed.), 
294. 

Wisconsin  Citizen,  342.  (jlRj. 
W Oman's  Chronicle  ( .\  rk) .  475-6. 
Woman's   Column   (Boston),  431, 
.465.  7&S. 

Woman's  Exponent  (Utah),  Q36  et 
a1. 

Woman's  Forum  (Ills.),  613. 
Woman's  Journal    (Boston),  221. 

236,  256.  342^  350j  381-2.  33^  406, 

417.  423.  4^  430.  ZOL  Z26i  2Mi 

730.  1006. 
Woman's  Standard  (la.),  342,  629. 
If'oman's  Tribune   (Washtn.).  2^ 

126,  i/^  2<i6.  342,  22^  5 7'.  p7<^- 
Women's  Suffrage  Journal  (Eng.), 

22.  loit;. 

Voung  Woman's  Journal,  956.  See 
Press. 

New  York,  attempt  to  confer  Sch. 
Suff.  on  women,  xv;  women  de- 
mand represent,  at  Centennial,  i.';6; 
women  taxpayers.  240.  247.  3i.?. 
314 :  report  of  Const'l.  Conv.  of  '94, 
247;  opinion  of  Atty.  Gen.  and 
other  lawyers  on  Sch.  Suflf.  and 
OflRce-Holding  for  women,  1094. 
See  State  chapter. 

New^  Zealand,  chapter  on.  T020t 
eminent  advocates  of  worn.  suflF., 
1084. 

Occupations,  resume  of  women  in. 
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46.1 ;  entrance  of  women,  xxii, 
xxiii,  xxv;  statistics,  xxx ;  advan- 
tage of  ballot,  67 ;  progress  of 
women  in,  133 ;  women  first  in,  208 : 
Mr.  Bok  on  women  in  business, 
22Q\  danger  of  disf ranch,  women 
in,  312;  statistics  of  wages,  379 ; 
business  women  send  trih.  to  Miss 
Anthony  on  80th  birthday,  3Q8. 
Sec  State  chapters  under  head  of 
Occupations,  beginning  p.  46.S :  also 
Labor  and  various  professions. 
Law,  etc 

Office- Holding  by  women,  resume 
of,  462,  and  in  each  State  chapter 
under  head  of  Office- Holding,  be- 
ginning 465 ;  Sen.  Vest  on,  108; 
Sen.  Hoar  on,  io<j;  in  Wy.,  117; 
women  first  employed  in  Gov't 
dept.,  123 ;  in  Nat  l.  Gov't,  depts. 
at  present,  Gr.  Brit.  1023; 

in  Canada,  see  chapter  on,  10.V4. 

Officers,  of  Amer.  SufT.  Ass'n.  in 
'84.  408;  from  to  1900,  428;  of 
Nat'l.  SufT.  Ass'n.  in  'S^  27;  from 
i86q  to  igoo,  .^7;  of  NatlTAmer. 
Ass'n.  in  ]qo.  174;  in  ]q2,  186;  in 
'tj4.  233 :  in  K/x).  lOQQ. 
— of  first  Nat'l.  Council  of  Wom- 
en. rj2i 

— of  State  SufT.  Assns.,  listed  in 
each  State  chapter,  beginning  p. 

Opponents  of  worn.  sufT.,  see  Church, 
Congress,  Debates.  Electorate,  In- 
difTerence  of  Women,  Liquor  Deal- 
ers, Remonstrants,  Reports,  etc. 
See  also  for  arguments  of,  p.  Qj  et 
seq.  and  p.  qqq  ct  scq. 

Orf,qon.  xxi;  xxix:  three  classes  of 
opponents,  240:  Amer.  SufT.  Ass'n. 
aids,  408.    See  State  chapter. 

Organization  for  wom.  sufF..  plan 
of,  inadequacy  of.  248;  nat'l. 
com.  established,  25;o:  Mrs.  Catt's 
work.  2^4 :  her  report,  2=;6:  work 
of  Utah  women,  262 ;  neci-^sity  of, 
273 :  report  of  r}2^  obstacles  to. 
280;  report  of  Iqq,  365:  in  various 
States,  ^51.  See  also  State  chap- 
ters, beginning  p.  465. 

Organizations    of    Women,  Na- 
tional, Chap.  LXXV. 
— Ass'n  for  Adv'mt  of  Worn.,  IPSO. 
— Coll.  Alum.,  Ass'n  of,  1048. 
— Colonial  Dames  of  Amer,  to^. 
— Col'd  Wom..  Nat'l  Ass'n  of,  losi. 
— Council  of  Women,  Tnt'l.  1044. 
— Council  of  Women,  Nat'l,  to44-«;. 
— Daughters  of  Amer.  Rev.,  to6s. 
— Daughters  of  the  Rev.,  to^, 
— Daught.  of  "Vets.,  Nat'l  All..  io6-t. 


— Daught.  of  Confed.,  United,  1067. 
— Daught.  of  181 2.  Nat.  Soc.,  1067. 
— Daughters  of  Rcbekah,  1060. 
— Eastern  Star,  Order  of,  id68. 
— Fed.  of  Clubs,  General,  1050. 
— G.  A.  R.,  Ladies  of,  1064. 
— Household  Econ.,  Nat  1  As.,  ios6. 
— Indian  .^ss'n.  Wom.  Nat'l.,  1053. 
— Jewish  Wom.,  Nat.  Coun.  of,  lo.';3. 
— Kteley  Rescue  League,  WjO. 
— Kindergarten  Union,  Nat'l.,  1055. 
— Loc.  Eng'rs,  Ladies'  Aux.,  io6q. 
— .Maccabees  of  World,  Sup,  Hive, 

Ladies  of,  1067. 
— Missionary  Societies,  10^7-1062. 
— .Mothers,  Nat'l.  Cong,  of.  losi. 
— Mt.  Vernon  Ladies'  Ass'n.,  1065. 
— .Music.  Clubs,  Nat'l.  Fed.  of,  1056. 
— Needlework  Guild  of  Am.,  10=; 7. 
— Prison  Ass'n.,  Woman's,  1055. 
— Railroad    Cond.,    Ladies'  Aux., 
io6q. 

— Rathbone  Sisters  of  World,  Sup. 

Temple,  11368. 
—Red  Cross  Soc.  Am.  Nat'l.,  1048. 
— Relief  Corps.  Woman's,  1064. 
— Relief  Soc.  Nat'l.  Worn.,  1052. 
— Sabbath  Alliance,  Wom.,  1063. 
— Social  Purity,  Christian  League 
for,  1054. 

— Sunshine  Soc,  Internat'l.,  1052. 
— Wom.  Chr.  Temp.  Union,  1045. 
— Women  Workers,  Nat'l.,  1054. 
— Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment .\ss'n.,  iof,f,. 
— Y'ng  Wom.  Chr.  Ass'n.,  1063. 
— .Miscellaneous.  io6q. 
— of  Men  and  Women,  1070. 
— in  Great  Britain,  Liberal  Feder- 
ation, Primrose  League  and  Nat'l. 
SufF.  Society,  1013-14. 
— general    comment    on,  majority 
would  not  have  consented  to,  x.xii ; 
great    power   of.    xxv;    value  of 
anti-suff..   xxix;    working  toward 
sufT..     xxx :     sufT.  organizations, 
rank  first,  188:  vast  increase,  396; 
first  on  record  and  evolution  of, 
1042-3 ;  first  temperance  organ'zs., 
1042;  during  Civil  War,  1043 :  dig- 
nity of  convs..  1044:  great  scope 
of  objects  but  few  for  sufT.,  1070- 1 ; 
all  leading  to  it,  1071 ;  value  in  de- 
velop, of  women.  T072 ;  number  en- 
rolled,  1072;   future  power,  1073 ; 
Gov't,  must  have  their  help.  1073. 
Parties,   see   alphabetical    list  and 
also  Conventions.    So-called  Third, 
xviii;  their  general  attitude.  143; 
42.S;  438-0;  MU  41Q:  402j  522-3-4; 
';"  t-6:  qqi ;  600:  617:  647;  7 ^^-6 : 
7^  Sgaj  Q6ii  971-2;  024, 
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Peace,  Conf.  at  Hague,  Nat'l.  Suff, 
Ass'n.  expresses  sympathy,  336; 
res.  for  Peace  services,  337;  344. 
See  War. 

Persecution,  of  early  workers, 
xxviii ;  not  ended,  xxxii ;  of  sex 
causes  moral  chaos,  42J  fate  of  re- 
formers, 132. 

Petition,  woman's  right  to,  32^  have 
exercised  it  many  years,  ^^j  Con- 
gress must  not  deny,  93. 

Petitions,  for  wom.  suff.,  great  num- 
ber, 33 ;  for  many  years,  36 ;  in  Ills., 
39;  in  O.,  46^  no;  national  enroll- 
ment, 137:  million  signatures,  184; 
size  of,  268;  Fed.  of  Labor  for 
wom.  suff..  334:  in  Wy..  4^;  in  N. 
Y..  8.S0.  See  Chap.  XXIII  and  State 
chapters  under  Legislative  Action. 
In  Great  Brit.,  ioi.«;.  1017.  1020;  in 
N.  Z.,  1026;  in  Victoria,  lo.p. 
— against  wom.  suff.,  107:  in  Ills.. 
6q2',  in  Mass.,  723^  2^  al-I  N. 
Y.,  850;  in  R.  rTQii. 

Philippines,  Nat'l.  Suff.  Ass'n.  de- 
mands rights  for  their  women,  325 ; 
Mrs.  Spencer  on  our  duty  to  the 
women  of  our  new  possessions,  328 
et  seq. ;  discussion,  331  et  scq.;  no 
hope  for  their  women.  347 ;  tes- 
timony in  favor  before  Senate  Com., 
348.  See  Chap.  XIX  for  full  state- 
ment. 

Pharmacy,  in  Ky.,  676. 
Physical  Ability,  woman  lacks,  qq. 
100,  lijS.    See  Military. 

Pioneers,  fir.st  work  for  wom.  suff.. 
xiii ;  early  conditions  of  women,  i ; 
at  Tnt'l.  Council.  136;  in  the  West, 
148;  struggles  of,  i^  work  of,  188; 
appeal  for  their  children,  135; 
tributes  to  by  Miss  Anthony  and 
Fred.  Douglass,  204;  trib.  of  Doug- 
lass to,  227;  in  Utah.  261 :  gratitude 
to,  290;  young  women  should  con- 
tinue  their  work.  202;  mem.  serv- 
ices for.  203;  at  conv.  of  1^  298-9: 
of  iQQ, 

Plan  of  \Vork,  adopted  by  nat'l. 

suff.  conv.  of  I84.  26*  62J  by  conv.  of 

'87.    122:    suggestions    for  suff. 

clubs,  248;  of  Amer.  Suff.  Ass'n. 

in  |84i  410. 
Police  Matrons,  see  OMce-Holdiug 

in  State  chapters,  beginning  p.  465. 

Politics,  effect  of  women  in.  xix: 
crowding  in.  xxx :  too  hard  for 
women,  Q4_i  in  [88,  150;  wom. 
suff.  in  polit.  meetings,  257 :  should 
advocates  suff.  take  part  in?  280  et 
seq.;  in  Utah.  31^  in  N.  Y.,  872; 
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antt-suffragists  in,  see  Remon- 
strants. 

PoLiTicL\NS,  object  to  worn,  suff., 
xix;  XX ;  xxi;  women  as,  99. 
For  Politics  and  Politicians,  see 
chapters  for  States  where  women 
vote  and  in  which  wom.  suff.  cam- 
paigns have  been  held;  also  Par- 
ties, Conventions,  Republicans,  etc. 

Populists,  444:  in  Calif.,  .4^  491-3 ; 
in  Col.,  xviii.  511^  '_i6,  'iS.  '20. 
'23;  in  Ida.,  sqo.  in  Kas., 

^-7.  652-'>.  657:  in  Mont.,  800;  in 
Wash.,  971-2.  See  Conventions  and 
Parties. 

Porto  Rico,  Nat'l.  Ass'n.  demands 
rights  for  women  in,  325;  appeals 
to  Cong,  for  same,  in  1900,  446. 

Postmasters,  women,  462. 

Prayers,  Mrs.  McLaren  on,  22j  Mrs. 
Cougar  on,  37^  Mrs.  Croolcer  on, 
43;  Miss  Shaw  on,  134.  See 
Church, 

Presidents,  of  Nat'l.  Suff.  Ass'n., 
Mrs.  Stanton,  in  'S^  15;  of  united 
assn's.  in  ;qo,  174;  resigns  and 
made  hon.  pres..  186:  Lucy  Stone 
made  hon.  pres..  186;  Miss  An- 
thony elected  pres.  in  02.  186;  re- 
signs in  1900,  38', :  Mrs,  Chapman 
Catt  elected,  387:  Miss  A.  made 
hon.  pres..  389. 

—and  Vice^esi  dents  of  U.  S.  fa- 
voring wom.  suff.,  1075. 
— of    Universities    and  Colleges, 
same,  1079. 

Presidential  SrFPRACE,  form  of  pe- 
tition, 286:  bill  in  Kas.,  6^^. 

Press,  present  attitude,  xxviii;  on  • 
dress  of  delegates,  56;  change  in 
tone,   S2_;    Miss   AntHony  against 
starting  paper.  216:  report  of  nat'l. 
press  work  for  for  [g^. 

288;  for  Iqq.  365;  early  comment 
on  wom.  suff7^2Q3;  \mm.  suflB. 
dept.  in  N.  Y.  Sun,  326;  need  of 
women  on  press.  320I  report  to 
Amer.  conv.  of  ^  425 ;  of  431 ; 
press  in  Calif,  campn.,  490.  499. 
See  Newspapers. 

Prince  of  India,  everlasting  record, 
277. 

Progress  of  Equal  Rights,  reasons 
for,  xiii;  present  status,  xxv; 
hope  for  future,  xxvi;  more  rap- 
id in  future,  xxxiii ;  effect  of  Civil 
War  on.  2:  Congress'l.  Com.  report, 
S3_:  Sen.  Palmer  on.  63J  133 ;  134; 
T9I :  Miss  Anthony  on.  32.S ;  207; 
242;  306:  in  public  sentiment.  349; 
in  the  South.  362;  369:  social,  edu- 
cnt'l.  etc.,  Mrs.  Catt  on.  392:  as 
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shown  in  treatment  of  Miss  An- 
thony, .v>4t  398;  in  position  of  ad- 
vocates, 405;  412;  in  the  laws, 

455-8- 

Piux.KfcS3  OF  Woman  Suffrage,  160; 
198;  cars  will  be  unstopped,  199; 
290;  appearances  of  advocates,  318; 
326;  u  members  electoral  coll., 
350;  40ii  40^  42ii  442;  in  Eng- 
land, ISA  1012. 

Professions,  women  in,  see  Law, 
Medicine,  etc.,  also  Occupations. 

Property,  Lucy  Stone  on  laws  in 
Mass.,  192;  owners  are  one- fourth 
women,  nme-tenths  of  laws  made 
for  property,  2QQ.  Resume  of 
laws,  4S1  ct  seq.  See  Laws,  also 
each  State  chapter  under  Legisla- 
tive Action  and  Laws. 

Public  Schools,  statistics  of  pupils, 
XXX ;  girls  formerly  not  admitted 
in  Mass.,  I93:  464;  High  Schools, 
in  Del.,  566 ;  in  Phila.,  906:  in 
Providence,  (j20.  See  eachSiate 
chapter  under  head  of  Education, 
beginning,  p.  465. 

Queensland,  sec  chapter  on,  1032. 

Radicals,  of  each  new  age,  xxxiii; 
112,221. 

Receptions,  tSi  i8i  56;  127:  I7S: 
183;  188:  251;  262i  26s;  2201 
384.  See  various  State  chapters  be- 
ginning 46K. 

Reformers,  Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw 
on,  121   et  seq. 

Religion,  see  Church, 

Reminiscences  of  Elizabeth  Cadv 
Stanton,  iv;  250. 

Remonstrants,  women  against  suflF., 
xxix ;  in  politics,  16;  called  to 
account,  i^i  Mr.  Foulke  on,  168: 
Mrs.  Howe  on,  i^o;  12L:  three 
classes  of,  249;  258;  Miss  Black- 
well  on,  320;  allied  with  liquor 
dealers.  327:  satire  on,  361 ;  Grace 
Greenwood  on,  364;  In  England, 
take  advantage  of  every  jjain,  369; 
Mrs.  Catt  on,  370;  against  cdu- 
cation,  property  laws,  etc..  380;  be- 
fore Sen.  com.  in  1900,  381 ;  before 
House  com.,  amusing  occurrences, 
382;  in  different  stages  of  evolu- 
tion, 3Q2:  in  Col.,  j^ia;  in  S.  D., 
^s,7 ;  in  Kansas,  650;  in  Mass.,  704t 
732-3.  736  et  al.;  in  N.  Y.,  8 so. 
8';8-9.  86r:  in  Ok..  888j  in  Ore., 
805;  in  Wash.,  Q2I'»      Austr.,  1031. 

Reports,  of  Congress'l  coms,  on 
wom.  suff.,  12^  House  Judic,  of 
'84.  42  et  seq.,  52  et  seq. ;  of  '86,  82 
et  seq.;  of  'on.  163 ;  of  W,  2.1=; ; 
Senate,   of  42i  seedlso  93 


et  seq.;  of  201;  of  |g6,  207: 
work  of  Miss  Anthony  and"  Mrs. 
Upton  in  securing,  366. 
—of  nat'l.  suif.  conv.  of  ^4i  l^j  of 
Intl.  Council  of  ^  127;  on  nat'l. 
enrollment,  y^i  IMi  879  j  of  Nat'l. 
Council  of  ^  175 ;  of  Columbian 
Expos.  Com.,  232. 

— State,  to  nat'l.  suff.  convs.,  15J  to 

American  suff.  convs.,  432. 
— Miss  .'Vnlhony's  on  work  in  con- 
ventions of  1900,  43Q  et  seq^ 
Representation,    basis   of.  Federal 
Cun^iitution  on,  8j  women  should 
not  be  counted  till  enfranch.,  374. 

— Indirect,  of  women  by  men,  4J_; 
46;  SI ;  64:  66;  86^  93^  168;  Miss 
tnackwcnon,  197. 

Rej-resentatives,  U.  S.,  favoring 
wom.  suff.,  1077.  See  State  chap- 
ters under  Legislative  Action. 

Repubucans,  enfranch.  negro  men, 
xvii;  14^;  in  Calif.,  48s.  482.  491; 
in  Col.,  516,  ."^iS,  520-5 ;  in  S.  D., 
^S.SS;  in  Ida.,  590-2 ;  in  Ills..  605-6 ; 
in  Ind.,  617;  in  Kas,,  643-7.  640-55, 
661 :  in  Mass.,  712,  724.  727 ;  in 
Mich.,  755;  in  N.  Y.,  848  et  seq., 
872 ;  in  Utah,  Q4Q^  953  et  seq. ;  in 
Wash.,  071;  in  Congress  on  Wy., 
1004;  Nat'l.  League  of  Clubs, 
713-14.    See  Conventions. 

Resoi.i  tions,  at  nat'l  suff.  conv.  of 
'69.  right  of  women  to  vote  under 
14th  amend.,  3;  at  conv.  of  ^84^  25; 
on  death  of  Wendell  Phillips,  25; 
for  Intl.  Council,  on  Anna 

Ella  Carroll,  25J  on  creeds  and 
dogmaSv  58;  memorial  of  ]85,  61: 
on  carrying  wom.  suff.  into  "church, 
25 »  for  i6th  amend,  to  Nat'l  con- 
st'n..  85^  at  conv.  of  '82i  122;  of 
thanks  to  men,  ridiculed  by  Mrs. 
Stanton,  14S :  at  conv.  of  154; 
on  trial  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  155; 
on  disfranch.  of  women  in  Wash. 
Ty.,  155 ;  on  represent,  of  wom.  at 
N.  Y.  Centennial,  i';6:  by  Mrs. 
Stanton  on  the  church  and  di- 
vorce, 165;  memorial  of  174 : 
at  conv.  of  *^  184;  for  Sunday 
opening  of  World's  Fair,  186:  to 
prohibit  sale  of  liquor  at  samcf, 
186:  mem.  of  '^  to  Geo.  W.  Cur- 
tis and  others,  203  et  seq. ;  at  conv. 
of  loi  216:  mem.  of  [94.  227:  of 
'95.  250;  of  ^  25^  against 
Woman's  Bible,  ^63;  mem.  of  'q7. 
275:  at  conv.  of  ^98.  290;  mem. 
of  203:  of  FedTof  Labor  for 
wom.  suff.  in  [98^  334 :  res.  for 
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Peace  services,  3^;  at  conv.  of  ^QQ, 
343;  mem.  of  ^gQ,  of  Fed.  of 

Labor  in  359;  mem.  of  1900, 
.^66;  res.  on  worn.  sufF.  in  Col., 
;  on  Miss  Anthony  s  resigna- 
tion, of  Amer.  sufF.  conv.  in 
'84,  409;  mom.  of  Frances  D. 
Gage  and  others,  409;  at  Amer. 
conv.  of  '85,  416;  of  87.  d^t;:  for 
union  of  two  sufiT.  societies.  426; 
of  Col.  Legis.,  531 ;  of  Wy.  Lcgis., 
1007.  Sec  also  various  State  chap- 
ters beginning  ^65. 

Revolution,  will  it  be  necessary  for 
wom.  suflf.  ?  119;  women  will 
cause,  J^Q, 

Right,  Suffrage  a,  proved  by  Nat'l. 
Constit'n,  xxxii ;  guaranteed  by  it, 
L  3_;  38]  4.S-6 ;  Rep.  Maybury  de- 
nies. Rep.  Poland.  50;  5^; 
Cong.  Com,  report,  Miss  East- 
man on,  22.  80^  Cong.  Com.  report, 
82;  Sen.  Blair  on,  86.  Sq.  00;  Sen. 
Dolph  on,  101-2-s;  Sen.  Vest  de- 
nies. 107 :  Mrs.  Gage  on.  118:  Sen. 
niair  on,  ys;  Mr-  Foulkc  on, 
167-8;  Mrs.  tfowe  on.  170;  Mrs. 
Wallace  on.  172:  Mrs.  Stanton  on, 
i8q;  Lucy  Stone  on,  i<2i ;  Mrs.  Catt 
on,  icu;  Miss  Blackwell  on.  197; 
Miss  Reed  on,  285 :  Mr.  Garrison 
on,  305;  Miss  Anthony  on,  325 ; 
Mrs.  Blake  on,  374-5:  Chancellor 
Eliot  on.  413 ;  441-2. 

School  SuffraceT  Bills  vetoed  in 
Calif.,  XV :  experience  in  N.  Y., 
XV ;  in  Wis.,  xv;  in  N.  J.,  xvi; 
in  S.  D..  xvi ;  men  do  not  ex- 
ercise, 198.  541 ;  212 ;  in  Boston, 
746;  legality  m  N,  Y.,  loq.^ ;  in 
Great  Brit..  1022 ;  in  New  Zeal., 
1025 ;  in  Canada.  TO34  ct  seq. ; 
where  'possessed  in  U.  S.,  461.  See 
chapters  for  these  States  under 
Suffrage. 

Science  and  wom.  suflF..  Mrs.  Gage 
on,  28j  botanical  objection.  90. 

Sflf-Govern'mf-NT  best  means  oF self- 
development.  Mrs.  Stanton  on,  jp. 

Senators.  U.  S.,  favoring  wom.  suffT. 
T076. 

Sermons,  Miss  Shaw  on  Heavenly 
Vi<;ion  and  progress  of  race.  1 28 ; 
n6:  17.S;  T84 :  i8.s;  202:  Miss 
Shaw  on  Let  no  man  take  thy 
crown.  22Q:  minister  in  Atlanta 
opp.  wom.  suff..  2.^7 ;  at  Atlanta 
conv..  246-7;  2'^ ;  dean  of  Chiches- 
ter against  wom.  suflf.,  320 ;  at  conv. 
of  '^Q,  .117 :  at  conv.  of  igoo,  Miss 
Shaw  on  Riehts  of  Women.  361: 
Cardinal  Gibbons  against  wom. 
suff.,  366. 


Soldiers,  women  as,  309-10;  worn, 
produce.  .310;  efforts  to  enable  to 
vote,  .^.vs ;  women  bear  the  arm- 
bearers,  332:  See  Military  and  War. 

Solitude  ok  Self,  address  by  Mrs. 
Stanton,  i8q. 

South,  position  of  women,  212;  216: 
speakers,  222;  women  orators  of, 
2.36;  238;  its  women  want  sufT.. 
24.S :  illiterate  vote  in  Ga.,  246 ;  tour 
of  by  nat'l.  spkrs.,  251 ;  293 ;  360; 
Mrs.  Young  on  progress  in,  362 ; 
Ala.  and  Miss,  grant  property 
rights  to  women,  402;  928. 

South  Dakota,  failure  of  Sch.  SuflF. 
amend.,  xvii ;  xxi ;  xxix ;  Nat'l. 
Ass'n.  raises  funds  for  campn.,  174 ; 
Miss  Shaw  describes,  182;  18.^ : 
suflF.  bill  vetoed,  414.  See  State 
chapter. 

Speakers,  at  Int'l.  Council  of  '88. 
136;  at  Miss  Anthony's  70th  birth- 
day recep.,  163 ;  at  8oth  birthday 
recep.,  .394-5 ;  at  nat'l.  suflF.  convs., 
see  respective  chapters,  beginning 
p.  L^jj  before  Congress'l.  Coms..  see 
chapters  for  even  years;  at  Amet 
suff.  convs.,  see  Chap.  XXIV.  Sec 
State  chapters  for  State  speakers. 
— of  House  of  Representatives  fa- 
voring wom.  suflF.,  1077. 

'State  Chapters,  beginning  465. 
State's  Rights,  to  grant  suff.,  50; 
same,  ^Sj  118;  144;  234. 

St.\tistics,  of  women  wage-earners, 
xxiii,  XXX ;  of  public  schools,  xxx: 
of  foreign  vote  in  Wis.,  148;  of 
women  physicians.  275.  355:  health 
of  women  graduates,  355 ;  wages  of 
women,  360.  379;  of  woman  vote 
in  Col..  525:  m  Ida..  595 ;  in  Kas.. 
66or  in  Mass..  246;  in  Ohio.  883 ; 
in  Utah,  952;  in\Vash..  412.  9^ ; 
in  Wyo..  loio:  in  New  Zeal.,  1026; 
in  S.  Australia.  1028;  vote  on  wom. 
suflF.  in  Kas..  647. 

SuFFR.^GK.  Woman, 
—Advantages  of.  2L.  41.  53.  55.  ^5- 
66.  83.  T5Q.  i6t,  162.  181. 
— .\dvocates.  cliaracter  of,  xxxii. 
412;  debt  owed  to.  144;  are  not 
dreamers.  421 ;  list  of.  1075 ;  see  de- 
bates in  Congress,  32  et  seq.,  85  et 
seq.,  181  et  seq. ;  also  various  chap- 
ters and  p.  1075  et  seq. 
— l^ible,  for  and  against.   See  Bible. 
—Bills  for.   See  Bills. 
— Campaigns  for.   See  Amendment 
Campaigns. 

— Church,  attitude  of.  See  Church. 
— Congressional  Action.  See  Con- 
gress. 
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— Constitutional  Phases  of.  5"^^ 
Constitutions. 

— Conventions  for.  See  Conven- 
tions. 

— Debates  on.   See  Congress. 

— Decisions.    See  Supreme  Court 

Decisions. 

— Democracy  of.  See  Democracy. 
— Domestic,  argument  against  worn, 
suflf.  losing  force,  xxxi;  Reagan, 
of  Texas,  on  this  point,  ;  John 
Quincy  Adams  on,  42A  woman's 
isphere,  ;48_;  would  break  up  home, 
40;  proper  sphere.  S3_;  position  of 
woman  in  all  countries,  52,  8j ;  fear 
of  quarrels,  02 ;  sphere  of  two 
sexes,  woman   is   queen,  95; 

would  disrupt  family,  qq^  harmony 
not  disturbed.  10.^ :  embrace  of  fe- 
male politician,  106-7-8,  117;  wom- 
an's sphere  narrowed.  IQO;  vote  of 
husband  and  wife,  198 ;  wives  of 
great  men,  206 ;  wom.  suff.  and 
home,  effect  where  women  vote, 
315 ;  evolution  of  family  life,  .128; 
college  worn,  and  home,  357-8 ;  no 
relation  between  suflF.  and  house- 
keeping, .^62;  modem  home  happi- 
est, 221  >  domestic  instincts  eternal, 
380;  effect  of  wom.  sufF.  on  domes- 
tic  life  in  Colorado.  28.3,  ^s6,  1087; 
in  Idaho,  595 ;  in  Utah,  .^iq.  1088; 
in  Wyoming,  ii2i  I^Il  loSf). 

lOQr-2. 

— Economics  of,  308;  woman  as 
economic  factor,  ^^lo;  household 
economics,  357;  basis  of  wom.  suff., 

— Educated,  constitutional  to  re- 
quire it,  2^;  argument  against,  258; 
argument  for,  292,  316;  Gov't,  no 
right  to  educate  women  and  refuse 
representation.  307 ;  Mrs.  Stanton 
on,  316;  education  must  lead  to 
suffrage.  .VS6.  See  Education. 
— Eihics  of,  20,  80,  81^  116; 

influence  of  woman.  117:  iiq;  Mrs. 
Stanton  on,  134 :  ^frs.  Wallace  on, 
17O7I ;  254-5 '  evolution  of  wom. 
suff.,  ATrs.  Spencer  on,  308. 
— Expediency  of.  xxiv;  52^  Sen. 
Vest  on,  107:  167;  172;  Phillips  on, 
381. 

— Federal.   See  Federal  Suffrage. 
— Illiterate.    See  Illiteracy. 
—Indifference  of  Women.    See  In- 
difference. 

— Justice  of.  12.  24.  8q»  &L  8^  T02, 
147.  162.  163.  167-8.  183:  Lucy 
Stone  on.  i^i;  190.  2QZ,  32Si  35?. 
378.  38L  412.  4iSjCurtis  and  Hoar 
on.  428. 


— Labor  and.    See  Labor. 
— Legislative  Action  on.    See  Leg- 
islatures. 

— Liquor  Dealers  and.  See  Liquor 
Dealers. 

— Majority  of  women  opposed.  See 
Majority. 

— .Military  argtfment  against  See 

Military. 

— Motherhood  and.  See  Mother- 
hood. 

— Ministers  for  and  against  See 
Ministers,  Church  and  Sermons. 
— Morality  through,  xxvi ;  18,  22, 
Ml  3a  44-      LLSi  L2a  ij6,  ^ 
— Municipal.     See  Municipal  Suf- 
frage. 

— Nature  and,  limitations  of, 
Mrs.  Stanton  on  balance  of  forces, 
58;  nature  opposes,  24J  can  not  re- 
verse laws  of,  100;  can  be  trusted, 
168;  same,  247;  severe  lessons  of, 
209. 

—Need  of,  46,  69,  84,  ^  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace on,  119;  125.  i.U ;  to  offset  for- 
eign vote.  148;  1^3;  Senate  Com. 
report,  156;  by  wives  and  mothers, 
i6j  ;   168:  193;  244;  by  city  and 
State.  306 ;  by  home,  school  and 
municipality,  379 ;  by  the  Govern- 
ment, 429j  43i 
— Negroes  and.   See  Negroes. 
— Non-partisanship  of  demand,  38, 
80.  81.  Lii  1 7.'^ :  debate  at  nat'l. 
conv.  of  '(jZi  -'^^ .;  3-u ;  409. 
— opposition  to.   See  Introduction; 
of  church.  State,  home  and  society, 
Mrs.  Stanton  on.  177 ;  ignorance  of. 
2!^;  great  obstacles,  371.    See  al.so 
Liquor  Dealers.  Remonstr.-ints,  Con- 
gressional Debates  and  Reports. 
— Organization  for.    See  Organiza- 
tion. 

— Petitions  for.    See  Petitions. 

— Philosophy  of,   Mrs.   Colby  on, 

254-    See  also  Ethics. 

— Pioneers  of.   See  Pioneers. 

— Progress  of.     See   Progress  of 

Wom.  Suff.  and  Equal  Rights. 

— Protection  of,  121  Mrs.  Stanton 

on.  41 ;  44-6.  51.  50.  74.  '/).  107.  122. 

168,  245,  328,  4U1  Higginson  on, 

424J  426:  428. 

— Qualifications  for,  Sen.  Blair  on, 
87-91 :  physical,  51 ;  et  seq.  See 
also  Military. 

— Right  of.    See  Right,  Suffrage  a. 
— School.   See  School  Suffrage. 
— Science  of.  scientific  aspect,  by 
Mrs.  Gage,  28. 
— Sermons  on.   See  Sermons. 
— South  and.    See  South. 
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— State's  Rights  and.  See  State's 
Rights. 

— Taxation  and.  See  Taxation  and 
Taxpayers'  Suffrage. 
—Temperance  through,  xxvi;  iS^ 
Bishop  Simpson  on,  2^;  43J  Miis 
Willard's  plea,  ui;  res.  against 
liquor  selling  at  World's  Fair,  186; 
196. 

— in  Territories.  See  chapters  on 
Territories. 

—Testimony  for.  See  Testimony. 
— Universal,  approved,  xxvii ; 
Cong.  Com.  rep.,  same,  ^ 
Mrs.  Hooker  on,  115;  257;  258; 
28s;  369: 

— War  and.   See  War. 

Suffrage,  Woman,  miscellaneous, 
full  resume  of,  see  Introduction. 
Amount  now  possessed  and  how 
obtained,  xxvii,  3^  461.  See  also 
chapters  of  States  and  Territories 
under  head  of  Suffrage.  Why  de- 
nied to  woman,  xiv  ct  seq. ;  effect 
on  politics,  xix ;  obstacles  to,  xx 
et  seq. ;  future  prospects,  xxvi  et 
seq.;  where  taken  away,  xxvii,  674, 
968;  attempt  of  women  to  vote 
under  14th  Amend.,  3  ct  seq. ;  ca- 
pacity for,  I3j  evohuion  of,  i8j 
Mrs.  Spencer  on,  .108;  scientific 
view  of,  ^  goj  practical  experi- 
ence, see  Testimony,  chapters  on 
States  where  women  vote,  also  Sen. 
Palmer  on,  68^  Sen.  Dolph  on,  10,^; 
dangers  of.  Sen.  Brown  on,  g6  et 
seq.,  Sen.  Vest  on,  105  et  seq..  ^99 
et  seq.;  danger  oT^^withholdnig, 
Mrs.  Stanton  on,  ii^^  139,  Mrs, 
Wallace  on,  172;  unequal  .struggle 
for,  Mrs.  Stanton  on.  1.39.  338 ; 
men's  indifference  to.  182;  pcnceful 
effort  for,  231,  245;  industrial 
emancip.  leads  to,  Carroll  D. 
Wright  on,  215 ;  man  improved  by, 
321 ;  immense  work  of  a  few  for, 
440.  See  Vote,  and  Presidential, 
Suffrage;  also  chapter  on  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  and  Chap. 
LXXIV. 

Si'NDAY  Observance,  Mrs.  Stanton 
on,  166;  186;  2T7- 

Supreme  Court  Decisions.  U.  S., 
Dred  Scott  case  defining  citizens, 
4,  2^  on  Virginia  L.  Minor's  at- 
tempt to  vote.  5:  Slaughter  House 
Ca5^es.  5;  Yarbroueh  on  Federal 
Suff.,  8;  on  14th  amend.,  79^  144; 
165;  against  right  of  women  to 
practice  law,  153;  on  woman's 
right    to   vote.    153;  recognizing 
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slavery,  165:  Justices  of,  favoring 
worn.  suff^io76. 

— State,  on  attempt  of  Miss  An- 
thony, Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Minor  and 
other  worn,  to  vote,  4  et  seq. ;  on 
Federal  Suffrage  in  Kellar  case 
(Ills),  ipi  on  property  rights  of 
women  in  Calif.,  502;  on  worn, 
suff.  in  Calif.,  504;  on  wom.  suff. 
amend,  in  Ida.,  2^2^  593J  on  wom- 
an's right  to  vote,  to  practice 
law  and  to  sell  liquor  in  Ind.,  62i-2> 
626;  on  Munic.  Suff.  in  Mich., 
765 ;  on  Sch.  Suff.  in  N.  J.,  830 ; 
on  Sch.  Suff.  in  N.  Y.,  867;  same 
in  O.,  883 ;  women's  voting  on  con- 
stitn.  inUtah,  048;  on  wom.  suff. 
in  Wash.,  068-9.  1096;  in  Wis.» 
990:  Justices  of.  favoring  wom. 
suff.,  Del.,  ^6^ ;  Ida.,  593,  1089; 
Kas.,  433.  646;  Wy.,  1090-1-2. 

Tasmania,  chapter  on,  1033. 

Taxation,  without  representation, 
xxxi;  in  Mass.,  34^  ^Sj  65:  66; 
07;  148;  of  women  m  N.  YTAlass. 
and  lenn.,  240;  in  Ga.,  242;  in 
N.  v.,  247.  .31.3.  8k I ;  of  women  helps 
pay  Legislators,  374;  women  should 
be  relieved  of  until  enf ranch.,  376; 
Chicago  Teachers'  Fed.  compels 
taxation  of  corporations,  611 ;  763; 
in  Phila..  900. 

Taxpayers'  Suffrage,  States  where 
possessed  by  women,  461.  See  chap- 
ters for  those  States  unHer  Suffrage. 
— in  La.,  681 ;  in  Miss.,  79>7'.  in 
Mont,.  799;  in  N.  Y.,  863.  See  also 
Iowa,  6357 

TEAcnERs,  see  Education,  Public 
Schools  and  Universities. 

Territories,  demand  for  worn.  suff. 
ift,  417;  appeals  to  Constit'!.  Convs. 
of  Dak.,  Wash.,  Mont-  and  Idaho, 
439;  Mr.  Blackwell  visits  them  in 
interest  of  wom.  suff.,  4.1.3 ;  have  a 
right  to  control  suff.,  1003.  See 
Territorial  chapters. 

Testimony,  in  favor  of  wom.  suff., 
from  Colorado.  230.  26S.  283,  302-3. 
338,  ^  383:  ISnsas,  iQi;  Utah, 
^i,  283;  UTS.  Sen.  Cannon  on,  304; 
St.  Sen  Martha  Hughes  Cannon  on, 
319;  Washington,  U.  S.  Sen.  Palm- 
er on,  68;  U.  S.  Sen.  Dolph  on. 
103,  421^  1096-8;  in  Wyoming,  U. 
5r"Sen.  Palmer  on,  68,  U.  S.  Sen. 
Carey  on,  iir  i8l  200^  debate  on 
admission  to  Statehood.  298  et  seq. 
Sec  Statistics,  also  Testimony  from 
Wom.  Suff.  States,  beginning  p. 
1085,  State  chapters  for  Colorado, 
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Idaho,  Kansas,  Utah  and  Wyoming 
and  pp.  1027-28. 

Universities  and  Colleges,  large 
number  of  women  in,  xxii ;  wom- 
en on  faculties,  355 ;  Emma  Wil- 
lard's  school,  gconictry  in,  355 ; 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Latin  in,  ts.S  ;  first 
Boston  High  School,  .^ss :  President 
Eliot  on  girls  in  Boston  Latin 
School  and  Radcliffe,  .1^5 ;  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical,  700;  WcUcsley 
students  for  worn,  suff.,  714;  teach- 
ers for,  7i6|  same,  726 ;  Smith, 
same,  716;  Girton  and  Newnham 
(Eng.),  same,  1015 ;  woman  suff- 
rage in,  209;  Radcliffe,  ^  749; 
Columbia.  871 ;  Rochester,  871 ; 
Brown.  Q18-20:  Obcrlin,  884;  Anti- 
och,  885;  State,  closed  to  worn., 
966;  open  to  women  in  Gr.  Brit., 
1024 ;  in  other  countries,  1038  et 
seq. ;  presidents  of,  favoring  wom. 
suff.,  1079.    See  also  Education. 

Utah,  adopts  wom.  suff.,  xxi ;  252 ; 
visit  of  Miss  Anthony  and  Miis 
Shaw  in  2';3 :   welcomed  by 

Nat'l.  Ass'n.,  260;  organiz'n  for 
wom.  suff.,  :^2;  gift  to  Miss  An- 
thony, 390.  See  State  chapter,  also 
Statistics  and  Testimony. 

Victoria,  chapter  on,  1031. 

Voices,  of  women,  240;  334- .'i- 

Vote,  woman's,  political  complexion 
of,  xviii,  not  wanted  by  politicians 
and  others,  xix ;  best  women 
would  not  vote,  50^  they  would, 
97;  they  would  not,  q8j  women  do 
vote,  liZ,  181 ;  first  voted  in 
N.  J.,  19,  830;  future  woman  will 
be  urged  to  vote,  21 1.  See  Statis- 
tics, Suffrage,  Testimony,  and- chap- 
ters for  Colorado,  Idaho.  Kansas, 
Ut;*h,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand, 
—of  nat'l.  conv.  on  carrying  wom. 
suff.  into  church,  77 ;  on  Woman's 
Bible,  263:  in  UTiS.  Senate  on 
amend,  for  wom.  suff.,  112. 

Wages,  see  Labor  and  Statistics. 

Wills,  see  p.  455  and  Laws. 

War,  hated  by  women,  xix,  84^ 
208;  man's  part  compared  to  wom- 
an's, 115 ;  woman's  part  in  war. 
161-2 ;  nrst  to  see  advantages  of 
peace,  208;  pathetic  war  for  suff., 
231.  245 ;  war  should  have  consent 
of  -^women,  335;  women  left  to 
fight  alone,  33S;  badly  needed  in 
Span.  Am.,  339 ;  women  and  the 
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South  African,  391.  See  Military 
and  Soldiers. 

— Civil,  developed  woman,  2;  re- 
sults frittered  away,  159;  woman's 
part  in.  195. 
Washington  City,  plan  to  beautify, 
xxxii ;  entertains  nat'l.  suff^  convs. 
from  '6q,  y_;  Miss  Anthony's  pre- 
ference as  a  place  for  holding 
convs.,  218.  351.  See  accounts  of 
nat'l.  convs.,  Chaps.  IT-XXII,  also 
chapter  on  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  Territory,  xxi;  xxix; 
Sen.  Dolph  on  enTranch.  of  its  wom- 
en, 102 ;  their  disfranch.  denounced, 
ip5 ;  full  account  of  this,  1096-8. 
^ee  State  chapter,  also  Statistics 
and  Testimony. 

Wi.scoN.siN.  Sch.  Suff.  in,  xv;  rule 
of  foreigners,  148.  See  State  chapter. 

Womanliness,  52^  ^  Q5j  106;  160; 
Mrs.  Stanton  on,  165 ;  22.=; ;  285 ; 
319;         et  seq. 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  petition  for  suff.,  110;  123 ; 
Miss  Willard  represents  before  Sen. 
Com.  of  ]88,  141-2:  wom.  suff!  in 
'81,  215 ;  at  nat'l.  conv.  of  |92.  278. 
For  bills  in  Legislatures  see  pp. 
451-2.  and  various  Statcc  chapters 
under  head  of  Legislative  Action; 
also  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania ;  for  founding  and  work, 
104^;  et  seq. ;  attitude  towards  wom. 
suff..  1070. 

Woman's  Rights  Conventions,  de- 
mands of  first  one  nearly  all  grant- 
ed, xiii ;  earliest  ones  held,  I4_;  40th 
anni vers.,  125 ;  ^4 ;  50th  anniv.,  2^ ; 
descrip.  oIT  2^r9 ;  compared  to 
Bunker  Hill,  etc.,  397 :  1 043. 

Workingmen,  how  enfranchised,  xvil , 
same,  305 ;  in  Great  Brit.,  31 1 :  in- 
jured by  disfranch:  women,  312.  See 
Labor. 

WoRKiNGWOMEN.  relation  of  wom. 
suff.  to,  20J  Nat'l.  Ass'n.  demands 
suff.  for,  216.  See  Labor  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

Wyoming,  adopts  wom.  suff.,  xxi; 
Nat'l.  Ass'n.  congratulates  <5n  ad- 
mission. 176:  gavel  from.  238;  252 ; 
visit  of  Miss  Anthony  and  Ktiis 
Shaw.  253;  compared  to  Switzer- 
land. 2S2J  gift  and  trib.  to  Miss 
Anthony  on  80th  birthday,  400; 
petits.  Cong,  for  i6th  amend..  448 : 
debate  in  Cong,  on  admission,  998 
et  seq.  See  State  chapter,  also  Sta- 
tistics  and  Testimony. 
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In  order  that  the  following  Index  may  not  be  overburdened  with  names, 
it  has  seemed  best  not  to  include  those  of  officers  and  workers  in  the  vari- 
ous States  unless  they  are  listed  in  some  capacity  elsewhere.  While  this  de- 
cision causes  injustice  in  some  cases,  it  will  be  approved  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  the  Massachusetts  chapter,  for  instance,  about  6qq  different  individuals 
are  mentioned,  some  of  them  a  score  of  times;  in  those  of  New  York  and  Cal- 
ifornia, over  3po  each,  and  in  that  of  Vermont,  including  only  seven  pages, 
nearly  150.  With  half-a-dozen  exceptions  the  State  chapters  are  very  short 
and  it  will  require  only  a  few  minutes  for  the  reader  to  find  any  name  desired. 
Most  of  the  prominent  State  workers  are  mentioned  elsewhere  and  therefore 
are  listed.   Even  with  this  arrangement  the  Index  contains  almost  1200  names. 


Abbott,  Dr.  Lyman,  742. 

Abbott,  Mrs.  Lyman,  organizes  anti- 

suff.  soc,  850. 
Abbott,  Merrie  Hoover,  contest  for 

office  of  pros,  att'y.,  770. 
Aberdeen,  Ishbel,  Countess  of,  301; 

compliments  Amer.  worn.,  353t  354- 
Adams,  Abipail,  on  female  education, 

^S4  ^,  courtship,  422. 
Adams,  Gov.  Alva,  302 ;  talks  suff.  to 

Fed.  of  Clubs.  530 ;  533?  on  wom. 

suff.  in  Col..  1087. 
Adams,  Judge  Francis  G.,  6^ ;  sta- 
tistics of  wom.  suff.  in  Kas.,  66o. 
Adams.  Pearl,  22^ 

Adams.  Samuel,  on  representation,  66^ 

Addams.  Jane,  608;  718. 

Adkinson,   Florence    M.,  4^2',  617; 

Adsit,  Mrs.  Allen  C.  322. 
Alabama,  names  for.  Chap.  XXV. 
Alcott,  Louisa  M..  in  favor  of  wom. 

suff.,  iu  .  421'  702. 
Aldcn,  Cynthia  Wcstover,  1052. 
Aldcrson,  Mary  Long,  wntes  Mont. 

chap..  796. 
.Mdridgf.  George  W.,  .'^4.^. 
A! ford,  William  IL  488, 
.Mien.  C.  F,.,  M.  C,  260;  on  wom. 

<iuff.  platform.  261;  949. 
Allen,  Mrs.  C.  E., 

.MUn.    U.   S.    Sen.    John   B.,  ij^ 
favors  wom.  suff.,  162 ;  reports  m 
favor,  201. 
Altgeld,  Gov.  John  P.  (IWs.),  606, 
Ambrose,  James  Clement,  802. 

II 


Ames,  Rev.  Charles  G.,      ;  in  Mass., 

707  et  al. ;  712. 
Ames,  Fanny  B.,  717. 
Ames,   Gov.    Oliver    (Mass.),  259; 

433 ;  recom.  wom.  suff.  in  message, 

706;  same,  223J  713a  Z^Zi 
Amies.  Olive  Pond,  2Cll 
Anderson,    Mrs.    Garrett,    M.  D., 

(Eng.),  10X5. 
Anderson,  Martha  Scott,  3^1 ;  774. 
Anderson.  Naomi,  spo :  646. 
Anderson,  St.  Rep.  Sarah  A.  (Utah), 

953- 

Andrews,  Bishop  E.  G.,  206^ 

Andrews,  Elisha  Benjamin,  Pres. 
Brown  Univ.,  works  for  admis.  of 
wom.,  919. 

Andrews,  St.  Speaker  N.  L.,  wom. 
suff.  in  Wy.,  1091. 

Anneke,  Mathilde  K,  di;  work  in 
Wis.,  987. 

Anthony,  Col.  Daniel  Reed.  174;  645. 

Anthony.  Gov.  George  T.  (Kas.), 
opp.  wom.  suff.,  649. 

Anthony.  U.  S.  Sen.  Henry  B.,  24 :  rep. 
in  favor  of  wom.  suff.,  47;  61 :  89. 

Anthony  Lucy  E.,  239;  392;  in  CalTE 
c;imp*n.,  487 :  707 :  Qoo. 

Anthonv,  Mary  S.,  298;  work  in  N. 
Y..        ct  al. 

Anthony,  Susan  B..  prepares  Hist,  of 
Wom.  Suff.,  Ill;  rec.  legacy  for. 
V;  purchases  rights  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton and  Mrs.  Gage  and  puts  book 
in  libraries,  resigns  presidency  of 
Nat'l.  Assn.,  VI ;   secures  money 

22 
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for  Vol.  IV  and  invites  Mrs.  Har- 
per to  write  it.  VII;  demands  on 
her  for  inform.,  IX;  tries  to  pre- 
vent "male"  in  Nat'I.  Constit.,  2j 
trial  for  voting,  4;  no  faith  in  at- 
tempt for  I'Vtl.  ~SuflF..  iii  winter 
res.  in  Washt'n.,  L2.;  forms  Nat'I. 
Ass'n.,  issues  call  for  conv.  of 
'84,  15 ;  17 ;  arouses  interest  of 
Eng.  worn.,  21 ;  disgrace  of  disfran- 
chisement, 22_i  never  wrote  ad- 
dresses. 28;  writes  to  LL2  M.  C.'s, 
35 ;  36;  pleads  for  l6th  Amend,  be- 
fore U.  S.  Senate  Com..  40 ;  l)cftjre 
House  Com.,  42^  56^  opp.  relig.  de- 
bate in  wom.  sunT^conv.,  59^  62 ; 
describes  first  sufT.  meet.  in 
Washt'n.,  2^  211  2IA  ^"P-  Ct. 
decisions,  78 ;  arrested  under  Fed. 
Law  for  votmg.  2111  81  ;  on  con- 
grcss'l  action  on  worn.  sufT.,  1 12 ; 
114;  world  needed  her,  120;  orig- 
inates Int'l  Council.  124 ;  issues 
call,  126;  edits  report,  127 ;  opens 
Council,  1.13 ;  I  .IS  ;  1  ^(y :  elected  vice- 
pres.,  137 ;  before  Senate  com.  in 
'88.  140;  opens  conv.  of  'Sq^  144; 
150;  describes  efTorts  to  vole  under 
14th  Amend..  1 52 ;  conv.  res.  on  out- 
rage of  her  trial,  155 ;  at  Com.  hear- 
ings, 156 ;  wom.  m  war.  162 ;  70th 
birthday.  163 ;  demands  free  plat- 
form, 169;  as  presiding  officer,  173 : 
elected  vice-prcs.  of  united  ass'ns., 
174 ;  puts  Int'l  Council  Report  in 
libraries,  17^ ;  opens  conv.  of  '91, 
176;  180;  .Miss  Shaw  tells  treatment 
of  in  S.  D.  Rep.  Conv.,  182;  184; 
185 ;  electe<l  pres.  X.tt'l.  Am.  Assn., 
186 ;  winter  home  at  Rigcjs  House, 
1 88 ;  before  Mouse  Com.,  i8q;  com- 
pliments Sen.  Hoar,  201 ;  202 ; 
opens  memorial  service  of  203 ; 
young  wotn.  should  apprec.  pio- 
neers. 204 :  K'lins  f)f  forty  years, 
207 ;  World  s  Fair  Bd.  Lady  M'g'rs., 
211  ;  on  Bd.  M'g'rs.  N.  Y.  St.  In- 
dust.  Sell.,  2L3;  refused  seat  on  W. 
C.  T.  U.  platform  in  ]8ij  215;  on 
pul)lishiuj?  pnptT,  216 :  opp.  to  convs. 
outside  of  Washt'n.,  218;  flag  pre- 
sent, by  Col.  women,  222 ;  every 
inch  of  ground  contested,  223 :  SufT. 
Ass'n.  knows  no  section,  creed  or 
party,  224 ;  spicy  introductions, 
225 ;  227 ;  part  in  securing  W'orld's 
Fair  Bd.  Lady  M'g'rs.,  233 ;  worn, 
never  can  vote  under  present  Con- 
stit'n.,  234 ;  introd.  Kate  Field,  235 ; 
2.^ ;  rare  qualities  as  presid.  officer, 
238 ;  examples  of  repartee,  239,  40. 
41  ;   trib.   in  Atlanta  conv.,  241 ; 


young  wom.  know  it  all,  249;  an- 
nounces nat'l.  hdqrs.,  2.^0;  spks.  in 
Southern  cities,  251 ;  forgets  prayer 
at  conv.,  2.S2;  Miss  Shaw  tells  of 
their  visit  to  Western  cities,  253 ; 
Miss  A.  jokes  younger  wom.  on 
holding  her  bonnet,  on  getting 
crosswise  with  newspapers,  2.S4 '. 
2S7 :  spks.  at  mem.  serv.  of  260; 
birthday  luncheon,  262:  sp.  on 
Woman'.s  Bible,  263;  265;  before 
House  Com.  of  '06,  267;  2<'kS;  at  Des 
Moines  conv.  in  |qZi  271 :  sp.  at 
same,  272;  trib.  of  Leader,  273 '. 
on  desecrating  the  flag,  278;  270 : 
on  partisanship.  2S1 ;  28(f>;  287 ; 
opens  conv.  of  '98.  288 ;  birthday 
luncheon  in  ^qS^  2^;  293 ;  with  Mrs. 
Hooker  at  conv.  of  ^  296;  298; 
congrat.  on  78th  birthday,  300;  301 ; 
304 ;  318;  before  House  com.  of  ^38, 
^21 ;  sp.  at  conv.  of  ^qq.  on  wom. 
m  our  new  possessions,  32^;  327 ; 
328 :  331 :  on  w'>m.  in  Hawaii,  333 ; 
on  women's  voices,  3.^t;  ;  .^.17 ; 
a  criminal,  ^^o ;  all  wom.  can  help, 
2^;  342 ;  decides  to  resign  presi- 
dency of  Nat'I.  Ass'n.,  349;  vigor  at 
conv.  of  1900,  3 so:  appearance  and 
opening  remarks.  Miss  Shaw  tells 
of  her  recep.  in  I^ndon,  and  relates 
funny  story.  351  ;  rep.  as  delegate  to 
Int'l.  Council  of  '^Q.  3S2 :  describes 
recep.  by  Queen,  value  of  repre- 
senting something,  354 ;  introd.  Mr. 
Blackwell.  357i  359i  360;  3^4; 
clears  ass'n.  of  debt,  need  to  watch 
Congress,  365 ;  367;  sp.  before  Sen- 
ate com.  of  '99.  373 ;  asks  hearing 
for  "antis,"  381;  kindness  repudi- 
ated, 382-3 ;  courtesy  of  Pres.  and 
Mrs.  McKinlcy.  38.1 ;  urged  not  to 
resign  presidency,  .385 ;  insists  upon 
doing  sf),  res.  passed  by  ass'n.,  her 
response.  386;  always  in  office.  387 ; 
introd.  her  successor,  388 ;  elected 
hon.  pres.,  and  presented  with  birth- 
day gifts.  3S9 ;  Post  describes  occ:i- 
sion,  3cy) ;  391  ;  392 ;  introd.  her  old 
board  and  makes  farewell  sp.,  de- 
scription by  Post,  393 :  80th  birth- 
day celebration  in  La fayettc  opera 
house,  gifts  and  tributes,  her  ac- 
knowledgment, 394-404 ;  evening  re- 
cep. in  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  de- 
scription of  Miss  Anthony,  hour  of 
triumph,  404-5 ;  426 ;  first  anp.  at 
nat'l.  poUt.  conv.,  4;j5;  at  Nat'I.  Re- 
pub,  conv.  in  4.16;  at  Nat'l. 
Popu.  conv.  in  '92.  437 :  vast  numb, 
of  convs.  attended,  4.IQ ;  political 
work  in  1900,  440;  443 ;  letters  to 
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convs.,  445;  ad.  labor  convs.,  446; 
trib.  of  Brewers'  nai'l.  conv.,  447; 
in  Ala.,  ^^65;  spks.  in  Ark.,  4251 
Calif.  VVom.  Cong..  480 ;  482;  4B6; 
in  Calif,  camp'n.,  487;  same,  48^; ; 
same,  400;  same,  500;  on  Mexicans 
in  Col.,  514;  517 ;  visits  Denver, 
5.30;  in  Conn.,  535;  5^46;  plan  of 
work  to  secure  sufT.  amdt.,  547 ; 
lect.  tour  of  S.  D.,  553;  554;  inS. 
D.  camp'n.,  555 ;  Russian  voters  op- 
pose, goes  before  K.  of  L.  and 
Farmers*  Alliance,  556;  in  Ga.,  583  ; 
in  Ills.,  5q8;  telegram  to  Idaho,  590; 
in  Ind.,  615 ;  same,  616;  before  Ind. 
Lcgis.,  618;  in  Iowa,  629;  same, 
630;  work  in  Kas.,  640;  tour  of 
Kas.,  641;  in  Kas.  camp'n.,  643 ; 
same,  6^ ;  6^ ;  6^ ;  648 ;  642 ;  hears 
of  munic,  worn.  suflF.  in  Kas.,  6^1 ; 
in  New  Orleans,  678;  second  visit, 
67Q;  in  Maine,  690;  in  Baltimore, 
60'; :  in  Boston,  706:  708;  at  Adams, 
718;  7F,r> ;  in  Mich..  756;  same,  757; 
in  Ann  Arbor,  758;  before  Fed.  of 
L^abor  in  Detroit,  750:  before  Mich. 
Legis.,  764;  in  Minn.,  77^-3 ;  in  Mo., 
7<io:  welcome  from  children  in  St. 
Louis  and  banq.,  79t-2;  in  Neb., 
802-3 :  in  Nev.,  810-11 :  pioneer 
work  in  N.  Y.,  8,^9 ;  welcome  home 
from  S.  D.,  841 ;  defends  pioneers, 
843;  welcome  home  from  Calif.. 
844;  face  carved  in  N.  Y.  capitol, 
EasI  8i6i  refused  by  N.  Y.  Rcpubs. 
as  delegate,  848:  work  in  N.  Y. 
const'l.  conv.,  849;  same,  851 ;  early 
legis.  work  in  N.  Y..  852;  work  for 
equal  guardianship,  857;  last  ap.  be- 
fore N.  Y.  legis.  com.,  859;  secures 
admis.  of  girls  to  Roch.  Univ.,  871 ; 
in  Ore.,  8^;  in  Penn..  899 ;  in  RTT^ 
007;  910;  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Prov., 
Q2o;  in  S.  C,  922;  in  Tenn.,  926; 
in  Utah,  936;  welcomes  Utah  worn., 
937;  in  Omaha.  ^32:teleg.  to  Utah, 
942;  same,  944:  in  Utah,  947;  Utah 
ass'n.  presents  silk  dress,  950;  in 
Va.,  964;  in  Wis.,  985-6;  same,  gSq ; 
995;  hears  deb.  on  \V  y.,  njOQ ;  hears 
01  its  admis.,  1003;  requests  cele- 
bration, 1004:  visits  Wy.,  1005 ;  1007. 

Arizona,  names  for,  Chap.  XXVT. 

Arkansas,  names  for,  Chap.  XXVII. 

Amistronf?.  St.  Sen.  W.  W..  for  wom. 
sufT.  in  N.  Y.  Legis.,  859-61-62, 

Arthur,  President  Chester  A.,  re- 
ceives delegates.  i8j  74< 

Ashman.  Judge  William  N.,  in  Del., 
564 ;  work  in  Penn.,  890;  004. 

Atchison,  Prof.  Rena  Michaels,  606. 


Atliey,  Eunice  Pond,  287:  writes 
Idaho  chap.,  589;  in  Ore.,  892. 

Atkinson,  Gov.  W .  Y.  (Ga.),  583 ;  587. 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  W.  Y.,  251. 

Auckland,  Bishop  of  (N.  Z.),  for 
wom.  sufif.,  1027. 

Auclert,  Hubertine  (France),  23J  22. 

Austin.  Dr.  Harriet  N.,  205. 

Australia,  1027  et  seq. 

Avery,  Rachel  Foster,  13 ;  27 ;  ; 
124;  arranges  for  Int'L  Council  of 
Wom,,  125 ;  issues  call,  126;  128 ; 
arranges  Miss  Anthony's  birthday 
celebr.,  163 ;  elected  secy,  united 
ass'ns.,  174;  rep.  of  Council,  175 ; 
218;  advoc.  movable  convs.,  219 : 
rep.  on  Miss  Anthony's  efforts  for 
Bd.  of  Lady  Mgrs.,  232;  opens 
headqrs.,  257;  eulogy  of  Mr.  Sewall, 
259;  rep.  ot  Atlanta  Expos.,  262: 
assn.  makes  gift  for  21  yrs.  as 
scc'y.,  MAI  SMJ  m  Del., 

563 :  at  Ga.  Expos.,  582 ;  work  for 
World's  Fair  Wom.  Cong.,  6io;  in 
Kas.,  640-1 ;  contrib.  to  Kas.  cam- 
p'n, 642;  in  N.  J.,  826;  goo. 

Avery,  Susan  Look,  612. 

6 

Babcock,  Elnora  Monroe,  press  work, 
326i  342j  press  rep.,  1900,  365 ; 
press  work  in  N.  Y.,  844. 

Bacon,  Elizabeth  D.,  writes  Conn, 
chap.,  535 ;  5.l6. 

Bagby,  Fannie  M..  i8a 

Bagley,  Frances,  345- 

Bailey,  Hannah  jT,  aOL 

Baker,  B.  P.,  417: 

Baker,  Charles  S.,  M.  C,  998. 

Balderston,  William,  319;  writes 
Idaho  chapter,  sSq:  trioTto,  590. 

Balfour,  Hon.  A.  J.,  Premier  of  Eng- 
land, 1016 :  1020. 

Balfour.  Lady  I  ranees  (Elng.),  pres. 

SUff.  soc.  IO20. 

Balgamie,  Florence  (Eng.),  179;  642; 
708;  790. 

Hallard.  Adelaide,  271 ;  279;  work  in 

Iowa,  6^1 ;  803. 
Banker,   (^orge  W.  and  Henrietta 

M.,  366. 

Banks,  Rev.  Louis  A.,  .«;p.  at  Amer. 
conv.  of  '861  421;  in  R.  L,  Qio;  in 

vt.,  957. 

Barber.  Gov.  Amos  W.,  on  wom.  suff. 

in  Wy..  1007. 
Barrett.  Mrs.  L.  B.,  410. 
Barrows.  Anna,  household  professions 

for  worn.,  357. 
Barrows.  Isaiiel  C,  Miss  Anthony  as 

philanthropist,  354  :  739. 
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Barrows,  Samuel  J.,  M.  C,  207 ;  703 ; 

Barry,  James  K.,  479. 

liarry,  Leonora  M.  (Sec  Lake). 

Barry,  St.  Rep.  Dr.  Mary  F.  (Col.), 

Bartlett,    Rev.    Caroline    J.  (See 
Crane). 

Bartol,  Emma  J.,  donat.  to  Vol.  IV 

Hi5t.  of  Worn.  SuflF.,  VII ;  900. 
Barton,  Clara,  at  Int'l  Council  of 

Worn.,  136;  150;  205  ;  39.1 :  trib.  to 

Mrs.  Gage,  4.^) :   tor  worn,  suff., 

569;  .S76;  in  Boston,  705;  8cj5;  911 ; 

pres.  Red  Cross  Ass  n.,  1048. 
Bascom,  Emma  C,  61;  ZJ. 
Bates,  St.  Supt  Pub.  Instruct,  Emma 

(N.  D.),  551, 
Bates,  Lieut.  Gov.  John  L.  (Mass.), 

for  worn,  suff.,  718. 
Bates,  Dr.  Mary  H.  Barker,  341  • 
Bates,  Octavia  W.,  on  worn,  m  our 

new  possessions,  .y^i. 
Battersea,  Lady  (Eng.),  354. 
Bcasley,  Marie  Wilson,  322. 
Bebel«  August  (Germany),  320. 
Beck,  U.  S.  Stiiator  James  B.,  opp. 

worn.  suflF.,  15^. 
Becker.  Lydia  (Kng.).  2Jj  1015 :  102.^ 
Begg,  Faithfull,  M.  P.  (Eng.),  work 

for  wom.  suff.,  1017,  miS. 
BcRole,  Gov.  Josiah  VV.  (Mich.).  755- 
Bckltn.  Evelyn         wom.  and  war, 

339;  632;  legfis.  work  in  Iowa,  634; 

774  '•  804. 

Belford,  James  B.,  M.  C,  spks.  for 

wom.  suff.,  32, 
Bell,  John  C,  M.  C,  on  wom.  suff. 

in  Co\.,  390:  524- 
Benjamin.  Mrs.  A.  S.,  324. 
Bennett,  Sallie  Clay,  6;  16;  on  Bible 

for  wom.  suff.,  21  '•  before  U.  S.  Sen. 

Com.,  138;  same,  162:  174;  worn. 

suff.  under  Const"n,  234:  23.S :  290; 

work  in  Ky.,  665. 
Benson  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury) 

Mrs.,  petit,  for  wom.  .suff..  1015. 
Besant.  Annie  (Eng.),  220:  709. 
Beveridge,  U.  S.  ben.  Albert  J.,  for 

wom.  suff.,  ^t6. 
Bieber-Bohm.  Hanna  (Gennany),  ^o^. 
Biggs,  Caroline  Ashurst  (Eng.).  22j 

27:  176;  I0T2 :  101  q. 
Bingham,  Chief  Justice  Edward  F., 

(D.  C).  574. 
Birney,  Mrs,  Theodore  W.,  I0i;2. 
Bissell,  Emily  P.,  fears  chivalry  of 

men.  382;  in  Ore.,  89!>- 
Bissell,  Mrs.  M.  R..  323. 
Bittcnbender,  Ada  M.,  802:  808. 
Blackburn,  Helen.  319;  36*:^;  writes 

chap,  for  Great  Bntam,  mia. 
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Blackstone,  commentaries,  456. 

Blackwell,  Alice  Stone,  i .sO ;  173-4; 
sp.  before  V.  S.  Sen.  Com.,  197;  210; 
rep.  of  conv.  of  ]^  221;  235;  rep. 
of  conv.  of  ^  230;  243;  2O3;  276; 
at  conv.  of  ^  281;  221;  before 
House  com.  of  ^  320;  357;  an- 
swers "remonstrants"  at  com.  hear- 
ings, 383 :  chap,  on  Amer.  Suff. 
Ass'n.,  406;  443;  furnishes  material 
for  Mass.  chap.,  221 ;  ZU  et  al. ;  in 
N.  816;  in  N.  Y.,  S^i  Ijefore 
N,  Y.  legis.  com.,  863;  920;  in  Vt., 
957- 

Blackwell,  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown, 
128;  on  first  Wom.  Rights  conv., 
292:  298:  337 ;  mem.  res.  at  conv. 
of  'jjQ.  .V44:  425:  426:  in  Boston, 
708:  work  m  N.  J.,  SaQet  al.;  in  N. 
Y..  &tt 

Blackwell,  Dr.  Elizabeth,  300:  320; 
.355;  in  Eng.,  1015. 

Blackwell,  Dr.  Emily,  707. 

Blackwell,  Henry  B.,  at  conv.  of  '90, 
169;  173;  183;  189:  205;  207;  reads 
last  let.  of  Lucy  Stone  to  conv.  of 
'93.  213;  219;  226;  reminis.  of  Lucy 
StBne,  227 ;  opp.  Fed.  Suff.,  234: 
235 ;  wom,  sun.  and  negro  problem, 
246;  259:  26.^;  26y,  at  conv.  of  '97. 
280;  on  Presidential  Suff.,  286:  294: 
2q8:  Wom.  Suff.  and  Home.  315 ; 
on  wom.  in  uncivilized  nations,  332; 
attraction  of  early  con  vs.,  ^57;  res. 
on  Miss  Anthony's  resignation,  386; 
408;  reports  res.,  409:  4ij;;  417; 
418 ;  425 ;  value  of  woman  s  vote, 
429;  atNat'l.  Repub.  conv.  of  '06. 
439 :  work  for  .^riz.,  470:  in  K.  1).. 
545 :  55.^ :  in  S.  D.  camp'n..  555 ;  in 
Ind.,  614;  in  Iowa,  628-9;  same, 
630 :  in  Kas..  638:  same,  640:  in 
Maine,  689;  secy.  N.  E.  and  Mass. 
Ass'ns.,  20]  '  work  in  Mass..  29A 
al. ;  anniv.  Boston  Tea  Party,  Qrj ; 
at  Nat'l.  Conv.  Rep.  Clubs  in  93, 
713;  same  in  ^24,  7t4:  70th  birthday, 
715 :  720:  legis.  work  in  Mass.,  721 ; 
in  Mich..  755 :  759:  in  Minn.,  772; 
in  St.  Louis.  701 :  'n  Mont..  797 ;  in 
N.  8i6i  in  N.  J..  822;  in  N.  Y., 
842:  in  Penn.,  899;  in  R.  1^  907; 
same.  910;  in  Vt..  957-8 ;  same.  960; 
in  Wash..  969;  973- 

Blaine,  U.  S.  Sen.  James  G..  325. 

Blair,  U.  S.  Sen.  Henry  W.,  10;  24_: 
signs  fav.  rep.  on  wom.  suff..  47; 
great  sp.  in  U.  S.  Senate  in  favor  ol 
enfranch.  wom..  86j  93J  in  .Senate 
debate,  110;  sp.  on  Fe3.  Suff.  for 
Wom.,  144;  debt  of  wom.  to,  157; 
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right  of  worn,  to  suff.,  162;  164;  in 
N.       8iii  816. 

BlakeTXTillie  Devereux,  at  conv.  of  ^8^, 
17 ;  before  U.  S.  Sen.  Com,,  3^1  SZi 
plan  of  work,  62J  Rights  of  AlSr, 
114;  150;  173;  i82j  18^  22Ii 

trib.  to  Lucy  Stone,  226:  242;  243; 
legislative  rep..  248;  2.SI ;  263;  26^: 
2Qo;  298;  voting  of  soldiers,  335 ; 
legis.  rep.  at  conv.  of  ^  342 ; 
const'l.  argument  before  House 
com.,  1900,  374;  withdraws  as  can- 
didate for  pres.,  387;  at  Nat'l.  Re- 
pub,  conv.  of  '(^  ;  in  Calif., 
478;  513;  in  N.  D., 
J..  822;  assists  on  N.  Y.  chap., 
work  in  N.  Y.,  839  et  al. ;  legis. 
work  in  N.  Y.,  85J  et  al. ;  Pilgrim 
Moth.  Dinner,  873;  in  N.  C,  874; 
Q20;  in  S.  C,  922. 

Blanchard,  Henry,  U.  D.,  68q;  705 ■ 

Blankenburg,  Lucretia  Longshore,  18; 
227;  231 ;  in  N.  J.,  826;  writes  Penn. 
chap.,  work  in  Penn.,  898  et  >  al. ; 
work  for  guardianship  law,  902. 

Blaich,  Harriot  Stanton  (Eng.),  135 ; 
at  conv.  of  '^o,  i6z',  before  U.  S. 
Senate  com.  oF  ^  worn,  and  eco- 
nomics, 310;  worn.  snfF.  in  England, 
368:  wom.  and  war,  201  >  brings  her 
mother's  greeting  on  Miss  An- 
thony's birthday,  4M;  in  N.  Y.,  845: 
same,  86L. 

Bleckley,  Chief  Justice  Logan  E. 
(Ga.),  58^ 

Blinn,  Nellie  Holbrook,  480;  legisla- 
tive work,  484;  617. 

Bliss,  Gov.  Aaron  T.  (Mich.),  770. 

Blodgett,  Mrs.  Delos  A.,  322. 

Bloomer,  Amelia,  250;  295. 

Bloomer,  Nevada,  case  for  wom.  suff. 
in  Wash..  968:  same,  1098. 

Blount.  Luda  E.,  183. 

Blue,  Richard  W.,  M.  C,  i^oj  for 
wom.  suflf.  in  Kas.,  422;  649. 

Bogelot,  Isabelle  (France),  135- 

Bok,  Edward  \V.,  229. 

Bolles.  Ellen  M.,  200;  711 ;  720;  work 
in  R.      9^  et  al. 

Bowditch,  Hon.  William  1^  2U  702; 
713. 

Bowles,  Rev.  Ada  C,  61;  128;  425; 

723:  772;  in  R.  L,  Qio;  in  Vt.,  osZ: 
Boyd,  Annie  Caldwell,  writes  W^  va. 

chap.,  work  in  W.  Va.,       et  al. 
Boyd,  Gov.  James  E.   (Neb.),  opp. 

wom.  suflF.,  2L2» 
Boyden,  Sarah  J.,  746. 
Boyor,  Ida  Porter,  291 ;  press  work 

in  Penn..  898. 
Boyer,  Sarah  A.,  262- 
lirackc'tt,  Gov.  J.  Q.  A.  (Mass.),  718. 


Bradford,  Mary  C.  C,  279;  at  conv. 

of  effects  of  wom. 

suff.  m  Col.,  3^6;  368 ;  in  Col.,  514 ; 

in  Del.,  564;  m  Ida.,  592 ;  in  La., 

680;  in  Md..  696 ;  in  Miss.,  783 :  in 

St.  Louis,  791 ;  m  N.  J.,  825.  826; 

in  Penn.,  899;  in  Utah,  947. 
Bradford,  Atty.-Gen.  S.  B.,  660:  762. 
Bradley.  Gov.  William  O.  (Ky.).  673. 
Bradwell,  Myra  B.,  contest  for  right 

of  wom.  to  practice  law,  152;  227; 

250i  225. 
Bray,  Olive  P.,  417;  639. 
Breeden,  Rev.  IL  O ,  welcomes  nat'l. 

conv.  to  Des  Moines,  270. 
Brehm,  Marie,  619. 

Brent,  Margaret,  363;  first  wom.  to 

ask  suff.,  695. 
Bright,  JacobTM.  P.,  22^  is^SL 
Bright,  Mrs.  Jacob,  22. 
Bristol.  Augusta  Cooper,  617. 
Bristol,  Rev.  Frank  M.,  366. 
Broderick,  Case,  M.  C,  231. 
Broderick,  Jennie,  220. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  (Neb.),  77. 
Brooks,    Bishop    Phillips,   203;  for 

wom.  suff.,  704;  911- 
Brotherton,  Alice  Williams,  164. 
Brougham,  Lord,  292. 
Brown,  Corinne  S.,  184. 
Brown,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  1058. 
Brown,  Gov.  John  \oung  (Ky.),  670. 
Brown,  U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  E.,  rep. 

against  wom,  suff.,  42j  S^i  sp.  in 

U.  S.  Senate  against  wom.  suff.,  21 ; 

Mrs.  Stanton's  comment,  113,  157. 
Brown,  Martha  McOellan,  17^  173; 

428. 

Brown,  U.  S.  Dist.  Atty.  Melville  C, 

wom.  suff.  in  Wy..  994;  997;  1091. 
Brown,  Rev.  Olynipia,  22 J  W. ;  25 ;  sp. 

on  Rule  of  Foreigners,  147;  156; 

t,S7;  164;  171 ;  173  :  in  S.  D.  cam- 

P  n-.  55.=^  •  630;  in  Minn.,  772  :  writes 

Wis.  chap.,  work  in  Wis.,  905  et  al. 
Brown.  Mrs.  William  Thayer,  610. 
Browne,  Thomas  M.,  M.  C,  rep.  in 

favor  of  wom.  suff.,  52. 
Browncll.  Dean  Louise,  353. 
Bruce,  U.  S.  Sen.  Blandhe  K.,  for 

wom.  suff.,  231. 
Bryan,  William  J.,  439. 
Buck,  Rev.  Florence,  207. 
Buckley,  James  M.,  dTD.,  opp.  to 

wom.  in  ministry,  207:  opp.  wom. 

suff.  at  Chautauqua,  842. 
Buckley,  Dean  Julia,  sch.  work  in  N. 

J.,  834, 

Budd.  Gov.   Tames  IL   (Cal.),  480; 

Bnell.  Caroline  B.,  256. 
Bums,  Frances  E.,  324. 
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Burr,  Frances  Ellen,  rep.  nat'l  con  v. 

of  ^85^  58;  174:  in  Conn.. 
Burrows,   1^ ranees   P.    (Mrs,  Julius 

C).  322;  325:  568;  575. 
Burt,  Mary  'I work  in  N.  Y.  camp'n., 

850  et  al. ;  856. 
Biish.  Abigail.  let.  to  conv.  of  2q8; 

345. 

Butler,  Gov.  Benjamin  F.  (Mass.),  on 

right  of  worn,  to  vote,  204 :  718. 
Butt,  Hala  Hammond,  before  House 

com.  of   1900,   .178;  writes  Miss. 

chap.,  work  in  Miss.,  291  al. 
Butters,       Licut.-Gov.  Archibald 

(Mich.),  favors  wom.  suff.,  765. 
Butterworth,  Hezekiah,  7i7- 
Buxton,  Ida  M.,  in  Mass.,  703;  in 

vt.,  957. 


Cabot,  Mrs.  J.  Elliott,  pres.  anti-suff. 

ass'n.,  241  et  al. 
Caine,  John  T.,  M.  C,  941. 
Caine,  Margaret  N.,  941- 
California,  names  forTChap.  XXVII. 
Callanan,  James  C.,  270. 
Callanan,  Martha  C^..  entertains  Nat'l 

SuflF.  Com.,  270:  620;  6.y>. 
Canipbell,  Helen.  727- 
Campbell,  Jane,  in  N.  J.,  822:  same, 

826:  work  in  Penn.,  8^  et  al. 
Campbell,  Gov.  John  A.,  994;  wom. 

suff.  in  Wy.,  lof^o 
Campbell,  Margaret  W.,  411;  don't 

class  wom.  with  slaves,  415 ;  42s ;  in 

Iowa,  628  et  al. 
Campbell.  St.  Sen.  R.  B.,  784, 
Canada,  names  for,  lo.^. 
Candler,  Gov.  .Mian  C.  (Ga.),  585. 
Cannon,  U.  S.  Sen.  Frank  J..  260 ; 

spks.  for  wom.  suflF..  261;  304;  949. 
Cannon,  Mrs.  Frank  J.,  260. 
Cannon,  Cong.  Del.  (ieorge  Q..  0.^7: 

siu  943. 

Cannon,  St.  Sen.  Martha  Hughes, 
301 ;  before  House  com.  of  wom. 
suff.  in  Utah,  319;  work  m  Utah 
Senate,  q^x 

Capen,  Elmer  Hewett,  pres.  Tufts 
Coll.,  for  wom.  suff..  727- 

Carey.  U.  S.  Sen.  Joseph  M..  on  wom. 
suff.  in  Wyo.,  117:  admission  as 
State  with  wom.  suff.,  180:  189; 
207 ;  224:  318:  433J  710:  before  N. 
Y.  Constit  1.  Conv..  85;! ;  fight  for 
admis.  of  Wy..  Q98-9:  loos :  testi- 
mony for  worn,  stiff..  1006 :  1090. 

Carey.  Mrs.  Joseph  M.,  117;  184: 
sends  petit,  from  Wy.,  44Q;  enter- 
tains Miss  Anthony,  loo.s ;  1007- 

Carpenter,  Frank  G..  164. 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Rathbone,  322. 


Carroll,  .\nna  Ella,  services  in  Civil 
War,  26^  efforts  for,  by  Natl 
Ass'n.,  183J  2.u;  416:  568. 

C^rruth.  Prof.  W.  H^  sp.  at  Amer. 
conv.  of  186,  420;  in  Kas..  638;  sta- 
tistics of  wom.  suff.  in  Kas.,  660; 
706:  in  Boston,  715;  725;  in  Vt., 
958: 

Carruth.  Mrs.  W.  H^  215: 
Cary,  Alice, 

Cary,  Phoebe,  205;  400. 
Cassidy,  Jessie  J.  (See  Saunders). 
Castle,  St.  Sen.  Miles  B.,  426;  612: 
630. 

Caswell,  Lucien  B.,  M.  C,  rep.  in 
favor  of  wom.  suff.,  84 :  same,  163. 

Catt,  Carrie  Chapman,  first  appear- 
ance on  nat'l  platform,  169;  187 :  be- 
fore U.  S.  Sen.  Com.,  194;  213 :  pre- 
sents flag  to  Miss  Anthony,  223; 
229;  24,S ;  rep.  k)  conv.  of  95^  248; 
2.S0:  254 ;  to  ^onv.  of  '(36^  256; 
263:  sp.  at  conv.  of  274:  270: 
284;  organiz'n.  rep.  to  conv.  of  ^98^ 
289;  to  conv.  of  Iqq.  342;  3^:  to 
conv.  of  19OQ,  365;  before  Senate 
com.  of  1900,  369;  elected  nat'l  pres., 
387;  introd.  by  Miss  Anthony,  sp. 
of  acceptance,  trib.  to  Miss  A.,  .V^; 
press  notices.  ,^8q :  presents  Miss 
A.  with  birthday  gifts,  389 ;  sp. 
on  three  I's.  392 :  presides  at 
birthday  celebr.,  39i6;  400:  443; 
at  Dem.  Nat'l  conv.  of  1900, 
444:  449;  in  Ala.,  465;  work  in 
Ariz.,  421  -  rep.  of  work  in  Ariz., 
472;  482 :  483 :  490;  in  Colo,  camp'n., 
Si4j  visits  Denver,  53OJ  535,;  546; 
542J  in  S.  D.  camp'n.,  sMl 
S63 ;  before  Del.  constit'l.  conv., 
564;  in  Ga.,  583;  in  Idaho  camp'n., 
591 ;  592;  in  Jlls.^  599^  6t6:  in 
Iowa,  62Q  et  al. ;  in  Kas..  642:  same, 
644:  645;  646;  (348;  in  Ky..  667: 
before  La.  constit'l.  conv.,  680:  in 
Maine,  690;  in  Md..  6q6:  710;  71.^ ; 
in  Mich.,  7.S7;  same.  7';8;  7.';q;  m 
Minn.,  2Z3J  .2Z4J  M'ss.,  283J  784; 
in  St.  Louis,  291'^  same,  792 :  in 
Mont..  706:  same,  707;  in  Neb., 
804;  in  Nev.,  8n_i  in  N.  816: 
817 :  in  N.  J..  822:  same,  825;  same, 
826;  in  N.  M.,  8361  in  N7Y.,  843; 
in  N.  Y.  camp'n.,  840:  in  N.  Y..  860: 
in  O.,  870:  same,  880:  in  Ok..  886: 
rep.  of  legi^.  work  in  Ok..  887 :  in 
Penn.,  800;  in  Tenn..  Q26 ;  same, 
927:  in  Utah.  <mqj  in  Vt.,  052.;  Q73; 
m  Wash.,  076:  in  W.  Va.,  080; 
same,  981 

Catt.  George  W.,  ^2 

Caulfield,  Anna,  3.l6. 
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Chace,  Elizabeth  BuflFum,  work  in  R. 
Li  «^ 

ChaceTU.  S.  Sfcn.  Jonathan,  iii;  rep. 

in  favor  of  worn.  suflF.,  is6. 
Chamberlain,  Ella  C,  240;  577. 
Chanler,  Margaret  Livingston,  work 

in  N.  Y..  843  et  al. 
Channing,  nrTWilliam  Ellery,  427- 
Chant,  Laura  Ormiston  (Eng.),  I35; 

before  U.  S.  Sen.  com.,  139;  lo.l ; 

169;  in  Col.,  516;  in  Boston,  705, 

Chapm,  Augusta,  D.  D.,  718. 

Chapman,  Maria  Weston,  227. 

Chapman,  Mariana  W.,  240;  2Q0;  be- 
fore U.  S.  Senate  com,  98,  worn, 
as  taxpayers.  M^•.  in  N.  J.,  825 ;  as- 
sists on  N.  Y.  chap.,  840;  work  in 
N.  Y.,  844  et  al. 

Chase,  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.,  for 
wom.  suflf.,  1076. 

Chase.  Florence  Adele,  writes  chapter 
for  D.  C,  562, 

Chase.  Mary  N^'m  N.  IL,  816;  in  Vt, 
957. 

Cheney,  Ednah  D.,  in  Ky.,  66.'>;  work 

in  Mass.,  7^;  294',  HI  et  al. 
Chichester.  Dean  ol  (Eng.),  32a 
Child,  Lydia  Maria,  227;  295. 
Childs.  George  VV..  75;  trib.  to,  227. 
Choate,  Hon.  Joseph  tL,  defeats  wom. 

suflf.  in  N.  Y.  Constifl.  Conv.,  852. 
Christiansen,  Gen.  C.  T.,  843. 
Claflin,  Adelaide  A.,  425 ;   work  in 

Mass.,  703  et  al. ;  in  RTT^  g\o. 
Chaflin,  Gov,  William   (Mass.),  for 

wom.  RuflF.,  71. s:  7i8;  727. 
Oapp,  Eliza  J.,  ■^6. 
Clapp.  Atty.-Gen.  Moses  E.  (Minn.), 

ad.  suflf.  conv.,  772. 
Oark,  U.  S.  Sen.  Clarence  D.,  pre- 
sents wom.  suflf.  bill,  2A  wom.  suflf. 

in  Wy.,  1092. 
Gark,  George  W.,  sings  at  conv.,  IQ. 
Oark,  James  G..  20^ :  415;  422;  802. 
Clark,  U.  S.  Sen.  William  A.,  797. 
parke.  Alice  Judah,  assists  on  Ind., 

chap.,  6t4- 
Oarke,  Prof.  Benjamin  Franklin,  of 

Brown  Univ.,  91 9- 
Clarke,  Dr.  E.  IL  on  education,  355. 
Clarke.  James  Freeman.  D.  D,,  14/0; 

412;  431 :  702;  petit,  for  wom.  stiff. 

in  '57.  72T 
Oarkson,  U.  S.  Ass't.  P.  M.  Gen. 

Jamf«  S..  wom.  suflf.  in  Col.,  108^- 
Clay,  Laura,  174;  216;  219:  trib.  to 

Lucy  Stone.  2!^;  non-parti<;ans,  3R0; 

2!Xl\  before  U.  S.  Senate  com.  of '98, 

wom.  suflf.  and  physical  develop.. 

300 :  430:  6t6  :  630:   writes  Ky. 

chap.,  665;  work  in  Ky.,  665  ct  al. ; 


in  New  Orleans,  680^  in  N.  C,  874; 
in  S.  C,  922;  in  Tenn.,  Q27. 

Clay.  Mary  B.,  15 ;  before  House  com., 
44;  150;  341 :  at  Amer.  conv.,  '84, 
407;  426;  work  in  Ky.,  665;  761. 

Oemmcr,  Mary,  295. 

Cleveland,  President  Grover,  123 ;  re- 
ceives Intl.  Council  of  Worn.,  127; 
840;  1097- 

ClevelariB,  Mrs.  Grover,  rec.  Intl. 
Council  of  Worn.,  127:  26.S. 

Clopton,  Virginia  Clay,  466;  in  Tenn., 
927. 

Clough,  Gov.  D.  M.  (Minn.),  ad.  suflf. 

conv.,  773. 
Cobbe,  Frances  Power  (Eng.),  21;  26. 
Cobden,  Jane  (See  Unwin). 
Cobden,  Richard,  for  wom.  suff.,  2L 
Cbckbum,    Sir    John,    Premier  S. 

Austr.,  for  wom.  suflf.,  102S 
Cockrell,  U.  S.  Sen.  Francis  Marion, 

rep.  against  wom.   suflf.,  47J  90; 

93 ;  ridiculed  by  Mrs.  Stanton,  113. 
Codman,  Mrs.  James  M.,  anti-suff., 

716, 

Coffeen.  Henry  A.,  M.  C,  231. 
CbflSn,  Charles  C^rleton,  724- 
(I^oggeshall,  Mary  J.,  629;  633. 
Cohen,  Elizabeth,  poHtr  deleg,,  439. 
Coke,  Lord,  376- 

Colby,  Clara  Bewick,  6j  res.  against 
creeds  and  dogmas,  ^\  sp.  on  same, 
59;  plan  of  work,  62";  wom.  suflf. 
and  labor  question.  70^  on  the 
church.  2^  describes  campn.  in 
Neb.,  80;  117;  122;  Wom.  Trib. 
duringTntl. "Council,  126:  wom.  in 
marriage,  151 ;  1 57 :  162:  183;  184; 
187;  on  Wyomuig.  200 ;  on  Fed. 
Sulf..  218;  21^  2M1  235_i  23ai  240: 
247;  mem.  res.  at  conv.  of  250; 
pnilos.  of  wom.  suflf..  254;  263  • 
mem.  res.  at  conv.  of  ^  275-6 ; 
279;  on  Wyoming,  282;  292;  mem. 
res.  at  conv.  of  293 ;  331 :  337 ; 
mem.  serv.  at  conv.  of  99.  345 ;  300 ; 
work  with  Congress.  367 ;  descript. 
of  Miss  Anthony's  8otn  birthday, 
^396;  in  S.  D.  campn..  555 ;  592; 
jnKas.,  639;  640 :  (y\2 :  in  Ky..  666; 
in  New  Orleans,  :  719;  in  Mich., 
757;  Z59^  Z^t;  work  m  Neb.,  8Q2 
et  al. ;  m  Utah.  940  ;  in  Wash.,  970 ; 
in  Wis.,  986;  statistics  from  Wy., 

Colcord,  Gov.  Roswell  K.  (Ncv.).  re- 

com.  wom.  suflf.  amdt..  813. 
Colfax,    Vice    President  Schuyler. 

founds  Daught.  of  Rcbckah,  T069; 

for  wom.  suflf.,  1075. 
Collins.  Hmily  P.,  m  R.  L.  in 

Mass..  706. 
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Collyer,  Rev.  Robert,  for  worn,  suff.,  Cutcheon,  Byron  M.,  M.  C,  spks.  for 

703.  worn,  suff.,  35, 

Colorado,  names  for,  Chap.  XXIX.  Cutler,  Hannah  M.  Tracy,  275 ;  406; 

Conger,  Mrs.  Omar  D.,  233-  407;  mem.  to  Mrs.  Gage,  410;  426; 

Conine,  St.  Rep.  Martha  A.  B.  (Col.),  223;  in  Vt.,  957. 

301 ;  before  House  Com.  of  '98,  .-^19: 

elected,  .'>22;  in  Ills.,  SQ^i  uilowa,  n 

632;  in  N.  Y.,  86a 

Connecticut,  names  for.  Chap.  XXX.  Dakota   (North  and  South),  names 

Connor,  Eliza  Archard,  15.3-  for.  Chap.  XXXI. 

Conway,  Mrs.  Muncure  D.,  23-  Dall,  (I^roline  H^  294. 

Conyers,  Bennett  J.,  241.  Dalton,  Father  W.  J.-  4-47 :  760. 

Cook,  Coralie  Franklm,  brings  greet-  Dan^erfield,  Henderson,  212 ;  964. 

ings  of  colored  women  on  Miss  An-  Davies,  Emily,   Mistress  of  Girton 

thony's  birthday,  398;  404.  (Eng.),  petit,  for  wom.  suff.,  1015. 

Cook,  Rev.  Joseph,  ad.  suff.  conv.,  Davies,  Atty.-Gen.  John  C,  right  of 

7TO;  before  Mass.  Legis.,  727.  wom.  to  office  in  N.  Y.,  1094. 

Coolbrith,  Ina  D.,  479.  Davis,  U.  S.  Sen.  Cushman  K.,  for 

Cooley,    Mrs.    George    Eliot.    {See  wom.  suff.,  433. 

Harper.)  Davis,  Edward  M.,  i8j  60^  z6i  work 

Coonley,  Lydia  A.    (i^r^  Ward.)  ^in  Perm  Scfi, 

Cooper,  Sarah  B.,  2S3i           479:.  g^^is,  John  C,  M  C  ,  2ji;  235, 

pres.  Wom.  Cong.,  481;  work  m  Davis,  Paulina   Wright,   203J  294J 

Calif.,  4^  et  al.;  in  Ore.,  893,  ^ work  in  R.  L  9011  in  Va.,  964, 

Corbin,  &oline  F..  152:  5*^'^'  T?^"^^J'  ^ 

Corey,  Rev.  Dr.,  iSq,  Dawes,  U.  S.  Sen.  Henry  L.,  inj  164. 

Com,  Assoc.  Justice,  wom.  suff.  in  Dicker.  Sarah  Piatt.  529  et  al. 

Wy.,  1093.  De  Garmo,  Rhoda,  299. 

nrs^ruLu   Arri«  V    -ifi , '  cnfx  DelawAre,  names  for.  Chap.  XXXII. 

Couder,.  Fredrick,  sT^s  suff.  p..i..,  g— ^h^lllljC'f;  .i^,,  ^ 

,                ,       >r                /T^        N  tit..  850. 

Courtney,  Leonard,   M.   P.    (Eng.),  Desha,  Mary,  173. 

work  for  wom.  suff.,  iD2SL  DeVoe,  Emma  Smith,  at  conv.  of 

Couzms,  Phoebe   W     i8i   res.    on  ^             5.  D..  .S40:  SSS;  HQO; 

Phillips  and  Miss  Carroll.  2^;  2^;  rgg;  l^owa,  630;           in  Kas., 

on  Goddess  of  Liberty,  42I  LLZJ  in  Ky.,  6^ in  Minn..  773; 

_  i63j  i6ai  4211  520:  6oi:  ZZi;  221.  mlllont.,  2^;  mNev.,  SlQ;  in  WilT, 

Craigie,  Mrs.  C,  O.        s<n-  Q87. 

Crane,  Rev.   Caroline  Bartlett.  ser-  Dexter.  Rev.  Morton,  ed.  Congrega- 

mon  at  cony  of  ^  ]M1^7§^^  tionalist.  opp.  wom.  suff.,  225: 

Crane.  Gov  W.  Murray  (Mass.),  74f  Deyo.  Rev.  Amanda.  I28j 

Cranston,    Martha    S.,    writes    Del.  Dickinson,  Dr.  Frances,  23J  174;  184; 

chap..  563;  sdj  et  al.  2ql  ^ 

CrawfordTTlmiTy  (Eng.),  petit,  for  Dickinson.  Mary  Lowe,  2281  300, 

worn,  suff.,  wi^  Dietrick.  Ellen  Battelle,  174:  at  conv. 

Cressingham,  St.  Rep.  Clara  (Col.),  ^  gp.  at  conv":of  2^ 

^^^V        r.        t:^                 11    1  teligious  liberty.  2i6j  219; 

Crocker,    Rev.     Florence    Kollock,  ^  2MI           memorial  ser^, 

ethics  of  wom.  suff.,  20j  before  ^  iH^^y..  (VV^  706;  work 


House  com.,  41.;  ;DZi  422;  232:  rn^Iass.,  222  et  al.;  726;  751;  in 

Cullom,  U.  S.  Sen.  ShelbjTM..  3421  S  C   922  — 

Cunningham.  Catherine  Campbell  as-  Diggs.  ".^TFie  L..  61;  wom.  suff.  in 

sists  on  Ark.  chapter,  work  m  Ark.,  j^^s^         at  ^onv.  of  '94,  221 ;  234 ; 

475-  235;  2^  263;  2^;  at  conv.  of  1900, 

Curtis,  Elizabeth  Burrill,  257;  before  363 ;  in  Ind..  617;  writes  Kas.  chap., 

U.  S.  Senate  com.  of  '98.  are  wom.  638;  643 ;  work  in  Kas.  Legis.,  652; 

represented,   314;   in   Mass.,   71  <> :  app.  St.  Librarian,  657:  in  Md.,  696; 

work  in  N.  Y^Ii  et  al.  in  N.  J.,  822;  in  WTVa..  QRa 

Curtis,  George  William,  23J  164  :  mem.  Dilke.  Mr?.  Ashton.  135 :  Rii. 

serv.,  203;  372;  on  wom.  suff.,  4^8.  Dingley,  Nelson  W.,  M.  C,  345. 
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District    of    Columbia,    names  for, 

Chap.  XXXI 1 1. 
Doane,  Bishop  William  Croswell,  opp. 

worn,  suff.,  850 ;  858, 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.,  opposes  wom. 
suflf.  before  U.  S.  Senate  com.  of 
1900,  repudiates  courtesy  of  Miss 
Anthony,  382;  begs  com.  not  to  be 
moved  by  consideration  for  her, 
383 ;  before  N.  Y.  legis.  com.,  861 ; 
same,  86.3. 
Doe,  Chief  Justice  Charles  (N.  H.). 

wom.  may  practice  law,  819. 
Doe,  Mary  L.,  at  conv.  of  09,  .^^4; 
writes  Mich,  chap.,  755;  work  in 
Mich.,  7^  et  al. 
Doggett,  Kate  Newell,  61 ;  410. 
Dole,  Sanford  B.  (Hawaii),  MZi 
Dolph.  U.   S.  Sen.  Joseph  NT  2ij 
sp.  for  wom.  suff.,  100;  same,  104; 


Donnel 


Sen.  Ignatius,  for  wom. 


suff.,  776-7- 
Dorset t,  Martha  Angle,  41 7:  work  in 

Minn.,  22A 
Dorsheimcr,  William.  M.  C,  51. 
Doster,  Chief  Justice  Frank  (Kas.), 

for  wom.  suff.,  607;  646. 
Douglass,  Frederick,  136;  at  conv.  of 
'89.  151 ;  reminiscences,  204 :  early 
suffragists,  227:  mem.  serv.,  2^0: 
401;  4^  in  Boston,  Z04,  7U; 
in  R.  I..  907- 
Douglass,  Joseph,  265;  400;  404- 
Dow,  Neal,  164. 
Downs,  IL  Margaret,  322. 
Doyon,  Amelia  E.  259. 
Drake,  Gov.  Francis  M.  (Iowa),  270. 
Du  Bose,  Miriam  Howard,  228;  235 ; 

work  in  Ga.,  222  ',  5^2. 
Dunbar.  Mrs.  (Md.).  21l 
Duniway,  Abigail  Scott,  at  conv.  of 
161  22i  isi;  156;  15^  236; 
239:  at  conv.  of  '05.  249:  of  99-  3.^9 ; 
of  1900.  363 ;  inlffaho,  589;  590;  m 
Minn.,  772:  in  N.  Y.,  839;  writes 
Ore.  chap.,  work  in  Ore.,  891  et  al. ; 
in  W'ash., 
Duniway,  Clyde,  739. 


Eagle.  Gov.  James  B.  (Ark.),  A7^- 
Eamhart,  Ida  M.,  test  case  for  sch. 

suff.  in  Ohio,  882. 
Eastman.  Rev.  Annis  Ford,  202;  work 

in  N.  Y..  844. 
Eastman,  Mary  F.,  woman's  right  to 

suff..  72J  justice  of  it.  ^91  118:  17^^; ; 

work  in  Mass..  704  et  al. ;  Icgis. 

work.  221 ;  in  N.  TT^  8^ ;  in  R.  I^ 

907;  same,  910;  920. 


Eaton,  Charles  H^  D.  D.,  for  wom. 

suff.,  840. 
Eaton,  Dr.  Cora  Smith,  in  N.  D.,  545 ; 

551 ;  assists  on  Minn,  chap.,  22^  '* 

work  in  Minn.,  222.  al- 
Eddy,  Eliza  Jackson,  legacy  to  Miss 

Anthony,  V. 
Edmunds,  U.  S.  Sen.  George  F.,  375 ; 

939- 

Edson.  Dr.  Susan  A.,  295;  574- 
Edwards,  Amelia  B.,  petit,  for  wom. 

suff.,  1015. 
Eisenhuth,  St.  Supt.   Pub.  Instruct. 

l^ura  J.  (N.  D.),  551. 
Eliot,    Charles    W.,   pres.  Harvard 

Univ.,  266;  on  education  of  worn., 

;J55;   protest   against   wom.  suff., 

704;  inherits  prejudice,  736. 
Eliot,    Chancellor    Wm.    G.  (St. 

Louis),  suff.  a  right,  413 ;  703- 
Elkins,  U.  S.  Sen.  Stephen  B.,  opp. 

wom.  suff.  in  W.  Va..  982. 
Elliott.  Albert        work  in  (Tal.,  482 

et  al. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  61 ;  1092. 
Emerson,  Mrs.  Ralph  Waldo, 
Ernst,  Hon.  (ieorge  A.  O.,  work  in 

Mass.,  210  et  al. 
Eskridge,  Gov.  C.  V.   (Kas.),  opp. 

wom.  suff.,  645. 
Estee,  Hon.  Morris  M..  436. 
Eustis,  U.  S.  Sen.  James  B.,  opp. 

wom.  suff.,  104. 
Evald,  Mrs.  Emmy  C,  298. 
Everett,  Edward,  433. 
Everhard,  Caroline   McCullough,  at 

conv.  of  *^  185 ;  2QI ;  work  in  O., 

^  et  al. 


Fair.  U.  S.  Sen.  James  G.,  opp.  wom. 

suff.,  36i  47: 
FairbanksT  Mayor  (Quincy,  Mass.), 
712. 


Fairman,  Col.  Henry  Clay,  238 :  582. 
Fall,  Anna  Christy  (Mrs.  George  H  V 
2AU  745- 

Fall,  St.  Rep.  George  H^  work  in 

Mass.,  74^  et  al. 
Farwell,  XJ7  S.  Sen.  Charles  B.,  rep. 

for  wom.  suff.,  156;  158;  162. 
Fawcett,  Postmaster  Gen.  Henry,  M. 

P.  (Eng.).  for  wom.  suff.,  I2i  (iL 
Fawcett,  MilHcent  Garrett,  12;  301 ; 

wom.  in  India,  330;  sufF.  meet,  in 

London,   353 ;   718 ;   work  in  Gr. 

Britain,  T0T4 :  same.  LQ2£L 
Fawcett.  Philippa,  126. 
Faxon.  Henry  H^  702  et  al. 
Fergusson,  Cong.  Del.  EL  B..  835. 
Fessenden,  Susan  S.,  in  Co^ 


835: 
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in  N.  D.,  548;  work  in  Mass.,  226 
et  al. ;  in  N.  t  l,.  8i6;  in  Penn.,  goo. 

Field,  Kate,  for  worn,  suff.,  2^;  27.S. 

Fish,  Sarah,  209. 

F^isher,  Chief  Justice,  worn.  suff.  in 

Wy.,  lOQi 
Fisk,  Mrs.  Clinton  D.,  1057. 
Fleminff.  Gov.  Francis  P.  (Fla.),  opp. 

to  worn,  suff., 
Flemminp,  William        M.  C,  586. 
Fletcher,  Alice  C,  i8.^;  ^M. 
Flood,    Cora    Jane,    endowment  to 

univers.,  507. 
Florida,  names  for.  Chap.  XXXIV. 
F'lower,  Gov.  Roswell   P.   (N*.  Y.), 

21.^ ;  84.^ ;  recom.  wom.  delegates, 

848;  856. 

Folger,  Gov.  Charles  J.  (N.  Y.),  6l 
Folsom,  Mariana  T.,  in  Texas,  416 ; 

628;  OIL 
Foltz.  Clara  S.,  in  Calif.,  478  ct  al. 
Foss,  Mrs.  Cyrus  D.,  1071, 
Foster,  Abby  Kelly.  227. 
Foster,  Judith   Ellen,         at  Nat'l 

Rcpub.   conv.  of  |g6.  4.19;  same, 

1900.  444:  in  Col.,  520;  569;  .S76; 

in  Ida.,  .S90;  in  Kas..       :  in  Mass.. 

705 :  in  R.  L  010:  in  Utah.  955, 
Foster,  Julia  (Mrs.  J.  Heron),  19;  6l 
Foster.  Julia  T..  iqj  221  61 ;  L26. 
Foster,  Rachel  G.  (.SV<:  Avery). 
Foulke,  Hon.  William  Dudley,  sp.  at 

suff.  conv.  of  '(^  167;  17.1 ;  202; 

trib.  to  Lucy  Stone,  225 ;  408;  41 1 : 

414:  at  Amcr.  conv.  of   86»  418; 

value  of  dreamers,  421 ;  independ.  of 

politician,  422 ;  42.^ ;  at  Amer.  conv. 

of        428;  546;  in  Ind.,  614  •  in 

Kas.,  640;  m  Boston,  706;  in  Minn., 

772. 

Fox.  Hattie  E.,  222, 

Francis,  Mary  C,  245. 

Franklin.  Benjamin,  on  suff.,  66. 

Fray,  Ellen  Sully,  173. 

Frear,  .Associate  Justice  W.  F.  (Ha- 
waii). 342: 

Fredcricksen,  Kirstine  (Denm'k),  711. 

French,  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruct. 
Permeal  (Ida.),  594- 

Friedland,  Sofja  Levovna  (Russia), 
.164. 

Fuller,  Gov.  Levi  K.  (Vt.).  05a 
Fyler,  Lizzie  Dorman,  ic^i  475- 

G 

Gaffney.  Fannie  Humphreys,  396. 
Gage,  Frances  Dana,  61 ;  234 ;  mem. 

scrv..  409-10;  trib.  of  Clara  Barton. 

42^  614. 

Gage.  Gov.  Henry  T.  (Cal.),  486;  g;o6. 


Gage.  Matilda  Joslyn.  work  on  Hist, 
of  Wom.  Suff..  HI;  sells  rights  in, 
VI;  VII;  22_i  feminine  in  science, 
28:  57 ;  wom.  suff.  under  U.  S. 
constn.,  118;  126;  136;  I5;2;  16.^: 
mem.  res..  345;  in  Dak.,  552;  work 
in  N.  Y..  8^  et  al. ;  test  case  for 
sch.  suff.,  8()7:  in  Va.,  964. 

Galle,  Margarethe,  301. 

Gallinger,  U.  S.  Sen.  Jacob  IL,  wom. 
suff.  m  N.  H..  81. s. 

Gamble,  U.  S.  Sen.  Robert  J.,  for 
wom.  suff..  559. 

Gardiner,  Helen  IL,  146;  263:  715- 

Garfield,  PrcsidenTjames  A.,  295 :  on 
wom.  suff.,  1075. 

Garrett,  Mary  E.,  endows  Johns  Hop- 
kins Med.  Coll..  700. 

Garrison,  Ellen  Wright  (Mrs.  Wm. 
Lloyd,  Jr.),  298. 

Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  Sr.,  23J  first 
wom.  rights  petit.,  720. 

Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  Jr..  61:  164 ; 
174 ;  at  conv.  of  183 ;  belore  U. 
S.  Senate  com.  in  i>8,  305 ;  poem  to 
Miss  Anthony,  4ij;  work  in 

Mass.,  205  et  al. ;  712;  in  R.  I.. 907-^- 

Gates,  George  A.,  pres.  Iowa  Coll., 
276;  for  wom.  suff.,  629. 

Gates,  Merrill  E.,  pres.  Amherst  Coll., 
20Q, 

Gates,  Susa  Young,  950. 

George,   Mrs.  A.  J.,  opposes  wom. 

suff.,  382;  same,  741. 
George,  U.  S.  Sen.  J.  Z.,  194:  rep. 

against  wom.  suff.,  2QL. 
Georgia,  names  for.  Chap.  XXXV. 
Gibbons,    Abby   Hopper,   207;  435*. 

work  for  police  matrons,  856;  lOS^. 
Gibbons,  Cardinal,  opp.  wom.  suff., 

367. 

Giddings,  Joshua  R..  614. 
Giddings.  Mrs.  W.  D.,  322. 
Gifford.  Prof.  Jennie,  23?>. 
Gillett.  Emma  M.,  571 ;  574. 
Gladstone.  Wm.  Ewart,  1016. 
Gleed.  J.  W.,  318, 

Glcncsk.  Lord  (Eng.),  for  wom.  suff., 
tokS 

Goddard.     Mary    Catharine,  early 

woman  editor,  69.'>. 
Goggin.  Catharine.  6tt. 
Goldstein,  Vida  (Australia),  1031. 
(jompers,  Samuel,  184:  letter  approv. 

wom.  suff.,  334. 
Goodnight.  Isaac  H^  M.  C,  2.^?;. 
Goodrich,  Sarah  Knox,  work  m  Cal., 

478  et  al. 
Gordon,  Anna.  304. 
Gordon,  Kate   M.,  360;  writes  La. 

chap.,  678:  work  in  Sewerage  and 

Drainage  League,  682. 
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Gordon,  Laura  de  Force,  SIA  6oj  150; 

work  in  Calif.,  478  el  al. 
Goss.  Josephine  Ahnafeldt,  324- 
Gottheil,  Rabbi  Gustave.  840;  850, 
Gougar,  Helen  M..  worn,  before  the 
law,  i8j  jSlan  of  work,  26j  before 
U.  S.  Senate  Com.,  32J  worn.  suff. 
and  Bible,  211  71^  before  House 
Com.,  80;  I  .so;  in  Q)l.,  520;  in  Ills., 
599;  work  in  Ind.,  615  ct  al. ;  test 
case  for  suff..  621 ;  iniowa,  628;  in 
Kas.,  6^  et  al. ;  in  Mass.,  705;  in 
Mich.,  756 ;  in  N.  Y.,  839. 
Gould,  Helen,  340. 
Grannis,  Elizabeth  B.,  1055. 
Grant,  President  Ulysses  S.,  first  to 
appoint  worn,  postmasters,  462. 


Grant,  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.,  262 ;  291. 

  '  "aLTsogi 

work  in  Wis.,  990  et  al 


Gray,  Almeda  B..  25_» 


Gray,  St.  Rep.  Robert  S..  714- 
Great  Britain  and  Colonies,  names  for. 

Chap.  LXXIII. 
Greene,  Dr.    Cordelia,    donation  to 

Hist,  of  Worn.  Suflf.,  VH. 
Greene,  Chief  Justice  Roger  S..  407; 

412 :  422;  work  in  Wash.,  gdy ;  wom. 

on  juries,  1097. 
Greenhalge,     Gov.     Frederick  T. 

(Mass.),  275 ;  on  wom.  suff.  plat., 

71.1 ;  recom.  wom.  suff.  in  message, 

71 ;  718:  again  recom..  729. 
Grecnlcaf,  Jean  Brooks,  before  U.  S. 

Sen.  Com.,  156  ;  2Jq;  at  conv.  of  [94, 

221;  224;  rep.  at  conv.  of       247 : 

assists  on  N.  Y.  chap.,  839 ;  work 

in  N.  Y.,  84^  et  al. ;  849. 
Greenwood, "Grace  (Sara  J.  Lippin- 

cott),  221',  2SZi  364, 
Gregg.  Laura  A..  337 ;  in  S.  D.,  357; 

in  Del.,  .S64:  in  Iowa.  632  ;  .in  Kas., 

648;  in  Md.,  6q7;  in  Mmn.,  774; 

in  Neb.,  804;  in  O.,  879;  in  Ok., 

886-7:  in  Penn..  899. 
Grcnfell,    St.    Supt.    Pub.  In.struct. 

Helen  M.  (Col.),  .S23 ;  524, 
Grew,  Mary.  275 :  205 ;  423;  426;  712; 

work  in  Penn.,  8gS. 
Griffin,  Frances  A.,  evolut.  of  South. 

worn.,  335:  at  conv.  of  [99.  3^1;  in 

Ala.,  4^5-6 :  in  Ark..  47S :  in  Ga., 

583 ;  in  La.,  6S1 ;  in  Tenn.,  926-7. 
Griffing,  Josephine  S.,  295. 
Grimke,  Angelina  {Sec  Weld). 
Gripenberg,      Baroness  Alexandra 

(Finland),  at  Int'l  Council.  139; 

301 ;  in  Mass.,  225 ;  in  N.  Y.,  841. 
Groesbeck,  Chief  Justice   IL  V,  S., 

71Q;  wom.  suff.  in  Wy.,  1092. 
Gross,  Emily  M.,  395;  612. 
Groth,  Sophia  Magelsson  (Norway), 

136, 


Guild,  Mrs.  (Tharles  E.,  anti-suff.,  716. 
Gullen.  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe  (Canada), 
301. 

Gustafson.  Zadel  Barnes  (Eng.),  135 ; 
in  N.  Y.,  84L 


Hackney,  Chief  Justice  Leonard  J. 

(Ind.),  decis.  on  wom.  suff.  and 

wom.  lawyers,  623. 
Haggart,  Mary  E.r  at  conv.  of  [84^ 

19;  before  House  com.,  45;  2^; 

411 ;  425 ;  work  in  Ind,,  614;  m 

Kas.,  040;  in  Wis.,  986. 
Hale,  Horace  M.,  pres.  State  Univ., 

wom.  suff.  in  Col.,  1087. 
Hale,  Gen.  Irving,  worn.  suff.  in  Col., 

1087. 

Hale,  Gov.  William,  wom.  suff.  in 
Wy.,  1090. 

Haley,  Margaret  A.,  6ti. 

Hall.  Florence  Howe,  farce  on  wom. 
suff.,  362;  in  Mass.,  718;  writes  N. 
J.  chap..  820:  work  m  N.  J.,  822 
ct  al. ;  in  R.  I.,  920. 

Hall,  Sir  John,^i.  P..  bill  for  wom. 
suff.  in  N.  Z.,  1026;  1034. 

Hall,  Olivia  B.,  219:  in  Mich.,  7.';8. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  407. 

Hamilton,  Emerine  J.,  174. 

Hamilton.  Bishop  J.  \VC26o;  72.';-6. 

Hamlin.  Vice-President  Hannibal,  for 
wom.  suff.,  1075. 

Hammond,  Hon.  Henry  C,  244. 

Hanaford,  Rev.  Phebe  A.,  at  conv.  of 
'84,  19;  61;  at  Int'l  Council,  128; 
uTN.  J.,  822.. 

Haney,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Burnett,  writes  Fla. 
chap.,  «;77-8. 

Hansbrough,  U.  S.  Sen.  Henry  C, 
for  wom.  suff.,  .^46. 

Harbert,  Elizabeth  Boynton,  at  conv. 
of  17;  24J  before  U.  S.  Sen. 
Com.,  39_;  115  :  164 :  176 :  407  ;  work 
in  Ills..  598 ;  for  World's  Fair,  610: 
in  N.  Y..  839:  in  Wis.,  989 ;  q()i. 

Harlan,  St.  Sen.  A.  D.,  423. 

Harlan,  Associate  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall, ISL 

Harper,  Frances  E.  W..  425. 

Harper,  Ida  Husted.  Miss  Anthony 
asks  to  write  Vol.  IV.  Hist,  of 
Wom.  Suff.,  VII ;  preface,  IX ;  Au- 
thor of  Life  and  Work  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  2^  resolutions  at  conv. 
of  290;  291 ;  dept.  in  N.  Y. 
Sun,  326 ;  at  conv.  of  1900.  352  \  Pre- 
pares Congress'l.  rep.,  366:  482; 
4^^7 :  work  in  Calif,  campn., 

490;  work  in  Ind.,  615  et  al. ;  mono- 
graph on  work  of~Tna.  wom.,  624 ; 
at  /\dams,  719. 
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Harper,  Winnifred  (Cooley).  490. 
Harrah,  Rev.  C.  C,  612. 
Harrison,  President  Benjamin,  436. 
Harrison,    Mrs.    Benjamin,  receives 

Nat'l  Council  of  Worn.,  18.^. 
Harrison,  Mayor  Carter,  608. 
Harrison,  Ella,  632;  2^  79h 
Haskell,     Asst     Atty--G«i.  Ella 

Knowles,  at   conv.   of   '06.  262; 

2Q7;  in  N.  D.,  547;  work  mMont, 

797  et  al. 

Hatch,  Lavina  Allen,  i?i7l  23.S ;  at 
conv.  of  240;  263 ;  writes  chap, 
for  Hist,  750;  work  in  Mass.,  25? 
et  al. 

Havens,  Ruth  C.  D.,  girl  of  the  future, 
200:  in  Md.,  607:  in  Va.,  064. 

Haviland.  Laura  P.,  344. 

Hawthorne,  Rev.  Dr.,  237. 

Hay,  Mary  G.,  365 ;  444:  in  Ariz., 
472;  in  Cal.,  482  et  al. ;  in  Col.,  530; 
in  S.  D.,  550j  in  Del.,  563 ;  m 
Ills.,  599;  in  Iowa,  632-4 ;  in  Ky., 
667;  in  La.,  680:  in  Miss.,  784;  in 
KeE.,  Soij  in  N.  M.,  836]  in  N.  Y., 
849:  inO.,  ^Oj  in  Ok.,  887;  in 
Penn.,  900;  in  Tenn.,  927;  in  Utah, 
949;  in  Wash.,  Q26;  in  W.  Va.,  980. 

Hayes,  Prof.  Ellen,  717. 

Hayes,  President  Rutherford  B.,  fa- 
vors worn,  suff.,  1075. 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.,  rec  Utah 
delegates,  9j7- 

Hays,  Atty.-Gen.  S.  H^  worn.  suff. 
in  Idaho,  ifl^ 

Hayward,  Mary  Smith,  writes  Neb. 
chap.,  8Q2  ;  work  in  Neb.,  803  et  al. 

Hazlett,  Ida  Crouch,  in  01^487;  in 
Neb.,  803 :  in  Ore.,  893. 

Hearst,  Phoebe  A.,  jWO:  endowment 
to  Cal.  Univers,,  508. 

Heartz,  St.  Rep.  Evangeline  (Col.), 
522;  524;  work  in  Legis.,  5^. 

Hedcnbcrg,  J.  W.,  184. 

Helmer.  Bessie  Bradwell,  609. 

Heniiup,  Judge  Norton  H^  414^ 

Hemphill,  St.  Sen.  Robert  R.,  at 
conv.  of  |25^  242 ;  in  S.  C.  Legns., 

923- 

Hemphill,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  251. 

Henderson,  Mary  Foote  ( Mrs.  John 
B.),  366;  presents  portrait  of  Miss 
Anthony  to  Corcoran  Gallery,  405; 
569. 

Henderson,  Prof.  L.  F-,  on  worn.  suff. 

in  Idaho,  SQSi 
Henrotin,  Ellen  M.,  183;  work  at 

World's  Fair,  609. 
Henry,  Josephine  K.,  at  conv.  of  *9T. 

I/q;  224;  trib.  to  Lucy  Stone,  226; 

240;  soiithcm  worn,  wants  ballot, 

244;  legis.  rep.  248;  on  wom.  and 
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electricity,  249:  epigrams,  340; 
work  in  Ky.,  UiS  et  al. ;  in  Tcnn., 

Hepburn,  W.  P.,  M.  C,  84, 
Hereford,   Rev.   Brooke,  413;  opp. 

wom.  suff.,  722. 
Herring,  Atty.-Gen.  William  (Ariz.), 

470. 

Hewitt,  Hoa.  Abram  S.,  opp.  wom. 
suff.,  852. 

Higginson.  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth, 
sp.  at  Amer.  conv.  of  ^  423;  in 
Mass.,  et  al. ;  712;  on  anti- 
suffragists,  716;  petit,  for  wom. 
suff.  in       720:  in  R.  I^  908. 

Hildreth,  tTTen  Stephens,  writes  Ala. 
chap.,  work  in  Ala.,  ^  et  al. 

Hill,  U.  S.  Sen.  David  bT,  235 ;  recom. 
worn,  delegates,  847. 

Hill,  Eliza  Trask,  746  et  al. 

Hinckley,  Rev.  Frederick  A.,  163; 
174 :  husband  and  wife  one,  180;  on 
divorce,  297:  in  Mass..  705 ;  same, 
726;  work  in  R.  I.,  9^  et  al. 

Hmdman,  Matilda,  UI-2 ;  426;  in  Col., 
,S09:  in  S.  D.,  555;  in  PeniL,  899; 
in  Wash..  970. 

Hirschler,  Diana,  at  conv.  of  1900, 
362;  on  Miss  Anthony's  birthday, 
398:  in  Del.,  564;  in  Me.,  690:  in 
Vt.,  2SZ: 

Hitt.  Robert  R.,  M.  C,  347. 

Hoar,  U.  S.  Sen.  George  F.,  12^  108; 
spks.  in  Sen.  for  wom.  suITT  109  •, 
164:  report  in  favor,  greeted  by 
women,  2QI;  235;  262:  letter  to 
conv.  of  ^  428;  433 :  assists  wom. 
suff.  in  Mass.,  29A  el  al. ;  1003. 

Hodges,  Rev.  E)ean,  717- 

Hoffman,  Clara  C,  in  S.  D.,  ^58:  in 
Kas.,  642;  in  La.,  679:  work  in  Mo., 
790  et  al.;  in  N.  J.,  820. 

Hooker,  Isabella  Beecher,  const'l 
rights  of  wom.,  115;  117;  on  N.  Y.  • 
Centen.,  lui  i^l  L52J  163J  at 
conv.  of  '90.  169;  of  '91.  179;  be- 
fore U.  ST^cn.  com.  oT  ^92,  189; 
respect  of  children,  194:  at  conv.  of 
'(^,  2q6;  2q8;  in  1900,  35)8;  work  in 
Cbnn.,  535  et  al. ;  in  Boston,  705; 
937. 

Holley.  St.  Rep.  Carrie?  C,  in  Col. 

Legis..  239:  240:  521. 
Hollister,  Lillian  M.,  256;  trib.  to 

Miss  Anthony,  39S. 
Holly,  Myron.  204-5. 
Holly.  Sally,  204-5;  227. 
Holmes.  Mary  E.,  wntes  Ills,  chap., 

work  in  Ills.,  598  et  al. 
Holt,  Gov.  Thomas  M.  (N.  C),  opp. 

wom.  suff.,  212, 
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llolr.   Judge   William  H 
worn,  in  business.  676. 

Holt,  Gov.  Thomas  M.,  opp.  worn, 
siiff.,  2L2. 

Hopper,  Isaac  T.,  202;  1055. 

Home,  St.  Rep.  Alice  Merrill,  work 
in  Utah  Lcgis.,  954. 

Horton,  Chief  Justice  Albert  Hi 
(Kas.),  4^^ 

Hosnier,  Harriet.  164;  7Q5- 

Howard,  IL  Augusta,  201 :  235;  en- 
tertains nat'l  conv.,  2.17;  242;  work 
in  Ga.,  581  et  al. 

Howe,  Chief  Justice  J.  H.  (Wy.), 
worn,  on  juries,  looS. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward.  1.36;  sp.  at  Int'l. 
Council.  140;  chivalry  of  reform, 
170;  17 ^ ;  179  ;  trib.  to  Lucy  Stone, 
225 ;  conv.  of  94.  229:  362;  at  Amer. 
conv.  of  'S^  411 ;  same.  414;  at 
conv.  of  '857419;  42.K  of  '87,  4^; 
bazar  in  Boston,  422;  conv.  of  iS8, 
428;  appeal  to  Const it'l.  Convs., 
4.12;  546;  in  Kas.,  640;  678;  in 
Maine!6g9 ;  in  Baltimore,  695;  pres. 
N.  E.  and  Mass.  Ass'ns,  221;  work 
in  Mass.,  22^  a'- 5  7i2;  720;  in 
Minn.,  772;  >n  N.  J.,  821 :  in  N.  Y., 
842;  in  R.  Li  908  ct  al.;  in  Vt., 
Q=;7:  in  Wis.,  9^ 

Howell,  Mary  Seymour,  at  conv.  of 
'84,  17 ;  beffire  U.  S.  Sen.  Com.,  39; 
worn,  present  and  past,  116;  149; 
169;  the  woman's  war,  211 ;  at  conv. 
of  'jS^  29.^:  3 58 :  ;  in  S.  D. 
campn.,  555 ;  in  Kas.,  642;  in  Bos- 
ton. 706;  m  Mo.,  790:  work  in  N. 
Y..  832      al. :  lcgis.  work,  S.^.^. 

HowcTTs?  William  Dean,  signs  suff. 
petit,.  850. 

Howland,  Emily.  &t8. 

Howland,  Isabel.  8?;i. 

Hoyt,  Gov.  John  W..  S69:  in  N.  Y., 
840 ;  worn.  sufT.  in  Wy.,  1090. 

TTovt.  Mrs.  John  W.,  569. 

Hu'bbell.  Mi;,  and  Mrs.  iT  M..  220. 

Ilubncr,  Major  Charles  H^  242. 

Hud.son.  Major  J.  K..  417 ;  at  Amer. 
conv.  of  '86,  418. 

Hughes.  Hon.  James  L.,  at  conv.  of 
'04.  2^1 ;  in  Mass..  715. 

Hughes.  Gov.  L.  C,  work  in  Ariz., 
.170  ct  al. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  L.  C.  assists  on  Ariz, 

chap.,  work  in  Ty..  470  ct  al. 
Tluehcs,  Thomas  f Eng.).  321. 
Hultin.  Rev.  Ida  C.  at  conv.  of  '91, 

17=; :  179:  T84 :  of  '(hi.  2?2:  23s :  sp. 

at  conv.  of  97.  284 :  of  rooo.  359 ; 

361 ;  on  Miss  Anthony's  birthday. 

397;  in  Ills.,  500:  in  Mich..  758;  in 

Minn.,  774;  in  Neb.,  804. 


trib.   to   Humphrey,  St.  Sen.  Lester  H.,  for 
worn,  sufT.  in  N.  Y.  Legis.,  862-3. 
Humphrey,  Gov.  Lyman  U.  (Kas.), 

43J_i  652;  762. 
Hunt,  Gov.  Frank  W.,  worn,  on  juries, 
596;  worn.  suff.  in  Idaho.  io88. 


Hunt,  Dr.  Harriot  K.,  295;  in  ^58^ 

721  ;  first  worn,  phys.,  748. 
Hunt.  Jane,  294. 

Hunt,  Mary  H^  in  Ga.,  585  ;  in  N.  Y., 

859;  on  "age  of  consent,  866. 
Hunt,  .-Xssoc.  Justice  Ward,  sentences 

Miss  Anthony  for  voting.  153. 
Hunting,  Rev.  S.  S.,  41 1 ;  42^. 
Huntington,  Arria  S.,  843.  ^ 
Hurd.  Dr,  Ethel  E„  3^7;  772;  work 

in  Minn.,  274  et  al. 
Husied,  St.  Spk'r.  James  W.  (N.  Y.), 

favors  wom.  suflF.,  853  et  al, 
Huston.    Sup.    Judge    Joseph  W. 

(Idaho),    decis.    on    wom.  suff. 

amdt.,  sgl 
Hussey,  Cornelia  Collins,  417;  work 

for  wom,  suflF,,  820;  contributions, 

827  et  al. 

Hussey,  Dr,  Mary  D,,  writes  N,  J, 

chap.,  820;  work  in  N.  J.,  824  et  al, ; 

forms  wom.  lawyers'  club.  833,' 
Hutchinson,  Abby  (See  Patton)" 
Hutchinson,  John  W.,  2SJ  conv.  of 

'98,  298;  sings  at  Miss  Anthony's 

birthday.  396;  in  Mass.,  705. 


Idaho,  names  for,  Chap,  XXXVI. 
Ide,  U.  S.  Com.  Henry  C,  960. 
Illinois,  names  for,  Chap.  XXXVII. 
Indiana,  names  for.  Chap.  XXXVIII, 
Ingalls.  U.  S.  Sen,  John  J„  opp.  wom. 
suff..  641. 

Ingersoll,  Robert  J.,  signs  suff.  petit, 
850, 

Iowa,  names  for.  Chap,  XXXIX, 


Jackson,  Francis,  227. 

Jackson,  Dr,  James  C,  205;  259. 

Jackscm,  Lottie  Wilson,  343. 

Jackson.  Dr.  Mary  B..  295. 

Jacobi.  Dr.  Mary  Putnam,  in  Boston, 

715 ;  in  N.  Y.  camp'n.,  850  et  al. 
Jacoi)S,  Judge  Orange  J.,  m  Wash,. 

969;  976:  1096. 
James.  Helen  Mosher,  900- 
Jenkins.  Helen  Philleo.  298:  on  wom. 

in  Philippines,  221 5  work  in  Mich.. 

7S6  et  al. 

Jefikins.  Theresa  A.,  253 ;  in  Col..  516 ; 

part  in  Wy.  celebration,  1004-5. 
Jenncy,  Julie  R.,  255. 
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Jcnninprs,  Gov.  William  S.  (Fla.).  579. 

Johns,  Laura  M..  149;  156;  164;  IJ4'. 
on  work  in  Kas.,  ^LJti;  ai  conv.  of  oo. 
221 ;  224:  248;  26^;  in  Idaho,  284: 
conv.  of  190Q,  367;  work  in  Ariz., 
470-I ;  513;  in  N.  D.,  546^  in  S.  D. 
camp  n.,  555 ;  in  Idaho  camp'n.,  591 ; 
in  Iowa,  6^1 ;  assists  on  Kas.  cnap., 
638;  work  in  Kas.,  639  ct  al. ;  sug- 
gests yellow  ribbon  suff.  badge, 
640;  describes  Mrs.  Diggs'  sp..  646; 
legis.  work,  6.S0;  in  Boston,  706; 
7^^2 ;  in  Minn.,  773 ;  in  Mo.,  jijo- 1 ; 
in  N.  M..  835 :  inOk.,  882.. 

Johnson.  Addie  M.,  632 ;  writes  Mo. 
chap.,  700 :  work  in  Mo.,  2Q1  ct  al. 

Johnson,  Adelaide,  216. 

Johnson,  Martin  N.,  M.  C,  189;  546. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Rossiter,  opposes  wom. 
siiflf..  382:  86^ 

Jones,  J.  Elizabeth.  27.'>. 

Jones.  U.  S.  Sen.  James  K.,  Ill;  opp. 
wom.  suff.,  1002. 

Jones,  Jenkyn  Lloyd,  705- 

Jones,  Gov.  John  P.  (Ncv.),  recom. 
wom.  suff.  amd't.,  813. 

Jones.  Mrs.  W.        pom.  del..  439- 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  pres.  Stanford 
l-'niv.,  4S0 ;  for  wom.  suff.,  483. 

Julian,  George  W.,  M.  C,  2^  for 
wom.  sufF.,  6i4» 

Julian,  Laura  Giddings,  61 ;  410- 


Kansas,  names  for.  Chap.  XL. 
Kearney.  Belle,  at  conv.  of        293 ; 

in  Miss..  789;  in  N.  C.,  874. 
Keating.  Martha  A.,  324. 
Keefer,  Bessie  Starr  (Canada),  136; 

140. 

Kcifer,  J.  Warren,  M.  C,  ^ ;  sp.  for 

wom.  suff.,  32. 
Keith.  Mrs.  William  A.,  429  al. 
Kelley,  Florence,  23J  working  wom. 

need   ballot,  2II  '<   ^^ecures  factory 

in  spec,  law,  604 ;  fjOS. 
Kelley,  William  D.,  M.  C,  spks.  at 

suff.  conv.,  147;  174. 
Kdlopfr.  Atty.-Gen.  L,  B.  (Kas.).  433; 

6;6:  762. 
Kelly,  Ahby  (Sec  Foster). 
Kelsey.  Mary  Atwatcr,  323. 
Kelsey.  St.  Rep.  Otto,  for  wom.  suff. 

in  N.  Y.  Legis.,  86q  et  seq. 
Kent.  Rev.  Alexander,  wom.  and  He- 
brew scriptures,  146. 
Kentuck-y.  names  for.  Chap.  XLT. 
Kepley,  Ada        first  wom.  law  j|rad., 

6  IP. 

Ketcham,  Emily  B..  23.'^ ;  conv.  of  '99. 
^322-3;  work  in  Mich.,  755  et  al. 


Kcyser,  Harriette  A.,  256;  263. 
Kilgore,  Carrie  Burnham,  contest  for 

right  to  prac.  law  in  Penn.,  904. 
Kimball,  Flora  M.,  345;  work  in  Cat, 

Kimball,  Sarah  M.,  345. 
Kimber.  Helen  L.,  644  et  al. ;  774. 
King,  Henrietta,  largest  cattle  owner, 
934. 

King.  William       M.  C,  041. 
Kingman,  Judge  John  W.,  wom.  suff. 

in  Wy..  1002. 
Kingsbury,  Elizabeth  A.,  4CM. 
Klock,  St.  Rep.  Frances  S.  (Col.), 

521. 

Kno.x.  Dr.  Janette  Hill,  writes  chap. 

for  N.  D.,  544;  S5h 
Knaggs.  May  Stocking,  at  conv.  of 

'96,  255;  of  loQ.  324;  writes  Mich, 

chap.,  255;  work  in  Mich.,  756  et  al. 
Kollock,  Rev.  Florence  (SceCrook- 

er).  I 
Korany.  Hanna  (Syria),  221 ;  2^ 
Krog,  Gina  (Norway),  1041. 
Krout.  Mary  H^  613. 
Kyle.  U.  S.  Sen.  James  IL»  for  worn. 

suff,,  559. 

L 

Lake,  Leonora  M.  Barry,  164;  509; 

Lamar,  Gov.  W.  B.  (Fla.),  528, 
Langford.    Sup.    Judge    Wm.  G. 

(Wash),  1098. 
Langhorne,    Orra,    old-time  South. 

wom.,  212 ;  228 :  work  in  Va.,  964. 
Lapham,  U.  S.  Sen.  Elbridge  G.,  I2j 
rep.  in  favor  of  wom.  suff.,  47; 

89:  174- 

Laughltn.  Gail,  wage-earning  wom., 

3601  361J  239: 
Lautcrhach,    11  on.   Edward,  sp.  for 

wom.  suff..  8s2. 
Lawrence.  Margaret  Stanton,  163. 
Leach,  Antoinette  D.,  suit  to  practice 

law  in  ln<l..  6-?<> 
Lease.  Marv  E..  617;  6-;7- 
Le  Barthc,  St.  Rep.  Eurithe  (Utah), 

953- 

Lee.  St.  Rep.  Frances  S.  (Col.),  523. 

Leedy.  Gov.  John  W.  (Kas.),  6^7. 

Leggett.  Lucy  A..  323. 

Leonard.  Clara  T..  107;  72T. 

Leonard.  Emily  J..  410. 

Levanway,  Dr.  (HiaiTotte,  345. 

Lewelling.  Gov.  L.  D.  (Kas.),  opp. 
worn,  stiff.,  64^ ',  6p7. 

Lewis.  Helen  Morris,  263 :  696;  in  S. 
C,  922. 

Lewis.  Hon.  Isaac  C,  536. 

Lincoln,  President  Abraham,  305;  fa- 
vors wom.  suff.,  1075. 
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Lincoln,  Judge  Charles  Z.,  858;  864. 

Lind,  Gov.  John  (Minn.),  yOo. 

Lindhagen,  Carl,  301. 

Lindsay,  U.  S.  Sen.  William,  woman's 
property  bill  in  Ky.,  668. 

Lippincott,  Chancellor  J.  A.,  423. 

Lippincott,  Sara  J.  (See  Greenwood). 

Livermorc,  Rev.  Danlcd  P.,  201  et  al. 

Livermore,  Mary  A.,  402;  408;  410; 
411 ;  let.  to  Amcr.  conv.  of  41^; 
436;  427;  appeal  to  Constitl.  Convs., 
432;  517;  in  Maine,  68q:  work  in 
Mass.,  2£A  al. ;  712 ;  golden  wed., 
715 ;  made  LL.  D.,  212  >  Sanit.  Com., 
710;  8oth  birthday,  720;  732;  on 
mock  referendum,  7.^;  in  N.  J., 
821 ;  in  R.  910;  920  ;  in  Vt.,  957; 
in  Wis.,  985 ;  same.  9S6 ;  same,  989. 

Locke,  Josephine  E.,  927. 

Lockwood,  Belva  A.,  i8i  admit,  to 
Sup.  Ct.,  33J  25J  wom.  journalists, 
343J  S^ii  SZL;  SZii  spks.  for 
Utah  wom.,  9.^9; 

Lockwood,  Mary  S.,  wom.  at  Columb. 
Expos.,  211 ;  254;  5)6q:  575- 

Logan,  Mrs.  John  A.,  164. 

Logan,  Millie  Burtis,  298. 

Long,  Secy,  of  the  Navy  John  D., 
346;  assists  suff.  work  in  Mass., 
707  et  al. ;  727. 

Lonpfellow,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  703. 

LtingUy.  Margaret  V.,  494- 

Longshore,  Dr.  Hannah  Myers,  905. 

Longshore.  Dr.  Joseph  S.,  work  for 
Wom.  Med.  Coll.  in  Phila.,  905. 

Lord,  Gov,  and  Mrs.  William  P. 
(Ore.),  (m  suff.  platform,  Sqk 

Lore,  Chief  Justice  Charles  B.  (Del.), 
565. 

Lorimer,  George  C,  D.  D.,  7^. 

Louisiana,  names  for.  Chap.  XLIL 

Love,  Alfred  iL,  300. 

Low,  Mayor  Seth,"872. 

Lowell,  Francis  C,  pres.  anti-suff. 

ass'n.,  225i 
Lowell,  Josephine  Shaw,  850;  856. 
Lozier,  Dr.  Abram  W.,  259. 
Lozier,  Dr.  Clemcnce  S..   16:  146; 

2Q5;  work  in  N.  Y.,  8^  et~al. 
Lucas.  Margaret  Bright  (Elng.),  22; 

T74;  42.1 
Lucas.  WTBT^r.  C.  559: 
Luce.  Gov.  Cyrus  G.  (Mich.),  756. 
Lusk,  Hon.  Hugh  IL  (N.  Z.),  219l 
Lux.  Miranda,  donat.  to  educat..  507. 
Lyne,  Sir  William.  Premier  N.  S.  W., 

for  wom.  suff..  1030. 
Lynes.  J.  Colton,  244- 
Lyon,  Mar\'.  320;  355: 

M 

MrtcDrnald.   Sir   John.   Premier  of 
Canada,  bill  for  wom.  suff.,  1034, 


Machen,  August  W.,  297. 
Macomber,  Mattie  Locke,  271. 
Maddox,  Etta,  obtains  right  for  wom. 

to  prac.  law  in  Md.,  700. 
Madison,  Pres.  James,  on  Fed.  Suff., 

21  same,  8j  a  vote  necessary,  66. 
Maguire,  James  G-,  M.  C,  480;  489. 
Maine,  names  for,  Chap.  XLUL 
Marble,  Ella  M.  S.,  157 ;  176;  201 ; 

in  Dak.,  546 ;  in  N.  M.,  83.S. 
Marsh,  Annie  McLean,  430. 
Marshall,  Dean  Clara,  M.  D.,  296; 


rep. 


Marshall,  Marie  (Paris),  711. 
Martin,  E.  W.,  M.  C,  559. 
Marim,  Ellen  A.,  600;  60I',  609. 
Martin,  Gov.  John  A.  (Kas.),  signs 

munic.  wom.  suff.  bill,  651. 
Martin.  Juliet  N.,  417. 
Maryland,  names  for.  Chap.  XLIV. 
Mason,  Evaleen  L.,  2QL 
Mason,  Prof.  Otis  T.,  328;  331. 
Massachusetts,    names^    for,  Chap. 

XLV. 

Massachusetts  Nat'l.,  names  for,  750. 

Maxwell,  Claudia  Howard,  235 ;  en- 
tertains nat'l.  conv.,  232*.  58i ;  582. 

May,  Abby  W.,  146. 

May,  Rev.  Samuel  J.,  227  ;  TOg. 

Maybury,  William  C,  M.  C, 
against  wom.  suff..  ^ 

Maynard,  Rev.  Mila  Tupper  (See 
Tupper). 

McAdam.  Chief  Justice,  right  of  wom. 

to  hold  office  in  N.  Y..  1095. 
McAdow,  Qara  L.,  work  in 

Mont.,  222. 
McCall,  Samuel  Walker,  M.  C,  712- 
McClintock,  Mary  Ann,  2^ 
McCoid,  Moses  A.,  M.  C,  rep.  in  fa- 
vor of  wom.  suff.,  52, 
McComas,  Alice  Moore,  480;  in  Ore., 
893 ;  writes  S.  Calif,  chap.,  494; 

4Q5J  497- 

McConnell,  Amanda,  174« 

McConnelly,  Mary  A.,  ^23. 

McCuUoch.  Catharine  Waugh,  276; 
297;  before  House  com.  of  1900. 
378T  3ai;  443;  598;  work  in  Ills. 
Lcgis.,  602;  same,  603:  for  trustees 
St.  Univ..  606.  607;  616;  630:  696; 
in  Wi.s.,  gSq 

McCuIloch,  Sec.  of  the  Treasury 
Hugh,  252, 

McDiarmid,  Qara  A.,  475. 

McDonald.  Eva  (Mrs.  VaTesh).  782. 

McG^-nn.  Dr.  Edward,  spks.  For 
wom.  suff..  843. 

McKinley,  President  William,  ap- 
points wom.  com'r.  to  Paris  Ex- 
pos., 367 :  courtesy  to  suff.  ass'n  and 
Miss  .Anthony.  384 :  570:  loio. 

McKinley,  Mrs.  William,  38^ 
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McLaren,  Priscilla  Bright,  worn.  suff. 

in  Eng.  and  America,  22_i  for  Int'l. 

Council,  124;  rj5;  301;  366, 
McLean,  Mrs.  John  R.,  362;  luncheon 

for  Miss  Anthony,  20i. 
McLcndon,  Mary  L.,  welcomes  nat'l. 

conv.,  242;  writes  Ga.  chap.,  581; 

58i 

McMillan,  U.  S.  Sen.  James,  szi;  572- 
McPherson,  Mary  R,  52. 
McQuaid,  Bishop,  for  worn,  suff.,  366. 
McSherry,  Justice  C.  J.  (Md.),  denies 

right  of  worn,  to  prac.  law,  700» 
McVicar,  Mayor  John,  270. 
Mead,   Elizabeth   Storrs,  pres.  Mt. 

Holyoke  Coll.,  203. 
Mellette.  Gov.  Arthur  C.  (S.  D.),  552: 
Mendenhall,  Dinah,  124: 
Meredith,    Ellis,   222;    235;  writes 

Colo,  chap.,  spgj  51^  et  aT.  ;  in  N.  J., 

825;  in  Utah,  047- 
Meredith,    Emily   R.,   writes  Colo. 

chap.,  50Q. 
Meriwether,  Elizabeth  Avery,  211  7^ 

79- 

Meriwether,  Lee,  72. 

Meriwether,  Lida        182;  187;  sp. 

before  U.  S.  Senate  com.,  IQS ;  242: 

2-j2;425;  in  Mich.,  757 ;  writes  Tenn. 

chap.,  work  in  Tenn.,  926  et  al. 
Mernck,  Caroline  E.,  6iT  Si;  uo; 

sp.  at  conv.  of       243 ;  work  in  La., 

678  et  al. 

Merrick,   Chief   Justice    Edwin  T. 

(La.),  275:  678 
Merrill,  EstelleM.  R,  7J0, 
Merritt,  Dr.  Salome,  7^0 :  750- 
Michigan,  names  for.  Chap.  XLVL 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  ^  1019. 
Miller,  Annie  Jenness.  615;  SjU. 
Miller,   Caroline   Hallowell,   sp.  at 

conv.  of  '84,  2gj  22:  114;  147:  187; 

263:  206;  391 ;  work  in  Md.,  6qs, 
MTIIer,  Elizabeth  Smith,  435j  844; 

86l 

Mills,  C.  D.  B., 

Mills,  Harriet  May,  2i«;;  265 ;  sp.  on 
educat'l  freedom,  3.^4 ;  in  Cal.,  487; 
in  Mich.,  750;  work  in  N.  Y..  847 
et  al. ;  in  O.,  ffio. 

Minnesota,  names  for.  Chap.  XLVIT. 

Minor,  Francis,  worn.  suff.  under  14th 
amend.,  3;  before  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.,  5J 
on  Fed.  suff.,  6|  204. 

Minor,  Virginia  IZ,  vote,  trial  and  de- 
cision, 5j  Sup.^  Ct.  reference  to 
same,  Qi  VIA  right  of  women  to 
vote  under  Con st'n.,  28j  152;  15.^; 
156;  157;  ifo;  250;  295 ;  work  in 
MoT,  ^Qo  et  al. 

Mississippi,  names  for.  Chap.  XLVIIL 

Missouri,  names  for.  Chap.  XLIX. 

Vol.  IV  WoM.  Suf.— 72 


Mitchell,  U.  S.  Sen.  John  A.,  rep.  for 

wom.  suff.,  L2. 
Mitchell,  Lucretia,  235. 
Mitchell,  Maria,  174. 
Montana,  names  for.  Chap.  L. 
Moore,  Rev.  Henrietta  G.,  558;  563; 

632;  6q6;  in  O.,  822;  in  W.  Va..  gl^. 
Moore,  Laura,  writes  Vt.  chap.,  work 

in  Vt.,  252  et  al. 
Moore,  Margaret  (Ireland),  13s;  703; 
in  N.  Y.,  840. 


Moore,  Rebecca_  (Eng.),  705. 
vises  wom.   taxpayers'  suff.,  468; 


Morgan,  U.  S.  Sen.  John  T.,  347 ;  ad- 


opp.  wom.  suff.  in  Wy.,  looi,  1002; 
favors  taxpayers'  suff.  in  Ala.,  1002^ 

Morgan,  Sup.  Judge  John  T.  (Ida- 
ho), decis.  on  wom.  suff.  amdt.,  ^93. 

Morris,  Judge  Esther,  first  wom.  jus- 
tice of  peace,  994;  presents  flag  to 
Wy..  1004. 

Morris, T^ov.  Luzon  B.  (N.  J.),  .';37- 

Morris,  Hon.  Robert  C,  assists  on 
Wy.  chap.,  994. 

Morrison,  Frank,  3.'^9. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  (L.  A.),  19. 

Morrow,  Lena,  332;  29?;  m  Ore'.,  895. 

Morse,  Elijah,  mT^C.,  718. 

Mosher,  Prof.  Frances  Stewart,  293. 

Mott,  James,  299. 

Mott,  Lucretia,  133;  205 ;  227;  truth 
for  authority,  260;  264;  288;  294; 

29SJ  29a 

Murdock,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  1060. 

Murphy.  Oaudia  Quigley,  219. 

Murphy,  Eliza,  275. 

Murphy,  Gov.  N.  O.  (Ariz.),  recom- 
mends wom.  suff..  472^ 

Mussey,  Dean  Ellen  Spencer,  569; 
524J  575.  ^ 

Names  of  eminent  persons  in  favor  of 
wom.  suff.,  beginning  1075. 

Nebraska,  names  for,  (Thap.  Ll. 

Neblett,  A.  Viola,  289  ;  922. 

Nelson,  Julia  Ballard,  74;  77;  finan- 
cial side  of  wom.  SMfTTjO :  ^A7\  in 
S.  D.  campn.,  555;  writes  Minn, 
chap.,  work  in  St.,  272  et  al.;  legis. 
work,  77.S :  in  Neb..  803;  in  N.  M., 
835;  in  Ok.,  m. 

Nevada,  names^  for.  (Thap.  LIT. 

New  Hampshire,  names  for.  Chap. 
LTIT. 

New  Jersey,  names  for,  CThap.  LTV. 
New  Mexico,  names  for.  (Thap.  LV. 
New  York,  names  for,  Chap.  LVI. 
New  South  Wales,  names  tor,  1029. 
New  Zealand,  names  for,  1025. 
Newcomb,  Josephine  Louise,  endows 
college  in  La.,  688. 
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NeweU,  Gov.  William  A.  (Wash.), 
967. 

Newman,  Bishop  John  P.,  in  fav.  of 
worn.  sufF.,  opens  conv.,  112. 

Newton,  Rev.  Heber,  signs  suff.  pef- 
tit..  850. 

Neymann,  Clara,  German  and  Amer. 

independence,  211  2Z_»  before  House 

Com.,  81:  117;  187;  298;  in  Md., 

6q.';;  in  N.  Y..  840. 
Nichol,  Elizabeth  Pease  (Scot),  22^ 
Nichols,  Clarina  L  Howard,  fii;  294. 
Nixon.  St.  Spkr.  F.  S.,  N.  Y.,  ^ 

858;  ^3- 
Nordhoff,  Charles,  164. 
North   Carolina,  names  for,  Chap. 

LVII. 

Nozalcda,  Archbishop,  348. 
Nye,  Edgar  Wilson  (BiTl  Nye),  in 
favor  of  worn,  suff.,  1006. 


Dates.  William  C,  M.  C,  opp.  worn. 

suff.,  999, 
Obenchain,  Lida  Calvert,  927. 
Obermann,  Mr.,  pres.  Brewers'  Ass'n., 

448. 

Od*^  Gov.  Benjamin  F.  (N.  Y.),for 
worn,  taxpayers*  suff.,  862;  864. 

Ohio,  names  for.  Chap.  LVHI. 

Oklahoma,  names  for,  Chap.  LIX. 

Oliver,  Rev.  Anna,  23;  trib.  of  Miss 
Shaw,  2o<'):  207. 

Orej?nn,  nnmes  for.  Chap.  LX. 

Osborne,  Eliza  Wright,  298;  342;  842. 

Otis,  James.  66^  on  virtual  represent. 

Otis.  Sirs.  John  G.,  220. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  619. 

Owen,  Rosamond  Dale,  23. 


Palmer,  Bertha  Honore,  367;  at 
Paris  Expos.,  608;  at  Columb.  Ex- 
pos.,  609. 

P.ilmer,  Fanny  Purdy.  711 ;  017;  9^8. 
Palmer,  U.  S.  Sen.  Thomas  W.,  I2j 

rep.  in  favor  of  worn,  suff.,  47; 

Senate  sp.  in  favor,  62:  122;  i54l 

366:  554 :  in  Mich..  255:  zs^j  ad. 

Mich.  suff.  conv.,  758,  762. 
f'ardcc,  Lillic,  948-9. 
Parker,  Frances  Stuart.  174. 
Parker,  Margaret  E.  (EngTyTfor  Int'l. 

Council.  124;  840. 
Parker.  Theodore,  720. 
Parkcs.  Sir  Henry.  Premier  N.  S.  W., 

bill  for  worn,  suff.,  1029;  1030. 
Parkman,   Francis,  413;  opp.  worn. 

suff..  721. 
Pamell,  Delia  Stewart,  in  N.  Y.,  840, 


Parrott,  Lieut.-Gov,  (Iowa),  279- 

Passmore,  Elizabeth  B.,  ^66;  900 

Patterson,  Katherine  A.  G.  (Mrs. 
Thomas  MJj  iiS  ct  al. 

Patterson,  U.  ST^Sen.  Thomas  M., 
522 ;  525 :  wom.  suff.  in  Col., 

Patton,  Abby  Hutchinson,  203. 

Patton,  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruct.  Grace 
Espy  (Col.),  2Qi 

Paul,  A.  Emmagene.  wom.  in  street- 
cleaning  dept.,  364;  fkkL 

Payne,  U.  S.  Sen.  Henry  B.,  11202. 

Peayy,  St.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruct.  An- 
toinette J.  I  Col.).  S2I. 

Peelle,  Stanton  J.,  M.  C.  426. 

Feet,  Mrs.  B.  Sturtcvant,  484. 

Peffer,  U.  S.  Sen.  William  A.,  231 : 
in  fav.  of  wom.  suff.,  267. 

Pellew,  Gcorcre,  713. 

Penn,  Hannah,  actmg  Gov.  of  Petin., 
903- 

Pennsylvania,  names  for.  Chap.  LXI. 
Pepj's,  .Samuel,  why  new  gown  for 
wife,  424- 

Perkins,  U.  S.  Sen.  George  C,  480; 
495- 

Perkins,  Sarah  ^1.,  70;  \?,o;  in  N.  J., 
820. 

Pettigrew,  U.  S.  Sen.  Richard  F., 

5411  559^ 
ab( 


Peabody,  Elizabeth,  227. 
Pearson,  Mr^.  (Eng.),  1 17. 
Pence,  Lafayette,  ^I.  C.  224. 
Phelps.  Eli/.  Stuart  (See  Ward). 
Philbrook.  Mary,  contest  to  practice 
law  in  N.  J..  833. 


Philleo,  Prudence  Crandall,  174. 

3clc7275- 

Phillips,  Wendell,  notifies  Miss  An- 


Phillips.  ^Elizabeth  McClintocT 


thony  of  legacy.  V:        iqj  memo- 
rial res.,  25_:  20z_;  22^  Mftl  354: 
expediency,  381 ;  410;  mem.  serv. 
of  Ma>s.  ass'n.,  702 :  708 ;  petit,  for 
wom.  suff.  in       7 20;  same.  721. 
Phillips.  Mrs.  Wendell,  trib.  to.  25, 
Picklor,  Alice  M.  A.  (Mrs.  J.  A.). 
173 :  1^3:  23=: ;  423 :  544;  writes  S. 
D.  chap..       ;  554. 
Pickler,  Major  J.  A.,  M.  C,  7';  163 ; 
T  74 :  1 8.^ :  iRq;  on  wom.  sijfri)ill  in 
S.  D.,  41^:  423;  efforts  for  ^vom. 
suff.  in  S.  D..  543;  554- 
Pierce.  Gov.  Gilbert  A..  74:  4T4 :  543, 
Pike.  Martha  E..  writes  Wash.  chap.. 

067 :  work  in  Wash  .  076  ct  al. 
Pillsbur>\  Mayor  Georpc  A..  4ii- 
Pillsbury.  Parker,  276:  conv.  mem. 
res..  344'  Mrs.  Stanton's  trib..  345 ; 
wom.  suff.  in  N.  LL.  815. 
Pincrreo.  Cinw  TTazen 
Piatt.  U.  S.  Sen.  Orville  H^  on  wotn. 
suff.,  1003- 
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Piatt,  U.  S,  Sen.  Thomas  C,  favors 

worn,  suff.,  864. 
Plumb,  U.  S.  Sen.  Preston  B.,  for 

worn,  suff..  III. 
Poland,  Luke  P.,  M.  C,  report  against 

worn,  suff.,  50J  958. 
Pond,  Cora  Scott,  425 427;  work  in 

Mass.,  706  et  al. ;  m  R.  I..  010. 
Porter,  Xiaria  G.,  275. 
Post,  Amalia  B.,  295;  942;  work  in 

Wy.,  Q3ii  1004, 
Post,  Amy,  124;  239, 
Potter,  Bishop  Henry  M.,  signs  suff. 

petit.,  850, 
Powderly,  Terence  V.,  164;  184. 
Powell,  Aaron  M.,  in  N.  J.,  820 ;  mem. 

res.,  826J  8^  843- 
Preston,  Dr.  Ann,         founds  Wom. 

Hosp.  in  Phila.,  905. 
Price,  Prof.  Ellen  HTE.,  aiii  ^ 
Pruyn,  Mrs.  John  V.  L.,  organizes 

anti-suff.  soc..  850. 
Pugh,  Sarah,  61 ;  294. 
Purvis,  Robert.  22A  1.^6;  1 63 ;  trib.  of 

Mrs.  Stanton,  3.^5;  m  Penn.,  900. 
Putnam,  Rev.  Helen  G.,  555. 

Q 

Quarles,  Sup.  Judge  Ralph,  decis.  on 

wom.  suff.  in  Idaho,  1080. 
Queensland,  names  for,  1032. 
Quincjr,  St.   Rep.  Josiah,  in  Mass. 

Legis.,  723. 
Quinton,  Amelia  Stone,  1054. 

R 

Rainsford,  Rev.  W.  S.,  850. 
Ralph,  Julian,  363. 
Rnmabai,  Pundita,  136;  321. 
Ranney,  A.  A.,  M.  C,  rep.  m  favor  of 

wom.  suff.,  8^ 
Rastall,  Fannie  Hm  613:  641. 
Reagan,  U.  S.~Sen.  John  IL,  sp. 

against  wom.  suff.,  31;  iqqq^ 
Reed,  Charles  Wesleyi^S, 
Reed,  Kitty,  285. 

Reed,  Speaker  Thomas  B.,  rep.  in 
favor  of  wom.  suff.,  52;  164 ;  710. 

Reel.  Estelle,  wom.  sufrTln  VVy.,  301 ; 
Nat'l.  Supt.  Indian  Sch.,  IQIQ. 

Renkes,  Flora  Beadle,  3.18. 

Rhode  Island,  names  for.  Chap.  LXII. 

Rhodes,  Margaret  Olive,  writes  Ok. 
chap.,  work  in  Ty.,  ffid  et  al. 

Rhone,  Leonard,  228. 

Rich.  Gov.  John  T.  (Mich.),  signs 
munic.  suff.  bill,  764. 

Richards,  Gov,  De  Forest  (Wy.),  ad- 
vocates wom.  suff.,  TOoR. 

Richards,  Emily  S.,  262:  400:  ?;Q3  ; 
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assists   on   Utah   chap.,   work  in 

Utah,  236  et  al. ;  950. 
Richards,  Gov.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 

(Wy.),  1005. 
Richer,  Leon  (France),  23. 
Richey,  Clara  M.,  writes  Iowa  chap., 

628;  6.32. 

Rickor.  Marilla  M.,  in  C^lif.,  478;  in 

Riddle,  Judge  Albert  G.,  sp.  at  conv. 

of  '8Qj^  144:  trib.  to  Francis  Minor 

and  B.  FTButler,  204. 
Ripley,  Dr.  Martha  G.,  417;  work  in 

Minn.,  222  et  al. 
Ritchie,  Anne  Thackeray  (Eng.),  1015. 
Roach,  U.  S.  Sen.  W.  N..  546. 
Roberts,  Brigham         (Utah),  opp. 

wom.  suff.,  946. 
Robertson,  J.  M.  (Eng.),  719. 
Robinson,  Emily,  294. 
Robinson,  Gov.  George  D.  (Mass.), 

opp.  wom.  siiff.,  712. 
Robinson,  Harriet       26;  721 ;  750. 
Robinson,  Lelia  J.,  LL.  B.,  454 ;  legis. 

work  in  Mass.,  722;  748. 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  signs  suff.  petit, 

8sa 

RoeTSt.  Rep.  Alfred  S.,  71!;;  7.^. 
Rogers,  Caroline  Gilkey,  15^  before 

U.  S.  Sen.  com.,  38;  57;  1 18 ;  work 

in  N.  Y.,  835  et  al. 
Rogers,  Gov.  John  R.  (Wash.),  973. 
Rollit,  Sir  Albert,  M.  P.,  workfor 

wom.  suff.,  ioi6. 
Roosevelt,  President  Theodore,  rec- 

om.  wom.  suff.  to  N.  Y.  Legis., 

861;  1 075- 
Root,  Martha  Snyder,  6;  17.3;  183; 

work  in  Mich.,  25^  et  al. 
Root,  Melvin  A.,  183:  337 ;  work  in 

Mich.,  256  et  al. ;  7.S7. 
Rose,  Ernestine  L.,  2U  70;  203;  227; 

Ross,  Hon.  John,  224. 

Routt,  Eliza  F.  (Mrs7  John  L.),  224: 

aiii  5 19. 
Routt,  Gov.  John  L.,  212;  224. 
Russell,  Sarah  A.  (Mrs.  Daniel  L.), 

writes  N.  C.  chap.,  874^ 
Russell,  Thomas,  382 ;  opp.  wom.  suff. 

in  Mass.  Legis.,  733. 
Rutherford,  Annie  O.  (Canada),  342. 

s 

Sadler,  Gov.  Reinhold  (Nev.),  recom, 

wom.  suff.  amdt.,  813. 
iSage,  Russell,  signs  suff.  petit.,  850. 
Salisbury,   Marquis   of.   Premier  of 

England,  for  wom.  suff.,  lQ2a 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  722. 
Sanders,  U.  S.  Sen.  Wilbur  F.,  looi. 
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Sargent,  U.  S.  Sen.  Aaron  A.,  23; 

Sargent,  Ellen  Dark   (Mrs.  Aaron 

A.),  287 ;  366;  assists  on  Calii. 

chap.,   4^;   481 ;   482;    in  Calif. 

camp'n.,487 ;  test  case  for  suff.,  504- 
Sargent,  Dr.  Elizabeth  C,  jro; 

487. 

Sargent,  George  C,  504- 

Sartoris,  Nellie  Grant,  2^ 

Sathcr,  Jane  Krom,  donat  to  Cal. 

Univers.,  .S07. 
Saunders,  Charles  R.,  sec'y.  anti-suflF. 

ass'n.,  23S1  737. 
Saunders,  Jessie  Cassidy,  268;  369- 
Savage,  Rev.  Minot  J.,  703. 
Sawyer,  U.  S.  Sen.  Philetus,  for  worn. 

suff.,  j^7- 
Saxon,  Elizabeth  Lyle,  sp.  at  conv.  of 
'93.  l8z|  20L;  24ii  581;  640J  work 
in  La.,  678;  in  Neb..  802;  in  Tenn., 
^6;  in  Utah,  940;  in  Wash.,  970; 
m.  Wis.,  989. 
Sayers,  Gov.  Joseph  D.  (Texas). 934- 
Scatcherd,  Alice  (Eng.),  IMi  liii 
T40;  705J  in  N.  Y.,  841. 
:henck.  El 


Sc 


:.lizabeth  T., 


Schofield,  Martha,  923- 
Schreiner,  Olive,  146;  398;  petit,  for 

worn.  suflF.,  lOi.S. 
Scott,  Francis  M.,  opp.  worn.  sufT., 

Scott,  Mrs.  Francis   M.,  organizes 

anti-suff.  soc,  850. 
Scully,  Rev.  FatherThomas,  717;  740. 
Seddon,  Hon.  IL  J..  Premier  N.^^ 

for  worn.  suflF.,  1027. 
Seelye,  L.  Clark,  pres.  Smith  Coll., 
opp.  wom.  suff.,  722. 


Segur,  Rosa  L.,  21 

'  cH)or 
loifi 


Sclhorne,  Earl 


219. 


for  wom.  suff., 


Scmplc,  Gov.  Eugene  (Wash.),  signs 

wom.  suff.  bill,  155 ;  968. 
Severance,  Caroline  M.,  501. 
Severance,  Sarah  M.,  484;  490- 
Sewall,  Harriet  Winslow,  174. 
Sewall,  May  Wright,  call  for  conv.  of 
'84.  15 ;  sp.  at  same,  19;  27;  equality 
of  sexes,  36;  7i ;  sp.  at  conv.  of  !86. 
74;  beforeHouse  com.,  Sij  117; 
ex.  com.  rep.,  122;  arranges  for 
Intl.  Council,  125 :  call  for  same, 
126;  permanent  Council,  L12*»  wom. 
m  camp'n.  of         150;  Miss  An- 


thony's birthday,  163;  173;  175; 
World's  Fair  rep.  and  wom.  suff., 
232;  259 ;  293;  sp.  before  Senate 
com.  of  '98,  education  and  wom. 

true  civ- 
337',  at 


suff.,  307 ;  at  conv,  of  \ 
ilization,  peace  conf.,  3, 


ings  from  Int'l.  Council  of  Worn, 
on  Miss  Anthony's  birthday,  397 ; 
at  World's  Fair  Wom.  Cong.,  (xjq  ; 
610;  work  in  Ind.,  615;  616;  617 ; 
work  for  club-house  in  Indpls.,  627 ; 
at  Cotton  Centennial,  67^;  at  Ad- 
ams, 718;  in  Mich.,  759 ;  in  Omaha, 
9.39:  in  Wis.,  986;  pres.  Int'l.  Cx>un- 
cil,  1045. 

Sewall,  Judge  Samuel  E.,  146;  227: 
721 ;  work  in  Mass.  for  worn,  suff., 
722  et  al. 

Sewall,  Theodore  Lovctt,  mem.  serv- 
ice, 259. 

Seymour,  Mary  F.,  I2z;  227. 

Shafer,  Helen  A.,  pres.  Wellesley 
Coll.,  726. 

Shafroth,  John  F.,  M.  C,  on  worn, 
suff.  in  Col.,  26^  TO^j  524. 

Shafroth,  Virginia  Morrison  (Mrs. 
John  F.),  trib.  and  gift  on  Miss 
Anthony's  birthday,  400. 

Shattuck,  Harriette  Robmson,  i6j  at 
conv.  of  '84^  21;  before  U.  STSen. 
com.,  36J  si 22;  7&i  ii^i  149; 
721 ;  7«>o;  m  NTyT^o. 

Shaw,  Rev.  Anna  Howard,  sermon  on 
Heavenly  Vision,  128;  140;  156 ; 
163;  170;  1 73 ;  1 74 ;  on  S.  U.  cam- 
p'n.,  182:  18';:  186;  188;  i8q:  before 
U.  S.  Sen.  com.,  199 ;  trib.  to  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Emerson  and  Rev.  Anna 
Oliver.  205 ;  215;  219;  223;  on 
wom.  behind  throne,  228;  sermon 
at  conv.  of  229J  23ii  23^1  239; 
logic  and  emotion  of  worn.,  243; 
sermon  at  conv.  of  '95,  247;  rep.  of 
trip  to  Pacific  Coast,  253 ;  Miss  An- 
thony's comment  on,  254;  trib.  to 
Mrs.  Dietrick,  259;  26^^;  on  Pres. 
Eliot,  266;  267;  on  Miss  Anthony 
in  Calif.,  274;  no  millennium  till 
wom.  vote.  278 ;  279;  282;  2^;  304: 
305 ;  at  conv.  of  00,  pioneer  women, 
men  are  womeiTs   product,  3'»6; 

fll  339 ;  closes  conv.  of  Igo.  346; 
iss  Anthony  and  her  rightbower, 
351 ;  rep.  as  delegate  to  Int'l.  Coun- 
cnof  ]^  352 ;  354 ;  sermon  at  conv. 
of  1900,  301T373 ;  closes  hearing  be- 
fore House  com.  of  1900,  380; 
birthday  present  and  response.  3*11 ; 
trib.  on  Miss  Anthony's  8oth  birth- 
day, 402;  4121  421;  427;  431 ;  at 
Nat'l.  Popu.  conv.  in  '02,  437;  440 
at  Calif.  _Wom.  Cong.,  480; 


486;  in  Calif,  camp'n.,  487;  490; 
visits  Denver,  .'>30 ;  in  S.  D.  camp'n., 


conv.  of  1900,  364;  .367;  .387:  greet- 


555  :  in  Del.,  564;  in  Ills.,  sqq;  in 
Ind.,  616;  in  la.,  632;  640;  tour  of 
Kas.,  641;  642;  in  Kas.  camp'n., 
643;  same,  644";  645:  646;  in  Ky., 
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€66:  in  Maine,  689;  in  Md.,  606; 
in  Mass.,  203  et  al. ;  in  Mich.,  7.S6; 
same,  7.S7;  in  Ann  Arbor,  758;  7V)l 
760;  before  Mich.  Legis..  7^ ;  in 
Minn.,  77.^;  in  Mo.,  790;  791 ;  in 


Neb.,  8o.^  :  in 


n  Mo.,  790 ; 
N.  J.,  8^ 


in  Nev., 


810;  in  N.  Y..  841 ;  debates  worn. 
son.  with  Dr.  Buckley,  842 ;  in  N.  Y. 
camp'n,  84^;  in  Ohio,  879-80:  in 
Ore.,  80.1:  in  Penn.,  8o() ;  in  Utah. 
947;  in  Vt.,  2^ 
in  Wis.,  986;  visits  Wy.,  lOOS. 
Shaw,  Helen  Adelaide,  361 ;  215 
Shaw,  Pauline  Agassiz  (MrsTQuincy 
A.),  gives  $1,000  to  pub.  Vol.  IV, 
Hist,  of  WomTSIiflF.,  VH. 
Shaw,  Gov.  Leslie  M.  (Iowa),  636. 
Shcehan,  Lieut.-Gov.  William  F.  (N. 
Y.),  opp.  worn,  suff.,  854;  8.S5 ;  857- 


Sheldon,  Ellen  27; 
Sherman,  U.  S.~Serir7ohn,  2i 
Shippen,  Rev.  Rush  R.,  71;  117- 
Shinn,  Harriet  A.,  228. 
Shortridge,  Charles  M.,  487. 
Shortridge,  Hon.  Samuel,  480. 
Sidgwick,    Mrs.    Henry,  principal 
Newnham  Coll.  (Eng.),  petit,  for 
worn.  sufF.,  10 1. V 
Simmons,  Anna  R.,  558 ;  7Qi- 
Simpson,  Jerry,  M.  C,  2^1. 
Simpson,  Bishop  Matthew,  for  worn. 

suff.,  24_i  61 ;  410. 
Skidmore,  Marian,  2.S9. 
Sloss,  Judge  M.  C.  (Calif.),  decis.  on 

worn,  suff.,  504. 
Smith,  Alice,  2.^5. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Clinton,  siSi 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Oakes,  227. 
Smith,  Gerrit,  20.^:  227. 
Smith,  Hannah  Whitall,  I2L 
Smith,  Dr.  Julia  Holmes,  at  Nat'l. 

Dem.  conv.  of  [g6j  4.^9;  606;  610. 
Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  G..  .^61. 
Smith,  Sara  Winthrop,  6;  184;  201 ; 

218 ;  wom.  suff.  under  Const'n.,  234- 
Smith,  Mrs.  William  Alden,  322. 
Snow,  Eliza  R..  1052. 
Solomon,  Hannah  G.,  1053. 
Somerset,  Lady  Henry,  71Q:  7^4;  7i8. 
South   Carolina,  names   For,  Chap. 
LXHL 

Southwick,  Sarah  Hussey,  275. 
Southwick.  Thankful,  227. 
Southworth,  Louisa,  nat'l.  enrollment, 

137;  219;  240;  donat.  for  hdqrs. 

2.S0:  2K7 :  286;  work  in  Ohio,  828 

et  al. ;  for  W.  C.  T.  U.,  879: 
Spaulding,   Bishop,  for  wom.  suff., 

366, 

Spence,  Catherine  (Australia),  221 ; 
224;  730- 

Spencer,  Rev.  Anna  Garlin,  61;  sp. 


at  <eonv.  of  ^  179;  sp.  before 
Senate  com.  of  moral  develop, 
and  wom.  suff.,  308;  sp.  at  conv.  of 
'99.  worn,  in  our  new  possessions, 
in  Boston,  707 ;  same,  712 , 
m  N.  Y.,  855;  writes  R.  L  cnap., 
907;  work  in  R.  1^  9^  ct  al. ;  920. 

Sperry.  Mary  S.  (.Mrs.  Austin),  work 
in  Cal.,  4Sf>  ct  al. 

Spinner,  UTS.  Treasurer  F.  E.,  123. 

Spofford,  Ainsworth  R.,  715. 

SpofTord,  Charles  W..  188 ;  hos- 
pitality to  Miss  Anthony,  366. 

Spofford,  Jane  H.  (Mrs.  Charles  W.), 
15:  27 ;  126;  174;  work  for  wom. 
suff..  188;  hospitality  to  Miss  An- 
thony, 3^)6 ;  521 ;  in  Maine,  690. 

Sprcckles,  Claus,  community  property 
case,  502. 

Springer,  William  M.,  M.  C,  opp. 
worn,  suff.,  998. 

Squire,  Gov.  Watson  C.  (Wash.),  tes- 
timony for  wom.  suff.,  155 ;  968. 

St.  John,  (jov.  John  P.  ( Kas. ) ,  for 
wom.  suff.,  648. 

Stafford.  St.  1^.  Wendell  Phillips, 
2111  959. 

Stanford,  Jane  Lathrop  (Mrs.  Le- 
land),  3';6:  endows  univers.,  .S07. 

Stanford,  U.  S.  Sen.  Leland,  tnb. 
to,  227 :  founds  imivers.,  507;  554. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  ten  yrs. 
work  on  Hist,  of  Wom.  Suff.,  HI; 
sells  rights  in  Hist,  to  Miss  An- 
thony, VI ;  mental  vigor  at  8^ 
VII ;  tries  to  prevent  "male"  ni 
Nat'l.  Consti.,  2;  organizes  Nat'l. 
Ass'n.,  14J  calls  conv.  of  'S^  15; 
21 ;  27;  self-gov't.  best  means  oi 
self-development,  40^  sp,  at  conv. 
of  '8^  57;  rights  of  wom.  in  church, 
59;  power  of  relig.  over  wom..  6oj 
70;  res.  on  wom.  suff.  and  church. 
7^ ;  112;  ridicules  rep.  of  Brown  and 
Cock  roll,  T 13 ;  part  in  Int'l.  Coun- 
cil of  Wom.,  T24:  sp.  at  same,  133 ; 
136;  137;  woman's  constit'l.  right 
to  vote,  138;  objects  to  thanking 
men  for  justice,  I4.'>;  150:  prophecy 
fulfilled,  i^y,  before  U.  S.  Sen.  com. 
of  '90.  isg;  questioned  by  com., 
161 ;  163 ;  friendship  for  Miss  An- 
thony, 164;  great  sp.  at  conv.  of 
'qo.  165;  169;  174;  degradation  of 
dT?franchm  t,  176;  last  appearance 
at  nat'l.  conv.,  186:  Solitude  of  Self, 
189;  205:  trib.  to  dead,  227:  236; 


8oth  birthday,  2^0;  Woman's  Bible, 
263 ;  Miss  Antnony  defends  her, 
264;  House  com.  in  ]q6,  268;  288; 
sp.  at  conv.  of  ^  our  defeats  and 
our  triumphs, 231 ;  299;  304;  before 


d  by  Google 
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Senate  com.  of  ^  histoi^  of  bal- 
lot. 316;  worn,  are  pariahs  and 
fight  their  battles  alone,  337;  342; 
trib.  to  Pillsbury  and  Purvis,  345; 
iSU  359  ;  appeal  to  House  com.  of 
1900,  376;  long  in  office,  387 :  402; 
404:  415 ;  first  app.  at  polit.  conv., 
425;  443 ;  480;  517;  woman's  work 
at  Centennial,  S2o:  715 ;  in  Minn., 
772;  in  Mo.,  700;  m  Neb.,  802; 
pioneer  work  in  N.  Y.,  839;  844; 
846;  849;  early  legis.  work  in  N, 
Y.,  852 ;  work  for  equal  guardian- 
ship, 8.S7 :  in  Utah,  036 ;  welcomes 
Utah  wom.,  937:  in  Wis.,  985;  ad. 
on  Wy.,  1004. 

Stanton,  Marguerite  Berry  (Mrs. 
Theodore),  2^. 

Stanton,  Theodore,  2^  26. 

Starrctt,  Helen  Ekin,  trib.  to  Lucy 
Stone,  407. 

Stearns,  Judge  J.  B.,  7^4. 

Steams,  Sarah  Burger,  m  Calif.,  501 ; 
6.P ;  work  in  Minn.,  7~4  et  al. 

Stebbins,  Catharine  A,  Fi,  299;  work 
in  Mich.,  760. 

Stebbins,  Giles  B.,  in  ^Tich.,  760. 

Stetson,  Charlotte  Perkins,  at  conv. 
of  ^  2%^:  same,  2^8;  26.r.  ballot 
and  motherhood,  266;  sp.  at  conv. 
of  !9Zi  ?ZZ1 

ton,  717;  in  Penn..  899. 
Steunenberg,  Gov.  Frank,  on  wom. 

suff.  in  Idaho,  !%94. 
Stevens,  Lillian  M,  N.,  438;  1048. 
Stevenson,  J.  O.,  629. 
Stevenson,  Katherine  Lente,  21^ ;  in 

R.  Li  910- 
Stevenson,  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett,  610. 
Stewart,  John  W.,  M.  C,  rep.  against 

wom.  suff.,  82. 
Stockham,  Dr.  Alice  B.,  6l 
Stoddard,    Helen    M.,   writes  Tex. 

chap.,  031;  work  for  Girls'  Indus. 

Sch.,  934. 

Stone,  Lucinda  Hin.sdale,  on  Dr. 
Stone's  early  belief  in  worn,  suff., 

22ai  7ZL  ,     .  , 

Stone,  Lucy,  i^l  136:  104;  letter  to 
conv.  of  j^,  160 ;  174;  at  Nat'I 
Council  ofgi^  178;  t86;  1S7 ;  189; 
before  U.  S.  Sen.  Com,,  ;  conv. 
of  ^  her  last  message,  213;  221; 
mem.  service,  225;  227 ;  2.16 ;  204; 
320;  357 ;  .387;  acc't  of  conv.  of 
Amer.  Ass'n.  of  ^84,  406;  influence 
on  Kas.  laws,  .107;  rep.  as  ch.  ex. 
com.  of  Amer.  Ass'n.,  84^  408;  411  • 
sp.  at  conv.  of  ]8s,  415;  acc't.  of 
,\mer.  conv,  of  *M±  4I7;  418;  423; 
at  Legislatures,  424 ;  rep.  ch.  ex. 
com.,  'SZt  42s ;  on  union  of  two 
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ass'ns.,  ±26;  spks.  at  bazar  in  '87. 
427;  acc  t  of  Amer.  conv.  ^8,  4.y>; 
appeal  to  Constit'l.  Convs.,  432; 
work  for  Ariz.,  470;  509  ;  5tj;  SU; 
ilZi  546;  55aj  inTUs.,  598;  in  Indn 
614:  in  Iowa,  628;  same,  629:  in 
Kas.,  638;  same,  640;  in  Maine, 
689;  in  Baltimore,  695;  702;  work 
in  Mass.,  223  et  al.;  last  pub.  ad., 
71 1 ;  death  and  fimeral,  712;  on 
Boston  Tea  Party,  71.^ ;  714 ;  first 
wom.  suff.  petit.,  yrs.  in  office,  720; 
legis.  work  in  Mass.,  221;  for 
equal  guardianship,  744;  in  Mich., 
255;  762;  in  Minn.,  772;  in  N.  J., 
mem.  serv.  in  N.  J.,  Bit;  in 
R.  I.,  907;  in  Vt.,  957;  on  admis. 
of  Wy.,  1004. 

Strong,  Lieut.  Gov.  John  (Mich.), 
favors  wom.  suff.,  763. 

Stout,  Sir  Robert,  Premier  N.  Z.,  for 
wom.  suff.,  1x226- 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  275. 

Sullivan,  Sup.  Judge  Isaac  N.  (Ida,), 
decis.  on  wom.  suff.  amdt.,  593. 

Sulzer,  William,  M.  C,  856. 

Sweet,  Ada  C^  2L 

Swift,  Mary  Wood  (Mrs.  John  P.), 

work  in  Calif.,  4B2  et  al. ;  501. 
Swissbelm,  Jane  Gray,  410. 

T 

Taft,  Hon.  Alphonso,  4^ 
Taft,  Judge  W.  i£~ 
Talbot,  Gov,  Thomas  (Mass.).  718. 
Taney,  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.,  4. 
Tanner,  Gov.  John  R.  (IHs-),  602 : 

Taylor,  Alberta  C,  238;  465. 

Taylor,  Ezra  B.,  M.  C,  rep.  in  favor 

worn,  suff.,  52;  same,  82;  same, 

163;  218:  36orassists  inTT,  877. 
Taylor,  Peter  A.,  M.  P.,  22^  353. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Peter  A.,  22. 
Telford,  Mary  Jewett.  201 ;  516. 
Teller,  U.  S.  Sen.  Henry  M.,  235 ; 

sp.  at  conv.  of  V^S,  303 :  433 ;  524: 

approves  worn,  suff.,  1086. 
Temicssce,  names  for,  Chap.  LXIV. 
Terrell,  Mary  Church,  298; 

sp.  at  conv.  of  u>oo,  358 :  572. 
Texas,  names  for,  Chap.  LXV. 
Thayer,  Gov.  John  M.,  wom.  suff.  hi 

Wy.,  lopg 
Thomann,  Gallus.  448. 
Thomas,  Gov.  Charles  S.,  441 ;  516 ; 

531 ;  wom.  suff.  in  Col.,  rc^7. 
Thomas,  Dean  M.  Carey,  pres.  Bryn 

Mawr  Coll.,  426;  helps  secure  Wom. 

Med.  Coll.  of  Johns  Hopkins,  700 ; 

trustee  Cornell  Univ.  821;  006^ 
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Thomas,  M.  Louise,  125. 

Thomas,   Mary   Bentlcy,  239;  263; 

writes  Md.  chap.,  605;  6q6. 
Thomas,  Dr.  Mary  FITziJ  146;  406; 

407;  410;  41 1 ;  letter  to  Amcr.  conv. 

of    85.  413;   70th  birthday,  422; 

42s;  426;  431:  614;  616. 
Thomasson,  John  P.,  M.  P.,  22. 
Thomasson,  Mrs.  John  P.,  22» 
Thompson,    Elizabeth,    donation  to 

pub.  Hist  of  Worn.  Suff.,  V. 
Thompson,    Ellen    Powell,    rep.  on 

Congressl  work,  287 ;  trib.  and  gfift 

to  Miss  Anthony  on  birthday,  3QQ; 

work  in  D.  C,  «;68  et  al. 
Thompson,  Col.  JoHn,  227. 
I'honipson,  Martha  J.,  367 ;  77^^ 
Thomson    (Archbishop    of  York) 

Mrs.,  petit,  for  wom.  suff.,  I0I.'>. 
Thomson,  M.  Adeline,  260;  900. 
Thorpe,  Dr.  Juliet,  430. 
Thurston,  Sarah  A.,  ^17;  63Q  ct  al. 
Tillinghast,  Elizabeth  Sheldon,  377- 
Tillman,  U.  S.  Sen.  Benj.  R.,  Q25. 
Tod,  Isabella  M.  S.  (Ireland),  23 ; 

T020. 

Todd,  Mabel  Loomis,  363. 
Tomlinson,  William  P.,  417. 
Townsend.  Justine  V.  R.,  1065. 
Trimble,  Dr.  John,  227. 
Tryj?g.  Alii  (Finland),  TPS. 
Tubman,  Harriet,  718;  844. 
Tupper,  Rev.  Mila  (Maynard),  18'; : 
2Qi;  4QZ, 

Turner,  Sup.  Judge  George  (Wash.), 

Turner,  Sir  George,  Premier  Vic- 
toria, bill^  for  wom.  suff.,  lo.n. 
Tyler,  Louise  M.,  509;  work  in  R.  Li 

Uhl,  Asst  Sec  of  State  Edwin  F., 

Unwin,  Jane  Cobden  (Eng.),  2i_;  711. 

Upton,  Harriet  Taylor,  work  m 
Cong.,  218;  233 :  2«;o;  2.S7;  sp.  at 
conv.  of  'q7.  279 ;  tells  of  financial 
help  of  Miss  Anthony,  286:  rep.  'q8 
280;  337 ;  worn,  on  sch.  bds.,  338; 
treas.  rep.,  1900,  365;  secures  Con- 
;rress'l.  rep..  t66;  443:  616:  writes 
Ohio  chap.,  877:  work  in  O.,  82Q 
et  al. ;  work  on  sch.  bd.,  884. 

Utah,  names  for.  Chap,  LXVI. 


Vance,  U.  S.  Sen.  Zebulon  R..  t.';7: 

i';8;  questions  Mrs.  Stanton,  161 ; 
rep.  against  wom.  suff.,  20L. 

Van  Qeve,  Charlotte  O.,  4i4- 


Vermont,  names  for,  Chap.  LXVIT. 
Vest,  U.  S.  Sen.  George  G.,  Qii  sp. 

against    wom.    suff.,    105 ;  spks. 

against  wom.  suff.  in  Wy.,  lOQQ. 
Victoria  (Aus.),  names  for,  1D2_L 
Victoria,  Queen,  compared  to  Amer. 

women,  160;  162;  rec  Int'l.  Coun- 


cil, 354;  trib.  to,  J32L. 
Villara,  Oswald  Garrison,  7m 
Virginia,  names  for.  Chap.  OCVHL 
Voj^el,  Sir  Julius,  Treasurer  N.  Z., 

bill  for  wom.  suff.,  1025. 
Voorhees,  Gov.  Foster  M.  (N.  J.), 


W 


Wait,  Anna  C,  i8j  welcomes  conv.  to 
Kas.  in  186,  418;  assists  on  Kas. 
chap.,  638. 

Waite,  Catharine  V.,  609. 

Watte.  Hon.  Charles  B.,  762. 

WaitCj^  Gov.  Davis  H^  on  wom,  suff. 
in  Col.,  232;  signs  worn.  suff.  bill, 
5201  533. 

Waite,  Dr.  Lucy,  184. 

Waite,  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R,  U. 

5.  has  no  voters,  5 ;  for  worn,  suff., 
1076. 

WalirSarah,  298, 

Wallace,  Catherine  P.,  writes  N.  M. 
chap.,  work  in  Australia  and  New 
Zeal.,  835 ;  in  N.  M.,  836  et  al. 

Wallace,  Zerelda  G.,  23 ;  21  *»  worn, 
suff.  necessity  for  Gov't.,  iiq;  : 
150;  sp.  on  a  whole  humanity,  171  ; 
4.^0 :  in  Ills.,  5>m ;  614:  61.';;  legis. 
work  in  Ind.,  618;  in  Kas.,  640. 

6. «^o:  in  Ky.,  ;  in  Boston,  70(j  ; 
in  R.  L  910;  in  Vt.,  952: 

Walworth,   Rev.  Clarence  A.,  opp. 

wom.  suff.,  8.=; I. 
Ward,  Eliza  T.,  174.. 
Ward,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  412; 

735- 

Ward,  Prof.  Lester  F.,  3^ 

Ward.  Lydia  A.  Coonley,  poem  on 

Mi.ss  Anthony's  eightieth  birthday, 

401 ;  610:  di2. 
Warren.  U.  S.  Sen.  Francis  R,  rep. 

in  favor  of  wom.  suff.,  2Q1;  433 ; 

710;  lOOfi ;  testimony  for  wom.  suff., 

1006 :  w)m.  sufT.  in  Wy.,  lopo. 
Warren,  Helen  M.  (Mr??.  Francis  E.), 

trib.  and  gift  on  Miss  Anthon/s 

birthday,  400. 
Washburn,  Gov.  W^m.  B.  (Mass.), 

7t8. 

Washington,  names  for.  Chap.  LXIX. 
Washington,  Booker  T.,  460:  Q06. 
Washington,  Mrs.  Booker  T.,  105 1. 
Washington,  Joseph  E.,  M.  C,  opp. 
wom.  suff.,  090. 
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Wattles,  Esther.  30a 

Wattles.  John  O.,  300. 

Wattles,  Susan  E.,  294. 

Waiigh,  Alice,  235. 

Way.  Marv  Heald,  564. 

Webb,  Alfred.  M.  P.,  717. 

Webster,  Prof.  Helen,  733. 

Welch,  Minerva  C.  (Mrs.   A.  L.), 

327;  worn.  sulf.  m  Col.,  338;  523. 
Wdd,  Angelina  GrimW,  227. 
Weld,  Theodore  D.,  259;  702;  709. 
WdlSf  Amos  R.,  collects  worn.  suff. 

testimony.  1085, 
Wells.  Emmelini'  B.,  262;   279;  on 

worn.  suff.  in  Utah,  at  conv.  of  '97. 

283;  writes  Utah  chap.,  work  in 

Utah,  036  et  al. ;  949. 
.Wells,  Gov.  Heber  M.,  949;  951; 

952;  worn.  sutT.  in  Utah,  1089. 
Weila,  Kate  Gannett,  413;  opp.  worn. 

suflP.,  704;  721. 
Welbtood,  Jessie  M.  (Scot.),  ly. 
Wendte,  Rev.  C.  W.,  479 ;  701  et  al. 
West,  Gov.  Caleb  (Utah),  947- 
West  Virgrinia,    names    for,  Chap. 

LXX. 

Wheeler.  Vice-President  William  A., 

for  worn,  suff.,  1075. 
Whelan,  Carrie  A.,  assists  on  Calii 

clia:  '  i  1 .  478;  4F0 
Whipple,  Rev.  A,  B.,  718. 
Whipple,  Charles  K.,  708. 
White,  Armenia  S.,  75. 
White,  John  D.,  M.  C.  rep.  in  favor 

worn.  sufT.,  12;  sp.  for  same,  35. 
White,  U.  S.  Sen.  Stephen  M.,  495. 
Whiting.  John  L,.  205;  702. 
Whitman,  Sarah  Helen,  295. 
Whitney,  Adeline  D.  T.,  opp.  wom. 

suflF.,  108:  157:  726. 
Whitney.  Sarah  Ware,  629. 
Whitney.  Victoria  C,  263. 
Whittier,  Jobn  Greeoleaf,  164;  aos; 

aos;  703. 

Whittle,  Dr.  Eiring  (Eng.),  23;  124. 
Widdrington,  MrSi  Percy  (Ei^.),  in 

N.  J.,  836. 
Wisrham.  Elijta  (Scot.),  19;  loaa 

Wilbour,  Oiarlotlc  Pt ,  23. 

Wilbur,  Julia  A..  27;  200, 

Wilbur,  Sarah,  259. 

Willard,  Emma,  355. 

Willard.  Frances  E..  no:  at  Intl. 
Council,  136;  sp.  before  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate Cbm.,  14T;  164;  17s;  183;  in 
Denver,  215;  death.  304;  438;  517; 
6to;  612:  641;  in  Boston.  705;  710; 
714;  in  Mont.,  7<i/6;  in  N.  C,  874; 
886:  work  in  W.  C.  T  U.,  1047; 
1048;  estab.  dept.  franchise,  1071. 

Willcox,  Albert  O.,  295. 

Wtlloox,  Hon.  Hamiltottj  706;  856. 


Williams,  Mary  H.,  212. 

Williamson,    France.s  A..  263:  483; 

writes  Nov.   chap.,  810;  work  it» 

Nev.,  811  et  al. 
Willinmson,  .M.  Laura,  81  r. 
Wilson,  Ed^ar,  M.  C,  590. 
Wilson,  Vice-President  Henry,  for 

wom.  suflF.,  1075. 
Windeyer,  Miss  (Australia),  224. 
Winsmp,  Dr.  A.  741. 
Winslow,  Dr.  Caroline  B.,  275;  295; 

574. 

Wisconsin,  names  for.  Chap.  LXXL 
W.  Kuit.  V.  S.  Sen.  Edward  O.,  156; 

235;  525- 

Wolcott.  Lieut. -Gov.  Roger  (Mass.), 
7i.r 

Wolf,  John  E  .  50 

Wolf,  Simon,  ,.^31. 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  147. 

Wood.  Col  S.  N..  407:  653. 

Wood,  Mrs.  S.  N.,  418. 

Woodall,  William,  M.  P.,  work  for 

wom.  stiff.,  1015. 
Woodbridge,  Mary  A.,  641. 
Woodbury,  Charles  J.,  wom.  suff.  in 

Wash.,  1096. 
Woods,  Dr.  Frances,  592;  632;  in  O., 

8B0;  same.  893. 
Woods.  Mell  C,  s^i  on  wom.  suff. 

in  Ida.,  283. 
Wright.  Hon.  Carroll  D.,  sp.  on  In- 

dust.  F.mancip.  of  Worn.,  213, 
Wright,  Frances,  147  ;  294. 
Wright,  St.  Rep.  Harriet  G.  R.  (Col.), 

S23;  524. 
WVieht.  Martha  C.  2^;  298;  842. 
W  right,  Phoebe  C,  235. 
Wyndhain»  George.  M.  P.,  1Q20. 
Wyoming;  names  for,  Chap^  LXXII. 


Yarhrough.  Jasper,  case  of.  8. 

Yates,  Elizabeth  Upham,  213;  sp.  at 
€onv.  of  '95,  226;  242;  247;  263;  in 
Calif,  campn..  487:  4p0;  536;  558: 
696;  in  Boston,  707;  m  Mass.,  yiAi 
718;  in  Miss.,  783;  in  N.  J.,  822: 
in  N.  C,  874:  in  Penn,,  899;  in 
S.  C,  922;  in  Va.,  964. 

Yates,  Gov.  Richard  (Ills.).  603. 

Younp.  Virpinia  Durant.  222;  224: 
2?':  2^^?:  20?:  wom.  sufT  in  South. 
^^62 ;  583 ;  writes  S.  C.  chap.,  work 
m  S.  C,  922  et  al. 

Young,  Zina  D.  H.,  939;  1052. 


Zelophehad,  daughters  of,  372. 
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